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PREFACE. 


eo 


THE following Work was undertaken, under the impression that 
there was no publication within a moderate compass or price to 
which the statistician could have access, and that the most ap- 
proved books of reference extant were published prior to the 
extensive changes which have of late years transpired in many 
of our national relations. 

Correct statistics are the best means of proving the truth or 
falsity of any theory; and it is at all times desirable, especially 
to the politician and philanthropist, that accurate knowledge of 
our position in an industrial, moral, and social aspect, be attain- 
able by the different classes of society. In the absence of 
ascertained data, as to the increase or decrease of population, 
wealth, poverty, disease, or crime, false opinions are propagated 
and confirmed, and the progress of salutary legislation impeded. 
To supply this desideratum, so far as lay in his power, has been 
the aim of the Author, and whilst he cannot, from the multipli- 
city of minute details, flatter himself that perfect accuracy has 


been attained, he trusts, that as a whole, the work will be found 
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to be a useful book of reference in all that regards the topo- 
graphical features of Scotland; its agriculture, manufactures, and 
trade; its revenue, exports and imports; its ecclesiastical and 
educational institutions ; its vital statistics; relief of the poor 
and indigent; and a variety of other topics illustrative of the 
present state and future prospects of the country. 

Much valuable information has of late years been furnished in 
Acts of Parliament, the Board of Trade Tables, and a variety of 
Government Returns and annual Reports, which haye been care- 
fully noted; and the results of the Census of 1851 as to the Po- 
pulation of Scotland haye been given in the body of the work, or 
are supplied in the Appendix. An epitome of such of the Tables 
of the Census as may hereafter be issued by Government will be 
furnished to each purchaser of the work, forming a continuation 
of the Appendix, and presenting an outline of the whole Census 
of Scotland. 

The numerical strength of the different Ecclesiastical bodies has 
been supplied by returns, obligingly furnished to the Author by a 
large majority of the Clergy of all denominations, of the attend- 
ance at the Churches and Sabbath Schools, as transmitted to 
Government for the Census of 1851. 

In addition to many valuable suggestions and communications 
from parties in different districts of Scotland, and the numerous 
historical, antiquarian, geological and botanical, agricultural and 
commercial, ecclesiastical and educational works of authority, re- 
ferred to in the following pages, the author acknowledges, in 
particular, the assistance he has derived from the labours of 
Messrs. M‘Gregor and M‘Culloch; from the Transactions of the 


Highland, Wernerian, and Antiquarian Societies; the geological 
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researches of Hugh Miller, Hall, Buckland, Playfair, Milne, Nicol, 
and Chambers; the contributions to Natural History by Humboldt, 
Meyen, Licbig, Hope, Johnston, Selby, and Sir William Jardine, 
Bart.; and from the Annals of Natural History, Transactions of 
the Linnean Society, and New Philosophical Journal; from the 
Edinburgh Encyclopedia : from Chalmers’ Caledonia and Morton's 
Monastic Annals: from the Old and New Statistical Accounts of 
Scotland, Fullarton and Chambers’ Gazeteers, the geographical 
works of Keith Johnston, the Origines Parochiales by Cosmo 
Innes, and Billing’s Baronial and Ecclesiastical Antiquities. 

In the descriptive portions of the work the most approved Guide 
Books have been consulted, and the most eligible routes for the 
Tourist delineated. 

In fixing the altitudes of the mountains and highest elevations, 
all existing authorities have been compared, and in most cases they 
are deduced from the operations of the General Trigonometrical 
Survey; and this especially refers to the disputed claims of Ben- 
nevis and Benmacdhui, the former of which is undoubtedly the 
highest mountain in Britain; but as the calculations have not been 
revised by the authorities of the Ordnance, and the results are not 
likely to be published for many years, the question of the difference 
of a few feet in 2000 or 3000 remains undecided. Private mea- 
surements, many of which are barometrical, confirm the aboye 
conclusion. 

The amount of the stipends of the Parochial Clergy are, where 
the teinds are not exhausted. calculated upon the ayerage of the 
fiars-prices in each county (excepting where any other year is 
expressly named) for the seven years ending with and including the 


year 1847, tables of which were giyen in a parliamentary return 
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of that year. Where the teinds are exhausted, the value of the 
stipend is drawn from the average of the fiars-prices, for the 
seven years ending 1837. 

In the course of the work, the terms Quoad Sacra Churches 
and Chapels of Ease are used indiscriminately. Those churches 
which are legally entitled to the appellation of Quoad Sacra, 
are pointed out in the Introduction. 

The author would esteem the favour of all those who may 
purchase the following work, noting any changes in the different 
localities in which they may reside, and transmitting their remarks 


to him. 


Ketso, January, 1853. 


ECCLESIASTICAL STATISTICS, 


— 


[Tux attendance at the following Churches is not given in the body of the work, 
the Statistical information haying been obtained during its progress. } 


FREE CHURCH. 


Aberdeenshire—Cairnie, attend. 250. 

Argyleshire—Iona, attend. 200. Lochgilphead, attend. 500. Strontian, 
attend. 250. 

Ayrshire — Barrhill, attend. 200. Colmonell, attend. 150. Dundonald, 
attend. 300. Troon, attend. 220. 

Berwickshire — Cockburnspath. 

Buteshire— Kilmorie, 700. North Bute, 300. 

Dumbartonshive— Cardross, attend. 100. 

Edinburghshire— Newhaven. Stow and Heriot, attend. 100. 

Elginshire— Elgin, first charge, attend. 1000; second charge, attend. 400. 
Knockando, attend. 200. 

Fifeshire—Falkland, attend. 150. Ferryport-on-Craig, attend. 500. Ken- 
noway, attend. 220. Kinghorn, attend. 300. Path-head, attend. 600. 

Forfarshire—Colliston, attend. 500. Inverbrothock, attend. 850. Kirrie- 
muir, North, attend. about 400. Memus, in parish of Tannadice, attend. 200. 

Haddingtonshire —Pencaitland. 

Inverness-shire—Ballochulish, attend.. 200. Fort Augustus. Glenelg. 
Kilmalie. Rasay, attend. 300. 

Kirkeudbrightshire — Castle-Douglas, attend. 450. 

Lonarkshire—Elsridgehill. Dalziel, attend, 150. Govan, attend. 370. 

Orkney and Shetland—Burra and Quarff. Conningsburgh. Cross, attend. 
800. Evie, attend. about 350. Walls. - 

Perthshire—Doune, attend. 180. Lawers, in parish of Weem, attend. 290. 
Norrieston, attend. 250. 

Stirlingshire—Larbert, attend. 500. Polmont, attend. 200. 


UNITED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCHES. 


Aberdeenshire —Craigdam, in parish of Tarves. Leith-Lumsden, in parish 
of Auchindoir. Tough, attend. 130. 

Dumfriesshire — Langholm, two churches — North cong. attend, 450; South 
cong. attend. 160. Mainsriddle, attend.100. Sanquhar, two churches— North, 
attend. 300; South, attend. 450. 

Edinburghshire—Portsburgh, Edinburgh, attend. 700. Ford, attend. 300. 
Howgate, attend. 360. 

Fifeshire—Crossgates, attend. 270. 

Inverness-shire — Portree. 

Orkney and Shetland—Holme, attend. 450. Sanday, attend. 540. 

Renfrewshire— Mearns, 


CORRECTIONS 


FROM 


POP Usb ALL LOU, RET UREN BS 


CENSUS, 1851. 


————-—— 


Page 104, Town of Ayr—for 9097 read 17,624. 

164, Town of Cullen—/for 3259 read 1697, 

339, City of Edinburgh — for 160,084 read 160,302. 
413, Town of Cupar—/or 5685 read 6631. 

430, Town of Kirkealdy —for 5797 read 10,475. 
468, Town of Dundee—for 78,829 read 78,931. 
472, Town of Forfar—for 8349 read 9311. 

674, City of Glasgow —for 347,001 read 329,097. 
686, Town of Lanark—/for 5305 read 5008. 

693, Town of Rutherglen —for 7308 read 6514. 
735, Town of Kirkwall —for 3331 read $451. 
895, Town of Tain—for 2588 read 2049. 

991, Parish of Galashiels—/for 3372 read 3014. 


ERRATA ET ADDENDA. 


Page 18, 9 lines from bottom —for £650 read £6500. 

44, 16 lines from bottom—/for 3000 read 30,000. 

» 54, 11 lines from top—ufter “salary ” add £32, 2s. 9d. 

.» 771, 3d and 4th lines of top note—for 6000 read 20,000, 
and for 100 read 1000. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Ir is not intended to enter upon the early history of Scotland, or to 
construct a continued narrative of the state of Caledonia from the 
Roman invasion down to the present time. To do so, would be to 
condense into a dry and meagre chronicle, that which, better treated, 
would be utterly incompatible with our limits. 


BOUNDARIES AND EXTENT—Scotland occupies the northern part of 
the island of Great Britain, is celebrated for the romantie beauty of its 
lake and mountain scenery, and is situated between 54° 38’ and 58° 41’ 
N. lat., and between 1° 45’ and 6° 14’ W. long. from Greenwich; and 
including its islands, extends to 60° 50’ N. lat., and 8° 35’ W. long. It is 
bounded on the north by the North Sea; on the south by the Solway 
Frith and the Irish Channel; on the west by the Atlantic; on the east 
by the German Ocean; and on the south-east by the liberties of Berwick 
and by England. Its length, from Cape Wrath to the Mull of Galloway, 
is 276 miles; and its breadth, from Buchanness to the most westerly 
point of Ross-shire, is 150 miles. The country is, however, so much 
penetrated by friths or arms of the sea, the most considerable of which are 
the Friths of Forth, Tay, Dornoch, and Moray Frith, on the east ; the Friths 
of Clyde and Solway, and the Bays of Glenluce and Wigton, and the 
innumerable bays and lochs on the south and west, as to be in no place 
many miles distant from the shore. Scotland is naturally divided into 
two distinct parts—the highlands, consisting of rugged mountains and 
barren moors, diversified with picturesque lakes and secluded glens, inha- 
bited by a Celtic race, who in many parts retain their ancient language 
and manners — while the lowlands, consisting of alternate hills and valleys, 
watered by small but beautiful streams, and cultivated with the utmost 
care, are interspersed with large and busy towns, attesting everywhere 
the industry of the inhabitants. From the want of complete surveys, its 
area has been variously computed ; but calculated from ‘ Arrowsmith’s 
Map,” and as given in the report made to the Board of Agriculture, its 
extent is 30,238 square miles, including 4224 square miles belonging to 


the islands, and 638 square miles occupied by lakes and rivers. So sterile, 
r a 
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rugged, and mountainous, is this surface, that “ while in Scotland,” 
remarks Mr. M‘Culloch, “ the proportion of the cultivable to the entire 
land is about a third, in England it exceeds three-fourths.” * 


MOUNTAINS— The mountains of Scotland consist either of detached 
groups, more or less closely wedged together, or of ridges or chains. 
The Grampians are the most celebrated, extending, with their offsets 
and some low ranges, from the south-eastern borders of Argyleshire, with 
a more or less defined line, to the heart of Aberdeenshire, with a breadth 
of from 40 to 60 miles. Parallel to the Grampian range, on the south- 
ward, is another chain, stretching from Montrose to the Clyde in Dum- 
bartonshire, but being intersected by the Tay and the Forth, forms three 
distinct portions, called the Sidlaw, Ochil, and Campsie Hills; and 
between these and the Grampians lies the fertile valley of Strathmore. 
There is also a chain of mountains in the south of Scotland, stretching 
from the Cheviot Hills, on the borders of England, to Loch Ryan in 
Wigtonshire. A branch, called the Soutra and Lammermuir Hills, 
diverges from the central mass, on the confines of Mid-Lothian and Sel- 
kirkshire, terminating at St. Abb’s Head and Fast Castle on the eastern 
coast. There are other smaller ranges, such as the mountains which run 
parallel to and along the banks of the Spey; the Lomond Hills, in Fife- 
shire; the Pentland Hills, in Mid-Lothian, and others. The rocky 
islands of Orkney and Shetland also form part of the mountain system 
of Scotland. The altitudes and situation of the principal mountains are 
hereafter given. None of them ascend to the line of perpetual conge- 
lation ; yet snow may be often found all the year round in some of the 
dark recesses, on which the sun never shines. An elevation of 600 feet 
above the level of the sea seems nearly the limit of profitable tillage, 
though in Aberdeenshire the plough sometimes reaches to an elevation 
of 1300 feet. 


VALES—The yales or level tracts, are not extensive or numerous. 
The most important are the vale or carse of Stirling and Falkirk, includ- 
ing the yales of the Teith and the Allan; Strathearn; Strathmore; the 
Merse, or level Jands of Berwickshire; and the Carse of Baldoon in Wig- 
tonshire. There are other less important straths, such as Teviotdale, in 
Roxburghshire ; Tynedale, m East Lothian; and the How of Fife, or 
the low rich land along the Eden. 


MOORS— Moors or tracts of land, composed of morasses, intermixed 
with rocks, lakes, and peat moss, are frequent and extensive. The Moor 


* Account of the British Empire, vol. i. p. 226. Third edition. 
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of Rannoch is the most remarkable. It lies between Schiehallion, Ben- 
eruachan, and Bennevis, and is one of the most lonely, wild, and worthless 
districts in Scotland. It is not inhabited and seldom ever visited. There 
is a somewhat similar tract on the west coast of Cromarty and Sutherland. 


RIVERS—From the rugged and mountainous nature of the country, 
the rivers of Scotland are characterized by a more rapid course, are more 
diversified by rocks and cataracts, and are more limpid than those of 
England. Owing also to the greater altitude whence they descend, their 
course is necessarily shorter ; they are liable to sudden overflowings; and 
few of them are navigable, at least to any great extent. The principal 
rivers, with the single exception of the Clyde, are exclusively confined to 
the east. Three inconsiderable rivers, the Dee, the Nith, and the Annan, 
flow in a south-easterly direction, and fall into the estuary of the Solway. 
The rivers which flow in a northerly or north-easterly direction, are the 
Ness, the Findhorn, and the Spey, the most rapid river in Scotland. 
With the exception of the Ayr, the only river worth mentioning on the 
west coast is the Clyde, which in a manufacturing and commercial point 
of view, is the most important stream in North Britain, All the other 
rivers are on the east coast, namely, the Tweed; the Forth; the Tay, 
which pours into the ocean a greater quantity of water than any river in 
Scotland; the North and South Esk; the Dee; and the Don. Besides 
these rivers, numerous streams traverse the country in all directions, and 
add to its riches, by their aid in moving machinery and watering its soil. 


LAKES— Exclusive of the great number of inlets called lochs, such as 
Loch Fyne, Loch Long, Loch Etive, Loch Lynnhe, Loch Broom, &., 
which indent the west coast of Scotland in all directions, to an extent 
varying from 10 to 70 miles, there are a vast number of fresh-water lakes 
or lochs, the chief of which are Loch Lomond, in Dumbartonshire; Loch 
Awe, in Argyleshire; Lochs Tay, Rannoch, Ericht, Katrine, and Earn, 
in Perthshire; Loch Ness, in Inverness-shire; Loch Leven, in Kinross- 
shire; Lochs Shin and Naver, in Sutherlandshire. They are mostly all 
long, narrow, and deep, occupying the bottoms of the hollows between 
the mountains, and filled with trout, perch, pike, &e. 


SEA COAST AND HEADLANDS— The coasts of Scotland partake of the 
character of the country, being generally bold, precipitous, and rocky. 
“ Were, however, the coasts of the mainland,” says Mr. M‘Culloch, 
«excluding the arms of the sea, measured by straight lines, they would 
not exceed from 600 to 650 miles, but in consequence of the numerous 
indentations by arms of the sea, the actual extent of sea line is believed 
to be little, if at all under 2500 miles!” Though the east coast of 
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Seotland is generally bleak, it is in many parts extremely fertile ; and the 
midland and southern counties are not inferior either in the quality of 
the soil or the excellence of the husbandry. To the west the country is 
wildly picturesque; the coast of the Atlantic, penetrated by the sea, 
which is covered with islands, bearing a strong resemblance to that of 


Norway, whose iron-bound coast is a continued series of rocky islands, 


and precipitous cliffs, rent into chasms, which penetrate miles into the 
heart of the mountains. The principal capes, promontories, and headlands, 
are the high and bold promontory of St. Abb’s Head, with Fast Castle 
Head, betwixt Berwick and the Frith of Forth; Fifeness, the eastern 
extremity of the county of Fife; Buddonness and Red Head, in Forfar- 
shire; Girdleness, in Kincardineshire ; Buchanness, in Aberdeenshire; 
Rattray Point and Kinnaird Head, at the entrance of the Moray Frith; 
Burghead, in Elginshire; Tarbetness, between the Dornoch and the 
Beauly Friths; Ord of Caithness, Noss Head, and Duneansby Head, in 
Caithness-shire; Far-out-head, Assynt Point, and Cape Wrath, in Suther- 
landshire; Ru-more, on the west coast of Cromarty, and Ru-Rea Point, 
on the west coast of Ross-shire; Ardnamurchan Point, the most westerly 
ground on the mainland; the Mull of Cantyre and Toward Point, in 
Argyleshire ; Kirkcolm Point, at the entrance of Loch Ryan, and a little 
to the westward the Point of Corsewall, from which the shore stretches 
south, inclining a little to the east by Port-Patrick to the Mull of Gal- 
loway in Wigtonshire. Passing the Mull of Galloway, the Bay of Luce 
opens, the east shore of which terminates in the bluff rocky promontory 
of Burrow Head. Ross Head and Southernness Point are in Kirkeud- 
brightshire. 


ISLANDS — These are numerous. The chief archipelagos are the 
Hebrides, Orkneys, and Shetlands. The islands in the Frith of Clyde 
embrace Bute, Arran, the Cumbraes, and Inchmarnock. The other prin- 
cipal islands are May, Inchkeith, Cramond, Incheolm, Inechgarvey, Inch- 


mickery, Craigleith, Lamb, Fidra, the Bass in the Frith of Forth, and 


Mugdrum in the Frith of Tay. 


CLIMATE— The climate of Scotland as compared with the greater part 
of England, is from its insular situation and high latitude, cold, cloudy, 
and humid, yet even in the south of England frost is sometimes more 
intense, and snow falls more copiously than in Scotland. Corn, fruit, and 
vegetables, common to both divisions of the island, in general reach 
maturity much sooner in England than in Scotland. The mean annual 
temperature of Scotland is very high for the latitude, being 464° in places 
near the level of the sea. In the more southerly parts of the kingdom, 
the climate differs but little from that of the northern parts of England, 
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The barometric ranges are often very great and sudden. The fall of 
rain is very different in different districts, but the average is about 31 
inches. The quantity of rain which falls on the east side of Scotland 
ranges from 22 to 26 inches, whilst on the west coast and in the Hebrides 
it is nearly double, varying from 35 to 46 inches, according to situation. 
The number of days on the west coast on which no rain falls, has been 
estimated at 160, while on the east coast 230 have been given as the 
average. Argyle, with its islands, has perhaps the most rainy climate. 
Ireland is interposed between Galloway and Ayrshire and the Atlantic 
Ocean ; but Argyle is exposed, without any such protecting screen, to 
its entire influence. Snow, except in the middle district of the lowlands, 
generally begins to fall about the middle of November, and seldom ceases 
its periodical visits till March or April. Westerly winds are the most 
prevalent, but on the east coast it blows from the easterly points about a 
third of the year. The weather is exceedingly varjable in winter and 
spring, particularly in the northern and western districts. Easterly winds 
generally prevail in March and April, and often in May, checking ve- 
getation, and attended with slightly unfavourable effects on the health of 
the inhabitants, particularly such of them as are nervous, dyspeptic, con- 
sumptiye or rheumatic. Yet so marked is the salubrity of Scotland and 
the longevity of its inhabitants, that Mr. Malthus affirms—‘“ We are pretty 
confident, from extensive observation in different countries, that the pro- 
portion of the population that reaches 70 or 80 years of age, and the 
vigour then remaining, are greater in Scotland than almost any where 
else.” The countries which rank next to it in these respects, are 
England, Ireland, Norway, Denmark, the north of France, and the 
countries bordering on the Baltic. 


GEOLOGY—In a general point of view, Scotland may be separated, 
geologically as well as geographically, into three portions. By passing a 
line on the map nearly straight from Stonehaven through Dunkeld, to 
the middle of the Isle of Bute, and thence with a slight curve to the Mull 
of Cantyre, we shall have traced the southern boundary of the primary 
non-fossiliferous system of rocks. Another line, but much more irregular 
than the former, drawn from St. Abb’s Head, in Berwickshire, passing 
near Peebles, Sanquhar, and New Cumnock, to the south of Girvan on 
the western coast, will form a general parallelism with the former line, 
and will contain the old greywacke, lying to the south, and extending to 
the boundary between England and Scotland, whilst the land included 
between the two lines, comprehends the old red sandstone, and great 
central basin of Scotland, embracing the coal formation, consisting of 
limestone, ironstone, freestone, coal, and clays. The Shetland and Orkney 
Islands may be regarded as an interrupted extension of the primary range 
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that passess through Caithness. The Hebrides are naturally divided 
into two groups—the outer, which consists almost exclusively of gneiss 
rocks, and the inner, comprehending Mull, Staffa, Eig, Rum, and Skye, 
which, with their dependant islets, consist of a basis for the most part 
of secondary sandstones and limestone, out of which have arisen, from 
the internal fiery nucleus of the earth, enormous overlying, and in some 
eases, overflowing masses and mountains of trap rocks, chiefly green- 
stone, syenite, basalt, hyperstene, and an endless variety of pitchstone, 
claystone, and felspar porphyries, with their associated crystals and 
simple minerals. “The relative extent of the different formations can- 
not be exactly determined, but the following table contains an approxi- 
mation in square miles, which is probably not far from the truth” *— 


Quartz rock...,... Gaceasiesectccecenssventne 
Mica slate, &c,..........0-csceese Ranecoaees 
Clay slate...........c.sccesccssevcessrereore 
Old red sandstone .........sceeeeseeeeenee 
Doak fovmations. c.cctessescecssicenccensece 
OOlibessccccawscwecaneurscies welewenccoeteeees 


Total etrata oes. cs osdiccavesssee 16760 | 25110 


Grannte sices.atanklevcasvssceptncnssemesvers 1600 1760 


Acta ccecudeockacasuseeevenssscacecnseeess ears 1200 | 2750 


Total igneous rocks.........+.++ 2800 4510 


BOTANY—The British islands afford an excellent illustration of distinct. 
provinces of animals and plants, and also of their migration from other 
centres. Professor E. Forbes has determined five botanical districts, four 
of which are restricted to limited provinces, whilst the fifth, which com- 
prehends the great mass of British plants, is everywhere, either alone or 
mixed with the others. The first includes the flora of the mountain dis- 
tricts in the west and south-west of Ireland, which is similar to that in 
the north of Spain. The flora in the south of England and south-east of 
Ireland is different from that in all other parts of the British islands, but 
is intimately related to that of the Channel Islands and the French coast 
opposite to them. In the south-east of England the flora is like that on 
the adjacent coast of France. The tops of the Scottish mountains are the 


* Nicol's Geoloau of Scotland, p. 247. Edition of 1844. 
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focus of a separate flora, a few of whose plants are found also on the sum- 
mits of the mountains in Cumberland and Wales; and Scandinavian 
plants are mingled with it in Scotland. The fifth, of more recent origin 
than the Alpine flora, includes all the ordinary flowering plants, and has 
migrated from Germany before England was separated from the continent 
of Europe by the British Channel.* 

The vegetation of Scotland, both natural and artificial, is of course 
influenced by local causes of climate. Thus the western and south- 
western portions of the country are celebrated for the profusion of 
herbage which is produced at almost all seasons of the year. The valleys 
of the sandstone and other secondary formations skirting the coasts, and 
the rich alluvial banks of the rivers and estuaries, constitute the great agri- 
eultural districts, where wheat and other grains are raised in abundance, 
and where the oak, beech, elm, and fruit trees flourish in great luxuri- 
ance. Wheat however seldom reaches perfection where the ground 


* See Physical Geography by Mary Somerville; and Outlines of the Geographical 
Distribution of British Plants by H. C. Watson, Esq. 

¢ Speaking of England and the south of Scotland, Mr, Watson says, that “it is 
the region where flourish the trees and bloom the flowers rendered classic by our 
poets, and not the less loved by many of us, that their very commonness has made 
them familiar by vernacular names, without the aid of botanical systems or a 
dead language. It is, par excellence, the land of the daisy and cowslip, the oak and 
hawthorn, the hazel copse and the woodbine bower: the region of fruits and 
flowers, where the trees of the forest unite a graceful beauty with strength and 
majesty, and where the fresh greensward of the pasture, commingling with the 
yellow waves of the corn field, tell us that here at least— 


‘The cheek of spring 


Smiles in the kiss of autumn.’” 


“Black swampy moors, such as deface so large a portion of the next or barren 
region, are in this of comparatively rare occurrence and small extent. The downs 
and chases, in early spring, are covered with the countless blossoms of the golden 
gorse, or the more gaudy broom, and empurpled with the different kinds of heath 
during summer and autumn. Little indeed as we may regard these shrubs, in 
Sweden and North Russia the gorse is prized as we prize the myrtles of the south ; 
and our common heaths, Frica cinera and E. tetralix, are unknown over a wide extent 
of Europe; nor does the whole of America produce a single specimen either of these 
or any other species of heath. A climate in which the heat of summer is rarely 
excessive, and where rain and clonds are so frequent, is unadapted to the spontaneous 
growth of fruits; and we accordingly find our native productions poor in the extreme. 
The wild cherry, crab, bullace, and native pear, are the arborescent fruit trees. The 
raspberry, strawberry, blackberry, sloe, hazel nut, hip and haw, form a very indiffe- 
rent catalogue for our shrubby and herbaceous fruit plants. The cranberry, bilberry, 
and crowberry, with the fruit of the rowan and juniper, common to this and the 
barren region, are greatly surpassed by one fruit, almost peculiar to the latter, viz, 
the cloudberry. The changes produced by cultivation on some of the first mentioned 
fruits, it is unnecessary to detail. Lastly, the different kinds of gooseberries and 
currants cultivated in our gardens are probably derived from species indigenous to 
Britain, and are very apt to spring up in our woods and hedges from translated 


seeds,” 
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exceeds from 600 to 800 feet above sea level.* Barleyt and oats} is the 
peculiar crop of the lighter land. Besides the two-rowed species of barley, 
Hordeum distichon, raised in England, two other varieties are grown in 
Scotland, the bigg or bere, or four-sided barley, Hordeum tetrasticon, and 
the six-sided bere or bigz, Hordeum hewastichon. In Aberdeenshire they 
sueceed at an elevation of 950, and in some instances of 1050 feet. Rye, 
Secale vulgare, a native of Canada, is cultivated in poor soils in various 
situations, but is only occasionally mixed with wheaten bread. In Orkney 
rye is grown for the sake of its straw, which is manufactured into ladies’ 
bonnets. The cultivation of maize has been attempted, that variety espe- 
cially which is raised in Canada, under an idea that a variety from so cold 
a climate could not fail to sueceed here; but those who tried it, seem as 
in the case of the locust tree or false acacia, Robinia pseudoacacia, to 
have forgotten the extreme heats of summer, and the depth of the soil, in 
the countries where these plants were respectively introduced ; and their 
hopes of success have been universally disappointed, Above the agricul- 
tural district in elevation, extends that where the hardier grasses, heath, 
hazel, bireh, and alder flourish, extending to about 1500 feet above the 
sea level. Above this only alpine plants show themselves, to the height 
of about 2800 feet. Still higher, even these give place to mosses and 
lichens ; and at last a height is reached, where vegetation becomes extinet 
altogether. Perhaps no country of equal extent, in any latitude, will be 
found so rich in eryptogamous plants as the British islands ; and nowhere 
probably have these, the humblest, yet not the least beautiful of nature’s 
works, been more successfully investigated, from the briny deep to the 
highest summits of our mountains, where the almost perpetual moisture 


* In Mexico the culture of wheat first begins at the height of 2500 or 3000 feet; 
nay, between Vera Cruz and Acapulco, according to Humboldt, fields of wheat are 
first met with at the height of 3600 feet, and ascend above 9000 feet. On the plateau 
of Southern Peru, wheat fields of extraordinary productiveness lie at the altitude of 
8000 feet ; and at Cangallo, at the foot of the volcano of Arequipa, wheat succeeds 
well, even as high as 10,000 feet. Round the lake of Titicaca, at a height of 12,700 
feet, where there reigns a perpetual spring, but where sufficient summer heat is 
wanting, wheat does not ripen. .... In Europe wheat ascends above 62° N. latitude; 
indeed Schouw (Europa Copenhagen, 1833, p.9) gives 64° as the polar limit of its 
culture on the western side of the Scandinavian peninsula; but at the same time he 
remarks, that the culture of wheat first begins to be of importance below 60° N. lati- 
tude.-—See Outlines of the Geography of Plants, by F. J. F. Meyen, Ph. D., M.D., 
Professor of Botany in the University of Berlin, and translated by Margaret John- 
ston, p. 202-3. Printed for the Ray Society, 1846. 

t In the south of Lapland, in 67° N. lat., where there is not a trace of the culture 
of wheat, barley ascends to the height of 8000 feet above the sea, In the plateau of 
Peru, barley seldom ripens above the height of 10,000 feet, though it is cultivated in 
Peru for fodder even at the height of 13,800 feet; for example, Rivero has observed 
it at the Alto de Jacaibamba.— Memorial de Ciencias Nat. Lima, 1828, i. p, 102, 

| The culture of oats extends to 65°; and Dr. Meyen mentions haying seen ripe 
oats at the Lake of Titicaca, at the height of 12,700 feet. 
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favours the growth of numerous tribes of lichens and mosses, Plants 
peculiar to Scotland, and not inhabiting either England or Ireland, are 
Veronica fructiculosa saxatilis, and alpina, and several alpine grasses and 
other glumaceous plants. “ Two plants of Scotland deserve particular 
notice, being found nowhere else in Europe; these are Potentilla triden- 
tata, abundant in Arctie America, and upon the Rocky and White Moun- 
tains, and Eriocaulon septangulare. This latter genus is mostly tropical, 
or a native of the warm temperate zones of America, the East Indies, and 
Australia. The only exceptions to this rule, are the Eriocaulon pelluci- 
dum of Michaux, and the plant in question—the former being found in 
North America, as high as Canada, and upon examination the two 
species prove identical. In these instances, the Eriocaulon and the 
Potentilla seem to have overcome many obstacles in their migration, and 
to have reached their eastern boundary. The Zriocaulon is confined to a 
few lakes in the Hebrides, where we have been surprised, in the month of 
September, to observe the high temperature of the water, which never 
freezes, and to some spots in the south and west of Ireland. The Po- 
tentilla is only found on one hill in Angusshire.”* Among our fruit trees 
we can reckon but few exotics, which, as standards, will bear the open 
air of our country, and this not because of the severe cold of our winters 
(for in no country probably under the same latitude, except on the west 
coast of North America, are they so mild), but for want of a constant 
summer heat to ripen the fruit, and bring it to perfection before the frost 
sets in. Trees of any magnitude are rarely found on the Western Islands, 
or in Orkney or Shetland; yet they must have grown to a great size, 
and in great numbers, on many of the more exposed localities on the 
mainland of Scotland, in former periods, as the remains of large trunks 
strew the morasses or peat mosses of these districts. 


ZOOLOGY — Several wild animals, as the ox, the wolf, the bear, the 
elk, and the beaver, were at remote periods denizens of Scotland. Mar- 
tial states, that the Caledonian bears were used to heighten the torments 
of the unhappy sufferers on the cross; { and Plutarch relates, that bears 
were transported from Britain to Rome, where they were much admired. 
So late as 1057 they infested this country, when a Gordon, for his valour 
in killing a bear, was authorized to carry three bears’ heads upon his 
banner. The last wolf in Scotland was killed in 1686 by Sir Ewen 
Cameron of Lochiel. The Bos Urus is expressly mentioned in Pennant’s 


* M‘Culloch’s Account of the British Empire, vol, i. p. 103; and see some observa- 
tions on the operation of currents in the air and in the water, in extending the station 
of plants by migration, in Outlines of the Geography of Plants, by F. J. F. Meyen, 
Pb.D., M.D, Translated by Margaret Johnston, pp. 39-46. 

+ Martial, Lib. Spect. ep. 7. 
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“British Zoology,” and some of the species still exist at the Duke of 
Hamilton’s in Lanarkshire, and Chillingham Castle, Northumberland. The 
remains of these animals occur in marl pits, and are noticed by Cuvier 
and other naturalists. Our indigenous land quadrapeds amount to about 
thirty-seven, while the fish-like species, inhabiting the sea, are sixteen. No 
less than 274 species of birds are natives or visitors of Scotland. The 
domestic animals common to Scotland are similar to those found in the 
other divisions of the United Kingdom. Among those in a wild state 
(some of which are peculiar to certain districts) may be mentioned the roe, 
the red deer, and the hare, common and alpine; the rabbit, the otter, the 
seal, the badger, and the fox; besides minor species, such as the squirrel, 
the weasel, the ermine, the martin, the hedgehog, the mole, and the 
brown and black rat. The golden eagle and other birds of prey are 
found in the lofty rocky districts; the ptarmigan inhabits the highest 
mountains ; attempts are making to naturalize the capercailzie; and all 
kinds of moor game, partridges, and waterfowl], are abundant. The 
pheasant abounds in the low country. In the order of reptiles the 
country is fortunately very deficient. 


AGRICULTURE— The grand characteristics of Scotch agriculture are— 
1st, The nearly universal prevalence of leases of a reasonable endurance ; 
2nd, The absence of tythes; 3d, The prevention of assignment and sub- 
letting by tenants ; and 4th, The general introduction of thrashing machines 
and other improved implements, and the universal use of two-horse 
ploughs and one-horse carts. “ These circumstances,” says Mr. M‘Culloch, 
“combined with the extraordinary progress of manufactures and the 
general increase of opulence and civilization, which have created a pro- 
portional demand for the produce of the soil, and introduced improved 
habits and modes of living, seem to afford a satisfactory explanation of 
the wonderful progress of agriculture in Scotland since the middle of last 
century.”* Wheat is raised to the greatest extent in Berwickshire, the 
Lothians, Perth, and Fife; barley is also largely cultivated, and oats still 
more extensively. The culture of pease and beans is but partial; but 
turnips and potatoes are raised successfully in most of the lowland dis- 
tricts. The quantity and distribution of the land in tillage is thus 
estimated by Mr. M‘Culloch— 


Acres. ° Acres. 
Wehieaic bx eccacwesns xeut pROOUO Clover ss. vas. se: as, 450,000 
Barley ... «.- «+ «+. 450,000 Plax din Sy enn hee 5,000 
Onis. co eee 1,300,000 Gardens i 32 ke Ss aso 
Beansand Pease ... ... 50,000 Fallow... 1. 1. 100,000 
Potatoes: 2... ce ee 200000 x 
¢Turnips ... 2. 2. ... 450,000 Total ... 3,390,000 


* M‘Culloch’s British Empire, vol. i. p. 487. 
+ The weight grown in the United Kingdom is estimated at 17,000,000 tons, and 
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Assuming this distribution to be correct, the quantity and value of 
the crops will be as follows— 


Account of the Extent of Land in Scotland under the principal Descriptions of Crops ; 
the average Produce per Acre; the total Produce ; the Amount of Seed; the Pro- 
duce under deduction of Seed ; and the total Value of such Produce. 


Tora Seed Produce 


Produce under 
(1-7th of H : Tora, VALug, 
per Acre. | Propuce. Produce.) Deduction Breas) 


of Seed. 


Quarters. Quarters. | 3 £ 3. 
175,000 | 1,050,000 2,520,000 0 


257,143 | 1,542,957 |] 2,159,999 16 
928,571 | 5,671,429 5,571,429 0 
21,428 | 128,572 192,858 0 


7,700,000 0 
! 


Flax an 6 Me ae ve .- || 76,000 0 
Gardens... ava ax rt 5 625,000 0 


Totals ... ose 9,675,000 o one Ecaraen 16 0 


£8,000,000 in value, the bulk being consumed in the the fields where grown. The 
official returns from the Board of Works, in 1850, of agricultural produce in Ireland, 
show the quantity of turnips grown there in 1849, to have been the enormous weight 


of 5,805,848 ton — 
Provinces. Tons. 
Leinster ae Poe Se Se, aie 1,663,528 
Munster 3 se ae ads ay- 1,745,023 
Ulster ... bee ay oe .» 1,687,990 
Connaught... He oe it bee 709,307 


Total ... 5,805,848 

* The Highland and Agricultural Society, impressed with the great importance of 
endeavouring to collect, on a proper system, the statisties of agriculture, have from 
time to time been in communication with the Board of Trade. In 1847 a bill was 
prepared by order of the Earl of Clarendon, but was abandoned, chiefly as was 
understood, on account of the hostility with which it was regarded by the English 
farmers. More recently, the question was very favourably entertained by Mr, 
Labouchere, who, shortly before his relinquishment of office, required the Society to 
submit a statement of its views. ‘This statement was in March last brought before 
Mr. Henley by an influential deputation, headed by the Duke of Buccleuch. Its 
leading features are— Ist, To disarm the hostility and secure the co-operation of the 
farmers, by committing the working of the measure to themselves. 2nd, To avoid 
requiring from a farmer a direct return of his actual produce, by restricting the 
inquiry to the number of acres in his occupation, and to the number of these under 
different descriptions of crop, as well as to the amount of stock in his possession. 
3d, To arrive at the annual produce of the country, by estimating for given districts, 
composed of parishes alike in their agricultural character, the average number of 
bushels of grain, tons of roots, &o., &c., per acre. It was at first proposed that the 
committee for striking the average acreable produce should be composed of tenants 
and proprietors; the introduction of proprietors has since been withdrawn, and these 

+ See note next page. ¢ See note next page. 
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The same author adds, that taking the extent of pasture land and wood 
land in Scotland, exclusive of heaths, wastes, &., at 2,500,000 acres, and 
estimating its produce to be worth, at an average, £3 per acre, its total 
value will be £7,500,000; but to this has to be added the value of about 
13,000,000 acres of mountain pastures, heaths, and waste land, which has 
been estimated, apparently with great moderation, at about £1,500,000. 
Hence the total annual value of the land produce of Scotland will he— 


Value of Cropsand Gardens ... ...  ... £18,744,286 16 0 
Value of Pasture and Wood Land... Lie 7,500,000 0 0 
Value of Uncultivated Land and Waste... 1,500,000 0 0 

Total .. £27,744,286 16 0 


The total rental of Seotland at the close of the American war could not 
have exceeded £1,500,000. In 1795 it rose somewhat above £2,000,000. 
In 1815 the total rental, exclusive of houses, amounted to £5,278,685, 
being £307,843 less than in 1842-3. The capital embarked on farms 
has been estimated at £35,000,000; the entire annual value of lands 


committees will consist entirely of tenants. The Board of Trade being unwilling, on 
economical grounds, to institute a general measure without further knowledge than 
is at present possessed, it was suggested that the Highland Society should be autho- 
rized, under the sanction and at the expense of Government, to collect, as an experi- 
ment, the statistics of three counties in Scotland, and the directors were accordingly 
asked to name the sum for which they would undertake the discharge of this duty. 
In these circumstances they put themselves in communication with the farmers of 
Roxburgh, East Lothian, and Sutherland—three counties dissimilar in their agricul- 
tural features, and therefore, it may be presumed, embracing betayeen them most of 
the characteristics of Scottish farming. It is highly satisfactory to know, that in 
each of these districts the application of the Society has been readily responded to. 
Tt has been under the consideration of the Sutherland Farmers’ Club; during Hallow 
Fair it was submitted to a meeting of influential Roxburghshire farmers attending 
that market; and it was lately explained by the secretary to a numerous meeting of 
the East Lothian farmers at Haddington. By all, the Society’s scheme has been 
favourably received. It is therefore to be hoped, that the directors will soon be in a 
position again to approach Government, and that the Board of Trade will then not 
hesitate to afford them the requisite means and sanction. 

t+ In our cold countries each wheat plant generally sends up a single stalk, which 
bears only one ear, and therefore the average produce of the seed is not more than 
five or six fold—(See Baron A. V. Humboldt’s Neu-Spanien, iii. p. 60). In Hungary, 
Croatia, and Sclavonia, the average produce is from eight to ten fold; in La Plata, 
twelve fold; and in the north of Mexico, seventeen fold; and in the equatorial parts 
of that country, twenty-four, and in plentiful years even thirty-five fold. Humboldt 
mentions an instance of extraordinary productiveness which was observed in Mexico 
(L. ¢. iii. p. 52), viz., of wheat plants sending up forty, sixty, or even seventy stalks, 
the ears of which were almost equally well filled, and contained from 100 to 120 grains 
each.—See Outlines of the Geography of Plants; by F. J. F. Meyen, Ph.D., M.D.; 
translated by Margaret Johnston, p. 24-5. 5 

$ Amongst the many varieties which are grown in America, a small very sweet 
potato is chiefly used for roasting in the embers. In the towns of Puno and Chuquito 
on the shores of Lake Titicaca, these roasted potatoes may be got at any time of the 

ay fresh from the fire, just like the roasted chesnuts in the south of Europe. 
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oceupied by owners at about £300,000 a year; leaving land worth 
£5,200,000 a-year, occupied by tenants, of whom there were in 1841, 
54,873; the total number of persons then employed in agriculture being 
229,337. 

Though now greatly improved, agriculture, down to a comparatively 
recent period, was in the most depressed state in Scotland. The rise of 
the “ Society of Improyers” at Edinburgh in 1723; the abolition of 
hereditary jurisdictions in 1748; the introduction of the turnip culture ; 
the exertions of the Highland Agricultural Society, founded in 1783, and 
the numerous local societies of a kindred character; the introduction of 
bone manure, assisted as it has latterly been by guano; the adoption of 
furrow draining; combined with other causes which we have indicated, 
has caused agriculture to make a more decided progress in Scotland since 
1760 or 1770, than it has ever made in any nearly equal period in any 
other civilized country. The epochs of these improvements, their nature, 
and the parties through whose instrumentality they were carried on in 
different parts of the country, are shown in the subsequent pages. Nor 
is it possible to foresee the limits of agricultural enterprise. Aided by 
scientific knowledge, unshackled by restrictive laws, surrounded by a 
dense and thriving population, the fructifieation of the land may be yet 
immeasureably augmented. Many old methods have yet to be unlearned 
and more improved systems adopted. Like every other art of life, agri- 
culture, in its chemical and mechanical properties, is but indifferently 
understood. Judging from the advance made and enterprise exhibited 
within these last six or seven years, in the study of the qualities and 
nature of soils, the adaptation of difierent seeds and manures, the 
permanent drainage of lands, the increased employment of agricultural 
labourers, and the eager investment of capital in farms, it is fair to con- 
clude, that agriculture, though not in its infancy, is yet progressive, 
notwithstanding the mighty strides it has made during the last century. 
In the management of meadows, the saving of hay, and all that respects 
grazing, Scotland is considerably behind England. 

The introduction of the sheep-farming system into the highlands has 
effected a radical change in the internal economy of the northern counties ; 
and though attended with much hardship to the cottars, has been pro- 
ductive of great benefit to the country, and even to the families, who 
lived in abject poverty under the previous system. The croft is to modern 
agriculture what the hand loom is to modern manufacture ; an instrument 
which may have been useful at one time, but is so no longer. The laws 
of economy and profit are inexorable; and when we see that their opera- 
tion in the aggregate, even in the most fruitful and best farmed provinces 
in the empire, is towards a diminution in the number of persons who live 
altogether by tilling the ground, it were foolish to expect that the niggard 
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soil and dripping skies of the Hebrides should be able to support a 
denser population. The same depopulation took place on the extension of 
sheep farming in England in the reigns of Henry VII. and Henry VIII. ;* 
and although Nithsdale, Annandale, and Galloway, are probably about 
as far removed from any chance of “ distress” as any district in the 
island, the ease was very different before the “ depopulation” which led 
to the riots of the ‘ Levellers.” 

Of live stock there are about 300,000 horses in Scotland, among which 
the Clydesdale horse is held in great repute. The stock of cattle has 
been computed at above 1,000,000, among which are the famed short- 
horns of the border counties, the celebrated polled breeds of Galloway, 
and the breeds of the counties of Fife and Aberdeen. Dairy husbandry 
is principally carried on in Ayrshire, where Dunlop cheese is made, also 
in Renfrewshire; and is beginning to be introduced into Galloway, Dum- 
friesshire, and other counties. About 8000 tons of cheese are annually 
produced in Scotland.t The number of sheep is about 3,500,000. The 
best varieties of the English breed of hogs have been introduced into 
Scotland. The shires of Dumfries and Kirkeudbright are pre-eminent 
for the excellence of their hams and bacon. Poultry are objects of very 
considerable importance. The value of the eggs exported from Berwick 
to the London market only, previous to the peace of 1815, has been said 
to amount to £30,000 a-year.§ In 1796 it was calculated that the pea- 
santry of Mid-Lothian drew about £8000 a-year for poultry and eggs.|| ~ 


MINES AND MINERALS— The most valuable minerals in Scotland are 
situated in the southern and middle parts of the kingdom. “Coal is 


* See Lord Bacon’s “ History of King Henry VII.” p. 43, edition 1676; Raine’s 
“North Durham,” p. 197; Wodrow’s “‘ Analecta,” vol. iii. p. 152. 

t “Even in the present backward state of things, there are annually exported by 
land from the highland counties (excluding the maritime shires of Banff, Aberdeen, 
Argyleshire, and the Lennox), about 200,000 head of sheep in a lean condition, of 
which about 40,000 proceed from Perthshire alone, and the rest from the northern 
shires; and Caithness, Sutherland, Ross, Inverness, and part of Moray shires, send 
south about 40,000 head of lean cattle, and Perthshire and the south highlands about 
as many more.”—Statistics for a Railway Company— See Anderson’s Guide, p. 13. 

{ In Ireland, about 4000 tons are made every year; and in England and Wales 
about 90,000 tons. 

§ Penny Cyclopedia. Article, “ Berwick.” 

|| The aggregate number of eggs annually consumed in the kingdom is almost 
incredible. It cannot be less than 1,500,000,000, or 75,000 tons; and the value at the 
lowest prices £3,000,000. Ireland produces nearly 500,000,000, and the continent of 
Europe supplies us with 100,000,000 annually. The London and North Western 
Railway Company frequently receive, at their stations in Liverpool, in one day, from 
Ireland alone, upwards of 1,000,000 eggs, and forward them into the manufacturing 
districts of Lancashire, Yorkshire, Staffordshire, and Warwickshire. In 1850, up- 
wards of 90,000,000 were brought into Liverpool.—Statistics of British Commerce, by 
Braithwaite Poole, Esq. , 
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found in seyeral districts of Scotland, as in Dumfriesshire and Roxburgh- 
shire in the more southern counties, but the great field of Scotch eoal 
stretches from 8S. W. to N. E., across the centre of the kingdom; and is 
to be found in greater or smaller quantities in the shires of Haddington, 
Edinburgh, and Linlithgow (commonly called the Lothians), Stirling, Claek- 
mannan, Kinross, Fife, part of Perth, Ayr, Renfrew, Lanark, Dumbarton, 
and part of Argyle. Its average breadth is 33 miles, and its length on 
the mainland of Scotland is 98; consequently, its total area is 3234 
square miles. From this, deducting 360 miles for the space covered by 
the Frith of Forth, there will be left 2874 square miles of territory, 
in most parts of which coal is found at different depths and of various 
qualities; and in 600,000 acres of which, it is computed, it may be 
worked to advantage. The districts through which this great field of 
coal extends are by far the most populous in the kingdom, containing 
above two-fifths of the people in less than one-tenth part of the space ; 
the soil being in general well cultivated. This improved cultivation 
is, in no small degree, to be attributed to the advantages arising from 
the extensive distribution, easy conveyance, and moderate price of coal; 
for wherever fuel is most abundant, there the population is greatest, 
and manufactures, commerce, and agriculture, mutually aid and stimulate 
each other. 

“ The depth of coal varies, but in general it seems to be rather nearer 
the surface in the western than in the eastern division of the country. 
There is also a great variety in the number of its seams or strata, and 
their thickness.”* The number of colleries in Scotland in 1851 was 
estimated at 268. 

The ironworks of Scotland are important. In 1825 there were 33,540 
tons produced in Scotland; in 1830, 37,500 tons; in 1840, 241,000 
tons; in 1846, 529,500 tons; and in 1849 there were twenty-eight works 
and 135 furnaces producing 810,000 tons, which even at £3 per ton, gives 
an annual value of £2,430,000.F This increase of production is to be 
matched only by the progress of the cotton manufacture, after the inven- 
tions of Arkwright and others.{ 


* See General Report of Scotland, vol. i. p. 64. 

+ See Mining Commissioners’ Report to Parliament, July, 1849. 

} So recently as the beginning of the present century, more than two-fifths of all 
the iron used in this kingdom was imported from the north of Europe. Foreign 
metal was then used for very many of the purposes to which iron was at that time 
generally applied in England, and it was so used indiscriminately with British iron. 
In 1806, the use of foreign iron had been lessened by nearly one-third, while the home 
production was so increased as to form seven-eighths of the quantity used. Ina few 
years after, our make was beyond our own wants, and foreign iron ceased to be 
imported for any purposes to which the produce of our own forges could be applied. 
Thenceforward our demands have been confined to metal of the qualities from which 
alone steel can be made. Our exports of British iron have, on the contrary, increased 
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The most productive lead mimes are at Lead Hills and Wanlockhead, 
on the confines of Dumfriesshire and Lanarkshire. 

There are some excellent stone quarries in Scotland, and large quantities 
of granite are yearly transported from Aberdeen to London. 

The principal slate quarries of Scotland are in the island of Easdale, 


and at Ballochulish in Argyleshire. 


FISHERIES— The supply of fish is abundant. Salmon are chiefly 
caught in the rivers on the east coast of Scotland, the Tay, the Dee, the 
Ness, the Spey, the Tweed, and other rivers. London derives the principal 
part of its supply from Scotland. About twenty years ago, the fisheries 
in the Tweed produced a rental of from £15,000 to £18,000 a-year. The 
decline has however been such, that the rental would not now exceed 
a fifth of that sum, This extraordinary decline is principally owing to 
a nearly corresponding falling off in the catch of salmon.* The other 
rivers of Scotland are in the same condition. 

Herrings come near the shores in immense shoals to spawn, and are a 
great source of subsistence. In fact, the fisheries of Scotland present a 
great contrast to its soil, They seem almost destined by nature to com- 
pensate for the natural infertility and insuperable difficulty of cultivation 
of large tracts of its land. The great bulk of those caught on the east 
coast, are delivered to fish curers at the fishing stations, who salt, pack, 
and cure the herrings for the various markets; those for the continent 
and Ireland are generally gutted and packed under the superintendence 
of the fishery officers, who affix the crown brand to each barrel—the best 
description haying also the word “full” in the brand, to denote that the 
fish had not spawned when caught. Those for the English market are 
eured in a similar way, but many of them are packed ungutted, and con- 
verted into red herrings afterwards. ‘The fish so salted and cured, are 
termed “ white herrings,” and are packed into birch and ash barrels, the 
wood for making which is imported from Norway in billets, and sawn 


progressively, and have now become an object of great national importance. The 
exports of iron from Britain in the year ended 5th January, 1849, was— 


Description, Tons. 
Pig iron Si ab ef 4 175,650 
Bar iron see big Pe sae $21,135 
Other sorts... aie oe ea 49,384 
Rod iron a ‘i Scie _ 17,554 
Hoop do. ag as eats iis 16,645 
Cast do. hn eT wee 19371 
Scrap do. es Sh tras aes iss 7,241 
Total a 606,980 


* Kerr’s Berwickshire, p. 460. 
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into staves after arriving in Scotland. . A barrel contains about 600 fish, 
and is about 300 Ibs. gross weight. Red herrings are prepared by dry- 
ing-in kilns, the fires being made with hardwood, the smoke from which 
gives the herrings the red colour from whence the name is derived. The 
returns of the herring fishery which the commissioners laid before Par- 
liament for the year ended 5th January, 1850, were the largest upon 
record. Hitherto, the fishing of the year 1841 has been the standard 
by which all other fishings were measured, but it was greatly surpassed 
by the fishing of 1849. Orkney and Shetland had but an ordinary fish- 
ing. In those islands, the mode of fishing pursued by foreigners, who 
early visit them, may account in part for the want of success there, as 
the foreign fishermen are not scrupulous in their treatment of the fishing 
grounds. On the west coast, the unusual extent of the abundance took 
the people by surprise, The preparations for the west coast fishings are 
too often on a scanty scale, and in this year the deficiency told with 
double effect. Boat loads of fish came pouring in upon the curers, and 
soon there was neither barrels nor salt to cure them with. As relays of 
these indispensable goods arrived in the lochs of the north west high- 
lands, scenes were created of stirring activity and busy trade, seldom 
witnessed in those remote districts. The urgency was so great, that stocks 
of barrels and salt were hurried forward by the passage steamers at a 
high rate of freight, in hopes they might arrive in time. Still there was 
a great loss of fine fish, much labour wasted, and disappointment caused 
to the fishermen. Unfortunately on both the east and west coasts, the 
curers suffered greatly by purchasers standing aloof, although the fisheries 
remained teeming and cheap. The number of white herrings exported 
in the year ended 5th January, 1850, and which were assorted after the 
Dutch mode, was 196,425 barrels. The total number of white herrings 
cured on board of yessels cleared out for the fishery, or cured by fish curers 
on shore in the year ending 5th January, 1850, was 686,620 barrels. 
The total number of cod, ling, or hake, taken or purchased by the crews 
of vessels and open boats engaged in the cod and ling fishery in the year 
ended Sth January, 1850, was 3,938,117. The total quantity cured dried, 
was 98,903 ewts. The total quantity cured in pickle, was 6588 barrels. 
The aggregate product of a good season in our home cod fishery realizes 
nearly 20,000 tons in weight, and from £250,000 to £300,000 in value. 
The number of boats, decked and undecked, employed in the shore curing 
herring and cod and ling fisheries of Seotland, for the year ended 5th 
January, 1850, was 10,890, the total number of persons employed was 
73,316, and the total number of fish curers was 1011. Lobsters* are also 


* The consumption of lobsters in London is immense. In 1851, 1,200,000 were sold 
at Billingsgate, weighing upwards of 500 tons, and amounting in value to £30,000. 
The chief supply is brought from Norway and Holland, 

b 
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caught on. the coasts of Scotland. Peterhead is the principal seat of the 
whale fishery in Scotland. 


MANUFACTURES (Nature of) — The manufactures of Scotland, chiefly 
in cotton and linen, are of vast extent, and employ an immense number of 
people. The numerous waterfalls—the abundance of coal and iron, so 
essential for steam power, and for smelting and refining the iron ore—our 
insular position enabling us to obtain supplies of foreign raw materials 
on the easiest terms— our climate so peculiarly fayourable for all sorts of 
exertion and enterprise—our skill and dexterity in machine making — 
haye all contributed to the high position occupied by Britain as a manu- 
facturing country. 


The following statement, prepared from returns laid before Parlia- 
ment, will show the gradual increase of the factory system in Scotland 
since 1835, the date of the first return which was collected after the 
passing of the Act of 1833, for regulating labour in factories. 


Number Amount of Power, Number Number 
of of of 
Factories. Steam. Water. Spindles. Power Looms, 


425 Not taken. | Not taken. | Not taken. 17,721 

492 9734 5421 5 Not taken. 
Not taken. | Not taken, | Not taken. 9 ” 

550 13,857 6004 2,256,403 23,811 


Number of Children. | Number Number Number TOTAL, 
of Males | of Females! of Males 
between 18 above above aa 
Males. | Females. | and 18. 13. 18. Males. | Females. 


2821 3961 4083 | 30,401 8914 34,362 
918 39,920 | 10,182 40,864 
585 45,998 | 13,483 46,777 
378 53,806 | 14,780 53,548 


Making a total of males and females—in 1835, 49,180; in 1838, 
59,312 ; in 1847, 67,243 ; and in 1850, 75,688. 


ad jie. § 
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Woollen Manufacture—<As compared with that of England, the woollen 
manufacture of Scotland is inconsiderable.* In 1850 the woollen factories 
in Scotland employed in spinning and weaving, were 182; number of 
spindles, 224,129 ; number of power looms, 247 ; amount of moving power, 
steam, 880; water, 1653; total number of persons employed, 9464. 


Cotton Manufacture—In 1850 there were 168 cotton factories in Seot- 
land; 1,683,093 spindles ; 23,564 power looms; amount of moving power, 
steam, 7712; water, 2842; total numbers employed, 36,325. The de- 
clared value of the exports of cotton manufactures from the United 
Kingdom in 1848, was £22,681,200; and in 1850, £28,252,878.7 


Linen Manufacture —The linen manufacture was long reckoned the 
staple branch of industry carried on in Scotland. In 1850 there were 
188 flax factories; 303,125 spindles; 2529 power looms; amount of 
moving power, steam, 5004; water, 1421; total numbers employed, 
28,312. 


Silk Factories —There are five silk factories in Scotland; 36,652 
spindles; employing 841 persons. § 


Hardware, &c,—Cast-iron goods are produced to a great extent in 
Lanarkshire and Stirlingshire. || 

In 1830, 59,498 ounces of silver plate were made in Scotland; and in 
1841 there were 629 persons engaged in the jewellery business. The 
trade of a goldbeater used to be restricted to London, but it is now pro- 
secuted on a smaller scale at Edinburgh, Glasgow, and some other 


places. 


Leather Manufacture—The leather manufacture ranks third or fourth 
in importance throughout the United Kingdom, which contains upwards 


* Foreign wool is most adapted for making the finest woollen cloths, whilst the 
British wool is chiefly used in manufactures of worsted, yarn, carpeting, blanketing, 
flannels, &e. The total annual growth or produce of wool in Great Britain and 
Ireland has been estimated by the most competent parties engaged in the trade, and 
confirmed by collateral evidence of the most extensive cattle salesmen, at 32,000,000 
fleeces, averaging 41h each, 450,000 packs of 240%, or 9 packs to the ton—SU,000 tons 
at 10d. per tb, £4,500,000 in yalue. The imports of foreign wool in 1847 were 29,131 
tons; in 1848, 27,943 tons; in 1849,31,636 tons; in 1850,34,266 tons; and in 1851, 33,182 
tons. (Vide Board of Trade Returns). The declared value of exports of wool from 
Ireland were in 1847, £12,160; in 1848, £33,994; in 1849, £36,600; im 1850, £80,750 
and in 1851, £45,290.—( Vide Finance Accounts, 136. Session 1851.) 

+ Vide Parliamentary Return, 15th August, 1850. No. 745. 

{ Parliamentary Return, 15th August, 1850. No. 745. 

§ Ibid. \| Vide ante, p. 31. 

§ M‘Culloch’s British Empire, vol. i. p. 737. 
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of 500 tanneries, although 329 only are at present in work. 360,000 
persons are engaged in tanning, currying, and harness, boot, shoe, and 
glove making, to the extent of nearly 36,000 tons, and £18,000,000 
in value. In 1841, in Scotland, 26,837 persons were engaged in boot 
and shoe making; 1632 in saddlery; and 72 in glove making.* 


Glass Manufacture— The glass manufacture in Scotland is princi- 
pally carried on at Dumbarton, Glasgow, Leith, and Portobello. There _ 
were in 1850 fifteen furnaces in Scotland for the manufacture of glass — 
bottles, : 


Paper Mills— There are about 700 paper mills at work in the United 
Kingdom; 580 in England, 40 in Ireland, and about 80 in Scotland. 
In 1852, forty-eight of these were at work in Scotland. About 160,000 
hands are directly employed eight months out of twelve, and 320,000 
indirectly. The weight of paper made in 1849 was 61,937 tons, the es- 
timated value of which approximated the immense sum of £3,000,000, 


Print Works—The number of print works in Scotland was lately 
seventy-four, and the number of children employed in them 4322. They 
are situated in the counties of Lanark, Renfrew, Ayr, Dumbarton, Stirling, : 
Perth, and Linlithgow. ‘ 

7 

The Book Trade—The book trade of the United Kingdom employs 
at least 40,000 families as printers, binders, venders, &c. On an average 
of four years, 2149 volumes of new works, and 755 volumes of new editions 
and reprints, have been annually published in Great Britain. There are 
200 monthly magazines and 27 quarterly journals. The total value of 
the trade has been estimated at £699,600.f London is the great centre 
of the British book trade. Within the last fifty years, many yery impor- 
tant works have been however published in Edinburgh.§ ai 

Newspapers — There are 603 different newspapers published in the 
United Kingdom, of which 84 are published in Scotland, and contained, 
in 1851, 240,901 advertisements, for which the publishers paid £18,076.) _ 

2 wey 


* See Census, 1841. 
- + Report of Inspectors of Factories, 1846. 

+ Statistics of British Commerce, By Braithwaite Poole, Esq. 1852. 

§ The expense of getting up the seventh edition of the “ Encyclopedia Britannica,” 
21 vols, quarto, was no less a sum than £125,667, 9s. 3d—a sum which, when con- 
sidered as the venture of two private individuals, is truly creditable to our national 
enterprise and energy. : 

|| Lhe Times newspaper, with a supplement, ordinarily averages in detail, daily, as" 
follows— Pieces of metal type, 1,000,000 ; copies, 34,000; lines, 17,500; columns, 72; 


u) 
a 
4 
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‘The Malt Trade—In Scotland, in 1850, there were 919 mualtsters, 
571,635 quarters of malt made, and 16,263 brewers and retailers of beer.” 


Distillation — Whisky has been for a lengthened period the national 
beverage of Scotland. In 1850 there were 167 licensed distilleries. 
The quantity of proof gallons distilled in Scotland during the year ended 
5th January, 1850, were 6,058,086 from malt only; 4,788,548 from a 
mixture of malt with unmalted grain; total proof gallons, 10,846,634. 
The bulk of this is used in Scotland; for in the same year the quantity 
sent to England was 1,101,926 gallons ; the quantity on which duty was 
paid was 4,330,324 gallons; and 6,516,310 gallons were bonded. 


Soap Manufacture—There are at present 152 soap-makers in Eng- 
land and 23 in Seotland, whose aggregate production of soap in one 
year, ending 5th January, 1850, amounted to 88,140 tons, of which 9892 
were made in Scotland.t From a return made to the House of Commons, 
it appears that the quantity of soap manufactured in Scotland during the 
year ending 5th January, 1851, was 35,390 Ib. of silicated, 16,038,905 
Ib. of other hard soap, and 6,847,577 lb. of soft soap. The manufacture 
of silicated soap was carried on exclusively in Glasgow. Of other hard 
soap, there were made—in Greenock, 113,145 Ib. ; Paisley, 966,440 Ib. ; 
Leith, 2,226,730 Ib.; Glasgow, 11,290,930 Ib.; Prestonpans, 918,620 
Ib.; Linlithgow, 296,920 lb.; and Dunfermline, 226,120 lb. Of soft 
soap, there were Hiatitatbursd2-in Aberdeen, 423,720 lb.; Ayr, 113,380 
lb.; Greenock, 289,481 Ib.; Paisley, 563,260 Ib. ; Leith, 21,410 Ib.; 
Gikisow; 5,418,536 Ib.; and Linlithgow, 17,890 Ib. The number of 
licenses granted to soap makers in Scotland, during the year ending 5th 
January, 1851, was 2d. 


Sugar Refining— The refining of colonial sugar for home econsump- 
tion, is carried on to a considerable extent at Glasgow, Greenock, 


Leith, &¢.§ 


surface of paper, 30 acres; weight of paper, 44 tons; fount of type, 7 tons; composi- 
tors employed, 110; pressmen, 25; cost of paper, &c., 2d.; stamp, 14d.; newsvenders’ 
profit, 1}d. ; profit on each paper, 3d; price to the publics bd. 

* See Parliamentary Return, No. 324, Session 1850. House of Commons Return, 
No. 173, Session 1851. 

+ See House of Commons Report, No. 252, Session, 1851. 

} The materials used in making the Rhee quantity of 88,140 tons, amounted to 
160,000 tons, viz.— 60,000 tons of coals; 50,000 tons of tallow, oils, &c. ; 18,000 tons of 
alkalies; 13,000 tons of lime ; 10,000 tons of resins ; and 9000 tons of timber for boxes, 
&c.—Poole’s Statistics of Commerce. 

§ Animal charcoal, consisting of the bones of cows and oxen calcined, is manufac- 
tured at Glasgow, &c., for the purpose of being used in sugar refining, to whiten it, 
and in saturating iron bars with carbon to make blistered steel, 
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Such is a short compendium of the more important: statistical details 
connected with the principal manufactures carried on in Scotland, in 
which, in 1841, 216,810 persons were engaged, whose number added to 
256,771 persons engaged in commerce and trade, gives 473,581 persons 
occupied in commerce, trade, and manufactures. 


COMMERCE—The commerce of one country with another is, in fact— 
to use the words of an able and profound writer—merely an extension of 
that division of labour by which so many benefits aye conferred upon the 
human race.* Commerce has caused the blessings of civilization to be 
universally diffused, and the treasures of knowledge and science to be 
conveyed to the remotest corners. A commercial nation like Britain, 
avails herself of all the peculiar facilities of production given by Providence 
to different countries. Non omnis fert omnia tellus. Providence, by 
giving to each particular nation something which the others want, has 
evidently intended that they should be mutually dependant upon each 
other. Had Great Britain been cut off from all intercourse with strangers, 
there is no reason for thinking that we should have been at this day 
advanced beyond the point to which our ancestors had attained during 
the Heptarchy! It is to the products and the arts derived from others, 
and to the emulation inspired by their competition and example, that 
we are mainly indebted for the extraordinary progress already made, as 
well as for that we are yet destined to make. The protective system 
has been demonstrated by Adam Smith, Mr. Huskisson, and latterly by 
the more extended application of Free Trade principles, to be impolitie 
and inconsistent; and the great truth has been practically recognized, 
that what commercial nations give is uniformly the fair equivalent of what 
they get—that the very essence of commercial and manufacturing in- 
dustry, is freedom from legislative interference and legislative protec- 
tion—and that attempting to assist it by fostering care, in the shape of 
legal enactments, we only arrest its progress and destroy its vitality— 
whilst unbinding the shackles in which our unwise tenderness may have 
confined it, exposing it to the wholesome breezes of competition, we 
impart to it new life and restore its former vigour. Till about the year 
1755, when the exports amounted in value to £535,576, and the imports 
to £465,411, the commerce of Scotland was very inconsiderable; but 
from that period to the present, the commercial energies of Scotland have 
been wonderfully developed; the discoveries and inventions of Watt, 
Arkwright, and Wedgwood, have been put to active appliance; and the 
spirit of the age has been manifested in the adoption of the varied 
improvements in art and science, 


* Miller's Commerce Defended, p. 38; and see Tucker's Four Tracts, p. 41, third 
edition; Hume's Essay of Refinement in the Arts. 
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An Account, showing the Official Value of the Imports into and Exports 
from Scotland in each year, from 1824 to 1851 inclusive; and also 
the declared Value of British and Irish Produce and Manufactures 
Exported from Scotland in each of the same years. 


TRADE OF SCOTLAND WITH FOREIGN PARTS. 


OFFICIAL VALUE. Declared 
Value 
of British and 
Irish Produce 
and 


EXPORTS, 


IMPORTS, 


British and Foreign and 


|Irish Produceand| Colonial Munufactares 
Manufactures. | Merchandize. Exported. 
£ £ £ £ £ 
3,145,958 5,009,324 159,896 5,169,220 2,670,134 
3,719,366 4,937,746 109,811 5,047,557 2,721,186 
3,086,679 4,283,074 147,270 4,430,344 2,167,459 
5,948,205 5,932,850 126,745 6,059,595 2,745,965 
4,023,642 6,148,444 185,135 6,333,632 2,897,525 
3,888,994 6,528,587 127,530 6,656,117 2,787,935 |} 
3,908,714 6,984,392 125,941 7,110,333 2,843,143 || 
4,187,087 7,943,612 111,056 8,054,698 3,189,318 | 
4,451,551 7,120,595 155,615 7,276,210 2,640,751 
4,638,652 6,820,381 180,721 7,051,102 2,636,840 
4,683,985 7,159,102 117,564 7,276,666 2,647,212 
4,659,151 8,372,598 156,735 8,529,333 3,272,250 
6,053,611 8,258,673 131,572 8,390,245 3,265,995 
5,130,371 7,250,554 134,332 7,384,886 2,724,476 
5,878,612 10,012,599 134,790 | 10,147,389 3,469,051 
4,935,611 11,216,504 105,376 | 11,321,800 3,961,692 
6,614,446 12,956,241 127,440 | 13,083,684 4,394,574 
6,484,729 || 12,240,523 132,451 | 12,372,974 4,124,957 
5,268,114 |) 11,910,528 88,446 | 11,998,774 3.731,578 
7,043,691 13,712,735 91,479 | 13,804,214 4,073,626 
7,003,773 | 14,249,975 84,329 | 14,534,304 4,253,944 
8,264,806 14,751,366 105,927 | 14,857,293 4,320,275 
6,563,277 || 14,183,634 90,812 | 14,274,446 4,462,634 
7,367,465 12,723,097 144,419 | 12,867,516 4,151,695 
7.991,493 12,186,206 74,355 | 12,260,561 3,949,548 
9,508,064 18,721,492 192,127 | 13,913,619 4,027,626 
8,956,715 |) 17,689,656 227,696 | 17,917,352 5,129,732 
17,871,869 5,016,116 | 


8,921,108 || 17,478,695 | 393,174 
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The total gross amount of customs for Scotland during the year 1836, 
was £1,129,802; in 1844, £1,864,148; and in 1850, £1,951,981, of 
which £125,992 was received on goods charged with duty at first landing 
from the importing ship; £984,814 on goods warehoused, imported 
directly from foreign parts; and £841,175 on goods warehoused, re- 
moved under bond from other warehousing ports. 


SHIPPING—The shipping of Scotland, even so late as 1656, comprised 
about 35,000 tons; in 1800, 171,728 tons; in 1840, 429,204 tons; and 
in 1850, 522,222 tons. In 1851, 136 new vessels were built in Scot- 
land—tonnage, 30,100. The mercantile steam navy of Great Britain and 
Ireland numbers 1185 vessels, of which 169 belong to Scotland—ton- 
nage, 30,827. The tonnage that entered and cleared from Scottish 
ports in 1851, was 4,842,947. =s 


ROADS, CANALS, AND RAILWAYS— About the middle of last century, 
the roads in Scotland were few and incommodious ; but so marked is the 
improvement, that Sir Henry Parnell, in his Treatise on Roads, pro- 
nounced them superior to the turnpike roads of England. The highland 
roads are proyerbially well engineered. In Scotland there are ten canals, 
total length 225 miles, which cost nearly £2,500,000, or about £11,000 
per mile. The most gigantic work of the kind in the empire, is that of 


the Caledonian Canal. But every existing means of communication, 


whether by improved roads or canals, is becoming almost superseded 
by the construction of railways, and the employment of locomotive 
engines, The following is the length, cost, and average weekly re- 
eeipts of the principal Scottish Railways, at Ist January, 1851 — 


| AVERAGE WEEKLY 
| Miles ‘ Recerprs. DIvipEND. 
Name or Raiway. ost. y Cent. 
| Passe: »| Goods, | Total — 
pro Orage] | om 
: £ £ FE ee 
Caledonian sesenasbennsetisinsst 160 | 5,179,851 2909 | 3908 | 6810 
Glasgow & South Western 172 | 4,521,166 1819 | 2159 | 3978 | 45/-# cent: 
North British ..........0....... 146 | 4,386,388 1826 | 1668 3494 ne 
Edinburgh and Glasgow... 100 | 2,908,466) 2178 | 1616 | 3794 | Ethier! 
Scottish Central ............... 50 | 1,673,160} 977 | 44 | to2i | { 5) Wshare, 
Scottish Midland ...........| 34 | 596414! 240 | 280] sa0| © oOR 
Aerdecns..:.0c.stecdscetsecsee 72 | 1,637,098 | B45 677 1522 
Edin., Perth, and Dundee... | 83 | 2,476,200 1154 | 1039 2193 ssa 
Dundee and Perth ............ |} -3l 716,000 370 | 857 | 727 os aa 
Dundee and Arbroath ...... 17 | 230,000 | 300 | 180 480 | { ,50/- Bshare, 
Monkland eseessossossneeee 37 | ssoes| 94 | 744| 38] Jo-weent 
| Glasgow and Greenock...... 23 | 852497) 649 | 412 | 1061 { a @share. 
| '-"@ cent. 
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BANK8—There are nineteen joint stock banks in Scotland; paid up 
capital, £12,180,490 ; fixed issue, £3,087,209 ; and 403 branch banks or 
agencies. There are forty-three national security savings banks, having, 
in November, 1851, 86,056 depositors, with investments to the amount 
of £1,488,777. 


POPULATION AND VITAL STATISTICS—At the period of the Union 
in 1707, the population of Scotland is not supposed to have exceeded 
1,050,000. In 1755 it was for the first time ascertained with toler- 
able precision, and calculated at 1,265,380 inhabitants. In 1801 it 
was 1,599,068; in 1811, 1,805,688; in 1821, 2,093,456; in 1831, 
2,365,114; in 1841, 2,620,184; and in 1851 — males, 1,363,622; fe- 
males, 1,507,162; total, 2,870,784. In 1841, there were 502,852 inhabited 
houses ; 24,026 uninhabited; and 2646 building. In 1851, there were 
876,650 inhabited ; 11,956 uninhabited ; and 2378 building. In com- 

_ paring the census of 1851 with that of 1841, it must be noted, that the 
army and navy, merchant seamen, and other persons on board vessels 
in the ports, are included in the return for 1851, none of whom were 
included in the census of 1841. ‘The apparent decrease of houses in 
Scotland between 1841 and 1851, is attributable to the fact, that in 
1841, flats or stories were reckoned in many places as “ houses ;” in the 
eensus of 1851, the more correct definition has been employed. 

In regard to the sanatory state of the population of Seotland, we shall 
furnish an epitome of some important facts which are presented to our 
notice, in a paper read before the Statistical Society of London, on the 
20th January, 1851, by James Stark, M.D., F.R.S.E., Fellow of the 
Royal College of Physicians of Edinburgh, and entitled, “ Contribution 
to the Vital Statistics of Scotland.” On so wide and important a theme, 
so interesting an inquiry, and one so intimately bound up with the pros- 
perity of the country, it is impossible to do more than note some of the 
most striking results. In consequence of the present mortality and sick- 
ness, which proper ventilation and drainage might materially modify, it 
has been calculated, that the efficient population of the empire is reduced 
one twenty-third part, and the productive power, so far as it depends on 
human labour, one-fifteenth part.* This is a striking fact, and well cal- 
culated to draw forth from Dr. Stark the observations with which the 
paper opens, and some severe but just strictures on the disgraceful and de- 
fective state of the registration of births, marriages, and deaths in Scot- 
land. From the important mass of facts, studiously, and with evident 
care and discrimination, brought together by Dr. Stark, we learn, that in 
831 parishes in Scotland, embracing a population of 751,016 souls, there 


* M‘Culloch’'s British Empire, vol. ii. p, 542. 
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died annually, during a period of seven years, betwixt 1835 and 1845, 
15,250 persons. This gives a proportion of one death annually out of 
every 49,2, living, or 20°30 deaths annually out of every 1000 living. 
This fact exhibits the healthiness of Scotland in a favourable light. The 
mean annual mortality for all England for the eight years 1838 to 1845, 
was in the proportion of one death annually out of every 46 persons living, 
or 21°76 deaths per annum out of every 1000 living. ‘The mortality in 
the towns of Scotland is considerably higher than it is in the country, 
Thus, in fourteen of the chief towns of Scotland (viz. Edinburgh, Glas- 
gow, Aberdeen, Dundee, Greenock, Paisley, Leith, Kilmarnock, Perth, 
Dumfries, Ayr, Falkirk, Dunfermline, and Montrose), embracing a popu- 
lation of 764,297 persons, the annual average of deaths amounted to 
20,397, being in the proportion of one death annually out of every 377, 
living, or 26 - 68 deaths per annum out of every 1000 inhabitants. “ If 
we endeavour,” says Dr. Stark, “ to estimate the number of deaths over 
the whole of Scotland, the aboye facts enable us to do so. Excepting the 
population of the above fourteen towns, the whole of the rest of the po- 
pulation of Scotland may be considered as resident in the country; and 
it is fair to infer, that its mortality will be the same as that of the 331 
parishes (embracing the north, south, east, and west of Scotland, from 
Orkney to Wigton—from Roxburgh and Kincardine to Argyle and — 
Inverness). The following will therefore be the results furnished by 
calculations founded on the above observations — 


Population. Deaths. 

14Towns ... ate Hf 764,297... +. 20,397 
331 Parishes ... its ake 751,016... tie SAL S25D 
Rest of Scotland... on) IDES FL ze «. 23,564 
Total of Scotland exe | 2,620,184 SNe 4B 


This, then, is the nearest approximation, which at present is possible, 
to the usual rate of mortality in Scotland; the population of the towns 
dying at the rate of one annually out of every thirty-seven persons 
living, and of the country at the rate of one annually out of every 
forty-nine living,” 

In addition to this short view of the vital statistics of Scotland, Dr. 
Stark adduces a remarkable fact, when he states, that whilst on the con- 
tinent it has been generally remarked, that cholera more than doubled the 
annual mortality, and in every case caused the mortality of the year dur- 
ing which it prevailed to rise high above all previous years, such has not 
been noticed to the same extent in Scotland. In Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
Dundee, and Paisley, the mortality during the year 1847, the year of 
epidemic typhus fever, greatly exceeded that of the year or years when 
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cholera raged. Thus cholera raged in Edinburgh in 1848 and 1849, but 
the typhus fever epidemic caused the mortality of 1847 to execed that of 
1848 by 1231 deaths, and that of 1849 by no fewer than 1899 deaths. 
In Glasgow, again, the typhus fever epidemic caused the mortality of 
1847 to exceed that of the cholera year 1848 by no fewer than 5606 
deaths ; and also to exceed the mortality of the cholera year 1849 by no 
fewer than 5850 deaths, thus clearly demonstrating “that typhus is the 
greater scourge of the two, and proves a greater burden to the country, 
by the greater number of deaths of those in the prime of life which it 
occasions. ‘The statist has done all in his power, when he points out 
these facts to the Legislature. It is for Goyernment to follow these up 
by an enforcement of the means which science has clearly shown will 
save human life and increase human happiness.” 

On the subject of Vital Statistics much benefit may be expected from 
the records of the “ Medico-Statistical Association” lately founded in 
Edinburgh ; but the number of cases reported at present is too small to 
furnish much numerical detail. In the first report of the Association, 
which is ably drawn up by Drs. W. T. Gairdner and J. W. Begbie, it is 
said—‘In comparing the returns of the Medico-Statistical Association 
with those of the Registrar-General, or with any of the hospital or other 
reports which have been hitherto submitted to the public, it will be ne- 
eessary constantly to keep in view the peculiarities in the system of 
registration adopted by the Association. The practitioners who have 
furnished the data on which this report is founded, have been in all cases 
invited to inscribe in the schedules not indeed trivial details, but the 
fullest possible statements as to the more important morbid phenomena, 
and particularly the causes of death; and all of the phenomena so de- 
tailed have been separately registered (distinguishing between admitted 
causes of death and accidental symptoms or morbid appearances). The 
schedules embracing the details of individual cases are, therefore, in no 
respect like the very brief and unsatisfactory data on which bills of mor- 
tality, and other registers of causes of death, have hitherto been furnished. 
They are rather to be viewed as a series of compendious, but authentic 
and interesting medical histories —in themselves, replete with materials 
for study and reflection.” 

Insanity has been said to be on the increase in this country. Dr. 
Powell, secretary to the commissioners for licensing madhouses, showed 
that the number of lunatics confined in private asylums in England, 
augmented in eight quinquennial periods (1775-1814), from 1783 to 
8647, and thence deduced the above inference. Willan, Bateman, and 
Burrows, held an opposite opinion. Notwithstanding the returns made 
to the House of Commons, the data necessary to determine the prevalence 
of insanity are yet imperfect ; nor is it to be forgotten, that if lunatics in 
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this and other countries be now better treated than formerly, and this is 
incontestibly the case, their life is necessarily prolonged, and the propor- 
tion to the population increased, although the tendency to insanity may 
be diminished. According to Sir A. Halliday, the insane are more nu- 
merous in agricultural than in manufacturing districts, and they are 
said to be more so in Seotland than in England; but Mr. M‘Culloch* 
doubts whether the greater proportion of idiots, indicated by the returns, 
proves that proportionally more idiots are born in the country, in Wales, 
or in Scotland, than in London. “ The number of idiots living at any 
one time, depends on the duration of their life, as well as on the propor- 
tions born. If the Welsh idiots lived twice as long as the idiots born in 
London, twice as many would enter into Sir A. Halliday’s enumeration. 
although the tendency to idiocy was the same in both places.” 

It is of some importance to note the proportion of the sexes affected 
with lunacy and idiocy, as this has some important bearings on the 
theory of the cause or origin of the disease. ‘ According to returns,” 
says Dr. Stark, “from eight of the public lunatic asylums in Scotland, 
it appears that 6528 patients, admitted during a series of years, 3493 
were males and 3035 females, showing that in Scotland males were one- 
seventh more prone to lunacy than females, supposing the proportion of 
the sexes in the population was equal, In England, on the other hand, 
we find, that of 10,429 insane persons, 4499 were males and 5930 
females, showing that in England females were one-fourth more prone 
to lunacy than males. In Ireland, however, the number of insane males 
exceeds that of insane females, though the proportions are more equal 
than either England or Scotland. Thus, of 3738 lunatics, 1940 were 
males and 1798 females, showing that males in Ireland were one- 
fourteenth more prone to lunacy than females.” Glancing at the pro- 
bable cause of this great prevalence of disordered intellect in Scotland 
and the sister kingdom, with the view of ascertaining how far the facts 
adduced throw light on this recondite subject of inquiry, Dr. Stark sug- 
gests, as the most likely proximate cause of idiocy at birth, of fatuity 
from the effects of brain diseases in childhood, and of insanity in riper 
years, the frequency of intermarriage of near blood relatives, so prevalent 
in Scotland, in England, and in Wales. 


The following return was made to Parliament in 1852, showing the 
number of insane and fatuous paupers in each county in Scotland, with 
the cost of their maintenance, distinguishing those in publie or private 
asylums, those in poor houses, and those resident with relations or other 
persons — 


* Account of the British Empire, vol. ii. p. 606, third edition, 
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NUMBER OF INSANE AND FATUOUS PAUPERS IN EACH COUNTY IN SCOTLAND, WITH 
THE COST OF THEIR MAINTENANCE, 


aoe Number 

ne Number | with } | AVERAGE 

Gouieran’ devine in | Relatives | Toran | Toran | Gosr 

Private | Poor or Nempen. || AnNuar Cost. || per 

Mad | Honses, | other | Heap 

Houses. Parties. | 

GB aN, cea 
Aberdeen......) 121 24 | 92 | 237 || 2,487 0 2/10 50 
Argyle ......... 23 Se LOE OLB 1,079 13 10 8100 
ign Meieeck. 45 3 | 93 | 141 | 1,64 8 0| 11140 
Banff i sc.5. ‘ 17 68 i 85 | 707 110) 8 60 
Berwick ...... 24 } 27 oy 61 795 7.0) 15110 
Bitlis sselse 9 ll |} 20 252 0 0/12 120 
Caithness...... 17 ise 56 |) 73 608 18 6 8 60 
_Clackmannan , 13 sioall 8 | 21 | 364 3 0] 17 60 
‘Dumbarton ... 18 Bevertea | owl 35 557 12 0] 15 180 
Dumfries ...... 3l Ss 66 97 1,109 410/11 80 
Edinburgh ...| 246 80 62 388 664015 8/17 20 
loins siscsas cs 22 Wee 33 55 460 15 0O 8.7.0 
Fife se seneeeoeas 79 21 65 165 | 2407 19 0] 14110 
PPAR ook ases | kZ4: se 64 238 || 4,256 7 01] 17170 
Haddington... 43 are 59 82 1,228 2 0] 14190 
Inverness,,.... 25 se 7 102 960 5 0] 9 80 
| Kincardine ... 22 ws 28 50 615 10 0/12 50 
“Kinross ..... é 3 ee 7 10 107 15 0] 10140 
Kirkeudbright | 20 a 37 57 748 9 4/13 20 
Lanark......... 197 179 71 447 6,059 6 8] 138110 
’ Linlithgow ... 19 xe 15 34 526 14 0/15 90 
Nairn see. sc. 1 Kee 12 18 a1 3: 0 7 00 
“Orkney &Shet.| 11 A 57 68 374 9 0] 5100 
Peebles......... 6 ss 2 8 || 146 2 o| 18 50 
Porth: 262.425) “120 ae 105 225 3,416 16 0/15 30 
Renfrew ...... 117 14 : 169 || 2,628 9 0] 15.110 
Rose. cts soebebs 14 oe 85 99 | 726 8 11 7 60 
Roxburgh ... 22 is 45 67 840 16 0 | 12100 
Selkirk......... 4 oe 10 fe 14 0) 159 So Oo} AD 70 
Stirling......... 35 15 35 85 1,102 1 4) 12190 
Sutherland ... 8 aie 34 42 | 34415 0 8 30 
Wigton ......| 16 sate} el 57 623 9 0] 10180 
Tora... 1521 | 1304 3362 ||44,023 1 3 |391 160 


The average cost per head for Scotland is £13, 10s. 10}d. 
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CIVIL GOVERNMENT—The feudal system was early introduced into 
Scotland, and the superior power divided between the King and his Great 
Council or Parliament. In ancient times, attendance on the Scottish Par- 
liament was burdensome, and the lesser barons were rarely present. In 
1427, James I. had a Statute passed, permitting the lesser barons to absent 
themselves, on condition of their sending two or more representatives from 
each shire, according to its magnitude. During the reign of James UI. 
their attendance, when greatest, never amounted to thirty, whilst it was_ 
frequently much less, and Parliaments were repeatedly held in the reigns of 
James TY. and James Y., at which not one of the smaller barons was present. 
But when the kingdom began to be agitated by religious disputes, this 
apathy on the part of the lesser barons or gentry began to diminish; and 
in the reigns of Mary and her son, they frequently attended Parliament in 
large numbers. This was however inconvenient and disagreeable to the 
Crown and the nobility, and an Act was passed in 1587, under which the 
Parliament consisted of the nobility and two representatives from each 
county, with sometimes an infusion of prelates, the Parliament thus form- 
ing but one chamber, in which the principal officers of State also sat and 
voted in virtue of their office. But the distinguishing feature of the Scotch 
Parliament, was the famous committee, called the “ Lords of the Articles,” 
consisting of a select number of members of Parliament, to which all 
matters to be brought before the latter had in the first instance to be 
referred, and which had power to reject such as it disapproved of, and to 
modify and alter the others in any way it thought proper. The “Lords _ 
of the Articles” were abolished by the Convention Parliament in 1690, 
which Statute recognised the right of the House to appoint committees for 
the despatch of business, The powers of the Scotch Parliament fluctuated 
according to the times, Under the Act of 1690, the counties returned 
ninety-two knights of the shire, and the burghs sixty-seven burgesses. 
By the Act of Union, Scotland was, up to the period of the Reform Act 
of 1832, represented in the House of Lords by sixteen Peers, and in the 
Commons by forty-one members. 

Of the 154 noblemen who stood on the roll of Scotch Peers at the 
Union, only five possessed British Peerages, The number of Scotch Peers — 
is now about eighty, of which about a third part are also British Peers, 
and as such, sit in the House of Lords, retaining at the same time their 
right of voting for Scotch Peers, 

The Act of 1690 did not widen the basis of the representative system ; 
and in 1832, “ the total number of freeholders, or of voters for counties, in 
Scotland (thirty-three in number) did not exeeed 3200! Of these from 500 
to 600 possessed freeholds in more than one county; and about half these 
freeholders possessed merely the superiority—the parchment franchise— 
without having any right to an acre of the ground, or to a penny of the 
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rent of the lands for which they were enrolled! The greatest number of 
voters in the most populous county did not exceed 260; and one county 
which returned a member had only twenty-three votes! At an average 
the counties had a constituency of ninety-seven each!”* The borough 
constituency was still on a more defective footing, so that Scotland, up to 
1832, had merely the shadow of a representative government. By that 
Act, the county constituency was at once increased 29,904, and the 
borough constituency raised from a pitiful number to upwards of 31,000. 
The number of members at present are—for counties thirty and boroughs 
twenty-three, total members fifty-three; constituency 90,305. The easy 
multiplication of “ fictitious votes” is yet however an evil requiring the 
interference of the Legislature, 


REVENUVE— At the period of the Union, the Revenue of Scotland 
amounted to £110,694; in 1788 to £1,099,148; in 1813 to £4,204,097; 
in 1846 to £5,586,756; and in 1851 to £6,154,804. 


INCOME TAX—The nett amount of property and income tax received 
for the year ended April 5, 1851, for Scotland, was £457,663. 


HOUSE TAX—The number of houses in Scotland, charged with the 
House Tax, at the rate of sixpence in the pound, in 1851-2, was 6377 ; 
at ninepence, 24,095; in all, 30,472. The amount of duty, at sixpence, 
was £5288 ; at ninepence, £38,340; in all, £43,628. 


COURTS OF JUSTICE—Civil Jurisdiction — The administration of jus- 
tice in Scotland in civil causes, previous to 1537, was intrusted to an 
ambulatory committee of Parliament, who assumed the title of Lords of 
Council and Session. By an Act of the Scottish Parliament in that year, 
regular judges were appointed for this purpose, and the individuals con- 
nected with the court, ereeted into a body corporate by James V., under 
the title of the ‘ College of Justice.” The Court of Session, or Supreme 
Civil Court, at its original constitution, consisted of fifteen judges, who 
sat together in one court; but in 1808 an Act was passed, dividing the 
court into two chambers, a certain number of the judges trying cases in 
the first instance, or as it is technically termed, sitting as Lords Ordinary. 
At the Union a right of appeal was granted from the Court of Session to 
the House of Lords. The number of judges has been since reduced to 
thirteen, presided over by the Lord President. A court for the trial by 
jury of civil causes, was established in 1815, by the appointment of a Lord 
Chief Commissioner and four other judges, appointed from judges in the 


* M‘Culloch’s British Empire, vol. ii. p, 212. 
+ Vide House of Commons Return. No. 27. Session 1851. 
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other courts. But this court was abolished in 1830, and the right of jury 
trial merged in the Court of Session. The Court of Exchequer, for the 
trial of cases connected with the revenue, and the Commissary (Consis- 
torial) Court have been both abolished as separate establishments. The 
inferior courts of law are the Bailie Courts, the Courts of Justices of the 
Peace, and of the Sheriffs, the last of whom hold Small Debt Courts at 
the county town of their respective shires ; and Small Debt Circuit Courts 
in every district of his sheriffdom, for the decision of questions of debt not 
exceeding £8, 6s. 8d. Besides a civil jurisdiction, the judges of the Court 
of Session sit under a separate commission as the Teind (Tithe) Court. 


Criminal Jurisdiction The Supreme Criminal Court, or Court of 
Justiciary, is composed of a President, with the title of the Lord Justice- 
General, or in his absence, the Lord Justice-Clerk, and five other Judges, 
who are also Judges of the Court of Session, and who hold circuits in the 
chief provincial towns. Criminal prosecutions do not proceed at the 
instance of the party injured, as in England, but of the Lord Adyocate, 
as public prosecutor. There is no Coroner in Scotland, and no Grand 
Jury, except in cases of high treason. 


ECCLESIASTICAL STATISTICS—Established Church—The National Esta- 
blished Church of Scotland is Presbyterian. Its church judicatories are 
its kirk-sessions, composed of the minister of the parish and of lay elders; 
its presbyteries, composed of the ministers and one representative elder 
from each parish within its limits ; its synods, composed of several pres- 
byteries; and the General Assembly, composed of representatives of the 
several presbyteries, along with representatives from the royal burghs 
and universities, and presided over by a nobleman, as representative of the 
Sovereign, under the title of Lord High Commissioner. The number of 
parishes the clergymen of which derive their income or stipend wholly 
from the teinds or tithes is 925. There are twenty-seven collegiate 
churches. There were also a number of localities converted into parishes 
quoad sacra by the General Assembly in 1833 and 1834, the ministers 
of which were invested with all the rights and privileges of parish mi- 
nisters, and declared constituent members of the ecclesiastical courts. 
These Acts of the Assembly were however repealed in 1843. These 
churches, numbering about 200, were thus reduced to mere missionary 
stations or chapels of ease. The Legislature however passed a law in 
1844 (7th and 8th Vict. ¢. 44), to the effect, that if a bare majority 
(not three-fourths as formerly) of the landowners of a parish agreed to 
disjoin such parish into one or more ecclesiastical districts, and if from 
teinds or otherwise they secured a competent income for the benefice, 
new parishes might, in every such case, be erected. The following 
have since been erected by the Teind Court under the above Act— 
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1845, June 11.— Parishes of Bernera, Deerness, Foss, Innerwick, Gleulyon, 
Tona, Kinloch Rannoch, Kinloch Spelvie, Salen, Tober- 
mory, Trumesgarry, and Ulva. 

1845, June 25.— Tomintoul. 

—— Dee, 3.—Ballochulish and Corran of Ardgour. 

1846, Feb. 4,— Keanlochberyie and Strathy. 

—— March 4,— Croick, New Rothesay, and North Bute. 

—— Dec. 9.—Berriedale, Duror, Keiss, Lochgilphead, and Muckairn. 

1847, June 30.—Shuttleston, Quoad Omnia, out of the Barony Parish of 
Glasgow. 

—— July 14. — Halin-in-Waternish, and Stenscholl. 

— Dee. 8.—St. Thomas, North Leith. 

1849, May 30. — Kilmany, Portnahaven, and Oa. 

July 11.— Calton, Quoad Omnia, out of the Barony Parish of Glasgow. 

1850, Feb. 20. — Teviothead. 

July 10, — Gaelic Church and Parish of Edinburgh. Maryhill, Glas- 

gow, Quoad Omnia. 

1851, March 5.— Ardrossan. 

—— May 28. — Savoch of Deer. 

— June 11.—St. Andrews, Dunfermline; and Enzie. 

— June 25.— Kirkhope, Quoad Omnia. 

— July 9.— Houndwood. 

—— Nov. 19.— Tenandry. 

Dec. 3.—St. Columba, Glasgow ; and Poolewe. 

1852, July 14.— St. Mathews, in St. George’s parish, Glasgow; and Gileom- 
ston. Aberdeen. 


The incomes of the clergy (exclusive of the quoad sacra parishes) are 
upon an average about £200, the amount of which is measured by the 
price of corn as fixed by the jiars, which is an annual average struck of 
the prices of grain in the different localities. This is however irrespective 
of manse and glebe. There is also an impost, called the Annuity Tax, 
originally proposed by Charles L, levied for the support of the city 
elergy in Edinburgh, Canongate, and Montrose, which has given rise 
to great dissatisfaction, and led to much unseemly rancour, to remove 
which various projects had been proposed; and a Select Committee of 
the House of Commons, in 1851, recommended a measure which was 
aceepted by the citizens, but rejected by the clergy. The unexhausted 
teinds amount to £148,610, 13s. 8d. annually.* Out of these unex- 
hausted teinds, a clergyman is entitled to apply to the Court of Session 
for an augmentation of his stipend; but twenty years must elapse 
before such application can be renewed. In several parishes the teinds 
are however exhausted. To raise the incumbent’s income in such 
parishes, where his income did not reach £158, 6s. 8d., including the 


* Parliamentary Return, House of Commons, 25th May, 1849. 
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communion elements, the 50 Geo. TIT. set apart a sum not exceeding 
£10,000 a year, with a further sum of £2000 a year, to raise the stipend 
of such clergymen as cannot, according to law, be provided with manses 
and glebes, to £200. The parishes so assisted are called Bounty Livings, 
Their number is 196, of which the highest receives from Government 
£144, 18s. 10d. (the teinds producing only £13, 17s. 10d.), and the 
lowest 1ls. 7d. There are seventeen parishes that receive above £100, 
and twenty-five that receive under £20.* The gross ecclesiastical income 
of the Church of Scotland, including that of the Chapels of Ease, will not 
exceed £200,000.¢ Returns were made to ourselves in 1851, of the 
attendance at 466 churches, which amounted to 189,264. The amount 
of collections and contributions received in aid of the General Assembly’s 
Six Schemes, for 1851-2, was £25,193, 7s. 4d. 


Free Church— Lay patronage, or the right of nominating to a vacant 
parish by a lay patron, has generally, though with modifications, been 
the law of the Church of Scotland. From 1690 to 1712, patronage was 
abolished, the right of presentation being lodged in the landholders of 
parishes and the members of their kirk sessions. Patronage was revived 
in the latter year, and continued uninterrupted till 1834, In that year 
the General Assembly, by a measure called the ‘ Veto Act,” gave the 
congregations belonging to parishes a right to reject a presentee, if he 
were not acceptable to them; but it was decided, first by the Court of 
Session, and subsequently by the House of Lords, that the General 
Assembly had no power to pass the “ Veto Act,” and that all proceedings 
under it were null and void. This decision was not however submitted 
to by the majority of the Assembly, by whom it was regarded as a usur- 
pation upon their rights. Government assumed an equally high position ; 
and on the 18th of May, 1843, the Disruption took place, whieh in one 
day emptied more than 500 pulpits, and carried out of the Establishment. 
more than half of the congregations, who constituted themselves, and such 
as might afterwards adhere to them, into a body, to be denominated the 
“Free Church of Scotland.”} The most extraordinary exertions and — 
sacrifices were made by the seceding party ; and in May, 1846, no fewer 
than 607 churches had been built, very many of these had schools in 


* Record in Teind Court, Peterkin’s Supplement. = ied 

+ M‘Culloch’s British Empire. vol. ii. p. 291. ; 

{ Soon after this, in the month of August, 1843, Parliament passed an Act, com- 
monly called Lord Aberdeen’s Act, for removing doubts respecting the admis-. 
sion to benefices in the Established Church. This Statute enables one or more 
parishioners, being members of the congregation, to state objections to the presenteo, 
of which the preshytery or other church judicatory are to be the judges. The right 
of patronage, it may be observed, is private property, and may be sold or alienated. 
The patronage of about a third of tho parishes in Scotland is vested in the Crown, _ 
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connection with them. At present, there are 746 churches, besides eighty- 
three stations supplied by preachers, but not on the Sustentation Fund. 
In 1851, returns were made to us of an attendance of 242,351 in 545 
churches. The whole sums raised for the various objects of the Free 
Church, from 30th March, 1851, to 31st March, 1852, was £267,479, 
12s, 54d, The total sums raised, from 18th of May, 1843, to 31st of 
March, 1852, have been £2,743,099, 15s. 6d. In towns, the stipends 
of the clergy range from £200 to £500; in the country, from £120 
to £150. 


United Presbyterian Church—The United Presbyterian Church is 
next to the Free Church in point of numbers and influence. It is 
composed of two bodies, originally bearing the names of the “ Secession 
Church” and “ Relief Church.” The former in 1732 separated from the 
Established Church, for the following reasons —“‘ The sufferance of error 
without adequate censure; the settling of ministers in reclaiming congre- 
gations; the neglect or relaxation of discipline; the restraint of ministerial 
freedom in testifying against mal-administration; and the refusal of the 
prevailing party to be reclaimed.”* The latter arose out of the General 
Assembly's deposition of the Rey. T. Gillespie, for refusing, on grounds 
of conscience, to take part in the ordination of a minister intruded upon 
a parish all but unanimously against him, and was therefore based on 
opposition to patronage.t The Free Church differs from the United 
Presbyterian Church, in the former upholding the principle of endowments 
by the State for religious purposes, which the latter disayows and holds to 
be erastian and unscriptural. The government of this church is strictly 
presbyterian. There are lay-elders, kirk-sessions, and presbyteries; and 
there is a meeting of Synod once a-year, the Synod being the supreme 
eourt. The United Presbyterian Church embraces 443 places of worship 
in Seotland.j The total membership of the church in full communion 
was, in 1852, estimated at nearly 148,000, giving an average of about 
800 to each congregation; and the total population enjoying the means 
of grace in connection with the United Presbyterian Church, was esti- 
mated at not less than 370,000.§ From returns made to us in 1851 by 


* Summary of Principles of the United Secession Church, p. 9. 

+ See M‘Kerrow’s “ History of the Secession;” “ Historical Sketch of the Origin 
of the Secession Church.” By the Rev. Andrew Thomson, B. A.; and the “ History 
of the Rise of the Relief Church.” By the Rev. Gavin Struthers, D.D., 1848. 

t Report of the Committee on Statistics, presented to the Synod at its Annual 
Meeting in May, 1852. Besides the above, the United Presbyterian Church has 
sixty-two congregations in England, in strict ecclesiastical connection ; but we have 
not included their membership, attendance, or contributions, in our enumeration, as 
not falling within our province. 

§ Ibid. 
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334 congregations, the total attendance at these was 141,274. . Whilst 
the incomes of some of the clergy in the metropolis and large cities are 
from £300 to £500 a-year, the general range of stipends is from £90 to 
£200. The total annual contributions of the Church, in seat rents, col- 
lections, and subscriptions for the support and extension of the Gospel, 
amounted in 1851-2 to about £147,000, which gives an average of nearly 
£1 sterling for each member. 4 
0 

Episcopal Church — Though Episcopacy was at various periods the es- 
tablished religion of Scotland, the number of Episcopalians is but small, 
being chiefly composed of the wealthier families in the several dioceses, 
which amount to seven. .There are 151 congregations. Those not in 
connection with the Scottish Episcopal communion, are St. Paul's, Aber- 
deen; Crieff; St. Thomas’, Edinburgh; St. Jude’s, Glasgow; Huntly; 
and St. Peter’s, Montrose. From returns made to us in 1851, by sixty- 
seven congregations, the total attendance of these was 13,375. ad 
Original Seceders—The Original Seceders, embracing between thirty 
and forty congregations (of which twenty returned to us in 1851 an 
attendance of 5127), separated in 1806 from the Secession Church, on 
the ground of holding the principles of the Westminster Confession” re~ 
specting the power of the civil magistrate in religion, which that Church 
refused to retain as one of its Articles. In May, 1852, the majority 
of this body joined the Free Church. The minority still exist as a 
distinct denomination. , 
Reformed Presbyterian Synod—This body regard themselves as re- 
presenting the “‘ Covenanters” of the times of Charles I. and IL., and are 
also known by the name of Cameronians, from Cameron, one of their 
most eminent ministers in the time of Charles II. Their Synod consists 
of six presbyteries, embracing forty congregations; thirty of which returned 
to us in 1851 an attendance of 6906. + 
“ 

Congregational Churches— There are about 100 Congregationalist 
or Independent churches, several of which are without settled clergymen 


and have small congregations. Kighty of these returned to us in 1851, 
an attendance of 16,764. 


Roman Catholics— There are 100 Roman Catholic chapels, fifty 
three of which made a return to us in 1851, of an attendance of 37,244. 


Other Religious Sects — Amongst these are Baptists, Methodists, 
Quakers, Unitarians, Jews, Glassites, &c. 
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EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS —The early history of Scotland presents us 
with a people destitute alike of education and of literature, until we reach 
the period of the foundation of the monasteries, the first of which was 
established in the small island of Iona, and numerous others were subse- 
quently founded in the twelfth century. Learning and science were even 
then confined to narrow limits, and many eminent scholars owed their 
instruction to foreign universities.* St. Andrews, the oldest of the 
Scotch Universities, was founded by papal authority in 1413; that of 
Glasgow by the same authority in 1450; that of Aberdeen, also with the 
sanction of the Pope, in 1494, though education did not commence in it 
till 1500 ; and that of Edinburgh, the only one established since the 
Reformation, in 1582. 

After the Reformation, the establishment and maintenance of schools 
became an object of anxious attention on the part of the Protestant clergy, 
and it may now be said, that every parish is provided with one or more 
schools, with the legal salary attached to them. So early as 1701, the 
parish schools were found inadequate to embrace the children of the entire 
community, and an association was then formed, entitled, “ The Society in 
Scotland for Propagating Christian Knowledge,” under whose auspices 
there were, in 1844, 252 schools, with 12,144 scholars. The General 
Assembly in 1824 appointed a committee for the purpose of increasing the 
means of education and religious instruction in Scotland, particularly 
in the Highlands and Islands. They have nearly 200 schools in opera- 
tion. The General Assembly's committee in 1833 appended to their 
annual report a valuable statement, entitled, ‘ Educational Statistics of 
the Highlands and Islands,” in which they however showed, that no less 
than 83,397 of all ages above six years of age, and 28,075 betwixt six 
and twenty years of age, were then unable to read, and ‘‘no very material 
alteration has since taken place.” Nor was the state of education in the 
Lowlands, particularly in cities, so favourable as the Committee at first 
was led to believe. In five parishes in Glasgow, for example, it was 
proved that there were no fewer than 1432 persons of both sexes, of 
fifteen years of age and upwards, unable to read; and this, notwithstanding 
the grammar schools of the larger burghs, the numerous congregational 
schools connected with individual congregations among the Dissenters, 
and an immense number of priyate or voluntary schools. In 1837, there 
were 1053 parish schools, at 924 of which there was an attendance of 
61,921 scholars; and 3354 non-parochial schools, at 2329 of which there 
was an attendance of 128,318. The Free Church has made great exer- 
tions to have a school connected with each congregation. The number 

* Chalmers’s Caledonia, vol. i. p. 768; M‘Crie’s Life of Knox; Irving’s Disserta- 
tion, prefixed to his Lives of the Scottish Poets. 

+ Anderson’s Guide to the Highlands, p. 87, 1851. 
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of congregational schools is 422, i.e. of schools connected with particular 
congregations, and receiving their rated proportional salary from the fund, 
The number of side or district schools is 174, and of missionary schools, 
or schools planted in destitute localities, “ where an aggressive effort is 


to be made on the territorial plan,” thirteen. Most of these are in 


connection with territorial churches, either in progress or in contem- 
plation. The number of grammar schools is five, to which fall to be 
added the two normal schools of Edinburgh and Glasgow. In con- 
nection with the congregational or other schools, there are about 
thirty-three industrial schools, in which females are employed to teach 
needlework and other branches of female industry, A few of these 
are not connected with other schools, but intrust to the mistress the 
entire education of the children attending the school. For this estab- 
lishment of schools there are 687 teachers. Besides these, there are 
assistants, monitors, pupil teachers, and apprentices, aiding in the 
work of tuition. The number of children reported as attending the 
salaried day schools, is 53,902, besides 1450 attending the model classes 
of the normal schools, and 141 normal students. ‘ Taking an average 
from the ordinary day schools returned for those not returned, we haye to 
add 2894, making in all the number attending our salaried day schools to 
be 58,387. But besides, we have children attending schools not on our 
scheme, but reported to us as substantially Free Church schools; and if 
we take them and the evening schools formerly reported into account, 
with an attendance of 15,000 children, which is an under estimate, we 
reckon about 73,387 of our Scottish youth as receiving their education 
more or less entirely at our hands.” * Until the educational returns under 
the census of 1851 are however published, an abstract of which will 
be given in our Appendix,*the precise state of our educational statistics 
cannot be known. In the meantime, Privy Council grants have been 
made to schools belonging to a variety of religious denominations, the 
distribution of which, up to 1852, is given in the subjoined note, as taken 
from a return moved for by Mr. M‘Gregor in the House of Commons.f 


* Report of Education Committee of the Free Church of Scotland. Submitted to 
the General Assembly on 2d June, 1851. 4 
¢ The number of schools (elementary and normal) which have received aid for the 
erection of school-houses, or for enlargement, or repairs, up to the 23d March, 1852, 
is 222. Of these, 101 are connected with the Established Charch, ninety-five with the 
Free Church, two with the Episcopal Church, one with a United Presbyterian con- 
gregation, one with the “ Incorporated National Society,” and twenty-two are not 
connected with any religious denomination. ‘he number of schools which have been 
aided by grants for augmentation of salaries of certificated teachers is 199, of which 
seventy-one belong to the Established Church, 121 to the Free Church, one to the 
United Presbyterian Church, and six are unconnected with any religious body. The 
number of schools aided by grants for the payment of apprenticed pupil teachers 
is 178, of which seventy-three are connected with the Established Church, ninety 
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These grants of the Privy Council are calculated to produce, and have 
already produced much evil, especially in the highlands, where “ school 
is opposed to school, teacher to teacher ;” and it is much to be deside- 
rated, that the parochial system of education were placed on a truly 
national basis—religious tests in connection with them abolished—the 
control of the parochial schools no longer placed in the hands of reli- 
gious denominations as such—and the remuneration of the teachers 
raised above the present miserable statutory salaries the funds at 
present set apart for the support of parochial schools to continue to be 
applied to this purpose—and such additions as may be found necessary 
in particular districts to be raised by local taxation. 


LITERATURE AND SCIENCE—It would be inconsistent with the nature 
of a work like this, to attempt even the briefest notice of the literary 
history of Scotland. We can afford room only for a few general remarks. 
There is scarcely a department in the wide field of learning and research, 
in which the Seotch have not been highly distinguished. In mathematical 
and physical science the names of James and David Gregory, of Maclaurin, 
Simpson, Black, Hutton, Robison, Playfair, Ivory, and Leslie, will be 
long remembered. In the practical arts of civil engineering, the labours 


with the Free Church, six with the Roman Catholic Church, one with the United 
Presbyterian Church, and eight are unconnected with any religious sect. The 
number of apprentices in these schools is given at 516, of which 204 are in schools 
connected with the Established Church, 259 are in schools connected with the Free 
Church, twenty-seven in schools connected with the Roman Catholic Church, two in 
a school connected with the United Presbyterian Church, and twenty-four are in 
schools unattached to any religious body. Those apprentices only are included in 
this return who haye been actually paid up to the 23d March, 1852. Pupil teachers 
who have failed to fulfil the conditions.on which their payments depend, or those 
who have been admitted to apprenticeship since March, 1851, are not included in this 
return, the pupil teachers not receiving any payment until twelve months after the 
date of their apprenticeship. The amount paid is, in all—stipends to apprentices. 
£11,261, 10s.; gratuities to teachers, £3679, 9s.1d. These sums have been distributed 
as follows— Established Church— apprentices, £4634, 4s. 2d.; teachers, £1508, 10s. 9d. ; 
Free Church—apprentices, £5794, 10s. 10d.; teachers, £1884, 6s. 8d.; Roman Catholic 
Church—apprentices, £404; teachers, £132; United Presbyterian Church—appren- 
tices, £81, 5s.; teacher (or teachers) £29, 5s.; Unconnected—apprentices, £347, 10s. ; 
teachers, £125, 6s. 8d. 

In a note appended to the es it is added—“ There has been a fixed annual 
grant of £1000 payable to the Education Committee of the General Assembly of the 
Established Church of Scotland, since the year 1844, towards the general expenses 
of their normal schools at Edinburgh and Glasgow. ‘The following sums, also, have 
been paid to the Education Committee of the training schools in connection with the 
Free Church at Edinburgh and Glasgow, on account of students who have obtained 
* certificates of merit,’ and also on account of Queen’s Scholars —To Edinburgh Free 
Church Training School, on account of certificated students, £943, 6s. 8d ; on account 
of Queen’s Scholars, £27, 18s. 4d.; and to Glasgow Free Church Training School, on 
account of certificated students, £731, 13s. 4d.” 
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of Watt, Murdoch, Rennie, and Telford, will bear testimony to the 
remotest times of their pre-eminent talents, In history, Fordun, Bucha- 
nan, Robertson, Hume, Stuart, Ferguson, Watson, and Smollett, have — 
shone forth with the highest lustre. Among our ethical writers may be 
enumerated Reid, Smith, Beattie, Oswald, Campbell, Lord Kames, Lord 
Monboddo, and Stewart; among our novellists, Smollett, Moore, Galt, 
Mackenzie, and Sir Walter Scott ; among our physicians and anatomists, 
Cullen, the Gregories and the Munroes ; among our erities, Blair, Kames, 
and Jeffrey; among our antiquaries, Lord Hailes, Geddes, Pinkerton, 
George Chalmers, and Dr. Jamieson; among our divines, Macknight, Blair, 
Logan, Moncrieff, Alison, Thomson, and Chalmers ; among our painters, 
Runciman, Jamieson, Raeburn, Thomson, and Wilkie; and among our 
poets, Lermont, Barbour, Douglas, Ramsay, Thomson, Mallet, Drum- 
mond, Armstrong, Arbuthnot, Mickle, Smollet, Beattie, Ferguson, Burns, 
Mackenzie, Baillie, Leyden, Scott, and Byron. : 
There are two events in the literary history of Scotland, which it is 
impossible to pass without notice, not only from the prominent place which 
they hold, but from the extensive and deep interest which they have excited 
in every part of the civilized world. The events to which we allude are 
the appearance of the poems of Ossian, and the novels of Sir Walter Seott. — 
The publication of the Waverley novels forms a singular feature in the 
literary history of Scotland. The fine sketches which they contain of the 
character and manners of the Scottish peasantry; the dramatic scenes 
which the author has sketched with such vivacity and richness of effect; 
and the purity of the Scottish language, with all the peculiar phraseology — 
and idioms which are employed, have placed these works at the head of — 
all others of the same class. But the singular feature in these works is, 
that like the poems of Ossian, though they are in a peculiar manner 
national works, conversant with our national history and local manners, 
yet they have acquired the character of European productions, which 
excite the same admiration in the most distant countries, where our 
history, our language, and our customs are unknown. The author has 
struck those chords of human feeling and sympathy which belong to” 
man as an individual of the species, which no territorial limits ean con-— 
fine, and which no factitious institutions ean impair. “ Picturesque, 
interesting, and bard-like as are his narrative poems, the pathos, humour, — 
description, character, and above all, the marvellous fertility displayed in’ 
the novels, show far greater power. A whole region of the territory of 
imagination is occupied by this extraordinary man alone and unapproach- 
able. Lope de Vega, and many others, have shown wonderful rapidity in” 
composition; but their works, with very few exceptions, haye died almost — 
as soon as they were horn. The fertility of Voltaire is wonderful ; but 
a great part of what he has written is so objectionable on the score of 
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religion or morality, that even his wit does not furnish salt enough to keep 
from corruption the intellectual food he has lavished in such abundance. 
But the novels of Scott will furnish entertainment to many generations ; 
nor is there likely to he any race of men so fastidious as to require any 
thing purer, so spoilt by excitement, as to need any thing more amusing, 
or so graye, as to scorn all delight from this kind of composition.” * 


CRIME— The number of offenders in Scotland has fallen from 4488, on 
the average of five years ending with 1850, to 4001 in the year 1851. 
The number of offenders in 1851 was less by 500 than in 1850—less by 
all but 1000 than in the year 1848—less than it has been in any year 
since 1845. 

The decrease, it appears, has been chiefly in the male criminals, who 
have fallen from 3301 in 1850 to 2892 in 1851, while the diminution of 
female offenders has been no more than from 1167 to 1109. There has 
been a gratifying decrease in the number of persons convicted under the 
aggravation of previous convictions, They were 1022 in 1850, and 735 
in 1851. The number of offenders brought to trial in Scotland was 3638 
in 1850, and 3328 in 1851. The number convicted, outlawed, or found 
insane, was 3381 in the former year, and 5094 in the latter year. As 
regards the nature of the crimes, offences against the person have de- 
creased from 1088, on the average of five years ending with 1850, to 981 
in the year 1851; offences against property committed with violence have 
fallen from 703 to 665; offences against property committed without 
violence, from 2182 to 1925; malicious offences against property, from 
73 to 54; forgery and offences against the currency, from 146 to 126; 
and other offences not included in the above classes, from 295 to 252. 
There is a decrease, therefore, in every class of crime known to the law. 
Still more gratifying is the decrease in the number of juvenile offenders. 
The enormous proportion which these bore to the whole number of cri- 
minals, was long a reproach to Seotland; but the evil, we are happy to 
say, seems now to show tokens of abatement. The offenders under six- 
teen years of age rose from 555, on the average of five years ending with 
1840, to 611, on the average of five years ending 1844, and to 638, on 
the average of five years ending with 1850. But from this last and 
highest point, the number has fallen to 508 in the year 1851—a decrease 
of more than a sixth part. How much of the diminution may be due to 
the multiplication of ragged or industrial schools, we are unable to say ; 
but whatever influence these excellent institutions exercise in reclaiming 
the outeasts of our large towns, must serve to thin the ranks of juvenile 
offenders; and the fact of a large decrease in the number of criminals 


* Lord John Russel’s Life of Thomas Moore the Poet, 852. 
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under sixteen years of age, may be received as proof, that the hopes of 
the benevolent promoters of these schools have not been disappointed, 


POOR LAWS— Though poor rates were not generally imposed in Seot- 
land, yet a law involving a compulsory assessment for the support of the 
impotent poor, was passed as early as the year 1576 by the Scotch Parlia- _ 
ment, which Statute formed, until lately, the basis of the poor law code. 
The very existence of such a Statute seemed, however, nearly unknown 
till the middle of last century. Legal assessments were reluctantly 
resorted to, the resources of the kirk-session being in general deemed 
sufficient. In 1579 the Scotch Parliament passed the celebrated Statute 
12 James VI. c. 74, which forms the basis of the existing code of poor 
laws. This Statute is, in several parts, literally copied from the English 
Statute, 14 Elizabeth, ec. 5, passed about seven years previously. There 
is not a word however in the Statute about providing for any unemployed 
person, though this forms a prominent feature in the English Act. The 
truth is, that the circumstances of the country, when the Act of James 
and the later Scotch Acts were passed, were such as to make it quite 
unnecessary to organize any provision for the relief of the able bodied 
poor. But in the present day, Scotland has many large and populous 
towns, very extensive manufactures, and a large agricultural population, 
employed only from day to day, so that there must necessarily be great 
numbers of able bodied persons occasionally reduced to a state of 
pauperism without any fault of their own. This, and the miserable pit- 
tances doled out to the aged and impotent poor, led to the passing of the 
8th and 9th Vict. c. 83. A parliamentary return was last year pub- 
lished, of the gross amount of sums levied under the head of Poor Rate 
in Scotland from 1840 to 1850, stated in pounds sterling, and in quarters: 
of wheat taken at the annual average. The gross sum levied for the dif- 
ferent years, stated in money, was—1840, £202,812 ; 1841, £218,481; 
1842 and 1843, no return; 1844, £254,814; 1845, £306,044; 1846, 
£407,654; 1847, £503,351; 1848, £555,648; 1849, £547,558; 1850, 
£518,015. The sum as stated in quarters of wheat was — 1840, 61,149 
qrs.; 1841, 67,921 qrs.; 1844, 101,000 qrs,; 1845, 120,410 qrs.; 1846, 
149,141 qrs.; 1847, 144,320 qrs.; 1848, 220,058 qrs.; 1849, 247,483 
qrs.; 1850, 257,398 qrs. The statements for the years 1840 and 1841 
are taken from a return made in 1843 (entitled Population and Poor 
Relief, Scotland); there are no returns showing the sums levied in 
Scotland for the years 1843 and 1844; while the statements for 1844 
and the following years are taken from the annual reports of the Board 
of Supervision. The financial year, according to the returns of the 
Board of Supervision, commences on the 15th of May of each year, and 
the return being dated prior to 15th May, 1852, the return for 1851 
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could not be given. From the return for 1851, since published, comparing 
the year ending on the 14th May, 1851, with the year ending 14th May, 
1850, a decrease is found of 1677 in the number of registered poor 
relieved during the year; of 2125 in the number of poor on the register 
at the expiry of the year; of 10,977 in the number of casual poor 
relieved during the year; of 4971 in the number of poor refused relief ; 
and of 427 in the number of orphans or deserted children. “ The 
primary causes of this decrease are, no doubt,” says the Report of the 
Board of Supervision, “ the abundance of employment, and the dimi- 
nished cost of subsistence; but the erection and more efficient manage- 
ment of poor houses has materially contributed to these results, which 
might not perhaps have been attained, unless these establishments had 
been multiplied.” 
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GENERAL DESCRIPTION.* 


ABERDEENSHIRE is a large and important county, situate in the N. E. of 
Scotland, between 56° 52’ and 57° 42’ N. lat., and between 1° 49’ and 
3° 48’ W. long. from Greenwich; bounded by the German Ocean on the 
N. and E.; by the counties of Kincardine, Forfar, and Perth, on the 8. ; 
and by those of Inverness, Moray, and Banff, on the W. Its greatest 
length is 86 m., and its breadth 40 m., and contains, by Arrowsmith’s 
map, 1960 sq. m., or an area of 1,254,400 English acres. It contains 85 
parishes, and is popularly divided into five districts, viz. — Mar, which is 
mountainous, particularly Braemar, the highland part of it; most of the 
bounding mountains being from 3 to 4000 ft. above the level of the sea; 
2d, Formartin, of which the land on the sea-coast is low and fertile, but 
hills and mosses are spread over the interior ; 3d, Buchan, which is the 
peninsular part of Aberdeenshire, is generally a flat surface, and though 
fertile, abounds in extensive wastes; 4th, Garioch, a large and beautiful 
valley, sheltered by surrounding hills; and 5th, Strathbogie, the greater 
part of which consists of hills, mosses, and moors. 

The principal mountains are Benmacdhui, 4305 ft.; Cairntoul, 4245 ; 
Benaven, 3920; Lochnagar, 3800; Benuarn, 3589; Scarscoch, 3402. 
Several mountains in the district of Mar show signs of a voleanic origin. 

The principal rivers are the Deet and the Dont; the great value of 


. * The Sheriff Court for the county is held in the Courthouse, Aberdeen, on 
Wednesdays and Fridays; the Small Debt Court on Thursdays; and Commissary 
Court on Wednesdays at 10 o’clock. Courts are held at Peterhead weekly. 

The General Quarter Sessions are held in the Courthouse, Aberdeen, on the first 
Tuesday of March, May, August, and last Tuesday of October. 

+ “The Dee is the highest river in Great Britain, its source being on Braeriach, 
a mountain in the head of Braemar, 4000 feet above the level of the sea. From that 
alpine region it descends impetuously in an easterly direction, and after pursuing 
a winding course through scenes of acknowledged grandeur and magnificence, falls 
into the German Ocean at Aberdeen, nearly 80 miles from its souree. The super- 
abundant waters of about 900 square miles feed its current; but so clean are its 
gravelly banks and pebbly channel, that its waters rival in purity the most limpid 
streams in Scotland.” This beautiful river has never been however rendered ser- 
viceable to the manufacturer nor to the agriculturist ; for instead of fattening the 
meadows of the latter with a rich! alluvia, its inundations carry off the best part of 
the soil, and deposit in its place a bed of sand, possessed of little or no vegetative 
power.—See New Stat. Ac.,“ Aberdeenshire,” p. 875. 

t The Don rises on the skirts of Benaven, 6 miles W. of Curgarff, amongst the 
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which depends on the quantity and fineness of their salmon, The Ythan 
and Ugie, within the county, and the Deveron and Bogie on its boun- 
daries, are also considerable streams. Muscles are plentiful near the 
mouth of the Ythan, and pearl muscles haye sometimes been discovered 
at its lower extremity. One of the jewels of the ancient crown of 
Scotland is said to haye been found here. There are also several lakes, 
well stored with pike, trout, eels, and other kinds of fish, occupying about 
6400 acres of the superficial extent of the county. The county is also 
noted for its chalybeate springs at Peterhead, Fraserburgh, and at 
Pannanich, on the Dee. 

The climate of Aberdeenshire, except in the mountainous districts, is 
rendered comparatively mild, by its being bounded on two sides by the 
sea. The winters are not so severe as in some of the southern counties, 
but the springs are late, owing to the prevalence of easterly winds; and 
in autumn the weather is often wet and stormy. Wheat, however, and 
all the other crops cultivated in Scotland come to perfection ; and the 
inhabitants, who are not subject to any local diseases, sometimes live to a 
great age. 

Aberdeenshire is not rich in mineral productions. No coal has been 
found in it, and limestone is by no means abundant. Slate quarries are 
wrought to a small extent, and manganese and black lead have been 
discovered. Amethysts, beryls, emeralds, and other precious stones, par- 
ticularly that species of rock-crystal, called Cairngorm stones, are found 
in the Crathie mountains. But granite is the most abundant mineral,* 
and has brought considerable sums into the county, besides supplying the 
inhabitants with excellent stones for building and other purposes. 


mountains which bound Aberdeenshire on the §8.W. at the head of Strathdon, and 
which divide it from the head of Strathdeveron in Banffshire. Its whole course 
is about 62 miles, and falls into the sea at Old Aberdeen. Its flow is nowhere rapid, 
but in general runs through level fields, so little elevated above its usual surface, 
that when violent rain falls it bursts its bounds at once. The havoc it occasioned in 
August, 1829, was fearful. 

*“Mhe country forming the peninsula between the Dee and the Spey, or the 
counties of Aberdeen and Banff, is in many respects a peculiar region, distinguished 
from the rest of Scotland. Its general structure is remarkably uniform, the basis 
of the whole region being, as M‘Culloch has stated, granite, thinly covered with 
primary strata, gneiss, mica-slate, and clay-slate, in numerous irregular patches. 
Though we conceive he has somewhat exaggerated the dimensions of the granite, 
still it undoubtedly occupies a larger portion of the surface than in any other part 
of Scotland, and also appears in lower situations. This is probably owing to this 
region having been exposed to some denuding agent, which has removed most of the 


superior strata, and thus exposed the foundation on which they rested. It may hence 


be inferred, that the remainder of the country contains an equal portion of granite, 
concealed below the metamorphic rocks, and that the argument against this theory 
of their origin, is drawn merely from our ignorance, and from confining our views to 
the mere superficial phenomena. The same cause accounts for the flatness, or rather 
rounded undulating charactor of the eastern district; whilst the western-rises into 
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The resources of the county, in an agricultural point of view, have 
been of late years much augmented. If we except the scenery along the 
courses of the large rivers, the general character of the county is bleak 
and uninyiting. The grain chiefly cultivated is oats, and a prodigious 
number of cattle, of the far famed Aberdeenshire horned, and Angus polled 
breeds,* and sheep of different kinds are reared. “ About 160,000 acres 
of land are supposed to be amnually sown with oats, being more than is 
ploughed for all other purposes whatever. A great deal of bear or bigg 
is raised; and some, but not much, wheat. In fact, neither the soil nor 
climate of this county are suitable for wheat. It is often thrown out of 
the ground by storms or hard frosts, sueceeded by thaws, in the winter 
or early in the spring; and in late seasons, it is exposed to heavy rains in 
September. Turnip culture has rapidly extended. In 1811, there were 
20,000 acres under turnip, being about five times the extent of land 
under potato; but though the turnip culture has increased in the in- 
terval, we are informed, that the proportion under the potato is now 
greater. On the small holdings of tradesmen and others, a good deal is 
done by the spade. Above 3500 acres have been trenched in the vicinity 
of Aberdeen; and the practice of trenching is general throughout the 
county. This is necessary to get quit of the blocks of granite with 
which the soil is encumbered. The larger pieces are cut into stone for 
building or pavement, being partly consumed in the country, and partly 
exported; the smaller pieces are put into consumption dykes, or are em- 
ployed in the construction of roads, drains, &c. In no country, perhaps, 
has nature done less to promote improvement, and in none has the patient 
industry of man done more. The native breed of cattle is preferred by 
the best judges. They have increased much in size during the last thirty 
years; and are said, indeed, to have doubled in weight since the intro- 
duction of the turnip husbandry! The stock of cattle in 1811, was es- 
timated at 110,000; of which 28,000 were’ milch cows, 22,000 calves, 
20,000 year olds, 19,000 two year olds, and 21,000 three years old and 
upwards. The dairy husbandry has made great progress during the 
last dozen years. The value of the butter shipped from Aberdeen and 
Peterhead is now believed to exceed £100,000 a-year. The stock of 
sheep in this county was formerly greater than at present. In 1811 it 


lofty mountains, showing however a less proportion of eruptive rocks. This dis- 
tinctive character is well seen from the top of Bennachie (1440 ft.), situated on the 
outskirts of the high ground. To the antiquary also the vicinity of this hill is par- 
ticularly interesting ; while the rich valleys on the north and west, and the romantic 
ruins around, render it worthy of a visit from the lovers of the picturesque.”—Nicol’s 
Geology, p. 181. : 

* The short horned or Tees Water breed prevails, however, to a considerable 
extent, and seems in spite of the opposition which its introduction encountered from 
various quarters, to be gaining ground. 
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was not supposed to exceed 100,000; but it has increased since, not-— 
withstanding sheep-farming has made less progress in this than in any 
other highland county. Breed various; small whitefaced, blackfaced, © 
and cheviots! ** In making a comparison of the soil on the banks of the | 
Dee and Don, the latter has manifestly the advantage, hence the old 


rhyme — 
* A rood o’ Don’s worth twa o’ Dee, : 


Unless it be for fish and tree.” . 


The fiar prices for 1849 were—wheat without fodder, 33s. 2d.; oats 
first, with fodder, 19s. 6d., without fodder, 13s. 6d.; oats second, with 
fodder, 19s., without fodder, 13s.; barley with fodder, 25s., without. 
fodder, 20s.; bear first, with fodder, 23s., without fodder, 18s.; bear 
second, with fodder, 21s. 8d., without fodder, 16s. 8d.; beans, 20s. ve 
imperial quarter; oatmeal, 11s. 4d. per boll of 140 imperial bushels. 

The yalued rent in 1674 was £235,665, 8s. 11d. Scots; the aie 
value of real property, as assessed in 1815, £325,218 sterling ; ; in 1843, 
£603,968 ; gross rental in 1842-3, £423,389; rent per acre in 1810-11, 
3s. 83d.; in 1842-3, 6s. 9d. ; increase, 3s. OLd. per acre. There are 385 
heviore of £100 Scots valoed rent. The fpexttenl run of wages is— 
ploughmen’s WARS: half-yearly, board and lodging, £7; young lads, £45 
herd boys, £2; female servants, housework, £2, 10s., out-door, £2; mar- 
ried slbumluen: living in their houses, from £4 to £5 half-year, with 4 a 
cow’s keep (or a Scotch pint of milk per day), two pecks of meal per week 
and their peats driven. The scythe is now almost entirely used in cutting 
down the crop. The farmers engage hands for the harvest about Lam- 
mas. <A cutter gets about £2, 10s.; a bandster from £2 to £2, 5s.; 
women from 30s. to 34s. ' 

Leases for 19 years are common, but the farms are not generally so 
large as in the south-eastern parts of Scotland. 

From the mountainous nature of the county, the woods are a source of 
great profit to the proprietors. There is abundance of natural pines ¢ 
stupendous height, fit for masts of the largest size. Wheat grown in th 
forests of Braemar has been thought superior to any brought from the 
north of Europe. More than a tenth part of the whole surface of the 
county is under wood. ‘, 

Besides the salmon fisheries already noticed, the sea fishings employ 
a number of hands, and the Greenland whale fishery is carried on with 
great success, by ships fitted out from Aberdeen and Peterhead. 

The manufacture of linens, woollens, and stockings, engages mar 
hands; and the cotton and sail-cloth manufactures have been succes 
fully introduced in Aberdeen, Peterhead, and Huntly. 


> 
* M‘Culloch’s British Empire, vol. i. p. 294. 
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A share of our foreign trade, chiefly with the north of Europe, has 
been long enjoyed by this county; and the improvements from time to 
time, made on the harbour of Aberdeen, must contribute essentially to 
the extension of its commerce. 

The people of this district of country, are generally persevering in their 
industry and open to improvement. “On the sea coasts,” says Chambers 
in his Gazetteer, “they have a distinct difference of physiognomical ap- 
pearance from other parts of Scotland, and attest by this, as well as by 
their peculiar dialect, that they are the descendants of those races of men 
which originally came from the northern regions of Europe, and fixed 
themselves down in this part of Scotland. In natural quickness and 
sagacity, the people of Aberdeenshire are scarcely equalled. To say of 
a man, indeed, that he is Aberdeenawa, that is from the district of Aber- 
deenshire, is held in Scotland to be the same thing as to say, that he is 
more acute and ingenious than the rest of his countrymen. In the eyes 
of such Englishmen as know this country commercially, Aberdeenshire 
is describable as Scotland double refined.” ‘The people do not use much 
flesh at ordinary meals, the common food of the whole labouring class 
consisting of milk, meal, and a few varieties of vegetables. 

The chief peculiarity of the ecelesiastical statistics of Aberdeenshire, is 
the great prevalence of Episcopacy, not only among the higher orders but 
with a great number of the lower classes, as compared with counties more 
to the south. In the diocese of Aberdeen, which extends only a little be- 
yond the county, there are no less than twenty-two Episcopal chapels under 
a bishop resident at Aberdeen, The bulk of the population are, however, 
members of the Established, Free, or United Presbyterian Churches. 

In 1831, the population of the county was 177,657, distributed as 
follows — Oceupiers of land employing labourers, 3591; occupiers not 
employing labourers, 6012; agricultural labourers, 9018; labourers not 
agricultural, 5107; manufacturing operatives, 2294; employed in retail 
trades and handicrafts, 11,642; capitalists, 1750; male servants, 450; 
female servants, 10,759; total families, 39,930. Inhabited houses, 
29,502. In 1841, the population amounted to 192,387; and in 1851, 
214,658; males, 101,057; females, 113,601. Inhabited houses, 32,110 ; 
uninhabited ditto, 768; building, 179. The number on p. r, in 1849 
was 7066; cas. 1535; ims. or fat. 231; orph. or des. 443. Assess, 
£25,847, 18s. 24d.; other sources, £8166, 0s. 13d.; total, £24,013, 18s. 
3$d. Relief of poor on r. £26,380, 9s. 94d.; cas. £1067, 7s. 2d.; med. 
r. £1381, 9s. 84d.; exp. £2331, 1s. 4d.; total, £31,360, 8s. Ojd. The 
more .generous support of the poor and indigent, thus induced by the 
New Poor Law Act, may be judged of from a comparison of what the 
support of the poor of a given parish in the county was, as in Fyvie, 
£120 under the old system, and in 1849, £362, 16s, 8d. 
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In the New Statistical Account (“ Aberdeenshire”), the number of 
persons committed for trial, or bailed for different offences in the county, 
for the year 1841, is thus stated — Offences against the person, 26; 
against property, committed with violence, 8; without violence, 62; 
against the currency, 4; other offences, 2—in all, 92. Since that period | 
criminality has rather increased—the year 1847 showing 216 convictions ; — 
1848, 163; and 1849, 267. The following is the return of convictions 
in the county of Aberdeen from Ist April, 1849, to 1st April, 1850— 
Circuit Court, 10; Sheriff Court, 123; Justice of Peace Court, 87; 
total, 220. ve 

The three principal lines of road in this county are—Ist, From Aber- — 
deen running west and south-west by Midmar, Tarland, and Crathie, to 
Castleton of Braemar, and then turning south and entering Perthshire by 
the Spittal: 2d, From Aberdeen northwards by Old Meldrum, to Banff: 
3d, From Aberdeen northwestwards to Alford, and thence south through 
Strathbogie to Portsoy. 

The Aberdeen Railway Company, some years ago, projected a line’ 
proceeding from the city of Aberdeen, through the counties of Aber- 
deen, Kincardine, and Forfar, along the north-east coast of Scotland, 
and by Laurencekirk to Montrose, with a fork from Guthrie to Arbroath — 
and Forfar, and a branch to Brechin. Part of the line, including the 
Arbroath and Forfar Railway to Montrose and Brechin, was opened on 
February 1, 1848, and the whole line completed and opened for traftie 
on April 1, 1850. Aberdeen is now in direct railway communication 
with the south, and towards the north will in like manner haye railway 
transit, on the completion of the Great North of Scotland line, to Peter- 
head, Inverness, &c., whieh, as a field for railway enterprise, presents 
many obvious advantages. Steam vessels ply regularly to London every 
Saturday, also to Edinburgh, Inverness, Neweastle, Wick, Kirkwall, and — 
Lerwick. There is also a canal to Inverury. 4 

The county sends one member to parliament. Constituency in 1850-1, ; 
3995. 1 

The burghs of Peterhead, Kintore, and Inverury, unite with Elgin, — 
Cullen, and Banff, in returning a representative. ~ 2 

Aberdeen is the seat of a University, and besides the above named 
burghs, the county contains some handsome towns, such as Fraserburgh, 
Turriff, and Old Meldrum. a 

The chief seats of nobility and gentry are—Haddo House, Earl of 
Aberdeen ; Huntly Lodge; Slains Castle, Earl of Errol; Keith Hall, Earl 
of Kintore; Aboyne Castle, Marquess of Huntly; Mar Lodge, Earl of 
Fife; Philorth House, Lord Saltoun ; Castle Forbes ; Monymusk ; Fintray 
House ; Fyvie Castle; Pitfour; Craig; Cluny; Strichen, Lord Loyat; 
Cairness, &e., &e. . 7 
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Aberdeenshire is also noted as containing Balmoral, in the parish of 
Crathie, the chosen highland retreat of our gracious Queen, Victoria. 

Tn 1837 there were 93 parish schools, at which attend, 6103; and 
200 private schools, at 161 of which attend. 6765. 


CITY OF ABERDEEN *— Aberdeen, a considerable seaport and capital of the 
county to which it gives its name, is situated on the German Ocean, at the 
mouth of the river Dee, and considered the capital of the North of Scotland. 
Strictly speaking, it consists of two distinct towns, the Old and the New, 
situated in different parishes, and haying distinct charters and privileges, but 
included within the same parliamentary boundary, unites in returning one 
member to parliament. The town of Old Aberdeen, lying about a mile to 
the north of the New Town, at the mouth of the river Don, will be noticed 
under the parish of Old Machar, of which it is the capital. 

Geological Structure and Contour—The topography of the parish of St. Ni- 
cholas, in which Aberdeen is situated, is thus described in the New Stat. Ac. of 
Scotland—* Its shape is irregularly quadrangular. It is bounded on the south 
side by the river, along which it extends about 1} miles, in a direction nearly 
- east and west. On the east side the sea forms its limit for nearly 1} miles, ina 
direction almost due north, to about the point opposite the middle of the Broad 
Hill, a small eminence which is situated nearly half-way between the mouth of the 
Dee and that of the Don. From this point, there is no natural division of the 
parish from the ancient one of Old Machar; the boundary runs nearly west for 
about a mile, and then turns irregularly a little to the south-west about the same 
distance, till it reaches the extreme west corner of the parish between Broad- 
ford and Gileomston, and from thence it turns nearly south, and extends along 
the Den Burn, almost three quarters of a mile, till it meets the south boundary, 
at the place where that burn falls into the basin of the harbour, The super- 
ficial contents of the parish may be estimated at about 1100 imperial acres, of 
which rather more than one-half (including the whole of the west, the greater 
part of the south, and nearly one-half of the north sides) is occupied by the 
city of Aberdeen and the village of Futtie, which lies along the river towards 
the east end of the south boundary. By far the greater part of the remainder, 
along the east side, is occupied by the links and a range of low sand-hills, by 
which they are separated from the sea coast. Along the north side, from the 
Broad Hill to the point where the buildings of Aberdeen begin, the ground is 
laid out in market gardens, nurseries, and bleach-greens.” From the exposed 
situation of the town on the east coast, the climate is variable, and catarrhs, 
pulmonary complaints, and rheumatism are not unfrequent. ‘The thermometer 
has been observed in winter as low as 10°, and scarcely ever rises above 75° 
in the shade during a summer day. The barometer scarcely ever rises above 


* Presbytery of Aberdeen—Synod of Aberdeen. See Thom’s History of Aberdeen, 
Kennedy's Annals of Aberdeen, &e. 
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30-5 inches, or sinks below 28. The prevailing winds are, during winter, is 
north and east, and during summer, west, In spring, an easterly wind sets in 
generally for a month or so. The aurora borealis is sometimes seen here in 
great splendour. 1) 

Manufactures and Trade—The commerce and manufactures of Aberdeen are 
extensive and flourishing. Cotton is one of the most important branches ¢ 
manufacture, employing in 1840, about 2000 hands.* There are also fiv 
or six woollen factories, employing from 2000 to 2500 persons. The fl 
manufacture employs about 8000; the iron manufacture about 1000; the pay 
manufacture about 500; rope and twine making about 200; and comb-making 
245.+ There are also several breweries and distilleries. Besides the whale 


- 


* “We would particularly recommend to the stranger a visit to Banner Mill, one 
of the most extensive and best arranged cotton manufactories in the kingdom,’ 
Anderson’s Highland Guide, p. 421. | 

+t This branch of industry was introduced into Aberdeen as far back as 1788, but — 
it was carried on in a very small way till 1830, when the firm of Stewart, Rowell 
and Co. commenced on a larger scale than has been done in any other part of Se 
and they were the first to apply steam power to this department. “At the time c 
our visit (1851), there were in the employment of Messrs. Stewart, Rowell, & Co. 
456 men and boys, and 164 women—in all, 620 hands, exactly four times the number 
employed in the comb trade in all Scotland when they commenced business. This 
class of artisans were formerly noted for their dissipated habits; but in the present 
day, we are much struck by the quiet and orderly appearance of the men as they 
poured out of the work at six o'clock. It occurred to us, however, that all thi 
organization and improvement was not brought about without considerable difficulty — 
and trouble, and we were right. In a conversation with one of the partners, that 
gentleman, in reply to our inquiries on this point, remarked —‘ We know from hard 
experience a little about the improvement of the working classes. It is no easy tas! 
Twenty years ago, when we commenced business, we did so under many disadvan- 
tages. We had all the difficulties of an overstocked market to contend with, a powe' 
ful and well-connected opposition in the English market, defects in our machinery, 
and other circumstances equally discouraging. We surmounted all these only to find — 
a still greater difficulty with our men, In the habit of working irregularly at home, 
like tailors, they disliked our systematized division of labour; they resisted, rebelled, 
and left their work on more than one occasion, when they knew we required them 
most, Nevertheless, we stuck to our principles. We showed them the necessity of 
consistent labour for ten hours a-day, six days in the week. We reasoned with them 
but never coerced. We established a temperance society and library in the works, 
and held ont a premium to members, and took every means of rewarding merit, until 
the conviction at length took root, that they obtained substantial justice at our hands, 
and gradually the annoyance became less, and now is unknown inour works. At 
moment, we have infinitely less trouble in managing 600 people than we had at 
time in managing fifty.’ The material of hoofs depends for its supply on the Germ 
and home markets, and its value at thismoment is abont £12 per ton. Hoof’ are used 
generally in the manufacture of the cheapest description of combs; but although e 
least valuable material, it is the subject of the most costly and ingenious mechanical 
appliances in the process of its manufacture, At the time of onr visit, the quantity 
horns and hoofs in stock amounted to upwards of 100 tons of each. This imme: 
mass of horns was contained in a large storehouse for the purpose, a glance into wh 
has a curious effect on the visitor; and in truth, we could not repress a thought som 
what akin to what we might have entertained on seeing the like guantity of human 
skulls. Enormous piles of different varieties of horns—from the delicate curvature 
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fishing and salmon fisheries, there were in 1838 about 60 boats employed in 
the herring fishery. Aberdeen is also famed for its half dried haddocks. The 
granite stones, so famous for their durability and strength, which are quarried, 
dressed, and shipped from this port, form a staple commodity for exportation, 
and employ many thousands of hands.* Ship-building is also carried on to a 
great extent.t The chief imports averaged for the seven years 1845 to 1851, 
both inclusive —coals, 502,928 bolls; lime, 80,220 do.; cotton, 1205 tons; 
flax and tow, 3242 do.; hemp, 453 do.; wool, 1130 do.; iron, 5972 do.; salt, 
11,462 do.; bones, 2704 do.; guano, 3681 do.; wood, 10,152 loads; wheat, 
23,479 quarters; flour, 13,457 sacks. The exports averaged for these same 
seven years— flax manufactures, 27,460 B.B.; cotton goods, 20,049 do.; 
woollen, 14,851 do.: oats, barley, and bear, 44,104 quarters; oatmeal, 45,307 
bolls; cattle, 11,529; horses, 80; sheep and lambs, 3281; pigs, 2861; dogs, 
260; butter, 9698 ewts.; eggs, 9617 B.B.; pork, 7288 ewts.; porter, 341 
hhds.; stones, 29,963 tons; salmon, 6140 B.B.: Scotch fir timber, 11,917 
loads. The customs levied in 1839 amounted to £71,892; and in 1850, to 
£88,244. The port trades to North and South America, the West Indies, 
the Mediterranean, the Baltic, Greenland, Davis’ Straits, and most of the 
ports of the United Kingdom. 

The want of any proper harbour was long a detriment to the trade of 
Aberdeen, but in 1776 a pier was built by Smeaton, and extended by Telfer 
in 1810, of large masses of dressed granite, measuring in length 2300 yards. 
By means of this and other improvements, quay room has been provided to the 
extent of about 4000 feet. Girdleness Lighthouse is built on a conspicuous 
promontory on the larboard hand in entering the port, in N. lat. 57° 8’ and 
W. long. 2° 3’, Tonnage of vessels registered on Slst Deec., 1550 — sailing 
vessels under 50 tons, 918, above 50 tons, 46,884 — steamers under 50 tons, 
117; above 50 tons, 4619. Tonnage entered and cleared coustwise between 
3lst Dec., 1849, and 31st Dec., 1850—sailing vessels, inwards, 142,147; 
outwards, 75,216 —steamers inwards, 112,121 ; outwards, 148,259. Tonnage 
entered and cleared from and to the colonies between above dates — inwards, 
British, 4666 ; foreign, 583— outwards, British, 6759. Tonnage entered and 
cleared from and to foreign ports between above dates—inwards, British, 9897 ; 
foreign, 5821 —outwards, British, 12,981); foreign, 1909. 

Eminent Men—John Barbour, born in 1330, Archbishop of Aberdeen, and 
author of a Metrical History of King Robert the Bruce; George Jamieson, 
the Scottish Vandyck, born in 1586;t James Gregory, the inventor of the 


of the small highland ox, to the equally beautiful but enormous corny of the fero- 
cious buffalo of the Cape; from the Smithfield horns, immortal in story, to those of 
the gigantic buffalo of Thibet and Siam; all lay prostrate here, piled together in 
inextricable confusion.” — Chambers’ Journal, No. 396, pp. 73 and 71, 

* Waterloo Bridge, Parliament Street, &c., in London, are built of and paved 
’ with this stone. “Some of the largest blocks that have been exported, were those 
sent, not many years back, to the docks at Sheerness.”—New Stat. Ac., “ Aberdeen- 
shire,” p. 71. 

+ In January, 1851, a steamer of 400 tons burden was Iaunched for a Danish com- 
pany, intended to ply between Copenhagen and Jutland. 

+ Many of Jamieson’s portraits are to be seen in the gallery at Taymonth. 
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reflecting telescope, grandfather to John Gregory, medical professor in King's 
College, and afterwards in Edinburgh, was succeeded by his son, the emi- 
nent Dr. James Gregory, who was born at Aberdeen, and died in 1821, 
We can only name Doctors Thomas Blackwell, George Campbell, Thomas 
Reid, James Beattie, Gilbert Gerard, William Laurence Brown, Robert Ha- 
milton, Patrick Copland, and the late eminent Edinburgh physician, John 
Abercrombie, all of whom were either natives of Aberdeen, or for a con- 
siderable portion of their lives resident in it. 

Places of Worship — Up to 1828, Aberdeen contained only one parish, whic 


length partitioned into six parochial divisions, , 

Estagtisaep Cauren — East Kirk,’ sit. 1625; let, 1026. West Kirk, sit. 
1446; let, 737. North Kirk, sit. 1483; let 231, gratis 235, 200 of which are 
set apart for the military. Greyfriars, sit. 925; alllet. St. Clements, it. 
1141; 367 let, and 85 gratis. There is also the South Kirk, The stip. of 
the East, West, and North Kirks, are £300; of the other three, £250.* 
John Knox’s quoad sacra parish, sit. 1054; attend. 600; Sab. schs. 70; stip. 
£130, from seat rents ; patron, congregation. si 

Free Cavrcn— East Free ch. attend. 1000; Sab. schs. 140. West Free 
ch. attend. 1050; Sab. schs. 140. North Free ch. attend. 430; Sab. schs. 160. ; 
South Free ch, Greyfriars Free ch. St. Clement’s Free ch. attend. 750 to 
780; Sab. schs. 203. Union Free ch. attend. 650 to 800; Sab. schs. 170. 
Spring Gardens Free ch., attend. forenoon, Gaelic, 400; afternoon, English, 
about 70. Trinity Free ch.; seats let, 847; attend. 30th March, 1851, 800. 
Cong. Sab. schs. 207; district ditto, 200. John Knox’s Free ch, Melville 
Free ch., attend. 30th March, 1851, 200; Sab. schs. 70. Mariner’s Free ch. 
attend. 350; Sabbath scholars, 80. > 

Unrrep Prespytertans— Five U. P. churches, of which Belmont Street ch. 
has an attend. of from 190 to 225; Sab. schs. 137. St. Nicholas’ Lane ch. 
attend. 350; Sab. schs. 100. St. Paul’s Street ch. attend. 400; Sab. schs. 
200. a 

Eriscopattans —There are three Episcopal churches. St. Andrew’s and 
St. John’s are in connection with the Scottish Episcopal Communion. St. Paul’s 


is in connection with the Episcopal church of England. ? 
Baptists —John St. ch. attend. 70;+ Correction Wynd ch. attend. 30 to 40. 

Silver Street ch. attend. 50. . 
Wesrtevan Mernopist ch, sit. 900; stip. £130. ¥ 


ConerecationaL Cuurcurs—Four churches belonging to the Congrega- 
tional Union. George Street Congregational ch. attend. 352; Sab. schs, 80. 
St. Paul Street ch. from 750 to 1000; Sab. schs. 270. 27 

Unirep Oriernat Seceper, ch. sit. 700; attend. 212; stip. £120. . 3 

Roman Carnoxic ch, sit. 650; stip. about £90; attend. on 30th March, 
1851, 8 a.m. 200; 9 Aart. 320; 11 ao. 750; 3 v.at. 300; Sab. chs.150. 


* In the above city churches (excepting the South), containing 6620 iene 
uumber of sittings let is 3286, leaving unlet, 3334.—From a return by Master of Kirk 
Works, Aberdzen, 1852. ; = y of Kirk 

+ This church has been for some time without a pastor or an r see 
(Note by one of the Deacons). P Y regular services. — 
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There is a Seamen's Chapel with 570 sittings. One United Christian Congre- 
gation, sit. 990; stip. about £115. 

A congregation, calling itself the Holy Catholic Apostolic Congregation, 
ministered to by an angel or chief minister, and three evangelists. 

One Quaker meeting-house, sit. 350. There are also some few Glassites, 
Irvingites, and Unitarians. 

Population — The census of 1831 gave to New Aberdeen 32,912, and to the 
town and parish of Old Aberdeen, 25,107. In 1841 the two combined had 
64,778 inhabitants; and in 1851 pop. 71,973—Mmales, 31,546; females, 40,399 ; 
inhab. houses, 5839; uninhab. ditto, 154; building, 61. 

Poor—In 1830 the relief of the poor was placed under the direction of a 
committee, consisting of delegates from the general kirk-session, the magi- 
strates, the dissenting congregations, which contributed to (what was called) 
the United Fund, and individual donors, together with a proportionate num- 
ber of gentlemen, appointed on behalf of the inhabitants at the time, of 
commencing a self-imposed assessment.* The average allowance was about 
4s. per month. Jn 1849 there were on the poors’ roll 1677; cas. 602; 
ins. or fat. 49; orph. or des. 125. Assess. £6952; other sources, £463, 
14s. 7d.; total, £7415, 14s. 7d. Relief of poor on roll, £5648, 13s. 9d. ; 
eas, £223, 5s. 10}d.; med. r. £305, 14s. 24d.; exp. £544, 5s. 5d.; total, 
£6725, 19s. 3d. 

History of Aberdeen— Aberdeen is a royal burgh and a place of antiquity, its 
records being preserved from the time of William the Lion in 1179. From 
the end of the fourteenth century, the journals of the magistrates and town 
council come down in a regular series. In the thirteenth century, Aberdeen 
was a commercial place, and in the times of Charles I. we find the Marquess 
of Montrose describing it as a kind of Little London. In 1333 and 1336, the 
town was burnt by a fleet of Edward III., but was speedily rebuilt and after- 
wards known by the name of New Aberdeen, It has been repeatedly visited 
by the plague, and from one of the town accounts in the seventeenth century, 
the burgh was charged for 37,000 turfs to cover the graves of the dead. Queen 
Mary visited the town in 1562, and our own gracious Sovereign, Victoria, made 
it the point of debarkation on one of her visits to Balmoral. King David Il. 
resided for some time at Aberdeen, and erected a mint, as appears from some 
coins still extant. Printing was first established in Aberdeen in 1621, and the 
first almanac ever printed in Scotland appeared here in 1677. The first news- 
paper north of the Forth was the Aberdeen Journal. There are now three 
newspapers. In the end of the seventeenth century, the Bank of Scotland 
established an agency here, but soon discontinued, and the money was returned 
to Edinburgh on horses’ backs. In 1667 a regular post was established be- 
tween Edinburgh and Aberdeen by the magistrates; the postage then, of 
a single letter, being 2s. Aberdeen is 108 m, NN.E. of Edinburgh; 115 m. 
S.E. of Inverness; and 425 m. N.W. of London, with which it is now 
connected by rail. 

Modern Buildings—In the year 1800, an Act was obtained for the general 
improvement of Aberdeen, and since this period it has made immense advances 


* See New Stat. Ac., “ Aberdeenshire,” p. 51. 
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in all that can add dignity or opulence to a city. New and spacious streets 
have been opened, bridges of communication built, and other improvements” 
executed, being both ornamental as well as useful. Union Street, which 
affords a splendid access from the south and west, extends above a mile, | 
is at once regular and handsome, being approached by an old stone bridge 
across the Dee, or by an elegant new suspension bridge. The market place, 
in the centre of the city, is a large oblong square, called Castle Street, and 
so styled from a fort built in its neighbourhood by Cromwell, now used as 
barrack. Near the western extremity is the Cross, an hexagonal stone build 
ing, highly ornamented with bas-relievos of the kings of Scotland, from James 
I. to James VIJ., with a Corinthian column in the centre, on the top of wh 
is a unicorn, bearing on its breast a shield charged with the Scottish Lion.* It 
is remarkable as having been the work of a stone mason from the village of 
Old Rayne. On the north side of the street are the town house, court house, 
and prison,t with a central tower, from which springs a spire, 120 feet high. 
On the west side is the Atheneum or News Room; leading off to the north 
from Castlegate is King Street, almost as magnificent and spacious as Union 
Street. It has several handsome public buildings, among which are the County 
Record Office ; the Medico-Chirurgical Society’s Hall; St. Andrew’s Episcopa 
Chapel, a fine Gothic structure : and the North Chureh, surmounted by a s 
154 feet high. There is also a fine old street, Broad Street, and others of a_ 
meaner or more antique character. Broad Street contains Marischal College, — 
and the house (second to the south of the entry to Marischal College) in which 
Lord Byron resided under his mother’s care. There are also among the more 
prominent public buildings of the city, the County Buildings, in shape and 
size somewhat resembling the Royal Institution at Edinburgh; a large building, 
in the castellated style, used as a Bridewell;{ a Jail; an Infirmary; a Lunatic 
Asylum; Gordon’s Hospital, similar to that founded in Edinburgh by Georg 
Heriot; the Orphan Hospital, &c. The town was lit with gas in 1824, and 
is well supplied with water by means of service pipes. Among the beneyo- 
lent and charitable institutions of Aberdeen, may be named the House of 
Refuge, established in 1836; a House of Industry and Magdalene Asylum; a 
Deaf and Dumb Institution ; Ladies’ Working Society; a Clothing Society; 
Sick Man’s Friend Society; Female Society, with various mortifications for 
distribution to charitable objects. ” 
Burgh—By 3 and 4 Wil. IV. the number of the Council is fixed at nine- 
teen, including the dean of guild. ‘The chief magistrates are a provost 
four bailies. Six councillors retire from office annuajly, and two are chosen by 


* “Jt will surprise any one who sees this fine object, to know that it was once 
moved by the magistrates as a nuisance, and only afterwards restored by another 
of civic dignitaries who happened to have a better taste.”—Chambers’ Gazetteer, p. 

+ The prison of Aberdeen used, in former times, to be popularly called the Mid 
Mar, an allegorical phrase, equivalent to the “ Heart o’ Mid-Lothian,” Mar being the - 
district in which Aberdeen is situated. 

= From Ist January to 31st December, 1838, the number of individuals committe 1 
to Bridewell was 252; number committed for the first time 220, of whom forty-two. 
could not read, seventy-six could read with difficulty, and 102 could read easily ; 124 
could not write, eighty-two could write a little, and fourteen could write easily. 
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the-electors of each of the three wards to supply their places. There are two 
classes of old burgesses, viz. — guild burgesses and freemen of the seven incor- 
porated trades, consisting of hammermen, bakers, wrights and coopers, tailors, 
shoemakers, weavers, and fleshers. These incorporations possess considerable 
funds, but are not represented in the council. Owing to a number of expensive 
undertakings, the corporation became bankrupt in 1817, but by the above 
municipal reform, and management of trustees, the revenue in 1838 exceeded 
the expenditure by £3000; corporation revenue in 1851-2, £16,894, 18s. 6d. 
Schools—From an abstract of returns made in 1833, to queries issued by 
the magistrates and council, with a view to ascertain the state of education in 
Aberdeen, the following it is stated in the New Stat. Ac. (‘ Aberdeenshire,” 
p. 42), may be looked upon as giving a pretty accurate view of the state of 
education in Aberdeen at that period—schools, 37; teachers, 49; pupils, 3664; 
males, 2546; females, 1118, There were also 9 week-day evening schools, 
attended by 699 scholars. Aberdeen had a Grammar School so early as 1418. 
The course of teaching in this school occupies five years, and is attended by about 
200 pupils. Numbers are taught in the hospitals and private schools of the city. 
Libraries and other Societies Besides the libraries belonging to the Uni- 
yersity, the School of Divinity, the Medical Society, the Society of Advocates,* 
and the Mechanics Institution, there are numerous subscription libraries in 
Aberdeen. The Mechanics Institution was in 1835 remodelled after the pattern 
of the School of Arts in Edinburgh, but in 1839 the number of members was 
only 130. Of public associations, there are the Honourable or County Club, 
for the purpose of promoting social intercourse and aiding the distressed; the 
Golf Club; the United Mecting of the Counties of Aberdeen, Forfar, Banff, 
and Kincardine Agricultural Associations; the Northern United Service Club; 
societies for aiding the diffusion of the Bible, and for works of piety, as well 
as sending missionaries abroad; and several literary societies. There are two 
local banks, viz.—the “Aberdeen Banking Company,” and the ‘ Aberdeen 
Town and County Bank,’ and also branches of the Bank of Scotland, the 
North of Scotland Banking Company, the Commercial, British Linen, National, 
and City of Glasgow Banks. A Savings Bank was established in 1815, in 
which the number of depositors in 1838 was 5420; amount of deposits, £47,155. 
Universities — Of these there are Marischal College in New Aberdeen, and 
King's College situated in the adjoining parish of Old Machar, and locally be- 
longing to Old Aberdeen. King’s College was founded in 1505; the income, 
in 1836 derived from endowments, was £1215; from Crown grants, £1148. 
The whole building has been recently repaired. The library has about 30,000 
yols., and is entitled to a copy of every published book entered at Stationer's 
Hall. The session in the curriculum of arts, begins on the last Monday of 
October and terminates at the end of twenty-two weeks. The divinity session 
begins at Christmas and terminates on the first Friday of April. The medical 
session extends in winter from the first Monday of November to the third Friday 
of April; and summer, from the first Monday of May to the end of July. The 
number of persons who graduated in 1850 was, in arts, 34; in laws, 6; in 


* The practitioners of law in Aberdeen have been recognized by the title of Advo- 
cates since 1633, and received charters from the Crown in 1774 and 1799. 
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divinity, 2; in medicine, 45. There are 9 professorships — Humanity, Greek, 
Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, Logic and Moral Philosophy, Oriental Lan- 
guages, Civil Law, Medicine, and Divinity, the chairs of which are all in the — 
gift of the Senatus Academicus, except that of Oriental languages, in the hands “i 
of the Crown, and that of divinity, of which the synod of Aberdeen are patrons, 
King’s College has a great number of bursaries, varying from £5 to £50 per — 
annum. The Earl of Aberdeen is at present chancellor and the Earl of Elles- ‘ 
mere rector of King’s College.— Marischal College was founded in 1593 and — 
was rebuilt in a Gothic style within these few years. It possesses a museum — 
and a collection of paintings. There are 13 professorships, viz. — Greek, Civil 
and Natural History, Natural Philosophy, Moral Philosophy and Logic, Mathe- 
matics, Divinity, Oriental Languages, Church History, Humanity, Medicin 
Chemistry, Anatomy, and Surgery, all in the gift of the Crown, but thos 
Mathematics and Divinity, held by the town council of Aberdeen, and that of 
Oriental Languages, of which Sir A. Ramsay of Balmain is patron. The Duke 
of Richmond is at present chancellor and the Earl of Eglinton rector. There 
are 40 foundations for bursaries, of which 36 are in the gift of the town 
council. The library contains 11,000 vols., and by a decision of the Court of 
Session in 1738, the College has a joint interest in the library of King’s Col 
lege. The session in curriculum of arts, commences on last Monday of Octob 
and ends on first Friday of April; the divinity session extends from Ch 
mas to the first Friday of April; the session for Scots law, from first Monda; 
of November to first Friday of April; the medical session, from first Monda 
of November to first Friday of April; and courses of botany and conveyancing 
are given in summer. The average number of students is about 350, exclu- 
sive of the divinity and medical students, who belong to both King’s College 
and Marischal College; the number of graduates in arts, in 1850, was 26. 

Constituency — Aberdeen returns a member to parliament; constituency it 
1851-2, 4547. 

Earldom of Aberdeen— Aberdeen gives the title of earl to a branch of the 
noble family of Gordon, which was distinguished for its loyalty to the Crown 
in the 17th century. rs 

PARISH OF ABERDOUR*—Extends about 6 m. along coast of Moray Frith, 
and takes its name from the streamlet which falls into the sea in its bounds. 
Face of country rugged, and soil of very different qualities. Shore bold and 
so precipitous, that only three places where boats can land. The rocks much 
excavated by the sea. On a promontory stand ruins of Dundargue Castle. 
Temperature mild. Mineral springs in every corner of par. From Aberdo' 
to Banff, clay-slate and red sandstone form the coast. The dens of Auchmed- 
den are perhaps the richest field for botany in the United Kingdom. Area, 
23 sq. m., of which nearly one-half is cultivated, and 2000 acres capable of 
cultivation. Rent from 25s. to 45s. imp. acre. Two mill-stone quarries. Gross 
amount of raw produce in 1840, £13,382, 10s. 6d. Fraserburgh, 8 m. distant, 
nearest mrkt. town. New Aberdour and sea town of Pennan only villages. 
Assess. property, 1815, £2839; in 1843, £4510. Two heritors of £100 Scots — 


* Presb. of Deer—Synod of Aber. Patron, Fordyce of Brucklaw. P.T. Fraserburgh, 
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yalued rent. Par. ch. sit., 1000; stip, in 1837—meal, 120 b, £82, 14s, 3d,; 
barley, 120 b., £113, 6s. 1ld.; money, £8, 6s. 8d.—£204, 7s. 10d. Unap. 
tnds., £146, 6s. 10d. ; glb. £14. Pop. in 1841, 1645. Baptismal registers very 
defective. In 1840, average poor on r. 36, receiving average yearly allowance 
of 24s. In 1849, on p: r. 44. Money recd, £110, 16s, 103d. Relief of poor, 
£88, 12s, 4d.; exp. £19, 2s.; tot. £107, 14s. 4d. Par. teacher's salary, £32 ; 
average attendance in 1837, 43. A school also in Pennan, attended by about 
an equal number. 


UNITED PARISHES OF ABOYNE AND GLENTANNER*— An extensive par. 
composed of joint districts of Aboyne and Glentanner, lying on both sides of 
the Dee, and bounded S. W. by Lochlee and the braes of Angus. The low 
grounds are under cultivation, and upper parts of par. covered by woods of 
Lord Huntly. The forest of Glentanner is extensive, and yields large oak 
timber. Arable land 2000 odd Scots ac.; gross rental in 1840, £5300. Grain 
crops, chiefly oats and bigg. Farms small. Aboyne is the terminus of the 
projected Deeside Railway from Ferry Hill near Aberdeen. ‘The main line of 
road pursues the vale of the Dee; another line of road on E. side of the par. 
strikes S. into Angus, by Birse Castle. At Aboyne, and nearly opposite the 
ch., the much admired chain or suspension bridge was erected by the Earl 
of Aboyne in 1831. Assess. property in 1815, £2069; in 1843, £4001. Three 
heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. Par. ch. erected 1842; sit. 628; stip, 
£150; attend. 450; Sab. schs. 40, Free ch. attend. 150; Sab. schs. 44. Pop. 
in 1841, 1138. In 1849, poor on r. 48; cas. 1; ins. or fat. 1; orp. or des, 1, 
Money recd. £168, 14s. 4d. Relief of poor on r. £144, 4s. 3d; cas, 7s. Gd.; 
med, r. £13, 11s, 2d.; exp. £7, 5s, 5d.; tot. £165, 8s. 4d. There is a register of 
marriages and births since 1752. Par. teacher’s salary, £28, “ which, with 
allowance from Dick Bequest and school fees, may raise his income to £80 
per annum, with house and garden ;”+ attend, in 1842, 140. A school also in 
Glentanner district, attend. 60. ‘The earldom of Aboyne created by Charles II. 
merged in 1836 in that of Marquess of Huntly. 


PARISH OF ALFORD{—Ahout 8 m. long and from 2 to 3 m, broad, lying 
on the right bank of the Don river. District flattish, varied by eminences, 
which rise to a great height. Climate healthy. From 1835 to 1839, highest 
temperature 82° Fah., lowest 12° below zero, Fah. Peat is chief fuel, coals 
having to be brought from Aberdeen. The projected Alford. valley line of 

-railway§ would afford easy supply of all kinds of fuel. Area, 13 sq. m., of 
which 5000 ac. arable, 1300 wood. Soil a friable and dry loam. Wheat and 
barley seldom grown, Gross rent in 1840, £4000. Two roads cross each 
other: the Great Northern road, which leads to Fettercairn, over the Cairn of 
Month to Huntly; and the road which goes from Aberdeen to Curgarff, a 


* Presb. of Kincardine O’Neil—Synod of Aber. Patron, Marquess of Huntly, 

+t New Stat. Ac., “ Aberdeenshire,” p. 1067. 

¢ Presbytery of Alford— Synod of Alford. Patron, Crown. P.T. Aberdeen. 

§ It proceeds from a point near Kintore, on the main line of the Great North of 
Scotland, and passes through Aberdeenshire to Monymusk, along the valley of the 
Don to Alford. 
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military station on the sources of Don. Aberdeen is nearest mkt. town. Assess, 
property in 1815, £2616; in 1843, £4627. Four heritors of £100 Scots valued 
rent. Par. ch., sit. 550; stip. in 1837—meal, 49 b. £34, 2s. 5d.; barley, 4b. 
£4, 10s. 6d.; money, £168, 4s. 5d.— £206, 17s. 4d. Average attend. 320 
communicants, 420; Sab. schs. 60. Pop. in 1841, 1047. In 1849, poor on r. 
17: cas. 12; ins. or fat. 1; orph. or des. 1. Money recd. £125, 12s. 1d. 
Relief of poor on r. £66, 12s. 94d.; cas. £5, 4s, Sd. ; med. r. £9, 12s. 04d; exp. 
£5, 7s. 9d.; tot. £86, 17s. 3d. Par. teacher’s salary, £34, 1s. 63d.; attend. 
50 to 60. There is also a female sch, In 1839, a par. library was established; ~ 
in 1831, the Vale of Alford agricultural association, and in 1839, a savings 
bank. In this district the battle of Alford was fought 2d July, 1645, in which | 
Baillie, one of the generals of the Covenant, was defeated. fh 


UNITED PARISHES OF AUCHINDOIR AND KEARN * — Towards the W. 
quarter of Aberdeenshire, on the E. side of one of the Grampian ranges, 7 
long by 5 broad, of a hilly and bleak nature, and stocked with roe-deer, 
grouse, &e. The Bogie, full of fine trout, meanders through a beautiful 
valley until it joins the Deveron at Huntly. The Buck of Cabrach rises to an 
altitude of above 2000 ft., and though 30 m. from shore, is visible 10 league 
out to sea. Plantations are extensive. Lumsden is the only vill. and H 
the nearest mkt, town. Four cattle mkts. held during the year in the 
Valued rent, £1522, 11s. 4d, Scots. The heritors chiefly residenters. Three her 
tors of £100 Scots valued rent. Free-stone is abundantly quarried. Asses 
property in 1815, £1545; in 1843, £3600, Besides the Established ch., th 
Free and the U. P. ch. have places of worship. Free ch. attend. 200; Ss 
schs. 83. U. P. ch. attend. 80; Sab. schs, 60. Pop. in 1841, 1188. In lf 
poor on r. 26; cas. 10; ins. or fat. 1; orph. or des. 3. Money reed. £141, 
14s. 10}d. Relief of poor on r. £59, 6s. Sd.; cas. £9, 13s, 4d.; med. r. £4, 
12s.; exp. £7, 3s. 2d; tot. £110, 15s. 2d. Schm. salary, £30, with about £21 
fees. There are three unendowed schs. ; 


productive, about half-way between Aberdeen and Banff, 7 m. long an 
broad. The Ythan runs through the vale in a N.E. direction. Climate 
mild. 1600 ac., of which a third is uncultivated and 500 under wood. Soi 
a gravelly description, worth from 15s. to 20s. an ac. Turriff, 6 m. distan' 


sheep and cattle fair held in April, Road from Aberdeen to Banff runs 
3 m. along E, extremity of par. Assess. property in 1815, £2930; in 1 
£6773, Six heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. Par. ch. glb. £12; stip. 
£245, 9s. 6d. Unap. tnds, £116, 15s. 5d. In 1849, on p- 1. 48; ins. or fat. 2; 
orph. or des. 1. Money recd. £222, 1s. 4d.; expended, £184, 16s-10d. Par. 
registers of marriages and baptisms pretty accurately kept since 1680. During 
three years ending 1840, 11 illegitimate births. Par. sch. attend. in 1837, ab 
50; teacher's salary, £34, 4s. 44d., with about £21 fees. Five unendowed sch 
attend. 170. Several traces of Roman encampments and Druidical circles, _ 


* Presb. of Alford—Synod of Aber. Patron, Earl of Fife. P. 'T. Lumsden. 
+ Presb. of Turriff— Synod of Aber. Patron, Duff of Hatton. P. T. Turriff. 
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PARISH OF BELHELVIE*— Is nearly a right angled parallelogram, and lies 
on the sea coast, in that part of the country between the Don and the Ythan, 
8m. from Aberdeen; 6 m. long by 5 broad. The land, though much improved, 
has a bleak appearance, and is toward the W. one continued ridge of high 
land, 800 ft. above the sea. Area, 29 sq. m., of which more than two-thirds 
reclaimed. Rent from 5s. to £2 per ac. Thirteen heritors of £100 Scots valued 
rent. Two turnpike roads pass through par. Assess. property in 1815, £3590; 
in 1843, £7317. Par. ch, attend. 400; Sab, schs. 60; glb. £12; stip. in 1887— 
meal, 104 b. £71, 188. 5d.; bear, 53 b. £52, 11s. 9d.; money, £55, 2s. 8d.— 
£179, 12s. 10d. There is a Free ch. and U. P. ch. at Sheils, Belhelvie, 
attend. 70 to 80; Sab. schs, 18. Pop. in 1841, 1594, Par. register dates from 
1625, and pretty regular. Pooron r. in 1£40, 30, receiving each from 30s. to £2 
annually. In1849,580n p.r.; cas, 6; ins, or fat, 3. Money recd. £244, 4s. 4d. 
Relief’ of poor on r. £223, 9s, 4d.; cas. £2,18s.; med. r. £5, 7s; exp. £12, 10s.; 
tot. £244, 4s. 4d. Par. schm. salary, £27, and £25 a year from Dick’s Trustees 
besides fees ; attend. in 1837 from 100 to 140. There are three other schs. 


PARISH OF BIRSE¢—On the &. side of the Dee; bounded S. by Aven, 
which separates it from Kincardine and Forfar shires; 10 m. long by 10 
broad ; composed of three straths or districts, through which the Feugh, the 
Chattie, and the Birse run. The country is rocky and mountainous,{ but 
beautifully diversified with hill and dale, wood and water. Chief mineral 
productions, granite and limestone. Largest plantations on the estate of Fin- 
zean. A remarkable birch of the weeping sort at Ballogie, 70 to 80 ft. high. 
The honey in the parish is famed for its richness and flavour. Valued rent, 
£3139, 8s. 4d. Scots. Average rent of land, 20s. Farms very small. The 
women much employed in knitting stockings.§ Assess. property in 1515, 
£2218; in 1843, £4106. Three fairs of some local importance. Par. ch. 
attend. 300 to 400; number of communicants in 1850, 680; Sab. schs. 100; 
stip. £158, 7s. 4d.; glib. £6. Rm. Cath, ch. at Ballogie, attend. 60; Sab. schs. 
12, Pop. in 1821, 1568; in 1841, 1295, the decrease being chiefly attributable 
to abolition of illicit distillation and emigration to America. Parish registers 
from 1765. In 1842, 50 on p. r., receiving in all about £18 annually. In 
1849, on p. r. 56; ins. or fat. 2. Money recd. £244, 16s, 0}d. Relief of poor 
on r. £234, 16s. 44d.; med. r. £11; exp. £10; tot. £255, 16s. 43d. Par. schm, 
salary, £30, with £20 from Dick Bequest; attend. in 1837 from 55 to 65. 
There was also a sch. supported by the Society for Propagating Christian 
Knowledge in Edinburgh, and one by an endowment from the fund of Dr, 
Gilbert Ramsay, besides two or three other small schs; attend. at these about 
100. A par. religious library established in 1829 and a savings bank in 1837. 


* Presb. of Aberdeen—Synod of Aberdeen. Patron, Crown. P. T. Aberdeen. 

+ Presb. of Kincardine O’Neil—Synod of Aber. Patron, Crown. P. T. Aboyne. 

t Three large ridges of hills run through this parish in a S. W. direction, till they 
terminate in the Grampians, of which indeed they are a part. 

§ So much is this the habitual employment of the females, especially of the elderly 
and unmarried, that if a person were to go into the dwelling of such, and find the 
“shank” absent from her hands, he might regard it as an unfailing symptom of 
indisposition.—New Stat, Ac., “ Aberdeenshire,” p. 796. 

B 
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PARISH OF BOURTIE*—Lies between Meldrum and Inverury, 4 m. long by 
2 broad, containing about 5000 ac., of which above two-thirds are cultivated, 
and yield average rent of 15s. an ac.t Much land unimproved and roads bad. 
No mkt. town. Assess. property in 1815, £1709; in 1843, £3150. Par. ch, 
sit., 300; stip. in 1837—meal, 32 b. £22, 6s. 4d.; barley, 7 b. £8, Is. Sd.; 
oats, 5s. ; money £195, 2s, 34.— £225, 15s.; glb., £10. Pop. in 1841, 469. In 
1842, on p. r. 7; receiving each about £3 annually. In 1849, on p. r. 10. 
Money reed. £40, 3s. 2d. Relief of poor on r. £23, 4s. L1d.; med. r. £1, 17s. 
6d.; exp. £2, 4s. 6d. ; tot. £27, 6s. 11d. Par. schm. salary, £30, with £8 fees; 
attend. from 30 to 40. There is a fortification on the hill of Barra, called the 
Cumming’s Camp. t 


PARISH OF CAIRNIE§—In the N. E. extremity of the county. Chiefly 
a pastoral district, and extends partly along the Bogie river above the village 
of Huntly. Assess. property in 1815, £4825; in 1843, £5145, ‘Two heritors of 
£100 Scots yalued rent, Par. ch. stip. in 18837—meal, 104 b. £72, Is. bd; 
barley, | 97 b. £91, 15s, 4d.; money, £46, 3s. 6d.—£210, Os. 3d. Unap. tnds, 
£217, 7s., glb, £12. Pop. ‘in 1844, 1638. In 1842, on p. r.35. In 1849, on 
pT. di cas, 4; ins. or fat. as -orph. or des. 10. Assess, £288, 19s. 1d; 
10s. 2a. ; cas. <7, 6s. 1034. ; aS Yr. £16, 3s. ‘63d.; exp. £27, 3s. 10d. ; tot. £306, 
4s, 5d. Fhree schs, attend. about 100, Par. schm. salary, £18, 16s. 7d. in 
money, 16 bolls of meal, fees about £15, and a share of Dick Bequest. : 


PARISH OF CHAPEL OF GARIOCH ||—In the centre of Aberdeenshire, 8 = 
long by 7 broad. The Don divides it on the S. from Kemnay, and the pars. of 
Rayne and Dayiot bound it N. The Ury runs through the par. for 5 or 6 m, 
The soil produces fine grain, and has been called the granary of Aberdeenshire. — 
About 18 sq. m., of which above two-thirds cultivated, and 2000 ac, covered 
by thriving plantations. Rental, 1844, £650. Nearest mkt. town, Inverury. 
Roads are numerous and good, and the Great North of Scotland projected 
Railway runs through the par. Here was fought the celebrated battle of 
Harlaw in 1411, between Alexander, Earl of Mar, and Donald, Lord of the 
Isles. To the 8S, E. of the ch, is the old castle of Balquhain, where Queen 
Mary spent a day previous to the battle of Corrichie; and near this, a Druidical 
temple and a very fine echo. To the W., of the ch. is an upright stone, 10 ft. 
high, called the Maiden Stone. Assess, property in 1815, £4313; in 1843, 
£7335. Besides par. ch. there is a Chapel of Ease at Blairdaff, in the south 


* Presb. of Garioch—Synod of Aberdeen. Patron, Crown. P. 'T. Old Meldr 

t+ The most general rotation of cropping pursued here (as indeed through Aber 
deenshire) is what is called the seven-shift; 7. ¢. after grass, two successive grain 
crops; third year, turnips or potatoes; fourth. Year, grain crop sown down with grass _ 
seeds; fifth, sixth, and seventh years, grass crops.—New Stat. Ac., “ Aberdeenshire,” 
p. 620. 

} A fertile theme of discussion to antiquarians.—See Stat. Ac., « Aberdeenshire 
p. 620. 

§ Presb. of Strathbogie—Synod of Moray. Patron, D, of Richmond. P.'T. Huntly. 

|| Presbytery of Garioch—Synod of Aberdeen. Patron, Sir Jas. D. H. Elphin- 
stone, Bart, P.T. Piteaple. i 
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side of the par, Stip. in 1837—meal, 128 b, £88, 4s. 6d. ; barley, 124 b. £117, 
3s, 8d.; money, £12, 3s. 6d.; tot. £217, 11s. 8d. Unap. tnds. £173, 19s. 9d. ; 
glb. £18. Free ch. at Blairdaff, attend. 300; Sab. schs. from 50 to 67. 
Free ch. at Garioch, attend. 350; Sab. schs. 100. In 1849, poor on r, 68; 
cas. 2; ins. or fat. 2; orph. or des. 3. Money received from assess. £347, 16s. 
4d.; mortifications, &c., £9, 13s. 4d.; tot. £357, 9s. 8d. Relief of poor on r, 
£202, 15s. 11d.; cas. £2, 17s. 6d.; med. r. £16; exp. £34, 15s.; tot. £256, Ss. 
5d, Six schs. Par. sch. salary, £27 with £20 fees, exclusive of Dick Bequest. 
Of two taught by females, one has a salary of £20 and one of £10. There isa 
par. library. ; 


PARISH OF CLATT*—In W. extremity of district of Garioch, and near 
centre of county, 10 m. S. of Huntly; lying above 1000 ft. above sea level, 
and surrounded by a bleak hilly country. Area, above 5000 ac., of which 
more than half in tillage and about 250 wood. Want of turnpike-roads, and 
distance to mkts. great drawbacks. Line of Great North of Scotland projected 
Railway would inealeulably advantage this par., in which however the most 
approved systems of husbandry prevail. Enclosures are however much wanted. 
Vill. of Clatt situated on a rivulet, called the Gadie,+ is a burgh of barony, 
but nearest mkt. town is Huntly. Two annual fairs are, however, held at 
Clatt. Gordon of Knockespoch, and Sir A. Leith Hay of Rannes are only 
heritors. Assess. property in 1815, £866; in 1543, £2940, Par. ch. attend. 
200. Stip. legal minimum’; glb. 5 ac, Scots. Pop, in 1841, 524, of whom about 
100 resided at Clatt. In 1849, on p.r. 5; cas. 3, Money recd. £49, 14s. 23d. 
Relief of poor on r. £25, 2s.; cas. £4, Os. 7d.; med. r. £1, 3s. 1d.; exp. £2; 
tot, £32, 5s. 8d. Par. schm. salary, £25, 13s. 4d., with interest of mortification 
of £40, and a share in Dick Bequest. No other sch, At a period of very 
remote antiquity, this par. appears to have been one of the favoured seats of 
the Druids. 


PARISH OF CLUNY}— Consists of a stripe of land 2 m. broad by 10 m. 
long, separated by Monymusk from §. bank of the Don, in Mar. The country 
is mostly low, well sheltered and cultivated, and watered by the Torr, a tributary 
of the Don. Area, 10 sq. m., of which above two-thirds is in tillage. Average 
rent, 13s. per ac. No coal but masses of granite. Assess. property in 1515, 
£1741; in 1843, £4425. Par. ch. stip. in 1837—meal, 40 b. £25, 4s, 7d.; 
bear, 2 b. £2, 15s. 4d.; money, £142, 16s. 8d.—£173, 16s. 7d. Glb. £20. 
Free ch. attend. above 200; Sab. schs. 38, Pop. in 1841, 959. In 1849, poor 
on r. 81; cas. 2; orph. or des. 3. Money recd. £126, 13s. 2d. Relief of poor 
on r. £114, 2s.; cas, 18s.; med. r. £5, 15s. 61d.; exp. £6, 5s. 4d.; tot. £127, 
Os. 103d. Illegitimate births in 1839, 1840, and 1841, 16. Par. schm. salary, 


* Presbytery of Alford — Synod of Aberdeen. Patron, Crown. P. T. Rhynie. 
+ “I wish I were whare Gadie rins, 
*Mang fragrant heath and yellow whins; 
Or crawling down the boskie linns 
At the back o’ Bennachie,.”—&c., &e. 
+ Presbytery of Kincardine O’Neil—Synod of Aberdeen. Patrons, Crown, Gordon 
of Cluny, and Fraser of Castle-Fraser. P. T. Cluny, 
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£25, 13s. 4d. with £14 fees, besides participating in Dick Bequest. There is 
also a girls’ sch., supported by the Castle-Fraser family. In this par. are the 
ancient and strong castles of Cluny and Fraser. 


PARISH OF COULL*—At the head of Strathcromar, separated from the Dee 
on the S. by Aboyne, of a triangular shape, resembling the outline of Great 
Britain. The land is sheltered and fertile; the adjacent hills bleak and pas- 
toral. 2700 arable ac.; 6000 pasture; 350 under wood. Real rental nearly 
£2300. Three heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. A wool-carding mill, at which 
blankets and coarse woollen cloths are manufactured. Assess. property in 1815, 
£1284; in 1843, £2197. Par. ch. attend. 180; glb. £8; stip. £161, 5s. 7d, 
Pop. in 1841, 744. Par. registers very defective. Poor on r. in 1842, 12, each 
receiving on an average 32s. annually. In 1849, on p.r. 13; cas. 1; ins. or 
fat. 1; orph, or des. 1. Money recd. £60, 9s. 13d. Relief of poor on r. £44, 
Qs, 6d.; cas, 15s. 4d.; med. r. £6, 18s.; exp. £5, 12s. 7d.; total, £57, 8s. 5d. 
Par. sch. only one. Salary £26, with allowances and fees of £22, and from — 
Dick Bequest, in 1842, nearly £40. There is a par. library. Ruins of ancient 
eastle of Coull. - 

UNITED PARISHES OF CRATHIE AND BRAEMAR t— An extensive mntnous. 
par. in the heart of Mar, 40 m. long by 20 broad, and more elevated above the 
level of the sea than almost any other parochial district in Scotland. Perth- 
shire bounds it on the S. and Banffshire on the N. ‘This united par. contains 
a greater variety of beautiful scenery and richer display of what may be termed — 
the grand and sublime, than any other district in Aberdeenshire. Its towering 
mountains, with their bold and shelvy cliffs, covered by lofty trees of variegated 
hue and deepening shade, and its sloping hills diverging into deep valleys and 
verdant plains, afford such picturesque and diversified prospects, as delight 
every admirer of the works of nature;”t as nursed the poetic genius of the 
immortal Byron, and has led Queen Victoria to select the district as her high- 
land home.§ 


* Presbytery of Kincardine O’Neil—Synod of Aberdeen. Patron, J. O. Forbes of — 
O'Neil, Corse. P. T. Aboyne. ? 

t Presb. of Kincardine O’Neil—Synod of Aber. Patron, Crown. P. 'T. Ballater. 

} New Stat. Ac., “ Aberdeenshire,” p. 647. ‘ 

§ Balmoral Castle may be designated the summer residence of the British Court. 
The lawn is beautifully diversified with copsewood ; and whilst in front the Dee runs _ 
placidly along, the hills rise up as a background; and nothing can be finer asa pic- 
ture, than the royal residence in its mixed architecture of castellated Gothic towers, _ 
conical turrets, and pointed gables. The entrance is from the South Deeside road, — 
through a plain gateway, and a pathway through the shrubbery conducts to the house. 
Her Majesty has taken the reversion of the late Sir Robert Gordon’s lease of twenty- 
seven years from the Earl of Fife’s trustees. The chief beauty of the spot is in the 
view from the windows and balcony of the well known lawn, and the hill of Craig 
Gowan on the south. The house front runs parallel with the river. The Queen’s 
room looks eastward, down the river. The garden is quite close to the house, in 
entering on the right, and occupies nearly an acre. 

We are obliged for the following note of the locality to the Rev. Mr. Anderson, 
minister of Crathie and Braemar—‘ Since Her Majesty has made it her highland 
home, she has added considerably to the house, and got several new roads and plea- 
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The grounds lie high, and are composed of ranges of bleak pastoral hills, 
thinly inhabited, with a little cultivation in the valleys, and especially on the 
banks of the Dee, which intersects the district. The principal mountains are 
Lochnagar,* 3777 ft., Cairntoul, 4220 ft., Benmacdhui,t 4305 ft., Bennabuird, 
3940 ft. above the level of the sea. The Dee rises in the forest of Braemar, 
and in its course through the par. receives the Luidh, the Coich, the Cluny, &c. 
Several linns or cascades, particularly the Linn of Dee, 3 m. above Mar Lodge. 
Loch Callader and Loch Brotachan, contain trout and salmon. Nearly the 
whole of Crathie and Braemar has been originally covered with wood, which 
was called the Forest of Mar; and with those of the Duke of Atholl in Perth- 
shire, and the Duke of Gordon in Badenoch and Glenayon, constituted the prin- 
cipal part of the Great Caledonian Forest. At Invercauld there are some large 
ash and chestnut trees, yet “the common Scotch fir may be truly said to con- 
stitute the glory of this district, there being some trees of this kind of immense 
size, which are supposed to be from 300 to 400 years old.” { The great military 
road from Blairgowrie to Fort-George passes through the whole extent of the 
district. The only vill. is Castletown of Braemar, where three annual sheep 
and cattle fairs are held, and the spot is still pointed out, where the Earl of 
Mar erected the standard of rebellion in 1715; near this the rnins of an old 
castle, said to have been built by Maleolm Caen Mohr for a hunting-seat, and a 
little below the vill. the castle of Braemar. Area, 17 sq.m. Nearest mkt. town, 
Aberdeen. Assess, property in 1815, £4646; in 1543, 6600. Three heritors 
of £100 Scots valued rent. In Braemar there is a Free ch. (attend. 130, Sab. 


sure walks made. She has also caused several new cottages to be built for labourers, 
all which has very much improved the appearance of the place. His Royal Highness, 
Prince Albert, has taken a lease of the estate of Abergeldie, immediately adjoining 
that of Balmoral, for a period of 40 years, from Whitsunday 1849. On this estate the 
Queen has built a beautiful male and female school and school-house, in a district 
where they were very much needed, and appointed teachers to them, to whom she 
pays salaries of £30 and £15 respectively, and further allows them a garden and fuel. 
The grounds are very tastefully laid out around the school and school house. The 
same fees are paid at these as at the parochial school. The estate of Birkhall, in the 
parish of Glenmuick, and immediately adjoining that of Abergeldie, has been pur- 
chased for His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, so that the Royal Family have 
now a range of very fine shooting-ground. During the time that the Queen is at 
Balmoral, the broken meat is daily distributed to the poor, on their presenting tickets 
from the minister of the parish. The Duchess of Kent has Abergeldie Castle as a 
residence, and is very charitable to the poor on the estate.” 


* “ Years have roll’d on, Loch-na-Gar, since I left you, 
Years must elapse ere I tread you again; 
Nature of verdure and flowers hath bereft you, 
Yet still are you dearer than Albion’s plain. 
England! thy beauties are tame and domestic 
To one who has roved on the mountains afar ; 
Oh for the crags that are wild and majestic, 
The steep frowning glories of dark Loch-na-Gar!” 
Buron’s Hours of Idleness. 
t In the New Stat. Ac., “ Aberdeenshire,” p. 647, note, it is incorrectly stated that 
this mountain is 20 feet higher than Bennevis. 
} New Stat. Ac., “ Aberdeenshire,” p. 649. 
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schs. 36), and a Rm. Cath. ch., having in 1842, 378 souls under charge, in addi- 

tion to the par. ch., which contains 1400 sittings; attend. about 300; Sab. schs, 

100; stip. in 1837—meal, 125 b. £36, 16s. 9d.; barley, 125 b. £118, 19s. 11d.; 

money, £27, 14s.—£233, 10s. 8d. Unap. tnds. £172, 19s. ; glb. £10. Pop. 
in 1755, 2671; in 1841, 1712. Par. registers irregularly kept. In 1849, on 
poor r. 87; cas. 10; ins. or fat. 6; orph. or des. 1. Assess, £443, 17s. 10d. 
Relief of poor on r. £297, 2s. 94d.; cas. £4, 9s. 6d.; med. r, £13, 10s. 1d.; exp, 
£27, 12s. 93d.; tot, £342, 15s. 2d. In 1837, 9 schs., viz.— par. sch.; five sup- 
ported by Society for Propagating Christian Knowledge; one by the Committee 
of the General Assembly ; and two by the Rm. Cath. ; at all of which from 250 to 
300 attend. Par. teacher has the legal aceommodations and the minimum 
salary ; Society’s teachers, £15, with house, garden, &c.; General Assembly's 
teacher, £30. There is a friendly society, instituted in 1815, and a savings bank, 


PARISH OF CRIMOND*—In form resembling an isosceles triangle, 3 to 4 m, 
wide at the base, and 5 or 6 m. long, midway between Peterhead and Fraser- 
burgh, with a front to the German Ocean of 3m. The surface is undulating 
and mostly arable, but the soil is poor. The coast is flat, save a long ridge of 
rocks, called Rattray Head. The running streams are few, and terminate in 
the Loch of Strathbeg, covering 550 ac.; near the E. end of which is the 
castlehill, where Cumyn, Earl of Buchan, had a castle. Crimond is an in- 
teresting field for the botanist. Nearly 6000 ac., of which two-thirds arable. 
Crops late and variable. Draining and plantations still wanted. Rental 
about £3500. Nearest mkt. town, Peterhead, Three fairs held annually 
in par. Four heritors of £100 Scots yalued rent. Great North of Scotland 
Eastern Extension projected Railway will pass through the par. Assess, 
property in 1815, £2543; in 1843, £5424. Par. ch. only place of worship. 
Stip. £252, 18s. 7d. Unap. tnds. £18, 15s. 7d.; glb. £12. Pop. in 1841, 767. 
Rar. registers culpably kept. In 1849, on p, r. 16; cas. 5. Money recd. £67, 
14s, 43d. Relief of poor on r. £53, 6s, 34d.; cas. 18s.; med. r. £10, 5s. Sd.; 
exp. £7, 3s. Sd.; tot. £71, 13s. 74d. Par. schm. salary £35, with interest | f 
£400; fees from £15 to £20, and Dick Bequest. Several small female schs.; 
a Sab. sch. and par. library. it 

PARISH OF CRUDEN{t—Lics on the E. coast of Buchan, extending § or 9 
m, along the coast, and 7 or 8 m. inland. Surface bare and mossy, and tem- 
perature cold. Rental of par. in 1840, £10,000. Slains Castle, the seat of the 
Karl of Errol, is in the par., and the far-famed group of rocks and sea caves, 
called the Bullers of Buchan.} In this par. was fought in the 11th century a 
battle between Malcolm IJ. and Canute, afterwards king of England and 


* Presb. of Deer—Synod of Aberdeen. Patron, Earl of Fife. P.'T. Peterhead. 
t Presb. of Ellon—Synod of Aberdeen. Patron, Earl of Errol. P.'T. Cruden. — 
} 28 m. from Aberdeen, and 6 from Peterhead. At this place the coast consists” 
of bold stupendous rocks, subjected to the eternal fretting and dashing of the ocean” 
waves. By a constant commotion of this kind, the rocky precipices are pierced with 
natural chasms and caves, frightful to look upon, the chief of which is designated the 
Buller (or Boiler) of Buchan. The only ingress is by a boat, through a rocky arched 
passage. Within, a wild amphitheatre of rock and water is seen, as sublime as it is- 
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Denmark, which put an end to the Danish yoke in Scotland. Three vills., viz.— 
Bullersbuchan, Ward, and Whinnyfold. Assess. property in 1815, £4634; in 
1843, £8792, Five heritors of £100 Seots valued rent. Par. ch. stip, in 1837— 
meal, 120 b, £82, 14s. 3d.; barley, 120 b. £113, 6s. 10d. ; money, £8, 6s. Sd. — 
£204, 7s. 9d. Unap. tnds. £651, 16s. 10d. A Free ch., also a Scottish Epis. 
ch, ;* attend. 300 to 400; Sab. schs. 70 to 80. Pop. in 1541, 2346. In 1849 on 
p- r. 70; cas. 5; ins. or fat. 6; orph. or des. 3. Money reed. £310, 10s. 53d. 
Relief of poor on r. £245, 7s. 444.3; cas. £1, 15s.; med. r. £23, 10s.; exp. £17, 
ds. 9d.; tot. £287, 16s, 13d. One par. and four unendowed schools. Par, schm. 
- salary £25, with £18 fees and a share in Dick Bequest. 


PARISH OF CULSAMOND + —3} m. long by 3 broad, near the centre of the 
county, on the banks of the Ury, a tributary to the Don. Soil rich and fertile. 
Four heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. Real rent about £4500. Some quarries 
of a fine blue slate. Pop, in 1841, 1104. Assess. property in 1815, £2242; 
in 1843, £4602. Par. ch. stip. £166, 2s.; glb. £15. Free ch. attend. about 300. 
Five Sab. schs. attend. 150. Cong. ch. attend. 75; Sab. schs. at Sauchinloan, 
14.¢ In 1849 on p. r.22. Money recd. £93, 14s. 8d. Relief of poor on r. 
£77, 18s.; med. r. £5, 13s. 6s.; exp. £4, 10d.; tot. £98, 1s. 6d. Par. schm. 
salary the minimum, with £21 fees and share in Dick Bequest. 


PARISH OF DAVIOT§—JIn the district of Garioch, and near the N. E. bank 
of the Ury, 5 m. long by 4 broad. Area above 5000 ac., of which two-thirds 
arable. Rent about 21s, per ac. Daviot stands in the centre, the village of 
Fingask and Mounie on the E. side, Glack on the W. side, and Lethenty at 
the S. extremity of the par. Daviot is 4 or 5 m, from Inyerury, a station of 
the projected Great North of Scotland Railway, Assess. property in 1915, 
£1974; in 1843, £3250, Par. stip. £159, 0s. 9d.: glib. £12. Pop, in 1841, 643. 
In 1849 on p. r. 12; ins. or fat. 1. Money reed. £54, 12s. 93d. Relief of poor 
on r. £45, 10s. Par. schm. salary £30, with £20 fees and a share in Dick 
Bequest; attend. in 1841, 107. 


PARISH OF DRUMBLADE||—In the N. W. part of the county, 7 m. long 
by 54 broad, lying on the Deveron river below Huntly, having Forgue on N., 
diversified by small hills mostly cultivated, and gently sloping valleys. N. W. 


terrific. It is considered one of the principal curiosities in Scotland and visited by 
innumerable strangers. Dr. Samuel Johnston wrote —“ If I had any malice against 
a walking spirit, instead of laying him in the Red Sea, I would condemn him to re- 
side in the Buller of Buchan.” 

* The church was rebuilt in 1843. Style early English. A tower and spire at W. 
end, of good design, 90 ft. high; sit. 472. East window of three equal lights, filled 
with stained glass by Weales of Neweastle. There is a very rich and mellow-toned 
organ, built by Rust of Chelmsford. Font of Peterhead granite, made and polished 
by Messrs. M‘Donald and Leslie of Aberdeen. Church stands within 1 m. of the sea, 
and being built on an eminence, is seen at a great distance. 

+ Presb. of Garioch—Synod of Aber. Patron, Sir Wm. Forbes, Bt. P. 1, Old Rayne. 

} Sab. sch. in another par. attend. 25. 

§ Presb. of Garioch— Synod of Aberdeen. Patron, Crown. P. V. Old Meldrum. 

|| Presb. of Turriff—Synod of Aberd. Patron, Earl of Kintore. P. T. Porgue. 
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wind mostly prevalent. Soil is for the most partadeep rich loam. Four heritors 
of £100 Scots valued rent. Area, 6500 ac. Scots, of which 5000 arable, and — 
about 500 covered with larch and Scotch fir. Farms vary from 20 to 250 ac, 
In last 40 years, improvements in agriculture have been great.* In 1840, 
about 10,000 quarters of grain raised, and 6000 exported. Returns from 
cattle, from £3000 to £3500; from dairy and poultry, from £1700 to £2000.t 
Valued rent, £3066, 13s. 4d. Scots. Real rent, £5000 sterling. No vill. 
Nearest mkt. town, Huntly. Assess. property in 1815, £3058; in 1843, 
£5520. An Established and a Free ch. Par. stip. £159, 9s. 7d.; glb. £16. 
Pop. in 1841, 945. Par. registers very incomplete. In 1849, on p.r. 18; cas, 
2; ins. or fat. 4; orph. or des. 2. Money recd. from assess. £85, 13s. 54d.; 
mortifications, &c. £36, 15s. 5d.; tot. £122, 8s. 93d. Relief of poor on r. £98, 
8s. 3d.; cas. £2, 4s.; med. r. £8; exp. £19, 3s, 53d.; tot. £127, 15s. 83d. 
Par. schm. salary £30, with about £25 fees, and a share in Dick Bequest of 
£35. A par. library. 


PARISH OF DRUMOAK{—On the N. side of the Dee,§ a small portion of 
the par. pertaining to a limb of Kincardineshire here extended across the 
river, 6 m. long by 2 broad. The surface is hilly with gentle undulations; 
air dry and temperature salubrious. The Loch of Drum is a fine oblong sheet 
of water, covering 84 ac. and bounded by thriving plantations; great variety 
of water fowl, and eels, perches, and pike. Area of par. 11 sq. m., of which 
more than half are under cultivation, Average rent, 12s. 6d. per ac. Two 
heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. Five cattle fairs annually, Drum estate, 
which constitutes one-half of the par., was originally part of a royal forest. 
Assess. property in 1815, £1405; in 1843, £2532, Par. stip. £157, 14s.; glb. 
£21. Pop. in 1841, 811. In 1849 on p. r, 20; fat. or ins. 1; orph. or des. 7. 
Money recd. £75, 4s. 103d. Relief of poor on r. £85, 10s. 9d.; med. r. £55 
exp. £5; tot, £95. 10s. 9d. Three schs, Par, schm. salary £30, with £20 fees 
and share in Dick Bequest. The Fort or Tower of Drum, a very ancient 
edifice, is the only antiquity of note. 


* They have been accomplished for the most part by draining and liming, carried 
on chiefly by the occupiers themselves, and at an expense on their part of not less” 
than £12,000. By one farmer alone, there have been 150 acres improved, for which 
the Highland Society awarded him their gold medal some years ago; and by another, 
there have been improved about 100 acres. In 1817, another gold medal was awarded | 
by the Society of Arts and Manufactures, to a proprietor in this parish, for planting 
forest trees to the extent of 235 acres, on a property consisting altogether of 571 acres, 
See New Stat. Ac.“ Aberdeenshire,” p. 308. 

t+ New Stat. Ac., “ Aberdeenshire,” p. 307. 

t Presbytery of Aberdeen—Synod of Aberdeen, Patron, Irvine of Drum. Post — 
town, Aberdeen. Called also Dalmaik, and generally so by the people in the neigh- 
bourhood, which indeed seems to be the most ancient; for so early as the year 1157, 
there is mentioned in a bull of Pope Adrian IV. * Ecclesiam de Dulmayok”—whereas 
“ Drumoak” does not occur in any writing till 1407. See New Stat, Ac. “ Aberdeen- — 
shire,” p. 872. 

§ The Dee enters the parish at an elevation of 130 ft. above sea level, and when 
at an ordinary summer height, its stream on this part of its course varies in depth 
from 2 to 12 ft., and its breadth from 10 to 70 yards, its average fall being 10 ft. per 
m., and its yelocity about 34 m.an hour. New Stat. Ac. “ Aberdeenshire,” p. 875. 


. 
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PARISH OF DYCE*—In the S.E. of the county, on 8. bank of the Don, 
which separates it from Fintry, 6 m. long by 3 broad. A ridge of hills ealled 
Tyrebeggar runs through the district. Soil near the Don deep and rich. 
Agriculture in an advanced state. Area, 7 sq. m. of which about 3000 ac. 
arable. Average rent, £1,2s.perac. No vill. Aberdeen nearest mkt. town; 
but canal from Aberdeen to Inverury goes through the par., and the Great 
North of Scotland projected line of Railway intersects it. Assess. property in 
1815, £1315; in 1843, £3570. Par. ch. only place of worship; glb. £10; stip. 
£150, 11s. 2d. Pop. in 1841, 472. In 1840, average poor on r. 16; average 
allowance, £3, 1s. 11d. yearly. In 1549, on p. r. 14; ims. or fat. 1. Money 
recd. £72, 10s. Relief of poor, £60, 15s.; med. r. £4; exp. £6; tot. £70, Lis. 
Par, sch, salary, £26, with about £8 fees and share in Dick Bequest. 


PARISH OF ECHTt—In form nearly sq., each side being about 44 m. 
Though billy the land is highly cultivated. Area, 11,000 ac.; 7000 arable ; 
nearly 2000 planted. Valued rent, £2364, 15s. Nearest mkt. town, Aber- 
deen. Two annual sheep and cattle fairs. Assess. property in 1815, £2170; 
in 1843, £5690. Par. ch. attend. 460; Sab. schs. 65; glb. £10; stip. in 18387— 
meal, £88, b. £60, 16s. 7d.; bear, 4 b. £4, 2s. 2d.; malt, £8, 3s.; money, 
£117, Os. 4d.; tot. £182, 16s. 8d. Teinds exhausted. Free ch. attend. 200; 
Sab. schs. 30. Pop. in 1841, 1078. In 1849, on p. r. 30; orph. or des. 1, 
Money reed, £186, 9s. 5d. Relief of poor on r, £152, 11s. 7d.; med. r. £8, 
8s. 5d.; exp. £11, 10s.; tot. 172, £10s. There are one par. and two private 
schs. Par. sch. salary £29, with £2 mortified money, sch. fees about £20, and 
share in Dick Bequest. One of the private teachers has a salary of £5, 


PARISH OF ELLON{—8 m. long by 4 broad, 17 m. N. W. of Aberdeen, 
and 17 m. S. W. of Peterhead. Surface bleak and not very productive. The 
valley of the Ythan§ bisects the par. from E. to W. The vill. of Ellon, con- 
taining about 400 inhabitants, is pleasantly situated on its right bank, at which 
place there is a handsome bridge. Area, 29 sq. m., of which above 12,000 ac. 
are arable. The extent of ground under wood is very limited. Rent from 15s, 
to £2, 1l5s., and as high as £5, 1()s. per Scotch ac. near the yill. Roads good, 
and Ellon is near the Great North of Scotland projected line of Railway. Six 
heritors of £100 Scots yalued rent. ‘The Earl of Aberdeen, Hon. W. Gordon 
of Ellon, Gordon of Hallhead, Turner of Turnerhall, Udney of Udney, &e. 
Assess. property in 1815, £5594; in 1843, £9678. Par. ch. attend. 850; Sab. 
schs. 81; glb. £18 ; stip. in 1837—meal, 128 b. £88, 4s. 6d.; barley, 128 b. £120, 
18s. 1d.; money, £10— £219, 2s. 7d. Unap. tnds, £568, 11s. 8d. Of this, 
stip. £4, Is. 1d. is paid from the parish of Udney, and £1, 14s, 5d. from the 


* Presbytery of Aberdeen—Synod of Aberdeen. Patron, Gordon-Cumming-Skene 
of Dyce. P. T. Aberdeen. 

t Presb. of Kincardine O’Neil—Synod of Aber. Patron, Earl of Fife. P. T. Echt. 

t Presb, of Ellon—Synod of Aberdeen. Patron, Earl of Aberdeen. P. 'T. Ellon. 

§ Lime, coal, &e., are brought up im flat-bottomed boats, called lighters, to the 
meadow of Watertown, a landing place about a quarter of a m. below the vill. New 
Stat. Ac., “ Aberdeenshire,” p. 901. The Ythan, and the burns of Ebrie and Brony, 
which fall into it, are all capital trouting streams.—Jbid. 
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parish of Slains. Free ch. attend, 340; Sab. schs. 50. Epis. ch. attend. 
100; Sab. schs. 14. U. P. ch. attend. 70 to 130; Sab. schs. 70.* There 
also a Cong. ch. Pop. in 1841, 2941. Par. registers imperfect. In 1840, f 
poor averaged 40, receiving each from 30s. to £2 annually. In 1849, on p. 
77; cas. 12; ins. or fat. 1. Assess. £399, 16s. 73d. ; other sources, £4, 13s. 
tot. 404, 9s. 93d. Relief of poor on r. £326, 1s. 11d.; cas. £7, 14s. 93d. ; 
r. £26, 2s. 14d.; exp. £25, 6s. 9d.; tot. £391, 5s. 7d. There are two § 
schs. and four unendowed. Attend. in 1837 at the former from 130 to 160; at | 
the latter about 200. Par. schm. salaries respectively, upwards of £100 and 
about £70, There are three friendly societies, a savings bank established in 
1839, and a total abstinence society, numbering in 1850, 80 members. Most 
the farmers are members of the Formartine Agricultural Association, which 
has for its object the improvement of the breed of black cattle. ; 


PARISH OF FINTRY.+ —Of a triangular form, with an apex pointing N. and 
the base extending nearly 6 m. along the N. bank of the Don, 5 to 6 m. long 
by 3 to 4 broad. The surface is not hilly, though it rises perhaps 300 ft. from 
the river. On the banks of the Don the lands are fertile and have been well 
drained.t Nearly 6000 ae. arable, 800 waste or in pasture, and about 600, 
chiefly on Craigievar estate, covered with thriving plantations; valued rent 
£307, 8s. 4d. Scots. Sir John Forbes owns more than half of the parish; 
three other heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. Nearest mkt. town Aberdeen, 
from 8 to 12 m. distant. Assess. property in 1815, £2049; in 1843, £4130, 
The par. lies between the forks of the projected Great North of Scotland 
North of Scotland Eastern Extension lines of Railway, At Cothal Mills th 
is a manufactory of “tweed” and woollen cloth, which affords employment 
a number of individuals. Pop. in 1841, 1822. Baptisms pretty regularly 
gistered since 1728. In three years previous to 1840, six illegitimate births. 
1849, on p. r. 38; fat. or ins. 2. Money reed. £149, 18s. 2d. Relief of poor 
on r. £130, 12s. 9d.; med. r. £7, 9s. 7d.; exp. £11, 10s. 10d.; tot. £149, 13s, 2d. 
Par. glb. £7, 10s.; stip. in 1837—meal, 128 b. £88, 4s. 6d.; barley, 128 b. 
£120, 18s.; money, £8, 6s. 8d.; tot. £217, 19s. 3d. Unap. tnds. £107, 2s. 
Two schs. Par. schm. salary £28, with £20 fees and an interest in Di 
Bequest; attend. in 1837, from 60 to 70. The other teacher has the intere 
of £200, mortified by the Rev. Dr. Morrison of Disblair, with fees and emolu- 
ments of £19; attend. from 40 to 50. Some vestiges of old religious build- 
ings, said to have belonged to Lindores Abbey, Fifeshire, exist in the par. 


PARISH OF FORGUE§ — Forgue parish lies 8 or 9 m. N. E. of Huntly, 9m. 
long, and 6 broad, partly an upland heathy district, but the lower grounds — 
much improved and tastefully and judiciously planted. The only hill is the 


* In another Sab. sch. (Bromfield) 2 m. from Ellon, 32 schs. on the roll. : 
_ + Presbytery of Aberdeen—Synod of Aberdeen. Patron, Sir William Forbes of — 
Craigievar, Bart. P.T. Aberdeen. ,. 
¢ About 1810, William Anderson, a farmer in Hatton of Fintry, began to ent down 
his crop with a scythe instead of a sickle. This mode of reaping, now universally 
practised in Aberdeenshire, did not however become general till a few years after. 
§ Presb, of Turriff!—Synod of Aber. Pat., Morison of Bognie, P.T.F orgue by Huntly. 
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Foreman,* which rises from the Deveron at N. extremity of par. 1000 ft., finely 
wooded, and affording an extensive and varied prospect. The Forgue and the 
Frendraught intersect the par. and have many romantie windings, and fall 
into the Deveron. About 10,000 ac. under tillage; average rent, 16s. per ac. ; 
real rent, about £8000. Six heritors at £100 Scots valued rent. Nearest mkt. 
town, Huntly. Three annual fairs. Assess. property in 1815, £4155; in 1843, 
£8510. Par, ch. communicants, 400; glb. £18; stip. £247, 2s. 10d. Unap. 
tnds. £463, 17s. 8d. Free ch. attend. 650; Sab. schs. 200. Pop. in 1841, 
2489. In 1549 on the p.r.105; cas. 12; ins, or fat. 2; orph. or des. 5. Assess. 
£498, 4s.; other sources, £8, 17s. 8d.; tot. £507, 1s. 9d. Relief of poor on r. 
£447, 8s. 9d. ; cas. £7, 9s. 6d.; med. r. £27, 14s. 10d.; exp. £24, 5s.; tot. £506, 
18s. Besides par. schs. there are fiye or six “elementary schs,, chiefly taught 
by females on their own adventure.” + Par. schm. salary the maximum, with 
about £20 fees, and a proportion of Dick Bequest. A savings bank, in which 
the money lodged in 1840 was £1950. Forgue claims to be the birth-place of 
the  Admirable Crichton.” Morison the hygeist was a native of the par. 


PARISH OF FOVERAN. {—4 m. long by 2 broad, occupying a corner of land 
on the 5. W. side of the Ythan and the margin of the sea, bounded by Logie 
Buchan on the N, At the mouth of the Ythan, but on the banks of the burn 
of Foyeran, near its junction with the Ythan, stands the pleasant vill. of New- 
burgh, a thriving seaport, having about 500 inhabitants. In 1540, eight ships 
belonged to the port, tonnage 645, and chiefly employed in the coasting trade. 
General appearance of the par. level, but rising with a gradual ascent from the 
sea; soil fertile, and productive of abundant crops. Five heritors of £100 
Scots valued rent; and many large and fine farms. Pop: in 1801, 1391; in 
1841, 1620. Assess. property in 1815, £4066; in 1845, £5713. Par. glb. £11; 
stip. in 1837 —meal, 112 b. £77, 4s.; barley, 112 b. £105, 15s. 9d.; money, 
£8. Gs. 8d.; tot. £191, 6s. 5d. Unap. tnds. £406, 13s. 8d. Free ch. attend. 
200; Sab. schs. 135. In 1840, about £100 expended on the poor. In 1849, 
on p. r. 52; cas. 5; ims. or fat. 5; orph. or des. 6. Assess. £352, 11s. 5d.; other 
sources, £4, &s. ; tot. £356, 19s. 5d. Relief of poor on r. £287, 48.; cas. £7, 12s.; 
med. r. £13; exp. £37, 1s. 6d.; tot. £344, 17s. 6d. Par. schm. salary, £28, 
with about £35 fees, &. ‘There is another school at Cultercullen, in the 
western part of the par. with an endowment of £8, a free house and ground for 
acow.’§ <A braneh of the National Sayings Bank at Newburgh, in connection 
with the Ellon District National Savings Bank. Near the vill. are the ruins of 
an old ch. called the Red Chapel of Buchan, and of the old castle of Knockhall, 


PARISH OF FRASERBURGH || — Geological Structure and Contour —In the 
district of Buchan, bounded N. and E. by the north sea, 8 m. long by 34 


_ * Queen Mary, in her journey to the north, passed over this hill on her way to 
Rothiemay House, by what goes still by the name of the Queen’s Road. — New Stat. 
Ac. “ Aberdeenshire,” p. 599. 

+ New Stat. Ac. “ Aberdeenshire,” p. 610. 

} Presb. of Ellon—Syunod of Aberd. Patron, Crown. P. T. Newburgh by Aberd. 

§ New Stat. Ac..“ Aberdeenshire,” p. 742. 

|| Presb. of Deer —Synod of Aberdeen, Patron, Lord Saltoun. P.T. Fraserburgh, 
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broad. Philorth was the original name of the par., but in the 16th century a 
town being erected upon the estate of Sir Alexander Fraser of Philorth, the name 
was changed. The surface of the country is flat, but by no means of a fertile 
appearance. The sea coast is partly sand and partly rocky. Kinnaird’s Head 
in N. lat. 57° 42’, and W. long. 20° 1’, is a high promontory, projecting into 
the sea, and believed to be the ‘* Promontorium Taixalium”’ of Ptolemy, being the 
turning point into the “ AEstuarium Vararie,” or Murray Frith. The only hill 
in the par. of any magnitude, is that of Mormond, covered with moss and heath, 
810 ft. above sea level. On the west of Kinnaird’s Head is the beautiful bay of 
Fraserburgh, 3 m. long. The water of Philorth separates the par. from Rathven 
for several miles. The atmosphere is temperate and the climate healthful, and 
in general free from epidemics, having even escaped the cholera. The soil 
along the shore is in general good, but gravelly towards the interior. Lime- 
stone, granite, and ironstone abound. 

Agriculture — Area, 15 sq. m., chiefly arable. Three heritors of £100 Scots 
valued rent. Valued rent, £3000 Scots, of which £2266, 13s. 1d. belongs to 
Lord Saltoun, The port of Fraserburgh and the projected Great North of 
Scotland Eastern Extension Railway, which terminates at Fraserburgh, are — 
well adapted for the exportation of produce. Assess, property in 1815, £6320; 
in 1843, £10,145. 

Manufactures and Fisheries—Kelp, ropes, and sails, are manufactured; and 
there is some employment in linen yarn. The herring fishery carried on at 
Fraserburgh, and the small fishing village of Broadsea, gives employment to 
several people. In 1544 there were 68,131 barrels cured, employing 192 
boats, manned by 917 hands, and employing in all 2481 persons. 

Trade and Navigation — Several vessels from 45 to 155 tons burthen belong 
to the port. The exports consist of grain, dried and pickled cod, herrings; 
the imports are, timber, coals, lime, tiles, bricks, salt, and general mer- 
chandize. 

Sects and their Places of Worship — Par, ch. sit. 1014; glb. £5; stip. £261, 
19s. 3d. Unap. tnds. £14, lls. 5d. Free ch. attend. 500; Sab. schs. 160. 
Epis. ch. sit. 288; attend. 196; Sab. schs. 68. Cong. ch. sit. 539; attend. 
120 to 200; evening service, 300; Sab. schs. 75. 

Population — In 1811, 2271; in 1831, 2954; in 1841, 3615.* Number of 
illegitimate children in 1837, 58, and 1839, 37. 

Parish Registers— No register of deaths has been kept, 

Poor — In 1840, on p. r. 80, and about £200 distributed among them. In 
1849, on p. r. 147; cas. 32; ins. or fat. 3; orph. or des. 13. Assess. £718, 
13s. 5d. Relief of poor on r. £440, 8s. 3d.; cas. £41, 11s. 7d.; med. r. £27, 
17s. 11}d.; exp. £39, 14s. 1d.; tot. £549, 11s. 103d. 

Town and Harbour of Fraserburgh — ‘‘ The town is situated upon the south 
side of Kinnaird’s Head, and is nearly of a square figure, most of the streets 
crossing each other at right angles; the lower part of it adjacent to the harbour 


* During the herring fishery, which commences in July and closes in September, 
there is an increase of the population of no less than 1200, so that owing to the activity 
and bustle which then prevail, the town and the harbour exhibit a lively appearance. 
—New Stat. Ace., “ Aberdeenshire,” p. 252. : 
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and the bay,”* 42 m. N. of Aberdeen, 26 E. of Banff. Pop. of town in 
1837, 3093. Inhab. houses, 395. Lord Saltoun is superior of the burgh, The 
goverment is vested in his lordship, who has the power of provost, and ap- 
pointment of the magistrates and council, who consist of two bailies, a dean of 
guild, a treasurer, and seven councillors. The old jail now in ruins, town house 
and cross, the latter of which is a fine structure, were erected by Sir Alexander 
Fraser, and disponed to the feuars by the charter of erection. The feuars are 
bound to maintain the public works of the town, and are entitled to the 
market customs and other commonable privileges. The harbour is spacious, 
with three piers, and was erected at the expense of government, and by hand- 
some private subscriptions. About £50,000 have been expended on it. It is 
the best tide harbour on the north-east coast, and a safe retreat for ships 
suffering from stress of weather in the North Sea, being also the nearest 
point of land which can be reached.t The harbour-dues were, in 1840, £2000. 

Antiquities — Besides the old “ College,” at which some of the monks of the 
Abbey of Deer resided, there are several old towers, one on Kinnaird’s Head, 
called the Wine Tower. And here may be mentioned an old quadrangular 
tower, at the west end of the town, of three storeys, part of a large building 
intended as a college by Sir Alexander Fraser, who in 1592 obtained a charter 
from the Crown to erect and endow a university. 

Schools — Besides the par. there are nine private schs. Attend. at the former 
in 1840, about 100; at the others, about 400. 

Public Institutions — The Bank of Scotland, Aberdeen Banking Company, 
and North of Scotland Banking Company, have branches in Fraserburgh. A 
savings bank was also established in 1830. There are two societies for dif- 
fusion of religious knowledge, one of which has a par. library, and a total 
abstinence society, with in 1850, 220 members.t 


PARISH OF FYVIE §— An inland par. 13 m, long by 8 broad, intersected 
by the river Ythan, and lying north of the pars. of Old Meldrum, Daviot, and 
Rayne. Surface irregular, but in the low grounds fertile, particularly in the 
Howe of Fyvie, where stand the church and Fyvie Castle,|| the eminences 


* New Stat. Ac., “ Aberdeenshire,” p. 253. 

} Kinnaird’s Head and Lighthouse lie 1 m. north of Fraserburgh, and rough and 
uninviting though the approach in all directions to this promontory is, the scenery 
partakes much of the sublime, for the far off hills and headlands of Sutherland 
and Caithness stretch away in dark undefinable masses over the blue waves which roll 
in wide expanse between, while near at hand huge detached blocks of rocks jut out 
upon the waste of waters, as if to meet the lashings of the Pentland tides, which dash 
full tilt and are broken upon them.— Anderson’s Guide, p. 228. 

+ “ One of the great evils with which religion has had to contend here as elsewhere, 
is the excessive use of spirituous liquors; and not until the labouring classes them- 
selves come to see the folly and madness of expending their earnings in their use, will 
the evil be overcome.”— New Stat. Ac., “ Aberdeenshire,” p. 256. 

§ Presbytery of Turriff—Synod of Aberdeen. Patron, Gordon of Fyvie. P. 
TT. Fyvie, by Aberdeen. 

|| In 1296, the castle of “Fyvin” appears to have been visited by Edward I. of 
England, in his progress through Scotland—Edward I.’s Diary, Bannatyne Mizcel- 
lany, vol. i. p. 278; and see A History of the Highlands, by James Browne, Esq., 
LL.D., Advocate. 
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around which are covered with wood. An extensive plantation also occurs 

the Den of Rothie, to the west of the Howe of Fyvie, which with the Brae; 
Gight,* are a fine field for the botanist. Around Gight Castle there is s 
picturesque and lovely scenery. There are also ruins of a priory of the T 
nenses, said to have been founded by Fergus, Earl of Buchan, in 1179. Ther 
are copious springs, which retain the names of those saints to which they we 
dedicated in Popish times, such as St. Paul’s, St. John’s, and St. Peter’s Wells, 
Whinstone is she chief mineral. Seven heritors of £100 Scots valued ren 

Area, 42 sq. m.; of which, in 1840, nearly one-half arable, about 2500 
pasture, about 2000 under wood, and the rest heath and moss. Valued ren’ 
£6145, 1s. 8d. Real rental, about £10,000. Gross produce, £43,784. Assess 
property in 1815, £4085; in 1843, £10,224. No vill.t or mkt. town, but 
hamlet called Lessces of Fyvie. Nearest harbours are, Macduff to the noi 
and Aberdeen and Newburgh to the south. Roads good, and the Great No 
of Scotland Railway will facilitate carriage of stock, &c. Two fairs held in 
par. Par. ch. sit. 1114; attend. 800; Sab. schs. 85; stip. in 1837 —meal, 13 
£90, 19s. Sd.; barley, 132 b. £124, 13s. 7d.; money, £8, 6s. Sd.—£2 
19s. 11d. Unap. tnds. £122, 14s. 2d. Mission station at Millbrex, sit. 490; 
attend. ee 450. Free ch. attend. 350° to 400; Sab. schs. 40. Two ue che., 


tara, sorvants or gee in 1841, 3597. Chief canse of inordase, reclaiming 
of waste lands. In 1849, on poor r. 101 ; cas. 19; fat. or ins. 9; orph. or des. 5. 
Assess. £286, 1s. 10d.; other sources, £76, 14s. 10d.; tot. £362, 16s. 
Relief of poor on r, £299, 18s. 10d.; cas. £13, Os. 54d.; med. r. £28, 5s. 8d.; 
exp. £12, 9s. Sd.; tot. £353, 14s. 73d.§ Besides the par.,|| there are eight 
other schools. Par. schm. salary the maximum, with £25 fees and the ben 
of Dick Bequest. Attend. at the different schs. in 1839, 312. There are five 
Sab. schs., attend. about 250, and a savings bank, : 


PARISH OF GLENBUCKET*—A small highland par. in the district of Mar, 
lying on both sides of the Bucket, a tributary to the Don, and consisting of 


* The estate of Gight, now the property of the Earl of Aberdeen, formerly belonged 
to the maternal ancestors of the late Lord Byron.—New Stat. Ac., “ Aberdeenshi 
p. 325. 

¢ Seale of farm holdings—Number of crofts at or under £5 yearly rent, 130; be: 
tween £5 and £10, 107; £10 and £20, 76. Number of farms between £20 and £ 
57; £50 and £100, 41; £100 and £150, 13; £150 and £200, 4; at £200 and upwards, 3 
total, 432.—New Stat. Ac., “ Aberdeerishire,” p. 333. ; 

+ A “Burch of Fyvie” is, however, mentioned in certain charters preserved § n 
Fyvie Castle —See New Stat. Ac. ese Aber deenshire,” p. 329. 


roll in this parish, the average caaber receiving supply being from 60 to 65.” re 
again—“ Few occasional supplies are given from the poor’s funds.” —“ Aberdeen- 
shire,” p. 341. e 

|| Four bursaries belong to this school, the value of which is £6, 5s. per annum, 
during attendance at college, and £2, 10s. per annum at school, — Nei Stat. Ac. 
“ Aberdeenshire,” p. 340. 

{| Presb. of Alford—Synod of Aber. Pat., Crown. P. T. Strathdon, by Aberdeen. 
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lofty mountains,* through which a narrow and romantic pass leads into the 
par. from the east, near the ruinous castle of Glenbucket, the ancient owners of 
which were a powerful feudal family.t Climate seyere. Abundance of lime- 
stone ; of roe, red deer, and game of all kinds. Soil pretty good, but great 
room for improvements, Roads bad. Assess, property in 1815, £625; in 1843, 
£989. Par. ch. attend. 249; glb. £10: stip. £158, 6s. 8d. Pop. in 1831, 539; 
in 1841, 542. In 1840, on poor r. 18. Sum collected for relief, £14. In 1849, 
on poor r. 18; cas. 4. ‘Assess. £53, 7s. 6d.; other sources, 1ls,; tot. £53, 
8s. 6d. Relief of poor on r, £34, 2s. Odd. ; cas, £1, 12s.; med. r. £12, 11s. 54d. ; 
exp. £6, 3s.; tot. £54, 8s. Gd. Besides the par. there is a private sch. Par. 
schm. salary, the medium legal one. The rnin of Badenyon or Badniaun House, 
alluded to in the Scotch song of “John of Badenyon,” is in the par. 


UNITED PARISHES OF GLENMUICK, TULLICH, AND GLENGAIRN{—In 
the district of Mar: the united parishes 18 m. long and 15 broad, bounded N, 
by Strathdon and Logie Coldstone, and Aboyne and Glentanner E. Prin- 
cipal mountains— Lochnagar,§ Cairntaggart, 3000 ft., Mount-keen, 3126 ft., 
and Morven, 2700 ft. above the sea, Principal rivers —Dee,|| the Gairn and 
the Muick. Three lakes — Lochs Dhuloch, Muick, and Cannor. Most prevalent 
rocks —pneiss, trap, and primitive limestone. Area, 115,453 ac.; of which, 3850 
oceasionally in tillage, and above 3000 under wood. Three heritors, valued rent, 
£3384, 16s. 8d. Scots ; real rent, £5560. Rent of arable land, 30s. per ac. Assess. 
property in 1815, £4066; in 1843, £5745. General character of the husbandry 
indifferent. Two vills., Ballater and Tullich, at the former of which two annual 
fairs are held; and in the vicinity are the celebrated wells of Pannanich,** the 
most fashionable watering-place in the north of Scotland, the resort to which 
will doubtless be much augmented on the completion of the Deeside Railway to 


* Craigenscore, 2000, and Bennean, 1800 feet above sea level. 

+ It is said that George IL. haying the greatest horror at the name of the dread 
chieftain of Glenbucket, often dreamed of him, starting in his sleep, and exclaiming 
in broken English, “De great Glenbucket be coming.” —New Stat. Ac., “ Aberdeen- 
shire,” p. 437. 

+ Presb. of Kin. O’Neil— Synod of Aber. Patron, Mar. of Huntly. P.T. Ballater. 

§ See Parish of Crathie and Braemar. 

|| Mean annual breadth at Glenmuick, 70 yards; mean depth,4 feet; mean velocity 
3 m. an hour; mean temperature, 40° and 42° Fahr. 

“The view of Ballater from the lower extremity of the plain,” says Sir T. Dick 
Lauder, “is something quite exquisite. I do not speak of the village itself, which at 
that distance, presents little more than the indication of a town, with a steeple rising 
from it; but L allude to the grand features of nature by which it is surrounded. The 
very smallness of the town adds to the altitude of the mountains; for when seen from 
the point I mean, it might be a city for aught that the traveller knows to the contrary. 
Tt stands half hidden among trees, in the rich and diversified vale. On the north rises 
the mountainous rock of Craigdarroch, Inxuriantly wooded with birch, and divided 
off from the bounding mountains of that side of the valley, by the wild and anciently 
impregnable Pass of Ballater. Beyond the river, amidst an infinite variety of slopes 
and wood, is seen the tall old hunting tower of Knock; and behind it, distance rises 
over distance, till the prospect is terminated by the long and shivered front of Loch- 
nagar.” 

** Said to possess x considerable resemblance to the Seltzer water in Germany. 
Pannanich is 39 m. west of Aberdeen. 
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Aboyne. Par. ch. at Ballater; stip. in 1842, £287, 1s.; glb. £9; attend. 470 
to 500; Sab. schs, about 85. Missionary ch. at Rinloan in Glencairn. Rm, Cath, 
ch. on Gairnside, attend. 150; Sab. schs. 30.* Free ch. attend. about 200; 
Sab. schs. 55. Pop. in 1841, 2118. Taking average of seven years previous to 
1842, poor on r. 84, receiving each about 14s. yearly. In 1849, on poor r. 99; 
ins. or fat. 5; orph. or des. 10. Assess. £420, 12s. 103d.; other sources, £17, 
5s. 4d.; tot. £437, 18s. 24d. Relief of poor on r. £327, 10s. 63d.; cas. £12, 
8s. 6d. ; med. r. £19, 4s, 6d. ; exp. £28, 12s. 6d.; tot. £387, 16s, 03d. In 
1842, eight schools—one par., one endowed, one anendowed, and five others.¢ 
Par. schm, salary the maximum, with above £20 fees and a share in Dick 
quest. Teacher of endowed school’s salary, £15, with usual accommodations 
of unendowed, £30, without any accommodation. A circulating library in 
Ballater, a friendly society, masonic lodge, and savings bank. 


PARISH OF HUNTLYt— In the N. part of Aberdeenshire, 10 m. long by 4 
broad ; rough and hilly, but having many fine plantations and arable fie 
The Dee and Bogie are the only rivers, near whose junction some a8 
have been found of plumbago. The town of Huntly is a burgh of barony, and 
lies embosomed in hills. In the neighbourhood are the ruins of Huntly Castle, 
destroyed in 1594, and the beautiful mansion of Huntly Lodge, standing in the 
midst of plantations and pleasure grounds.§ In 1841, the pop. of the town was’ 
2870 ; in 1851, 3131. The whole par. belongs to the Duke of Richmond, except 
a small portion in the lower end of Kinoir. The great road from Aberdeen to 
Inverness passes through the town, and Huntly is a station on the Great No 
of Scotland projected line of Railway. Twelve annual fairs. A bleachfield 
on the Bogie. A tan work and distillery. Assess. property in 1815, £4723; 
in 1843, £7245. Par. ch. sit. 1800; and an Established Mission ch. built in 
1840, sit. 945. Par. glb. £25; stip. in 1837— meal, 112 b. £77, 4s.; be 
112 b. £100, 3s.; money, £8 6s. 8d.; tot. £185. 13s. 94.9 Free ch. 
tend. 720; Sab. schs. 209. U.P. ch. attend. 150; Sab. schs. 45. Epis. 
attend. 50 to 60. Cong. ch. attend. 220 to 240; Sab. schs. 109. Rm, Cath. ch. 
attend. 200; Sab. schs. 30, Pop. in 1801, 2863; in 1841, 3642. In 1842, on 
p- r. 160, each receiving about 26s. yearly, In 1849, 169; cas. 30 ; ins. or fat. 


* There is‘also a Rm. Cath, ch, at Cergaiff, 5 m. off on the Don, where the average 
attend. is about 80. vi 

+ “The five subscription schools are taught only three or four months in winter; 
and during that time, the average of the whole emoluments to each teacher, without 
any accommodation but a hovel for teaching, is only between £5 and £7, The num 
ber of the young between five and fifteen years of age, who cannot read or write, 
370; of those upwards of fifteen years of age, it is 240.2’— New Stat. Ac., “ Aberdeen- 
shire,” p. 784. ; 

t Presb. of Strathbogie—Synod of Moray. Patron, D. of Richmond. P. T. Huntly. 

§ During the great floods in 1829, the town of Huntly was almost surrounded with 
water, but little damage was sustained. The ancient one-arched bridge across the 
Deveron in the vicinity —from the middle of which the views are very fine — with- 
stood the pressure of the current and still exists, 

{ “ The locality in the teind office of this parish is lost, and the nature or amount 


of the teinds cannot be ascertained.” — Third [eport of the Commissioners of Re 
ligious Instruction, 1837. 
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5; orph. or des. 6. Assess. £813, Os. 9d.; other sources, £35, 15s. 3d.; tot. 
£348, 16s. Relief of poor on r. £722, Os. 2d. ; cas. £25, 13s. 3d.; med. r. £58, 
19s. 8d.; exp. £79, 6s. 11d.; tot. £867. In the town of Huntly there are ten 
schs. and two in the country districts. Par. schm. salary £34; school-fees 
about £60; £8 emoluments, and £30 from the Dick Bequest. Attend. at all 
these schs., among which is an excellent boarding sch, for young ladies, about 
600.* In Huntly are a coffee and reading-room, a circulating library, farmer’s 
agricultural library, a dispensary, a savings bank, an abstinence society, with 
in 1850, 68 members; several friendly societies, a gas company, and branches of 
the North of Scotland, Aberdeen, Aberdeen Town and County, Banks. 


PARISH OF INSCH + —5 m. long by 3 broad, bounded, FE. by Culsalmond, 
W. by Kinnethmont, and separated N. by the Ury from Drumblade and 
Forgue. Hill of Foudland, famed for its slate quarries ;{ and Dunnideer, on 
the summit of which are the vitrified ruins of a castle are in this par. Average 
height of the barometer during the year, 29°53 inches. Area, 7700 ac., of 
which 5450 arable. Average rent, 20s. per ac, Two half-yearly mkts. at Insch. 
Assess. property in 1815, £2360; in 1843, £5334. Par. glb. £25; stip. in 
1837 — meal, 120 b. £82, 14s. 3d.; barley, 120 b. £113, 6s. 10d.; money, 
£8, 6s. 8d. — £204, 7s. 9d. Unap. tnds. £47, 0s. 9d. Free ch. attend. 300; 
Sab. schs. 140. Bap. ch. attend. 25. Also a Cong. preaching station. Pop. 
in 1841, 1379. Par. registers incomplete. In 1849 on p. r, 36.; cas. 2; 
ins. or fat. 2; orph. or des. 4. Assess. £285, 12s, 44d.; other sources, £20, 16s. 
5d.; tot. £306, 8s. 94d. Relief of poor on r. £198, 6s. 5d.; cas. £18, 2s. Gd. ; 
med. r. £19, 15s.; exp. £20, 15s. fid.; tot. £256, 19s. 5d. Besides par. sch., one 
endowed from General Assembly’s Fund and two unendowed. Par. schm. salary 
£17, with £15 fees and share of Dick Bequest. General Assembly’s sch, £25. 
There are a savings bank, a gas company, and a total abstinence society, with 
in 1850, 230 members. 


PARISH OF INVERURY§— Lying at the termination of the peninsula be- 
tween the Ury on the N. and the Don on S., 4 m. long by 2 broad. Soil 
fertile near the rivers, but towards W. chiefly pastoral. The vale of Inverury 
embraces about 1000 ac. of light fertile loam. The town is pleasantly 
situated in the angle of land near the confluence of the rivers. Area, 5050 
ac., of which 3000 are cultivated and 125¢ under wood. Assess. property in 
1815, £2052; in 1848, £6395. Tarl of Kintore owns nearly half of the burgh 
lands. The road from Aberdeen is carried across the Don, a short way above 
its junction with the Ury by a bridge, between which, and the confluence of 
the streams, the Don receives the Inverury Canal, which here terminates; the 
other extremity is near the harbour of Aberdeen, Though of advantage to the 


* A bursary of £20 was created by Dr. Scott, a native of the par. who died in India 
about twenty-five years ago, to a student in Divinity of the Established Church. 

+ Presb. of Garioch —Synod of Aberdeen. Patron, Sir W. Forbes, Bart. P. 1. 
Old Rayne. 

{ Some years ago, the average quantity of slate taken from these quarries was 
900,000, but now a great quantity are brought from Argyleshire to Aberdeen. 

§ Presb. of Garioch—Synod of Aberdeen. Patr. Earl of Kintore. P.'T. Keithhall. 
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district, the canal has neyer been a source of profit, and will be less so when 
the Great North of Scotland projected Railway, on which Inverury is a station is 
completed. Twenty fairs are held in the burgh annually. Par. glb. £15; stip. 
in 1837—meal, 53 b. £36, 12s. 7d.; bear, 5b. £5, 10s.; malt, 16s. 9d.; money, 
£214, 12s. 1d.— £257, 11s. 6d. Free ch. attend. about 700; Sab. schs. 112. 
Epis. ch. attend. about 60. W. Meth. attend. 30 to 77; Sab. schs. 25. 
There are also Cong. and Rm. Cath. chs. Pop. of par. in 1841, 2020; 1679 of 
whom belonged in 1850 to the town. In 1849 on p. r. 49; cas. 4; ins. or fat. 
2; orph. or des. 2. Assess. £320, 1s. 4d.; other sources, £10, 1s. 4d.; tot. 
£330, 2s. 8d. Relief of poor on r. £246, 19s. 9d.; cas. £18, 6d.; med. r. £15, 
4s. 90.; exp. £57, Os. 2d.; tot. £337, 10s. Sd. Besides par. 6 private schs. 
Par. schm. salary £30, with £45 fees; attend. about 100. A savings bank and 
branches of the Aberdeen, Aberdeen Town and County, and North of Scotland 
Banks. The burgh is governed by a provost, three bailies, dean of guild, trea- 
surer, and three councillors ; and unites with Elgin, Banff, Cullen, Kintore, and 
Peterhead, in returning a M.P. Constituency in 1851, 121. Pop. of burgh in 
1851, 2264; inhab. houses, 837; uninhab. do. 8; buildings, 4. Inverury also 
gives title of Baron to the Earl of Kintore. The “ Bass of Inverury” is a 
enrious remnant of antiquity.* 


PARISH OF KEIG+— Bounded W. by Alford, E. by Monymusk, and divided 
from the latter by an elevated hilly range; 53m. long by an average of 3 m. 
broad. The Don is the only river, having a velocity here of about 19 ft. per 
minute. Area, 12 sq. m., of which two-thirds are cultivated or under wood. 
The plantations around Castle Forbes, the seat of Lord Forbes, are very 
extensive, and a fine view is here commanded of the valley of Alford, and 
the windings of the Don for nearly 20 m., flowing on in its majestic course. 
Assess. property in 1815, £1262; in 1548, £2563. Heritors Lord Forbes, 
the Hon. the Master of Forbes, Sir A. Leith Hay of Rannes, the Roman 
Catholic Church in Scotland, and P, Farquharson of Whitehouse. No vill., 
but the Alford Valley projected Railway will connect the par. with Kintore, 
and from thence with N. and §. by the Great North of Scotland projected line. 
Par. ch. communicants, 179; glb, £12; stip. £158, 13s. 6d. Free ch. attend. 
350; Sab. schs. 80. Pop. in 1841, 662. No par. register of deaths. In 1849, 
on p.r. 20; cas. 2; ins. or fat. 1; orph. or des. 1. Money recd. £97, 9s. 103d. 
Relief of poor on r, £85, Os. 9d.; cas. 6s.; exp. £10, 5s. 10d.; tot. £95, 


* This is an earthen mount on the banks of the Ury, said by tradition to have 
been once a castle, which was walled up and covered with earth, because the in- 
habitants were infected with the plague. It is defended against the stream by but- 
tresses, which were built by the inhabitants of Inverury, who were alarmed by the 
following prophecy of Thomas the Rymer— 

© Dee and Don shall run in one, 
And Tweed shall run in Tay, 
And the bonny water of Ury 
Shall bear the Bass away.” 
This they thought would release the imprisoned pestilence, and hence the ramparts. 
The notion of the plague or pestilence, or black death, or other fearful epidemic, 
being buried in certain places, is one of the most common traditions in Scotland. 
+ Presb. of Alford —Synod of Aber. Pirn. Crown. P.T. Whitehouse by Aberdeen. 
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12s. 7d. Two adventure besides the par. sch. Par, schm. salary the maximum, 
with £6 fees. 


PARISH OF KEITHHALL AND KINKELL*—Lying on the left banks of the 
Ury and Don, which unite opposite its centre, 5 m. long by 44 broad. Area, 
7400 ac., of which 5000 cultivated and 520 under wood. ‘Three-fourths of 
the united parishes belong to the Earl of Kintore. Gross value of raw produce 
in 1842, £13,750. The district is hilly but not mountainous. The W. part, 
having a fertile soil, produces good crops; but the E. part is in general very 
unfruitful. Nearest mkt. town, Inverury. Assess. property in 1815, £2019; 
in 1845, £4067. Five heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. Par. glib, £30; 
stip. in 1837—meal, 112 b. £77, 15s. 10d.; bear, 32 b. £28. 15s. 8d.; money, 
£110, 6s. 5d.— £216, 17s. 11d. Unap. tnds. £42, 14s. 11d, U. P. ch. at 
Kinkell, attend. from 50 to 100; Sab. schs. 12 to 14. Pop. in 1841, 913. In 
1849, on p. r. 20; cas. 25; orph. or des. 1. Money reed. £117, 8s. 1d. Relief 
of poor on r. £91, 4s, 2d.; cas. £9, 17s. 6d.; med. r. £2, 5s. 6d.; exp. £11, 1s. 
6d.; tot. £114, 8s. 8d. Par. schm. salary £30: fees, &c., £35. Johnston, the 
famous Latin poet, was born—and the high constable of Dundee, Scrymgeour, 
who fell at the battle of Harlaw, was buried—in the par. It is also said to have 
been the field of severe engagements between the Scots and Danes. 


PARISH OF KEMNAYt —¢4 to 5 m. long by abont 3 broad, and lying with 
its W. side on the Don, which separates it from the Chapel-of-Garioch and 
Monymusk, On the banks of the river the soil is rich, but elsewhere a very 
stony light mould on sand. Assess. property in 1815, £1200; in 1843, £2540. 
Par. ch. sit. 500; attend. 200; Sab. schs. 50; glib, £10; stip. £158, 19s. 2d. 
Pop. in 1841, 639, Par. registers in a shameful state. In 1849, on p. r. 29. 
Money reed. £97, 13s. 3d. Relief of p. on r. £95, 13s.; med. r. £1, 14s, 1d.; exp. 
£6, 10s. 7d.; tot. £103, 17s. 8d. The par. sch. is conducted on a most improved 
plan, haying excellent accommodation for boarders, and where, beyond the usual 
branches of instruction, the leisure time of the boys is taken up with joinery, 
gardening, music, &c.{ Par. schm. salary £25, 18s. 4d., with a share in Dick 
Bequest. There is a par. library. 


PARISH OF KENNETHMONTS — Bounded N. by Gartly, 8. by Leslie and 
Clatt, E. by Insch, and W. by Rhynie, 6 m. long by 3 broad. Surface diver- 
sified by planted eminences and hills, and watered by the Bogie and several 
streamlets. Farms generally vary from 80 to 100 acres. Nearest mkt. town, 
Huntly. Assess. property in 1815, £1451; in 1843, £4578. Par, glb. £15; stip. 
in 1837—meal, 44 b. £30, 12s. 5d.; barley, 24 b. £25, 6s.; bear, 1 b. £1, 
9s. 8d.; money £157, 14s—£195, 2s.1d. Free ch. attend. 320; Sab. schs. 170. 
Pop. in 1841, 1107. In 18490n p. r. 24; cas. 9; ins. or fat.1. Assess, £223, 
4s. 103d.; other sources, £12, 5s, 94d.; tot. £235, 10s. 8d. Relief of p. on r. 
£109, 10s. 4d.; cas. £16, 7s. 1d.; med, r. £6, 6s. 4d.; exp. £15, Os. 4d.; tot. 


* Presb. of Garioch—Synod of Aberdeen. Ptrn. Earl of Kintore. P. T. Keithhall. 
+ Presb. of Garioch—Synod of Aberdeen. Patron, Earl of Kintore. P. T. Kintore. 
} See an account of this academy in Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal, No. 468. 

§ Presb. of Alford—Synod of Aber. Patron, Sir A, Leith Hay. P.'T, Old Rayne, 
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£147, 4s. 1d. Besides the par. two private sch, Par. sch. salary £25, 13s. 4d, 
with fees and a share in Dick Bequest. There are a library, savings bank, and 


three annual fairs.* 


PARISH OF KILDRUMMY t+ — In the upper parts of the county, intersected 
by the river Don, about 20m. from its source, and having a valley of about 
2 or 3 m. sq. on its banks, bounded by Kearn and Auchindoir on E. and Towie 
and Cabrach on W. In the vale of the Don stand the ruins of the once mag- 
nificent castle of Kildruammy,t anciently the property of David, Earl of Hun- 
tingdon and Garioch, and at one period a seat of Robert Bruce, whose queen 
enjoyed a retreat here in the winter of 1306. Average rent of land from 20s. 
to 40s. Real rental in 1842, about £1350, Assess. property in 1815, £840; 
in 1843, £2282. Plantations of forest and fir trees at Clova, Brux, &c., and a 
considerable extent of natural birch-wood covers a bank overhanging a rivulet 
winding near Kildrummie Castle. Par. ch. attend. 250; glb. £10; stip. £158, 
19s. 11d. Pop. in 1841, 627. Registers incomplete. In 1849 on p. r. 15; 
cas. 3; ins. or fat. 2; orph. or des. 2. Money recd. £140, 19s, 64d. Relief of 
poor on r. £74, 6s. 5d.; cas. £2,12s.; med. r. £5, 5s.; exp. £5, 19s. 4d.; tot. 
£88, 2s. 9d. Par. schm. salary £25, 13s. 4d., with about £12 fees and a share 
of Dick Bequest. 


PARISH OF KINCARDINE 0’NEIL § —Lying with its S.W. side to the river 


Dee, stretching N. from thence 7 or 8 m. and 5 broad. The vill. of Kincardine _ 


O’Neil, at which 4 annual markets are held for sale of cattle, &c., stands on 
the public road on left bank of river, and commands an extensive prospect 
towards the Grampians, Average breadth of the Dee here from 60 to 70 yards. 
Area, 23 sq. m., of which a third arable and a sixth under wood. Average 
rent about £1, 3s. per ac. Assess. property in 1815, £3091; in 1843, £7018. 
Kincardine O'Neil is a station on projected Deeside Railway. Par. ch. attend. 
500; Sab. schs. 36; glb. £12; stip. in 1837— meal, 136 b. £93, 14s. 10d.; 
barley, 136 b. £128, 9s. 2d.; money, £10.— £252, 4s. Unap. tnds. £162, 
15s. 7d, Free ch. attend. 250; Sab. schs. 66. Pop. in 1841, 1857. Par. re- 
gisters very incomplete. In 1849 on p. r. 64; cas. 1; ins. or fat. 3; orph. or 
des. 11. Assess. £249, 14s. 3d.; other sources, £39, 14s. 2d; tot. £289, 8s. 5d. 
Relief of poor on r, £232, &s. 4d.: cas. 12s. 6d.; med. r. £16, 17s. 10d.; exp. 
£24, 11s. 10d.; tot. £283, 10s. 6d. There are three par. schs., the teachers 
of which receive about £25 each, and all share in the Dick Bequest in addition 
to their school fees, &e. Three circulating libraries. 


* Annexed to the par. is Christ’s Kirk, formerly a par., the ch. of which is now inv 
ruins. Here, on the green sward encircling the kirk, a fair was at one time held in 
the night, and by the people hence ealled Sleepy Market. It is contended from these 
curious circumstances, that this was the scene of “ Christ’s Kirk on the Green,” 
ascribed to James I. of Scotland. 

+ Presb. of Alford—Synod of Aberdeen. Patr. Crown. P. T, Mossat by Aberdeen. 

} About a mile to N.E. are a number of subterraneous habitations, of the same kind 
with those in the Orkney Islands, denominated Picts’ Houses. See a paper in the 
Transactions of the Antiquarian Society, vol. ii. part i. p. 53. 

§ Presb. of Kincardine O’Neil—Synod of Aberdeen. Patron, Sir W. Forbes, Bart. 
P, T. Kincardine O'Neil. 
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PARISH OF KINELLAR*—Jn the district of Mar, lying with its north end 
to the river Don, near which it is intersected by the Inverury canal, bounded 
W. by Kintore, 8. by Skene, and E. by Dyce and Newhills, 4 m. long and 13 
broad. Area, 4000 ac., and nearly all cultivated, but much exposed. Rent 
from £2500 to £3000. Corn universally cut down with seythe. Nearest mkt. 
town, Inyerury, 7 m. distant. Assess. property in 1815, £2059; in 1843, £2840. 
There are five heritors of £100 Scots valued rent, Par, ch, sit, 250.; glb. £10; 
stip. in 1837, £159. Pop. in 1831, 449; in 1841, 483. In 1840, on p. r. 6, 
receiving from 40s. to 50s. a-year. In 1849, on p. r. 18; orph. or des. 2. 
Money recd. £59, 4s. 64d. Relief of poor on r. £59, 11s. Gd.; med. r. £4; 
exp. £6, 10s.; tot. £67, 1s. 6d. Par. schm. salary £26, and about £13 fees. 
Average attend. in 1837, 25 in summer and 45 in winter. Also two private schs., 
a Sab. sch, and small library. There are numerous tumuli on a heathy com- 
mon between Kinellar and Kintore, indicating a scene of sanguinary conflict in 
ancient times; and near the hill of Achronil is a large stone, on which it is 
said, Irvine, the laird of Drum, sat and made his will before the battle of Harlaw. 


PARISH OF KING EDWARD ;— In the N. part of the county, having its W. 
extremity lying on the river Deveron. Surface hilly and heathy, but much 
improved. A tributary to the Deveron flows in a W. direction, on which 
stands the ruin of the ancient castle of Ken-Edar, once the seat of the potent 
Earl of Buchan. Principal seats are, Montcoffer House, with part of Duff 
House Park, belonging to the Earl of Fife; and Eden House, which command 
very fine views. Area, 14,000 Scots ac., of which more than half cultivated. 
Assess. property in 1815, £3668; in 1843, £6103. Five heritors of £100 Scots 
valued rent. The salmon fisheries on the Deveron yield Lord Fife about 
£1600 yearly. Newbyth (at which three fairs are held), on the S.E. extremity 
of the par. is the only vill., Banff and Macduff being the nearest mkt. towns. 
The yill. stands on a rising ground, and is pleasantly situated. Par. ch. sit. 
550; glib. £15; stip. £245, 9s. Gd. Unap. tnds. £467, 14s. 7d.{ The minister 
of Chapel of Ease receives £40 a-year from Society for Propagating Christian 
Knowledge; attend. 322; Sab. schs. 48. Free ch. attend. 80; Sab. schs. 16. 
There is also a Cong. ch. Pop. in 1841, 2492. In 1849, on p. r. 80; cas. 8; 
ins. or fat. 1; orph. or des. 5. Assess. £371, 4s. 83d.; other sources, £13, 4s. 
8d.; tot. £384, 9s. 43d. Relief of poor on r. £370, 7s. 13d.; cas. £3, 4s. 734. ; 
med. r. £20, 3s,; exp. £39, 8s. 4d. ; tot. £433, 3s. 1d. Besides par. three private 
schs, Par, schm. salary maximum, with benefit of Dick Bequest, Of the private 
schs., one teacher at Newbyth has £6 from the heritors, and one at Fishrie 
£5 by subscription. There is a library and savings bank at Newbyth. 


PARISH OF KINTORE§ — Lying on the right bank of the Don, opposite 
Keith Hall and Fintray. The haugh by the river side is broad and deep in 
the soil for nearly 3 m., having been much enriched by the former overflowings 


* Presb. of Aberd—Synod of Aberdeen. Patron, Earl of Kintore. P.T. Aberdeen. 

+ Presb. of Turriff—Synod of Aberdeen. Patron, Crown. P. T. Banff. 

+“ The locality in the teind office respecting this parish is lost.” Meport of the 
Commissioners of Religious Instruction, 1837. 

§ Presby. of Garioch —Synod of Aber. Patron, Earl of Kintore. P. T. Kintore. 
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of the river, which here runs so slowly, that it has more the appearance of 
a lake than a torrent. Surface rises gradually from the river to the W,, 
extending 6 m. long by 3 broad, A little to N. E. of the town, the river forms 
the beautiful little island of Balbithan. Kintore is a royal burgh, 12 m. N. W. 
of Aberdeen, is well sheltered, and has access by the Inverury Canal, which 
passes through the par., but would be greatly advantaged by the Great North 
of Scotland projected Railway, on which it forms a station, Anciently this 
part of the country was covered with a royal forest, Area, 12 sq. m., of which 
about two-thirds are cultivated, and about one-fourth under wood. Average 
rent of arable land, £1, 3s. Assess. property in 1815, £2577; in 1843, £4525. 
Par. glib. £22; stip. in 1837—meal, 113 b. £78, 9s. 7d.; barley, 43 b. £45, 
3s. 8d.; money, £60, 15s. 7d.—£184, 8s.10d. Free ch. attend. 350; Sab. 
schs. 93. Pop. of par. in 1841, 1299. In 1849 on p. r. 39; ins. or fat. 6. 
Assess. £213, 17s. 8d.; other sources, £112, 1s. 44d.; tot. £325, 19s. 03d. Relief 
of poor on r. £193, 10s. 103d.; med. r. £17, 2s. 7d.; exp. £36, 18s. 2d.; tot, 
£247, 11s. 73d. Besides the par., there are two private schs., attend. in 1837, 
200, Par. sehm. salary £30, with fees of about £30. Two Sab. schs., attend. 
by 150, Sab. sch. library ; a subscription circulating library ; a savings bank ; 
and a total abstinence society, with in 1850, 70 members. At the time of the 
municipal inquiry, some years ago, Kintore was reported as “in the most im- 
poverished condition of any town in Scotland.” The set of the burgh not 
requiring any periodical change in the officials, a member of the Kintore 
family had been provost for about 150 years, previous to 3 and 4 Will. IV. 
e. 76. Kintore unites with Banff, Cullen, Elgin, and Inverury in electing an 
M.P. Constituency in 1850, 35, Pop. of burgh in 1851, 476 ; inhab. houses, 91. 


PARISH OF LEOCHEL AND CUSHNIE*—A united par. lying S. from Alford, 
5m. long by 3} broad. The district is hilly and pastoral, but though the hill 
of Corset is the only remarkable elevation, the lowest parts of the valleys are 
500 ft. above the level of the sea. Prevailing winds, S. W., N. W., and S. E., 
Mean temperature of the year, 44° 2’. The river Leochel, which has many 
tributaries, rises in this par., and running northward, enters the Don near 
Alford Kirk. Area, 17 sq. m., of which about one-half are arable, one-eighth 
pasture or under wood. Average rent, 15s. to1Ss. perac. Five fairs. Aberdeen, 
30 m. distant, is the nearest mkt. town. Assess. property in 1815, £1035; in 
1843, £5298. Par. ch. average number of communicants for last five years, 622. 
Par. glib. £18; stip. in 1837—meal, 82 b. £56, 10s. 5d.; money, £140—£196, 
10s. 5d. Nearly at the E. border of the par. there is an U. P. ch. Pop. in- 
1755, 1286 ; in 1841, 1084, Par. registers very inaccurate. In 1836, on p. x. 
52, to whom £66, 7s. 44d. was allowed. In 1849, on p. r. 24; ins. or fat. 1; 


* Presb. of Alford—Synod of Aberdeen. Patrons, Sir W. Forbes, Bart. and 
Lumsden of Cushnie. P. T. Alford. 

} “Po look down from the hill of Corse on the §., the hill of Craigievar on the E., 
or the hill of Fowlis near the centre of the parish, on a summer afternoon, when the heat 
has been tempered by a refreshing shower, and the soft light of the setting sun reposes 
on the uplands gray with heath, the slopes green with corn and grass, and the hollows 
sparkling with their winding rivulets, gives alively idea of a land of hills and valleys, 
that drinketh water of the rain of heaven.” New Stat, Ac.,“ Aberdeenshire,” p. 1103. 
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orph. or des, 1. Money recd. £102, 12s. 63d. Relief of poor, £100, 3s. 7d. ; 
med, r. £6, 9s. 5d.; exp. £5, 4s. 9d.; tot. £111, 17s.9d. There are two par. sehs., 
the teachers of which have the minimum salary, and £30 each from the Dick 
Bequest ; one supported by the General Assembly’s scheme, and two private schs., 
the teachers of which have respectively £20 endowment, and the interest of a 
mortification of £300. There are two par. libraries. Lenturk and Corse* are 
two ancient castles, besides which, several Druidical temples. 


PARISH OF LESLIE t — Lying betwixt Alford Valley and Great North of 
Scotland projected line of Railway; 8. from Kennethmont, and E. from Clatt ; 
3% m. long by 24 broad. The general appearance is hilly, but the soil is good 
and fertile. The Gadie, so sweetly celebrated by Arthur Johnstone in his 
elegant Latin poems, runs through the par. In several places serpentine has 
been found, of which snuff-boxes, &c. haye been made. About 2000 ac. under 
plough. Real rent, above £2000. Smith of Deanston’s furrow draining much 
wanted. Par. glb. £11; stip. £155, 14s. 6d. Free ch. attend. 140; Sab. schs. 40. 
Pop. in 1841, 553. In 1849, on p. rv. 21. Assess. £106, 9s.; other sources, £2, 
10s.; tot. £108, 19s. Relief of poor on r, £86, 18s. 34d.; med. r. £20, 19s. 9d. ; 
exp. £12, 13s. 2d.; tot. £120, 11s. 2d. Par. sehm. salary, £25, 13s. 4d. 


PARISH OF LOGIE-BUCHAN{ — Lying in nearly equal proportions on both 
sides of the river Ythan, separated from the sea by Foveran and Slains, 9 m. 
long by a mean breadth of 1}. Surface flat, with occasional eminences. Soil 
fertile—but which is rather unusual, less so on the banks of the river—and 
cultivation advanced. Area, 10 sq. m., of which nearly all is in tillage. 
Average rent, 17s. per ac. The neighbouring port of Newburgh has been of 
great benefit to the agriculture of the district. Nearest mkt. town, Aberdeen, 
15 m. distant, Assess. property in 1815, £2367; in 1845, £5178. Great 
North of Scotland Eastern Extension Railway will greatly enhance yalue of 
the land. Par. elb. £12, 10s.; stip. in 1837 —meal, 103 b. £71, 11s. 4d.; 
barley, 103 b, £98, 1s. 6d.; money, £22, Ss. 10d.— £191, 16s. 8d. Unap. 
tnds. £11, 11s. 94. Pop. in 1841, 713. In 1837, 21 poor, among whom £43, 
9s. 1d. were distributed. In-1849, on p. r.17; ims. or fat. 1; orph. or des. 5. 
Money reed. £70. Relief of poor, £85, 8s. Sd.; med. r. £6, 10s. 9d.; exp. 
£4, 10s. 4d. ; tot. £96, 9s. 9d. Par. schm. salary £25, 13s. 4d. Attend. in 1837, 
about 50. The Sab. sch. and par. libraries contain some 400 vols. The par. is 
in connection with the District Savings Bank at Ellon. The popular song, 
“Logie o’ Buchan,” is often but erroneously supposed to celebrate this par.§ 


* Corse was long the seat of the family of Forbes, one of whom, Patrick Iorbes of 
Corse, born in the castle, became Bishop of Aberdeen, and was author of a Commen- 
tary on the Revelation. He died 1635. 

+ Presb. of Garioch—Synod of Aber. Patron, Sir A. L. Hay. P. ‘I. Old Rayne. 

+ Presb. of Ellon. Synodof Aberdeen. Patron, Buchan of Auchmacoy. P. T. Ellon. 

§ “ The hero of that song was a gardener at Logie in Crimond, about the middle of 
last century; the heroine, a good-looking little woman, whom I have often seen in 
my early years, then married to a respectable farmer; and its author, said to be Mr. 
George Halkett, a poetienl genius, who taught a school in that neighbourhood, and 
whose rise in life was probably prevented by his Jacobitical principles. He is reputed 
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PARISH OF LOGIE-COLDSTONE* —Composed of the united parishes of Logie 
and Coldstone, joined in 1618; lying in the district of Cromar, at an equal 
distance between the Dee and Don; 6m. long by 3} broad, and narrow in the 
middle. ‘The interior is interspersed with a number of small hills and large 
moors, and the district is in general bleak and uninteresting. Three rivulets, 
which fall into the Dee in the parish of Aboyne. Morven is, on the borders of 
the par., 2700 ft. above sea level. Assess. property in 1815, £2353; in 1845, 
£3080. Par. ch. attend. 300; glb. £16; stip. in 1837—meal, 128 b. £88, 4s. 
6d.; barley, 128 b. £120, 18s. 1d.; money, £8, 6s. 8d.— £217, 9s. 3d. Unap. 
tnds. £91, 11s. 7d. Pop. in 1841, 936. In 1849, on p.r. 29; cas. 6; ins. or 
fat. 1. Money reed. £203, &s. 08d. Relief of poor on r. £135, 14s. 5$d.; cas. 
£4, I1s,; med. r. £8, 8s.; exp. £11, 10s. 72d.; tot. £160, 4s. 13d. Par. schm. 
salary £34, 4s. 43d., besides fees and a share in Dick Bequest. 


PARISH OF LONGSIDE + — Lying to W. of Peterhead, and about 5 m. in 
diameter. The two branches of the Ugie unite in this par. The soil is superin- 
cumbent on granite, of which there are several quarries, and is light and in a 
good state of cultivation. Area, 29 sq. m., of which above two-thirds in culti- 
vation, one-sixth improveable, and about 400 ac. planted. Assess. property 
in 1815, £3398; in 1843, £8170. Nearest mkt. town, Peterhead. Several 
vills.—Kilmundy, Rora, Longside, with in 1841, 384 inhabs.; and Mintlaw 
with 240. Eleven fairs annually. Pop. of par. in 1841, 2612. Par. 
registers very defective. Par. ch. attend. 800; Sab. schs. 160; glb, £25; stip. 
in 1837 —meal, 128 b. £88, 4s. 7d.; barley, 128 b. £120, 18s. 1d.; money, £8, 
6s. 8d.—£217, 19s. 4d. Unap. tnds. £213, 11s. 5d. Free ch. attend. 200; 
Sab. schs. 92. Epis. ch.f attend. 350; Sab. schs. 70. U. 0.5. ch. attend, 140. 
U. P. ch. at New Leeds, attend. 150; Sab. schs. 100. In 1849, on p. r. 113; 
eas. 22; ins. or fat. 3; orph. or des. 1. Assess. £358, 9s. 24d.; other sources, 
£116, 13s. 1d.; tot. £475, 2s. 334. Relief of poor on r. £257, 10s. 11d.; cas. 
£9, 11s. 44d.; med. r. £22, 13s.; exp. £34, 15s. 3d.; tot. £324, 10s, 64d. 
There are three par. schs. at Longside, Mintlaw, and Rora, and several female 
sch., some of which were endowed by a Mr. Mitchell. A small library at 
Rora, a savings bank, and Odd Fellows’ Society. 


PARISH OF LONMAY§—10 m. long by 4 broad, distant from Fraserburgh 
about 5 m. and having 4 m. of sea coast. Near the sea side is the lake of 
Strathbeg, covering some hundreds of ac,, and originating in a rivulet having 


to have written some of the popular songs that greatly aided the Pretender’s cause in 
Scotland,” — Parish of Logie-Buchan by the Rev. George Crwulen; New Stat. Ac. 
* Aberdeenshire,” p. 812. 

* Presb. of Kincardine O'Neil —Synod of Aberdeen. Patron, Crown and Farquhar- 
son of Invercauld, LP. T’, Tarland. ; 

+ Presb. of Deer — Synod of Aberdecn. Patron, Crown. P. T. Mintlaw. 

} The Rev. John Skinner was for sixty-four years minister of this congregation, well 
known as the correspondent of Burns, and author of the celebrated songs, “ Tulloch-— 
gorum,” “'’he Ewie wi’ the Crooked Horn,” &e.; an “ Ecclesiastical History of 
Scotland,” &e., &. He resided at Linshart —a small cottage with a butt and a ben — 
and like Goldsmith's country pastor, was passing rich with £40 a-year. 

§ Presb. of Deer —Synod of Aberdeen. Patron, Gordon of Ruthlaw. P. T. Cortes. 
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been blocked up by sand. The soil is yarious; two extensive plains run N. 
and S. watered by a branch of the Ugie. Area, 13 sq. m., of which three-fourths 
cultivated or in pasture ; average rent of arable land, 19s. per ac. Assess. pro- 
perty in 1815, £5226; in 1843, £5443. Trench-ploughing wuch practised. Two 
fishing vills. on coast, one of which, named St. Combs, employs from 20 to 30 
boats. Seven heritors, of whom Gordon of Ruthlaw is chief, and proprietor of 
Cairness Honse, designed by Playfair, and tastefully adorned with plantations. 
Par. ch. sit. 860; attend. about 600; glb. £18, 15s.; stip. in 1837 —meal, 132 
b. £90, 19s. 8d.; barley, 132 b. £124, 18s. 7d.; money, £10; tot. £225, 13s. 3d. 
Unap. tnds. £224, 7s, 4d. Ach. of Ease at Winniomonthe—ait 360; attend. 
300; communicants, July, 1850, 408; Sab. schs. 50. Epis. ch. sit. 342; 
attend. 160; Sab. schs.16. Pop. in 1841,1919. In 1849 on p.r. 68; cas. 4; ins, 
or fat. 4; orph. or des. 4. Assess, £300, 2s. 5d.; other sources, £15, 16s. 11d. ; 
tot. £315, 19s. 4d. Relief of p. on r. £263, 14s. 8hd.; cas. £1, 5s.; med. r £15; 
exp. £26, 18s. 8d.; tot. £306, 18s. 43d. Three par. and three private schs. ; 
tot. attend. in 1840, 248, First par. schm. salary £28, with £25 from Dick Be- 
quest; second teacher’s salary, £21, Os. 3d.; third teacher, £16. 


PARISH OF LUMPHANAN* — Lying to the W. of Kincardine O'Neil, 6 m. 
long. by 4 broad, and surrounded by hills. The low grounds are well culti- 
vated and productive ; the soil varying from a deep loam to a thin sand, The 
burn of Lumphanan intersects the parish ; and there is a lake, called the Loch of 
Auchlossen, which produces pikes and eels in great plenty. Area about 12 sq. m., 
of which nearly half arable and under wood. Real rent about £3000. Assess. 
property in 1815, £1690; in 1843, £2741. Six heritors of £100 Scots valued 
rent, Par. ch. attend. about 300; Sab. schs. 84; glb. £10; stip. £153, 18s. 3d. 
Free ch. attend. 200; Sab. schs. 40. Pop. in 1841, 964. In 1849 on p. r. 35; 
orph. ordes. 1. Money reed. £132, 10s. Relief of poor on r. £89, 18s. 3d.; med. 
r. £3. 13s.; exp. £7, 9s. 3d.; tot. "£102, Os, 6d. Par. schm. salary £27; sch. 
at Camphill, the teacher of which receives interest of £150. Lumphanan is 
noticed in Scottish history as the district in which the usurper Macbeth was 
slain by Macduff, though Shakspere makes Dunsinnan the scene.t 


PARISH OF MELDRUM t — Lying betwixt Bourtie on the S. and Fyvie on 
the N.; 5m. NN.E. of Inyerury, a station on the Great North of Scotland 
Railway; 5m. long by 2 to 4 broad; partly arable and partly pastoral, the 
summits of the hills being covered with a poor heath. Westerly winds during 
summer, autumn, and latter part of spring. Pulmonary complaints frequent in 
spring. ‘“ Hornblende rock is found in large detached masses in one part of 
the parish. It admits of the finest dressing, and might even be polished like 
marble.”§ Area, nearly 12 sq. m., of which about 6000 ac. in tillage. Average 


* Presb. of Kin. O’Neil—Synod of Aber. Pat. Sir W. Forbes. P.T., Kin.-O’Neil. 

t See Dalrymple’s Annals, p. 2; Chalmers’ Caledonia, vol. i. p. 409; Sir W. Scott’s 
History of Scotland, vol. i. p. 18; Schlegel’s Lectures on Dramatic Art, vol. ii. p. 204. 

+ Presbytery of Garioch— Synod of Aberdeen. Patron, Pieler of Meldrum. 
P: p. Old Meldrum. 

§ Between Old Rayne and Meldrum, the common granite passes, by imperceptible 
transitions, toa dark dioritic greenstone, and this to a uniform mixture, not distin- 
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rent from 5s. to £2 per ac. Assess. property in 1815, £3784 ; in 1843, £4999. 
Near Old Meldrum, best land £4 per ac. Eight heritors of £50 and upwards, 
and three heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. Some weaving shops in Old Mel- 
drum, two distilleries and a brewery. Old Meldrum, with a population of about 
1000, is a burgh of barony, where there is a weekly mkt. and two annual fairs, 
a town house and town hall. In the neighbourhood, the seat of —— Urquhart, 
Esq., superior of the burgh, pleasantly situated, and possessing a striking effect 
from its romantic appearance. Par. ch. attend. 850 to 900; Sab. schs. 50 to 60; 
glib. £28; stip. in 1837—meal, 132 b. £90, 19s. Sd.; barley, 152 b. £124, 
13s. 6d.; money, £8, 6s. 8d.—£223, 19s. 10d. Unap. tnds. £40, 17s. 5d. 
Free ch. attend. 700; Sab. schs. 151; U.P. ch. attend. 180; Sab. schs. 80; 
Fpis. ch. attend. 50 to 70; Sab. schs. 30. In 1840, on p. r. 50, receiving each 
8s. per quarter. In 1849, on p.r. 47; cas. 10; orph. or des. 1, Money reed. 
£265, 9s. 8d. Relief of poor on r. £199, 19s. 3d.; cas. £42, 16s. 11d.; med. r. 


9s. 3d.; exp, £16, 15s. 6d.; tot. £260, Os. 11d. Besides par., three private _ 


schs., and one for girls. Par. schm. salary £28, and interest of £200 with £18 
fees. A sayings bank established 1834. The remains of a Roman encamp- 
ment existed till recently, on the farm of Bethelnie. 


PARISH OF METHLICK*—7 m. long by 3 broad; bounded by Fyvie W. 
and New Deer E., and within a short distance of the projected Great North 
of Scotland Eastern Extension Line. The district is watered by the Ythan, 
on whose banks are thriving and ornamental plantations. Surface hilly and 
soil indifferent. Rental above £3500, all belonging to the Earl of Aberdeen, 
whose residence of Haddo House is within the par.t Assess. property in 1815, 
£2471; in 1843, £4233. Par. ch. attend. about 600; Sab. schs. 87; glb. £8; 
stip. £159, 13s. 7d. Free ch. attend. 130; Sab. schs. 40. Pop. in 1841, 1737; 
150 of whom reside in the vill. of Methlick. In 1849 on p. r. 58; orph. or des. 
1. Money reed. £175, 2s,1d. Relief of poor on r. £171, 48. 9d.; cas. Ss. 6d. ; 
exp. £6; tot. £177, 13s. 3d. Besides par. three private schs. Par. schm, salary 
£28, with about £35 from Dick Bequest, £35 fees and £8 for teaching 10 poor 
children, A par. library with nearly 100 subscribers, and 500 to 600 vols., a 
savings bank and a friendly society. A fair, called Dennick’s fair, of great 
antiquity, held in November, and one held in May, but at neither many cattle 


guishable from basalt, But the identity does not cease even here, since in many 
places it passes in the same uninterrupted manner into a soft claystone, with a schis- 
tose tendency on exposure, in no respect differing from those of the trap islands on 
the western coast. In these varieties quartz is so rare that it may be neglected, whilst 
the mica is altogether wanting —felspar and hornblende, in various proportions, com- 
posing the entire rock.—NVichol’s Geology, p. 186. 

* Presb. of Ellon—Synod of Aberdeen. Patron, Earl of Aberdeen. P.T. Meth- 
lick by Aberdeen. 

+ The extent of land within the policies of Haddo House is 1960 ac., of which 1080 
are planted. Here is an obelisk of granite, erected to Sir Alexander Gordon (brother 
to the present Earl of Aberdeen), who fell at Waterloo, acting as aide-de-camp to the 
Duke of Wellington.—New Stat. Ac., “ Aberdeenshire,” pp. 967-8. Haddo House is 
a substantial square structure, with wings advancing in front at either extremity, and 
contains a good collection of paintings, including several of Lawrence’s masterpieces. 
206 tenants on the estate, and only five pay above £100 a-year, 
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sold. Dr. Charles Maitland, who first introduced inoculation into Britain, was 
born and buried here. 


PARISH OF MIDMAR* — Lying betwixt the Don and the Dee, with Kin- 
cardineshire on the S., and not far from the Deeside Railway; of an irregular 
square figure, 4} m. long by 4 broad. The district rises gradually from E. to 
5.W. and W. extremity. The only eminence worthy of notice is the hill of 
Fare, 1793 ft. above the sea; on the side of which stands Midmar Castle, the 
seat of —— Mansfield, Esq. Area, 15 sq. m., of which above one-third arable, 
one-fifth pasture, and two-fifths under wood; yalued rent, £2387 Scots. 
Assess. property in 1815, £1800; in 1848, £4475. Nearest mkt. town, Aber- 
deen. Par. ch, sit. 500; number of communicants in 1850, 470; Sab. schs. 
78; glb. £25; stip. in 1837—meal, 49 b. £34, 7s. 4d.; barley, 3 b. £3, 1s. 3d. ; 
money, £186, 6s.— £223, 14s. 7d. Free ch. at Bankhead (Midmar), attend. 
220 to 250; Sab. schs. from 60 to 70. U. P. ch. also at Midmar. Pop. in 
1841, 1093. In 1849, on p. r. 35; cas. 7; ins. or fat. 3; orph. or des, 2. 
Assess, £156, 2s. OLd.; other sources, £16, 3s.; tot. £202, 5s. Old. Relief 
of poor on r. £154, 11s.; cas. £5, 14s. 9d.; med. r, £5, 5s. 4d.; exp. £25, 
15s. 7d.; tot. £191, Gs. 8d. Besides par. there are two Sab. schs. Par. schm. 
salary £27, with about £20 fees; attend. in 1837, 70 to 80. 


PARISH OF MONQUHITTER}| —10} m. long by 6 broad, having King Edward 
parish N. and Fyvie S. Surface uneven and arable in the lower parts; once 
very mossy and moorish, but considerably improved, and watered by two small 
rivers, which receive the tribute of numberless and copious springs; one of 
these discharges itself into the Ythan, the other into the Deveron ; both 
abound with delicious trout. The par. comprehends the vills. of Gramond and 
Cumineston. Soil chiefly a reddish loam, or a deep black mould, resting on 
a stratum of pebbly clay. An annual horse and cattle fair at Cumineston, and 
periodical mkts. at Turriff, 6 m. distant, Macduff and Banff nearest seaports, 
15 m. distant. Roads bad. Assess. property in 1815, £2248; in 1543, £5419. 
Par. glib. £15; stip. £252, 6s. 5d. Unap. tnds, £298, 1s. 7d. Free ch. attend. 
250; Sab. schs. 189. Epis. ch. attend. 50. Pop.in 1841, 2074. Par. registers of 
marriages and baptisms since 1670 pretty regularly kept. In 1849 on p. r. 86; 
eas. 12; ins. or fat. 2; orph. ordes. 8. Assess. £544, 15s. 10d. ; other sources, 
£10, 6s. 2d.; tot. £555. Relief of poor on r. 408, 2s, 6d. ; cas. £13, 17s. 6d. ; 
med. r. £17, 6s. Sd.; exp. £47, 12s, 3d.; tot. £486, 18s, Besides par. five 
private sch.—four Sab. schs., attend. about 230; and a Sab. sch. and sub- 
scription fibrary, and a savings bank, In this par. was fought the battle of 
Lendrum, in which Donald of the Isles received a final overthrow. 


PARISH OF MONYMUSK{—The river Don bounds the northern part of, and 
then intersects par., and to the S. lies Cluny. It is 7 m. long by 44 broad. The 


* Presb. of Kincardine O'Neill —Synod of Aberdeen, Patron, Crown and Sir 
W. Forbes, Bart. P. T. Echt. ; 

+ Presb. of Turriff—Synod of Aberdeen. Patron, Earl of Fife. P. T. Turriff. 

{| Presb. of Garioch—Synod of Aberdeen. Patron, Crown, P.T. Monymusk. 
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Don is here 35 yards mean breadth ; velocity 14m. per hour; and near the 
river the land is well cultivated and enclosed, and embellished by plantations. 
Monymusk House, the seat of the Grant family, sole heritors, is an elegant 
building, on the right bank of the Don. Granite is the prevailing mineral, 
Iron and felspar exist, the latter being at one time quarried for the Stafford- 


shire potteries. Area about 20 sq. m., of which three-fourths in tillage, one-tenth | 


pasture, and above one-fifth under wood, Assess. property in 1815, £2301 ; in 
1843, £4285. Nearest mkt. town, Aberdeen, 19 m. distant from vill. of Mony- 
musk, which contains about 150 souls. The Great North of Scotland and Alford 
Valley projected lines of rail will much advantage this district. Three annual 
fairs and monthly winter cattle mkts. A distillery and several saw mills in par. 
Par. ch. sit. 580; glib. £12, 10s.; stip. in 1837— meal, 51 b. £35, 7s. 4d.; 
barley, 5 b. £5, 5s. 6d.; money, £162, 2s. 8d.; tot. £202, 15s. 6d. Epis. ch. sit. 
150, attend. 30. Pop. in 1841, 895. In 1849 on p. r. 16; cas. 1; ims. or fat. 2. 
Money recd. £160, 5s. 43d. Relief of poor on r. £105, Gs. 9d.; cas. £3, 16s. ; 
med. r. £7, 5s.; exp. £13, 19s. 7d.; tot. £130, 7s, 4d. Besides the par. there 
is an endowed and three or four private schs. Par. schm. salary £26, with about 
£30 from the Dick Bequest, besides fees. The endowed sch. is called Lord Cul- 
len’s school, and the teacher receives about £50 in meal and money. ‘Two 
friendly societies. Lord Cullen, Senator of the College of Justice; his second 
son, Lord Prestongrange, afterwards Lord Justice-Clerk, from whom the pre- 
sent family of Grant of Monymusk are descended; and the Rey. Dr. Alexander 
Nicoll, Regins Professor of Hebrew in the University of Oxford, are among 
the eminent men connected with the par. Chief antiqnities—Pitfichie Castle, 
long possessed by General Hurrie or Urie, in the times of the Covenanters ; 
some Druidical cireles and an ancient chapel. 


PARISH OF NEW DEER* —The largest par. in the county, contigucus on W. 
to the par. of Old Deer, from which it was disjoined beginning of seventeenth 
century, 14 m. long by 8} broad. Surface flat and arable. Climate cold. Nine 
heritors. Area, 3000 ac. Valued rent, £5169, 6s. Sd. Assess. property in 1815, 
£4719; in 1843, £10,905. Nearly 100 m. of road. New Deer only vill. Five 
fairs held in it annually. Many remains of Druidical temples; and 2 m. N. 
of the vill. are the ruins of the old Castle of Fedderate, at one time evidently 
of great strength and resources. Par, ch. 900 sit.; attend. 900; Sab. schs, 80; 
quoad sacra ch. at Sayoch, attend. 300; number of communicants in par. ch. 
July 1850, 1050; do. at Savoch, August 1850, 470; glb. £15; stip. £269, 
7s. 6d. Unap. tnds. £769, 16s. 1]d. Free ch, attend. 250; Sab. schs. 80. 
Three U. P. chs., sit. 1140. U.P. ch. (Sayoch of Deer) attend. 250; Sab. schs. 
180. U.P. Ch. at Whitehile, attend. 250; Sab. schs. 40, Par. registers Te- 
gularly kept since 1734. Pop. in 1841, 8756, from 300 to 400 of whom live in 
New Deer. During 3 years, 32 illegitimate births. In 1549, on p. r. 106; 
cas. 12; ins. or fat.; 3 orp. or des, 3. Money reed. £335, L5s. 53d. Relief of 
poor on r, £336, 1s. 11dd.: cas, £15, 15s. 5d.; med, r. £30; exp. £22, 3s. 7d.; 
tot. £404, Os, 114d. Three par. schs., salary of each teacher £21, 7s. 9d., with 
from £20 to £30 each from a mortification, and about £70 sch. fees collectively. 


* Presb. of Deer—Synod of Aberdeen. Patron, Crown. P. 'T. Aberdeen. 


* 
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PARISH OF NEWHILLS*— Adjoining the liberties of Aberdeen on W., 
nearly a rectangle of 54 by 44 m. The Don traces the boundary for 2 m. on 
N.E. The soil black, light, shallowy, and spongy. Area, 18,110 ac., of which 
nearly 14,000 ac. are under tillage. Immense quarries of granite; three paper fac- 
tories; two snuff mills; a brewery, and ten meal and flour mills, These impart 
a bustling appearance to the par., which is adorned by many beautiful mansions, 
and enjoys many advantages from its proximity to Aberdeen. Assess. property 
in 1815, £2875 ; in 1843, £11,221. Par. glb. £45; stip. in 1840, £414, 12s. 24d. 
Free ch. attend, 446; Sab. schs. 191. Pop. in 1841, 2865. In 1840, average 
on p. T. 52, who received £104 yearly. In 1849 on p. r. 79; cas. 24; ins. or 
fat. 1; orp. or des. 5. Assess. £416, 14s. Sd.; other sources, £26, 5s. Sd. ; tot. 
£442, 19s. 9d. Relief of poor on r. £416, Os. 3d.; cas. £26, 19s. 6d. ; med. r. 
£14, 3s.1d.; exp. £39, 11s. Id.; tot. £496, 13s, 11d. Besides three par. two pri- 
yate schs. Par. schm. salary £33, 7s. 6d, The antiquities are, a large cairn, 
the vestiges of an old chapel, and some Druidical remains. A cave in one of the 
dens of the hill of Elric is supposed by the vulgar to penetrate for miles under 
ground, and celebrated in their legends as the residence of a noted robber and 
his gang. 


PARISH OF NEW MACHARt—Bounded HE. by Belhelvyie, which separates it 
from the sea, 10 m. long by 2} broad. On its northern quarter lie the lands 
of Straloch, which form part of the par. but belong to Banffshire. The country 
is flat and the soil mostly arable. On the 8. quarter the district is bounded by 
the Don river, and here it exhibits some fine plantations. Near the boundary 
with Old Machar is a small lake, called Bishop’s Loch, in which, upon an islet, 
the Bishops of Aberdeen had once a residence. The ruins of their castle still 
exist, and the islet is finely adorned with trees. Area, 13 sq. m., of which from 
5000 to 6000 ac. are arable, and 2000 in pasture and under wood. Valued 
rent, £3254. Assess. property in 1815, £2286; in 1843, £5227. Nearest 
mkt. towns, Aberdeen, 10 m., and Old Meldrum, 18 m. distant, which will be 
brought near by Great North of Scotland Eastern Extension projected Railway. 
Par. ch. sit. 650; glb. £17; stip. £217, 9s. 4d. Free ch, attend. 560; Sab. 
schs. 80. Pop. in 1841, 1262. In 1849 on p.r. 48; ins. or fat. 1; orph. or 
des, 3. Assess. £231, 5s. 14d. Relief of poor on r. £198, 18s. 7d.; med. r. 
£6, Os. 6d.; exp. £29, 1s. 10d.; tot. £234, 0s. 11d. One par. and two private 
schs. Par. schm. salary £30. Three Sab. schs. attend, 200; two libraries, 
one of which, established in 1816, with about 500 vols.; and a sayings bank, 
established 1832. Robert Gordon, the eminent geographer and antiquary, was 
born in this par. 1580; and Dr. Thomas Reid, the metaphysician and moral 
philosopher, was minister of it from 1737 to 1752. 


* Presb, of Aberdeen—Synod of Aberdeen, Patron, Earl of Fife. P.T. Aber- 
deen. 

+ The minister’s stipend arises from the rents of mortified lands let on leases, and 
susceptible of improvement, so thatit is difficult to state the average stipend. The 
lands were mortified in L663, by a person of much benevolence of character, George 
Davidson of Pettans, an Aberdeen burgess. 

1 Presb. of Aberdeen—Synod of Aberdeen. Patron, Earl of Fife. P.T. Aberdeen. 
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PARISH OF OLD DEER*—Almost in the centre of the district of Buchan, 
11 m. long by 5} broad, and contains an area of 39 sq. m. Climate chilly and 
high grounds covered with heath; valleys generally cultivated. The N. and 
S. branches of the Ugie water the par., but are sluggish and meandering in their 
course. Rent of land from 10s. to £3, 10s. per ac. Assess. property in 1815, 
£6843; in 1843, £13,165. Land much subdivided among crofters. Several 
mills, and manufactures and bleaching of fine linen. Abundance of lime, much 
of which is exported. Three vills.—Stewartfield, Fetterangus, and Deer, 10} 
m. from Peterhead. Deer is a station on the projected Great North of Seot- 
land Eastern Junction Railway. There are several annual fairs, an agricultural 
association, and a sayings bank. Near the vill. of Deer are the ruins of the 
abbey of the same name, and the extensive and ornamented woods and pleasure 
grounds of Pitfour. Par. ch. sit. 1400, and is well attended;+ glb. £40; 
stip. in 1837—meal, 128 b. £88, 4s. 7d.; barley, 128 b. £120, 18s. 1d.; money, 
£10— £219, 2s. Sd. Unap. tnds. £67, 14s. Free ch. attend. 400 to 500; Sab, 
schs. 270. Epis. ch. attend. 200; Sab. schs. 25. U.P. ch. at Stewartfield, 
attend. 300; Sab. schs. 60 to 70. Cong. ch. at Stewartfield, attend. 100; at 
other stations attending monthly services, 400; Sab. schs. 50 to 60. Also an 
U. 0.8. ch. Pop. in 1831, 4110; in 1841, 4453. In 1835 on p. r. consider- 
ably above 100, and £184, 3s. 7id. applied to relief. In 1849 on p. r, 200; 
cas. 25; ins. or fat. 11; orph. or des. 3. Money reed. £281, 16s. 73d. Relief 
of poor on r. £426, 2s, 2d.; cas. £50, 10s. 3d.; med. r. £39, 7s. 54d.; exp. 
£24, Os. 3d.; tot. £540, Os. 1$d. Three par. schs.—one, salary £31, 7s. 6d.; 
the other two £20, besides the Dick Bequest; attend. in 1837, about 220. 
Also some private schs., attend. from 200 to 250. 


PARISH OF OLD MACHAR{—Old Aberdeen is the capital of this par., which 
in ancient times comprehended the parishes of Old Machar, New Machar, and 
Newhills. It lies in the peninsula betwixt the Dee and the Don, where they 
join the ocean, 7 m. long by 4 broad. It rises in a gentle slope from the sea; 
and the windings of the Dee and the Don, the number of gentlemen’s seats and 
villas, together with the varied prospects of the sea, the rivers, the cities of Old 
and New Aberdeen, and the villages of Gileomston and Hardgate, Cotton, Tan- 
field, and Woodside, give a pleasant variety to the district. Great improye- 
ments in agriculture, at an enormous expense, have been instituted. Valued 
rental in 1758, £10,882, 11s. 4d. Scots. Assess. property in 1815, £19,125; in 
1843, £67,192. Cotton spinning, thread spinning and weaving, flax spinning 
and bleaching, are carried on to considerable extent at Grandholm Haugh, 
Gordon Mills, Printfield, &c. Besides ch. of Old Machar, sit. let 1010; com- 
municants in 1850, 1011; Sab. schs. above 200; the par. contains the quoad 
sacra chs. of Gileomston, attend. 1000; Sab. schs. 60; Bon-Accord ; Woodside, 
attend. 271; and Holburn Street, attend. 200. The cathedral of St. Machar, 
noticed below, is the par. ch., sit, 1594; stip. in 1837 of first minister—meal, 


* Presb. of Deer —Synod of Aberdeen. Patron, Crown. P. 'T. Mintlaw. 

+ On Communion Sabbaths there are usually between 1000 and 1100 communicants, 
besides many others who attend, and well nigh 200 more, belonging to par., who partake 
of the Lord’s Supper at two chapels or preaching stations.—Note by Clergyman. 

{ Presb. of Aberdeen—Synod of Aberdeen. Patron, Earl of Fife. P.'T. Aber. 
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16 b. £11, Os. 7d.; bear, 146 b. £145, 7s. 3d.; money, £116, 13s. 5d.— £273, 1s. 
3d., without manse or glb.; of second minister—meal, 39 b. £27, 5s.; bear, 40 
b. £40, 2s. 8d.; money, £215, 12s. 1d. —£282, 19s. 9d., with a glb. £31, 10s.* 
In Bon-Accord there is a Free ch., attend. 750; Sab. schs, 280; and a Bap. ch. 
In Gileomston a Free ch. attend., 700; Sab. schs. 300. An Epis. and an U.O.S. 
ch. In Woodside, Free ch. attend. 600 to 645; Sab. schs, 285. Cong. ch. in 
Holborn; Free ch. attend. 850 to 900; Sab. schs. 196. Old Machar Free ch, 
attend. 450 to 500; Sab. schs. 100. Pop. of par. in 1841, 28,020. In 1839 on 
p- 1. 1177; cas. 420; ins. or fat. 19; orph. or des, 103. Assess. £6000; other 
sources, £156, 16s. 43d.; tot. £6156, 16s.4}d. Relief of p. on r. £4918, 3s. 8d. ; 
cas. £248, 19s. 9d.; med.r. £121, 19s. 103d.; exp. £352, 11s. 4d. ; tot. £5641, 14s. 
74. There are two schs. N. of the Don, and a great many on the other side of 
the river.t The salary of the par. schm. is nominally £30, but several moieties 
are annually lost, the original heritors assess. in 1758, and their successors being 
unknown ; fees from £30 to £35; allowance from Dick Bequest about £30. 

Town of Old Aberdeen—The town, in the present day, is a poor, dull, and 
miserable place, subsisting chiefly hy its College§ and a few trifling manufac- 
tures, It is, however, of great antiquity, is a burgh of barony, and was of 
considerable importance towards the end of the ninth century, The burgh has 
no debts and little property. The town house is a neat building, erected 
towards the close of last century. There is a trades’ hospital for the support of 
12 poor men, founded by Bishop Dunbar in 1532. The cathedral, founded in 
1357, took 80 years in building, and is pretty entire. The ceiling is composed 
of oak, cut into compartments, displaying the armorial bearings of eminent 
persons. There is a noble western window. The nave is now used, as stated 
above, as the par. ch. There are also some curious and splendid monuments. 
The principal curiosity in the neighbourhood, is the old bridge over the Don, a 
spacious Gothie arch, stretching from the rock on one side to the rock on the 
other, and the only building of the kind in Scotland, if not in Britain ; 67 ft. in 
span and 344 above the river; and stated by Mr. Kennedy, in his Annals of 
Aberdeen, to have been erected by King Robert Bruce. Under the title of the 
“ Brig o’ Balgownie,” which arises from the vicinage of a little village so called, 
it is celebrated by Lord Byron— 

* Brig o’ Balgounie, black’s your wa’, 
Wi’ a wife’s ae son, and a mare’s ae foal, 
Down ye shall fa’.” || 


This prediction is now set in a great measure at nought, by the erection of a 


* There is also a chapel in King’s College, open during the session to the profes- 
sors and students, 

+ There were sixty-two private schs. throughout the old par., which were attended 
by 2160 children in 1833. 

+ New Stat. Ac., “ Aberdeenshire,” p. 1078. 

§ For an account of the College, see ante, p. 13. 

|| The following lines also occur in the 10th canto of Don Juan-- 


* As * Auld Langsyne’ brings Scotland, one and all, 
Scotch plaids, Scotch snoods, the bluc hills, and clear streams, 
The Dee, the Don, Balgonnie’s Brig’s black wall, 
All my boy feelings, all my gentler dreams 
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new and handsome bridge to the west, by which travellers are diverted from 
the “auld brig.” 


PARISH OF 0YNE*—-6 m. long by 3 broad, lying to N. of Monymusk. On 
its N. quarter it has the Ury, and on S. W. the Don, and is watered by the 
Gadie and the Shevock, all of which contain trout. The mountain of Benochie 
towers aloft 1677 ft. above the level of the sea. The chief mineral is granite, 
often a reddish-brown binary compound of quartz and felspar, both, especially 
the latter, in regular crystals, well seen in drusy cavities, whilst on the N, face 
of Benochie it approaches to greenstone or diorite. The summit of the hill is 
a good example of the mode in which granite decomposes, being built up as it 
were of oblong blocks, some placed horizontally, others inclined or vertical.t 
Area, 11,000 ac. of which a large quantity is composed of valuable plantations, 
such as the woods of Tillyfour, Pittodrie, and Westhall, which cover above 
2000 ac.; above 3000 ac. are under the plough.t Inverury nearest mkt. town. 
Assess. property in 1815, £1744; in 1843, £3113. Four heritors of £100 
Scots valued rent. Par. ch. sit. 500; glb. £15; stip. £161, 1s. Free ch. attend. 
280; Sab. schs. 40 to 60. Pop. in 1841, 796. In 1842 on p. r, 12, among 
whom divided, £30, 10s. In 1849 on p. r. 18; ins. or fat. 1; money reed. 
£112, 13s. 2d. Relief of p. on r. £89, 16s. 83d.; med, r. £2, 15s. 7d.; exp. 
£22, 18s. Sd.; tot. £115, 10s. 24d, Par. schm. salary, £30, with about £17 
fees, &c.; two female schs. 


PARISH OF PETERCULTER § — A slender oblong of 53 m. by 2, extending 
from E. to W. with a southerly projection of 2 m. by 1, bounded by Newhills 
and Skene N.,. Echt W., Banchory-Devenick E., and by the Dee S., except- 
ing the small farm of Inch (once an island in the stream), which lies on its right 
bank, The burns Leuchar, Culter, and Murtle, water the par. Surface rugged, 
with hills and valleys. To the S. Murtle-House, a neat modern Grecian edifice ; 
Culter-House, with its majestic beech, oak, and chesnut trees; Binghill, Coun- 
tesswells, and Bieldside, command fine views of the vale of the Dee. The 
arable land lies on banks of the Dee; to the N, the surface is moorish and 


Of what I then dreamt, clothed in their own pall, 
Like Banquo’s offspring ;— floating past me seems 
This childhood in this childishness of mine : 

I care not —*tis a glimpse of ‘Auld Langsyne.’” 

To this the poet has appended the following note—“ The Brig of Don near the 
‘Auld Toun’ of Aberdeen, with its one arch and its black deep salmon stream below, 
is in my memory as yesterday. I still remember, though perhaps I may misquote 
the awful proverb which made me pause to cross it, and yet lean over it with a 
childish delight, being an only son, at least by the mother’s side. The saying, as 
recollected by me, was this, but I have never heard or seen it since I was nine years 
of age — 

. Brig o’ Balgounie, black’s your wa’,” &e. 

* Presb. of Garioch—Synod of Aber. Patr. Erskine of Pittodrie. P.T. Old Rayne. 

t See ante, p. 2, note. 

} There are five farms let at more than £100 of yearly rent, sixteen above £50, and 
the rest from £20 to £40, besides numerous crofts under £10.— New Stat. Ac. “ Aber- 
deenshire,” p. 641. 

§ Presb.of Aberdeen—Synod of Aberdeen. Ptrn. Duff of Fetteresso. P. T. Aberdeen. 
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heath-elad ; climate varies accordingly.* Assess. property in 1815, £2641; in 
1843, £5588. Cattle, a cross of Aberdeenshire with polled Angus and Gallo- 
way breeds. Mkt. town, Aberdeen. Six heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. 
Petereulter will be advantaged by the station on the Deeside projected Railway. 
In this par. are a snuff-mill, a woollen, carding, and spinning factory, and 
a paper mill; the situation and scenery of which last establishment are much 
admired by tourists. Besides the par. ch, there is a Free ch. ; sit. in par. ch. 
550; glb. £11; stip. in 1837—meal, 53 b. £36, 14s. 1d.; bear, 51 b. £51, 7s. 1d.; 
money, £107, 19s. 1d; tot. £196, Os. 3d. Pop. in 1831, 1223, Families em- 
ployed in agriculture, 118; in trade, &c. 61. Pop. in 1841, 1259. Par. registers 
regularly kept since 1674. In 1540 on p. r. 30, each receiving 50s.; in 1849 
on p. r. 35; cas. 1; ims. or fat. 1; orph. or des. 1. Assess. £173, 19s. 10d. Re- 
lief of poor on r, £157, 12s. 5d.; cas, 1ls.; med. r. £12, 10s. 114].; exp. 
£20, 16s. 63d.; tot. £191, lis. 11d. There are four schs. besides the par. 
one, which was attend. in 1834 by 54 scholars—one of the four, a boarding 
sch., by 101. Par. schm. salary £28, with fees from £20 to £30. Sites of a 
Druidical temple, and a Roman camp, popularly called Norman Dykes, are 
the only antiquities. 


PARISH OF PETERHEAD{t—Geological Structure and Contour—On the E. 
coast of Buchan, 5. from the Ugie river, which separates it from St. Fergus 
on the N.; 5 m. long by 4 broad, with a sea coast of about 4 m., compre- 
hending the bays of Peterhead and Invernettie, and the promontories of 
Satie’s-Head, Boddam-Head, and Keith-Inch. It is in general flat, diversified 
by small eminencies, interspersed with plantations. The Ugie also varies the 
landscape on N. with its windings and fertile haughs. Climate variable. The 
quantity of rain which fell in 1835-6 and 7, was respectively 21°78 in. ; 25-11 in. ; 
33°85 in. The prevailing rocks are red granite and syenite, veined or alter- 
nated with quartz, compact felspar, gneis, and primitive trap. When polished 
for ornamental purposes, it is more beautiful than the gray rock of Aberdeen. 
Round Peterhead, chalk flints are also very common. Soil of great variety, 
from a sandy loam to a deep rich black earth and a strong clay. 

Agriculture— Arca, 14 sq. m., of which nearly all are cultivated. Assess. 
property in 1815, £9019 ; in 1543, £22,410. Ten heritors of £100 Scots 
valued rent. A large portion of the par. and the superiority of the town of 
Peterhead formerly belonged to the Marischal family, forfeited in 1715. The 
greater part of Peterhead was purchased in 1726 by a fishing company, which 
getting embarrassed, sold itin 1728 to the Merchant Maiden Hospital of Edin- 
burgh, the Governors of which are thus superiors of the town and proprietors 
of the surrounding estates.t The port of Peterhead is an outlet for all produce, 
and the projected line of railway, connecting Aberdeen, would still further add 
to means of communication. Four fishing villages overlook the coast—Ron- 
heads, Boddom, Buchanhayen, and Burnhayen. 


* Tn the garden of Murtle, the peach ripens every year in the open air—WNew Stat. 
Ac. “ Aberdeenshire,” p. 106. 

+ Presbytery of Deer—Synod of Aberdeen. Patron, Crown. P. T. Peterhead. 

¢ So much has the value of land increased since then, that one purchase, which cost 
originally £3420, now produces an annual rental of nearly £2509. 


D 
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Mannufactures— Fisheries, &c.—Manufactures are very limited, but a number 
of weavers are employed by the manufacturers of Aberdeen; and in the town 
and par. are breweries, dye works, a rope work, and a small carding and spin- 
ning mill. The fisheries are, however, valuable, Several vessels are engaged 
in the whale fishery, and in 1844, 96,051 barrels of herrings were cured, em- 
ploying 226 boats, manned by S09 hands, and affording work to 2957 persons. 
The white-fishery includes cod, ling, haddock, whiting, flounders, sole, turbot, 
mackarel, lobster, &c. 

Trade and Navigation— The New Statistical Account informs us, that the 
number of vessels which entered the harbours of Peterhead in 1837 was 832, 
of aggregately 48,136 tons; that the number of vessels belonging to the port 
was 82, of aggregately 11,022 tons; that the number of wind-bound vessels 
which entered from 1833 to 1836, averaged 229 in the year; and we find 
that the revenue of the harbours from 1808 to 1851 rose, by an almost regular 
annual increase, from £367, 1s. 54d. to £2236. In 1851, fifteen Greenland vessels 
left Peterhead for the seal and whale fisheries, in which trade not less than 
£100,000 is embarked. he products of the extensive and valuable fisheries 
form a considerable portion of the exports, which also comprise large quantities 
of corn, butter,* and granite. Imports consist of timber, lime, bone manure, 
wool, groceries, flour, salt, and iron. 

Sects and their Places of Worship — Par. ch. sit. 2000; glb. £50; stip, 
£276, 15s. 8d. Unap. tnds. £388, 18s. 10d. Free ch. attend. 850 to 1000; 
Sab. schs. 890 to 400. Epis. ch. attend. 500 to 600; Sab. schs. 100; stip. 
£150. U.P.ch. Two Cong. chs., attend. 500. W. Meth. attend. 450; Sab. 
schs. 80, Rm, Cath. attend. 40 to 50, 

Population —In 1593, the pop. of par, was 56; in 1727, 2420; in 1801, 4491; 
in 1831, 6695; in 1841, 7619. In 1831, 475 families were employed in trade, 
&c., and 169 in agriculture. 

Poor—In 184() there were nearly 300 paupers, receiving about 15s. yearly 
each. In 1849 on p. r, 326; cas, 29; ins, or fat. 14; orph. or des. 19, Assess, 
£1932, 7s. 2d.; other sourees, £35; tot. £1967, 7s. 2d. Relief of poor on r. 
£1268, 9s. 3d.; cas, £36, 18s. 4d.; med. r. £57, Os. 53d.; exp. £108, 6s. 24d.; 
tot. £1470, 14s. 3d. 

Town of Peterhead —27 m, N.N.E. of Aberdeen, stands on the point of a flat 
rocky promontory, projecting into the N. Sea; lat. 57° 30’ 1” N., and long. 
1° 46’ W. It is regularly and well built; houses mostly of red granite. Prin- 
cipal public edificees—the par. church, town house, and a handsome granite 
cross. Its harbour, since the completion of the recent improvements, has been 
rendered one of the best on the E. coast of Scotland.t Near the town are 
several picturesque ruined fortresses. An excellent lighthouse has been con- 
structed by the Commissioners of Northern Lights, marking the entrance to 
the port. Peterhead has been long resorted to as a bathing place, and for the 


* A single merchant has been known to purchase at atime 100 tons, in the province, 
for exportation at the port; and in 1837, the quantity shipped amounted to 167 tons, 
or rather more than 3300 casks. About 200,000 dozen of eggs are also annually shipped. 

t The tide off Peterhead, flows from Rattrayhead S. and §.E., and ebbs N. and 
N.W. Daring spring tides it runs 34 m. an hour, 
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use of mineral waters, esteemed in cases of debility, stomach and bowel com- 
plaints, and which have been advantageously used in leucophlegmatic habits and 
in cases of scrofula, The municipal government of the town is vested in a pro- 
yost, three bailies, a treasurer, and seven councillors. There are no incorporated 
trades. In 1520 an Act of Parliament was obtained for supplying the inhabi- 
tants with water, and for paving, lighting, and otherwise improving the streets. 
Among the lions of Peterhead, may be mentioned a museum of curiosities, col- 
lected by a private individual, Adam Arbuthnot, Esq. The Chevalier St. George 
landed at Peterhead on his fruitless expedition to Scotland in 1715. The old 
Jacobite and Episcopal character of Peterhead, has impressed a peculiarity on 
the manners of the place observable even at the present day. Previous to the 
latter part of the sixteenth century, Peterhead, or rather Keith Inch, or what 
stood on the site of that modern suburb, was only a trivial fishing vill. Now 
(1851) the population of the parliamentary borough is 7298; inhab. houses, 886 ; 
uninhab. do. 15; building, 9. 

Schools —The educational institutions in the landward district are, two private 
schs. ; in the town—a par, sch., a town sch.,a Lancastrian sch., two ladies’ schs, 
for the higher departments of female education, and six private schs. Attend. 
at the whole in 1837, from 800 to 900. Par. schm. salary £34, 4s. 44d., with 
about £100 fees and other emoluments. ‘There are several Sab. schs. which 
are well attended. 

Charitable and other Institutions— There are several friendly societies ; a coal 
fund ; a pauper, lunatic, and orphan fund; a female society to assist deserving 
poor females ; a savings bank; a scientific association ; a news-room ; two public 
libraries ; an abstinence society, with in 1852, 274 members; and branches of 
the Commercial Bank, the Aberdeen Banking Company, Aberdeen Town and 
County Bank, and the North of Scotland Banking Company. There is also a 
Joint Stock Gas Company. 

Constituency — Peterhead unites with Elgin, Banff, Cullen, Inverury, and 
Kintore, in sending a member to Parliament. Constituency in 1851-2, 263. 


PARISH OF PITSLIGO*—A maritime par. 3} m, W.S. W. of Kinnairds- 
head. Area, 7 sq. m., which are all enclosed except about 500 ac. The face of 
the country is level and has no considerable stream. Land generally fertile,t 
though from want of wood it has a bare appearance, On the Forbes estate a 
considerable number of forest trees have been lately planted. Average rent 
about £1, 3s. perac. There are two fishing vills.—Rosehearty and Pittulie, the 
former haying a good harbour for vessels not exceeding 70 tons. Par. ch. 
attend. 500; Sab. schs. 300; glb, £17, 10s.; stip. in 1837—meal, 38 b. £26. 
14s.; bear, 21 b. £21, 8s. Sd.; money, £143, 1s. 8d.—£191, 4s. 4d. U. P. 
ch. in Rosehearty, attend. 145; Sab. schs. 42. ‘There is also a Free ch. Par, 
schm. salary £32, 2s. 6d., with about £20 fees. There are besides, six non- 
par. schs., attend. by about 200. There is a par. library and several friendly 


* Presb. of Deer—Synod of Aberdeen. Patron, Crown. P. T. Fraserburgh, 

+ “Practical farmers agree, that the average crop of the whole par. does not exceed 
34 quarters per ac. of oats and barley. Wheat husbandry does not suit the climate.” 
New Stat. Ac., “ Aberdeenshire,” p. 402, 
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societies. In 1849 on p. r. 61; cas. 1; ins. or fat. 2; orph. or des. 2. Assess. 
£352, 2s, 9d.; other sources, £4, 17s. 4.; tot. £357, 1s. Relief of poor onr. 
£194, Is. 93d.; cas. £2, 16s.; med. r. £14, 16s. 5d.; exp. £36, 18s. 6d.; tot. 
£248, 12s. 81d. Pitsligo Castle, formerly a seat of the Lords Pitsligo, a title 
attainted in 1745, is an ancient building, surrounded with extensive gardens, 
Several large cairns, which tradition says are the sepulchral memorials of hos- 
tile invaders from Denmark or Norway, are to be seen in the par. Mr. Andrew 
Cant, distinguished as a stout Covenanter, and opponent of prelacy, was the 
first minister of the par., and, “ with violence alike to good feeling and fair 
scholarship,” is described in No, 147 of the Spectator, as an illiterate minister 
in the North of Scotland, from whose name arose the opprobrious word “ cant.” 


PARISH OF PREMNAY*—24 m. ‘W.N. W. of Aberdeen. It forms a slender 
oblong of 4 m. by 14, extending N. and §., and lies on the N. side of the hillof 
Bennochie. About 3000 ac. are arable. The Gady and the Shevock water 
the par. Soil on the side of Bennochie is poor; on the banks of the Gady, 
rich ; in other places a strong clay or sandy loam, At the vill. of Auchleyen 
some carding wool machinery. Assess. property in 1815, £1580; in 1843, 
£2226. Par. glb. £10; stip. £158, 19s. 4d. Pop. in 1841, 691. In 1849 on 
p. r. 24. Money recd. £60, 9s. 93d. Relief of poor on r, £61, Os. 34d,; med.r. 
£11, 7s. 24d.; exp. £8, 10s.; tot. £80, 17s. 6d. Par. schm, salary £27, with 
£18 fees, &e, 


PARISH OF RATHEN+—A maritime par. on the N. sea, 8. S. E. of Fraser- 
burgh, Area, 6350 ac. The wood lands, the hill pastures, and the arable land, 
are, in the proportion, to each other of 2, 27, and 94. The high ground, in 
which is a part of the Mormond Hill, is bleak and barren; but the low ground, 
chiefly on the rivulet of Rathen or Philorth, are tolerably productive. Assess. 
property in 1815, £4154; in 1843, £6171. Two creeks, on which ure built 
fishing vills,—Cairnbulg and Inverallochy, with about 1000 inhabs. Par. glb. 
£9; stip. £169, 14s. 4d. Chap. of Ease at Inverallochy, attend. 200 to 240; 
Sab. schs. 80. Free ch. attend. 240; Sab. schs. 65. Pop. in 1841, 2270. Par. 
schm. salary £25, 13s. 3}d., with about £30 fees, and a share in the Dick 
Bequest. Two private schs., attend. 170. In 1849 on p. r. 67; cas, 2; ins. or 
fat. 2; orph. or des. 6. Assess. £308, 4s. 3d; other sources, £11; tot. £319, 


4s. 3d. Relief of poor on r. £237, 13s. 9d.; cas. 5s.; med. r. £12; exp. 


£22, Os. 61d.; tot. £271, 19s. 33d. Pemeiicue Gen old baronial castles at 
Cairnbulg and Inyerallochy. No natural wood, but large trunks of oak trees, 
dug up in all the mosses. ts 


PARISH OF RAYNE{—On the Ury, 8m. N. W. of Inverury. Area, 11 4, ? 
m. and about 7500 ac., four-fifths of which are arable, and about 370 planted. 
Assess. property in 1815, £2754; in 1843, £5653. The decayed vill. of Rayne 


stands in the centre of the par.; to the N. the vill. of Meiklewarthill, with 


* Presb. of Garioch —Synod of Aberdeen. Patron, Hay of Rannes and Leithhall, 


P. T. Old Rayne. 
t Presb. of Deer— Synod of Aberdeen. Patron, Lord Salioun, P. T. Ceres. 
} Presb, of Garioch — Synod of Aberdeen, Patron, Crown. P. T. Rayne. 
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160 inhabs.; and on the Ury, the vill. of Old Rayne, with about 110 in- 
habs. Nearest mkt. town, Inverury. The only manufacture is {the knitting 
of seamens’ yests and under-jackets, of worsted, for capitalists in Aberdeen, 
which yields about £600 annually in wages. Par. ch. attend. 400 to 600; 
yearly communicants from 1843 to 1850, 600; Sab. schs. 250; glb. £11; stip. 
in 1837—meal, 64 b. £44, 15s. Sd.: barley, 12 b. £12, 14s. 8d.; money, £167, 
11s. 8d.— £225, 2s. Cong. ch. at Duncanstown, attend. 120 to 160. Pop. in 
1841, 1542. In 1849 on p.r. 26; cas. 2; orph. or des. 4. Money reed. £102, 
9s. 6d. Relief of poor on r. £70, 13s.; cas. £1, 4s.; med. r. £2, 10s.; exp. 
£5, 15s. 4d.; tot. £980, 2s. 6d. Par. schm. salary £25, 13s. 33d., with nearly 
£40 fees, &c., and a share in Dick Bequest. Two private schs., attend. in 1837 
about 240. A reading society, several friendly societies, and a district savings 
bank. A supposed Roman road and several Druidical antiquities. 


PARISH OF RHYNIE*—Comprehends an area of 5 sq. m., partly watered 
by the Bogie. Surface irregular, but only one eminence, the hill of Noth, 
which deserves the name of a mountain. Assess. property in 1815, £1502; in 
1843, £2716. Two vills. with 400 inhabs. Par. stip. £158, 7s. There is also 
a Free ch. Pop. in 1841, 1033. In 1849 on p. r. 34; cas. 1; ins. or fat. 1. 
Assess. £183, 2s. 5d.; other sources, £16, 16s.; tot. £199, 18s. 5d. Relief of 
poor on r. £174, 3s. Lld.; cas. £10, 17s. 10d.; med. r. £8; exp. £23, 7s. 11d.; 
tot. £216, 9s. Sd. Par. schm, salary £24, 7s. &d., with 8 b. of meal and fees. 
Two private schs. 


PARISH OF ST, FERGUSt—A maritime par., politically comprehended in 
‘the county of Banff, but situated in Aberdeenshire, with a vill. called Inverugie, 
4m. N. W. of Peterhead, from which par. it is separated by the Ugie. Sur- 
face consists of rising grounds and valleys, and is generally fertile. Mean range 
of thermometer in summer, 52° to 57°, and in winter, 38° to 48° Fah. Pre- 
vailing winds, N. and N. E. Assess. property in 1815, £3179; and in 1543, 
£6172. Nearest mkt. town, Peterhead. Par. glb. £15; stip. in 1837—meal, 
128 b. £88, 4s. 7d.; barley, 128 b. £120, 18s. ; money, £8, 6s. 8d — £217, 9s. 4d. ; 
sit. 610. Free ch. and a small Bap chap., but no fixed minister, Pop. in 1841, 
2391. In 1849 on p. r. 54; cas. 8; ins. or fat. 4; orph. or des, 1. Assess, 
£256, 8s. 113d. Relief of poor on r. £205, 11s. S4d.; cas. £3, 11s. 6d.; med. 
r. £7, 5s. 6d.; exp. £25, 12s, 3d.; tot. £242 Os. 114d. Par. schm. salary £30, 
with about £16 fees, &c.; average attend, in 1837, 44. Several private schs., 
at two of which attend, 140. Four Sab, schs., attend, about 150, A par. 
library and savings bank. On a bend of the Ugie stands the castle of Inverugie, 
now in ruins, once the seat of the Earls Marischal, and against whom Thomas 
the Rhymer is traditionally said to have fulminated the following couplet— 


* Tnverugie by the sea, 
Lordless shall thy lands be.” 


* Presb. of Strathbogie — Synod of Moray. Patron, Duke of Richmond and Earl 


of Fife. P. T. Rhynie. 
t Presbytery of Deer—Synod of Aberdeen. Patron,Crown. P. T. Peterhead. 
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PARISH OF SKENE*—Near Aberdeen, bounded by Newhills N. and Echt 
and Peterculter S., 7 m. long by 2} to 4 broad. General appearance hilly and 
moorish, the quantity of arable and pasture land being two-thirds of the whole 
superficies. The chief boundary on §. is the Leuchar Burn, a tributary of the 
Dee, which is the water discharged from Loch Skene, a small lake about 1 m. 
long, three-quarters broad, and abounding with pike and eel. Considerable 
quantity of wood. Skene House, the seat of the Earl of Fife, is in a richly 
wooded demesne, Valued rent, £2500, 6s. 8d. Scots. Assess. property in 
1815, £3425; in 1843, £7397. A spinning manufactory of wool at Garlogie, 
employing above 100 hands, Par. ch, sit. 686; glib. £20; stip. £158, 6s. 8d. 
Free ch. attend. 450; Sab. schs. 150. Cong. ch. sit. 235. Par. schm. salary, 
with allowance for a garden, about £26 from the Dick Bequest, and £20 mor- 
tification, for teaching twenty poor schs.; attend. from 60 to 80. In 1837, 
three day and Sab. schs., attend. by 120, and two dame schs., attend. by some 
50. A par. library of some 700 volumes. Pop. in 1841, 1846. In 1849 on 
p- vr. 54; cas. 6; ins. or fat. 3; orph. or des. 1. Assess. £262, 10s. 3}d.; 
other sources, £32, 9s. Sd.; tot. £294, 19s. 113d. Relief of p. on r. £270, 
15s. 103d.; cas. £13, 5s. 4d.; med. r. £3, 12s. 53d.; exp. £26, 10s. 4d.; tot. 
£514, 4s. 


PARISH OF SLAINSt—<A maritime par., 4 m. N. E. of Newburgh, and very 
near in the form of an isosceles triangle. Area about 32 sq.m. The extent of 
sea coast is about 6 m., two-thirds of which are rocky and the other sandy. 
The rocks are in general high, and indented with immense chasms or caves, 
excavated in many places to agreatextent. Surface of the par. in general level, 
and soil fertile. Agricultural improvements have been carried on with great 
activity, chiefly owing to the great abundance of marl, limestone, gravel, and 
shell-sand, with which the district abounds. Assess. property in 1815, £3043 ; 
in 1843, £5157. Near the centre of the par. is the small loch of Slains, whose 
water is tributary to the Ythan. The chief plantations are around Gordon 
Lodge, the residence of the Gordons of Pitlurg. Two vills., Collieston, with 
about 200 inhabs.; and Old Castle, with about 65; chiefly dependant on the 
white fishing, which they smoke and cure for the Leith and Glasgow mkts. 
Nearest mkt. town, Ellon. Par. ch. sit. about 650; glb. £9; stip. in 1837— 
meal, 120 b. £88, 4s. 7d.; barley, 128 b. £120, 18s. 1d.; money, £8, 6s. 8d.— 
£217, 9s. 4d. Unap. tnds, £57, 19s. 4d. Free ch. at Collieston, attend. 250 to 
300; Sab. schs. 75. Pop. in 1841, 1210. In 1840 on p. r. 32; exp. about 
£40. In 1849 on p. r. 35; cas. 4; ins. or fat. 1; money reed. £193, 5s. 04d. 
Relief of poor on r. £133, 19s. 113d.; cas. £14, 3s. 3d.; med. r. £7, 10s. 6d.; 
exp. £16, 14s. 10d.; tot. £172, 8s. 63d. Par. schm. salary £30, with about 
£17 fees, &c. The remains of the old castle of Slains, formerly the seat of 
the Errol family, and the ruins of a yery ancient chapel, dedicated to Adam- 
nan, the successor of Columba, and possessing entire, an arched Gothie window, 
are in this par. 


* Presb. of Aberdcen—Synod of Aberdeen. Patron, Earl of Fife. P. T. Aber- 
deen. 
+ Presb. of Ellon—Synod of Aberdeen. Patron, Gordon of Clunie. P.'T, Ellon. 
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PARISH OF STRATHDON*—In the W, part of Aberdeenshire, and bounded 
on N, and N.W. by Banffshire, 20 m. long and 7 to 8 broad, with nearly 70,000 
ac., 5000 of which are arable and about 3000 wooded. The hills are invariably 
heath-clad, but embrace some fine sheep walks and luxuriant straths. The 
par. is intersected by a part of Tarland, and consists, in a great measure, of the 
upper part of the vale of the river Don. It was formerly named Inverochtie, 
from the situation of the ch., which stands at the confluence of the Nochtie with 
the Don. ‘The thermometer has ranged from 8 below zero to 90° Fah. in the 
shade in summer; spring and autumnal frosts very injurious. Valued rent, 
£3039, 1s. 6d. Seots. Assess. property in 1815, £2672; in 1843, £4288. 
Nearest mkt. town, Aberdeen, 45m. The par. is very limitedly penctrated by 
roads. Par. ch. attend. 500; glb. £2, 12s. 6d.; stip. in 1837—meal, 2 b. £1, 
10s. 2d.; bear, 1 b, £1, 6s.; money, £188, 12s, 5d, —£191, Ss. 7d. A few 
Rm. Caths. in the par., and a missionary ch. of the Estab. at Corgarf. Pop. 
in 1756, 1750; in 1841, 1563. In 1838, payments to poor on r. £78; in 1849 
on p.r. 39; cas.3; ins. or fat. 2.; orph. or des. 2; money reed. £142, 7s. 14d. 
Relief of poor on r. £107, 10s. 73d.; cas. £8, 18s. O4d.; med. r. £4, 16s.; exp. 
£18, ls. O}1.; tot. £139, 15s. 84d. Par. schm. salary £28, with allowance of 
£2 for garden and about £10 fees; attend. in 1836, 88. There are six other 
schs., three of which are supported by the Society for the Diffusion of Christian 
Knowledge, attend. by about 350. There is little historical or traditional to 
narrate. The Doun of Inverochtie, situated near the par. ch., may be men- 
tioned as a beautiful, oval, artificial mound, terminating in a platform of half an 
ac. in area, and once fortified by a wall round the summit, and a ditch round 
the base. 


PARISH OF STRICHENt—Of an irregular figure, extending 6 m. from E. to 
W. It is intersected by the river Ugie, to which the land inclines, and though 
generally hilly, is much improved and beautified with plantations. Area about 
8000 ac., of which about two-thirds arable; soil indifferent. Valued rent, £1875 
Scots. Assess. property in 1815, £2350; in 1843, £4685, The little vill. of 
Leeds stands near E. boundary; vill. of Strichen in centre of par. on the Ugie, 
9m. 8.5. W. of Fraserburgh, with a neat town house and linen manufacture. 
On opposite bank of river, Strichen House, around which are some fine trees, 
which attracted the notice of Dr. Samuel Johnson. Par. glb. £6; stip. 
£158, 7s. 8d. Thereis also a Free ch. Rm. Cath, ch, attend. 20. Pop. in 1841, 
2012. In 1840 on p. r. from 50 to 60; exp. £155. In 1849, on p. r. 115; 
cas, 20; ins, or fat.3; orph. or des. 5. Assess. £361, 16s, 03d.; other sources, 
£6, 12s. 3d,; tot. £368, 8s. 34d. Relief of poor on r, £299, 12s. 4d.; cas, 
£6, 10s. 33d. ; med. r. £29, 7s. 4d.; exp. £30, Os. 10d.; tot. £365, 10s. 934, 
Par. schm. salary maximum, a share of Dick Bequest, and about £22 fees, 
&e.; attend. in 1837, 65. Four private schs., three of which taught by females. 
A library, friendly society, mason lodge, lodge of odd fellows, savings bank, 
and a branch of the North of Scotland Banking Company. 


" Presbytery of Alford—Synod of Aberdeen. Patron, the Crown. Post Town, 
Strathdon. 
+ Presb. of Deer —Synod of Aberdeen, Patron, Lord Lovat, P.T. Mintlaw. 
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PARISHES OF TARLAND AND MIGVIE*—A united par. 9m. N.E. of Bal- 
later, disjoined in its parts to a most inconvenient extent. Area 22 sq. is, chiefly: : 
hilly and pastoral. General temperature 50° to 80° in summer, and 12° to 25 in 
winter. Plantations meagre. ‘The vill. of Tarland is a burgh of barony, has a 
population of some 400, a weekly mkt., a savings bank and branches of the 
Aberdeen Banking Company, and Aberdeen Town and Country Bank, There are 
also several fairs, and an annual one at Migvie. Part of the par. is tra- 
versed by the north road from Aberdeen to Ballater and Braemar, and a turn- 
pike road runs from Tarland to the city of Aberdeen, about 30 m. distant. Two 
par. ch., at which one minister officiates ; one at Tarland, sit. 400; attend. 300; 
another at Migvie, sit. 200; attend. 120 every third Sab.; stip. in 1837, 
£177, 3s, 9d. Unap. tnds. £101, 13s. 7d. Free ch. * Braes of Cromar,” 
attend. 160 to 170; Sab. schs. from 60 to 70. Pop. in 1841, 1093. In 1841 
on p. r. 16. Tn 1849 on p. r. 25; cas. 2; ins. or fat. 1; money reed. 
£128, 13s. 113d. Relief of poor on r, £97, 11s. 6d.; cas. £7, 6s. 33d. ; med. r. 
£11, lds. 7d.; exp. £11, 0s. 73d.; tot. £128, 13s. 113d. Par. schm. salary the 
maximum, which with perquisites and sch. fees, averages £34, 10s.; attend. in 
1837, 126. A par. library in Tarland vill. 


PARISH OF TARVES + — Bounded by Methlick N., Old Meldrum W., and 
watered in E. part by the Ythan, 9 m. long and 7 broad. Surface all cham- 
paign, interspersed with some small hills. Soil various, but generally fertile, 
and some fine plantations on the Ythan. Area, 30 sq.m. In the New Stat. 
Ac.t it is said—‘* Formerly the cattle were of the long-horned Aberdeenshire 
breed. These were succeeded by the polled breed of the district of Buehan, 
which were latterly crossed by importations from Galloway. About 14 years 
ago, the late Mr. Hay, Shethin, bought a short-horned bull from Mr. Rennie of 
Phantassie, with which he crossed his native cows. This experiment turned 
out extremely well, and his example was soon followed by others; so that the 
great proportion of the cattle at present bred in the parish are crossed by the 
Tees Waters.” In the same account, the grain produced is said to be “of 
excellent quality, bear and barley weighing, in good seasons, from 52 to 56 tb, 
and oats from 40 to 45 Ib per imperial bushel.” The vill. of Tarves stands in 
centre of par., 5m. N.E. of Old Meldrum, and 10m. from the port of New- 
burgh, from which lime is brought up the Ythan in lighters, to a place called 
Waterton, about 6 miles from Tarves, Six annual fairs, and par. amply pro- 
vided with roads. Earl of Aberdeen and Forbes Iryine, Esq., only heritors. 
Valued rent, £4880 Scots. Assess. property in 1815, £3473; in 1843, £7610. 
Par. ch, sit. 860; glb, £9; stip. in 1837, £191, 19s. 10d. Unap. tnds, £46, 
3s. 11d. U. P. ch. at Craigdam, sit. 600; attend. 260. Pop. in 1775, 2346; 
in 1841, 2397. In 1841 on p. r. 60, receiving £100 annually. In 1849 on 
p. r. 45; eas. 6; ins. or fat. 2; orph. or des. 2. Assess. £205, 14s. Relief of 
poor on r. £177, 18s. 24d.; cas. £5, 5s.; med. r. £4, 16s. 34d. ; exp. £12; tot. 


* Presb. of Kincardine O’Neil—Synod of Aberdeen. Patron, the Crown. P. T. 
Tarland, by Aboyne. 

+ Presb. of Ellon—Synod of Aberdeen. Patron, Earl of Aberdeen. P.T. Tarves. 

+ “ Aberdeenshire,” p. 72. : 
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£199, 19s. 6d. Par. schm. salary, with Dick Bequest, £60 and fees; attend. 
in 1837, 188. A sch. at Craigdam, salary £18; attend. 129. Another at 
Barthol Chapel, attend. 63. Another at Keithfield, attend. 41; tot. attend. 
371. ‘Two other minor schs. 


PARISH OF TOUGH*— 22 m. W.N.W. of Aberdeen, 5 m. long by 3 broad, 
containing about 12,500 ac., of which more than a fourth are arable. Soil 
various. Valued rent, £1670 Scots, Assess, property in 1815, £1207; in 1843, 
£2450. The hills which are not under culture, make excellent sheep walks, and 
the barren moors and dry soil are mantled with plantations of fir. Nearest 
mkt. towns, Inverury and Kintore. Much of the produce is sent from the latter 
place by canal to Aberdeen. Par. ch. sit. 550; communicants in 1850, 300; 
glib. £7, 10s.; stip. £158, 12s. 2d. Free ch. Pop. in 1841, 763. In 1841, 
about 15 poor received annually £22, 10s. In 1849 on p. r. 15; cas. 8; orph. 
or des. 2; money reed. £58, 13s. 9d. Relief of poor on r. £33, 12s. 6d.; cas. 
£11, 7s. 6d.; exp. £8, 14s. 6d.; tot. £53, 14s. 6d. Par. schm. salary £25, 
18s. 44., with about £8 fees and share in Dick Bequest; attend. in 1837, 83. 
Also a girl's sch. and a subscription library, with some 500 vols. A standing- 
stone, 124 ft. high and 94 in circumference, is pointed out as the sepulchral 
monument of one of the sons of Macbeth; and a Druidical circle, called the 
Auld Kirk of Tough. 


PARISH OF TOWIEt—On the Don, 8 m. W.S. W. of Alford. The Don 
intersects it from E. to W., and in its course describes some beautiful curva- 
tures. The par. is almost surrounded with hills, and those on the 8. called the 
Soceoch, are 2000 ft. above sea level and very bleak. About 2500 ac. are arable. 
Assess. property in 1815, £1228; in 1543, £2383. Par. ch. only place of 
worship. Par. schm. salary £28, with about £12 fees, and a share in Dick 
~ Bequest. Attend. in 1837, 95. Pop. in 1841, 748. In 1849 on p. r. 25; cas. 
1; ins. or fat. 2; orph. or des. 7. Money reed. £90, 11s. 53d. Relief of poor 
on r, £40, 12s. 103d. ; cas. 13s.; med. r. £1, 2s. 4d.; exp. £25, Os. 7d.; tot. 
£67, Ss. 94d. A public library and friendly society. The castle of Towie, 
little more than a ruinous quadrangular tower of which now remains, is noted 
as the scene of a singular catastrophe. Its lady, whose maiden name was 
Margaret Campbell, in the absence of her husband, being summoned in 
Noy. 1751, by a party of soldiers to surrender it, fired upon the leader, and 
wounded him in the knee; and in revenge, the castle was immediately fired, 
when she and her family, and domesties, thirty-seven in number, perished in 
the flames. There are yarious tumili. 


UNITED PARISHES OF TULLYNESSLE AND FORBES{—Lying to N. of 
Alford par., on which side it is watered by the Don, 7 m. long by 4 broad. 
The grounds are poor and mostly pastoral; and some of the hills have an 


* Prosb. of Alford—Synod of Aberdeen. Patron, Sir W. Forbes. P. T. White- 
house by Aberdeen. 

+ Presb. of Alford—Synod of Aberdeen. Patron, Leith of Freefield and Glen- 
kindy. P. T. Inverkindie. 

+ Presb. of Alford —Synod of Aberdeen. Patron, Earl of Fife. P. T. Forbes, 
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altitude of 1300 ft. above sea level. Numerous burns descend to the Don from 
the glens, the largest of which is the Esset. Area, above 8000 ac., one-third of 
which is arable. Assess. property in 1815, £1765; in 1843, £3629. Principal 
mkt. town, Aberdeen, about 25 m. distant. The roads from Huntly to Kin- 
cardine O'Neil, and from Aberdeen to Strathdon, traverse the par. Par. ch, 
only place of worship; glb, £9; stip. in 1887—meal, 118 b. £82, 8s. 8d.; 
barley, 112 b. £106, 7s. 10d.; money, £33, 7s.—£222, 3s. 6d. Unap. tnds. 
£51, 16s. 2d. Pop. in 1841, 846. Par. registers indifferently kept. In 1849, 
on p.r. 20; cas. 4; ins. or fat. 1; orph. or des. 1. Money reed. £99, 17s. 2d. 
Relief of poor on r. £79, 18s. Ofd.; cas. £1, 5s.; med. r. £6, 17s. 23d.; exp. 
£5, 10s.; tot. £93, 10s. 3d. Par. schm. salary £29, 18s. 10d., with about £25 
fees, &c., and a share in Dick Bequest. Attend. in 1837, 105. Driminner, the 
ancient seat of the family of Forbes, and the splendid mansion of Whitehaugh 
House, are in this par. It may be mentioned, that one of the ancestors of Lord 
Brougham was minister of Tullynessle. 


PARISH OF TURRIFF*—8i m. 8.S.E. of Banff, 7} m. long by 5} m. broad. 
Aspect upon the whole beautiful, having been much improved and reclaimed 
from its original heathy condition. “The ground rising from the Deyeron 
towards the S. and E., till it terminates in gently undulating fields, bearing in 
general, in favourable seasons, abundant crops.”t Geological groups, grey- 
wacke and old red sandstone. Area, 16,896 Scots ac., nearly one-fourth part 
of which is planted, and most of the remainder under the plough. The 
haughs and meadow grounds on the banks of the Deveron, especially below 
the town of Turriff, are rich and comparatively large. Valued rent 
£5159, 2s. 10d. Scots; real rent little more than £8000. Assess. property in 
1815, £5803; in 1843, £10,422. Nearest sea ports, Banff and Macduff. Post- 
road from Aberdeen to Banff traverses the county, and abundance of other 
roads, chiefly radiating from the town, which is a thriving manufacturing place, 
with fine bleach fields. The town of Turriff claims a high antiquity, and is 
known to have had an alms-house or hospital, erected by the Earl of Buchan in 
1272, which was afterwards enlarged by Robert Bruce. The Knights 
Templars also had lands here. The present buildings most worthy of notice 
are, a handsome par. church, a venerable old disused one, and an Episcopal 
chapel. By the charter creating the place a burgh of barony in 1511, the in- 
habitants were entitled to hold a weekly mkt. on the Sabbath day, and three 
fairs in the year. Branches of the Commercial Bank, Aberdeen Banking 
Company, and North of Scotland Banking Company; a savings bank, gas 
company, and agricultural association. Par. ch. attend. 900 to 110; Sab. schs. 
115; glb. £14; stip. in 1837—meal, 136 b. £93, 14s. 10d; barley, 134 b. 
£128, 9s. 2d.; money, £10—£232, 4s. Unap. tnds. £427, 14s, 3d. Free ch. 
attend. 320. Epis. ch. Pop. in 1841, in the town, 1309; landward, 1837 ; tot. 
3146. Register of births and baptisms defective ; of marriages regular since 
1727, and none of deaths. In 1842 on p. r. 56, receiving £115. In 1849 on 
p. ¥. 89; cas. 11; ins. or fat. 1; orpb. or des. 3. Money recd. £524, 7s. 94d. 


* Presb. of Turriff—Synod of Aberdecn. Patron, Earl of Fife. P. 'T. Turriff. 
+ New Stat. Ac., “ Aberdeenshire,” p. 982, ; 
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Relief of poor on r. £424, 9s. 34d.; cas. £33, 8s, 44d.; med. r, £24, 16s. 23d. ; 
exp. £26, 2s. 10d.; tot. £508, 16s. 83d. Par. schm. salary £34, 4s. 53d., with 
above £40 fees, a share in Dick Bequest, and about £15 or £16 other emo- 
luments. Attend in 1837, 165. At Turriff private school, attend. 70; and 
at Fintray school, erected for families at a distance from the par, schools of 
Turriff and King Edward, 35. 


PARISH OF TYRIE*—4} m. 8. W. of Fraserburgh, 7} m. long by 3} m. 
broad. Area, 15 sq.m. The surface is agreeably diversified by hill and dale, 
heath, moss, meadow, corn and grass parks. A considerable extent of land on 
the estates of New Pitsligo and Strichen has been much improved. Assess. 
property in 1815, £2437; in 1843, £4442. About 1799, Sir William Forbes 
founded in the 8. part of the district a vill., called New Pitsligo, at which four 
annual cattle mkts. are held. On the N. verge of the par. stands the small yill. 
and ch. of Tyrie. The road from Peterhead to Banff runs across the S. end of 
the par.; and that from Fraserburgh to Turriff runs along its N. W. side, 
Par. ch. sit. 400; glb. £9; stip. £158, 7s.7d. Chap. of Ease at New Pitsligo, 
attend. 530; Sab. schs.47. Epis. ch. attend. 130. Bap. ch. attend. 90; Sab. 
schs. 50. There is also a Free ch. Pop. in 1841, 2639. In 1849 on p. r. 
106; cas. 3; ins. or fat. 6; orph. or des. 11. Assess. £440, Os. 640.; other 
sources, £136, 6s. 11 $d.; tot. £576, 7s. 6}d. Exp. £576, 6s. 6}d. Two par. 
schs.— one near par. ch., the other at New Pitsligo, attend. in 1837, 91. An 
unendowed sch. at New Pitsligo, attend. 25. A sewing sch., attend. 30. 


PARISH OF UDNY{—7 m. W. of Newburgh. General appearance pretty 
flat, with small eminences or hills covered with grass. Soil generally fertile. 
Area, 8580 ac. Distributing the whole into 380 parts, 250 are in tillage, 19 
are waste or pastoral, 9 are under wood, and 2 undivided common. Valued 
rent, £5831 Scots. Assess. property in 1815, £3622; in 1843, 7231. Nine 
heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. One turnpike crosses the par. W. from 
Newburgh, and another N. from Aberdeen. Par. glb. £9; stip. in 1837— 
meal, 128 b, £88, 4s. 6d.; barley, 128 b. £120, 16s.; money, £8, 6s. 8d.— 
£217, 7s. 2d. Unap. tnds. £197, 7s. 5d. Free ch. attend. 500; Sab. schs. 118. 
Pop. in 1841, 1450. Par. registers ill kept. In 1849 on poorr. 34. Money 
reed. £178, 11s. 14d. Relief of poor on r. £125, 3s.; exp. £46, Os. 54d. Par. 
Par. schm. salary £30, with about £20 fees, &c.; attend. in 1857, 64. Two 
non-par. schs., attend. in 1837, 56. 


* Presb. of Deer—Synod of Aberdeen. Patron, Lord Saltoun. P. T. Fraserburgh. 

+ The clergytnan also officiates at Strichen, attend. 50 to 60. 

¢ Presb. of Ellon—Synod of Aberdeen. Patron, Udny of that Uk. P. T. Udny 
by Aberdeen. 


ARGYLESHIRE. 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION.* 


A LARGE county in the S.W. extremity of the highlands, partly com- 
posed of a number of peninsulas on the mainland, and partly of an archi- 
pelago of small islands, scattered along its margin and in the bosom of its 
salt and fresh water lakes, with others of larger dimensions divided from 
it by straits and sounds. The mainland, including the peninsula of Kin- 
tyre, has been computed to contain 2735 sq. m., while the islands con- 
nected with it are supposed to comprise 1063 more, whereby the whole 
extent of land in Argyleshire will be 3798 sq. m. It lies between 55° 15’ 
and 56° 55’ N. lat., and 4° 32’ and 6° 6’ W. long., the extreme point 
of the peninsula of Kintyre being on the same parallel of latitude with 
Alnwick in Northumberland. 

The climate in the lower parts of the county is mild and temperate, but 
in the upper inland districts the atmosphere is severe. The central dis- 
tricts are commonly more subject to rains than the coast, on account of 
the proximity to the high hills, whose summits attract and break the 
clouds from the Atlantic. 

In popular phraseology, Argyleshire is divided into districts or coun- 
tries, as the natives call them, each comprehending several parishes, and 
are—1. Argyle Proper; 2. Cowal; 3. Islay; 4. Kintyre; 5. Lorn; 
6. Mull. For the most part, the county is composed of long chains of 
hills and uninteresting brown mountains, with shores often precipitous and 
dangerous to the mariner, but equally characterized by indentations of the 
sea, forming internal harbours, wherein vessels may take refuge in bois- 
terous weather. It abounds, however, with romantic scenery, and rich 
historical and poetical associations. Fertile valleys are also interspersed 
among the mountains, and lie along the rivers and arms of the sea. 

The mountains, of which Cruachan (3670 ft.) is the highest, tower to a 
great height. The principal streams are the Urchay or Orchy, and the 


* Sheriff Courts are held four times a-year under the Small Debt Act at Oban, 
Lochgilphead, Dunoon, and Bowmore Island of Islay. 
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Awe, the former flowing into, the latter flowing from, Loch Awe. The 
fresh water lakes in the mainland and islands, are supposed to cover 
51,840 ac. Natural woods and plantations are supposed to cover from 
35,000 to 40,000 ac. 

The entire extent of the arable land of the mainland part of the county 
does not probably exceed 170,000 ac.* Soil yery various; in the low 
grounds along the sea and rivers, it is most usually a light loam, mixed 
with sand and grayel ; on the sides of the hills, the prevailing soil is 
gravel on a till bottom. Property in 1805 divided among 156 individuals ; 
and “ owing to the sale in the interval of large portions of the principal 
estate in the county, the number at present,” Mr. M‘Culloch says, “ is 
probably greater.” Leases vary from 4 and 5 to 19 years. In some dis- 
triets the practice that prevailed in most parts of the highlands, of holding 
land in a sort of partnership, or what is there called run-rig (the run-dale 
of Ireland), is still kept up. A spirit of improvement has been however 
lately infused into the tenantry, which promises to banish this evil prac- 
tice. The cottages and farm buildings are generally of a very inferior 
description, except those oecupied by the principal farmers and _store- 
masters. Turnips little used; potatoes may be said to be the only green 
crop raised. Often even no regular rotation of cropping, but two or 
three, or even four white crops taken successively. The rearing of cattle 
is however much attended to, and the breed are hardy, and feed easily, to 
between 30 and 40 stones. The stock is estimated at 65,000, furnishing 
a large annual supply for the South. Formerly the breed of sheep was 
much neglected; but for some years past its improvement has been an 
object of primary importance, and Cheviots have been extensively in- 
troduced. The valued rent in 1751 was £12,466, 45s. 10d. sterling; the 
annual yalue of real property, as assessed in 1815, £227,493; in 1843, 
£261,920. Rent per ac. in 1810-11, 1s. 11d.; in 1842, 2s. 3$d.; in- 
crease, 42d, per ac. Gross rental in 1842-3, £232,441. 

The fiar prices of 1849 were —wheat, 38s. 6d., oats, 16s. 6d., bear, 21s., 
barley, 22s. 8d., beans, 27s. 8d. per quarter; oatmeal, 13s. 3d. per boll 
of 140 imperial pounds. 

The manufactures of Argyleshire are unimportant. The only article 
made on a great scale for exportation is whisky. The fisheries are how- 
ever productive. Lead, copper, and iron are met with. Coal is wrought 
near Campbelton; and the best slates in Scotland are obtained from the 
quarries in the small islands of Easdale, and at Ballochulish, near Loch 
Eil. 

There are no turnpike roads. The roads are commonly called county 
roads, which are made and kept up by statute labour; but they are 


* See © Survey of Argule,’ by Dr. Smith, and M‘Culloch’s * Account of the British 
Ej;npire,” vol. i. p. 287. 3d edition. 
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neither well made nor kept in good repair, and are much injured by the 
heavy rains which fall during winter. The principal lines of road are— 
Ist, The road from Ballochulish to Tyndrum, commonly called the Glencoe 
road, 31 m. in extent; 2d, The road from Tyndrum to Inverary, called 
the Dalmally road, 27 m. in extent; and 3d, The road from Inverary to 
Tarbert, or the Glencroe road, 22 m. The difficulty, indeed, of forming 
roads in a district so serrated by the sea, and so blocked up by chains of 
hills, is almost insurmountable. The very barrier, however, which mainly 
prevented communication in the days of our fathers, has turned out to be 
the highway in our own; and the establishment of steam packets between 
various points on the coast of Argyle, and along the shores of its lochs, 
and the larger towns on the Frith of Clyde up to Glasgow, has given 
a great impulse to industry, and brought the rude Gael and refined 
Lowlander into close quarters. It is to be regretted, that the Scottish 
Grand Junction Railway Company have not been, as yet, able to carry 
out their proposed line from Tyndrum to Oban. 

There are few towns in Argyleshire. The inhabs. chiefly live in little 
villages and scattered hamlets, constituting a congregation of huts. Two 
royal burghs—Inverary and Campbelton; and the towns of Oban, 
Bowmore, Lochgilphead, Tobermory, and Ballochulish. 

Gaelic is the vernacular language, but has been losing ground during the 
last 50 years, in consequence of increased facilities of intercourse with the 
lowlands. From this cause also, many traits of national character are 
fast fading away. The poor people are not remarkable for habits of 
continued industry, but they are so for strict frugality. Their ordinary 
food is simple in the extreme, consisting chiefly of milk, fish, &c., and 
potatoes, with them the staff of life.* 

The wages of a married farm servant may be averaged at from £8 to 
£10 of money with a cow’s grass, 52 stones of meal, and 6 bolls of pota- 
toes; unmarried ploughmen £8 to £14 with food and lodging. Women’s 
wages £3 to £6 with victuals, Day labourers, 1s. 3d. in summer and 1s. 
in winter. Shepherd victualled, £9 to £12; married shepherds £18 to 
£20, with cow’s grass and potato land, or a proportionate number of 
sheep, with cow’s grass and potato land. 

Exclusive of the isles, in 1755, the population of the county was 
63,291; in 1811, 85,585; in 1821, 97,316; in 1831, 100,973; in 1841, 
97,371, inhab. houses in 1841, 12,389; and in 1851, 88,567; males, 
43,357 ; females, 45,216; inhab. houses, 14,880; uninhab. houses, 483 ; 
building, 59. 


* Indeed, there are many, it is to be feared, much in the predicament of a little 
boy, who on being asked of what his three daily meals consisted, gave the same 


unvarying auswer, “ Mashed potatoes ;” and being further asked, “ What else?” re- 
plied, “ A spoon,” 
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The number of poor on r. in 1849 was 3321; cas. 719; ins. or fat. 
131; orph. or des, 144. Assess. £12,301, 2s. 104d; other sources, 
£2409, 7s. 10$d.; tot. £14,710, 10s. 94d. Relief of poor on r. 
£11,772, 8s. 34; cas. £950, 16s. Tid.; med. r. £702, 18s. Lld.; exp. 
£1187, 8s. 1$d.; tot. £14,614, 3s. 114d. 

The county contains 50 parishes. In 1837 there were 72 par. schs., 
of which attend. at 68, was 3774; and 150 private sch., attend, at 130, 
of which was 6765. 

The means both of religious and secular instruction are far from com- 
mensurate with the requirements of the inhabs. It is lamentable to notice 
in some districts the total want of knowledge, and the vis inertie which 
such a state of things necessarily generates. Under such circumstances, 
the otherwise equitable relief, provided by the New Poor Law, is apt to 
cherish apathy and sloth; and yet, the calls of humanity loudly demand 
assistance to to the poor and indigent, who seem to have been previously 
left a prey to abject want and disease.* Notwithstanding crime does not 
appear on the increase. In 1849, the number of persons committed for 
trial or bailed, was 131, of whom 115 were tried and convicted. Of these 
27 could neither read nor write; 59 could read, or read or write im- 
perfectly. The writer in the New Stat. Ac.f says—* It has been ascer- 
tained, that 19 out of 20 committals have arisen during the last two years, 
from indulgence in intoxicating liquors.” 

The chief towns are Inverary, Campbelton, and Oban. 

The principal seats are—JInverary Castle, Ardgarton, Ardkinglass, 
Strachur, Kilmartin, Craignish, Ardineaple, Kilfinan, Sanda, Saddle, 
Askinsh, Dunderraw, South Hall, Lazie, &c. 

Such isa general outline of this extensive county, which with Inver- 
ness-shire, comprehends nearly one-fifth of the whole surface of Scotland, 
though scarcely containing an eleventh part of its population. The eye 
of the philanthropist and poet will be equally arrested, by its wild and 
majestic scenery, its lovely green corries, its valleys and lakes, and by its 
early and endeared associations. ‘* While the whole of the island of Great 
Britain lay in heathen ignorance, some little spots and islands in Argyle 
were illumed by the Christian religion and science. Here also took place 
the exploits recounted in the songs of Ossian— and here, in a recent 
age, the gallant and unfortunate Charles Edward first landed in Britain, 
to attempt the recovery of a throne, lost by the imprudence of his 
ancestors.” 

The county returns an M.P. Constituency in 1851-2, 2,157. In- 
verary is the county town. 

* The prison assessment in the landward part of the county, is cight-twelfths of a 


penny per pound of real rent. 
+ “ Argyleshire,” p. 42. 
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PARISH OF ARDCHATTAN*—This par. guoad civilia is incorporated with 
that of Muckairn. It is 30 m. long by 15 to 20 broad. It lies like a peninsula 
between the saltwater lakes of Loch Etive on 8. and Loch Creran on N.t which 
divides it from Appin. Surface mostly mntnous., diversified by romantic valleys 
and wooded heights, having the usnal appearance of highland pastoral scenery. 
The most considerable rivers are the Awe,t which washes the basis of Ben- — 
cruachan, the Etive, the Kinlass, and other small streams. Bencruachan, 
celebrated in Scottish history, for an encounter between Robert Bruce and 
John of Lorn, which took place at its base towards Loch Etive, and in 
which the king was victorious, rises from the centre of the par., and towers 
aloft one of the highest and most magnificent of Scottish mountains, haying 
an elevation of 3670 feet, and a cireumference of upwards of 20 miles.§ 


* Presb. of Lorn— Synod of Argyle. Patron, Campbell of Lochnell. P.T. Bonaw. 

t+ Loch Etive is nearly 20 m. long, varying from j to 1} m. broad. “ The depth of 
Loch Etive varies from 20 fathoms, which may be given as its medium depth, to 
upwards of 100 fathoms, that being its depth a little beyond the base of Bencrnachan. 
The anchorage in its bays is safe and good, and it is regularly navigated by vessels _ 
of from 60 to 100 tons register. — New Stat Ac., “ Argyleshire,” p. 474. Loch Creran 
is 12m. long; average breadth, 1} m.; average depth, 15 fathoms. 

{ “This noble stream is discharged from Loch Awe at the strikingly wild and 
romantic pass of Braindir (braigh-‘n-t-sruth), and after a short course westward of 
no more than 4 m., it falls into Loch Etive at Bunawe. The average breadth of the 
river Awe is 43 yds. ; and its average depth at its fords, not calculating the depth of 
the fords, may be given at 3} ft. Owing to the declivity in the land, it flows from its 
outlet till its termination, with great impetuosity, over rocks and granite boulders; 
and from the rapidity of its course and the volume of its waters, it is believed that 
few of our Scottish rivers discharge so great a quantity of water within the year into 
the sea. Having Loch Awe as its source, the flow of the Awe is more equal than that 
of most other streams ; for though greatly enlarged from continued rains, it does not 
rise so rapidly nor fall so suddenly as rivers generally do. Its banks, particularly 
from a little above the bridge of Awe downwards, are richly wooded; and through- 
out its interesting course, there are few rivers where the expert angler, who does not 
object to wade as well as to ply his fishing-rod, may calculate on meeting with better 4 
success.”"—Wew Stat. Ac, “ Argyleshire,” p. 477. The bridge of Awe is the scene of 
Sir Walter Scott’s beautiful tale of the Highland Widow. 

§ Maceulloch says of it—‘ Compared to Benlomond, it is a giant, and its grasp is no 
less gigantic. From the bold granite precipitous tops, some of the finest and most ex- 
tensive mountainous views in Scotland can be obtained. The tourist looks down its 
red and furrowed sides, into the upper part of Loch Etive,and over a magnificent 
group of mountains as far as Appin and Glencoe, and has opened upon his sight the 
whole of the continental highlands, from Rannoch as far as Benlawers and Ben- | 
lomond, and beyond them to lands which only cease to be visible, because they at 
length blend with the sky. So marked also are their characters, so rocky and pre- 
cipitous their summits, and so varied their forms, that this ocean of hills excels, in 
variety as in picturesque character, all other landscapes of mere mountains, except- — 
ing perhaps that from Benlair in Ross-shire. he view on the open country is also 
very inviting. While it looks down on the long sinuosities of Loch Awe, and over the 
irregular lands of Lorn, bright with its numerous lakes, it displays all the splendid 
bay of Oban and the Linnhe Loch, with Jura, Isla, and all the other islands of the 
coast as far as Tiree and Coll, together with the rude mountains of Mull, and the 
faint blue hills of Rum and Sky.” A considerable part of the sides of Cruachan is 
covered with natural woods of birch and fir, as well as a variety of shrubs. Sea 
shells have been discovered at its very summit, a significant testimony of the changes — 
which have taken place in the limits of the waters, since the beginning of time. 
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The district abounds with natural wood, and there are a few plantations of 
pines and Scotch firs, which at every cutting at the end of every 20 years, is 
said to yield about £16,000 sterling. The soil is generally light and dry, 
yielding tolerable crops of oats and bear, with potatoes.* Ground in tillage, 
about 1800 ac., and about 290() ac. under wood. Assess. property in 1843, 
£10,707, 12s. 4d. There are no manufactories. A granite quarry on the 
upper shores of Loch Etie. Nearest mkt. town, Oban. No turnpike roads, 
but the county roads well attended to. Pop. in 1841 of Ardchattan, 1452; of 
Muckairn, 812. Par. ch. sit. 450. By decreet of locality in 1817, the whole 
valued teinds of Ardchattan and Muckairn were granted to the minister of 
Ardchattan. Stip. in 1837, £283, 3s. 2d.; glb. £7. There is a vicarage teind; 
crown, 1% st. cheese ; heritors, 43 st. do., which is drawn by the minister. Par- 
liamentary ch. at Muckairn, sit. 35). Free ch. at Ardchattan, sit. 460; attend. 
in 1851, 130. Free ch. at Muckairn, attend. 270; Sab. schs. 65. In 1844 on 
p. r. 49, and in par, of Muckairn, 26, receiving from 10s. to 25s. cach yearly. 
In 1849 on p. r. 105; cas. 11; ims. or fat. 1; orph. or des. 1. Assess. £507, 
14s. 53d. Relief of poor on r. £527, 19s. 9d.; cas. £15, 7s. 134.; med. r. £25; 
exp. £29, 11s. 7d.; tot. £597, 18s. 54d. Two par. schs., attend, at the one in 
Ardchattan district in 1837, 62. Salary £25, 13s. 3}d., with a mortification of 
£4, 3s, 4d. Two Assembly schs., attend. in 1537, 128. There is a sch, sup- 
ported by the Society for Propagating Christian Knowledge, and three or four 
private schs. A part of the walls of the old priory of Ardchattan, founded in 
the thirteenth century, by John M‘Dougall of that Ilk is still standing.+ ‘ The 
valley of Eta is famous as having been the residence of Usnath, father of Nathos, 
Althos, and Ardan; the first of whom carried off Darthula, wife of Conquhan, 
King of Ulster, which is the subject of a beautiful poem of Ossian. There is 
a small island, with some vestiges of a house upon it, in Loch Etive, which goes 
by the name of Elain Usnich, or ‘the island of Usnath ;’ and on the farm of 
Dulness, in Glenetive, is a rock rising in the form of a cone, and commanding 
a romantic prospect, which to this day retains the name of Grianan Dearduil, 
‘the basking place of Darthula.’ ”’t 


* “Our winters are comparatively mild, and do not usually commence before the 

middle of December, and though our mountain tops are clothed in a snowy mantle for 
at least five months in the year, it is not usual for snow to continue on our low grounds 
for more than a few days.” New Stat. Ac., * Argyleshire,” p. 474. 
_ ¢ About ten minutes walk from the priory, and on the brow of the hill behind it, 
stand the remains of the old par. ch. of Balmaodin. Modan’s Well is in the close 
vicinity. The writer of the account of this par. in the New Stat. Ac., “ Argyleshire,” 
p. 498, says, in a note—“ It is not unlikely that this Modan was the same, who in 
522 was elected abbot or bishop of Kelso, and who was a person of profound piety 
and devotional habits. He is said to have spent five or six hours of every day in 
meditation and prayer. Ardent in the cause of the Redeemer, he made frequent 
incursions into the remoter parts of the country, especially to the banks of the Forth 
and Clyde, preaching with much eloquence. He retired at times to a lonely locality, 
near Dumbarton, then Aleluyd, where he continued in meditation thirty or forty days, 
and where he spent the last of his days, A church was dedicated to him at Roseneath, 
and he was what was called patron or tutelar saint of the high church of Stirling. 
His name is said to be still traditionally remembered about Dumbarton and Falkirk,” 
See Morton’s Monastic Annals of Teviotdale. 

+ Fullartow’s Gazetteer of Scotland, vol. i. p. 54. 
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PARISH OF ARDNAMURCHAN*—A very extensive par. in the counties 
of Argyle and Tnverness, comprising several mountainous peninsulas on the 
W. coast, between lochs Sunart and Moidart, and a vill. 18 m. W. of Sunart, 
Ardnamurchan Point, lat 56° 45’ N., long. 6° 8’ 30’ W., is the westermost 
point of the mainland of Great Britain. Area, exclusive of water, about 312 
sg.m. Some of its mountains rise to 3000 ft. in elevation. Greatest length 
of par. 70 m.; greatest breadth, 40m. This vast par. comprehends several 
districts or countries, as they are called—JIst, Ardnamurechan Proper; 2d, 
Sunart; both of which are in the county of Argyle: 3d, Moidart; 4th, Arisaig; 
and 5th, South Morir; which lie in Inverness-shire. Hcclesiastically considered, 
the par. is thus divided—1. The district of the par. ch.; the quoad sacra par. 
of Aharcle and Strontian; the mission of Laga, along the coast of Loch Sunart; 
and a large extent of country, embracing the greater part of Moidart and the 
whole of Arisaig and South Morir. In the midst of the wild and savage gran- 
deur which pervade the district, “there are green fields and cultivated land on 
the coast, which delight the eye, as well as woods, chicfiy of birch, which give 
beauty and shelter to the shores of Loch Morir and Lochoranua.” + The only 
island worth noticing is that of Shona.t Trap, resting on gneiss, forms the 
promontory of Ardnamurchan for about 10 m. from the extremity, and is asso- 
ciated with sandstone, often hardened, limestone, and light greyish-blue slates. 
At Ormsaig Big, on the 5. side of the headland, organic remains are found in 
great abundance, The reticulations of the trap veins are very striking, and 
are well shown in a plate by M‘Culloch, the enclosing strata being, it is said, 
not limestone, as he states, but a hard sandstone of the same colour.g At 
Strontian, granite oceurs, and a lead ore was formerly wrought, Cale-spar, 
zeolite, sulphate of barytes, and carbonate of strontium, were found along with 
the galena, the last having been first observed in this mine. The total annual 
gross return of raw produce, the prices calculated according to the average of — 
the last 25 years previous to 1833, is set down in the New Stat. Ac. at £40,350. 
Assess. property in 1843, £6894, 6s. Nearest mkt. town, Tobermory in Mull, 
betwixt which and Glasgow there is access to daily steam boats during summer. 
Par. ch. at Kiichoan, sit. 600. Quoad sacra par. of Strontian, attend. 200; 
Sab. schs. 60. Quoad sacra par. of Aharcle contains 1200 Rm. Cath., who 
number in all about 2500, chiefly in the Inverness-shire districts. Pop. in 1841, 
5581. In 1849 on p. r. 61; cas. 88; ims. or fat. 5; orph. or des, 1. Money — 
reed, £652, 6s. Relief of poor on r. £237, 7s. 6d.; cas. £369, 6s. 6d.; med. r. 
£10; exp. £35, 12s.; tot. £652, 6s. Par, sch. at Kilchoan, salary £16, 13s. 4d.; 
attend. in 1837, 72. Two General Assembly’s schs., attend. 80; Strontian sch. 
127; and three other schs. 106. The writer in New Stat. Ac. gives the following 


* Presb. of Mull—Synod of Argyle. Patron, Duke of Argyll. P. T. Strontian. 

+ New Stat. Ac., “ Argyleshire,” p. 121. 

+ “It nearly blocks up the mouth, and occupies great part of Lochmoidart, It is 
about 3 or 4m, long, by about 1} broad, mostly composed of masses of rock, rather 
scantily covered with heath and wood, but exhibiting here and there spots of great 
verdure and fertility, he dwelling-house and surrounding scenery of the residence 
of a respectable family on this island, are very beantiful.”—New Stat. Ac., “ Argyle- 
shire,” p. 130. ; 

§ Nichol’s Geology, p. 216. 
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deplorable account—‘ In the Argyleshire distriets, the number betwixt six and 
fifteen years, who cannot read or write, is 246; the number above fifteen in 
that predicament, 843. In the Inverness districts, the number of the former, 
416; in ditto, the number of the latter, 892.” 


PARISH OF CAMPBELTON*—On the E. coast of the peninsula of Kintyre, 
near its 8. extremity, 38 m. S. W. of Ayr, 11 m. long, and from 6 to 10 broad; 
the centre being narrowed by the indentation of Campbelton Loch (or Loch of 
Kilkerran, as it was formerly called) on the E. side, and Machrihanish bay on 
the W. coast. The country is bleak, and though partly cultivated, consists 
mostly of low wild hills destitute of interest. ‘“ Medium height of thermometer 
48°. Pressure of the atmosphere 29:54 inches. Medium fall of rain 4 inches 
every month.”t+ Area of par. 44,000 ac., of which two-thirds are under tillage. 
Rent of land £1 to £2, 10s., and near the town as high as £4. Duke of 
Argyle principal heritor. The royal burgh of Campbelton is a straggling but 
densely peopled town with some 7() inhabitants, It lies at the bottom of a 
beautiful salt water lake or inlet of the sea, which appears quite land locked, 
by reason of two conical insular hills lying in the mouth of the bay, and 
intercepting the view of the sea. The harbour is commodious, affords excellent 
anchorage, being from 6 to 10 fathoms deep, and sheltered by a bank or bar of 
shingle, connecting an islet called Davar, lying near the N. with the 8. shore. 
Its market place boasts of the largest and most beautiful stone cross in the 
country, said to have been brought from Jona.t Though not the capital, this 
is the most important town in the county.§ Many of the pop. are engaged in 


* Presb, of Kintyre —Synod of Argyle. Patron, Duke of Argyle. P.'l'. Campbelton. 

+ New Stat. Ac., “ Argyleshire,” p. 456. 

t “ Dr. M‘Culloch’s reading of the inscription on it is, ‘ Hwee est erux Domini Yvari 
M. H. Eachyrna quondam Reetoris de Kyrecan et Domini Andre nati ejus Rectoris 
de Kilcoman gui hane crucem fieri faciebant.’ The patron saint here was Kilkerran 
or Cileiaran, by whom christianity was introduced into Cantyre in the sixth century ; 
whose cemetry and cave, with a castle of the same name, lies on the §. side of the 
bay. Kilkerran castle was fortified by James V. during his expedition in 1536 
against the Macdonalds and other turbulent island chieftains. It is related that 
Macdonald, the owner, retook it, and hanged the king’s governor over the wall before 
the monarch’s galleys had got clear of the harbour. The parish church occupies the 
site of another of Macdonald's strongholds. See Anderson's Highland Guide, p. 567. 

§ “Campbelton is not a little interesting as the original seat of Scottish monarchy, 
The old name of the parish was Dalruadhain from having contained the capital of the 
ancient or Dalreudinian Kingdom, so called from Cairbre Ruadh, red haired Cairbre; 
son of Conan II., King of Ireland, reputed to have headed the colony of Scots, who 
migrated from Ireland in the third century, and by slaying Oscar, the son of Ossian, 
to have become-undisputed possessor of Cantyre. Being driven back to Ireland, the 
Scots returned in the fifth century, under the conduct of Lorn, Angus, and Fergus, the 
sons of Ere. Erea, Lorn’s daughter, is described as the grandmother of St. Columba, 
the Apostle of the highlands. On the death of Lorn, who had taken the northern 
division of Argyleshire, still called after him—Angus being supposed to have had 
Islay — Fergus united the former territory to his own, which consisted of the southern 
parts, and became the founder of the Scottish monarchy. His kingdom was bounded 
on the N. by that of the Picts, of which Inverness is supposed to have been then the 
capital ; and on the E. by that of the Strathclyde Britons, whose capital was Balclutha, 
now Dunbarton or Dunbriton. The houses of Fergus and Lorn subsequently long 
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tambouring and hand-loom weaving; others in the herring-fishery ;* but 
whisky is its staple commodity, there being no less than from 25 to 30 distilleries 
in the place, paying upwards of £100,000 a year of duties. Customs revenue in 
1849, £289. Registered shipping in 1849, 1413 tons. Corporation revenue, 
including harbour, for 1849-50, £1843, 6s. 7d. A weekly market on Thursday 
and six annual fairs; also one weekly journal and one monthly. There are 
branches of the Commercial and Clydesdale Banks. Two circulating libraries 
and four friendly societies. Total abstinence society—adults 130, juveniles 230. 
Pop. of town in 1851, 6829—males, 3,004; females, 3525. Inhab. houses, 643; 
uninhab. do. 6; building, 3. Favourite resort of visitors in summer. At this 
season the pretty green lake is enlivened by numbers of small herring fishing 
vessels, sometimes with a government cutter, and in general a few pleasure 
boats, kept by gentlemen for the amusements of sailing and fishing with lines 
or dredging for oysters. Steam boats ply to Glasgow every Monday, Wed- 
nesday, Thursday, and Saturday. Campbelton joins with Ayr, Inverary, Irvine, 
and Oban, in returning an M.P. Constituency, 1851-2, 293. Two par. chs., 
sit. 2621. Stip. of each minister, £146, 15s. 11d. Annual yalue of glb. belong- 
ing to first charge, £89; second, £26, 10s. A Free ch. U. P. ch., sit. 630. 
Cong. ch. sit. 300; attend. from 70 to 75; Sab. schs. 60. Epis. ch. attend. from 
80 to 130; Sab. schs, 50. Also a small Rm. Cath. ch., sit. 200. Pop. of par, in 
1841, 9634. The legal assess. for poor in 1542, was £986, 15s. 1d. In 1849 on 
p. r. 419; cas. 145; ins. or fat. 9; orph. or des. 31. Assess. £1647, 2s, 8d- 
Relief of poor on r, £1339, 7s. 11d. ; cas. £96, 8s, 7d.; med. r. £94, 108. 11d.; 
exp. £101, 14s. 4d.; tot. £1632, 1s. 7d. Burgh and par. schm. salary, maximum, 
with about £150 fees and house and garden, £21. In 1857, attend. 120. 
There were fifteen schs, in burgh and landward part of par., attend. 1049. 
There were in 1844, eleven Sab, schs., attended by above 1000 children. 


PARISH OF CRAIGNISH t —A maritime par., comprising a peninsula N. 
of Jura Sound, with a vill. 19 m. W.S. W. of Inverary. Surface level, with 


various remains of Danish encampments. Within and without a loch, which © 


is an arm of the sea, and bounds the par. on E. are about twenty islands with 
many islets and rocks,{ and along the coast the trap dykes assume fantastic 


contended for the kingly power, but the former was at last triumphant; and in 
the ninth century, Kenneth extended his dominions by the conquest of the Picts, — 


previously much weakened by successive wars with the Saxons, Britons, and Norwe- 
gians, when the seat of monarchy was transferred to Forteviot in Perthshire.” 
— Anderson's Highland Guide, p. 567. 


* In 1844 there were 3736 barrels of herrings cured, employing 462 boats, manned — 


by 1687 hands, and giving employment to 2520 persons. ‘ 
+ Presb. of Inverary—Synod of Argyle. Ptrn., Duke of Argyle. P. T. Lochgilphead. 


¢ “ Macfadgen, Rustantrue, Resave, Garvrisa, and Baisker, are the principal. They 
are beautiful little islands ; beautiful from the brilliancy of their situation, from the 
intricate and picturesque arrangements of their cliffs and shores, and from the ancient 


solitary trees, perched above the rocks, or high on their summits, or stuck in some 
fissure of a cliff, and hanging down their knotted and bending branches into the sea. 
Ina fine summer evening, their labyrinths form a little watery paradise. ‘The cir- 
cumstance of trees, and these oaks, too, being found on this exposed coast, where every 
shrub is blasted by cold moist winds, has caused the surprise of every topographer, 
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castellated appearances. Climate very mild but humid. Salmon and grilse 
are caught at top of loch, and abundance of trout. Gurnet and seathe are 
caught in the sea, and valued for the oil they contain. Valued rent of par. 
£2197, 7s. Assess. property in 1843, £3297, 7s. 2d. The road between Loch- 
gilphead and Oban passes through the par., and the Crinan Canal and steam 
heats between the highlands and the low country render communication easy. 
Soil comparatively unproductive. Par. ch, sit. 300; stip. £169, 10s.; glb. £16. 
Average communicants in 1843, 180. Pop. in 1841, 873. In 1543 on p. r. 15; 
annual relief £12. In 1849 on p. r. 40; cas. 5.; ins. or fat. 2; orph. or des. 
4. Assess. £160, 8s. 4d.; other sources, £5, 10s.— £165, 18s. 4d. Relief of 
poor on r. £139, 9s, 5d.; cas. £2, 4s.; med. r. £8, 9s. 4d.; exp. £11, 1s. ; tot. 
£161, 3s. 9d. Par. schm. salary £25, 13s., with £20 other emoluments ; attend. 
in 18387, 72. An adventure sch., attend. 34. 


UNITED PARISHES OF DUNOON AND KILMUN*—On the W. side of the 
Frith of Clyde,t 74 m. W. of Greenock. It consists of little else than a stripe of 
land, 24m.long by 2 broad. The greater part is laid out in pasture, and there 
are a variety of thriving plantations, covering above 2000 ac. Estimated area 
of par. 72 sq.m. ‘* The average sheep stock reared in the united par. has been 
estimated by competent judges at 20,000; black cattle at 1130; horses em- 
ployed in agriculture, &c., 200.” Assess. property in 1843, £15,753, 12s. 5d. 
Dunoon (pop. in 1851, 2229), much frequented as a watering place, is on the 
margin of the Clyde, and in its neighbourhood stand the ruins of Dunoon 
Castle. The Western Bank of Scotland has a branch here. Numbers of 
steamers ply to and from Greenock and Glasgow, as well as to and from Roth- 
say.|| Par. ch. sit. 838.; stip. £275, 2s.1d.; glb. £36, 17s. Kilmun, sit. 450. 
The minister officiates at Dunoon and Kilmun alternately, at the latter of which 


Though abounding in much splendid and romantic lake-scenery, this loch from being 
not among the number of those usually visited by the tourists is litle heard of.’—See 
Chambers’ Gazetteer. 

* Presb, of Dunoon—Synod of Argyle. Patron, Duke of Argyle. P. T. Dunoon. 

+The current opposite Dunoon runs, in neap tides, at the rate of three-fourth 
knots an hour, and in spring tides, about one and a-half knots.— New Stat. Ac. 
“ Areyleshire,” p. 577. 

t New Stat. Ac., “ Argyleshire,” p. 617. 

§ It was once a royal residence, of which the family of Argyle were constables. In 
the last period of Episcopacy, it was the residence of the Bishop of Argyle. 

|| “In the year 1822, the village of Dunoon presented but the appearance usual in high- 
land clachans ; there were not more than three or four slated houses, besides the parish 
church and manse. As the power of steam became subservient to the purposes of 
navigation, and the first steamers built begun to venture beyond Greenock, and to 
dare the dangers of crossing the Frith—esteemed no ordinary measure of boldness at 
that time—individuals and families from Glasgow, began to resort to Dunoon as a 
summer residence. The number was but small,indeed, who could find any accommo- 
dation to suit them, In the year mentioned, James Ewing, Esq., then of Glasgow, 
commenced building the marine villa, called since the Castle House, on the ground 
immediately adjoining Dunoon Castle. The taste displayed in the crection of his 
villa, and in the laying out of his grounds around it, pointed out to others the adyan- 
tages of the locality, of which several individuals of respectability soon availed them- 
selves. About the same period, but a few years earlier, the purchase of the estate of 
Auchavullin, and other neighbouring lands, now forming the estate of Toward, by the 
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there is an assistant. A Chapel of Ease at Toward, attend. 100; Sab. schs. 18, 


Free ch. at Dunoon, attend. on 30th March, 1851, Gaelic cong. 110; English 
cong. 354;* Sab. schs. on 30th March, 110; average attend. considerably above 
that number. Free ch. at Kilmun, attend. from 280 to 300. U. P. ch. sit. 280. 
Epis. ch. sit. 180, and all let. Pop. in 1841, 4211. Registers of births and 
marriages regularly kept since 1800. In 1849 on p. r. 65; cas. 9; ins. or 
fat. 8; orph. or des. 6. Assess. £695, 12s. 7d. Relief of poor on r. £454, 
13s. 73d.; cas. £27, 4s. 10d.; med. r. £27, Os. 73d.; exp. £137, 9s. 7d. ; tot. 
£626, 8s, 8d. Three par. schs. —salaries, £30, £25s. 14s., and £21; tot, 
attend. in 1839, 168. Four other schs., attend. 198. There is a par. library, 
with from 300 -to 400 vols., a savings bank, and a total abstinence society, 
with in 1852, adults 145, juveniles 55. 


PARISH OF GIGHA AND CARAt—One of the Hebrides, separated from the 
district of Kintyre by a channel 34 m. broad. It is so slightly separated from 
the islet of Cara on the S. as almost to form with it one island about 7 m. long, 
rocky and bare of trees. The geological formation corresponds in structure to 
the adjoining mainland, consisting of quartz rock with mica, chlorite, and horn- 
blende slates much intermixed, and generally dipping to N. W. at an angle of 
20°, but in some cases reaching 40 or more. About 5000 ac. Scots. Fishing, 
the cultivation of some fields, the rearing of cattle, and burning of kelp, support 
the inhabs. Campbelton nearest mkt. town; but there is continual steam com- 
munication to Islay, Ireland, and the Clyde. Assess. property in 1843, £2090, 
19s, 4d. Par. ch. stip. £266, 9s. 3d.; glb. £10. Pop. in 1841, 550. In 1849 
on p.r. 18. Money recd. £36, 3s. 030. Relief of poor on r. £40, Im; exp. 
£6, 8s. ; tot. £46, 9s. Par. schm. salary £25, 13s. 34d.; attend. in 1837, 50. 


PARISH OF GLASSARY{— 4m. W. of Loch Fyne,§ and lying betwixt the 
Loch and the Sound of Jura. Area, 75,000 ac. Scots, a great part of which is 
moorland, but adapted for pasturage, 22 m. long by 12 broad. Valued rent, 
£2532 Scots. Assess. property in 1843, £11,342, 11s. 5d. The canal from 


late Kirkman Finlay, Esq., formed an era in the agricultural history of the parish, 
and in all itsrural economy. * * * The picturesque village of Kilmun, on the 
Holy Loch, was begun about the year 1829, by David Napier, Esq. of Glasgow, pur- 
chasing an extensive feu of lands, running along the eastern shore of that arm of the 
sea, from the late General Campbell of Monzie, and has risen rapidly.”—See New 
Stat. Ac., “ Argyleshire,” p. 606. 

* The above may be considered average during eight months of the year, and Eng- 
lish cong. considerably more than doubled during months of June, July, August, and 
September.— Clergyman’s note. 

+ Presb. of Kintyre—Synod of Argyle. Patron, Duke of Argyle. P.T. Tayinloan. 

t Presb. of Inverary—Synod of Argyle. Patron, Campbell of Auchinellan. P. T. 
Lochgilphead. 

§ “The current of flood and ebb set strongly up and down Loch Fyne, on the Argyle 
shore. From Silvereraigs, the ebb sets across to Caoldbu, along which line there is a 
bank of rock, on many parts of which there is very shoal water, particularly at a 
point called An Sgor Mhor, opposite to Invernicl. In Loch Gilph the tide is mach 
less strong. A great change has taken place in the ebb at the head of Loch Gilp during 
the last 20 or 3 years. From being a firm sand, it has become soft and muddy, and 
is seldom or never dry.” New Stat. Ac., * Argyleshire,” p. 678. 


e 


PARISH OF GLASSARY. iL 


Loch Gilp to Loch Crinan intersects 5. boundary of par. Prevailing winds 
5S. W. and W.N. W. Average rain in 1835-6, and 7, 62°78.* The rocks are 
slaty.t The principal fishing in the par. is the celebrated Loch Fyne her- 
rings. There is a distillery at the vill. of Lochgilphead, about 19 m. W.S. W. 
of Inverary, at which there are branches of the Union and the Western Banks 
of Scotland. There is a considerable trade and great facilities of intercourse 
by steam to Inverary, Glasgow, &c., and by the Crinan Canal to Mull or Inver- 
ness. Four annual fairs. Par. ch. sit. 1500; stip. £284, 13s. 10d.; glb. £26. 
Unap. tnds. £72, 4s. 11d. Lochgilphead Par. ch. sit. 506; attend. about 250. 
Chap. of Ease at Camlodden, sit. 300; attend. 110; Sab. schs. 46. Bap. ch. 
attend. 30 to 100, Ref. Pres. Synod, 200; Sab. schs. 67. Epis. ch. 88; Sab. 
schs. 56. Pop. in 1841, 2748. In 1549 on p. r. 150; cas. 41; ims. or fat. 5; 
orph. or des. 15. Assess, £845, 1s. 44d. Relief of poor on r. £694, 2s. 544. ; 


* New Stat. Ac., “ Argyleshire.” 

t The mica slate near Loch Fyne gives place to another formation, which M‘Culloch 
has designated the chlorite series, rocks containing this mineral forming the most 
abundant and peculiar members of the formation. It is not separated from the mica 
slate by any distinct line, but passes into it by undefinable gradations, beds of the one 
series alternating with, and at last predominating over those of the other. In this 
ambiguous tract, generally less than two miles wide, though rarely extending to four, 
# reat change in the aspect of the stratification takes place. In the mica slate, the 
beds are thick, contorted, and confused, so as to be scarcely distinguishable: in the 
chloride series they become thin, even, and regular, resembling, where the inclination 
is low, a secondary formation. ‘The strata are never above a few fect, often not more 
than two or three inches thick ; and the far greater part being nearly vertical, M‘Cul- 
loch has computed that not less than 40,000 alternations occur in the breadth of 20 
miles, which he assigns to the formation, The direction of the beds is to the N. E.; 
and the dip, which is low on the 8. E. border, where it rarely rises to 20 degrees, 
increases northwards, till the prevailing position is nearly vertical * * * The 
boundaries of the chlorite series are easily seen. It forms the N. shore of Loch Fyne 
for some distance below Inverary; but in the hills beyond, it is interrupted or over- 
laid by a mass of porphyry. ‘This consists of red or grey felspar, with crystals of fel- 
spar or quartz, and more rarely also of horn blende and mica. It extends from Glen 
Aray, in which, ata bridge about 2 miles from the town, a fine junction of it with 
the strata may be seen, through Benderrig and Benalsan, to near Loch Clashen, touch- 
ing the shore for a few miles on each side of the Forge. The chlorite series does not 
again appear till near Minard, thence skirting the shore of Loch Gilp, where it turns 
N. with a very irregular boundary, near Glassary and Kilmartin, round the head 
of Loch Craignish, to the shore opposite Shuna, forming also the N, coast of Loch 
Melfort. At the entrance to Loch Craignish, one bed of chlorite slate is marked by a 
double alternating row of oblong cavities, resembling the footprints of a person walk- 
ing on soft sand. In the peninsula W. of this lake, one series of trap veins has been 
described as running parallel to the stratification, but is probably the hornblende 
rocks already mentioned. Another class, at right angles to this, project so far above 
the softer and more easily wasted strata, as to form natural boundary walls to the 
farms, some of them on the shore being estimated at 100 ft. high. Chlorite slate com- 
poses all Knapdale, as far S. as a line joining Loch Stornua and Barmore, and is 
quarried to a considerable extent for roofing slates at Loch Killisport. It also forms 
most of the S. shore of Loch Fyne to Ardno above Inverary. Near St. Catherine's, 
opposite, tale slate, with copper pyrites, is not uncommon ; and a variety passing into 
mica-slate has been extensively quarried for building Inverary Castle. According 
to M‘Culloch, it is well adapted for architecture, being very durable, yet easily 
wrought even with an adze or saw. See Nichol’s Geology, p, 150 and 152, and 
M'Culloch’s Western Isles, vol. ii. 
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cas. £27, 12s.; med. r. £40; exp. £81, 6s. 11d.; tot. £543, 1s. 44d. Two par. 
schs., attend. in 1837, 60; non-par. sch. attend. 293.* : 


PARISH OF GLENORCHY AND INISHAIL t —A united par. on the bor- 
ders of Perth, about 12 m. N.N.E. of Inverary, 24 m. long. Surface mostly 
mountainous, except the vale of Glenorchy, which forms a beautiful plain 3m, 
long and 3m. broad. Sheep walks intermixed with wood. Marquess of Breadal- 
bane sole heritor in Glenorchy. Assess. property in 1843, £8886, 1s. 7d. Chief 
hills, Benlaoc, Beindoran, and Cruachan. The par. stretches W. on both sides 
of Loch Awe,t near which are the fine ruins of the castle of Kilchurn.§ On the 
isle of Inishail are the ruins of a small monastery; and on Fraoch Elan (the 
heather isle), those of a castle granted in 1267 to Gilbert Macnaughten by 
Alexander III. This latter isle was the Hesperides of Ossian. Dr. John 
Smith, the translator of the Scriptures into Gelic, was born in Glenorchy and — 
died at Campbelton in 1807. Par. chs. in Glenorchy, sit. 570; and in Inishail, 
sit. 191; stip. £206, 2s. 4d.; glb. £18. A portion of Glenorchy belongs to the 
quoad sacra par. of Strathfillan. A Free ch. Pop. in 1841, 831. In 1843 
on p. T. 32, receiving about £96 annually. In 1849 on p. r. 68; cas. 4; ins. 
or fat. 6; orph. or des. 1, Assess. £401, 6s. Gd. Relief of poor on r. £350, 
Gs. 4d.; cas, £3, 1s. 6d.; exp. £47, 18s. 8d.; tot. £401, 6s. 6d. Two par. schs. 
in Glenorchy and one in Inishail, attend. in 1837, 51; and several non-par., 
at to of which, attend. in 1837, 92. 


PARISH OF INVERARY || —40 m. N. W. of Glasgow, lying chiefly 
betwixt Loch Awe and Loch Fyne, 16 m. long by 3 to 6 broad. The par. is 
said to contain about 26,000 ac. Scots, and is watered by the rapid Aray and 
gentle flowing Shira. District hilly.{{ and only arable in the lower parts. 
Assess. property in 1843, £4863, 2s. 9d. The quantity of rain which falls is 
great.** ‘The town is a royal burgh, eapital of the county, and the seat of a 
Presb. and Circuit Court of Justiciary. Pop. of burgh in 1851, 1164; males, 
542; females, 622. Inhab. houses, 112; uninhab. do. 3; building, 1. The 
sreater number of houses are large and commodious. Corporation revenue in 


* The writer in the New Stat. Ac., “ Argyleshire,” p. 697, says—‘ The schools of 
this parish are not in a prosperous condition. The parochial salary is divided, and 
consequently there is one teacher, who, though appointed to a school, can neither 
obtain school-room nor house at the station which was assigned to him, and is living 
at Lochgilphead doing no parochial duty. ‘There are several private schools, none of 
which can be held as worthy of much approval, and there are several stations to which 
teachers might be profitably appointed.” ; 

t Presb. of Lorn—Synod of Argyle. Patron, Duke of Argyle and Marquess of 
Breadalbane. P.'T. Dalmally. 

+ Loch Awe is about 30 m. long and from } to 2} m. broad. The sloping shores 
of the lake are well cultivated and wooded, and the streams which fall into it ex- 
hibit many pleasing cascades. About 24 little islets are scattered over it, chiefly 
towards the eastern extremity, some of them beautifully crowned with dark nodding 
pines, 

§ The stronghold which Sir W. Scott had in his eye when sketching the residence 
of Ardenvohr, in the Legend of Montrose. 

|| Presb. of Inverary—Synod of Argyle. Patron, Duke of Argyle. P. T. Inverary. 

§| Benbui is 2800 ft. ; 

** In 1933, 640; in 1835, 80°55. New Stat, Ac., “ Argyleshire,” p. 4. 
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1850-1, £255. Inverary is one of the Ayr district of burghs that return an 
M.P. Constituency in 1851-2, 47. Assess. property of burgh in 1843, £1972, 
18s. 8d. In front of the town is a small bay of Loch Fyne, environed by 
romantic woody hills, and on its N. side, within extensive pleasure grounds, 
stands the castle of Inyerary, the seat of the Duke of Argyll. Behind the 
eastle the river Aray issnes into the loch, and' from its margin rises the pyrami- 
dal hill of Duincoich to the height of 700 ft. embellished and wooded to the 
summit, forming a vertical sereen of peculiar richness. The modern seat of 
M‘Callum More, inferior to the old castle which it represents, is a somewhat 
sombre looking embattled structure.* The staple commodity of Inverary is 
herrings.t Steam communication is ample, and the journey to Glasgow may 
be performed in seven hours.{ Two par. chs. Gaelic ch, sit. 470; stip. £157, 
lis. 7d.; glb. £28. English ch, sit. 450; attend. on 30th March, 1851, morn- 
ing, 202; afternoon, 109; stip. £168, 15s, 6d.; glb. £40. U.P. ch. sit. 206. 
There is also a Free ch. Pop. of par. in 1841, 2255. In 1849 on p. r. 63; 
eas. 54; ins. or fat. 4. Assess. £588. Expended, £434. <A grammar sch., 
salary £20, 1s.; attend. in 1837, 55. Par. schm. salary £25, 13s. 4d., with a 
mortification of £14, 3s.4d.; attend. 80, Seven other schs., in five of which 
attend. 188. A total abstinence society, with 340 members; a par. library, 
but books little read.§ 


PARISH OF INVERCAOLAIN ||—In the 8. part of Cowal, intersected by an 
arm of the sea called Loch Striven, which runs about 8 m. into the country, the 
two sides of which, with the channel that divides the island of Bute from this 
part of Cowal, present a sca coast of above 3m. District mntnous. and pastoral. 
Some beautiful gentlemen's seats along the shore. W. winds prevalent. No 
river of any size. About 40,000 ac. Valued rent, £204, 8s. 5d. Assess. pro- 
perty in 1815, £4137; in 1845, £3282, lls. 7d. Seenery bold and romantic. 
The small island of Ealangheirrig, in Loch Riddan, memorable in the annals of the 
seventeenth century, is in this par. Par. ch. sit. 250; stip. £169, 19s. 5d.; glb. 
£12, 10s. Free ch. 100; Sab. schs. 20. Two par. sehs., salaries 400 and 200 merks 
respectively ; attend. in 1837, 66. Pop. in 1841, 699. In 1843, average num- 
ber on p. r. 12 to 13. In 1849 on p. r. 19; cas, 3. Money reed. £95, 17s. 32d. 
Relief of poor on r. £61, 7s. 6d.; cas. £7, 15s.; exp. £16, 14s. Sd.; tot. £95, 14s. 11d. 


* In the saloon, about 150 stand of arms, used by the Campbells at the battle of 
Culloden, are arrayed on either hand, and above the doorway fronting the entrance. 

+ The Loch Fyne herrings are celebrated for their unmatched excellence. “The 
delicious consistency of the Loch Fyne herring, fresh out of the water, must be prac- 
tically tested to be duly appreciated.” See Anderson’s Guide, p. 106. They sell for 
about 14d. a piece in Glasgow market. Three or four, and at times so many as 
800 boats, are to be seen in pursuit of this fish immediately opposite the town, The 
arms of the town represent a net with a herring, with the motto “ Semper tibi pen- 
deat halec.” In 1844, there were 8882 barrels of herrings cured at Inverary and 
Lochgilphead, employing 1080 boats, and affording occupation to 4669 persons in all, 

_ { The most ready and speedy route is by Loch Goil, the second by the Kyles of Bute, 
the third by Cairndow and Loch Lomond, thence per Caledonian and Dumbarton- 
shire Junction Railway to Bowling, &c., and fourth by Loch Eck and Kilmun. 

§ New Stat. Ac., © Argyleshire,” p. 41. We are also informed, p. 43, that in the 
year 1842-3, no less than 9802 gallons of spirits were sold in Inverary. 
\| Presb. of Dunoon —Synod of Argyle. Patron, Marquess of Bute. P. T. Greenock. 
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PARISH OF JURA*— Comprehends 7 islands, viz., Jura,t Colonsay, Oronsay,{ 
Searba,§ Lunga, Belnahua, Garvelloch or Holy Islands. About 1200 to 1400 
head of black cattle are annually sold out of Jura, and about 1000 of do. from 
Colonsay. Mr. M‘Neill had much improved the island. His bulls have brought 
£200; and several plantations are in a thriving state, consisting of the elm, ash, 
and syeamore. Bear, oats, and potatoes are the chief other exports, In Jura 
the quantity of grain sown may fluctuate between 400 and 500 b. of oats, and — 
80 to 100 b. of bear. Assess. property in 1815, £3598 ; in 1843, £5760, 17s. 4d., 
Two par. chs., one in Jura, the other in Colonsay; stip. £200, burdened with 
£50 to the assistant in Colonsay; glb. £10. Pop. of par. in 1841, 2299. In ~ 
1849 on p.r. 53; cas. 8; ins. or fat. 2; orph. or des. 4. Money recd. £239, , 
lls. 73d. Relief of poor on r. £210, 16s. 0}d.; cas. £5, 9s. 74d. ; med. r. £5, 
8s. 73d.; exp. £14, 19s. 13d.; tot. £236, 13s. 5d. The maximum salary is 
divided among three par. teachers — two in Jura and one in Colonsay; attend. — 
in 1837, 100. Three other schs., attend. 141. : 


* Presb. of Islay and Jura—Synod of Argyle. Patron, Duke of Argyle. é 
t One of the inner Hebrides, immediately N.E. of Islay. Length, N.E. to S.W. 
24 m.,and from 2 to 8m. broad. Area, 54,400 ac. Scots, only 500 of which are arable, 
Surface mountainous, and it is the most rugged of the Hebrides. Near its 8. extre- 
mity are three lofty peaks, termed the “ Paps of Jura,” the highest being about 2470 ft. 
On the E. and most populous coast is the harbour of Small Islands; on the W. is the 
deep inlet Loch Tarbet. Principal vill. Jura, on the E. coast. Soil poor and stony ; 
on the declivity, more or less clayey and spouty. Breeds of cattle and horses hardy, — 
but more diminutive than those of Islay. Eagles and goats are the chief tenants of 
the rocky solitudes. Several tumuli, remains of Danish burghs, and similar anti- 
quities are to be met with. Corryvreckan, the strait between the northern extremity 
of Jura and the mountainous island of Scarba is well known, The commotion of the 
tides pouring through this narrow passage is heightened by a large sunk rock ; and 
when agitated by violent winds gyrations are produced, fatal to boats and small craft, 
resembling the wells of Swinna and Stroma, which romance has magnified into 
whirlpool capable of swallowing up ships. “On the shores of Argyleshire,” says 
Campbell the poet, “ I haye often listened to the sound of this yortex at the distance 
of many leagues. When the weather is calm, and the adjacent sea scarcely heard 
on these picturesque shores, its sound, which is like the sound of innumerable 
chariots, creates a magnificent and fine effect.” A regular steam boat communication 
is now established from West Loch Tarbet to Jura. Pop. about 800. Colin Campbell 
is proprietor of most of the island. 1 
} Colonsay and Oronsay lie N.W. of the Sound of Islay, are separated by a narrow 
strait, dry at low water, and are J2m.long. They are distinguished, next to Iona, 
by the most extensive remains of religious edifices of any of the Western Islands. 
In “ Anderson’s Guide to the Highlands,” is a neat representation of a stone cross 
and monastic remains at Oronsay. Pop. some 600. M'‘Neill of Colonsay (now Lord 
Colonsay, one of the Senators of the College of J ustice), owns both islands. ; 
§ About 3 m. long; little else than a single mountain rising 150) ft. or more out of 
the sea, and supporting a few familics. bai 


“ 


And Scarba’s isle, whose tortured shore 
Sull rings to Corrievyreckan’s roar, 

And lonely Colonsay:— 

Serencly sung by him who sings no more! 
His bright and brief career is o’er,— 

* * * bl 
A distant and a deadly shore . 
Has Leyden’s cold remains,” 
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PARISH OF KILBRANDON AND KILCHATTAN *—S. W. of Kilninver and 
opposite the island of Mull. It consists of a few farms on the mainland, and 
the islands of Luing, Seil, Shuna, Forsa, and Easdale, and is 10 m. long by 6 
broad. About 11,500 ac. Scots, three-fourths of which belong to Marquess of 
Breadalbane, whose seat, Armaddy Castle, is on the mainland, at the head of a 
fine bay. Rent of arable land, 14s. to £2, but surface mostly pastured. Se- 
veral good harbours and abundance of fish, In Easdale about 200 men are 
employed, who manufacture from 4 to 5 millions of slates every year. From 
the dip of the rocks, the beds soon sink below the level of the sea, and one is 
wrought 120 ft. lower. Nearest mkt. town, Oban. Five vills. in par. All the 
steamers that ply between Glasgow and the northern ports pass through the 
sound of Easdale. Par. ch. sit. 585; stip. £173, 7s. 1d.; glb. about £15. 
A Free ch. Pop. in 1841, 2602. In 1849 on p. vr. 131; cas. 35; ins. or fat. 2; 
orph. or des. 2, Assess. £538, 16s. 33d, Relief of poor on r. £489, 7s. 83d. ; 
eas. £19, 3s. 9d.; med. r. £16, 10s. 23d.; exp. £20, 18s. 6d.; tot. £546, Os. 2d. 
Two par. schs.—one in Seil, salary £34; the other in Luing, salary £25. Sch. 
in Easdale, supported by Society of Christian Knowledge, attend. in 1837, 
112. Three other adventure schs. 


UNITED PARISHES OF KILCALMONELL AND KILBERRY t—Foris the N. 
extremity of peninsula of Kintyre, lying on both sides of West Loch Tarbert. 
Besides Tarbert, several small fishing vills. and ancient forts, and Tarbert Castle 
surmounting the rocks at the entrance of the harbour. Great variety of hill 
and yale, plains, woods, and lakes. Soil fertile, but agriculture in the back- 
ground. Potatoes chief product. ‘Tarbert contains S00 or 900 inhabs., chiefly 
engaged in herring fishery. Assess. property in 1815, £9250; in 1843, £7563, 
9s, 2d. Two par. chs., sit. 1800; stip. £221, 15s. 1ld.t Free ch. attend. 
400; Sab. sehs. 97. Pop. in 1841, 2460. In 1843 on p. r. from 40 to 55, re- 
ceiving 12s. yearly, and a few from £1 to £2,10s. In 1849 on p.r. 95; cas. 
18; ins. or fat. 9; orph. or des. 5. Assess. £300, Ss. 4d.; other sources, £34, 
Os. 64d,— £384, 8s. 103d. Relief of poor on r. £337, 16s. 2d.; cas. £12; 
med. r. £26; exp. £36, 10s. 2d.; tot. £412, Gs. 4d. Two par. schs.; salary, 
£25 each; attend. in 1837, 108. A Society and a private sch., attend. 169, 
Other five or six schs., and yet numbers cannot read. 


PARISH OF KILCHOMANS — In the W. part of the island of Islay.|| About 
50,000 ae., of which the New Stat. Ac. calculates 4500 to be arable, and £5,800 


* Presb. of Lom—Synod of Argyle. P.T. Oban. 

+ Presb, of Kintyre—Synod of Argyle. Patron, Duke of Argyle. ‘BP. Ds Tarbert, 

+ Report Ecc. Com. 1837. In New Stat. Ac., “ Argyleshire,” p. 412, it is said, “ The 
stipend of this united parish for the last three years (1840 to 1843) has been about 
£170.” There is also a chapel at Tarbert supported by royal bounty. 

§ Presb. of Islay—Synod of Argyle. Patron, Crown. 3 A A Bowmore. 

\| Islay is about 30 m. long by 24 broad. On the S. it is deeply indented by an arm 
of the sea, called Loch-in-Daal, which widens out towurds the Mull of Ac, forming a 
capacious bay called Laggan. Islay consists of three geological ridges, having a N. FE. 
direction. On the E. coast graywacke and clay slate extend to a line joining Port 
Ellen and Thurot’s Bay; within this is mica slate and quartz rock, forming the first 
ridge; in the central valley, between Port Askeg and Loch-in-Daal, is a limestone 
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in pasture. Assess, property in 1815, £1735; in 1843, £7430, 3s. 5d. Three 
vills., Portnahayen,* a celebrated cod-fishing station, Port Wemyss, and Port 
Charlotte. Nearest mkt. town, Bowmore, 12m, distant, Par. ch. sit. 608; stip. 
£158, 6s. 8d.; glb. £12 to £15. A parliamentary ch. at Portnahaven. Free — 
ch, attend., morning (Gaelic) 165, afternoon (English) 30; Sab. schs.55. Cong. 
ch. at Port Charlotte, sit. 200. Pop. in 1841, 4505. This par. is given by the 
Poor Law Commissioners, as in the Islay combination, consisting of Kilchoman, 
Kilarrow, and Kidalton.t Par, sch, salary, £25, 13s. 4d.; attend. in 1837, 
49. One sch. (Gaelic Society) ; one sch. (Christian Knowledge Society), attend, 
70; two sch. (General Assembly) attend. 131, and several adventure sch. “Of 
the grown-up part of the population one-half are unable to read.’”’{ 


UNITED PARISHES OF KILCHRENAN AND DALAVICH §—16 m. long by 
8 broad, lying on both sides of Loch Awe, which “ with its numerous creeks and 
wooded islands, together with the mountainous scenery around it, forms a land- a 
seape which probably exhibits as rich a combination of beauty and grandeur 
as is to be met with in the highlands of Scotland.” Surface diversified and in- — 
tersected by numerous streams descending from the hills. Heath is the general 
covering, but pasture oft rich and luxuriant. Near the lake, excellent arable 
land and much valuable wood. Eight heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. Op- 
posite ch, of Dalavich, is the beautiful island of Inishchonnel, 49,000 ae. Scots. 
Valued rent, £230, 13s. 9d. Assess. property in 1815, £2409; in 1843, 
£4279, 14s. 7d. Par. ch. stip. £170, 15s.; glb. £10, There is also a Free 
ch. Pop. in 1841, 943. In 1849 on p.r. 42; cas. 6; ins. or fat. 3; orph. or 
des, 2; Assess. £258, 16s. 1ld. Relief of poor on r. £201, 18s. Od.; cas. 
£12, 7s. 2d.; med. r. £10; exp, £29, 6s. Sd.; tot. £253, 11s. 104d. Three 
par. schs.; attend. at two of them in 1837, 59; two priyate schs. J 


formation, succeeded by mica slate and quartz rock, forming the second ridge; and 
the western declivity is again clay slate with gneiss. There is great variety of soil, 
but generally fertile and well cultivated. The island is celebrated for its breed and 
numbers of cattle and horses. The coast, especially about Portmahaven, abounds 
with fish. Whisky is a great staple commodity. There has been of late about £30,000 
of yearly revenue to Government from distilleries. Steamers leaye Glasgow every 
Wednesday for Islay. Distance from Glasgow to Port Askeg, 130 m. 

Islay is not a little interesting from the historical associations connected with the 
remains of antiquity which it presents in the ruins of its old castles, forts, and chapels. 
It was a chief place of residence of the celebrated Lords, or rather Kings of the Isles, 
and afterwards of a near and powerful branch of the great Macdonald, J 

Islay has been distinguished by a visit from the French squadron under Admiral _ 
Thurot in 1760; by the descent of Paul Jones in 1778; and of an American privateer — 
in 1813, which rifled a crowd of merchant vessels in Port Charlotte, , 

The genuine Islaymen are to this day remarkable for size and goodliness of person, 
and the body of clansmen, who accompanied Islay to welcome her Majesty at Inverary 
in 1847, attracted peculiar notice. s 

* Very picturesquely situated on a rocky nook of a wild bay, which is protected by 
an island in the offing, on which a lighthouse has been built. 2 

. a ane - poor r. 437; cas. 43; ins. or fat. 13; orph. or des. 5. Assess, £1337, 
s, y . On * i ha . >. " ier. 
ae ne a poor on r, £1250, 19s.; cas. £36, ls. 7d.; med, r. £42; exp. £53, 158.3 
{ New Stat. Ac., “ Argyleshire,” p. 657. , 

§ Prosb. of Lorn—Synod of Argyle. Patron, Duke of Argyle. P, T. Inverary. 
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PARISH OF KILDALTON* —S. E. end of island of Islay; 24 m. long, by 
7 broad. Several harbours, particularly Loch Knock, on which is situated the 
small vill. of Kildalton. Principal headlands, Mull of Oa and M‘Arthur’s 
Head, Several small islands along the coast. About 1000 b. of barley and 
1500 b, of potatoes are annually raised. Cattle and sheep chief source of profit. 
Some six or eight sloops belong to par. Assess. property in 1843, £4562, 6s. 8d. ; 
Nearest mkt. town, Bowmore, 12 m. distant. ‘Vill. of Portellen. Par, ch. sit. 
600; stip. £158, 6s. 8d.; glb. £25. Parliam. ch. at Kilmeny; at Oa, attend. 
150; Sab. sehs. 60; and Portnahayen, attend. forenoon (Gaelic), 120: after- 
noon (English), 28. Free ch. Kildalton and Oa, (For state of poor see p. 76, 
note). Par. schm. salary £25; attend. 48. Several private schools. 


PARISH OF KILFINAN{—16 m. N. W. of Rothesay, lying on E. side of 
Loch Fyne, 17 m. long by from 3 to 6 broad, and beautified by a considerable 
extent of natural wood and shrubs. Several bays along the coast. Two small 
fresh water lochs. Most of par. is pastoral. A gunpowder manufactory. Prin- 
cipal fishery, herring fishing in Loch Fyne, in which above 100 boats belonging 
to par. are employed. “There is no mkt. town, and strictly speaking, no vill. 
in the par.—the only kind of yills. being the clachans on the several farms, in- 
habited by the farmers and their cottars.”{ Nine heritors of £100 Scots valued 
rent. Assess. property in 1815, £5013; in 1543, £5545, 16s. 4d. Par. ch. sit. 
450; stip. £182, 3s. 4d.; glb.- £8. Another ch. at which a missionary officiates. 
Free ch. attend., Upper Station, 80; Lower Station, 120. Pop. in 1841, 1816. 
In 1843 on p. r. 34, among whom divided yearly £50. In 1849 on p. r. 62; 
cas. 9; ins. or fat. 4; orph. or des. 5. Assess. £213, 7s.; other sources, 
£3, 13s. 8d.— £217, 0s.8d. Relief of poor on r. £152, 6s. ; cas. £6,17s.; med, r. 
£8, 2s. Gd.; exp. £50, 13s.; tot. £217, 18s. 6d. Six schs., of which one pa- 
rochial, attend. 78; attend. at three of other five, 130. 


PARISHES OF KILFINICHEN AND KILVICEUEN§—A united par. in island of 
Mull, of which it forms the 8. W. limb, which is peninsulated by the projection 
of Loch Seridain; having also a portion on the N. side of this salt water lake, 
22 m. long by 12 broad. ‘The district is bleak and mountainous,|| and is only 
interesting as connected with the early history of Christianity in this part of 
Scotland. To the par. are attached the islands of Icolmkill or Iona,§] Eorsa, 


* Presb. of Islay—Synod of Argyle. Patron, Crown. P. I. Bowmore. 

+ Presb. of Duncon—Synod of Argyle. Patron, Lamont of Lamont. P, I. Cairndow. 

+t New Stat. Ac., “ Argyleshire,” p. 369, 

§ Presb. of Mull—Synod of Argyle. Patron, Duke of Argyll. P.T. Aros. 

|| The most remarkable of these is Ben More, 3097 ft, and is the highest land in 
Mull or the adjacent islands.—New Stat. Ac., “ Argyleshire,” p. 298. 

| Iona, “the island of the waves,” or Icolmkill, “the isle of the cell of Columbus,” 
is 56° 59' N. lat., about 10 m. 8. from Staffa, 3 m. long by 1 broad, and separated from 
Mull by a narrow navigable sound. Its highest point is towards N., where the rock 
reaches an altitude of about 400 ft,—1300 ac. Scots belonging to Duke of Argyle. 
Most of the island is gneiss, in which, near Bloody Bay, there is a bed of limestone with 
mica and noble serpentine, To the 8. was situated the well-known marble of Lona, 
now wholly exhausted. There are about 500 inhabs., part of whom are congregated 
in 2 vill. near the oh., which is one of the Parl. ones. “Besides conducting a poor 
trade in fish and kelp, they live to some extent on the gullibility and vanity of visitors. 
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and Inch-Kenneth. Area, exclusive of islands, about 170 sq. m. Three incon- 
siderable lakes and a few streams, which when swollen by rain, form magnificent 
cascades over the rocks of Burg, Inimore, and Carsaig ; and when a high wind 


Aware how much the gems of the island are in request, young and old run in a mass 
to the beach on the arrival of a vessel, and obstreperously vie with one another in 
palming upon strangers for twopence, for fourpence, for sixpence, or for whatever 
they can obtain, any thing that is likely to be received by a self-conceited starer at the 
world’s lions as a precious stone. Wordsworth, alluding to the part taken in this 
traffic by children, and fixing the warm gaze of a Christian upon the means of religions 
instruction which they now enjoy, says— 
“How sad a welcome! To each voyager 

Some ragged child holds up for sale a store 

Of waveworn pebbles, pleading on the shore 

Where once came monk and nun with gentle stir, 

Blessings to give, news ask, or suit prefer. 

Yet is yon neat trim church a grateful speck 

Of novelty amid the sacred wreck 

Strewn far and wide. Think, proud philosopher! 

Fallen though she be, this Glory of the West, 

Still on her sons, the beams of mercy shine; ~ 

And ‘hopes, perhaps more heavenly bright than thine, 

A grace by thee unsonught, and unpossess’d, 

A. faith more fixed, a rapture more divine, 

Shall gild their passage to eternal rest.’” 
The inhabitants—thongh credulous to excess in whatever legendary lore or romancing — 
tradition has said about Columba, and though enthusiastic enough to join chorus in 
corroborating the money-moving stories of the cicerones of the ruins, and other 
noticeable objects around them—are a simple and hardy race, not more remarkable 
for their poverty than for the thrift and the content, with which their large numbers 
secure a sustenance on so narrow and niggard an arena, By the rearing of cattle on 
their little crofts, and selling them in Mull, and by their unimportant tiny trade in 
other matters, they procure a small importation of oatmeal, and then, for every other 
necessary of life, depend on their own little island and its encincturing sea.” F'ullar- 
ton’s Gazetteer of Scotland, art. Tona. ; 

The celebrated ruins consist of a cathedral, a nunnery, and St. Oran’s Chapel. The 

Cathedral or Church of St. Mary is small and cruciform; the height of the tower is 
70 ft.; its architecture is rude and inelegant. On the north side of the altar is th 
tomb of Abbot Mackinnon, who died a. pv. 1500. Opposite to this tomb is that 
Kenneth Mackenzie, Earl of Seaforth. Of the numery the remains are scanty; th 
chapel contains the tomb of the last prioress, Anna, dated 1511. St. Oran’s Chapel- 
a small building 60 ft. by 20—contains some tombs, and is surrounded by the principal 
remaining monuments, now unfortunately much defaced by weather and the footste 
of visitors. In this hallowed cemetery —this conventional asylum of the dead, whic 
religion or superstition happily respected even amid the fury of perpetual warfare 
repose, according to dubious tradition, the bones of upwards of forty Scottish, besid 
French, Irish, and Norwegian Kings, and of many lords of the isles, bishops, abbo' 
and chieftains, especially of the Macdonalds, a clan of Norwegian origin, indicated by 
their appropriate armorial bearing, the warlike galley. On the west side of Martyr 
Street is Maclean’s Cross, a beautifully carved pillar. It is said that 360 votive ¢ 
at one time adorned this island ; but that by order of the Synod of Argyle, they wer 
all thrown into the sea in 1560, In Johnson’s powerful and acute understanding, the 
caustic shrewdness of the critic too often prevailed over his poetical feelings; yet of 
his susceptibility to the poetry, no less than to the charities of that religion which he 
loved and venerated as essential to the peace, the dignity and happiness of mankin 
the immortal passage which records the emotions which were excited in his breast by the 
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blows against them, the water is raised up in columns like smoke to the skies. 
Trap rocks prevail. At the Ross, a mass of pale or high red granite. On the 
E. this is followed by quartz, mica slate, and gneiss, much disturbed where in 
contact with the igneous rocks. The sandstone is of various colours, mottled or 
passing into each other. Coal has been found at Carsaig in the sandstone. 
Cattle are of a hardy breed, and the Cheviot sheep cover the hills. There is 
good anchorage at Kilfinichen, and another place called the Narrows, at the 
head of Loch Secridain. Chief heritor, Duke of Argyll. Assess. property in 
1815, £1381; in 1843, £4568, 16s. 10d. _ ‘* Mull, with the smaller islands of 
Tona, Ulva, Inchkenneth, and others parochially connected with it, had a pop. 
in 1851 of 8294, and an annual yalue of real property in 1843, of £17,576. 
The depreciation in the value of its agricultural produce, consequent on the 
failure of the potatoe, as exhibited by a comparison of 1845 with the succeeding 
years, cannot be estimated at less than £20,000 a-year, and may be considerably 
more. Yet the consumption of whisky appears to have increased from S701 
gallons in 1845, to 10,212 gallons in 1849-50.” * No mkt. town but frequent com- 
munication by steam boats. Vill. of Bonessan about 300 inhab., at which two 
annual fairs. ‘Two par. chs., sit. 650; attend. 194; Sab, schs. 60; stip. £180, 
10s. 3d.; glb. £15. A small Bap. ch. in Kilviceuen. Pop. in 1841, 4113. In 
1849 on p. r. 151; cas. 51; ims. or fat. 14; orph. or des. 18. Assess. £625, 


prospect of Iona, affords unquestionable proof. “ We were now treading that illus- 
trious island, which was once the luminary of the Caledonian regions, whence savage 
clans and roving barbarians derived the benefits of knowledge, and the blessings of 
religion. To abstract the mind from all local emotion would be impossible if it were 
endeavoured, and would be foolish if it were possible. Whatever withdraws us 
from the power of our senses, whatever makes the past, the distant, or the future, 
predominate over the present, advances us in the dignity of thinking beings. Far 
from me and from my friends be such frigid philosophy, as may conduct us indifferent 
and unmoyed over any ground which has been dignified by wisdom, bravery, and 
virtue. That man is little to be envied, whose patriotism would not gain force upon 
the plains of Marathon, or whose piety would not grow warm among the ruins of Lona.” 

One of the finest of the ancient crosses of Iona, taller (about 15 ft.) and richer 
than Maclean’s, has been set up on a basement of granite, opposite the entrance to the 
Cathedral, and within the euclosure now very properly formed around it. The cross 
is exquisitely carved in high relief, with Rhunic knotting of great freedom of design, 
on mica slate. Macbeth was the last Scottish King buried in Iona, Malcolm Caen- 
Mohr having changed the place of royal sepulture to Dunfermline. In Pennant’s day, 
there were only discoverable “certain slight remains that were built in a ridged form, 
and arched within, but the inscriptions were lost;’ but they were still called the 
Ridges of the Kings. Excavations were made in 1833 by the Iona Club, which de- 
monstrated that there were no subterraneous vaults or chambers, but brought to light 
many interesting tombstones. In Oran’s chapel, the inscription is quite legible of 
Angus Og, Lord of the Isles—the friend of Bruce, and who “fought with him at 
Bannockburn,” in these words— : 

© Hic jacet corpus Angusii, filii Domini Angusii M‘Domhuil de Nay.” See Ander- 
son's Guide, pp. 596 and 600, 

A small party can now be accommodated with tolerable but homely lodgings in 
the island, so that tourists—a few at a time—can leisurely examine the whole ruins, 
and afterwards, if the weather be steady, take a boat to Staffa and Ulva, and after 
resting at the small inn at the latter place, regain the main coast of Mull or rejoin 
the steamers. 

* Sir John M‘Neill’s Ieport on the Highlands and Islands. 
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8s, 13d. ; other sources, £3, 17s. 9d. ; tot. £634, 5s. 103d. Relief of poor on r. 
£483, 15s. 43d.; cas. £27, 7s. Gd.; med, r. £56, 10s.; exp. £66, 13s.; tot. 
£634, 5s. 103.* Two par. schs., at one of which in 1847, attend. 75. One 
Assembly, two charity, and several other schs., attend. 503. 


UNITED PARISHES OF KILLARROW AND KILMENY + — Occupying the 
central division of the island of Islay, 15 m. long. by 8 broad; 30,000 ae, 
Surface low and partly hilly, covered with heath. Real rental £8000. Assess. 
property in 1845, £8888, 8s. 8d. On E. side of Loch Indal stands Bowmore, 
a thriving little vill., at which there is a good pier for shipping. A road leads 
across the island from near Bowmore to Port Askeg on the Sound of Jura, 
Par. ch. sit. 831; stip. £158, 6s. Sd.; glb. £9. Free ch. attend. 294. Bap. 
ch. attend. 70 to 100 ; Sab. schs, 60 to 70. A small Cong. ch. Pop. in 1841, 
4026. (For state of poor see p. 76, note). Par, schm. salary, maximum. 
There is also a Parliamentary sch. at Kilmeny. Assembly sch. attend, 57. 


Gaelic sch. attend. in 1837, 113. About twelve private schs., at three of which — 


attend, in 1837, 204. 


UNITED PARISHES OF KILLEAN AND KILCHENZIE{—In peninsula of 
Kintyre, 18 m. long by 4 broad, containing 26,250 ac. Seots. ‘ The soil along 
the coast of the Atlantic ocean is sandy and sharp, but when well manured, 
produces good crops of barley, oats, and potatoes; higher up it becomes mossy. 
In the hills there is little green pasture, being mostly covered with heath.” 
Valued rent, £453, 13s. Real rental about £10,000. Seventeen heritors of 
£100 Scots valued rent. Two par. ch. stip. £178, 9s.; glb. £9. A Free ch. 
Pop. in 1841, 2402. In 1843 on p. r. 67, amongst whom distributed about £60 
annually. In 1549 on p. r. 95; cas. 15; ins. or fat. 11; orph. or des. 3; 
money recd. £327. Relief of poor on r. £240; cas. £36, 14s.; med. r. £4; 


exp. £21, 5s.; tot. £301, 19s. Two par. schs., and six private and Society schs. 


PARISH OF KILMADAN S—16 m. S.8.W. of Inverary, 12 m. long by little 
more than } m. broad, consisting chiefly of a vale bounded by hills on W. and 
E. Par. of Kilfinnan separates it from Loch Fyne. The river Ruel runs 
through the vale and falls into Loch Riddan. The small vill. of Kilmadan is 
situated on the Jeft bank of the river, and here an annual meeting of the Cowal 
Agricultural Association takes place, with a show of cattle and sheep. Area 
betwixt 3 and 4 sq. m., of which about half arable and 1000 ac. under wood. 
Assess. property in 1815, £4512; in 1843, £3439, 4s. 3d. Par. ch. stip. £173, 
18s. 5d.; glb. £20. Free ch. attend. 130, Sab. schs. 60. Pop. in 1841, 567. In 
1844 on p. r. 11, among whom distributed £33, 14s. 64d. In 1849 on p. r. 24; 


-/ 
* The writer in the New Stat. Ac. in 1843, said—“ The ordinary collections for 


the poor at both churches, when put together, may average £11 annually; this and 


dccasional fines for immoralities, imposed by the kirk-session, are the only funds 
available to the poor.” 

t Presb. of Islay —Synod of Argyle. Patron, Crown. P. T. Bowmore. 

} Presb. of Kintyre—Synod of Argyle. Patron, Duke of Argyle. P. T. Tarbert 
or Tayinloan. 

§ Presb. of Dunoon—Synod of Argyle. Patron, Duke of Argyle, P.'T. Cairndow. 
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cas. 1; orph. or des. 1. Money reed. £85, 12s. 5}d. Relief of poor on r. £59, 
2s.; cas. 48. 6d.; exp. £7, 8s.; tot. £66, 14s. 6d. Par. schm. salary £27, 10s.; 
attend. in 1837, 42. Two other schs., attend. 84. Colin Maclaurin, Professor 
of Mathematics in University of Edinburgh, was born in this parish. 


PARISH OF KILMARTIN*—On the W. coast of Argyleshire, 12 m. long 
by 3 broad, bounded on N.E. for 6m. by Loch Awe. District hilly with inter- 
mixture of arable fields. The par.comprehends the Crinan Canal.t The valley 
in which the ch. is situated is esteemed for its romantic beauty, through which 
runs the line of road from Kintyre to Fort William. Area nearly 25,000 ac., 
of which some few years ago, about 3500 were arable, since which great im- 
proyements have been made, especially on the Portalloch estate. Four heritors 
of £100 Scots valued rent. Valued rent, £3643 Scots; real rental above 
£5000. Assess. property in 1815, £8504; in 1845, £5851, 15s. 2d. Four 
yearly mkts. Par. ch. sit. 520, attend. 100; Sab. schs, 15, and about 30 at 
Ford, another district of par.; stip. £189, 3s. 2d.; glb. £15. Pop. in 1831, 
1475; and in 1841, 1233. In 1849 on p. r. 36; cas. £12. Money reed. £154, 
10s. 6d. Relief of poor on r. £117, 17s, 9d.; cas, £4, 1s. Sd.; med. r. £20 
8s. 10d.; exp. £7, 5s. 9d.; tot. £149, 13s. 7d. Par. schm. salary £54, 4s. 5d., with 
mortification of £2, 15s. 73d. Attend. in 1837, 63; two other schs., attend. 
82; also a sch. of industry, established by Mr. Malcolm of Portalloch, about a 
mile from Kilmartin. 


UNITED PARISHES OF KILMORE AND KILBRIDE{—Opposite the entrance 
to Loch Linnhe on the sea coast, 7 m. long by 6 broad, and including the island 
of Kerrera. The country is hilly but not mountainous. The hills, though low, 
are covered with heath. The valleys are generally arable. The par. includes the 
town of Oban. Valued rent, £363, 15s. 6d. ‘“ Real rent of the landward part 
of par. £6750; of Oban, £2200; tot. £8950.’§ Assess. property in 1815, 
£6741; in 1843, £8744, 10s. 6d. Nine heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. 
Two par. chs., one at Kilmore and one at Kilbride (beside the guoad sacra ch, 
at Oban), sit. 650; stip. £249, 8s. 6d.; glb. £38. Quoad sacra ch. at Oban, 
attend, Gaelic 250, English 160; Sab. schs.90. Free ch. attend. 436; Sab. schs. 
106. U.P.ch., attend. 150; Sab. sehs. 114. A Cong.ch. A Bap.ch., attend. 30. 
Pop. in 1841, 2773. In 1849 on p.r. 115; cas. 6; ins. or fat. 5; orph. or des, 
9. Asses. £573, 3s. 2d.; other sources, 13s. 3d. Relief of poor on r. £566, 3s. 
6d.; cas. 16s. 6d.; med. r. £25, 1s. Gid.; exp. £52, 11s. O3d.; tot. L644, 12s. 
7d. ‘Two par. and six private schs. In 1837, 94 attended the town sch. of 
Oban, and 70 the Secession sch., 30 a ladies’ boarding sch., and 40 a female 
sch. of industry. Oban stands on the bay in a secluded but picturesque situation, 
and is a handsome thriving town. The harbour is excellent, and the bay has a 
depth of from 12 to 24 fathoms water. It has manufactures of silk and straw 


* Presb. of Inverary—Syn. of Argyle. Patron, D. of Argyle. P.T. Lochgilphead, 

+ This canal connects Loch Gilp with Jura Sound, across the head of the peninsula 

of Kintyre. Length, about 9 m.; average width, 24 ft., and depth, 12 ft. It has 15 

locks, is navigable for vessels of 200 tons, and was completed between 1793 and 1801, 

at a cost of £183,000. Near its extremities are the vills. of Crinan and Lochgilphead. 
¢ Presh. of Lorn—Synod of Argyle. Patron, Duke of Argyle. P.'T. Oban. 

_§ New Stat. Ac., “ Argyleshire.” p. 628, 

F 
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hats, and exports pig iron, whisky, wool, fish, kelp, and slates. Steamers ply to 
Glasgow, Greenock, Tobermory, Inverness, Liverpool, and the Western Isles. 
“Thirteen vessels, whose united burden is 360 tons, belong to the port.”* 
Kerrera forms a natural breakwater to the bay, stretching right across, and 
rendering it a peculiarly secure haven. Three m. N. of the town, stand the 
ruins of the royal palace of Dunstaffnage, t and to the N.W. is Dunolly Castle, 
an ivy clad square keep, an ancient seat of the Maedougalls of Lorn, descen- 
dants of the mighty Somerleds of the Isles.{ Oban is a favourite sea bathing 
quarter and place of summer residence. Indeed, in the months of July and 
August, it literally swarms with strangers.§ Branches of National and of City 
of Glasgow banks, a savings bank, total abstinence societies — adults, 122; 
juveniles, 112. Pop. of burgh in 1851, 1742; males, 758; females, 984. In- 
hab. houses, 138; uninhab. do. 9; building, 6. Oban unites with Ayr, Irvine, 
Campbelton, and Inverary, in returning an M.P. Constituency, 1850-31, 64. 


PARISHES OF KILNINIAN AND KILMORE||—Forming the N. division of 
the island of Mull, and rendered peninsular by the indentation of Loch-na-Keal 
on W., and the bay of Aros from the Sound of Mull on the E., covering nearly 
a sq. of 12 m., or about 55,000 ac. Assess. property in 1843, £7900, 6s.; 
but being a hilly pastoral district, contains little to excite description. To it 
belong the inhabited islands of Ulva, Geometra, Little Colonsay, and Staffa, 
which, with a portion of the mainland of Mull, compose the parliamentary par. 
of Ulva; and the small uninhabited cluster, called the Treishnish Islands. The 
parliamentary par. of Tobermory stretches along the Sound of Mull, from which 
it is separated from Morvern and Ardnamurchan, and embraces the thriving 
sea port of Tobermory. The par. also contains part of another government 
par., called Salen, so that ecclesiastically considered, this wide district is well 
partitioned. Par. chs. of Kilmore and Kilninian, seated respectively, 300 and 
350. Ch. of Salen, attend. (Gaelic) 260, (English) 40; Sab. schs. 50. Free ch. 
at Tobermory, attend. 500; Sab. sehs. 100. Pop. in 1841, 4335. In 1849 on 
p. r. 144; ins. or fat. 5.; orph. or des. 2. Assess. £463, 5s. 8d. Relief of 
poor on r. £398, 14s. 7d.; cas. £20, 10s. 6d.; med. r. £7; exp. £37, 9s. 8d.; 
tot. £463, 14s. 9d. Besides the par. sch., there are six others. The town of 
Tobermory is the only vill. in Mull or the neighbouring islands of any conse- 
quence. Itis8m.N.N. W. of Torosay. Pop. in 1841, 390. It has a cus- 
tomhouse, a land locked harbour with two quays; some boat building and ge- 
neral trade; steam and other communication with Skye, Lewis, Inverness, and 
the Clyde. It is the seat of a monthly judicial court, and the polling place for 


* New. Stat. Ac., “ Argyleshire,” p, 529. 

+ From whence the celebrated stone on which the Scottish monarchs used to be 
crowned was transported to Scone, whence it was remoyed to England by Edward 
I., and is now deposited beneath the coronation chair, in the chapel of Edward the 
Confessor, in Westminster Abbey. 

} It is four stories high, but with the exception of the vaulted dungeon, which is 
still entire, the building is now a mere shell.— Anderson’s Guide, p. 77. 

§ And yet there is no regular butcher or vegetable market; the supplies are uncer- 
tain, and mostly of inferior quality, even the mutton being ill-fed and scraggy; and 
what will seem more strange, there is but little fish to be had —See Anderson’s Guide, 
p. 79. 

|| Presb. of Mull—Synod of Argyle. Patron, Duke of Argyle. P.T. Tobermory. 
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the N. Argyleshire Hebrides. In the immediate vicinity is Drimnin, better 
known by the name of St. Mary’s Lake, a romantic spot, near which are several 
fine cascades. There is a branch of the Western Bank. “ Notwithstanding 
the different descriptions of character that take up their residence in the vil- 
lage, when turned out of their tenements in other parts of the country, it is very 
seldom that any gross crimes are committed; and as an evidence of this, it may 
be mentioned, that although there is a lock-up-house or jail in Tobermory, yet 
none of the inhabitants have been confined there for the last four years, and 
the upper flat of that jail is occupied by the school of industry.”* Pop. of 
Ulva, 604 ; Geometra, 168; Little Colonsay, 6 souls. Staffa is uninhabited, 
but its far famed stupendous columns, and the variety of tints formed by white, 
crimson, and yellow stalactites, or petrifactions; and the tremendous noise of 
the swelling tide, mingling with the deep toned echoes of the vaults, are cir- 
cumstances elsewhere unparalleled.t 


* See New Stat, Ac., “ Argyleshire,” p. 356. 

t The most elevated point (See Black's Tourist’s Guide, p. 303) is towards the 8.W. 
where the rock attains an elevation of about 144 ft. The first cave approached is the 
Clam or Scallopshell Cave, on one side of which the basaltic columns appear bent 
like the ribs of a ship, while the opposite wall is made up of the ends of horizontal 
columns, resembling the surface of a honey comb. This cave is 30 ft. in height, and 
16 or 18 in breadth at the entrance, its length being 130 ft. Next oceurs the noted 
rock Buachaille or the Herdsman, a conoidal pile of columns, about 30 ft. high. From 
this spot the pillars extend, in one continued colonnade, along the whole face of the 
cliff, to the entrance of Fingal’s Cave, by far the most impressive and interesting 
object in the island. The best and most recent description of this far famed cave, is 
contained in Mr. James Wilson’s “ Voyage Round the Coasts of Scotland and the 
Isles.” We therefore extract the following passage for the benefit of our readers, 
recommending the work itself to their attention, as the most interesting and com- 
prehensive account of the coast scenery of Scotland which has hitherto appeared : — 

“ Bingal’s Cave is indeed a most magnificent example of Nature’s architecture. A 
vast archway of nearly 70 feet in height, supporting a massive entablature of 30 feet 
additional, and receding for about 230 feet inwards—the entire front, as well as the 
great cavernous sides, being composed of countless complicated ranges of gigantic 
columns, beautifully jointed, and of most symmetrical though somewhat varied forms 
—the roof itself exhibiting a rich grouping of overhanging pillars, some of snowy 
whiteness, from the calcareous covering by which they haye become incrusted—the 
whole rising from and often seen reflected by the ocean waters—forms truly a picture 
of unrivalled grandeur, and one on which it is delightful to dwell even in remem- 
brance. How often have we since recalled to mind the regularity, magnitude, and 
loftiness of those columns, the fine overhanging cliff of small prismatic basalt, to which 
they give support, worn by the murmuring waves of many thousand years, into the 
semblance of some stupendous Gothic arch, 

“ Where thro’ the long-drawn aisle and fretted vault,” 
the wild waters ever urge their way—and the receding sides of that great temple, 
running inwards in solemn perspective, yet ever and anon, as ocean heaves and falls, 
rendered visible in its far sanctuary, by the broad and flashing light, reflected by the 
foaming surges sweeping onwards from below! Then the broken and irregular 
gallery, which overhangs the subterranean flood, and from which, looking upwards 
and around, we behold the rich and varied red, green and gold, which give such 
splendid relief to the deep and sombre coloured colunns—the clear bright tints which 
sparkle beneath our feet from the wavering yet translucent sea—the whole accom- 
panied by the wild yet mellow and sonorous moan of each successive billow, which 
rises up the sides, or rolls over the finely formed crowns of the lowlier and disjointed 
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PARISHES OF KILNINVER AND KILMELFORD*—6} m. 8. S. W. of Oban, 
of a sq. form, 12 m. each way. The lower parts of the district on the W. are 


pillars; these are a few of the features of this exquisite and most singular scene, which 
cannot fail to astonish the beholder. 

“ Where, as to shame the temples deck’d 
By skill of earthly architect, 
Nature herself, it seem’d would raise 
A minster to her Maker’s praise! 
Not for a meaner use ascend 
Her columns, or her arches bend; 
Nor of a theme less solemn tells 
That mighty surge that ebbs and swells, 
And still, between each awful pause, 
From the high vault an answer draws, 
In varied tone prolong’d and high, 
That mocks the organ’s melody. 
Nor doth its entrance front in vain 
To old Iona’s holy fane, 
That nature’s voice might seem to say, 
‘Well hast thou done, frail child of clay! 
Thy humble powers that stately shrine, 
Task’d high and hard—but witness mine.” 

Lord of the Isles, c. iv., st. 10. 


The Boat Cave, and Mackinnon’s or the Cormorants’ Cave, are two others of less 
extent and beauty, which are usually visited after Fingal’s Cave. 

Professor Wilson, with Scott's description probably present to his fancy, speaks of 
“the pealing anthem of waves in the Cave-Cathedral of Staffa”—an expression of 
rare felicity and beauty. Among the numberless poetical offerings made to the glories 
of the place, we must content ourselves with the sonnet of Wordsworth. 

“Thanks for the lessons of this spot—fit school 
For the presumptuous thonghts that would assign 
Mechanic laws to agency divine ; 

And measuring heaven by earth, would overrule 
Infinite power. The pillar’d vestibule, 
Expanding, yet precise, the roof embow’d, 
Might seem designed to humble man, when proud 
Of his best workmanship by plan and tool. 
Down-bearing with his whole Atlantic weight 
Of tide and tempest to the structures base, 
And flashing to that structures topmost height, 
Ocean has proved its strength, and of its grace 
In calms is conscious, finding for his freight 
Of softest music some responsive place.” 

See Black's Tourist, pp. 303-4-5-6, 8th edition. 

“ Here we may add, that the powerful Staffa and Iona boats make the circuit of 
the Island of Mull, and regain Oban about six o'clock in the evening, and that a 
steamer proceeds to Fort William and Corpach in the morning, to bring on the pas- 
sengers who leave Inverness the same morning by the canal steamers. On the way, 
tourists are landed at Ballachulish, where there are conveyances up Glencoe, and 
they are picked up again on the return voyage in the evening; or they can, by a small 
boat, join the Glasgow boat, which passes on in the evening to Corpach, where the 
north going passengers spend the night, while the northern travellers on their way 
south, make Oban their resting place.” See Anderson's Guide, p. 80. 3d edition. — 

* Presb. of Lorn —Synod of Argyle. Patrons, Duke of Argyle and Marquess of 
Breadalbane. P. TI’. Oban. 
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generally smooth sloping declivities towards the sea, yielding, when properly 
cultivated, and in fayourable seasons, good crops of corn and potatoes. The 
upper parts towards I. and 8. are mountainous. About 18,000 sheep and 1200 
black cattle. A good deal of natural wood and plantations in a thriving con- 
dition. Assess. property in 1815, £1933; in 1843, £4582, 14s. 2d. Lochs 
Feachan and Melfort, two arms of the sea, intersect par. Two inland lakes, 
Scammadale and Tralig, whence issue the rivulets Euchar and Onde, which fall 
into the Sound of Mull. Principal heritors, Marquess of Breadalbane and 
Duke of Argyle. Nearest mkt. town Oban. Two par. chs., attend. at Kilninver, 
considerably above 100; at Kilmelford, from 70 to80); Sab. schs. 55. There is 
also a Free ch. Pop. in 1841, 896. In 1849 on p. r. 60; cas. 6; ins. or fat. 5; 
orph. or des. 3. Assess. £332, 4s. 9d. Relief of poor on r. £252, 3s. 2d.; cas. 
£3, 15s. 6d.; med. r. £16, 1s. 4d.; exp. £28, Os. 34d.; tot, £300, Os. 34d. Two 
par. schs., with salaries of £54 and £25, at the former of which, attend. in 1837, 
40. General Assembly's schm. salary £25, attend. 40. Braes of Lorn sch., 
attend, 19. A sewing sch. at Clachanscil. 


UNITED PARISHES OF LISMORE AND APPIN *—‘ The extent of this par.” 
says the writer in the Statistical Account, “will hardly he credited by an 
inhabitant of the 8. of Scotland, being from the 8. W. end of Lismore to the 
extreme point of Kinlochbeg to the N. E., in Appin, 63 m, long by 10, and in 
some places 16 broad. It is intersected by considerable arms of the sea, and 
eomprehends the countries of Lismore,t Airds, Strath of Appin, Duror, Glen- 
ereran, Glencoe,f and Kingerloch, * * * * This united par. is bounded 


* Presb. of Lorn—Synod of Argyle. Patron, Duke of Argyle. P.T. Appin. 

+ In former days, Lismore was the seat of a bishop, being the episcopal seat for the 
diocese of Argyle. The ruins of a church, with some tombs, still remain, but there 
are no marks of a cathedral nor of the bishop’s residence, The traces of its castles 
are now barely visible, and are without interest. A round fort, says M‘Culloch, is 
remarkable, as containing a gallery within the wall, like the Pictish towers. The 
island used to be one of the most noted seats of illicit distillation.— Chambers’ Gazet- 
teer, p. 736. 

There are several vestiges of fortified camps, and an old castle, with a fosse and 
drawbridge, said to have been erected by the Danes,—Fullarton’s Gazetteer, p. 283. 

+ “Celebrated for the grandeur of its scenery and its historical recollections. The 
lower part of the glen, next Loch Leven, is cultivated and wooded, but the signs of 
cultivation gradually disappear on approaching the upper portion, which presents a 
scene of unmingled wildness and grandeur. In the middle of the valley is the small 
lake Treachtan, from which issues the wild stream of Cona, celebrated hy Ossian, 
who is said to have been born on its banks. On both sides of the river the hills shoot 
up perpendicularly to a tremendous height, casting a deep gloom on this wild vale, 
calculated to strike the traveller with the deepest awe. At the head of the glen, the 
disposition of the mountains becomes peculiarly grand and impressive. Their magni- 
tude, form, and colour, all contribute to the greatness of the effect. In the huge 
clefts of their rocky and blackened summits, wreaths of snow may be seen all the 
year round, and the scream of the eagle, and the roar of the mountain torrents, are the 
only sounds heard in ‘the waste howling wilderness’ Irom one end of the vale to the 
other, only one solitary farm house is to be seen.” — Black's Tourist, 8th ed., pp. 390-1. 

“As a piece of perfectly wild mountain scenery, Glencoe has no superior that I 
know of. In the Alps there are many ravines and valleys immensely larger, but I 
am not aware of any which has better claims to attention in all that relates to the 
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by the seas that divide it from Ardchattan and Kilmore, to the 8. and 8. Wiss 
by Glenorchy or Clachandysart on E., at the King’s House; by Kilmalie on 
N. E.; by Sunart, a part of the parish of Ardnamurchan, on N. W.; by Mor- 
ven on W.; and by the island of Mull and the Great Western Ocean on W. 
and S. W.” Area about 370,000 ac., of which scarcely 5000 have been been 
cultivated. There is a slate quarry at the foot of Glencoe, employing about 
400 persons. About 35,000 sheep are pastured, and the cattle are among the 
best specimens of the highland breed. Assess. property in 1815, £10,060; in 
1843, £15,707, 12s. 4d. Nearest mkt. town Oban. There are several yills., 
Clachan, Port Appin, Portnacroish, &e., and ample communication by steam. 
Two par. chs., Lismore, sit. 540; Appin, sit. 350; stip. £274, 13s. 10d. Unap. 
tnds. £58, 7s. 3d. A Government ch. at Duror and two missionaries on the Royal 
Bounty. Two Epis. ch. at Ballachulish and Portnacroish, at one of which attend. 
from 80 to 100; Sab. schs. 53. Cong. ch. at Clachan, attend. 160 ; Sab. schs. 32. 
U.P. ch. attend. 120; Sab. schs. 50. Pop. in 1841, 4193. In 1849 on p. r. 156; 
cas. 17; ins. or fat. 4.; orph. or des. 1. Assess. £663, 18s. 1l3d. Relief of 
poor on r, £510, 16s. 4d.; cas, £38, 2s. TEd.; med. r, £35; exp. £80; tot. £663, 
18s. 114d. Six par. schs., at three of which attend. in 1837, 229. Two private schs, 


UNITED PARISHES OF LOCHGOILHEAD AND KILMORICH*—A mntnous. 
par. on Loch Goil, a small branch of Long Long;+ 10 m. E. 8. E. of Inverary. 
Surface in general very rugged, but coast well cultivated. 30 m. long by from 
6 to 20 broad. Valued rent, £4392, 1s. Scots. Assess. property in 1815, 
£4690; in 1845, £5601, 13s. 9d. Ardkinglass and the ruins of the fortress of 
Carrickt are among its antiquities. ‘The vill. of Lochgoilhead stands at the 


fantastical disposition of barren rocks, of great magnitude, tossed indiscriminately 
about by the hand of Nature.” — Captain Basil Hall’s Patchwork, vol. ii. p. 268. 

“The rugged and desolate grandeur of Glencoe, and its peculiar intensity, com- 
pressed close around the spectator, is acknowledged by all, and by none more than 
those who have had opportunities of seeing many of the most remarkable scenes on 
the continent of Europe. We have been struck by the unqualified admiration of 
Glencoe, expressed by parties familiar with Switzerland, more especially by foreigners, 
who seemed peculiarly alive to the impression of its complete desolation and unrivalled 
austerity of character.”—See Anderson’s Guide, 3d edition, p. 99. 

* Presb. of Inverary—Synod of Argyle. Patron, Callender of Ardkinglass. P.T. 
Cairndow. 

t “The approach of the Frith of Clyde to Loch Long and Loch Goil is exceedingly 
attractive; the extended panorama, characterized by great variety and strong con- 
trasts, and by spaciousness, without such remoteness as at all to injure the effect of 
any one of the boundaries. The steamers for Loch Long and Loch Goil, and for 
Kilmun, come down the Frith as far as Gourock before reaching across. Loch Goil 
is distinguished like Loch Long, by high, rough, and boldly outlined mountains, with 
steep green acclivities, having a considerable dash of rocky spaces interspersed. At 
Lochgoilhead, Drumsainy House is surrounded by fine woods. From the village of 
Lochgoilhead, where there is a good inn, a coach starts on the arrival of the steamer, 
for St. Catharine’s Ferry, on Loch Fyne, about 8 miles distant, and opposite Inve- 
rary, crossing a high ridge through a fine pastoral valley, lined by lofty hills, clothed 
with brilliant verdure, and known by the startling cognomen of ‘Hell’s Glen’ ‘The 
ferry is plied by a small steamer.” — Anderson's Guide, 34 edition, pp. 107-8. 

+ This castle was built by the Danes, and in old times was a place of considerable 
strength. The Duke of Argyle is hereditary keeper of the castle, which is of great 
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head of the loch. Two par. chs., stip. £167, 9s. 9d.; glb. £36. Pop. in 1541, 
1018. In 1849 on p, r. 37; cas. 10; ins. or fat. 2; orph. or des. 2. Assess. 
£188, 17s. 34; other sources £7, 7s. 44d.; tot. £196, 4s. 8d. Relief of pooron 
tr. £155, 4s. 7d.; cas. £6, 1s. 8d.; med. r. £18s. Sd. 3d.; exp. £14, 19s.; tot. 
£194, 14s. 5d, Par. schm. salary £30; attend. in 1837,44. Eight private schs. 


PARISH OF MORVERN*— Forming a peninsula on the coast between Lochs 
Sunart and Linnhe. Area 65000 ac., almost entirely mntnous., yielding good 
pasture and abounding with game, 20 m. long by 15 broad. ‘“ Nearly through- 
out it is rugged in the extreme, and intersected by deep and pathless glens, and 
cut into isolated divisions, by lakes, swamps, and rapid and dangerous torrents, 
and it has experienced hardly any of the yaluable improvement which has else- 
where so generally ameliorated the highlands by the construction of roads.” 
At the date of the Old Statistical Account, the par. maintained upwards of 
18,000 sheep (in the New Stat. Ac. stated at 29,000), and 2500 black cattle. 
The shore is generally dreary, except at Port Aline, a bay of considerable 
beauty, near which are the ruins of Ardtorinish Castle, celebrated in song by 
Scott; +t and at the head of the loch, Aline Castle, which though only a square 
tower with turrets, and a corbel table, as being perched on a bold rock over- 
hanging the sea, and surrounded with pretty fields and birch copses, and from 
being uncommonly fine in its proportions, forms, according to M‘Culloch, “ one 
of the most picturesque of the Highland Castles.” eologically, this district 
consists of trap, which forms a bold range of tabular mountains along the 
Sound of Mull, from Ardtorinish Castle northwards, and reaches about 5 m. into 
the interior. On Loch Aline the secondary strata of sandstone and limestone, 
with indications of coal appear. Copper and lead ore occur in several places, 
and the trap forms dikes often projecting like those farther south. The trap 
also forms the summit of some hills in the interior, divided from the gneiss by 
the surrounding strata with coal, this mineral appearing on the top of hills 2000 
ft. high, resting on a metamorphic, and covered by an igneous rock. The 
quantity of the freestone quarries of Loch Aline and Ardtorinish is good, and 
has been employed in the construction of the Crinan Canal locks, and the light- 
house on the S. point of Lismore. Valued rent, £256, 19s. 1ld. Assess. pro- 
perty in 1815, £2289; in 1843, £4752, 8s. 7d. Nearest mkt. town, Tober- 
mory. ‘Three heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. Two par. chs., stip. 
£155, 2s. 3d.; glib. £26, 10s. A Rm. Cath. ch. Three par. schs., attend. in 
1837, 155. Four private schs. Pop. in 1831, 2137; and in 1541, 1774. In 
1843 on p. r. 45, receiving annually about 3s. each; in 1849 on p. r. 55; 
cas. 27; ins. or fat.2. Assess. £499, 1s. 2}d. Relief of poor on r. £263, Ss. 3d. ; 
cas, £65, 0s. 2d.; med. r. £9, 5s. 4d.; exp. £43, 5s. 8d.; tot. £380, 19s. 5d. 
Morvern or Morven, is frequently mentioned in the poems of Ossian; but it 
seems doubtful if this be the district particularly alluded to, as the name “ Jfor- 
Bhean,” which means, “of the great mountains,” is said to have been a general 
term for the highlands or hilly country; and the common notion being, that 


antiquity, and was once a royal residence. It is still a fine ruin, and its situation is 


highly picturesque. 
* Presb. of Mull—Synod of Argyle. Patron, Duke of Argyle. P.T. Oban. 


+ Lord of the Isles, opening Canto. 
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the whole highlands was the country of Fingal and his heroes. This delicate 
matter of disputation we leave for solution by the Gaelic antiquary and philologist, 


PARISH OF NORTH KNAPDALE*—Bounded E. and N.E. by the Crinan 
Canal and Loch Crinan; W. and S.W. by the Sound of Jura; from 12 to 
13 m. long by 5 or 6 broad. District hilly, but soil for pasturage and tillage 
excellent. Highest hill, Cruachlusach, 3000 ft. above the sea. Loch Swent 
intersects the par. Area 43 sq. m., a seventh part of which is under tillage, 
and above 20(0 ac. under wood. Fifteen heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. 
Valued rent, £441, 16s. 5d. Assess. property in 1815, £4797 ; in 1843, £5891, 
Is.10d. Vill. of Ballanoch, Tayvallich and Kintallin. Two par. chs., one at 
Kilmichael, Inverlussay, sit. 450; the other at Tayvallich, opposite side of 
Loch Swen, sit. 896; at which the minister officiates alternate Sabbaths; 
attend. about 100; Sab. sehs. about 40; stip. £164, 6s. 10d.; glb. £18. Free 
ch. attend. 600. Pop. in 1831, 2583; and in 1841, 2170. In 1844 on p, r. 42, 
receiving about £50 yearly. In 1849 on p. r. 92; cas. 10; orph. or des. 1. 
Assess. £416, 12s. 5d. Relief of poor on r. £315, 2s. 10d.; cas. £4, 8s. 2d; 
med, r. £18, 6s. 8d.; exp. £29; tot. £366, 17s. 8d. Three par. schs., salary 
£17, 2s. 2d. each ; attend. in 1837, 260; in 1844, 204. Several adventure schs.,; 
attend. in 1544, 215, 


UNITED PARISHES OF SADDELL AND SKIPNESS{—Situated at the inner 
extremity of the peninsula of Cantyre, and lying on coast of Loch Fyne, 25 m. 
long by from 2 to 3 broad. Surface in general rough and hilly, and better 
adapted for pasturage than tillage ; but on the sea coast and in the glens, con- 
siderable fields of arable land. Highest mountain, Benintuirk, 2170 ft. above 
sea level.§ ‘ As a proof of the mildness of the climate, many of the most rare 
and delicate green house shrubs flourish in great profusion in the open air, with 


* Presb, of Inverary—Synod of Argyle. Patron, Crown. P. 'T. Lochgilphead. 

+ “To examine Loch Swen, and the objects of interest along its shores, the plan is 
to deviate from Kiels road, which itself strikes off from the road from Lochgilphead 
to Crinan, at Bellanoch, five and a quarter miles from the former, at a point about one. 
and a quarter miles past Bellanoch, and to go on as far as the village of Kilmichael 
Lussa, at the manse of North Knapdale (ten miles from Lochgilphead), and there 
take boat. About four miles further down the east side of the loch, the shell remains 
pretty entire of Castle Swen or Sueno, a royal castle, and a place of great strength 
and age. It forms a small square, divided into two compartments, and having two 
round corner towers on one side. On the opposite side at Tayvillich, in a deep recess 
or bay, are the ruins of another stronghold, and on the coast the mansion house of 
Taynish (M‘Donald).”—Anderson’s Guide, 3d edition, p. 560. 

+ Presb. of Kintyre—Synod of Argyle. Patron, Duke of Argyle. P.T. Tayinloan. 

§ “From no point of the same altitude in the county is the view more grand, ex- 
tensive, or picturesque. In the foreground is the island of Arran, on the south side 
the Frith of Clyde, the Craig of Ailsa, and the Irish Channel. From the Point of 
Corsil in Wigtonshire, the eye can range along the intervening counties, until arrested 
by the ‘lofty Benlomond.’ Hence the transition is casy to Bencrnachan and Ben- 
more in Mull. To the north west is the horizon line of the Atlantic, presenting por- 
tions of its blue surface through the openings of the different islands with which it is 
indented, from Mu|l to the Giant's Causeway. In this range are embraced portions of 
seven Scottish and two Irish counties, and the circuit is supposed to be little less than 
300 miles.” —New Stat, Ac., “ Argyleshire,” p. 437. 
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no other protection than a thin matting during the winter months.”* Seven 
large streamlets, the largest of which is Carradale,+ and twelve smaller ones 
eross the line of road which runs along the coast, and are, for the most part, 
spanned by convenient bridges. Area of par. about 70 sq.m. Valuation, 
£212, 10s. 3d. Scots. Assess. property in 1815, £5959; in 1843, £5251, 4s. 7d. 
The seas along the coast are part of the finest herring fishing ground in Scot- 
land, and are well plied with boats from this par. and from Arran. About 70 
boats belong to par. Two par. chs., sit. 354 and 288; stip. £146, 9s. 4d; glb. 
£12. Pop. in 1841, 1813. In 1843, exp. of poor, £36, 6s. 03d. In 1849 on 
p-t. 78; orph. or des. 2. Money reed. £275, 12s. 64d. Relief of poor on r. 
£278, 19s. G3d.; med. r. £9, 4s.; exp. £10, 11s. 6d. Two par. schs., salaries 
£25, 13s. 4d. each ; attend. in 1837, 104. Two Assembly schs., attend. 154. 
Two private schs., attend. 66. No public or par. sch. in united par. till 1821. 


PARISH OF SOUTHEND §—Occupying the outer extremity or south end of 
the peninsula of Kintyre, 11 m. long by 5 broad. Surface exhibits a series of 
black low hills, |} pastoral dales, and a quantity of arable land, characteristic of 
this district of Argyle. Island of Sanda and two adjoining islets belong to the 
par. Along the coast are the remains of some Danish forts, the largest of which is 
‘on the Mull of Kintyre.** To the E. is a pyramidal hill, with a precipitous seaward 


* New Stat. Ac., “ Argyleshire,” p. 437. 

+ Affording to the angler ample sport, from the par to the full grown salmon. 

t In the par. are the ruins of the Abbey of Saddell, “ which was commenced in the 
twelfth century, by the mighty Somerled, and finished by his son Reginald. Among 
the fallen crosses and carved grave-stones, full length effigies are still pretty entire of 
two of the old knights (Macdonalds of Sadell) in plate armour, with inscriptions in the 
Saxon character around them, The present family’s tomb is also an elegant structure. 
Near these most interesting ruins are the new and old castles of Sadell, the latter a 
square keep; with pointed turrets and machicolated battlements, and consisting of a 
dungeon and three storeys of miserably small apartments—the kitchen, also, though 
provided with a large vaulted chimney, being most wretchedly small. The whole is 
enclosed within a quadrangular court, and inhabited by several very poor families. 
Three miles farther on is the modern Torrisdale Castle. Crossing a considerable hill, 
a mile and a-half beyond, are Carradale Kirk, and an insular or vitrified fort, and one 
mile to the west the bridge and inn. On a rock overhanging the sea, and defended 
by a deep and broad ditch, are the remains of a Danish fort of some size, called the 
Castle of Aird, the outer wall of which is 240 ft. long and 72 broad, and had been 
6 ft. thick, and 12 high. * * * Near the N. end of the par. stand the village and 
castle of Skipness, which is an ample and imposing, and though of great antiquity, 
a very entire structure, the most perfect and interesting in Argyleshire, with the 
exception of Kilechumn. * * * Hard by, are the ruins of the chapel, till lately used 
as the par. kirk. It was a small but neat pointed Gothic structure, and besides several 
half-effaced tombstones, one very beautiful sculptured cross, once upright, still re- 
mains,”— Anderson's Guide, 3d edition, pp. 568-9-70. 

§ Presb. of Kintyre—Synod of Argyle. Patron, Duke of Argyle. P.'T. Campbelton. 

|| Highest mountain, Knockmoy, 2036 ft. above the level of the sea. 

§ About 1} m. long by $m. broad. It contains the remains of an old chapel, in the 
burying ground attached to which are said to moulder the bones of many Danish and 
Norwegian chiefs. Its shores and rivulets abound in most excellent fish. Between 
this and mainland the sea is extremely turbulent.and boisterous. 

#* The Mull is distinguished by a lighthouse, in N. lat. 55° 15’, W. long 5° 40’, The 
light is fixed, and is seen at 22 m. distance in clear weather. 
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front, on which stood—for hardly a trace of it remains—Dunaverty Castle, 
one of the earliest of the residences of the island kings, being that wherein 
Angus Og entertained the fugitive Bruce. Not far from this there is a bank 
of fine coral. ‘‘ Medium height of thermometer, 48°; pressure of the atmos- 
phere, 29:54 inches.”* Area 43 sq.m., of which about two-thirds belong to 
Duke of Argyle. Valued rent, £409, 3s. 4d. Assess. property in 1843, nearly 
£8763, 9s. 5d. Nearest mkt. town, Campbelton. Vill., Newton Argyle. Pop. 
in 1841, 1594, Par. ch. sit. 600; stip. £158, 6s. 7d.; glib. £15. U. P. ch. 
attend. 154; Sab. schs. 20. In 1843 on p. r. 40; relief, £20. In 1849 on p.r, 
46; cas. 14; ins. orfat. 1. Assess. £150. Relief of poor on r. £108, 8s.; cas. 
£20, 13s. 3d. ; med. r. £20, 19s. 10d.; exp. £12, 16s. 9d.; tot. £162, 17s. 10d. 
Par. schm. salary, maximum ; attend. in 1837, 92. Two other schs., attend. 109. 


PARISH OF SOUTH KNAPDALE{+—15 m. long by 5} broad. Area, above 
57 sq. m., a small proportion of which is arable, and produces very light crops. 
Twelve heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. Assess. property in 1815, £2740; 
in 1843, £5776s. 9s. 4d. Locheaolisport, an arm of the Atlantic, intersects 
par. for several m. The Crinan Canal{ passes for about 2} m. along the shore 
of the par. on Loch Gilp, and from thence it continues to skirt the par. in a 
N.W. direction for 24 m. farther. ‘Two par. chs.; one at Achoish, attend. 100; 
the other at Inverneil, attend. 50; Sab. schs. 120; stip. £158, 18s. 6d.; glb. 
£10. Pop. in 1841, 2223. In 1840 on p. r. £20; relief of such, less than £20. 
In 1849 on p. r. 37; cas. 6; orph. or des. 3. Money recd. £212, 12s. 74d. 
Relief of poor on r. £160, 5s. 6d.; cas. £4, 2s.; med. r. £19; exp. £23, 1s.; 
tot. £206, 8s. 6d. Four par. schs., salary of each £12, 12s.; attend. in 1837, 
240. Assembly's sch., attend. 56. Two adventure schs. Ruins of ancient 
chapels frequent in parish. 


UNITED PARISHES OF STRACHUR AND STRALACHLAN§—Lying on the 
E. shore of Loch Fyne, 18 m. long by from 3 to 6 broad. General appearance 
hilly || and pastoral.{ River Cur, which falls into Loch Eck, waters par., and 
is subject to frequent and disastrous freshets. Area 39,000 ac. Scots, of which 
about 1500 arable, and about 2000 under wood, the clearings of which, every 
20 years, may produce some £7000. Five heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. 
Assess. property in 1815, £4176; in 1843, £4336, 5s. 5d. In the neighbour- 
hood of Strachur are some remarkable caves, From Strachur there is a regular 
ferry across Loch Fyne to Creggans, 5 m. below Inverary. Two fairs at 
Strachur annually. Two par. chs.** sit. 600; stip. £170, 4s. 6d.; glb. £5. 


* New Stat. Ac. “ Argyleshire,” p. 415. 

t Presb. of Inverary—Synod of Argyle. Patron, Crown. P. T. Lochgilphead. 

} Vide ante, parish of Kilmartin, p. 81. 

§ Presb. of Dunoon — Synod of Argyle. Patrons, Callender of Ardkinglass and 
M‘Lachlan of M‘Lachlan. P. T. Glasgow. 

|| Some of the hills from 2000 to 3000 ft. above the level of the sea. 

 “ The eagle pays occasional visits, and some years ago, one of that species carried 
off, killed, and devoured a child, about three years old.”—_New Stat. Ac., “ Argyleshire.” 

** The church of Stralachlan stands near Loch Tyree, and near it Castle Lachlan, 
an elegant building, near the site of an ancient castle of the same name. Strachur 
House is situated 8 m. further N. 
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Free Ch. attend. forenoon, Gaelic, 180; afternoon, English, 70. Pop. in 1841, 
1086. In 1843 on p. r. 19; relief, £22, 10s. In 1849 on poor r. 26; cas. 9; 
ins. or fat. 1; orph. or des. 1. Money reed. £203, 8s. 9d, Relief of poor on r. 
£160, 8s. 4d.; cas. £28, 2s.; med. r. £7, 13s. 6d.; exp. £6; tot. £202, 3s. 10d. 
Two par. schs., attend. in 1837, 127; four side schs., attend. 89. 


PARISHES OF TIREE AND COLL*— Comprehending the islands of Tiree, ¢ 
Coll,{ and Gunna, and several uninhab. islets, chief of which are the two Soas 
and Ellen-more. The general character of the islands, their productions, &c., 
will be found in the subjoined notes. Par. ch. in Tiree, sit. 500; stip. £346, 
18s. 7d., burdened with a tack-duty of £22, 4s. 5d. to the Synod of Argyle for 
the Crown teinds, and with payments of grain and of Scottish money, amount- 
ing to about £62, 2s., to the assistant minister of Coll; glb. £4, 10s. Free Ch. 
in Coll, attend. 350; Sab. schs. 80. Cong. ch. in Tiree, attend. from 6) to 120; 
Sab. schs. 70. Pop. in 1841, 5833. In 1843 on p. r. 98, receiving about 8s. 
each yearly; in 1849 on p.r. 219; cas. 34; ins. or fat. 3; orph. or des. 15. 
Assess. £756, Gs. 8d. Relief of poor on r. £587, 12s. 14d; cas. £22, 8s.'8d.; 
med. r. £56, 9s. 6d.; exp. £45, 8s. 1d. In Tiree, two par. schs., attend. in 1837, 
113. Assembly and other schs. attend, 439; and yet, in 1843, the writer in 
New Stat. Ac. says, “In Tiree, between six and fifteen years, who cannot read 
or write, 426; in Coll, &4. In Tiree, upwards of fifteen who cannot read or 
write, 1255; in Coll, 150.’’§ ; 


PARISH OF TOROSAY ||—Lying on EF. side of island of Mull, 12 m. long in 
every direction. Sea coast indented by several bays, which afford good anchor- 


* Presb. of Mull—Synod of Argyle. Patron, Duke of Argyle. P.T. Tobermory. 

+ One of the Inner Hebrides, in lat. 564° N., 20m. W. N.W.of Iona; 12m. long, and 
varying tom. broad. Shores greatly indented ; surface low, having a mean height 
of 20 feet above the sea, and quite destitute of wood. It contains numerous small 
lakes, and a plain of 1500 ac. of rich pasture land in its centre. The island has, unques- 
tionably, been produced chiefly from the gradual accumulation of sand banks, originally 
detained by a reef of low rocks. Thus the soil is also every where a loose sand ; con- 
solidated in some places by the progress of vegetation and agriculture, and by the 
growth of peat; in other places protected with great difliculty by a thin covering of 
turf, from the actions of those winds, which once admitted, would soon again sweep 
the island to its original birthplace. So properly dreaded is this event, that it is not 
permitted to turn a turf in that large plain which forms its most striking feature. 
Barley, oats, and potatoes, are raised, but agriculture is in the most backward condi- 
tion. Cattle rearing, fishing,and the export of poultry and eggs, are the chief re- 
sources of the pop. In the single article of eggs, itis calculated that there is an export 
of 50 tons annually. Island belongs to the Duke of Argyle. “In 1851, the population 
of Tiree was 3706. The aggregate stipulated rental was £2636. For the four years 
since 1846, there had been expended on wages and gratuities to the inhabitants, £4680, 
more than the whole revenue of the property. Coll, in 1851, had a population of 1109. 
There were 130 families of cottars, and 51 families of crofters."—See Sir John 
M'Neill’s Report on the Highlands and Islands. 

+24 m.N. E. of island of Tiree ; 12 m. long by 24 broad. Area, about 10,000 ac., about 
one-third of which is cultivated orin pasture. Inhabitants exceedingly poor, and their 
cottages more like the wig-wams of savages than the dwellings of civilized people. 

§ New Stat. Ac. “ Argyleshire,” p. 221. 

|| Presb. of Mull—Synod of Argyle. Patron, Duke of Argyle. P. T. Oban. 
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age; and on S. side of one of these, Loch Don, is a place called Auchnacraig, 
from whence there is a regular ferry to Oban in Lorn, by the island of Kerrara, 
Par. mountainons, heathy, and pastoral. Benmore is 3097 ft. above level of the - 
sea; and Bentealluidh, called by mariners the “ Sugar-loaf,” in allusion to its 
shape, is about 2800 ft. On a lofty promontory, overhanging the Sound of Mull, 
at S.E. corner of island and par., stands the ivy-mantled ruin of Duart Castle, 
formerly the residence of the chief of the Macleans. Nearly 8000 ae. are cul- 
tivated, and the gross value of raw produce is set down in the New Stat. Ac. 
at £17,560. Par. ch. sit. 280; stip. £172, 18s. 4d.; glb. £11. Attend. on 30th. 
March, 1851, 102. Two Parliamentary a one at vill. of Salen,* and one at 
Kinlochspelvie; stips. £120 each. Attend. at Kinlochspelvie about 120. Pop. 
in 1841, 1616. In 1849 on p. r. 92; cas. 4; ims. or fat. 5; orph. or des, 3. 
Assess. £340, 2s. 1d. Relief of poor on r. £283, &s. G3d.; cas. £1, 1s. 2d; 

med. r. £15, 5s.; exp. £28, 11s.; tot. £328, 5s. 84d. Four par. schs., at ive 
of which attend. i in 1837, 90; an "Assembly sch., attend. 93; two other sche, wh 


* Vide ante, p. 82. 


AYRSHIRE. 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION.* 


AN extensive maritime county in W. of Scotland, considerable for its 
population and industry, stretching upwards of 90 m. along the shore of 
the Frith of Clyde, and bounded by Wigtonshire and the stewartry of 
Kirkeubright on §., by the counties of Dumfries and Lanark on N. E. 
and E., and by Renfrewshire on N. Its estimated area is 1,024,000 
acres. The middle part of the county is broadest, and extends to about 
25 m. across, both ends diminishing to a few m. in breadth. The coast 
on the two extremities is generally high, rocky, and dangerous in the 
offing, and possesses but a few good harbours. It is in nearly the form 
of a half-moon —concaye towards the sea and conyex on the land side. 
In former times, the shire was divided into three districts: Carrick, 
lying on S. side of the Doon; Kyle, lying between the rivers Doon and 
Trvine; and Cunningham, comprehending the whole of the county N. 


* In 1846, an additional Sheriff-substitute was appointed for this county, with his 
residence and court at Kilmarnock, and to suit this arrangement, the county has been 
divided into two districts, the Ayr district and Kilmarnock district, with a court 
in each. The following parishes, in regard to their forum, civil and criminal, are 
attached to the Ayr district, viz.— Auchinleck, Ayr and Alloway, Ballantrae, Barr, 
Colmonell, Coylton, New Cumnock, Old Cumnock, Dailly, Dalmellington, Dalrymple, 
Dundonald, Girvan, Irvine, Kilwinning, Kirkmichael, Kirkoswald, Maybole, Monck- 
ton and Prestwick, Muirkirk, Newton-on-Ayr, Ochiltree, St. Quivox, Stair, Sorn, 
Straiton, Symington, Tarbolton. The following parishes are attached as above to the 
Kilmarnock district, viz.— Ardrossan, Beith, Craigie, Dalry, Dreghorn, Dunlop, Fen- 
wick, Galston, Kilbirnie, West Kilbride, Kilmarnock, Kilmaurs, Largs, Loudoun, 
Mauchline, Ricearton, Stevenston, Stewarton. The sheriffs and commissaries, with 
their clerks, although specially attached to their respective districts, have a cumula- 
tive jurisdiction over the whole county. The Sheriff Court for the Ayr district of the 
county, is held at Ayr every Tuesday during Session ; the Small Debt Court, every 
Thursday ; the Commissary Court, every Thursday; and the Justice of Peace Court, 
every Monday. The Quarter Sessions are held on the first Tuesdays of March, May, 
and August, and the last Tuesday of October. The Sheriff Court for the Kilmarnock 
district of the county, is held at Kilmarnock every Wednesday during Session; the 
Small Debt Court, every Friday; and the Justice of Peace Court, every alternate 
Monday. Places and times of meeting of courts under the Small Debt Act— At 
Irvine, every two months; at Beith, Cumnock, and Maybole, four times a-year, in 
February, May, August, and November; and at Girvan three times a-year, in March, 
July, and November. 
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of the river Irvine. These divisions, though superseded by the statute 
abolishing the heritable jurisdictions, continue to be recognized in sta- 
tistical descriptions of the county. Aiton, in his General View of the 
Agriculture of the County of Ayr, says—* A considerable part of Carrick, 
and some parts of Kyle and Cunningham toward the inland verges, are 
hilly; and that part of Ayrshire which borders with the counties of Dum- 
fries and Galloway, justly merits the name of mountainous. A chain or 
group of mountains commences at St. Abb’s Head, on the verges of the 
shires of Berwick and East Lothian, runs westward the whole breadth of 
the island, on the boundaries of the Lothians and the county of Roxburgh, 
and between those of Lanark and Ayr on the N., and Dumfries and 
Galloway on the S., and terminates at the rock of Ailsa. Richard, 
who wrote in the twelfth century, and is the earliest Scots writer cer- 
tainly known, denominates this range of mountains the Uxellum Montes. 
Some of the highest of the mountains in this chain are situated in the 
neighbouring counties, but a considerable range of the south and eastern 
parts of Carrick is mountainous, and forms a part of that group of moun- 
tains, abounding with lochs and very barren. A large range of Ayrshire, 
from the foot of the water of Doon to the north of Ardrossan Harbour, is 
a plain open country, neither level nor hilly, but rising from the shore in 
a gradual easy acclivity, till it terminates in mountains on the 8. E., and 
moorish hills on the eastern boundaries. No part of it can be termed 
level, for the surface abounds with numerous swells or roundish hills, 
which facilitate the eseape of moisture, promote ventilation, and diversify 
and ornament the face of the country. The prospects from some of these 
eminences are uncommonly rich and variegated. On ascending any of 
the little heights, in almost any part of the county, you have a delightful 
view of the Frith of Clyde, the beautiful hills of Arran and Ailsa rising 
out of the sea, a large tract of Ayrshire, the highland hills, and the coast 
of Ireland.” The principal elevations are Knocknounan, Carleton, Knock- 
dow, Cairntable, and Knockdollian, rising from 1500 to 2000 feet above 
the level of the sea. The climate, although variable and moist, is com- 
paratively genial and salubrious; arising from the lightness of the soil 
along the coast, which drinks up the frequent showers, and the proximity 
of the sea, which moderates the depression of the temperature in winter, 
and its elevation in summer. Harvest is early, and the finer kinds of 


fruits ripen well in the gardens in the open air. Myrtles, too, stand the 
winter without any cover; and except in the inland districts, the ther- 


mometer seldom ranges much below the freezing point. There are only 
six rivers of any note—Ayr, Stinchar, Girvan, Doon, Irvine, and Gar- 


nock; but the streams are very numerous, and fresh water lakes abound, 


of which Doon is the most extensive, and the parent of the river bearing 
that name. Ayrshire is possessed of inexhaustible fields of coal, quarries 
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of freestone, and mines of ironstone, with several rich ores of lead and 
copper. The coal district of Scotland, which intersects the island from 
the Atlantic to the German Ocean, from the rock of Ailsa to that of 
the Bass, runs through the centre of the county, of which thousands of 
tons are annually exported from Ayr, Troon, and other ports, to Ireland 
and other places. There are extensive iron works at Muirkirk, Glengar- 
nock, &c. “The make of iron in the county in 1845, was estimated 
at 40,000 tons; and this year (1846) it is believed it will exceed twice 
that quantity.”* Marble has been found, and blacklead has been dis- 
covered, as well as gypsum and marl. There is a species of black fire- 
proof stone near Auchinleck, and quarries of whetstone in several parts 
of the county, which has been exported in great quantities. Extensive 
woods, both copse and plantation, are thickly interspersed through many 
parts of the shire. 

The turmoils which had from the very first kept Ayrshire in a warlike 
attitude, and ever ready for tidings of disaster and spoliation, had the 
natural effect of keeping its agricultural capacities long shut up, and its 
energies of a useful tendency long untried. It, was not till about the 
lapse of seventy years, after the swords of the Ayrshire-man had been 
returned to their sheaths, that the spirit of a genial improvement began 
to operate, in developing the latent capabilities of the country. The 
inhabitants sat for a very long period in a state of apathetic indifference 
to the comforts and conveniences of a new order of things. Till about 
the middle of the last century, there was scarcely a tangible trace of the 
least improvement. There was hardly a practicable road in the country. 
“ The farm houses were mere hoyels, moated with clay, and graced by an 
open hearth, in the centre of the single apartment. The dunghill oecupied 
a conspicuous position at the door. The ditches were few in number, 
and where they did exist, were ill constructed. Hedges were rarely 
planted, and when formed, badly preserved. The land was overrun with 
weeds and rushes, and gathered into high, broad, serpentine ridges, which 
were interrupted by large balks. The little soil was collected on the 
summit of the ridge, and the furrows drowned in water. There were no 
fallows, no green crops, no sown grass, no carts or waggons, no straw 
yards, hardly a potato or any esculent root, The ground, scantily ma- 
nured, was scourged by a never ecasing succession of oats, so long as 
such a plan would repay seed and labour, and afford a small surplus of 
‘oatmeal for the farmer’s family. It afterwards remained in a state of 
absolute sterility, till rest enabled it to produce a crop. The finest 
lands let at 2s. or 3s. per acre. The arable lands were generally 
of miserable dimensions. A plough gate of land—that is, as much as 
could employ four horses—was a common sized farm. Two or three 


* M‘Culloch’s Account of the British Empire, vol. i. p. 270. 
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farmers frequently resided in the same domicile. Tenants were harassed — 
by a multitude of vexatious servitudes, and the advent of good weather 
found them busily at work in their landlord’s fields, while their own crops 
lay neglected. The horses were fed on straw and boiled chaff during 
winter—this luxurious diet being varied at times by a mixture of bog 
hay. The plough was of the Scotch kind; there was a man to hold, 
another to drive, and a third to clear the mould-board and keep the 
coulter in the ground. The seed was not sown till late in the season; 
oats were seldom harrowed in before April, while barley was frequently 
committed to the ground only towards the end of May. There were few 
enclosures; and during the summer season, the horses and cattle must 
needs be tethered, or otherwise committed to the tender mercies of a 
mischievous herd and cur-dog. The latter alternative was by no means 
pleasant to the poor animals, who impelled by sheer famine to commit 
depredations upon the adjacent crops, were kept in a state of constant 
trepidation and alarm by their keepers. Starved in the winter time, hardly 
able to rise in the spring, and perpetually harassed in the summer season, 
the cattle never could be in a fit condition for the market. No tenant 
could command money sufficient to stock his farm, and few landed pro- 
prietors were able to raise the means of improving their estates—so 
imperfectly established was the public credit. Thus a laird, desirous of 
procuring money, was obliged in a certain sense, to dispose of his pro- 
perty, perhaps for twenty years’ purchase—the land passing into the 
possession of the lender, were the specified time to expire before the 
cash had been refunded. Ayrshire abounded in small proprietors, who — 
in many instances possessed but little spirit for improvement, and who, 
if actuated by such a spirit, were destitute of the means. There were 
neither skill, capital, industry, nor credit in the county, to modify this 
abject misery. At the Union, some improvement was manifested. Many 
proprietors, wealthy and influential, applied themselves to the work of 
reform, Their labours, however, were opposed to the prejudices of an 
ignorant population, and the high farming proprietors were rewarded 
with taunts and scofling witticisms. Their improvements were scouted 
as unwarrantable innovations on ‘the good old plans!’ Such con- 
duct was not confined to the common class of the community; for a 
feeling against improvement, no less violent, prevailed among the more 
influential. Aiton relates an instance, in which the clergyman of a parish 
in Ayrshire publicly denounced barn fanners from the pulpit. They 
were newly introduced, and the enlightened preacher wound up by a 
philippic against the innocent object of his wrath, by bestowing upon 
them the designation of ‘ Deil’s Wind.’ The minister of Kilbirnie, 
too, used to debar all persons from the sacramental table, who winnowed 
their corn with fanners. A local poet refers to the fact in these lines :— 


——— ——— 
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‘But the priest o’ the parish, sae godly and richt, 

Gat word o’ the wark that was dune i’ the nicht, 

An’ cam’ to our mailin, and made muckle din, 

*Bont the corn that was winnowed wi’ ungodly win’.”* 

Agriculture has since that been wonderfully improved, and is at this 

moment in a state of rapid advancement, the farming in parts of Kyle, 
adjacent to Ayr, being but little if at all inferior to any to be met with 
elsewhere in Scotland. The year 1757 has been deemed the epoch of 
efficient improvements, being also the period of the settlement of Mar- 
garet, Countess of Loudon, in Sorn Castle. This uncommon and spirited 
woman, the daughter and wife of an Earl, who in her younger days 
had adorned courts by her elegance, in her widowhood sat down in a 
solitary castle, amidst rudeness and ignorance, and by great assiduity, 
encouraged, by precept and example, the agricultural improvements of 
the district. In a short time the nobility and gentry of Ayrshire began 
to improve their estates, upon systematic principles, under the skilful 
direction of intelligent stewards. Many localities, in which noted im- 
provements have taken place, might be instanced. Take Galston Moor. 
About forty years ago the whole presented a bleak and sterile appearance ; 
but by the judicious and enterprising spirit of the late Nicol Brown, Esq. 
of Lanfine, the aspect of the whole is changed; well-constructed farm- 
steadings, regular hedge-rows and healthful plantations, now give beauty 
and life to the scene ; and the ground that was once unproductive is now 
bringing forth abundantly. The landlords and tenants have drained fields 
which were overcharged with moisture, applied lime as the most efficacious 
manure, and cultivated grass rather than corn in so wet a climate. Still 
notwithstanding the vast improvements, for instanee on the meadow lands 
of Mansfield, by irrigation and sowing up the land with the most approved 
permanent grasses (generally a great portion of Timothy and Yorkshire 
fog, with a little rye-grass), there is yet a great extent of meadow land in 
a state of nature, without a single drain to carry off the superabundant 
water. Several millions of drain-tiles are now annually manufactured, 
and the supply is, notwithstanding, in general inadequate to meet the 
demand. The Duke of Portland is a very large tile manufacturer, and 
drains for such of his tenants as require it, on their paying an additional 
rent of 5s. per acre, which is very decidedly under the value given by the 
drainage to the wet clay soils on which it is practised. And while the 
produce of the land has been yastly increased by the practice of draining, 
the climate has been equally ameliorated, and the harvests rendered a 
fortnight or three weeks earlier than formerly. Bone-dust and guano 
are extensively used, and the crops.of turnips are excellent. Wheat and 
barley are both raised; but in Cunningham, in 1819 (and wef believe 


* Wuylie’s Ayrshire Streams, p. 24. 
+ M'Culloch's Account of the British Empire, vol. i, p. 269. 
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the proportion has not very materially varied in the interval), there were 
18,582 acres under oats, and only 2838 under wheat and barley;* and in 
the other districts, the proportion under oats was still larger. Beans, peas, 
and potatoes, are also raised; the latter in considerable quantities. The 
dairy is however the chief object of attention to the Ayrshire husband- 
men; and their valuable breed of cows, and rich yet mild cheese, known 
by the name of Dunlop cheese, are in great repute in most parts of Britain. 
The total stock of cattle in Ayrshire has been estimated at 61,000; and 


perhaps this is not far from the mark, Mr. Robertson having ascertained, 


that the stock of cattle in Cunningham in 1819, amounted to 21,154, of 
which 12,563 were dairy cows. The size of the Ayrshire improved dairy 
cows{ varies from 20 to 40 stones English, according to the quality or 
abundance of their food. Ten Scots pints of milk, and even twelve and 
fourteen, are yielded by these dairy cows in a day. On the high lands, 
black faced and Cheviot sheep are kept, and on the lower grounds, 
half-bred sheep, Leicesters, and Southdowns, with crosses from all these 
descriptions. The horses, under the general name of Clydesdale or 
Lanarkshire horses, are equal if not superior to those of any other race 
in the island, almost every farmer either rearing one or more himself, or 
purchasing them when young, and reselling them to the eastern counties, 
after a year or two of yery moderate labour. The extent of the several 
kinds of soil in the county, is according to Mr. Aiton, clay soil, 320,600 
ac.; sand or light soil, 147,000 ac.; moss and moor ground, 347,000 ac. 
Considerably more than one-half of the whole is now under cultivation. 
The most fertile part is the great vale of Cunningham, comprising 240 
sq.m. Arable farms are mostly small—from 50 to 150 acres. The farm 
houses and offices are much improved, but. still inferior to what they are 
in some less advanced parts of Scotland. The fences in the low grounds 
are generally hedge and ditch, and the enclosures smaller than in many 
other counties. Valued rent in 1674, £191,605 Seots; rental in 1810-11, 
£336,472; in 1842-3, £390,278. Rent per acre in 1810-11, 10s. 13d.; 
in 1842-3, 11s. 83d. ; increase, 1s. 74d. About a third part of the county 
is held under settlements of entail, but there are many of the middling 
and smaller class of proprietors. The average of the fiar prices for the seven 
years ending 1849, inclusive, was—wheat, 48s. 74d.; oats, 21s. 10$d.; 
bear, 27s. 8§d.; barley, 29s. 2¢d.; beans, 35s. 8$d.; oatmeal, 17s, 93d. 

* Robertson's Rural Recollections, p. 163. 

+ About the year 1750, several cows and a bull—either of the Tees Water or some 
other English breed—were sent to the Earl of Marchmont’s estates in Kyle, all of the 
high brown and white colour, now so common in this country. It is probably from 
these or other similar mixtures, that the red and white colours of the common stock 
were first introduced. In 1780, or a year or two previous, the opulent farmers in the 


parishes of Dunlop and Stewarton, made up their stocks of this breed: their example 


was followed by others, and the breed was gradually spread over Cunningham, Kyle, 
and Carrick. ; 
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Various branches of the woollen manufacture, especially those of carpets, 
bonnets, and worsted shawls, have been long introduced, and are now 
successfully prosecuted on a very large scale at Kilmarnock, and to a less 
extent at Stewarton and other towns. Extensive cotton works have been 
erected at Katrine, on the River Ayr, at Beith, &e.; and large quantities 
of yarn are woven for the Glasgow and Paisley manufacturers, at Girvan 
and other towns. There are some considerable tanneries; and many 
thousand pairs of boots and shoes are produced for exportation, as well as 
for the home market. At Muirkirk, &e., pig and bar iron are wrought toa 
great extent. Old Cumnock and Mauchlin, in this county, are, with the 
exception of Laureneekirk and Montrose, the only places in Scotland where 
the well-known wooden snufi-boxes are manufactured, They are beauti- 
fully jointed and varnished, and are every where in the highest estimation. 

Annual value of real property in 1815, £409,983 ; in 1842-3, £531,319. 

With agricultural improvement came a variety of excellent roads through 
the county, and these haye been followed, in recent times, by the laying 
down of several railways. The town of Ayr is connected with Paisley 
and Glasgow by a railway. A railway has been constructed between Kil- 
marnock and the thriving and much-improved port of Troon, and the 
Glasgow and South-Western line runs through and connects the county 
with the North of England lines of Railway. 

Farm servants’ wages yearly average, from £12 to £16 with food; or 
a house and garden, 6 bolls of oatmeal, 4 to 5 bolls of potatoes, and their 
coals led, and from £12 to £14 in money. Dairy women from £8 to £10 
with board and lodging. Day labourers, 8s. to 9s. in winter, and 10s. to 
12s. in the summer. 

The pop. of the county amounted in 1801, to 84,506; in 1821, to 
127,299; in 1831, to 145,055; in 1841, to 164,356; and in 1851, to 
189,286 ; males, 92,188; females, 97,098. Inhab. houses, 24,514; unin- 
hab. ditto, 825; building, 127. They are, in general, industrious and 
well-behaved, kind and hospitable; and since the commencement of the 
present century, there has been a marked improvement in their mode of 
living —in their habits of domestic and personal cleanliness —in their 
style of dress, and above all, in their taste and intelligence. 

In 1849, there were on p.r. 164,477 ; cas. 4449; ins. or fat. 147 ; orph. 
or des. 538, Assess. £24,266, 6s. 84d. ; other sources, £4013, 17s. 144. ; 
tot. £28,280, 3s. 93d. Relief of poor on r, £21,048, Os. 63d; cas. 
£4898, 6s. 1}d.; med. r. £1762, 19s. Ofd.; exp. £2705, 9s. id. ; tot. 
£30,414, 15s. 53d. 

In the New Stat. Ac.,* it is stated that the number of persons com- 
mitted for trial or bailed for different offences for the year 1840, was 61. 


* © Ayrshire,” p. 854. 
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In the tables of criminal offenders for 1849, reported by her Majesty's 
Advocate for Scotland, the total number of offenders is 252, of whom one 
was tried before the High Court of Justiciary; 48 before the Cireuit 
Courts; 112 before the Sheriff with, and 40 without, a jury. Of these 
69 could neither read nor write; and 129 could read, or read and write 
imperfectly.* 

There are 46 pars; and in 1837 there were 3014 attending par. schs., 
and 8791 attending non-parochial schs. 

The principal towns and villages are Ardrossan, Ayr, Beith, Catrine, 
Girvan, Cumnock, Iryine, Kilwinning, Mauchline, Tarbolton, Largs, 
Maybole, Muirkirk, Newton-on-Ayr, Saltcoats, &e. 

The chief seats—Zglinton Castle, Earl of Eglinton; Culzean Castle, 
Marquess of Ailsa; Loudon Castle, Marquess of Hastings; Fullerton House, 
Duke of Portland; Dumfries House, Marquess of Bute; Brisbane, General 
Sir T. M. Brisbane, Bart., G.C.B; Auchinleck, Boswell, Bart.; Blairguhan, 
Dalquharran, Barskimming, Kilkerran, Logan House, Auchincruive, Crau- 
furdland, Ballochmyle, Sundrum, Fairley Castle, Craigie, Sc. 

Ayrshire was originally inhabited by the British tribe, called the 
Damnii, a branch of the Celtic nation, who survived the period of the 
Roman yoke. Ayrshire was the scene of perpetual turmoil during the wars 
of Bruce and Edward ; and almost no division of Scotland was so long 
under the torments of the baronial system ; the consequence of which was, 
that during the heats of the seventeenth century, few took so active a share 
in the insurrections which were opposed to the royal authority. It is worthy 
of remark, that Gaelic was spoken in Ayrshire at the end of five centuries 
from 1097. Among the ancient castles scattered across the country, are 
Loch Doon, Turnberry, Portencross, Galston, and Sorn; and among the 
ecclesiastical ruins, are the Abbeys of Crossraguel and Kilwinning. 

The county returns an M.P. Constituency in 1851-2, 3833; and the 
town of Ayr, in conjunction with Campbelton, Inverary, Irvine, and Oban, 
returns another. Constituency in 1851-2, 419. 


——————————__ 


PARISH OF ARDROSSAN +-—A maritime par. in the district of Cunningham, 
hounded N. by Kiibride and §. by Stevenston, 6 m, long by 8 to 4 broad, con- 
taining a mixture of hilly and flat country, the highest land being Knockgeorgan, 
about 700 ft. above sea level. The sea coast extends about 3 m., and is in 
general flat, a beautiful bay stretching between Saltcoats and Ardrossan. Off 
the harbour lies a small island, called the Horse Island, with about 12 ac. of 
pasture and a beacon tower. Abundance of springs, and the burns of Stanley, 
Monfode, and Munnock or Caddel. Soil in general light, sandy, and fertile. 


* The assessment for prisons, in 1850, was 11d., and for rogue money, 1d. per pound. 
A t Presb. of Irvine—Synod of Glasgow and Ayr. Patron, Earl of Eglinton. P. 'T. 
Saltvoats. 
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The coast from Ardrossan to Port Glasgow, consists, with a few exceptions, of 
the old red sandstone, sometimes the conglomerate, sometimes the fine rock. 
Area, 9000 Scots ac. Assess. property in 1842-3, £11,774, 13s. 10d. Five 
heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. Two sea port towns, Saltcoats and Ar- 
drossan, 28m. S.W. of Greenock. The former lies chiefly in par. of Stevenston.* 
The latter has attained considerable celebrity aa a watering-place; possesses an 
excellent harbour, upon which the Earl of Eglinton expended a large sum of 
money, and from which steam boats ply to Glasgow, Fleetwood, Arran, and 
Belfast. Pop. in 1851, 2071. There are good hotels and handsome villas. ‘The 
harbour is sheltered by a pier. A lighthouse on N. I. breakwater; fixed 
lights. Lat. 55° 38’ 27” N., long. 4° 49’ 28’ W. The railway to the harbour is 
of prior construction to that of the Ayr line, with which it is connected. The 
export of coal from this port has been rapidly increasing, and some ship build- 
ing is carried on. Fairs, Tuesday before Ayr July fair, and fourth Thursday 
in November. On a small promontory overhanging the sea, stand the frag- 
mentary remains of Ardrossan Castle. Par. ch. sit. 840; glb. £18; stip. £276, 
15s. 7d. Unap. tnds. £662, 7s. Sd. Attend. 600 in winter, and 700 to S00 
in summer; Sab. schs. 316. Chapel of Ease at Saltcoats, attend. about 200. 
There are two Free chs. at Salteoats—Ist, attend. about 400; Sab. schs. 240. 
2nd, (D. Landsborough), attend. 360 to 416; Sab. schs. 240. Cong. ch. attend. 
120; Sab. schs. 60. There are three U. P. che. Middle U. P. ch., attend. on 30th 
March, 1851, forenoon, 220; afternoon, 243 ; in summer from 300 to 350. West 
U.P. ch. attend. 120, Bapt. ch., attend. 30. Pop.in 1841, 4947. In 1849 on p. r. 
113; eas. 25; ins. or fat. 5; orph. or des. 12. Assess. £881, 17s. 53d. Relief 
of poor on r. £551, 17s.; cas. £49, 19s. 9d. ; med. r. £14, 13s. 10d. ; exp. £89, 
&s. 3d.; tot. £705, 18s. 10d. Par. schm. salary, maximum ; attend. in 1837, 100. 
Right private schs., attend. 480. An agricultural society, a savings bank, and 
a total abstinence society, with in 1851, 170 adult and 115 juvenile members. 


PARISH OF AUCHINLECK t—Lying in the centre of the county, 16 m. long 
by 2 broad, and nearly the most barren and rocky part of the shire. The W. 
part is however more cultivated, and there are considerable plantations around 
Auchinleck House, belonging to the Boswell family, and visited and described 
by Dr. Johnson in 1773.{ Coal works, and freestone and limestone quarries, 
the annual yalue of the coals and lime being stated in the New Stat. Ac.§ in 
1837 as £2990. The Ayr and Lugar water the N. and 8. extremity. Area, 
18,000 ae., of which not one-third cultivated. Airds Moss lies like a dismal 
swamp. Assess. property in 1842-3, £7496, 18s. 7d. Vill. of Auchinleck, 15 
m. from Ayr, is a station on Glasgow and South-Western Railway. Inhabs. 
chiefly employed in coal works, quarries, embroidering muslin, and box-making. 
Fair for lambs, last Tuesday in August. Par. ch. sit. 800; glb. £10; stip. £161, 
Is. l1d.; attend. in summer about 300, in winter 500; Sab. schs. 61. U.0O.S. 
ch, attend. 80 to 100; Sab. schs. 20 to 30. Pop. in 1541, 1659. In 1849 on 


* Post, p. 146. 

+ Presb. of Ayr—Syn. of Glasgow and Ayr. Patr., Sir J. Boswell, Bt. P.'f. Cumnock. 
_ + The ruins of Auchinleck Castle stand im an angle, formed by the Dupol Burn and 
the Lugar. Grose has preserved a view of it, 

§ “ Ayrshire,” p. 329. 
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p- 1.33; cas. 108; orph. or des. 1. Money recd. £293, 1s. Sd. Relief of poor 
on r. £161, 9s, 9d.; cas. £66, 15s. 10d.; med. r. £18, Is. 7d.; exp. £18, 7s. 1d. 
tot. £270, 14s. 3d. Par. schm. salary, maximum ; attend. in 1837, 48; two private 
schs., attend. 77. William Murdock, associated with the celebrated James Watt, 
and William M‘Gavin, author of “The Protestant,” were born here. 


PARISH OF AYR*—Ayr includes the old par. of Alloway, annexed to it in 
1690; is bounded by the river Ayr on N., and by the Doon, which separates 
it from Maybole on S.W., 5m. long by 3 broad. ‘The land rises gradually 
from the sea shore to W. boundary, and the soil is naturally a light shifting 
sand, but the holms on the Ayr and the Doon are fertile. To S.W. is the 
higher range of Brown Carrick, which projects into the sea in two or three 
precipitous rocky capes, called the Heads of Ayr. There is some finely wooded 
and diversified scenery, well cultivated enclosures, and handsome villas; and 
the district in the immediate vicinity of Ayr, is beautifully ornamented and 
studded with magnificent seats, such as Castlehill, Belmont Cottage, Roseille, 
Doonholm, and Mount Charles. But the bay of Ayr is by far the finest and 
most important feature of the scenery connected with the town and par. It is 
formed by the junction of the Frith of Clyde with the waters of the Atlantic, 
and appears on all sides bounded by prominent outlines of land scenery, except 
the W., where in a clear day, the distant coast of Ireland is dimly seen in the 
horizon, peering above the wide expanse of ocean which surrounds it. The 
temperature is uniform and mild; the quantity of rain more than an average ; 
prevailing winds 8. and W. Besides the Ayrt and Doonf rivers, there are 


* Presb. of Ayr—Synod of Glasgow and Ayr. Patrons, Crown, and Town Council — 


and Kirk Session. P. T. Ayr. 

t The Ayr rises in the high grounds which bound the shire on E. from Lanark- 
shire, and pursues a course to the sea to W. nearly at right angles with the line of 
coast. It crosses the country at its broadest part, and divides it into two nearly equal 
portions. The voluine of its waters is not large, but is subject to heavy floods 
during winter, when Burns writes— 


“From Glenbuck down to the Rattonkey 
Auld Ayr is just one lengthened tumbling sea.” 


““Most of its course for the last 20 m. is bounded by steep rocky banks, generally 
covered with wood, which in several places are highly picturesque. In a few spots, 
the banks open, and some enchanting holms are found between them; but in many 
places, the river is seen for some miles together, dashing and foaming in a deep and 
narrow chasm, rendered dark and gloomy by the bulky foliage of the trees which 
overhang the stream.’’— Aiton’s “ View,” p. 59. 

¢ This classic stream “rises out of a lake of the same name, about 18 miles inland 


to the south-east of Ayr, bounded by high mountains, and situated on the confines” 


betwixt Ayrshire and the Stewartry of Kirkcudbright. The lake from which it 
claims its paternity is exceedingly picturesque, from the elevated mountain ridges 
with which it is surrounded; and were these covered with wood, instead of being 
naked moorland pasture, they might vie with the lake scenery of Cumberland. The 
Doon, on its egress, runs for nearly a mile through a rocky precipitous chasm, over- 
hung with trees and brushwood, along the bottom of which a romantic sequestered 


walk has been cut for foot-passengers, where the rocks on both sides are so perpen- 


dicular and rugged to a great height, as almost to exclude the light of the sun, and to 
form a scene exceedingly subline and striking. The scenery on its banks below 
Dalmellington is very tame, as the river runs for several miles through a flat bog 
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two small lakes in par. The mineralogy of this par. is not important. In the 
bed of the Ayr is procured a peculiar species of claystone, with minute grains 
of dark felspar and mica, known to artizans as the “ Water-of-Ayr Stone,” and 
is a fine whetstone for fine edged tools, and for polishing marbles and metals. 
Area of par. 4000 Scots ac. Assess. property in 1842-3, £24,663, 13s. 11d. 
Ayr (75 m. S.W. of Edin. and 34 from Glasgow) is a very pretty town,* with 
the river running through it, navigable into the heart of the town, lit with gas, 
and side pavements to the streets. The chief edifices are—a good county hall; 
a town house, with a spire 135 ft. high; assembly rooms; the new tower, a 
Gothic building, 113 ft. high, ornamented with a statue of Wallace; an arcade ; 
an old and new church; the mechanics’ institute, theatre, and two bridges, com- 
municating with the suburbs across the river Ayr, and celebrated by Burns in 
the poem of “The Twa Brigs.’’ On the banks of the Doon, the very beautiful 
and classical monument to the memory of Scotia’s immortal bard is erected, 
3m. 8. of the town, on a commanding situation near Alloway Kirk. It is of 
the Corinthian order of architecture, and consists of a circular structure of nine 
pillars, placed on a bold rustie triangular base, intended by the accomplished 
architect, Thomas Hamilton of Edinburgh, to indicate the districts of Kyle, 
Carrick, and Cunninghame. In the interior apartment there are many articles, 
together with a portrait of the poet, worthy of being examined; and around 
this tasteful structure, two acres of ornamental shrubbery are enclosed, in a 
secluded corner of which are placed the far-famed figures of Tam o’ Shanter 
and Souter Johnny, cut out of solid freestone by the self-taught artist Thom. 
Before reaching the monument, however, close by the roadside, and about 
two miles from Ayr, is the cottage—a clay bigging, 2 but and a ben—built 
by his father with his own hands, and where Burns was born, on the 25th of 
January, 1759. Between the town and the cottage, will be pointed out— 
5 ee She ford. 


_ Whar in the snaw the chapman smoor’d.” 
—____the birks and meikle stane 

Whar drucken Charlie brack’s neck bane.” 
and nearer the monument, 


i 


_the cairn 
Whar hunters fand the murder’d bairn.” 
Between the cottage and the monument still stands the shell of 


“ Alloway’s auld haunted kirk.” 
and close by it, 


eee a the well 
Where Mungo’s mither hang’d hersel.” 


and meadow, with hardly any declination of surface, and nothing to give interest or 
yariety to its banks. When it reaches Skeldon, however, it assumes a very pic- 
turesque appearance, its banks rising in prominency, and being well covered with 
wood; and these features it preserves, till it mingles its waters with the sea, 2 miles 
to the west of Ayr.”— New Stat, Ac., “ Ayrshire,” pp. 7 and 8. 

* “By far the most favourable view of it, is that from the south, in the direction of 
Carrick Hill, which commands one of the finest prospects to be met with any where, 
and the town forms none of the least attractive points in the landscape. Here it 
seems a yery striking object—the handsome new buildings on the side of Wellington 
Square and Burn’s Street, first appearing to the eye, shaded by the plantations that 
adorn the numerous villas that intervene in the suburbs. The old part of Ayr is 
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To return to the town, it may be mentioned, that it is one of the most ancient 
of our Scottish burghs—a synod and presbytery seat—a circuit station of the 
Justiciary Court—the metropolis of the county which bears its name—and the 
returning burgh of the set with which it is united in sending a member to 
Parliament, viz., Irvine, Campbelton, Inverary, and Oban. It obtained its 
charter of royalty from King William, surnamed the Lion, in the year 1202. 
The fort of Ayr was built by Oliver Cromwell in 1652, upon a level piece of 
ground between the town and the sea. A few fragments of the ramparts still 
remain, together with the old tower, which formed part of St. John’s church, 
founded in the twelfth century. Cromwell enclosed this church within the 
walls of his citadel, and turned it into an armoury; but as a compensation to 
the inhabitants, he gave £150 towards the erection of the present old church 
of Ayr, on the site of a Dominican monastery, remarkable in history as the 
place where Robert Bruce held the Parliament which settled his succession. 
The only memorial now existing of this monastery, is in the name of a spring, 
ealled the Friars’ Well, which runs through the churchyard into the river. 
The old church still contains the same seats and galleries with which it was 
originally fitted up. At the north eastern angle of the fort, close upon the 
harbour, is supposed to have stood the ancient castle of Ayr, built by William 
the Lion. The cross of Ayr, an elegant structure in the form of a hexagon, 
which stood where Sandgate Street meets High Street, was removed, when 
the New Bridge was built in 1788. 

From the writings of Buchanan and Defoe, we find that Ayr was anciently 
a place of considerable trade, which the establishment of the Glasgow, Kil- 
marnock, and Ayr Railway, with the direct communication opened up by the 
Glasgow and South Western, has tended to revive. Ayr has also weekly steam 
communication with Glasgow by sea. The harbour, formed by the mouth of | 
the Ayr, and two piers, is shallow and exposed. Liat. of lighthouse, 55° 28’ 
17" N.; long. 4° 38 26” W.; a fixed light, N. pier. The town has a pretty 
extensive general trade—rope works, saw mills, manufactures of Glasgow 
woven goods, carpets, blankets, and leather. Its exports of coal amount to 
between 60,000 and 70,000 tons annually; imports consist of Irish, Baltic, and 
American produce, with general cargoes from the English and Scotch ports. 
Registered tonnage in 1849-50, 6483. Customs revenue in 1850, £1829, In 
addition to the salmon fisheries, the sandbanks off the coast abound with all 
kinds of white fish, which employ some eight or nine boats. 

Ayr is a place of fashionable resort; and S. of the town is a race-course of 
90 ac. Two weekly newspapers are published here, Ayr Advertiser and Ayr 
Observer. Mkts. on Tuesday and Friday, and fairs four times yearly ; a hor- 
ticultural and agricultural society; a savings bank; branches of the Bank of 
Scotland, and Union, Western, and Clydesdale banks; several libraries and 


charitable institutions. Corporation revenue in 1850-1, £2793, 18s. ee Be 


Municipal constituency, 296. Parliamentary constituency in 1851-2, 419. 
Pop. of town in 1851, 9097; males, 4088, females, 5009. Inhab. houses, 1035; 


almost hid in the background, unless in so far as the irregular tops of the chimneys 
and gable ends peer above, or are seen through some open space, giving it a turreted 
sort of aspect, and conveying an impression of greater extent than in reality belongs 
to it.’"—New Stat, Ac., “ Ayrshire,” p. 18. 
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uninhab, houses, 33; building, 8. Two par. chs.; the charge is collegiate ; 
sit. 1952. There are also a Free, an Epis., and W. Meth. chs. Cathcart Street 
U. P.ch., attend. about 850; Sab. schs. 100. Wallace Street U. P. ch., attend. 
400; Sab. schs. 80. U.0O.S. ch.-attend., forenoon, 300; afternoon, 315; 
Sab. schs. 19; minister's classes on Wednesday, 45. Cong. ch. attend, 185; 
Sab. schs.186. Ref. P. 8. ch., attend. on 30th March, forenoon, 180; afternoon, 
200; evening, 460; Sab. schs. 150. Rm. Cath. ch. attend. 400; Sab. schs. 100 
to 120. Pop. in 1841, 8264. In 1849 on p. r. 273; cas. 989; ins. or fat. 7; 
orph. or des, 34. Assess, £1612, 1s. 3d.; other sources, £308, 3s. 93d. ; tot. 
£1920, 5s. 03d. Relief of poor on r. £1455, 17s. 43d.; cas, £211, 14s. O44.; 
med, r. £142, 18s. ; exp. £255, 6s. 1}d.; tot. £2065, 15s. 64d. “ The par. schs. 
were formed into an academy in 1797, which is conducted by six teachers and 
two assistants. The salary of the rector is £100 per annum, that of the other 
teachers from £15 to £22. There were 460 pupils in the academy in 1833; 
and aboye 600 children attended the private schools in the parish, which were 
sixteen in number. Mr. Ferguson of Doonholm bequeathed the annual interest 
of £1000 to the public schoolmasters of Ayr; and in 1825, Captain John Smith 
bequeathed a sum for erecting a school for poor children, which produces £88 
yearly. There is also a school of industry.” * 

Tn addition to the immortal Burns, may be named as born in this parish, 
Joamnes Scotus, surnamed Erigena, who was employed in the ninth century to 
restore learning at Oxford ; the Chevalier Ramsay, author of a popular work, 
entitled the Travels of Cyrus, and born in 1686; John Loudon M‘Adam, of 
road making celebrity, born in 1756; and Lord Alloway. 


PARISH OF BALLANTRAE{—In the §. nook of the district of Carrick, 28 
m, 8. 8. W. of Ayr, with a bold rocky coast;+ about 10 m. sq. Surface con- 
siderably diversified by hill and dale, rising in height as the land recedes from 
the coast. Highest hill, Beinerard, 1430 ft. above sea level. The only river is 
the Stinchar,§ whose source lies among the lochs in Barr par., into which falls 
the Tig. There is also a small stream called the App. Soil mostly of a light 
dry gravelly nature. Beyond the mountains, towards E., is soft mossy ground, 
eovered with heath and ling. Assess. property in 1815, £4684; in 1842-3, 
£7265, 2s. 9d. Eleven heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. The vill. of 
Ballantrae consists of one street of respectable dimensions, and an irregular 
mass of huts are spread along the shore. There are good roads to Stranraer 

* Full. Gaz., vol. i. p. 87. 

+ Presb. of Stranraer—Syn. of Galloway. Ptrn. Duchess de Coigny. P. T. Ballantrae. 

{ “The shore, excepting for about 2 miles opposite to the village of Ballantrae, 
is in general high and rocky, having a tremendous surf or swell beating against it, 
when the wind blows from the west or north-west. Opposite to this coast, the sea 
appears landlocked, for a most spacious bay of nearly 20 or 30 leagues diameter is 
formed by part of the coast of Galloway, part of the two counties of Down and Antrim 
in Ireland, the east coast of Argyleshire, part of Dumbartonshire, and the whole 
stretch of coast along the shire of Ayr for about 80 miles. All this vast extent of 
coast is easily discernible by the naked eye in a clear day, together with the islands 
of Sana, Arran, Bute, and the two small islands of Cumbrae.” —Fullarton’s Gazetteer 
of Scotland, p. 96. 

§ “The salmon fisheries on this river draw a rent of about £210 per annum.’— 
Stoddarl’s Angler, p. 422. 
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and Girvan, and the par, has weekly steam communication to Glasgow; but 
the vill. does not display the amount of bustle, formerly caused by the passing 
of the mail through the place to and from Portpatrick, at the period when t 
Trish mails were conveyed by that route.* Ardstinchar Castle stands on 
rock (within the par. glb.) at the Bridgend of Ballantrae. Par. ch. sit. 600; 
glb. £15; stip. £258, 1s. 3d. Free ch. attend. 230; Sab. schs. 73. Ref. P. 8. 
ch., attend. 80 to 150. Pop. in 1841, 1651. In 1849 on p. r. 37; cas. 160; _ 
orph. or des. 6. Assess. £148, 4s. 3d. Relief of poor on r. £135, 12s. 9}; 
cas, £18, 14s. 14d.; med. r. £6, 19s. 33.; exp. £25, 1s. 7d.; tot. £184, 7s. 93d. 
Par. schm. salary, maximum, and interest of £400 to educate poor children; 
attend, in 1837, 32; four private schs., attend. 141. 


PARISH OF BARR+—TIn the district of Carrick, on the banks of the Stin- 
char, haying Kirkeubrightshire to its 5. The surface is very hilly, some of the 
heights rising from 1000 to 2700 ft.,t with extensive flats of untilled and mossy 
soil. The Stinchar, Minnoch, and Muck, water par., and there are a few 
small lochs. Area estimated at 100 sq. m., of which not more than 1-50th 
is cultivated, and not as much more cultivable. Assess. property in 1815, 
£5115; in 1842-3, £7578, Os. 7d. Nearest mkt. town, Girvan, 7 m. distant 
from vill. of Barr, which is situated on §. side of the Stinchar, at the confluence 
of the Gregg Water with that river. An annual fair held on last Saturday of — 
May at Kirk Domine, the remains of a Rm. Cath. chap. Par. ch. sit. 410; 
glb. £18; stip. £244, 17s. 10d.; attend. 180. Unap. tnds. £208, 12s. Free 
ch. attend. 145; Sab. schs. 45. Pop. in 1841, 959. In 1849 on p.r. 30; cas. 
3; orph. or des. 8. Money recd. £213, 10s. 34d. Relief of poor on r. £213, — 
7s. 11}.; cas. £15, 5s. 11d.; med. r. 19s.; exp. £12; tot. £241, 12s. 103d, 
Par. schm. salary, maximum; attend. in 1837, 37. a | 

“ 


PARISH OF BEITH §—In the W. part of Cunningham, and belonging partly 
to Renfrewshire, on E. side of the Rye Water, 7 m. long by 4 broad, with | 
; 


* “The inhabitants of this part of the country were, till within the last twenty or 
thirty years, almost as wild and rude as the remote highlanders of Ross-shire, thoug 
no doubt a great deal wealthier. And what the natural circumstances of the distric 
gave rise to, was greatly influenced, at one period, by the lawless state into which 
much of the population was thrown by smuggling. It is not yet more than forty years, 
since the immense bands of people, who in this district attend funerals would fall out 
on the road to the parish town where the church is situated, and without regard to 
the sober character of their duty, set down the corpse, and fight ont their quarrel with 
fists, sticks, and such other rustic weapons as they happened to be possessed of, till 
in the end one party had to quit the field discomfited, leaving the other to finish the 
business of the funeral. Brandy from the French luggers, that were perpetually 
hovering on the coast, was the grand inspiration on these polymachia, which it is need- 
less to say, are totally unknown in our own discreeter times. Anothor fact may b 
mentioned, as evincing the state of barbarity from which Ballantrae has recently 
emerged, that previous to the end of the 18th century there was not a single individu 
connected with the three learned faculties, not so much as a justice of the peace in 
the whole district, nor within 12 miles of it.’— Chambers Gazeteer of Scotland, p. 75. 

t Presb. of Ayr—Synod of Glasgow and Ayr. Patron, Crown. P. 'T. Girvan. q 

} See New Stat. Ac.,‘‘ Ayrshire,” p. 408. 

§ Presb. of Irvine~ Syn. of Glasgow and Ayr. Pat., Earl of Eglinton. P.T. Beith. 
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a surface slightly undulated, but rich, fertile, and famous for the excellency 
of its dairy produce. ‘The Lugton and Dusk Waters run through par., and there 
is a small loch at Blaelochhead. Clay, ironstone, coal, limestone, and freestone, 
exist. The botanical productions are various, both as to genera and species. 
Area, 11000 ac. Assess. property in 1842-3, £15,140, 9s. 7d. Eleven heritors 
of £100 Scots valued rent. The town of Beith has risen from a few houses to, 
in 1851, 4012 inhabitants; inhabited houses, 326. 20 m. N. of Ayr, anda 
station on the Glasgow and Ayr Railway,* and has some trade in linen yarn. 
Three large annual fairs, and a mkt. on Friday, at which there is sometimes 
a brisk trade in horses. There are branches of the Commercial, Union, and 
Western Banks. A news-room, two subseription libraries, and a well-built 
town house. Yills. Gateside, and two others at North Bar and Burn House, on 
road to Kilmarnock. Par. ch, sit. 1250; stip. £266, 8s. 5d. Umap. tnds. 
£1217, 11s. 7d. Free ch. attend. 280 to 310; Sab. schs. 60. Mitchell St. 
USP. ch., attend. 240; Sab. schs. 40. Head St. U. P. ch., attend. 400; Sab. 
schs. 140, junior class; betwixt 40 and 50, minister’s class. Pop. in 1841, 
5795. In 1849 on p. r. 117; cas. 82; ins. or fat. 2; orph. or des. 12. Assess. 
£717, 4s. 94.; other sources, £70, 2s. 10d.; tot. £787, 7s. 7d. Relief of poor 
on r. £555, 5s. Sid.; cas. £69, 11s. 2d,; med. r. £21, 1s.; exp. £77, 3s. O}d.; 
tot. £723, Os. 11d. Par. schm. salary £26, 10s.; attend. in 1837, 130. Hight 
private schools, at five of which attend. 248. Witherspoon, the well known 
author of “ Essay on Regeneration,’ was par. minister here; and in 1745 raised 
a company of volunteers for the king’s service; appeared at the battle of 
Falkirk; was taken prisoner; escaped; went to America, where he was 
president of the College of Princeton in New Jersey; returned and preached 
in Beith ch., and died in 1794. Montgomerie, one of our early Scottish poets ; 
Fulton, who introduced to Paisley the silk manufacture ; and Robert Shedden, 
of Gower Street, London, were natives of this par.t 


PARISH OF COLMONELL } —In the district of Carrick, on the sea coast near 
the mouth of the Stinchar, 19 m. long by 7 broad, 5 m. N. E. of Ballantrae. 
Grounds are hilly and poor, except on banks of the Stinchar, Dhuisk, and 
Lendal. Several lochs. The hill of Knockdolian serves as a landmark to 
yessels entering the Clyde. Area about 60,000 ac., of which about one- 
twentieth part is in tillage. Assess. property in 1815, £9029; in 1842-3, 
£12,424, 11s. Sd. Nineteen heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. At vill. of 
Colmonell are four annual fairs. Par. ch. sit. 500; glb. £13; stip. 
£266, 7s. 6d. Unap. tnds. £290, 7s. 1ld. There are also chs. belonging to the 
Ref. P. 8. and U. O. §., anda Free ch. Pop. in 1841, 2801. In 1849 on p. r. 


* The line is here supported on pile-work. 

+ “He proved a distinguished benefactor to the place of his nativity. In particular, 
he purchased the lands of Gatend in this parish, which he burdened with a perpetual 
annuity of £50, which he vested in trustees, who were directed to apportion the same 
among persons of respectable character, and who had resided three years in the 
parish, in annuities not exceeding £10, nor less than £5 to each. This grant has been 
of great benefit to the receivers, and the same has hitherto been awarded by the 
trustees in the most judicious manner. Mr. Shedden died in London 29th September, 
1826, aged 85.”—New Stat. Ac., p. 588. 

} Presb. of Stranraer—Syn. of Galloway. Ptrn. Duch. de Coigny. P. T. Ballantrae, 
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75; cas. 5; ins, or fat. 1; orph. or des. 5. Assess. £569, 2s. 9d. Relief f 
poor on r, £378, 11s. 10d.; cas. £6, 10s. 3d.; med, r. £61, 18s. 2d.; <p. 
£27, 15s.; tot. £474, 15s, 3d. Par. schm. salary £34. Four private sche, 
In this par. are various remains of ancient forts and cairns, and the fine ruin 
of Craigniel, belonging to the Marquess of Ailsa, and said to have been one of 
the hiding places of King Robert the Bruce. 


PARISH OF COYLTON OR COYLSTON*—Near the W. border of the district 
of Kyle, 5m. E. 8. E. of Ayr, 7 m. long by 2 broad. Surface flat and arable, 
ascending in aS. E.. direction, till it forms the heights called the Craigs of Co 
750 ft. high, and abounding with coal, lime, freestone, and marl, yielding 
twixt £9000 and £10,000 annually. The banks of the Coyle and Ayr have 
great natural beauty. Three lakes, of which the largest, Martnahaim, is 14 m 
long. Sundrum and Gadgirth castles are in this par., in the latter of which 
Knox preached. Area about 18 sq.m. Assess. property in 1815, £7144 
1842-3, £8144, 6s. 10d. Five heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. Several 
villages—Coylton,+ Joppa, Craighall, &c. Parish ch. sit. 750; glb. £12; stip, 
£254, 8s. 4d. Pop. in 1841, 1484. In 1849 on p. r. 46; cas. 10; orph. or 
des. 3. Assess. £281, 10s. 4d.; other sources, £1, 8s.; tot. £282, 18s. 4 
Relief of poor on r. £247, 14s. 334.; cas. £8, 8s. 3:d.; med. r. £9, 13s. Sd. 5 
exp. £28, 8s. 2d.; tot. £294, 4s. 2d. Par. schm. salary £30; attend. in 1837, 
42. Three private schs., attend. 106. ce 


PARISH OF CRAIGIE{—9 m. E. N.E. of Ayr, betwixt the Ayr and Irvine ~ 
waters, 7 m. long by 1} broad, with a level, fertile, and well enclosed surface, _ 
the eminences being green and pastoral. Area, 6500 ac. Assess. property in 
1815, £8511; in 1842_3, £8057, 13s. 5d. Four heritors of £100 Scots va 
rent. Both coal and lime haye been wrought. Craigie Castle, a very ancient 
building, is now in ruins. Par. ch. glb. £10; stip. £262, 3s. Unap. 
£99, Os. 7d. Pop. in 1841, 779. In 1849 on p. r. 14; cas. 6; ims. or fat. 
orph. or des. 2. Money reed. £99, 17s, 9}d. Relief of poor on r. £71, 98. 3 
cas. £4, 3s. 24d. ; med.r. £7, 3s. 43d. ; exp. £5, 19s. Gd.; tot. £88, 15s.4d. Par, 
schm. salary, maximum; attend. in 1837, 40. Private sch. at Underhills, attend.27. 


PARISH OF DAILLY§—In the district of Carrick, occupying a fine fertile’ 
valley, bounded by hills of moderate height, 6 m. long by 4 to 6 broad. 
Girvan Water, which rises above Loch Braden, on the borders of Ayrshire a 
Kirkcudbright, intersects it, and in its course flows through some deep a 
woody glens, full of romantic beauty. Although two m. from the sea coast, 1 
island of Ailsa|| is comprehended in par. Coal and limestone abound, the fi 

* Presb. of Ayr—Synod of Glasgow and Ayr. Patron, Crown. P.T. Ayr. 

+ Called so from “Auld King Coyl,” said to have been killed in a battle in the 
neighbourhood, ' 

+ Presb. of Ayr—Synod of Glasgow and Ayr. Patron, Campbell of Craigie. P.' U 
Kilmarnock. 5 

§ Presb. of Ayr—Synod of Glasgow and Ayr. Patron, Crown. P. T. Maybole. 

| This huge rocky island, called Ailsa Crag, is by far the most remarkable obj 
on the coast of Ayrshire. It rises to the height of about a thousand feet above t 
level of the sea, and is two miles in circumference at its base. To a great dista 
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mer having a thickness of 40 ft. Marl has also been extensively wrought and 
successfully applied to the land. The low lands are richly wooded. Area, 
17,000 ac. Assess. property in 1815, £7887; in 1842-3, £10,695, 9s. 11d. 
Six heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. The vill. of New Dailly is intersected 
by the high road. Par. ch.* sit. 650; glb. £14, 10s.; stip. £348, 7s.; attend. 
400 to 440; Sab. schs. 115; minister’s class for those above fifteen, 18. Free 
ch. attend. 150; Sab.schs. 25. Pop. in 1841, 2272. In 1849 on p. r. 112; cas. 
27; ins. or fat. 2; orph. or des. 7. Assess. £772, 18s. Relief of poor onr. 
£536, 16s. 9d.; cas. £28, 5s. 113d.; med. r. £36, 14s. 10d.; exp. £108, 7s. 33d. ; 
tot. £710, 4s. 10. Par. schm. salary £30; attend. in 1837, 75. Three pri- 
vate schs., attend. 133. A library and sayings bank. A mansion and old castle, 
called Kilkerran. 


PARISH OF DALMELLINGTON t— At the S. angle of the district of Kyle, 
on the N. bank of the river Doon, 8 m. long, by 2 to 3 broad. The upper 
part of the par. is formed by the termination of three ranges of hills, which 
form ridges, of varying but moderate elevation. The lower part is nearly one 
entire ridge of eminences, the different elevations of which are called Benwhat, 
Benbraniachan, and Benbeoch. The only flat land in par. is between this 
ridge and the Doon. Though the hills are in general easy of ascent, they form 


both on sea and on land, it is seen towering its majestic conical peak in solitary gran- 
deur, being nearly perpendicular on all sides, and consisting of a stupendous bare rock 
of the trap formation, on which there is hardly any vegetation, and no signs of life, 
with the exception of goats and rabbits, and numerous flocks of gannets or solan geese, 
and other sea fowl. The only beach is on north-east side; upon the west side there 
are stupendous ranges of precipitous columnar rocks, which are seen to the greatest 
advantage from a ship or a boat at a little distance. These columns average from 6 
to 9 feet in diameter, and rise in some places to the height of 400 feet. To the north 
of these cliffs, near the waters edge, in a recess between two columnar promontories, is 
a cave 12 feet wide, 50 feet long, and 30 feet high. It is a curious fact, that thrushes 
haye taken up their abode, and pour out their melody on this rock, as they do in the 
groves of the mainland. The proprietor, the Marquess of Ailsa, lets Ailsa (from which 
he takes his title as a British Peer) to a tenant for £30 per annum; and this rent is 
paid from the young gannets for the table, and the feathers of the numerous birds that 
frequent Ailsa. Near the beacon, on the east side, are the vestiges of the huts of 
fishermen. At a great height are the ruins of a square tower or chapel, of three 
storeys, each of them vaulted. By whom it was built or inhabited, is altogether 
unknown. Some yards distant from it is a spring of water. The summit of the rock, 
which none but the most adventurous would think of ascending, commands a noble 
prospect. 

* The ruins of the old ch., about 3 m. distant, lie in the burial ground, close by the 
highway ; but the sacred precincts of the good old building, are protected by a circle of 
trees, which preserves a feeling befitting a spot, lovely in itself, and invested with a 
large measure of interest from its associations. Pollock made a pilgrimage to the 
martyr shrines in the district of Dailly, and spent many days, it is said, in collecting 
traditions of those who had testified for the truth. Had the frail tenure of life 
not been suddenly snapt asunder, it is probable that the author of “ The Course of 
Time,’ would have given to the world many companion sketches to his “ Helen of the 
Glen.” Pollock, we believe, expressed a high appreciation of the character of John 
Stevenson, who suffered in the days of persecution, and whose remains lie in the 
churchyard of Old Dailly. 

+ Presb. of Ayr—Synod of Glasgow and Ayr. Patron, Crown. P. T. Ayr. 
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gorges and mountain passes of fascinating interest. A part of Loch Doon is in 
par., and where the river issues from the lake is a precipitous pass, called Glen 
Ness.* Coal, limestone, and ironstone, are in great abundance. Area, above 
20,000 ac., of which about 1500 under tillage. Assess. property in 1815, 
£2566; in 1842-3, £3678, 15s. 7d. There is only one heritor of £100 Scots 
valued rent. The vill. of Dalmellington is surrounded on all sides by gently 
rising grounds, clad with the richest verdure to the summits, and studded over 
with abundance of handsome cattle peculiar to this county. The sites of two 
castles are pointed out — one, a few hundred yards above the vill., which from 
a traditionary story of its occupant, is still spoken of as Dame Helen’s Castle, 
has been a small building — one of the oldest houses in the vill., from having 
been built of the materials of the castle, is called the Castle House, and on one 
of its door lintels, bore a few years ago, the date 1003. The vill. seems to 
have been a dependency of this castle, for closely overhanging the vill., and 
between it and the castle, is a most complete moat of considerable height; one 
of those primitive courts, whence laws were promulgated, and where the justice 
of those days was administered. The land between the castle and the moat 
still bears the name of the Castle Crofts, and at a little distance from thence 


* “Ranking as the finest landscape in Ayrshire, and vieing with the most magnificent 
mountain passes of the north, Glen Ness possesses attractions of no ordinary character. 
The appearance it presented in past days, is sketched in a local volume now compara- 
tively unknown. A huge ridge of black rocks, stretched across the foot of Loch Doon, 
over which the water was precipitated, forming a cascade ; but they were soon appa- 
rently lost in the bosom of a deep ravine, which seemed for ever unquenched, greedily 
drinking in the liquid stores of the loch. Nearly ninety years ago, an arduous task 
was undertaken by the Earl of Cassilis and Mr. Macadam of Craigengillan, the joint 
proprietors. It was neither more nor less than the removal of the ledge at the head 
of the ravine, which formed the waterfall, and the cutting of two tunnels through the 
rock. So far was the scheme successful, that the level of the loch was reduced to the 
extent of 14 ft. The land laid dry by the subsiding of the waters was found to be of 
little value, and to this day it remains unproductive. Two sluices were likewise erected 
at the mouth of the loch, by which the current might be regulated. When heavy and 
continuous rains set suddenly in, however, Loch Doon speedily assumes its primitive 
size. Despising artificial obstructions, it rolls fiercely over the barrier, and sweeping 
wildly through the glen, overflows the luxuriant meadows on the banks of the river. 
Glen Ness is about a mile in length. The bed of the Doon is not above four yards 
broad; and in computing the entire width of the glen, we have only to add the narrow 
footpath, scooped out of the rock, a few feet above the surface of the stream. This 
path was projected and executed by the late Mr. Macadam of Craigengillan. The 
rocks on each side rise perpendicularly to a height of more than 200 feet. The preci- 
pices are clothed with shrubs and trees, which overarch the stream, at times forming 
sylvan canopies, with a sweetair of seclusion. For the geologist, the rocks afford a fer- 
tile field of scientific speculation; while the botanist will luxuriate among the floral 
specimens he picks up plentifully by the pathway. The mountain ash grows to great 
perfection here, and among the most attractive specimens of flora, are the sweetly 
scenting wild thyme and the purple heath. A pathway, skirting the summit of the 
precipitous rocks, discloses many scenes of beauty and interest, extending at times 
along the valley of the Doon to a considerable distance. The country in the vicinity 
of Berbeth House, dotted by clumps of plantation, which lend variety and interest to 
the scene, is opened up to the view of the pilgrim. A ridge of hills, teeming with 
memories of the Covenanters, among which Benbeoch stands pre-eminent, forms the 
fitting back ground of the landscape.”— Wylie’s Ayrshire Streams, p. 97-8. 
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is the Gillie’s Knowe. The vill. reading room is a neat one storey building. 
The shelves are supplied with a number of valuable volumes, and on the table 
are a supply of newspapers and magazines. ‘“ This room was established in 
1835, through the munificent bequest of one of the vill. merchants. Those 
who wish fo avail themselves of the privileges of the institution, may do so by 
paying a small subscription. Not far from Gaa’s reading room, the house is 
pointed out where Robert Hettrick, the blacksmith poet, resided. Here the 
sturdy but fanciful ‘ Burnewin’ beat out bars of iron and rhyme at the same 
instant—simultaneously welding the red hot metal into useful implements, and 
his random thoughts into musical verses. Commonplace as are some of his pro- 
ductions, a refined sensibility is occasionally discovered in Hettrick’s songs, that 
has obtained for them a home in the hearts of the people.”* The inhabs. are 
partly engaged in woollen manufactures and coal works, and within a mile or so 
of this quiet hamlet, on Dunaskin Burn, the wealthy and enterprising firm of 
Houldsworth, lately erected extensive iron works, with streets of houses for the 
workmen, &c., called Waterside, which is wholly occupied by the mining popu- 
lation. Nearest mkt. town, Ayr. Fairs are held at Dalmellington on Shrove 
Tuesday, Hallowe’en, and Friday after Whitsunday, O.S. Par. ch. sit. 400; 
glb. £20; stip. £158, 6s. 8d. Free ch. attend. 300; Sab. schs. 50. Pop. in 
1841, 1199. In 1849 on p. r. 70; cas. 21; orph. or des. 4. Assess. £79 ; 
other sources, £194, 4s. 1d. ; tot. £273, 4s. 1d. Relief of poor on r. £248, 7s. 3d. ; 
cas. £13, 8s. 8d.; med. r. £3, 7s. 6d; exp. £11, 12s. 6d.; tot. £276, 15s. 11d. 
Par. schm. salary, maximum. ‘Two private schs., attend. in 1837, 110. 


PARISH OF DALRY t—In the district of Cunningham, to S. of par. of Largs 
and Kilbirnie, 9 m. long by 3 to 8 broad, with a beautiful and fertile valley 
along its E. division, varying from half m. to one m. in breadth. To W. Baid- 
land and Caerwinning Hills, the former 946 ft., and the latter 634 ft. above sea 
level. It is well watered by the Caaf,t (flowing in a southern course), Rye, 


* Wylie’s Ayrshire Streams, p. 93. 

+ Presb. of Irvine—Synod of Glasgow and Ayr. Patron, Blair of Blair P.T. Dalry. 

t “ Ascending the course of the Caaf for little more than a mile, we arrive at a cas- 
cade of singular beauty—an old mill, lending a charm to the locality. Clusters of trees 
closely overarch the stream. The foundations of an ancient baronial tower may yet 
be traced in this neighbourhood, said to have been the residence of the Linnes of that 
Tk. A member of that now extinct family is supposed to have been the hero of “ The 
Heir of Linne,” one of the best specimens of our ancient ballad literature, couched in 
quaint language, presenting a vivid picture of the manners and customs of a past age, 
managed in a truly artistic style, and conveying a valuable moral in a way at once 
strikingly contrived and forcible. According to a zealous Jonathan Oldbuck of the 
West, the Swedish Nightingale is descended from this family. The facts, that towards 
the middle of the seventeenth century, the name of the Laird of Linne ceases to appear 
in public documents; that emigration from Irvine, then the chief port on the Clyde to 
the continental countries, was a common occurrence at that time among the wealthier 
classes; and that the Christian name of the fair Swede is purely Scottish, would seem 
so far to support the accuracy of the supposition. Can any thing more natural be con- 
ceived, than the exiled sons and daughters of Coila, preserving among their descendants, 
the names which they themselves bore, and which would remind them of the hills and 
glens—of the manly menand modest maidens— of their native land !— Warm hearted, 
generous, and enthusiastic, may we even not recognise a daughter of old Scotia in 
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Dusk,* Garnock, &c. Coal is in three places worked, from seams of from 24 to 
5 ft. thick: Limestone is plentiful, in strata of unusual thickness, abounding 
in petrifactions. Ironstone also occurs. Soil in the holm lands, a deep alluvial 
loam, along the base of the hills light and dry; and to E. of the Garnock, a thin 
cold tenacious clay. The moors abound with grouse. Area, 28} sq.m. Assess. 
property in 1815, £13,141; in 1842-3, £16,315, 15s. 9d. Hight heritors of £100 
Scots valued rent. The thriving vill. of Dalry, with, in 1851, 2706 inhabs., is 
nearly surrounded with the waters of the Garnock, Rye, and Caaf, haying a 
station on the South Western Railway, 18 m. N. N. W. of Ayr, 15 m. S.W. of 
Paisley. From this a branch strikes off to Kilmarnock. The people are em- 
ployed in weaving, a few in a woollen mill, and from 700 to 800 (two-thirds of 
whom are Irish, and earn from 10s. to 15s. per week) in the mines and quarries, 
which are stated in the New Stat. Ac. to produce £5000 annually.t Six annual 
fairs. Par. ch. sit. 950; glb. £24; stip. £282, 2s. 8d. Unap. tnds. £303, 19s. 
10d. U.P. ch. attend. 350; Sab. schs. 194. Rm. Cath. ch., attend. on 30th 
March, 1851, 297; Sab. schs. 40.{ There is also a Free ch. Pop. in 1841, 
4791. In 1849 on p. r. 92; cas. 76; ins. or fat. 5; orph. or des. 11. Assess. 
£351, 15s. 4d.; other sources, £37, 18s. 6d.; tot. £389, 13s. 10d. Relief of poor 
on r. £412, 16s. 8d.; cas. £303, 1s. 33d.; med. r. £121, 8s. 13d.; exp. £59, Is. 
8d. ; tot. £896, 7s. 94d. Par. schm. salary £30, 13s.; attend. in 1837, 146; three 
private schs. attend. 205. There are several public libraries and friendly societies: 


Jenny Lind? How singular the coincidence, that on getting a glimpse of Bothwell 
Castle, she involuntarily burst into song—so irresistible were her feelings moved 
on first beholding the old baronial tower! Laugh if you like at our fancy—call it 
fantastic and foolish ; but ever shall we cherish the pleasing speculation.”— Wylie’s 
Ayrshire Streams, p. 17. : 


* “he visitor finds scenery on the banks of the Rye, exceeding the anticipations — 


excited by the general aspect of the district. The windings of the Dusk Water, how- 
ever, reveal beauties still more attractive. Its banks are graced by the policies of 
Blair House, the residence of Captain Blair. In a sequestered dell, at a romantic 
angle of the rivulet, Cleaves Cove is pointed out to the pilgrim. It obtains its name 
from a farm steading in the vicinity, of some fame and considerable antiquity. ~-A 
pleasant stroll of 2 miles on the road to Kilwinning, brings you to a wayside cottage, 
where you procure a lighted lantern and a guide—a fair blue eyed boy, who leads 
you through the field to the cave, with the mysteries of which he is familiar. An 
aperture, some 3 feet high, affords an entrance to the interior of the limestone rock. 
The explorer should lay aside the principal part of his apparel ere he tempts the 


recesses of the cave. At times penetrating some pent up passage, destitute of air, and 


nearly closed with water and clay; anon creeping through close cramped crevices, 
you suddenly emerge into a spacious hall. Waving the lantern to and fro, the erys- 
tallised rock, and the water dropping from the roof, sparkle with the brilliancy of 
fireflies. The entire length of Cleaves Cove is little less than 200 feet. On reaching 
the extremity, the dampness of your spare supply of garments prompts a speedy 
retreat.” — Wylie’s Ayrshire Streams, p. 18. 

t “Ayrshire,” p. 232. 

} “The clergyman resident in Dalry has three stations to attend to, Dalry, Kilbirnie, 
and Saltcoats. He gives service in each place every third Sabbath. He wasin Dalry 
on 30th March, 1851, and the above numbers specify the attendance on said day. 


The same numbers would represent the average attendance in each of the two other — 


places throughout the year. The three congregations are distinct bodies, and the 
entire Catholic population, intrusted to the spiritual care of Dalry priest, is over 3000.” 
— Note by Clergyman. 


, 


. 
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PARISH OF DALRYMPLE*—In the district of Kyle, occupying some beau- 
tiful undulating and flat land, mostly arable, on the N. bank of the Devon, 7 m. 
long by 3 broad, and bounded by Ayr and Coylton. There are, however, nu- 
merous little round hills, around which is hung out the enchanting panorama of 
the Frith of Clyde, the islands of Bute and Arran, Cantyre, Ailsa Crag, and the 
lofty Benlomond. Four lochs—Snipe, Kerse, Lindston, and part of Martinham, 
most of which lies in Coylton, all of which swarm with pike, perch, and eel. 
Plantations of oak, elm, ash, spruce, and indeed almost all varieties cultivated 
in Scotland; six oaks in old garden at Skeldon, supposed to be 300 years old. 
Soil of various kinds, clay predominating, Area, 12 sq. m., more than one-half 
of which belongs to Marquis of Ailsa. Assess. property in 1815, £5343; in 
1842-3, £5615. About 4000 stones of sweet-milk cheese annually made. Vill. 
of Dalrymple is pleasantly situated on the Doon, 6 m. §.E. of Ayr, and 5 from 
Maybole, and gives name to an eminent Scottish family, anciently lords of the 
barony. Par. ch. glb. £12; stip. £244, Os. 10d. Unap. tnds. £187, 7s. 3d. 
Pop. in 1841, 909. In 1849 on p.r. 19; cas. 5; ims. or fat. 1. Money recd. 
£117, 14s. 54d. Relief of poor on r. £73, 13s. 11d.; cas. £8, 10s. 9d.; med. r. 
£2, 8s.; exp. £25, 17s.; tot. £110, 9s. 8d. Par. schm. salary £30; attend. in 
1837, 54. A private sch. at Hollybush, attend. 50. “Of societies, there are a 
friendly society, a musical society, a Burns’ club, and a curling club.”+ The 
ancient Roman road, connecting the Friths of Solway and Clyde, traversed par. 
from E.to W. Several old castles—Kerse, Skeldon, Barbieston, &c.—but can 
scarcely be traced. A number of British fortlets and cairns. 


PARISH OF DREGHORN{—In the district of Cunningham, lying between 
the waters of Irvine and Annock, Garrier Burn dividing it from Kilmaurs, 9 m. 
long by 1 to 3 broad, presenting a dead flat towards the sea, but rising in gentle 
undulations towards E. and N.E., and well cultivated and sheltered. Soil 
mostly a deep rich loam, exceedingly fertile, and noted for the excellence of its 
dairy produce. Coal and limestone are worked. Area, about 12 sq.m. Assess. 
property in 1815, £11,895; in 1842-3, £10,129, 18s. 8d. ight heritors of 
£100 Scots valued rent. Village of Dreghorn, 2 m. distant from Irvine, and a 
station on the Kilmarnock and Irvine Railway, is pleasantly situated on a gentle 
acclivity, and runs in irregular lines along the highway; and being white- 
washed, and interspersed with trees, has a very rural aspect. Par. ch. sit. 427; 
glb. £3; stip. £259, 15s. 1d. Unap. tnds. £738, 2s. 2d. Free ch. at Perceton, 
attend. 200. Pop. in 1841, 1222. In 1849 on p. r. 28; cas. 30; orph. or des. 4. 
Assess. £194, Os. 7d.; other sources, lls. 6d.; tot. £194, 12s.1d. Relief of 
poor on r. £86, 14s. 53d.; cas. £5, 6s. 11d.; med. r. £3, 2s. 4d.; exp. £24, 
18s. 33d.; tot. £120, 2s. Par. and one private sch. 


PARISH OF DUNDONALD §—A maritime par. in the district of Kyle, ex- 
tending 8 m. along the coast, from the mouth of the Irvine towards the S., and 


* Presb. of Ayr—Synod of Glasgow and Ayr. Patron, Crown. P.T. Ayr. 

+ New Stat. Ac., “ Ayrshire,” p. 286. 

+ Presb. of Irvine—Synod of Glasgow and Ayr. Patron, E. of Eglinton. P. T. Irvine. 
§ Presb. of Ayr—Synod of Glasgow and Ayr. Patron, Earl of Eglinton. P. T. 


Kilmarnock. 
H 
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comprehending an island called, Lady Isle.* Surface, for some way inland, 
almost a dead level, but rises into eminences forming the Clayin Hills, from 
which there is a rich and extensive prospect. Soil towards the shore sandy and 
unproductive; but the upper district yields excellent pasture, is in a state of fine 
cultivation, and adorned with belts of plantation. Coal has been wrought for 
many years. Area, about 17 sq. m. Assess. property in 1815, £14,385; in 
1842-3, £23,495, 12s. 3d. Nine heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. Vills., 
Troon, Dundonald, Shewalton, Loans, and Halfway. Troon, 7} m. S.W. of 
Kilmarnock, possesses one of the finest natural harbours on W. of Scotland, and 
is the property of the Duke of Portland, who built a splendid pier, 800 ft. long, 
and furnished it with wet and dry docks and a lighthouse. The promontory of 
Troon, forming a large segment of a circle, extends 1} m. into the sea, and 
affords excellent anchorage. The Duke is superior, and has a seat, called Ful- 
larton House, situate on a spacious lawn, and surrounded, except in front, with 
extensive woods. The village is well-built, and much frequented for sea-bath- 
ing. In 1840, upwards of 30 vessels belonged to the port, and 165,850 tons of 
coal were shipped. There is a large ship-building yard, and a rope and sail 
factory, and a branch of the Union Bank. The parish is crossed by the Kil- 
marnock and Troon Railway, and a communication is also maintained with the 
Glasgow and Ayr Railway, which runs 8. along the coast. Dundonald has an in- 
teresting aspect, with its one storey tenements, and stripes of carefully cultivated 
land adjoining, and the beehives clustering among pretty flower pots, to which 
the ruins of Dundonald Castle impart a romantic air.t Jn the rear of the ruin 
a precipice juts forward, overhung by dark masses of trees, at whose feet slum- 
bers a miniature loch, formed by a gurgling streamlet, which meanders plea- 
santly through the valley. Shewalton is inhabited by some hundreds of colliers, 

and Dundonald and Loans by weavers and artizans. Halfway is a suburb of 
Irvine. Par. ch. sit. 615; glb. £8; stip. £278, 1s. 7d. Unap. tnds. £655, 11s. 
1d. A Chap. of Ease at Troon, attend. 650; Sab. schs.'75, Free ch. attend. 203; 

Sab. schs. 39. U.P. ch. at Troon. Pop. in 1841, 6716. In 1849 on p.r. 
190; cas. 94; ins. or fat. 7; orph. or des. 14. Assess. £1333, 3s. 6d.; other 
sources, £23, 6s. 103d.; tot. £1356, 10s. 43d. Relief of poor on r. £965, 2s. 
1d.; cas. £160, 18s. 2d.; med. r. £36, 16s. 73d.; exp. £180, 17s. 53d.; tot. 
£1343, 14s.743d. Par. schm. salary £29, 18s. 9d.; attend. in 1837, 55. Hight 
private schs., at eight of which attend. 494. { 


PARISH OF DUNLOP {—JIn the upper part of the district of Cunningham, 
lying betwixt Beith and Stewarton, 7 m. long by 2 to 3 broad, gently undulat- 
ing, with a gradual slope from S.W. to N.E. Soil in general of a clayey reten- 


* Uninhabited and rocky, 2m. S. W. of ‘Troon point, having two towers or beacons 
on it, for the direction of vessels. 

+ This castle is supposed to have been built by the Stuarts before their accession to 
the throne. Here they afterwards frequently resided. It gives the title of Earl to the 
Cochrane family. Auchans, the lovely residence of Mr. Gairdner, the commissioner 
for the Earl of Eglinton, is in the vicinity. Here Dr. Johnson and Boswell visited 
the Countess of Eglinton. A small ruin is pointed out in the neighbourhood of Dun- 
donald Castle, as the remains of an ancient chapel, dedicated to the Virgin, where 
James VI. made numerous offerings. 

¢ Presb. of Irvine—Syn. of Glasg.& Ayr. Patron, E. of Glasgow. P.T. Kilmarnock 
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tive nature, and very productive, especially in grass. Limestone is very abun- 
dant. Area above 6000 ac., of which more than one-half is cultivated grass 
land, and about 1200 in tillage. Assess. property in 1815, £6762; in 1842-3, 
£8492, 11s. 10d. Six heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. The par. has been 
long noted for its dairy produce, but especially for its cheese, of which about 
25,000 stones are annually produced. Village of Dunlop, 7} m. N.E. of Irvine, 
consists of one street, inhabited by about 300 persons. Par. ch. sit. 750; glb. 
£20; stip. £251, 8s. 5d. Unap. tnds. £256, 18s. 9d. Attend. 400; Sab. schs. 
44, There is also a Free ch. Pop. in 1841, 1206. In 1849 on p.r. 19; cas. 
42; ins. or fat. 1. Assess. £18, 3s. 103d.; other sources, £19, 14s.; tot. £37, 
17s. 103d. Relief of poor on r. £137, 19s. 5d.; cas, £3, 18s. 1d.; med. r. £2, 
19s. 54d.; exp. £19, Os. 23d.; tot. £163, 17s. 2d. Par. schm. salary £27, 16s., 
attend. 36. Three private schs., at two of which attend. 74. 


PARISH OF FENWICK*—In the district of Cunningham, bounded N. by 
Renfrewshire and S. by Kilmarnock, 9 m. long by 6 broad, having a gradual 
ascent towards N. Formerly, the par. was a fen or moss, but has been much 
reclaimed, though even yet one-fourth of par. is a complete bog. A thin seam 
of coal and a freestone quarry, with abundance of limestone. Area, 14,500 ac. 
Assess. property in 1815, £8987; in 1842-3, £9365, 13s. 9d. Vill. of Fenwick, 
4m. N. E. of Kilmarnock, occupied chiefly by weavers, is on road from Glasgow 
to Kilmarnock, and Rose Fenwick stands } of a m.S. Fenwick is noted in 
ecclesiastical history, for having been under the ministerial superintendence of 
the celebrated Guthrie, a zealous champion. of the Covenant, before and after 
the Restoration. In this par. also is the venerable dwelling of the Howies of 
Lochgoin.t Par. ch. sit. 750; glb. £23; stip. £149, 8s. 1d. U. P. ch. attend. 
520; Sab. schs. 50, There is also a Free ch. Pop. in 1841, 2018. In 1849 on 
p. r.34; eas. 10; orph. or des. 5. Assess. £307, 4s. 1d. Relief of poor onr. £249, 


* Presb. of Irvine—Syn. of Glasg.& Ayr. Patron, E.of Glasgow. P.T. Kilmarnock. 

+ “A kindly welcome is accorded the pilgrim to the moors on arriving at Lochgoin. 
In a small apartment at the southern extremity of the steadings is deposited an ex- 
tensive library, accumulated chiefly by John Howie, author of the ‘ Scots Worthies, 
and father of Mr. Thomas Howie, the present occupant of the farm. The visitor, if 
of an antiquarian turn of mind, will feel gratified, on inspecting many theological 
works of an early date. There are several specimens of the typography of Christopher 
Barker, an early printer, who has pretty generally obtained the credit of having 
printed the first newspaper established in Britain. There are also some MS. volumes 
in the handwriting of the author of the ‘ Scots Worthies.’ 

“The antiquary will likewise feel interested in a collection of silver coins of ancient 
date. These were found by a member of the household in the vicinity of the steading 
some years ago. In the troublous times of the persecution, it is probable that this 
money had been deposited in the spot for safety, on the occasion of Lochgoin being 
approached by the troops, and that either the coins themselves, or the pit where they 
lay, had not been remembered. Among the relics of the Covenanting celebrities, is 
the Bible of Captain Paton of Meadowhead, with his autograph on a page of the New 
Testament, and an inscription, stating that the book was presented to Mrs. Paton by 
her husband, when he was about to be executed in the Grassmarket of Edinburgh. 
A drum, horn, and flag, and the sword of Captain Paton, are likewise shown. These 
relics flourished in the field of Drumclog; and in connection with the sword, it is 
related, that its possessor one day killed twenty-three of the enemy.” —Wylie’s Ayr 
shire Streams, p. 44 and 47. 
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8s. 4d:; cas. £6, 3s. 103d.; med. r. £5; exp. £15; tot. £275, 12s. 24d. Par. schm. 
salary £27, 16s. 04d.; attend. in 1837, 53. Three private schs., attend. 192. 


PARISH OF GALSTON*—In the upper part of the county, contiguous to 
Lanarkshire, and separated by the river Irvine from Loudon, 13 m. long by 
from 4 to 5 broad; its surface diversified with hills, the highest of which are 
Distincthorn and Molmont Hill, 1100 and 1000 ft. respectively above the sea 
level. Coal is extensively worked, though frequently interrupted with dikes. 
In the channel of the burn Ann, is found an ornamental stone, called the Galston 
pebble, and nodales of agate and chalcedony occur.on top of Molmont Hill. The 
district is watered by some small tributaries of the Irvine, and the Avon of 
Lanarkshire rises in upper part of par. Area about 23 sq. m., of which about 
two-thirds are arable. Assess. property in 1815, £9638; in 1842-3, £10,448, 
Par. ch. sit. 1028 ; glb. £15 ; stip. £178, 16s.; attend. on 31st March, 1851, 477. 
Free ch. attend. 300; Sab. schs. 55. U. P. ch. sit. 547; attend. 400; Sab. schs. 
115. Town of Galston, 14 m. N.N.E. of Ayr, is a station on the South Western 
Railway, chiefly inhabited by cotton weavers. It is a town of considerable size 
(Pop. in 1851, 2538) and pleasant appearance, deriving great ornament from 
the wooded “ banks axtd braes”’ of Loudon, which overhang it on N. side.t A 
fine stone bridge here crosses the Irvine. There are several corn mills, saw 
mills, a paper mill, and four annual fairs. Pop. in 1841, 4334. Average poor 
on roll previous to 1832, 24; expend. £117, 4s. 9d. In 1837, expend. £215. 
In 1849 on p. r. 81; cas. 129; ims. or fat. 6; orph. or des. 22. Money recd. 
£683, Os. 33d. Relief of poor on r. £291, 9s. 103d.; cas. £407, 2s. 83d.; 
med. r. £75, 15s. 63d.; exp. £27, 7s.; tot. £802, 15s. 13d. Par. schm. salary, 
maximum; attend. in 1837, 114. Four private schs., attend. 293. There is 
a total abstinence society, with, in 1850, 38 adult and 120 juvenile members. 


PARISH OF GIRVAN §—In the district of Carrick, on S. side of the river 
Girvan, at its embouchure, extending about 9 m. along the coast, by a mean 
breadth inland of 4m. A ridge of hills runs across par., rising from 1000 to 


* Presb. of Ayr—Synod of Glasgow and Ayr. Patron, Duke of Portland and 
Marquess of Titchfield. P.T. Kilmarnock. 

t “The number of persons who reside in the village of Galston, whose rents in pro- 
perty or tenantry amount to £10 and upwards, is 43; of those whose rents and above 
£5 and under £10, the number is 113. The inhabitants feeling the want of a magistracy 
in the village, made application a few years ago to the baron bailie, appointed by his 
Grace the Duke of Portland, the superior of the village, to delegate his power to two 
persons in the village. The application was granted, and two persons named out of 
a leet fixed upon by the inhabitants. In addition to the two bailies, there are twelve 
councillors, one half of whom retire annually; their places are supplied by the election 
of the householders, who meet and vote by signed lists. There are no customs or as- 
sessments levied. The bailies impose small fines for assault or disorderly conduct, 
tending to a breach of the peace, and failing payment, cause the delinquents to be 
imprisoned for a short time in a place of confinement which they have. The bailies 
represent that they are destitute of any real authority, and are in doubt as to the ex- 
tent to which they are entitled to carry out the little they possess.” —Report on Mu- 
nicipal Corporations. 

¢ New Stat. Ac., “ Ayrshire,” p. 189. 

§ Presb. of Ayr—Synod of Glasgow and Ayr. Patron, Crown. P. 1. Girvan. 
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1200 ft.; the S. side of which is much elevated, yet for the most part verdant, 
the N. division being fertile and under good cultivation. Soil a dry light mould, 
on a sandy or gravelly bottom. Lime is plentiful, and a copper mine is wrought. 
Area, 293 sq.m. Assess. property in 1815, £9796; in 1842-3, £12,845, 1s. 1d. 
Hight heritors of £100 Scots valued rent, The town of Girvan, originally 
called Inver-Garvan, is situated on the left bank of the river facing the sea, 
exactly opposite Ailsa Crag, 21m. S.W. of Ayr. It is wretchedly built, and 
contained, in 1851, 7319 inhabs., nearly the whole of whom derive their sub- 
sistence from hand-loom weaving, for the Glasgow and Paisley market. In 
1838, there were 1800 hand looms. There is a town hall, branches of the Union 
and Western Banks, a harbour, with 9 to 11 ft. water, a weekly mkt., and two 
annual fairs.* Par. ch. sit. 850; glb. £12; stip. £280, 18s. 3d. Unap. tnds. 
£153, 9s. 1d. Ref. P. S. ch. attend. 80. U.P. ch. sit. 549; attend. 350; Sab. 
schs. 90. Rm. Cath. ch. attend. about 200; Sab. schs. 90 to 100. There are 
also Free and W. Meth. chs. Pop. in 1841, 7424. In 1837, average annual 
amount of contributions for relief of poor, £170. In 1849 on p. r. 350; cas. 
537; ins. or fat. 2; orph. or des. 84. Assess. £1312, 5s. 4d.; other sources, 
£13, 1s. 6d.; tot. £1325, 6s.10d. Relief of poor on r. £1217, 4s. 6d.; cas. 
£357, 8s. 4d.; med. r. £98, 10s. 44d.; exp. £96, 18s. 6d.; tot. £1770, 1s. 83d. 
Par. schm. salary £34; attend. in 1837, 150. Five private schs., at two of 
which attend. 148. 


PARISH OF IRVINE}+—In the district of Cunningham, and on the Frith of 
Clyde, 5 m. long by 2 broad, and bounded on all sides except N.E. by the 
Irvine, Annock, Garnock, and Lugton Waters. Surface flat and sandy on the 
coast and banks of the rivers; but to N, E. more elevated, of stiffish clay and 
fertile. Area, 6590 ac. Assess. property in 1815, £8690; in 1842-3, £10,156, 


* Heron, in his Scottish tour in 1793, says of Girvan—“ The houses are huts more 
miserable than those of Ballantrae. They are so low, as to seem at S. end of the vill., 
rather caves dug in the earth than houses built upon it. On N. W. side, and close 
upon the banks of the river, are indeed some more decent and commodious houses.” 
And though the place is improved, it is lamentable to read the testimony of a local 
clergyman. “There is a delightful reservoir on the neighbouring heights, yet the 
town has not a single jet of that water, and almost every other fountain is bad; there 
is an abundance of freestone and lime at quarries within sight, yet a majority of the 
houses are hardly habitable, and there are hundreds of acres of waste or barren land, 
both high and low in the immediate vicinity, yet the people have hardly space, 
even by packing the graves, to bury their frequent dead.”—“ The habitations,” says 
Wylie, “of the working people, are principally one storey and thatched ; they are 
over crowded to a fearful extent, and reveal scenes of dissipation, discontent, and 
misery, as well as of silent uncomplaining resignation of poverty and starvation. The 
poor are taxed for the maintenance of the poor; but when the collector of the op- 
pressive rate goes to enforce his claims, he is accompanied by a cart and a number of 
constables, by whose assistance he deprives the harassed ratepayers of their scanty 
compliment of furniture, if they are not ina position to comply with the demands of 
the law. Police bill there is none, and nuisances are allowed to generate disease with 
no scavenger but the clouds. The educational institutions of the town are numerous ; 
but the workshop wiles the youth away from school; and the sea shore, and the field, or 
worse still, the haunt of drunken dissipation, steals thousands from the house of God.” 

+ Presb. of Irvine—Synod of Glasg. and Ayr. Ptrn., Earl of Eglinton. P.'T. Irvine. 
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5s. 1d. Six heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. The town of Irvine is a po- 
pulous and thriving place, and is well and commodiously built. Its harbour is 
provided with a good quay, admitting vessels of 100 tons burden. The weaving 
of book-muslins, jaconets, and checks, employ many hands; and here are rope 
walks, tanneries, anchor foundries, and distilleries. Coal forms the principal 
article of export, averaging 300,000 tons annually; and the timber from America 
has yielded £3000 a-year to the Customs. In 1760, Irvine was the third port 
in Seotland. ‘Tonnage of registered vessels on 31st Dec. 1850—under 50 tons, 
1151; above 50 tons, 16,544. Tonnage that entered and cleared coastwise (in- 
cluding their repeated voyages) between 3lst Dee. 1849 and 31st Dee. 1850— 
sailing vessels: inwards, 7904; outwards, 178,260— steam yessels: inwards, 
67,818; outwards, 71,620. Tonnage of sailing vessels that entered and cleared 
from and to the colonies (including their repeated voyages) between the 3lst 
Dec. 1849 and 31st Dec. 1850— inwards, British, 5594; outwards, British, 
8020; foreign, 988. Tonnage of vessels that entered and cleared from and to 
foreign ports, between 31st Dec. 1849 and 31st Dec. 1850—Zinwards, British, 
99; foreign, 204: outwards, British, 23,153; foreign, 28,635. Customs’ gross 
revenue for year ending 5th Jan. 1845, £3387, 17s.; for year 1550, £665. 

The principal public edifices are the churches; an academy, and various other 
schs.; several libraries, a news-room, branches of the British Linen, Union, 
and Western Banks, and the Custom House. There are also a savings bank 
and 2 total abstinence society, with in 1850, 60 adult and 100 juvenile mem- 
bers. There is also a mechanics’ institution, a curlers’ and bowling club, and 
a horticultural society. 

A bridge connects the burgh with its suburbs—Half-way and Fullarton. 
These suburbs, though not within the royalty, are comprehended within the 
parliamentary boundaries. 

Iryine ranks among the most ancient of the royal burghs, a charter having 
been granted by King Robert in 1308. It is governed by a council of eighteen, 
from whom are selected a provost and three bailies. Fullarton is a burgh of 
barony, and claims a separate jurisdiction of its own. There are six incorpora- 
tions of trades. Municipal constit. in 1850, 154, Corporation revenue in 1850, 
£1798, 19s. 7}d. Pop. of burgh in 1851, 7550; males, 3306; females, 4244. 
Tnhab. houses, 810; uninhab, do. 14; building, 2. Irvine is a station on the 
South Western Railway; and here the Busby branch diverges, joining the Kil- 
marnock line, affording great convenience betwixt Kilmarnock and Irvine, The 
burgh is remarkable for having been the temporary residence of Burns as a 
flax-dresser; and the birthplace of James Montgomery, the poet ; John Galt, 
the novelist; and the Right Hon. David Boyle, late President of the Court of 
Session. Irvine unites with Ayr, Campbelton, Inverary, and Oban, in the 
return of a M.P. Constituency in 1851-2, 217. 

Par. ch.*—glb, £25; stip. £298, 2s. 4d. Unap. tnds, £105, 9s. 6d. Free 
ch, attend. on 50th March, 1851— forenoon, 167 ; afternoon, 231; evening, 380; 
Sab. schs, 101. Fullarton Free ch. attend. on 30th March, 1851, 327; Sab. 
schs. 190. U.P. ch., East, attend. on 30th March, 1851 — morning, 530; 
evening, 700; communion in the afternoon; Sab. schs. 250. U. P. ch. (James 


* A monastery of Carmelite or White Friars, was founded here in 1412. 
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Drummond, minister), attend. 650; Sab. schs.—cong. sch. about 160; ragged 
sch. 51. Bap. ch. attend. 130; Sab. schs, 52, Pop, of par. in 1841, 5214,* 
In 1849 on p. r. 155; cas. 68; ins. or fat. 5; orph. or des. 15. Assess. £658, 
14s, 114d.; other sources, £88, 6s, 11d.; tot. £747, 1s. 103d. Relief of poor 
on r. £699, 12s. O}d.; cas. £132, 2s. 2d.; med. r. £33, 13s. 4d.; exp. £89, 
14s. 5d.; tot, £955, 1s. 114d. In 1843, there were nine sehs., attend. 695. In 
1837, 200 attended the academy, which is a most excellent institution, and 
140 the Free sch. 

Trvine gave the title of Viscount to an English family, near Leeds, in 1661. 
The ninth and last inheritor of the title, died in 1778. 


PARISH OF KILBIRNIE t —In the district of Cunningham, having Largs on 
on N, and Beith on §., 74 m. long by a medium breadth of 24m. Surface 
to N. W. wild and pastoral, verdant uplands being succeeded by tracts of 
moss and heath; but along the banks of the Garnock, there is some fine deep 
mould of earth, ornamented with plantations and well enclosed. Besides the 
Garnock, which intersects par.,f the Maich and Routenburn come in from N. 
Kilbirnie Loch, 1 m. long by } m. broad, is well stored with pike, perch, trout, 
and eel, and affords facilities for the transport of coal, along the South Wes- 
tern Railway, on which Kilbirnie is a station. Coal has been worked, and 
freestone and limestone are abundant ; and ironstone, which long lay profitless, 
has been successfully smelted.§ Area about 17 sq. m., of which about 1500 


* The seeming discrepancy in pop. of the burgh and parish, arises from Half-way 
being comprehended in parish of Dundonald, 

+ Presb. of Irvine—Synod of Glasgow and Ayr. Ptn., Earlof Eglinton. P.T. Beith. 

t “ About one and a-half m. from its source, the Garnock forms a wild and romantic 
waterfall, called the ‘Spout o’ Garnock,’ a large irregular mass of rock, some 60 or 70 
feet in height, over which the water falls, dancing from ledge to ledge, in broken 
rugged streams. In winter, adorned with the drapery of the season, it presents a 
striking appearance; while in the rainy time of the year, it is yet more attractive. 
Then, rushing over the rocks in an immense volume and with great force, the current 
may easily be observed from the eminences lying far away in the distant valley. To 
the north of the waterfall rises Mistylaw. Though not the highest of the hills in the 
range to which it belongs, still it is the most striking of the group, especially when 
enshrouded in the dense mists which so often hang over the heights.’— Wylie’s Ayr- 
shire Streams, p. 12. 

§ “Has the reader ever occupied a seat in the late down train from Glasgow on 
the South Western Railway? If so, he must have seen and admired the Glengarnock 
Jronworks, shedding their refulgent light ‘ o’er glittering wave and crimsoned shore.’ 
Often has our sight been beguiled by the fairy glow of what seemed almost enchanted 
land; and often in fancy, have we glided back to the romantic ride in the evening 
train, when cooped in the dark close carriage. We were suddenly lighted up by 
what seemed a loch of molten gold—when grim chimnies, whence curled the fearful 
flames, revealed the smoke-begrimmed sons of Vulcan—and when the hoarse mono- 
tonous voice at the station, proclaiming our arrival at ‘Birnie, broke in upon our 
astonishment, and passengers leant back in slumber as the train again dashed off into 
the impenetrable gloom! How therefore couli we resist the temptation of a nocturnal 
ramble from Kilbirnie to Dalry—leading as it does over a country covered with 
coal-pits and rich in mines? Qn all hands blazing lights arose, and dense black 
yolumes of smoke darkened the atmosphere of evening. At pit heads, figures flitted 
hither and thither, like mysterious children of the night. Nestling among the ashes, 
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ac. are arable, 3400 in pasture. Assess. property in 1815, £5133; in 1842-3, 
£7677, 19s. Two heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. Town of Kilbirnie 
stands on the Garnock, 3 m. N. E. of Dalry, and 20 m. W.S. W. of Glasgow. 
It has a cotton and flax mill; a bleachfield and rope work. In 1838 it had 80 
looms, employed on cotton, silk, and woollen fabrics; about 200 hand-loom 
weavers, and above a hundred females engaged in flowering muslin. Pop. in 
1851, 3399. Close by are the the ruins of Kilbirnie House, the ancient residence 
of the Earls of Crawford, destroyed by fire in 1757. A short distance up the 
river is Glengarnock Castle, the property of the Earl of Glasgow, perched on 
the summit of a rock, situate on a bed of the river—a lovely and romantic 
object, A great horse mkt. is held at Kilbirnie on the 3d Wednesday of May, 
0. 5.* Par. ch. sit. 500; glb. £18; stip. £192, 12s. 10d.; attend. 450; Sab, 
schs. 100. Free ch. attend. 350 to 400, Sab, schs. 90. There is also a Ref, 
P. 8. ch. Pop. in 1841, 2631. In 1849 on p. r. 35; cas. 157; ims. or fat. 
1; orph. or des. 8, Assess. £270: other sources, £8, 19s.; tot. £278, 19s. 
Relief of poor or r. £104, 5s.;e@cas. £129, 6s. 7}d.; med. r. £10.; exp. 
£35, 14s. OLd.; tot. £279, 5s. Sd. Par. schm. salary £25, 13s. 4d; attend. 
in 1837, 66. <A private sch., attend. 47. In 1841 there were in par. four 
inns and eleyen whisky houses.t A total abstinence society at Kilbirnie, with 
in 1850, 30 adult members. 


PARISH OF KILMARNOCK{—In the district of Cunningham, bounded by 
Fenwick and Stewarton on N., and by the river Irvine, which divides it from 
Riccarton and Galston on §., 9 m. long by 4 broad. Surface level, with 
a gentle slope towards river; and throughout remarkably rich and fertile. 
About 100,000 tons of coal are raised annually, and sandstone of yarious — 
qualities is wrought. Area, 5600 Scots acres. About £5000 worth of cheese 
is made yearly. Assessed property in 1815, £20,175; in 1842-3, £37,569, 
10s. 10d. Real rental in 1839, “about £12,000.” § The town of Kilmar- 
nock is the only market town, but there are several villages and hamlets, 
chiefly inhabited by colliers; and the populous village of Riccarton,|| though 
in another par. is a suburb of Kilmarnock, and included in its parliamentary 
boundaries. Kilmarnock is the principal town in Ayrshire, for population, 
wealth, and appearance, though neither a royal borough nor the capital of the 
county, 12 m. N. N. E. of Ayr, with which town and Glasgow it is connected 


hideous bundles of rags revealed the midnight haunts of miserable mendicants. The 
elank of engines created an unceasing din sufficient—one could not help thinking— 
to keep the countryside awake. And hy the highway stood clusters of collier’s cot- 
tages, whence flowed the clamorous din of the demon dissipation.” — Wylie’s Ayrshire 
Streams, p. 14 and 15. 

* Burns would scem to have concluded a bargain at Kilbirnie fair, for in his 
“answer to a mandate by the surveyor of windows, carriages, &c.,” he includes among 
his possessions — 

“The fourth, a Highland Donald hasty, 
A red-wud Kilbirnie beastie.” 

+ New Stat. Ac.,“ Ayrshire,” p. 726. 

+ Presb. of Irvine— Synod of Glasgow and Ayr, Patron, Duke of Portland and 
Margness of Titchfield. P.T. Kilmarnock. 

§ New Stat. Ac,, “ Ayrshire,” p, 544. || See “ Parish of Ricearton.” 
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by the Glasgow and South Western and Kilmarnock and Troon Railways.* 
It is situated on the Irvine, at the influx of the Kilmarnock Water, both here 
erossed by several bridges. Though long and straggling, it is well built, and 
has a collegiate and several other neat chs.; a town hall, exchange, a spacious 
inn erected by the merchants’ society, an academy, free sch., and workhouse, 
&c. The aspect of the town is agreeable, and there are many elegant houses, 
presenting fronts of polished ashler, and a building material of fine freestone. 
Two centuries ago, Kilmarnock was a mere hamlet.t For many generations 
the place seems to have been distiguished by the manufacture of the “ braid 
bonnets,” so universally worn at one time by the Scottish border peasantry, as 
also the striped cowls which yet bear the name of the town. About the middle 
of the eighteenth century, the manufacture of woollen cloths was introduced. 
Carpet weaving increased with rapidity, and soon supplanted the manufacture 
of cowls and bonnets as the chief trade of the town. About the same time, the 
trade in shoes and boots was introduced. In 1791, the proportion of the pro- 
duce of the chief manufactures was carpets, £21,400; shoes and boots, £21,216; 
tanning, £9000; gloves, £3000; bonnets, night-caps, and mits, £1706. Since 
1791, it has entered into and carried on the cotton manufacture to a large 
extent; and shawls, gauzes, and muslins, of the finest texture and most elegant 
pattern are produced on an extensive scale. The tanning and dressing of 
leather, extensive dye-works, calico-printing concerns, breweries, hose, teles- 
copes, machinery, saddlery, hats, and tobacco, together with several large 


*“ An aged relative, now the oldest inhabitant of the town, relates how some eighty 
years ago, she was wont with her playmates, to raise a triumphant shout at the depar- 
ture or arrival of honest John Stirling, the Glasgow carrier. John was the last person 
in Kilmarnock who pursued the pack horse system of travelling. He resided near 
the Low Church place of burial; and once a-week, he departed from Glasgow with 
six milk-white ponies of diminutive dimensions, but possessed of much metal. A bell 
was suspended from the neck of the leader; rendered necessary, no doubt, by the dense 
mists which they must often haye encountered in Mearn’s Moor. The goods were 
packed in panniers, slung across the ponies’ backs. The amount of public patronage, 
and the number of his ponies, simultaneously diminished, and at length poor old Stir- 
ling himself passed away. The same authority tells how the town used to bestir itself 
when the first coach introduced into the locality passed through the place. The 
vehicle belonged to “ the Chancellor” (Lord Loudoun). It was drawn by four valu- 
able greys, on which his Lordship appeared to pride himself, as he also did in the 
gay trappings of his coach and attendants.”— Wy/lie’s Aurshire Streams, p. 38. 

+ “At the close of last century, it consisted solely of narrow and irregular streets, 
and was extensively edificed with mean thatched houses. But two events concurred 
with the influence of the improvement-spirit of the age, to effect a rapid and beantify- 
ing change on its appearance. In 1800,a desolating fire broke out in the lower part 
of the town, called Nethertonholm, and aided by drought and a stiff breeze, ran 
rapidly along both sides of the street, and made short and full work of demolishing 
a long array of thatched roofs; and it cleared the way and afforded occasion for a 
spirited effort by subscription, both in the town and among patriotic persons at a 
distance, to replace the old roots with improved ones of slate. About the same period, 
commissioners appointed by an Act of Parliament, which had been obtained by the 
magistrates for improving tlhe town, unsparingly removed nuisances, planned new 
streets, and speedily flung over the place a renovated, airy, and neat aspect. Yet the 
town is still remarkable for the utter disproportion of its breadth to its length, for the 
shortness, numerousness, and irregularity of the thoroughfares at its nucleus, and for the 
straggling and dispersed position of several of its outskirts.” — Full, Gaz., vol. ii. p. 124. 
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nurseries, all add to the wealth and importance of the town. The annual pro- 
duce of these was estimated in 1840 at £555,000. The value of the shawls, 
of which aboye a million are annually produced, was estimated at £240,000, and 
of carpets, at £150,000.* Pop. of town in 1851, 21,543. Inhab. houses, 1652; 
uninhab. do. 16; building, 13. Kilmarnock joins with Dumbarton, Port-Glas- 
gow, Renfrew, and Rutherglen, in returning an M.P. Constituency in 1851-2, 
600. There are branches of the Bank of Scotland, the Commercial Union, and 
Western Banks; aweekly newspaper, called the Kilmarnock Journal ;+ a 
savings bank, several friendly societies, and a total abstinence society, with, in 
1850-1, 220 adult and 160 juvenile members. Market days, Tuesday and 
Friday. The town is governed by a provost, four bailies, a treasurer, and 
eleven councillors. Municipal constituency, in 1850-1, 617. Corporation 
revenue, 1850-1, £530, 10s. 9. About }m. N. E, of the town, stand the ruins 
of Dean Castle, once the residence of the Earls of Kilmarnock. About 24 m, 
from the town is Rowallan Castle, where Elizabeth More, wife of King Robert 
IJ. was born; and about 14 m. from Dean Castle, is Craufurdland Castle, of 
great antiquity ; the central part is of modern erection, and is a fine Gothie 
structure. Par. ch., or the Laigh ch., is a collegiate charge ; sit. 1457; glb. of 
first minister, £20; stip. £145, 3s. Td.; glb. of second minister, £11; stip. 
£148, 7s. 9d.; attend. about 900; Sab. schs. 175, High ch. attend. on 30th 
March, 1851, 311; Sab. schs. 170. There is another ch. connected with the 
Establishment. The High ch. was built by subscription in 1732, and is a fine 
piece of architecture, with a tower about 80 ft. high. ‘There are three Free chs, 
free St, Andrews ch,, attend. 850 to 900; Sab. schs. 140. Free High ch., attend. 
1160; Sab. schs. 420. King Street U.P. ch, attend., 1150; Sab. schs. 460. 
Princes Street U. P..ch., attend. 430 to 450; Sab. schs. 160. Wellington Street 
U. P. ch., attend 350; Sab. schs.150. Ref. P. 8. ch., attend. 150; Sab. schs. 20. 


* “The carpet manufactory may, amidst conflicting claims, be regarded as now the 
staple of Kilmarnock. Even twenty or twenty-five years ago, it rivalled that of 
“Kidderminster, in England, and had no competitor in Scotland; and about that 
time, or a little later, it was greatly improved by the mechanical inventions of Mr, 
Thomas Morton, a citizen, who gives name to a locality in the vicinity of the gas 
works, who taught his townsmen at once to save time and labour, and to achieve 
accuracy and an extensive variety in their patterns; and who so early as 1826, received 
public demonstrations from the manufacturers of the town, of the debt of obligation 
which they felt his genius had imposed. During the year 1830-1, upwards of 1000 
weavers were employed in producing Brussels, Venetian, and Scottish carpets and 
rugs, the quality and patterns of which was not surpassed by any in the country. 
Three chief classes of carpets are manufactured, all of which are woven with harness 
—Brussels carpets, of the kinds called ‘points’? and ‘combers;? Wilton carpets, 
woven exactly like the former, except that the brass wires are grooved, and that the 
rib is cut open with a sharp knife after it has been fastened—and Scotch carpets of 
three qualities, 9 porters, 10} and 134. With the Wilton carpets, Buckingham Palace 
was furnished. Another very beautiful fabric, called Persian, is woven in the town 
for fire screens, the weft being tied into perpendicular warps by the hand, after the 
manner of making rugs. The designs are beautifully executed, from patterns pro- 
cured from Berlin, prepared there for ladies’ work, and found to be well adapted 
to this fabric, and better executed than any which can be obtained at home.”—Ful- 
larton’'s Gazetteer, vol. ii. p. 126. 

t It is not to be forgotten, in the literary history of the town, that here was put to 
press, and published, the first edition of the poems of Robert Burns. 
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Cong. ch. attend. 100; Sab. schs. 95. Evangelical Union, attend. above 800; 
Sab. schs. in the chapel, 203; in the Holm, 107; in Kilmaurs, 55. Rm. Cath. 
ch. attend. 30th of March 1851, 900; Sab. schs. 165. Pop. of par. in 1841, 
19,956. In 1849 on p. r. 387; cas. 827; ims. or fat. 10; orph or des. 68. 
Assess. £2772, 1s. 7d; other sources, £73, 8s. 10}d.; tot. £2845, 10s. 53d. 
Relief of poor on r, £1958, 12s. 8d.; cas. £1213, 8s. 7d.; med.r. £196, 12s. did. ; 
exp. £251, Os. 11d.; tot. £3619, 15s. 54d. The academy, conducted by three 
teachers, the classical teacher in which is parish schoolmaster, is attended by 
above 300 schs., and there are twenty-one private schs., at seventeen of which 
attend. in 1537, 2030. There are several libraries, a mechanics’ institute, and 
reading rooms, both for operatives and masters. 


PARISH OF KILMAURS*—In the district of Cunningham, 6 m, long by 
3 broad, its surface consisting of large flat fields, with many gentle risings and 
decliyities, tufted with plantations, ‘The Irvine and Garrier Waters bound 
par. ; and the Carmel, a tributary of the Irvine, called here Kilmaurs Water, 
intersects it. There is abundant supply of coal. Area, 5000 ac. Dairy an 
object of first importance. Assess, property in 1815, £11,617; in 1542-3, 
£12,969, 19s. 11d. Nine heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. Kilmaurs vill. 
is a burgh of barony, and governed by two bailies, chosen annually by a 
majority of the portioners, and was at one time famed for its cutlery,t+ but 
now chiefly inhabited by shoemakers, weavers, and colliers, Par. ch. sit. 550; 
glb. £10; stip. £276, 17s. 10d. Unap. tnds. £684, 3s. 5d.; attend. about 200; 
Sab. schs. about 80. U. P. ch. sit. 459; attend. on 30th March 1851, forenoon, 
250; afternoon, 400; Sab. schs. 50. There is also a Free ch. Pop. in 1841, 
2617. In 1849 on p.r. 78; cas. 45; ins. or fat. 3; orph. or des. 8. Assess. 
£504, 11s. 5d.; other sources, £8, 6s.; tot. £512, 17s. 5d. Relief of poor on 
r, £436, 5s.; cas. £13, Os. 8d.; med. r. £20, 3s. 2d.; exp. £43, 9s. 6d.; tot. 
£512, 18s, 4d. Par. schm. salary £25, 19s.; attend. in 1837, 85. Three private 
schs., attend. from 120 to 150. ' 

* Presb. of Irvine—Synod of Glasgow and Ayr. Patron, Earl of Eglinton. P.T. 
Kilmarnock. 

+ “The cutlers were famed for the keen edge they could communicate to their 
productions; hence ‘Sharp as a Kilmaurs whittle, passed into a proverb among the 
people of the west. A curious anecdote is given in the old Stat. Ac. A flowery 
young preacher had officiated at the forenoon service in the parish church. In the 
afternoon the village clergyman occupied the pulpit, and he opened his discourse thus 
— My frien’s, we ha’e had great routh o’ fine English ware amang us the day, but 
aiblins my Kilmaurs whittle will cut as keen as ony English blade; meaning that his 
discourse would, in all probability, be better understood, and be productive of more 
benefit. One of the Earls of Glencairn, who by the way were connected with the 
village, had originally possessed the title of Lord Kilmaurs, and who held a mansion 
near the place, a remnant of which may yet be seen, gave to the people of Kilmaurs 
a portion of land, to be divided equally among the burghers, and to remain in the 
possession of them and their heirs for ever. And now did the hum of the cutlers’ 
busy wheels cease; for having become landed proprietors, they disdained to manu- 
facture ‘whitiles, and betook themselves to the cultivation of the soil. For the 
produce of their extensive gardens, the villagers found a ready market in the more 
important towns of the west country. Change succeeding change, the landed gentry 
of Kilmaurs have vanished too, the property presented to them by the good Earl 
having somehow or other passed out of their hands.” — Wylie’s Ayrshire Stréams, 
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PARISH OF KILWINNING*—In the district of Cunningham, bounded on 
W. by Stevenston, which divides it from the Frith of Clyde, 7 m. long by 5 | 
broad. Surface has a gentle inclination towards E., with intermediate undula- 
tions, and is intersected by the valleys of the Garnock and Lugton. The 
district is fertile, and the rising grounds are adorned with plantations. The 
Dusk and Caaf also water par. Several large collieries, from which abont 
60,000 tons of coal are annually exported ; and freestone and limestone are in 
great abundance. Area, about 17} sq. m., of which a great part is composed 
of the barony of Eglinton. Assess. property in 1815, £13,786; in 1842-3, 
£15,260, 14s. 7d. Eight heritors of £100 Scots yalued rent. The ancient 
town of Kilwinning (pop. in 1851, 3265) is situated on a rising ground, about 2 m, 
from the sea, and is a station on the Glasgow and Ayr Railway, 3 m. N. N.W. 
of Irvine. The town has a handsome par. ch.; remains of a rich and cele- 
brated abbey, founded in 1140;+ an ancient fountain, dedicated to St. Win- 
ning; a masonic lodge, the oldest in Scotland;{ and an archery society, which 
existed before 1488.§ There are numerous looms employed in the cotton and 


* Presb. of Irvine — Syn. of Glasgow and Ayr. Ptrn. Earl of Eglinton. P.T. Irvine. 

7 The Abbey of Kilwinning was dedicated to St. Winning, and appropriated for 
the reception of monks of the Tyronensian order, a detachment of whom were 
brought from Kelso. King Robert Bruce, who appears to have been a most munifi- 
cent benefactor of the church, probably in order to appease the clergy for the murder 
of Comyn before one of their altars, granted to the monks of Kilwinning the lands of 
Halland near Irvine, as also viginti solidos, gquos annuatim de terra sua de Kilmer- 
nock heredibus de Baliolo reddere solebant. Previous to the Reformation, through 
the gifts of various persons, the monastery is supposed to have enjoyed a revenue 
equal to £20,000 of present money. The following is a list of the parish churches 
belonging to it at that time— Kilwinning, Irvine, Kilmarnock, Loudon, Ardrossan, 
Kilbirnie, Kilbride, Beith, Dunlop, Dreghorn, Dalry, Stevenston and Stewarton, in 
the district of Cunningham; Dumbarton and Kilmaronock, in Dumbartonshire; South 
and North Knapdale, in Argyleshire; Kilmeny and Kilbride, in the Isle of Arran. 
The last Abbot was Gavin Hamilton, a man of high historical note, on account of the 
vigorous resistunce which he made to the progress of the Reformation. ‘This zealous 
divine not only thought it necessary to battle with the arms of the spirit, but was in- 
duced by the exigency of the time to take up mortal weapons. He perished in a skir- 
mish between the adherents of Queen Mary and those of James VI., fought near the 
Watergate of Edinburgh, June 28, 1571. At the general dissolution of the religious 
houses, Alexander, Earl of Glencairn, so noted for his zeal in promoting the Refor-_ 
mation, obtained a grant of the Abbey of Kilwinning, but the temporalities were 
afterwards (1603) erected into a lordship in favour of the Earl of Eglinton. 

+ The Lodge is reported to have been founded by the architect and masons who 
came from the Continent to build the Abbey. . 

§ Two kinds of archery have been practised here from time immemorial. The one 
is a perpendicular mark, called the papingo. The papingo is a bird well known in 
heraldry (the parrot). It is on this occasion cut out in wood, fixed in the end of a 
pole, and placed 120 feet high, on the steeple of the monastery. The archer who 
shoots down this mark is honoured with the title of Captain of the Papingo. He is 
master of the ceremonies for the ensuing year, sends cards of invitation to the ladies, 
gives them a ball and supper, and transmits his honours to posterity by a medal with — 
suitable devices appended toa silver arrow. The prize from 1488 to 1688 was a sash, | 
or, as it was called, a benn, consisting of a piece of taffeta or Persian, of different 
colours, chiefly red, green, white, and blue, and not less in value than £20 Scots. 
This honourable badge was worn and kept by the captain, who produced another of — 
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silk manufactures,* for the Paisley and Glasgow mkts. There is a sub-branch 
of the Commercial Bank of Scotland; two annual fairs; several friendly 
societies; and a total abstinence society, with in 1851, 130 adult and 340 
juvenile members. YVills.—Byres, which is immediately contiguous to Kilwin- 
ning, Doura, Fergushill, and Dalgarven. Par. ch, sit. 1030; glb. £14; stip. 
£316, 8s. 5d. Unap. tnds. £670, 9s. 1d. Free ch. attend. 250 to 280; Sab. 
schs. 100. U. P. ch. sit. 250; attend. on 30th March 1851, 200; Sab. schs. 90. 
Evangelical Union, attend. about 120; Sab. schs. about 40. U. O. S. ch., 
attend. about 200; Sab. schs. 116. Pop. in 1841, 5251. In 1849 on p. r. 157; 
cas. 215; ins. or fat. 4; orph. or des. 11. Assess. £1101, 15s. 2d; other 
sources, £25, 14s. 9d.; tot. £1127, 9s. 11d. Relief of poor on r. £722, 13s. 14d.; 
eas, £226, 1s. 3d.; med. r. £108, 11s, 24d.; exp. £70, 14s.; tot. £1127, 19s. 7d. 
Par. schm, salary, maximum, Six private schs., attend. in 1837, 564. 

In the S. part of this par. stands the noble domain of Eglinton Castle. This 
elegant mansion, which has recently been rebuilt, is a very extensive specimen 
of the modern castellated style, and is surrounded by spacious lawns and 
gigantic trees of ancient growth; this having been the seat of the Montgomeries, 
Harls of Eglintoun, for nearly five centuries. In August 1839, at this princely 
domain, was revived the long disused and almost forgotten pageant of a tour- 
nament. The arrangements for the tilting, and its chivalrous accompaniments, 
were costly and magnificent in the extreme, and thousands, from all quarters 
of the kingdom, thronged to witness the alluring spectacle, 


PARISH OF KIRKMICHAEL—+ In the district of Carrick, on S. side of the 
Doon, having Maybole betwixt it and the sea, 12 m, long by 5 broad. Surface 
hilly and for the most part pastoral, Glenalla rises above 1600 ft. The Doon 
bounds par., and the Girvan runs through it. Six lakes, the largest of which 
is Loch Spalander. There are a few plantations. Here, among other fine 
mansions, are Cloncaird Castle, Blairquhain, and Cassillis Castle,t the last of 
which is picturesquely situated on the Doon. Area, 36 sq.m, Assess, property 


equal value the following year. At the revival of Archery in 1686 there was substi- 
tuted apiece of plate, which continued to be given by every captain till 1723, when the 
present silver arrow was substituted. The other kind of shooting is at butts, point 
blank distance (about 26 yards). The prize at butts is some useful piece of plate, given 
annually to the Society by the senior surviving archer. The custom of shooting the 
papingo is introduced fictitiously into the tale of Old Mortality, where however it is 
called the popinjay. 

* In 1840, there were 350 looms, 60 of which were harness and 290 plain. 

+ Presb. of Ayr—Synod of Glasgow and Ayr. Patron, Crown. P. T. Maybole. 

+ This place was the scene of the story of Sir John aa, and furnishes the ground- 
work of the popular ballad— 


“The gypsies they came to my Lord Cassilis’ yett, 
And Q! but they sang bonnie ; 
They sang sac sweet, and sae complete, 
That doun cam our fair lady. 


She cam tripping doun the stairs, 
Wi? a’ her maids before her ; 

As soon as they saw her weelfaur’d face, 
They coost their glamourie owre her.” 
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in 1815, £8745; in 1842-3, £10,035, 3s. 5d.; real rent in 1840, above £9000, 
Seven heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. There is an excellent freestone 
quarry at Balwhirn and abundance of limestone. The vills. of Kirkmichael 
and Crosshill, are inhabited by a numerous pop., chiefly employed in cotton 
weaving, &c., for the Glasgow warehouses. Many females are also engaged in 
what is called—the Ayrshire needlework. Both vills. are neat and clean, 
There are also a large tilework, a saw mill, bone mill, flax mill, and several ; 
corn mills in par. Par. ch. sif. 560; glb, £17; stip. 277, 2s. 8d. Unap. tnds, 
£71; attend. on 30th March 1851, 330; Sab. schs. 82. A Chapel of Ease at | 
Crosshill. Pop. in 1841, 2933. In 1849 on p, r. 72; cas. 25; ins. or fat. 5; 
orph. or des. 8. Money recd. £565, Relief of poor on r. £428; cas, £33, 
15s. 10d.; med. r. £24, 5s.; exp. £43, 6s. 1d.; tot. £529, 6s. 11d. Par. schm. | 
' 


salary, maximum ; attend. in 1857, 67. Two private schs., attend. 115. 


PARISH OF KIRKOSWALD*—In the district of Carrick, stretching along the 
sea coast, about 6 m. immediately S. of Maybole. The coast is for the most 
part a sand beach, with a beautiful rich sward to the very sea mark. Surface 
hilly; but the hills, except Mochrumft and Craigdow, do not attain any con- 
siderable height, and yet, in consequence of the breadth of their bases, they 
leave little of the area, except along the sea board, to be smoothed down into 
level ground. Numerous streamlets, and two lochs, one of which covers about 
30 ac. Soil, a yery rich loam with clay, and on the higher grounds more light 
and humid, intermixed with clay. Coal is worked at Dulzellowlie to the value 
of above £2000 yearly. Several marl pits and hillocks, which produced a vast 
quantity of coal ashes. Area, 11,000 Scots acres. Assess. property in 1815, 
£10,544; in 1842-3, £10,555, 15s. 7d. Five heritors of £100 Scots valued 
rent. Kirkoswald, 4m.S. W. of Maybole, is a picturesque old vill., at which 
Burns attended school for some months, in the 19th year of his age, while 
residing at Duwhat. The buildings are chiefly constructed of sandstone, and 
are covered with slate; and it has an annual fair on 5th of August. About 2 
m. from vill. is Culzean or Culyean Castle, the seat of the Marquess of Ailsa. t 


* Presb. of Ayr—Synod of Glasgow and Ayr. Patron, Crown. P. T. Maybole. 

t “An exceedingly flat and broad based cone, with curved or undulating sides, 
mantled all over in fine thriving plantations, and esplanaded with a spiral carriage 
way leading up to its sammit. The hill is an imposing and even sumptuous feature in 
the general landscape of the country, as seen from almost any point in the interior, 
but particularly as seen from the Frith. So powerful, too, is its physical attraction on 
this humid coast, that it frequently acts completely as an umbrella to the district 
around its eastern side; and a person who drives round its west side from Maybole, 
and returns the same day, may leaye the town in a drought, get a thorough drench- 
ing during his drive, and on his return, pass a distinct line, beyond which not a drop 
of rain has fallen. Between Mochrum and the sea, the forest which comes wavingly 
down its low descent, continues to stretch away to the very beach.” — Full. Gaz., 
vol. ii. p. 189. 

} This noble mansion stands upon the verge of a great basaltic cliff overhanging the 
sea, and presents along the verge of a precipice, a range of lofty castellated masses, 
with windows in a Gothic taste; and whether its architectural elegance, its internal 
decoration, or its prospect seaward be considered, commands the admiration of all 
strangers. It was built about the year 1770. The rock underneath the castle is pene-— 
trated by deep caves, which the vulgar have peopled with supernatural beings, and 
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Three miles south of Culzean, stands the ancient castle of Turnberry *— 


“Where Bruce ance ruled the martial ranks, 
And shook his Carrick spear.” 


About 24 m. N. of the vill. are the ruins of Crossraguel Abbey, founded by 
Duncan, King of Scotland, in 1260;+ and about } m. §. E. of Culzean, stands 
the castle of Thomaston, built by a nephew of Robert Bruce, in 1335, now the 
property of the Marquess of Ailsa. Par. ch.{ glb, £6; stip. £207, 10s, 1d. 
Unap, tnds. £13, 8s, 3d. Pop. in 1841, 2030. In 1842, the number of poor 
was 46, and the average allowance to each Is. per week. In 1849 on p. r. 46; 
eas. 20; ins. or fat. 4; orph. or des. 5. Assess. £321, 15s. 5d.; other sources, 
£8, 18s. 64d.; tot. £330, 13s. 114d. Relief of poor on r, £225, 12s. 10d.; cas. 
£23, 15s. 7d.; med. r. £6, 17s.; exp. £28, Os. 8d.; tot. £254, 6s. Id. Par. 
schm. salary £30. Five private schs., at three of which, attend. 100, 


which are known to have afforded shelter, after the Revolution, to Sir Archibald 
Kennedy of Culzean, who had rendered himself offensive by his adherence to the 
cause of the exiled family. Colzean and the Cove are thus alluded to by Burns in his 
“ Halloween”— 
“Upon that night when fairies light 
On Cassilis Downans dance, 
Or ower the lays in splendid blaze 
On sprightly coursers prance ; 
Or for Colzean the route is ta’en 
Beneath the moon’s pale beams, 
There up the Cove, to stray and rove, 
Among the rocks and streams, 
To sport that night.” 


* Turnberry was the property and residence of Robert Bruce, having been acquired 
by his father’s marriage to Marjorie, Countess of Carrick. Tt was in the neighbourhood 
of this place that a kiln fire, mistaken by the hero for an appointed signal, brought 
him prematurely over from Arran with his followers, to attempt the deliverance of 
his country, as related by Barbour, Sir Walter Scott, and others of his historians — 


** Wide o’er the sky the splendour glows, 
As that portentous meteor rose ; 
Helm, axe, and falchion glitter’d bright, 
And in the red and dusky light 
His comrade’s face each warrior saw, 
Nor marvell’d it was pale with awe — 
Then high in air the beams were lost, 
And darkness sunk upon the coast.” 
Lord of the Isles, o. v. st. 14. 


Within sight of Turnberry, and not more than a mile from it, is the farm of Shanter, 
formerly the residence of Douglas Graham, the original of “Tam o° Shanter.” 

+ Ruined as it now is, the abbey is one of the most entire in the west of Scotland. 
Two towers or castles close to the ruins, and which were the houses occupied by the 
abbots, are yet but little injured ; and the chapter house, as in the case of Glenluce, 
Elgin, &e., is fortunately almost entire, being a small but beautiful apartment, sup- 
ported by one pillar in the centre. Grose has given three views of the ruins. 

+ Inthe church yard, “Tam o’ Shanter” and “Souter Johnny” lie interred. 
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PARISH OF LARGS*—In N. W. of district of Cnnningham, bounded on W, 
by Frith of Clyde, 9 m. long by 3} broad. “ No par. in the W. of Scotland, and 
few in the highlands, can afford such a variety of beautiful and romantic scenes, 
The hills, which begin to rise in the neighbouring parishes of Greenock, 
Kilmaleolm, Lochwinnoch, Kilbirnie, and Dalry, meet in a kind of general 
summit at the eastern boundary of Largs, from which they gradually descend 
as they approach the shore, till they terminate at last in a variety of abrupt 
declivities, some of which are almost perpendicular, as if part of their base had 
been torn away by force. Notwithstanding the vast height of these hills, they 
are covered during the greater part of the year with verdure, and aftord such 
excellent pasture for sheep, and some of them for larger cattle, as can hardly be 
found elsewhere in similar situations. The quantity of heath, even on the 
highest hills, is comparatively small; and from indisputable marks, it appears 
that some of them have once been cultivated.” + The coast line is almost pa-— 
rallel with that of Bute, from which are seen that lovely island, the entrance of 
the Kyles of Bute, Toward Point in Cowal, a profusion of fine head lands and 
broken surfaces coming down from the larger Cumbray, and the magnificent 
and singularly yaried alpine scenery, which rises up in the distance. It isa 
remarkably healthy and well sheltered district, the range of hills backing it in 
such a way, that it may be considered in a great measure cut off from all the 
neighbouring cultivated ground, except towards 8.—whence a proverbial ex- 
pression, which, Mr. Chambers tells us, even survives the new and facile inter- 
course of steam boats on the Clyde— ‘Out of Scotland into the Largs.” 
The par. is watered by the Gogo and the Noddle, and the Rigghill, Rotten, 
and Kelly Burns. Neither lime nor coal have been wrought. There is at 
Largs a postertiary deposit, rich in subfossil shells. The number of species 
already found is about 90; amongst them, the Rissow, hitherto unknown.t Soil 
of par, towards S. light and sandy, and towards N. a light red earth, lying on 
rock of same colour. Area, 19,743 ac., of which nearly one-half is moorland and 
heath. Assess, property in 1842-3, £13,742, 19s. 2d. Five heritors of £100 
Scots, valued rent. Vills., Largs and Fairlie. The former lies on a bay of 
same name, in lat. 55° 49’ 30” N., and long. 4° 52’ W., surrounded by beautiful — 
hills; 22m. W. 8, W. of Glasgow. It is irregular but well built, has an in- 
teresting ch., elegant baths, a good library, branches of the City of Glasgow 
and Clydesdale Banks, a steam boat pier,§ numerous handsome villas, a weekly 


* Presb. of Greenock —Synod of Glasgow and Ayr. Patron, Earl of Eglinton. 
P. 'T. Largs. 

+ Old. Stat. Ae. + See New Stat. Ac. “ Ayrshire,” p. 792. 

§ “When steam boats began to ply between Glasgow and Largs, the want of a — 
harbour was much felt in the landing of passengers and goods. Upon application to 
Sir Thomas Macdougal Brisbane, Bart., he agreed to give the ground for a pier, to 
take shares for the price, and to extend the boundaries of the harbour from Haylie 
to Noddle Burn; a subscription was entered into, an Act of Parliament applied for 
and obtained, in May 1832, the foundation stone laid with masonic honours 10th Jan. 
1833, after the work was in considerable progress. It was first used Ist Dec. 1834. 
The cost was £4275, which is held in £50 shares. The number of shareholders is 3h. 
The average revenue for the last six years has been six per cent. The benefit it 
affords in landing and shipping passengers and goods, &c., is very great.’’—Stat. Ac, 
“ Ayrshire,” p. 804. 4 


wal 
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mkt. on Thursdays, and several annual fairs ;* small manufactures of cotton, &e. 
Pop. in 1851, 2524. A great victory was obtained here in 1263 by Alex. III. 
over Haco, king of Norway. About 1} m. 8. E. of Largs is Kelburn House, 
a seat of the Harl of Glasgow; and about 13 m. N, of village stands Brisbane 
House,t the seat of General Sir Thomas M‘Dougall Brisbane, Bart., G.C.B. :} 
and 2 miles further N. is Skelmorly Castle, commanding a prospect of great 
beauty and extent, and belonging to the Harl of Eglinton, Fairlie Castle, the 
scene of the ballad “ Hardiknute,’ and Knock Castle, are now in ruins. Kel- 
burn Castle was originally a square tower, but an addition has been made 
to it by the Earl of Glasgow. Par. ch. sit. 1268; glb. £36, &s.; stip. £296, 
15s. 7d. Unap. tnds, £625, 9s. 7d.; attend. 1165; Sab. schs. 174. A Chapel 
of Ease at Fairlie: attend. 80; Sab. schs. 12. Free ch. 490; Sab. schs. 


_ * The town was once the scene of an extraordinary kind of fair, when the people 
used to come in boats from the neighbouring highlands on St. Colin’s Day, near mid- 
suminer, and exchanged their produce with a like convention of the lowland peasantry. 
t The Noddle Water, a very impetuous stream, runs through the pleasure grounds. 

} “ This family is acknowledged the chief of theirname. In the fourteenth century, 
Donald, Earl of Lennox, granted a charter of the lands of Mucherach and Holmedal- 
martyne, in the Lennox, to ‘ Alana dicto Brisbane, filio quondam W illielmi Brisbane.’ 
—Chart de Levenax, p. 61. Thomas and Alexander Brisbane are witnesses to a char- 
ter in the thirty-second year of David IL, 1361, granted at Kyndromy by Thomas, 
Barl of Mar, and which is confirmed by the king. Thomas Brisbane is witness to a 
charter by Robert Duke of Albany, dated at Perth 22d September 1409. The earliest 
estate which seems to have belonged to this family was that of Bishopton, in Renfrew- 
shire, which they held prior to 1400, and they had then acquired the £10 land of Kil- 
lineraig and Gogo in this parish. To these several additions were made, and in 1595 
the whole were erected into the barony of Gogoside. Other possessions having been 
acquired by the family, the whole were, in 1650, erected into the barony of Noddle. 
Soon after this, haying acquired the property of Overkelsoland, which long had 
belonged to the family of Kelso, the whole estate was in 1695, by a Crown charter, 
erected into the barony of Brisbane. The House of Brisbane is situated in the vale of 
that name, and is of considerable antiquity, and surrounded with some fine old trees. 
The present proprietor, Sir Thomas Macdougal Brisbane, is a man of high celebrity, 
as well for his valour in the field, as for his labours in the cause of science. He mar- 
ried the heiress of Makerston, in consequence of which he unites the name, honours, 
and estate of that family with his own.”—Vew Stat. Ac., “ Ayrshire,” p. 793. General 
Sir Thomas Brisbane began the war in Flanders under the late Duke of York, and 
was in all the actions, and in the retreat through Holland, in the year 1794 and part 
of 1795; went to the West Indies with the army under Sir Ralph Abercrombie, and 
was at the capture of St. Lucia, St. Vincent. and Trinidad ; served in that country for 
five years; commanded a brigade under the Duke of Wellington in six general actions; 
went to America in 1814, and returned in the following year; joined the Duke of 
Wellington in Paris with twelve regiments, and continued in France for three years 
during the occupation of the Allies; went to Ireland in 1820, and commanded the 
Southern District for some time; went to New South Wales in 1821 as governor of 
Australia, and returned in 1826. Sir Thomas is an LL.D. of Oxford, M.A. of Cam- 
bridge, corresponding Member of the Institute of France, Member of the College of 
Rome and Naples, Member of the Royal Society, London, President of the Royal 
Society, Edinburgh, a Knight Grand Cross of the Bath, a Knight Grand Cross of 
Hanover, &c. A chair is preserved in Brishane House, and considered an heirloom 
in the family of Brisbane; it is made of oak, and on the back bears the date 1357, 
together with the arms of this ancient family, and the initials J. B. and EB. H., whieh 


probably refer to the names of the first proprietor and his wife. 
ad I 
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110. Free ch. at Fairlie; attend. 150; Sab. schs. 60. There is also a U. P. 
ch. Pop. in 1841, 4044. In 1842, the number of paupers on the permanent 
roll was 40, besides 13 orph. The ayerage amount for support of the poor was 
£247. Jn 1849 on p. r. 92; cas. 141; in or fat. 5; orph. or des. 12. Assess. 
£612, 15s. 44d.; other sources, £117; tot. £729, 15s. 43d. Relief of poor on r, 
£612, 11s. 2}d.; cas. £50, 9s. 54d.; med. r. £33, 5s. 4d.; exp. £70, 4s. 11d. ; 
tot. £766, 10s. 1ld. “There was a par. school in 1696, with a salary of 100 
merks but no school house. In 1809, a comfortable school and schoolmaster’s 
house was built by the heritors. The present schoolmaster is Alexander Jack, 
who has under his charge 115 schs. Sir Thomas Brisbane has recently, at the 
expense of £350, built a commodious school and schoolmaster’s house, and has 
endowed the school to the extent of £30 yearly, vesting the nomination of the 
teacher, and the general management and superintendence of the institution in 
the family of Brisbane, and the minister and kirk session of Largs. His sole 
object, is to secure to the children of the working classes education in the com- 
mon branches of learning, ata reasonable rate. This adds a fresh laurel to 
the well earned fame of the honourable founder, and it is hoped will prove a 
grateful monument to his memory for many ages. The sch. is well attended, 
and gives fair promise of utility. There are in the parish three other schs., 
besides one at Fairlie, and a female school, which are well taught. The total 
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number of scholars is 428,”+ 


PARISH OF LOUDOUN {—In the district of Cunningham, lying to E. of Kil- 
marnock, at the extremity of the strath of the river Irvine, 9 m. long and from 
3 to 7 broad. Soil mostly a rich deep loam. Coal and lime abundant, Loudon 
Hill, composed of columnar trap, rises some 600 ft. above the level of the Irvine, 
marking the position of those moorland solitudes which distinguish this as one 
of the wildest nooks of Cunningham. This hill is interesting as well from its 
rugged beauty as its historical associations. Here the Romans had an engage- 
ment; here Wallace defeated the English; here Robert Bruce also overcame a 
force vastly superior to his own in respect of numbers, of discipline, and of 
arms; and here, in more recent times, the sturdy sons of the Covenant routed 
Clayerhouse on the field of Drumclog. The summit of the hill is easily reached 
from its W. side by a pathway among the trees; and a toilsome ascent is well 
rewarded by one of the most extensive prospects in Scotland. To E., N., and 
S., the eye rests on a bleak expanse of moorland, the monotony of the scene 
varied by occasional hills of considerable magnitude ; to W. we survey a land- 
seape of unrivalled beauty ; in the foreground the fertile valley of the Irvine, a 
vista little less than 20 m. long —away in the distance the Frith of Clyde, 
bounded by the dim outline of the island of Arran, Area of par. above 19,000 
ac., of which about three-fourths are arable. Assess. property in 1815, £10,850; 
in 1842-3, £9678, 10s. 4d. Five heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. Two 
towns, Newmills and Darvel—the former with a pop. of 2211 in 1851, chiefly 
employed in handloom weaving. Two villages—Loudoun and Auldtown, On 


* New Stat. Ac., “ Ayrshire,” p. 609. 

+ New Stat. Ac., © Ayrshire,” p. 809. 

+ Presb. of Iryine—Synod of Glasgow and Ayr, Patron, Marquess of Hastings. 
P. T. Kilmarnock. ; 
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the banks of the Irvine, about 1 m. N. of Galston, and 5 m. E. of Kilmarnock, 
stands Loudoun Castle, the seat of the Hastings family, and is prominently 
displayed on the summit of a slight rising ground. Its massive castellated 
towers, embosomed among stupendous trees, impart a regal air to the mansion.* 
The “woods and braes” of Loudoun furnish a theme for one of Tannahill’s best 
songs. Par. ch, sit. 850; glib. £40; stip. £190, 11s. 3d. Free ch. attend. from 
350 to 400; Sab. schs. 260. U.P. ch. at Newmills, sit. 800; attend, on 30th 
March 1851, 550; Sab. schs. 261. Ref. P. S. ch. at Darvel, attend. 260; Sab. 
schs. 76. Pop. in 1841, 4446, In 1842 on p.r. 70; expenditure, £258, 12s. 
Gd. In 1849 on p. r. 134; cas. 157; ins, or fat. 4; orph. or des. 22. Assess, 
£1038, 18s. 64d. Relief of poor on r. £783, 14s, 2d.; cas. £142, 15s. 10}4.; 
med. r, £156, 3s. 7d.; exp. £91, 13s, 40.; tot. £1174, 6s. 114d. Par. schm. 
salary, maximum ; attend. in 1837, 95. Four private schs., attend. 198, 


PARISH OF MAUCHLINE{—In the centre of Ayrshire, on the river Ayr, 8 
m. long by 2 to 32 broad, with a flat surface, except Mauchline Hill, which rises 
a little to N. E. of the town, forming part of what is called the “ Long-ridge of 
Kyle,” and rising about 1000 ft. above sea level. The riyer Ayr} runs across 
8. end of par., and the Lugar and Cessnock also water it. Lochbrown, 2} m. 


* “The family vault may be seen in the adjoining place of burial. The churchyard 
is sweetly situated among the woods, in the vicinity of a cluster of cottages, to which 
the name of Loudoun Kirk has been given. It is a favourite resort of the working 
people of Galston, and often the solitary wanderer comes thither to spend a few 
pleasant hours in that secluded spot, skirted by its old mossy wall, overshadowed by a 
mournful circle of trees, and crowded with mouldering memorials of the past. These 
may not cope in elegance and grandeur with the mausoleum of wealth, but they are 
more significant. We may pass the marble pillar unmoyed, but the diminutive and 
moss-covered stone, which marks the grave of the martyr, at once engages our tenderest 
sympathies, The dust of the gifted but unfortunate Lady Flora Hastings lies in the 
family place of burial at Loudoun Kirk, along with that of her ancestors. Around 
are interred ‘the rude forefathers of the hamlet.’ Tn one nook is a tombstone erected 
to the memory of Janet Little, ‘the Scottish milkmaid, a local poetess of some pre- 
tensions in her day, but chiefly remembered for the epistle she addressed to Burns.”— 
Wrlie’s Ayrshire Streams, p. 29. 

+ Presbytery of Ayr—Synod of Glasgow and Ayr. Patron, Marqness of Hastings, 
P. T. Maucliline. 

t Here steep red sandstone rocks rise 40 or 50 ft., overhung by wood, and beautiful 
and romantic. Of several caves cut out of the rocks, one is known as Peden’s Cave. 
"Tn front of this recess, there lay in past days a pool of water, and the entrance was 
shaded by an umbrageous willow. By one of the branches of this tree, the pious 
Peden was enabled to swing himself into his hiding place. The willow was long 
preserved, but at length an edict was issued for its removal. It is worthy of remark, 
that the seven men engaged in cutting it down, were all more or less injured by its 
fall. It is furthermore noted, that no shoot sprang from the root after the ruthless 
removal of the tree, such being quite unusual with the willow. Peden’s brother 
resided contiguous to this asylum, his house being only a short way from the present 
offices at Sorn Castle. Upon Peden’s retreat being discovered, his brother counselled 
him to remove to Auchinleck, where he might obtain more secure shelter from a 
friend. Feeling unwell, and apprehending immediate dissolution, Peden exclaimed, 
that ‘In forty-eight hours, he didna min’ thongh they made a whistle o’ his banes.’ 
This prediction was fully verified; within the time specified, he had ceased to 
breathe.” — Wuylie’s Aurshire Streams, p. 71. 
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N. W. of the town, covers 60 ac. Soil for the most part of a clayey nature. 
White sandstone, much esteemed for its colour and durability, is worked at 
Deaconbank, and also red sandstone near the town. Area about 24 sq. m, 
About 840 ac. are covered with wood, chiefly fir, larch, alder, willow, and pop- 
lar; all the rest is fully enclosed and excellently cultivated. Assess. property in 
1815, £8216; in 1842-3, £7572, 6s. 1d. Fourteen heritors of £100 Scots valued 
rent. ‘Two small villages, Haugh and Auchmillan. The town of Mauchline is 
situated on S, side of an elevation, which gradually declines towards the water 
of Ayr, and is a station on the South Western Railway. The weaving of 
cotton goods, as in all the towns of the neighbourhood, forms a chief support of 
inhabs.; and there is an extensive manufactory of wooden snuff-boxes, which 
compete with Cumnock and Laurencekirk. The environs of the town are stud- 
ded with fine mansions, and the town itself is neatly built, has a handsome 
Gothie ch., with a tower 90 ft. high,* a new and neat educational building,t 
a public library, a sub-branch of the Commercial Bank, numerous friendly 
societies, far more than enough of ale houses, and a total abstinence society, with 
in 1850-1, 50 adult and 52 juvenile members; and seven annual fairs, chiefly 
for cattle. Mauchline is intimately associated with the name of our national 
bard. Burns resided from his 25th to his 28th year at Mossgiel, a small farm 
about a halfm. N. of Mauchline, where he composed several of his most celebrated 
poems, and while living here, published his first edition of them.t Par, ch, 


* Mauchline kirk, the scene of Burns’ oly Fair, stood nearly 600 years on the 
same site, and was a lumpish sombre building of the pure barn species. hs 

+ ‘The new Ednecational Institute of Mauchline was founded by the late Mr. 
Stewart, Haughead, a gentleman who was deeply respected as well for the superior 
order of his mind as for his quiet and unostentatious charity. Mr, Stewart sank 
£3000 in the scheme. According to his purpose, fifty poor children are educated free 
of charge in the Institute. The children of poor people resident in the town and 
neighbourhood are admitted between the years of five and eight, and are allowed 
to remain at school for four years. They are further provided with Bibles, free of 
charge, while the remaining books, &c., requisite, are furnished at half price. The 
seminary is conducted on the normal system, which is found to work successfully, 
The number at present attending the school, amounts in all to 233; of these 50 are in” 
the female department, which is under a lady superintendent. The neatness and 
elegance of the structure is only equalled by the taste displayed in the pretty flower 
borders, and by the judicious way in which the spacious playground is fitted up for 
the recreation of the children.” — Wylie’s Ayrshire Streams, pp. 74 and 75. ae 

} It was here that the greater part of his productions were penned, many of them 
in the stable loft where he slept. Mauchline is the scene of the “Holy Fair,” and 
“Holy Willie,” and of “The Jolly Beggars. “Poor Maillie,” “The Mouse,” “The 
Daisy,” and other exquisite compositions, were inspired by the objects around him 
at Mossgiel; and the spence of the farm house is described in the opening of “ The 
Vision ;” and here he composed “ The Cottar’s Saturday Night,” which of all his pro- 
ductions, perhaps, most enshrines him in the heart of his countrymen, In Mauchline 
are pointed out “ Auld Nanse Tinnock’s” house, and the cottage of “ Poosie Nancy” 
—the scene of “ The Jolly Beggars,’—which was “the favourite resort,” says Allan 
Cuningham, “of lame sailors, maimed soldiers, wandering tinkers, travelling ballad | 
singers, and all such loose companions as hang about the skirts of society.” John 
Dow, then landlord of the Whitefoord Arms Inn, was the subject of the amusing ~ 
epitaph written on a pane of glass in the inn. In the house of his early friend, Mr. 
Gayin Hamilton, he penned the satirical poem “The Calf,” and in it too he was 
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sit.* 1100; glb. £20; stip. £232,18s.11d. Unap.tnds.t £50, 8s.4d. U.P. ch., 
attend, on 30th March 1851 about 300; Sab. schs. 82. There is also a Free ch. 
Pop. in 1841, 2156. In 1857, average number of poor, 40; expenditure, £120. 
In 1849 on p. r. 41; cas. 54; ins. or fat. 1; orph. or des.1. Money reed. £319, 
18s, 34d. Relief of poor on r. £201, 11s. 6d.; cas, £51, 4s. 11d.; med. r. £16, 
10s. 9d.; exp. £22; tot. £291, 7s. 2d. Par. schm. salary, maximum; attend. in 
1837, 148. There are three private schs. besides the sch. already noticed. 


PARISH OF MAYBOLE{—In the district of Carrick, on the sea coast, imme- 
diately S, from the water of Doon, which divides it from Ayr, 12 m. long by 
7 broad, with a hilly but fertile surface, both pastoral and arable. Towards 
N. E. it is traversed by a tract of high land, called Brown Carrick Hill, rising 
950 ft. above sea level.§ The Doon and Girvan, and a number of smaller 


married; for Mauchline was the scene of his courtship of “ Bonnie Jean,” as it was 
also of his friendship with Lapraik and David Sillar, “ace o’ hearts.” It may be 
here mentioned, that Mr. Robert Chambers, in his Life and Works of Robert Burns, 
mentions that Miss Smith, one of the six belles of Mauchline, immortalized in the 
verses of the poet, afterwards married Mr. James Candlish, the father of the Rev. 
Dr. Candlish, of the St. George’s Free Church, Edinburgh.— See vol. ii. p. 55, note. 

* In the surrounding cemetry may be seen the graves of the Rev. Mr. Auld, Nanse 
Tinnock, and several other persons who figure in the satires of Burns, 

The following anecdote relative to Mauchline in a former age, is found in Spottiswood’s 
Church History, and may be acceptable to some readers. The celebrated martyr of the 
Scottish Reformation, George Wishart, was in 1544 invited to preach at the church of 
Mauchline. On his arriving at the place, it was found that the Sheriff of Ayr, an 
enemy to the new faith, had placed a guard of soldiers on the church to keep him 
out. Some of the country people offered to force an entrance for him, but he would 
not suffer them, saying, “It is the word of peace I preach unto you; the blood of no 
man shall be shed for it this day. Christ is as mighty in the fields as in the church; 
and he himself, when he lived in the flesh, preached oftener in the desert and upon 
the sea side than in the temple of Jerusalem.” ‘Then walking along to the edge of 
the moor on the south side of Mauchline, he preached to the multitude that flocked 
about him three hours and upwards. 

+ “There is in addition to what is here stated, a vicarage teind of 71 threaves 
9 sheaves of straw paid to the minister; and besides the stipend from Mauchline, he 
receives from the tnds. of the par. of Sorn £3 of meal and £3 of bear, and from the 
tnds, of the par. of Tarbolton 12 b. meal and £10, 13s, 10d.’—Note to Parliamentary 
Papers, House of Commons, 1849. 

t Presb. of Ayr—Synod of Glasgow and Ayr. Patron, Crown, P. 'T. Mayhole. 

§ “his range, though heathy in itself, and rising like a screen to intercept a view 
of the gorgeous Frith and its framework trom the interior, commands one of the most 
gay, magnificent, and extensive prospects in Scotland. On the 5. E. and 5. stretches 
the rugged and surgy surface of Carrick, expanding away in alternations of green 
height and brown bold upland, till it becomes lost among the blue and hazy peaks of 
the Southern Highlands of Scotland. On the 8S. W. and W. are the broad and brilliant 
waters of the Frith of Clyde, with many a sail, like a sea bird skimming the surface, 
and the rock of Ailsa riding like an ark on the wave, and with the sublime framework 
of the bold and serrated mountains of Arran, yeiled in misty exhalations, or festooned 
and curtained with clouds of every form and hue; on the N., immediately under the 
eye, extends the huge sylvan furrow of the Doon, with the monument of Burns glit- 
tering like a gem on its edge; and away thence stretches the luxuriant and vast plain 
of Kyle and Cunningham, pressed inward in a long sweeping segment by the Frith, 
gaily spotted and chequered with towns, which look like cities in the distance, with a 
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streams water par. The geological structure of the coast is interesting for its 
correspondence with the strata of Arran, which “ may be generally described as 
composed of slightly inclined beds of red sandstone, traversed at frequent inter- 
vals by trap, sometimes in the form of dikes, and at other times of masses rising 
into hills.’ * The field for botanical research is stated in the New Stat. Ac. 
to be extensive and diversified, and an eyrie of the faleon or game hawk is 
found annually on the Heads of Ayr. Area, 33} sq.m. Assess. property 
in 1815, £19,716; in 1842-3, £20,742, 3s. 7d. Fourteen heritors of £100 
Scots valued rent. Two villages— Culroy and Dunure, the latter having a 
harbour, erected in 1841, but now nearly ruinous. The town of Maybole isa 
burgh of barony. Population in 1851, 3862. The etymology of the name 
has puzzled even Chalmers, and the real meaning is locally derived from its 
appellation in the district, Minnibole, and an old rhyme which runs thus — 


“ Minnibole’s a dirty hole, 
Tt sits aboon a mire.” 


Tn the present day, though the streets have the fault of narrowness, and con- 
tain no eminently fine places or public buildings, Maybole nevertheless pos- 
sesses a certain degree of massive magnificence seldom seen in much larger 
towns, and has many elegant and comfortable dwellings.+ Numerous hands, 


profusion of mansions and demesnes, and with all the adornings of a rich and well 
cultivated country, and gliding dimly away in the perspective into the gentle heights 
of Renfrewshire, overlooked in the far horizon by the blue or clouded summit of Ben- 
lomond. The same prospect, in much of its extent and most of its elements, is seen 
from a thousand vantage grounds of this arousing and inspiriting land of beauty; but 
nowhere are its scope so unbroken, its groupings so superb, and its effect upon the mind 
so exquisitely thrilling. Should any one wonder that Burns grew up on the threshold 
of this home of romance, and for many years might have daily gazed on its gorgeous 
visions, and yet has not made an allusion to it in his writings, he must remember that 
the bard, though possessing a keen and delighted eye for the beauties of nature, was 
the painter rather of manners than of landscape—the type in poetry not of Salvator 
Rosa, but of Hogarth and the limners of Holland.”—Full. Gaz. vol. ii. p. 337. 

* New Stat. Ac., “ Ayrshire,” p. 351. And see the views of Murchison aud Pro- 
fessor Sedgwick in the Geological Transactions. 

+ “As the capital of Carrick, the place anciently wielded more influence over its 
province than the modern metropolis of the kingdom does over Scotland, and was the 
site of winter residences of a large proportion of the Carrick barons. As the seat also 
of the Courts of Justice of Carrick bailliery—the place where all cases of importance 
in a roistering and litigating age were tried—it derived not a little outward respec- 
tability from the numbers and wealth of the legal practitioners who made it their 
home, In connection too with its pollegiate chureh, and its near vicinity to Crossraguel 
Abbey, it borrowed great consequence from the presence of mitred or influential eccle- 
siastics, who in a dark age possessed more resources of power and opulence than most 
of the nobility. No fewer than twenty-cight baronial mansions, stately, turreted, and 
strong, are said to haye stood within its limits.”—F ud. Gav. vol. ii. p.340. “The man- 
sion house of the Cassilis family is the finest surviving specimen of the twenty-eight 
winter seats formerly existing in Maybole. It is a tall, stately, well built house, at 
the east end of the town, and, par excellence, is usually denominated ‘the Castle. A 
finer, more sufficient, and more entire house of the kind has never fallen under our 
observation. It is said to have been the residence of the repudiated Countess of Cas- 
silis, whose story is so well known, from its being the subject of a popular ballad.’— 


Chambers's Gaz.,p. 761. The whole parish was, in common with districts around it, 
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chiefly Irish, are employed by the Glasgow houses in weaving.* The town is 
lit with gas, has a weekly mkt. and three annual fairs, branches of the Union 
and Western Banks, a sayings bank, subscription and circulating libraries, an 
agricultural association, called the “ Carrick Farmers’ Society,” some forty ale- 
houses, and a total abstinence society, with in 1850-1, 80 adult members, 
Par, ch. sit. 1192; glb. £30; stip. £335, 7s. 5d. Unap. tnds. £51, 19s. 3d. 
Attend. on 30th March 1851, 508; Sab. schs.280. There is alsoa Chap. of Ease, 
and Free and U. P. chs. Pop. in 1841, 7027. In 1849 on p. r. 226; cas. 66; 
ins. or fat.8; orph. or des, 59. Assess, £1050, 18s. Sid. Relief of poor on 
tr. £663, 5s. 84d.; cas. £115, 5s. 4d.; med. r. £20; exp. £88, Is. 3d.; tot. 
£886, 12s. 33d. In addition to this sum, £86, 1s. 2d. was expended in fur- 
nishing the Maybole Combination Poorhouse. Par. schm, salary, maximum ; 
attend. in 1834, 156. Twelve private schs., attend. 605. 


PARISHES OF MONKTON AND PRESTWICK + —In the district of Kyle, lying 
on the sea coast to W. of Tarbolton, 4 m. long by 1 to 33 broad, with a flat and 
level surface rising gradually from the sea. Soil varies from sandy downs to 
arich productive loam. Area, 9} sq.m, ,The proportion of arable, and waste 
or pasture lands, is as 24 to 7. Assess. property in 1515, £6377; in 1842-3, 
£4942, 3s. 3d. Three vills. — Monkton, Prestwick, and Prestwick Toll. Monk- 
ton is a station on the South Western Railway, 4 m. N. E. of Ayr; has a 
handsome modern and two very ancient dilapidated chs., and the ruins of an 
hospital for lepers, said to have been founded by King Robert Bruce, who was 
himself afflicted with leprosy. The village of Prestwick is an ancient borough 
of barony, of which the Prince of Wales is the recognised superior. It is also 
a railway station, 1} m. from Ayr. Par. ch, sit. 825; glb. £35; stip. £275, 
9s. 4d. Unap. tnds., £459, 17s. 7d. Free ch, attend. 430; Sab.schs. 90. Pop. 


fiercely tyrannized over in ancient times by the Kennedies, and exhibits not a few 
memorials of having been the constant scene of murders, melées, feuds, and crimes 
of atrocity perpetrated by these despots and their underlings. So vast was the 
Kennedies’ power, and so keen their feudal partizanship, that an old ballad says — 


“'Twixt Wigton and the town of Air, 
And laigh down, by the Cruves 0’ Cree, 
You shall not get a lodging there, 
Except ye court a Kennedy.” 


Towers or castles, the ancient residences of brawling feudal chiefs, are numerous 
throughout par. Besides the Castle of Maybole, “there are, more or less entire, the 
Castles of Newark, Greenan, Dunduff, Dunure, and Kilhenzie; while those of Bridg- 
end or Doonside, Smithstowne, Sauchrie, Craigskean, Beoch, Garryhorne, Glenayes, 
Brochlock, and Dalduff, are only to be traced in a few ruinous walls.”— Vew 
Stat. Ac., “ Ayrshire,” p. 3695. 

* The Report of Assistant Hand-Loom Weavers’ Commissioners says, that the 
morals of the Maybole weavers are ‘apparently very low, and gives some details 
respecting them and the agents which we do not choose to repeat. The procurator- 
fiscal believes the value of weft annually stolen in these parishes (Maybole and 
Kirkmichael) amounts to £1300 per year, and that warp is sent by ‘small corks’ at 
Glasgow, to certain weavers at Maybole, to be wefted there with ‘bowl’ weft, so called 
because women who sell bowls were employed to buy it.’—Fdl. Gaz., vol. ii. p. 341. 

+ Presb. of Ayr—Synod of Glasgow and Ayr. Ptrn., Reid of Adamton. P.'T. Ayr. 
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in 1841, 1933. In 1849 on p. r. 57; eas. 18; ins. or fat. 2; orp. or des. 5. Assess. 
£418, Os, 2id.; other sources, £1, 15s.; tot. £419, 15s. 234. Relief of pooronr, 
£263, Qs. 7d.; cas. £95, 17s. 1}d.; med. r. £26, 18s. 24d.; exp. £33, Os. 34d.; 
tot. £419, 4s. 24d. Par. schm, salary, maximum; attend. in 1837, 106. A’ 
private sch., attend, 57. 


PARISH OF MUIRKIRK*—In the district of Kyle, on the E. and elevated 
confines of Ayrshire, 8 m. long by 7 m. broad. “‘ The surface,” says Fullarton, 
*< of the interior is a rough broken dreary expanse of moorish hills, averaging — 
from 800 to 1000 feet in altitude, tame in outline, darkly heathy in general 
dress, now rising in solitary heights, and now forming ridges, which run toward _ 
almost every point of the compass, slenderly intersected with uninteresting 
valley ground, and nearly altogether destitute of either grandeur or any other 
attraction of landscape. Cairntable, on the boundary with Lanarkshire, near 
the south east extremity, is the highest ground, attains an altitude of 1650 ft. 
above sea level, and commands, on a clear day, an extensive and diversified 
prospect.” The Ayr rons through par., and is joined by the Garpel, Powness, 
Greenock, Whitehaugh, and Procribe Waters. Round Muirkirk is an extensive 
field of coal and other minerals. In this basin are eight beds of workable coal, _ 
one 92 ft., and the whole about 44 ft. thick. Several beds of limestone are also 
met with, and twenty-four bands of clay ironstone. There are many slips with 
a general S. W. direction, and a few trap dikes, which char the coal, and give 
it a columnar structure, perpendicular to the vein. Area about 58 sq. m., of 
which little more than one-thirtieth is in tillage, and about 250 acres under 
wood, though in the end of the twelfth century, the whole par. would appear 
to have been a natural forest. Assess. property in 1815, £3829; in 1542-3, 
£6179, 3s. 7a. Two vills., Muirkirk and Glenbuck. The following graphic 
description of Muirkirk is ‘given by Mr. Wylie in his ‘‘ Ayrshire Streams” — 
“ The extension of the railway system in the west of Scotland has not opened 
up a district less visited than the country around Muirkirk. Nestling in an ob-_ 
seure nook of the county, intersected by none of the great highways, separated 
from the populous parts by a wide tract of moorland, and presenting few fea-— 
tures of interest to the great body of tourists, Muirkirk in times past attracted 
few visitors. Now that a railway has been formed, however, many are be- 
coming familiar with the district, and ere long it may probably be the favourite 
resort of city excursionists, 

Arriving at the Auchinleck station of the South Western Railway, the visitor 
proceeds by a branch line, diverging in a south-easterly direction, which tra- 
verses Airds Moss—a monotonous moorland, occasionally varied by a solitary 
farm steading or a row of miner's cottages. After a run of half an hour, we 
find ourselves enveloped in the smoke of one of the cloudiest valleys of Kyle. 

Few villages are to be found in Ayrshire resembling Muirkirk. Vainly will 
the stranger try to account for its origin. It would appear at one period to” 
haye experienced some dread convulsion; indeed, most agree that an earth- 
quake must have shaken its inhabitants out of their propriety. A ‘wanderer in 


* Presbytery of Ayr—Synod of Glasgow and Ayr. Patron, Marquess of Hastings. 
P. T. Muirkirk. 
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Ayrshire,’ writing a poetical series of pen and ink sketches, some forty-five years 
ago, talks of the district with much enthusiasm, speaking of the place where 
‘Cyclops’ massy forges glow,’ and ‘the moors where genuine virtues dwell,’ 
However we may be enabled to command the hospitality of the people, we find 
little to admire in the physical aspect of the place. It is composed of clusters 
of one storey buildings, dropped irregularly upon braesides, half smothered 
among heaps of coal, fantastically poised upon the summits of artificial mounds, 
or quietly slipped into marshy peninsulas, straggling among stagnant little lakes. 
Enshrouded in smoke, surrounded by barren hills, deafened by the unmusical 
din of the ironworks, and haunted by sepulchral shadows, the locality is by no 
means one of the most inviting. Muirkirk formed part of the parish of Mauch- 
line till about the middle of the seventeenth century. At that period a place 
of worship was erected for the use of the rural population, which received the 
title of ‘ The Kirk of the Muir... Hence when the village rose simultaneously 
with exertions to cultivate the mineral resources of the locality, it received the 
abbreviated name of Muirkirk. In earlier times, it was called Garan, the 
designation of a neighbouring height. A Free church and manse; the parish 
church with a stunted tower; and the United Presbyterian place of worship, 
are the principal buildings in Muirkirk.” The par. contains one of the most 
sacred of Scotland’s martyr shrines—the graye and tombstone of the devout 
John Brown, who was murdered by Grahame of Claverhouse, in presence of 
his wife and family, on the farm of Priesthill.* Glenbuck was called into 
existence by an English mining company, and was at one period a busy hamlet. 
The works being abandoned, the place became almost deserted. A number of 
weavers from Glasgow thereafter repaired to it, and held together for a brief 
period, and only one weaver is left in the ruined vill. The total amount of the 
produce of mines, whether coals, quarries, or metals, is stated in the New Stat. 
Ac.+ to have been in 1837, £10,000 annually. The pig iron made is soft, 
easily melted, and of the best quality. The bar iron is superior to any in 
Britain, and not inferior to Swedish iron, which is ascribed to a certain pecu- 
liarity in its manufacture. Par. ch. sit. 913; glb. £20; stip. £157, 17s. 3d. 
Free ch. attend. 200; Sab. schs. 200. ‘There is also an U. P. ch. sit. 380. 
Pop. in 1841, 3125. In 1849 on p. r. 95; cas. 35; ins. or fat. 3; orph. or 
des. 10. Assess. £586; other sources, £13, 9s. 11d.; tot. £599, 9s. 11d. Re- 
lief of poor on r. £395, 6s. G4d.; cas, £30, 12s. Tid.; med. r. £26, 11s. 9d.; 
exp. £50, Gs. 7d.; tot. £552, 17s. 6d. Par. schm. salary £25; attend. in 1837, 
135. Four private schs., at two of which attend. 94. 


PARISH OF NEW CUMNOCK{—Lying among the high lands at the upper 
part of Kyle, on the E. boundary of Old Cumnock, 12 m. long. by 9 broad, 
hilly and pastoral, and to S. chiefly mountainous. Blackeraig rises 1600 ft. ; 
the Knipe, 1260 ft., and Corsancone, 872 ft., above sea level. Numerous other 
elevations, Craigdarroch, Saddlehagg, Enoch Hill, Coptaw Cairn, Benly Cowan 
Hill, &e., &c. The Nith intersects par.; and the Afton, a rapid and beautiful 


* See Scots Worthies. 

+ “ Ayrshire,” p. 155. 

{ Presbytery of Ayr—Synod of Glasgow and Ayr, Patron, Marquess of Bute. 
P. T. New Cumnock. 
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stream, falls into the Nith, forming a beautiful valley, which is overlooked by 
richly sylvan banks. Three small lakes. The central parts of the valley are 
filled up with the coal formation, It is bounded on the W. N, and E. by grey- 
wacke, forming hills of no considerable elevation, far from pleasing in their 
outline. It is separated from the basin of Sanquhar, by a ridge of greywacke, 
in which amygdaloid is found, nearly three miles broad. Its length is about 
10 miles, and its breadth 5 miles. The coal formation fills all the central 
parts of the basin, and even spreads itself on the E. over the sides of the 
greywacke hills. Coal is worked in several places. It occurs near the surface, 
in thick seams, from 9 to 12 ft. The coal of the best quality is found at the 
great elevation of upwards of 1000 ft. above the sea, at Mansfield, on the north 
side of Corsancone Hill. The coal there is chiefly the cubical, and is raised in 
very large square blocks. At that elevated situation there are three principal 
beds of 9, 11, and 12 ft. in thickness. Embedded in the 12 ft. seam of coal, we 
meet with one of cannel coal, 16 inches thick; and another bed of the same 
coal, 22 inches thick, has been found in another place, embedded in clay. Both 
these are free from sulphur. The gas at Dumfries, and other towns in that 
county and in Ayrshire, is chiefly prepared from this cannel coal. But the 
common cubical coal, rich in bitumen, and being all devoid of sulphur, is often 
used, mixed with it, at the same town for the preparation of gas. The coal is 
associated with slate clay, bituminous shale, and ockrey yellow sandstone; and 
ironstone in balls, is also found in some quantity, and beds of common iron ore, 
usually associated with coal. Fire clay likewise accompanies the ironstone, of 
which good fire bricks can be made. The ecarboniferous limestone, which 
underlies the coal of the New Cumnock basin, is found in great quantities, and 
may be said to fringe the coal of this basin, and the beds of the argillaceous 
limestone interstratified with the coal strata. This limestone may be said to 
be in a solid mass; it contains no fossil nor organic remains. This may have 
been originally the carboniferous limestone, but by coming into contact with the 
voleanic breecia, and reduced to a state of fusion, may haye entirely obliterated 
the organic remains and stratification. The mode of working this rock, has 
been, for many years, by mining. The whole rock, from its compactness, 
requires to be blasted with powder. ‘The limestone is burnt in draw-kilns, 
and the lime carried into the parishes of Kirkconnel and Sanquhar, and 
used by the farmers as a manure. About 25,000 bolls of two imperial 
bushels are sold annually.”* On the banks of the Afton, a tributary 
of the Nith, galena or lead glance, oecurs in the greywacke rocks, but it 
is worked to no great extent; and graphite or blacklead is found at Craig- 
man.f The soil of the New Cumnock basin is clayey, stiff, and tenacious, 


* New Stat. Ac.,“ Ayrshire,” p. 512. 

t “The rocks are grayish-white sandstone, in globular concretions, like those of the 
trap rocks; slate clay, passing into flinty slate, hornstone, or jasper; and greenstone, 
which seems to have been the agent effecting these changes. It has come in contact 
with a bed of coal, 6 to 8 feet thick, charring part, changing part into columnar 
glance coal, in slightly curved pillars, half an inch broad, and six inches long, and con- 
verted part into compact, scaly, or columnar graphite. ‘Ihe last two are often mixed 
with each other, or entangled with fragments of siliceous rock in the greenstone. 
Though found in considerable quantity, the graphite here is inferior in quality to that 
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such like as is found generally covering the coal formation. The herbage, 
though abundant, is coarse ; but by better drainage, and by using great quan- 
tities of lime to top dress the surface, it might be vastly improved, and made to 
feed a much greater number of sheep and cattle.* The annual average amount 
of coals, lime, freestone, and lead is stated in New Stat. Ac. to have been in 1838, 
£2940. Area of par. 30,000 ac. Assess. property in 1815, £8538 ; in 1842-3, 
£14,117, 8s. 8d. Three villages— New Cumnock, which is a station on Glasgow 
and South Western Railway; Pathhead, and Afton Bridgend. Pop. in 1841, 
2882. Par. ch. sit. 1000; glb. £24; stip. £222, 3s. 11d. Unap. tnds. £24, 
15s. 7d, Free ch. attend. 500; Sab. schs. 70. Ref. P. 8. ch., attend. 55. In 
1849 on p. r. 40; cas. 130; orph. or des. 2. Assess. £260; other sources, 
£9, 12s. 6d.; tot. £269, 12s. 6d. Relief of poor on r. £181; cas, £50, 8s. 3d. ; 
med. r. £20, 3s. 2d; exp. £25, 7s. 5id.; tot. £276, 18s. 103d. Par. schm. 
salary, maximum; attend. in 1837, 100. Three private schs., attend. 109. 


PARISH OF NEWTON-UPON-AYR+—On the right bank of the river Ayr, at 
its mouth, 13 m. long by 1 broad. Coast fiat and sandy, and interior nearly a 
dead level. Prevailing winds W. and 8. W. The coal formations run under the 
whole par., but are not wrought. Soil a barren sand, improved by a blue shale 
or till, brought up from the coal-nines, which were formerly wrought to a great 
extent. Assess. property in 1842-3, £3706, 13s. 7d, The town is a burgh of 
barony, and a suburb of the royal town of Ayr. It is ill built, but has a good 
par. ch. and a council hall, with ship-building docks, rope walks, manufactures 
of sail cloth and cotton fabrics, and several iron and brass foundries. The har- 
bour has been much improved, and a lighthouse erected on its N. side. The 
constitution of the burgh, supposed to have been originally granted by Robert 
Bruce, has many curious peculiarities.[ Newton is comprehended within the 


of Borrowdale, near Keswick. The whole phenomena, however, confirm the theory 
of Hutton, who considered this mineral, or the diamond, as the conclusion of a series, 
of which common coal, or we may rather say peat and wood, are the commencement.” 
—Nicol’s Geology, pp. 95 and 96. 

* See Highland Society's Transactions, 1845. The abundance of grass in this basin 
has naturally caused great attention to be bestowed upon dairy management. Extensive 
dairies abound, and a large quantity of cheese is yearly made, and sent to the manu- 
facturing districts. The breed of cows is highly esteemed, and great prices are often 
obtained for individual animals. There is much room for improvement in the cheese 
making, and were the method of Cheshire followed, in heating the milk, in preparing 
the rennet, in breaking down the curd, in pressing the cheese, and in rubbing it well 
externally with the salt, and allowing it to stand two or three days in a strong brine 
solution in a tub, and abstaining from the use of all colouring matter whatever, a 
higher flavoured article might be produced, which would take the English market, 
and yield a better price than Scotch cheese gives in England. The cheese of Ayrshire 
is equally rich with that of Cheshire, but it is not made with the same care, and atten- 
tion, and cleanliness. 

+ Presb. of Ayr—Synod of Glasgow and Ayr. Patrons, thirteen delegates annually 
chosen by the freemen of the burgh. P.'T. Ayr. 

+ The number of freemen or burgesses is limited to forty-eight, which composes the 
eommunity. Each of these freemen possesses what is called a lot or freedom, contain- 
ing about 4 acres of arable land; besides the common, on which the burgesses have 
an exclusive right to pasture their cattle. No houses are annexed to these freedoms, 
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Parliamentary boundaries of Ayr. Par. ch. sit. 1032; glb. £13, 10s. ; stip. £60 
from the burgh, £90 from the Exchequer, and £95 from seat rents. There is 
also a Free ch. Pop. in 1841, 4482. In 1849 on p. r. 134; cas. 126; ins. or 
fat. 4; orph. or des, 5. Assess. £500, 9s. 43d.; other sources, £23, 8s.; tot. 
£523, 17s. 43d. Relief of poor on r. £510, 18s, 6d.; cas. £70, 19s. 8d.; med. 
r, £15, 12s.; exp. £66, 2s, 2d.; tot. £663, 12s. 4d. Par. schm. salary £25, 13s, 
4d.; attend. in 1837, 96. Two private schs., attend. 89. % 


PARISH OF OCHILTREE*—In the district of Kyle and centre of Ayrshire, 
having Colyston on W. and Cumnock on E., 6 m. long by 5 broad, with a N. 
exposure, undulated by gently rising hillocks, which towards 8. swell into higher 
ridges, connected with flat pieces of land, composed of meadow and moss soil, 
chiefly of a clayey nature. The Lugar and Coila bound par., and Burnock 
Water crosses it to join the Lugar. Many springs of excellent water and two 
lochlets. Coal and ironstone have been discovered but not wrought. Abun- 
dance of freestone. ‘A thriving plantation, of no great breadth, stretches 
nearly across the par., parallel with the Ayr road; and this with the plantations 
of Barskimming, Auchinleck, and Dumfries House, in the adjacent par., relieves 
the landscape from coldness and moorishness of aspect.” Area about 24 sq. m. 
Assess. property in 1815, £8782; in 1842-3, £9521, 3s. Sixteen heritors of 
£100 Scots valued rent. Chief heritors, Marquess of Bute and Boswell of Auch- 
inleck. Nearest mkt. town, Ayr, 9} m. distant. Vill. of Ochiltree stands on 
the Lugar, the inhahs. of which weave cottons (from 30 to 40 hand-looms), and 
manufacture reaping hooks and snuff boxes. Two annual fairs, second Wed- 
nesday of May and first Thursday of November. Par. ch. sit. 900; glb. £15; 
stip. in 1837—meal 125 b. £96, Os. Id.; barley 125 b. £133, 18s. 4d.; money 


but every burgess must reside in the burgh, or possess a house as his property, which 
he may let to any of the inhabitants. The community meet every two years, to elect 
their magistrates, and at this election, every freeman hasa vote. They choose two 
bailies, one treasurer, and six councillors, who have the management of every thing 
belonging to the burgh; but on urgent occasions, they call meetings of the community. 
The accounts of the treasurer are open to the inspection of every freeman, and he is 
accountable to the community at large. The right of succession to their freedom is 
limited. A son succeeds to his father; and a widow not having a son, enjoys the pro- 
perty of her husband as long as she lives. But as the female line is excluded, the lots 
or freedoms frequently revert to the town, and are then disposed of to the most indus- 
trious inhabitants of the place, on their advancing a certain sam of money to the 
public fund. “1t is impossible,” say the Commissioners upon Municipal Corporations, 
“to close this account of the burgh of Newton-upon-Ayr, without observing that the 
rights of the community as regards the property, originally conferred upon this burgh, 
have, by the successive encroachments of the freemen, been placed upon a very ple- 
liar footing ; and it well deseryes being considered, whether some steps should not be 
taken for vindicating the public interests against such encroachments, and still more 
for the prevention of similar encroachments in future. In so far as the freemen have 
lately directed their efforts to the conversion of a temporary title of possession —nowise 
incompatible with the eventual resumption of the subjects when required for the public 
service of the burgh—into a permanent feudal right, which is intended to divest the. 
burgh for ever of all interest in their own estate, the Commissioners think it may be 
questioned, whether every such usurpation be not illegal, and at variance with the 
chartered rights of the community 2” 

* Presb. of Ayr—Syd. of Glasgow and Ayr. Patron, Marq. of Bute. PT. Cumnock. 
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£16, 11s. 8d.; tot. £261, 4s, 2d. Unap. tnds. £166, 15s. 11d. Attend. 450; 
Sab. schs. 70. Free ch. attend. 225; Sab. schs. 65. Pop. in 1841, 1601. In 
1849 on p. r. 43; cas. 140; ins. or fat. 4; orph. or des, 3. Assess, £258, 17s. 
1d.; other sources, £5, 11s. 6d.; tot. £264, 8s. 7d. Relief of poor on r, £221, 
Ils, 1id.; cas. £30, 4s. 10hd.; med. r. £14, 18s, 114d.; exp. £25, 3s, 11d. ; 
tot. £291, 13s. 104d. Par, schm. salary, maximum; attend. in 1837, 85. Two 
private schs., attend. 69. The par. formerly gave a baron’s title to a branch of 
the family of Stewart. 


PARISH OF OLD CUMNOCK*—Liying in the heart of the district of Kyle, 
on the Lugar Water, 10 m. long by 2 broad, partly flat and partly hilly, with 
some fine patches of holm land, having a light and dry soil of sand and gravel. 
Besides the Lugar, which intersects par., and flows through deep ravines richly 
wooded, the Glasnock Water intersects the town of Cumnock. ‘There are three 
lakes, covering about 100 ac. Abundance of limestone, coal, and freestone; but 
the coal seams are troubled, so that it has been chiefly worked in subordination 
to the burning of lime. Area,15,700 uc. Assess, property in 1815, £7287; in 
1842-3, £9724, 5s. 1d. Town stands on Lugar Water, with a pop. of 2395 in 
1851, is a station on the Glasgow and South Western Railway, and is crossed by 
three bridges. It is irregularly laid out, lit with gas, has an old ch., many good 
shops, a saviugs bank, branches of the Bank of Scotland and Western Bank, 
two public libraries, a manufacture of snuff boxes, of which between 25,000 and 
85,000 are produced annually, a trade in cotton stuffs and earthenwares, and an 
active retail trade. Fairs in February, May, July, and October, O. S.; fifteen 
public houses; and a total abstinence society, with in 1851, 160 adult, and 140 
juvenile members. Dumfries House, the seat of the Marquess of Bute, who 
chiefly owns the par., and from it derives his title of baron, is beautifully situated 
in N. W. part of par., on the banks of the Lugar.f Par. ch.} sit. 650; glb. 
£20; stip. £218, 0s. 7d. Free ch. attend. 400; Sab. sehs, 83. U. P. ch. attend. 
600; Sab. schs. 150. Cong. ch, attend. 120; Sab. schs. 50. Pop. in 1541, 
2836. In 1837 on p. r. 50; expenditure, £105, 13s. 23d. In 1849 on p. r. 
72; cas. 680; ins. or fut. 4; orph. or des. 6. Assess. £352, 18s. 6d.; other 
sources, £131, 17s. 1d.; tot. £514, 15s. 7d. Relief of poor on r. £355, 1s. 11d.; 
cas. £110, Gs. 2d.; med. r. £32, 10s.; exp. £34, 14s. 9d.; tot. £532, 12s. 10d. 
Par. schm. salary, maximum; attend. in 1937, 110, Three private schs., attend, 
176. ‘Uhe famous Ayrshire wit, ‘‘ The Laird of Logan,” was a native of parish. 


PARISH OF RICCARTON ||—In the district of Kyle, on the Irvine, which 
separates it from Kilmarnock, 6 m. long by 2 broad, presenting great diversity 


* Presb. of Ayr—Synod of Glasgow and Ayr. Patron, Marquess of Bute. P. TT’. 
Old Cumnock. } 

+ Within the demesne of Dumfries House, stand the ruins of Terringzean Castle, 
which once belonged to the Loudoun family, and from which is derived the title of 
Baron of Terringzean. 3 ‘ 

{ The remains of Alexander Peden, of covenanting memory, rest in the churchyard. 

§ New Stat, Ac., “ Ayrshire,” p. 491. j 

|| Presb. of Ayr—-Synod of Glasgow and Ayr, Patron, Cunninghame of Caprington. 
P. T. Kilmarnock. 
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of landscape, the whole being arable, well enclosed, and planted. The Cessnock, 
a tributary to the Irvine, intersects it, Coal is extensively mined, and lime- 
stone, sandstone, and brick clay, abound. There is a bed of anthracite, 4 or 5 
ft. thick, resting on sandstone. Area about 17,500 ac., of which about 15,000 
are under cultivation. Assess. property in 1815, £10,178; in 1842-3, £17,159, 
Os. 11d. Ten heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. The vill. of Riccarton is of 
considerable antiquity, and a suburb of Kilmarnock. The Irvine and the Kil- 
marnock unite a short distance to N. W. of vill, It was formerly called Richar- 
town—a name inseparably linked with that of the patriot Wallace, who was 
reared at the residence of his uncle.* Two other vills., Hurlford and Sornhill. 
The inhabs. are engaged in woollen and cotton weaving, and in coal mines, 


* “The site occupied by the old mansion, is marked by the humble one storey 
steading of Yardsides, lying a little to the left of the “water meetings’ on the brow of 
a sloping field. Iere, too, the * bickering bush’ might have been seen thirty years ago. 
This thorn marked the scene of the youthful patriot’s encounter with the English 
soldiers, so graphically described by Blind Harry the minstrel. The stately bush 
was demolished by some rude hand, and only the more advanced in years recollect 
the appearance of the interesting memorial. Before its final demolition, the tree had 
suffered much at the hands of inconsiderate relic hunters; and if any remains of the 
thorn are still extant, it must be in the shape of snuff boxes and articles of a similar 
kind. The landscape in the vicinity of Riccarton is varied and attractive. The 
position occupied by the parish church, surmounting a grassy knoll of some magnitude 
—Caprington Castle, the seat of Mr. T. S. Cunninghame, surrounded by fine planta- 
tions —the well cultivated fields in the vicinity —and at the distance of a mile or two, 
the mansion house of Sir John C. Fairlie—with the Irvine meandering on its course — 
all unite to render the district attractive, as well from its beauty as from its associa- 
tions. Those objects are gracefully touched on by Gavin Turnbull, one of the many 
poets produced by Kilmarnock, towards the close of the last century. He has occasion 
to do so in his ‘Irvine Water,’ the only descriptive poem which we have encountered 
having special reference to one of the streams of Ayrshire. A few lines may not 


inappropriately be quoted — 
i] 


‘Where late an antiquated pile appear'd, 

In days of yore by Gothic artists reard, 

Upon the margin of the rolling tide, 

Stands Caprington, of Coila’s towers the pride, 

Which with superior majesty appears, 

The tedious labour of revolving years ; 
Its ample walls bespeak its master’s mind, ‘ 
Tndustry’s friend, benevolent and kind. 

What verse, O Fairlie, can thy halls depaint, 

And stately portico of vast extent? 

Designed with taste, and execute with cost, 

Nor ean the neighb’ring seats such beauty boast.’” 

Wylte's Ayrshire Streams, pp. 52, 53. 


It was to Ricearton that Wallace always used to retire after performing any very 
daring exploit. On reyenging the treacherous murder of his uncle and other barons, 
by burning the barns of Ayr, he took his way hy night to Riccarton, accompanied by 
a few followers. When he reached a certain eminence, about 6 miles from Ayr, and 
3 from Riccarton, where it was least possible to see the former place, he turned 
round, and seeing the flames still ascending, said with a stern satisfaction, “ The barns _ 
burn weil.” From this laconic expression, the place it is said got the name of Burn- 
weil, which it still retains, * 
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brick works, &e. The females are much employed in sewing and embroidery of 
muslin. Par. ch. sit, about 1200; glb. £27; stip. £277, 9s. 4d. Unap. tnds. 
£760, 17s. 7d.* Attend. 900; Sab. schs. 95. Pop. in 1841, 3226. In 1849 
on p. r. 70; cas. 318; ins. or fat. 3; orph. or des, 1. Assess. £899, 8s. 94d. 
Relief of poor on r. £501, 8s. 3d.; cas. £206, 14s. 93d.; med. r. £159, 12s. 7d.; 
exp. £89, 13s. 8d.; tot. £957, 9s. 4d. Par. schm. salary, maximum; attend. in 
1837, 103; two private schs., 144. There is a public library and a temperance 
society, and numerous alehouses. Sir James Shaw, Bart., the first Scotchman 
who had ever been Lord Mayor of London, was a native of parish. 


PARISH OF ST. QUIVOX+ —In the district of Kyle, on the banks of the Ayr, 
which divides it from Ayr par., 5 m. long by 3 broad, with a level surface in 
general, but towards E. tumulated and uneven. Prevailing winds W. The 
par. is underlaid by the coal formation, and three mines are wrought, producing 
annually about £4000, Sandstone is alsowrought. Area about4000ac. Assess. 
property in 1815, £7832; in 1842-3, £10,973, 19s. 8d. Four heritors of £100 
Scots valued rent. Villages — Whitelets, Contat, and Wallace Town, suburbs of 
Ayr. A Railroad runs from Whitelets tothe harbour of Ayr. The mansions and 
grounds of Craigie and Auchencruive, particularly the latter, attract the notice 
of tourists. Par. ch. sit. 500; glb. £8; stip. £294, Os. 10d. Unap. inds. £316, 
18s. 5d. A Chapel of Ease at Wallace Town. Pop. in 1841, 6055. In 1849 
on p. T. 262; cas. 148; ins. or fat. 16; orph. or des. 24. Assess. £1290, 12s. 9d.; 
other sources, £29, 4s, 24d.; tot. £1319, 16s. 114d. Relief of poor on r. £1077, 
15s. 3d.; cas, £127, 18s. 5d.; med. r, £42, 16s. 2d.; exp. £143, 3s. 3d.; tot. 
£1391, 13s. 1d. Par. schm. salary £30; attend. in 1837, 50. Seven private schs. 


PARISH OF SORN{—In the upper part of the district of Kyle, lying to the 
E. of Mauchline, and nearly a sq. 6} m. deep. Only hill of any considerable 
height is Blackside End, rising betwixt 1500 and 1600 ft. above sea level, and 
which is the beginning of a ridge which sweeps away E. and §.; but the par. 
is marked by various inequalities and extensive mosses. The level holms on 
the banks of the Ayr, which intersects par., are however remarkably picturesque. 
Several burns, the principal of which is the Cleuch. Some lovely caseades occur 
in its course; for the geologist, a never failing fund of information exists in the 
surrounding cliffs, particularly some fine specimens of calctuff; while scenes 
of sylvan beauty fascinate the beholder. By a pathway which extends among 
the woodlands, a distance of 2 miles, several subterranean recesses are ob- 
served, from which coal was at one time plentifully procured. There are ex- 
tensive beds of limestone, ironstone, and freestone. Coal has been little mined- 
Area about 25,000 ac.; upwards of one-third of which is cultivated pasture, 
one-fourth hill pasture or moss, two-sixths in tillage or reclaimable, and about 
700 ac. under wood. Assess. property in 1815, £7783; in 1842-3, £9970, 7s. 7d. 


* © £9, 10s. 8d. of this stipend is paid from the teinds of other parishes.”— Note to 
Third Report of the Commissioners of Religious Instruction, Scotland, 1837. 

+ Presb. of Ayr—Synod of Glasgow and Ayr. Patron, Oswald of Auchencruive. 
P. T. Ayr. 

+ Presb. of Ayr—Synod of Glasgow and Ayr. Patron, Somerville of Sorn. P. T- 
Maueliline, 
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No mkt, towns, but par. lies contiguous to the Mafchline and Auchinleck sta- 
tions, on the Glasgow and South Western Railway. Two vills., Catrine and 
Sorn. In the vill. of Catrine are extensiye cotton and bleaching works. In~ 
1838, the cotton mills employed 750 hands and 290 horse power, and produced 
betwixt 4 and 5 million yards of cloth. The vill. was founded in 1787, and is 
regularly built, having a central square, with principal streets leading from it~ 
towards the cardinal points, Its neat and clean appearance is the first thing 
that arrests the attention of the visitor. Pretty villas, scattered at intervals, 
lend to the yillage an airy and attractive aspect. There are many elegant and 
well stocked clothing and victualling shops. The people appear to have an eye 
to economy ; and one of the most conspicuous sights, is a large co-operative store, 
known by the oriental title of the Bazaar. The houses are chiefly two storey, 
slated, and of recent erection; the exterior invariably presents a pleasing ap- 
pearanve, while in many cases the interior reveals the humble home of taste, — 
Few of the dwellings belong to the company from whose extensive works the — 
population directly or indirectly derive their support, and the majority of the 
houses are the property of villagers. The sanitary condition of Catrine seems” 
to be satisfactory, and it is esteemed much more healthy than the neighbouring 
villages. It is seldom visited by epidemic diseases, and is thoroughly drained, 
Tn the houses of the poorer class, there is not much crowding of miscellaneous — 
parties into one room, and the fact is noteworthy, that no village in the county 
contains fewer importations from the Emerald Isle in proportion to the number 
of the population. “ Like all other places, Catrine has its ‘ drones’—its down- 
draughts upon the community. There is no temperance society in the village, 
and the number of public houses, to 2500 of a population, is twelve. The con- 
sumption of intoxicating liquor has been increasing of late, and is now greater 
perhaps than at any former period.”* Sorn has two annual fairs—second Tues- 
day of March, O.S., and first Monday of Nov., N.S.t Immediately W. of the 
village of Sorn is Sorn Castle, an ancient and elegant mansion situated on a 
terrace overlooking the river.t Par. ch. sit. 611; glb. £15; stip. £195, 11s.; 


* Wulie’s Ayrshire Streams, p. 73. ; 

+ “The spirit of ‘progress’ appears to have predominated in this locality during 
the few bygone years. A brief period has witnessed the destruction of the old way- 
side hostelry and the old village school. A cluster of straw roofed cottages have 
also vanished before the march of reform, in one of which the celebrated Professor 
Rennie first saw the light. Though reared in humble circumstances, yet by his su- 
perior talents and native force of character, Rennie has become no less widely than — 
favourably known as a naturalist, philosopher, and poet. At one time a poor dominie — 
in Kilmarnock, he has lived to occupy a Professor’s Chair in King’s College, one 
the first institutions in London. In former times the companion of a few congenial 
crack-brained, weaver wights, botanizing on the banks of the Irvine and the Kil- 
marnock—laughed at by a few, aud treated with silent contempt by the solons of 
that burgh—he has lived to astonish and gratify the world with many of the most 
attractive scientific works in the language.” — Wulie’s Ayrshire Streams, p.68. 

} The building is of unknown antiquity. In 1406, along with the manor of Sorn 
and other lands in Kyle, it was possessed by Andrew, third son of Sir David Hamilton 
of Cadzow, ancestor of the Duke of Hamilton, Subsequently, it passed by is 
to the Earls of Winton, from whom it was purchased by Lord Loudoun. A Dowager 
Countess of Loudoun lived in this castle till within a few months of her ond ge 
year, attended by domestics not much younger than their venerable mistress, To this 
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attend. 500; Sab. schs. 120. A Chapel of Ease at Catrine. Free ch. attend. 
650; Sab. schs. 220. U.P. ch. attend. 200; Sab. schs. 100. Pop. in 1541, 
4054. The average amount expended on the poor, for seven years, ending in 
1836, is stated in the New Stat. Ac. to have been £113, Os. 33d. annually. In 
1849 on p. r. 125; cas. 41; ins, or fat. 7; orph. or des. 8. Assess £727, 9s. 2d. ; 
other sources, £10, 11s. 7d.; tot. £738, Os. 9d. Relief of poor on r. £614, 
Gs. 4d.; cas, £84, 15s. 3d.; med. r, £31, 17s. 9d.; exp. £50, 8s. 10d.; total, 
£781, 18s. 2d. Par. schm. salary, maximum; attend. in 1837, 20. Ten private 
schools, attend. 373, besides a school at Catrine Works. Alexander Peden, 
the persecuted Covenanter, was born here. Dr. Matthew Stewart, and his 
son, the celebrated Dugald Stewart, were landowners and frequent residenters. 
To them Burns alludes in “The Vision.” 


“With deep-struck reverential awe, 
The learned sire and son I saw, 
To Nature’s God and Nature’s law 
They gave their lore; 
This all its source and end to draw, 
That to adore.” 


PARISH OF STAIR*—In the district of Kyle, on the Ayr, having Tarbolton 
on N, and Manehline on E., 6 m. long by 2 broad, with an undulating surface, 
composed of a stitf clay, with a very retentive bottom. The banks of the Ayr 
are here most romantie. Between vills. of Tarbolton and Mauchline, stands the 
elegant mansion of Barskimming (Sir William Miller of Glenlee, Bart.), with 
its extensive plantations, and bridge spanning the Ayr in a single arch of 70 ft., 
from perpendicular rocks of upwards of 40 ft. high, Barskimming and its late 
proprietor, Lord President Miller, are thus alluded to by Burns in “The Vision ”“— 

“Through many a wild romantic grove, 
Near many a hermit-fancied cove, 
Fit haunts for friendship or for love; 
Tn musing mood, 
An aged judge I saw him rove, 
Dispensing good.” 


lady the people of Sorn and Loudoun are indebted for the roads laid out in the neigh- 
bourhood of those places. Even in her declining years, the Countess exerted herself 
warmly for the public good; and if only for the way in which she advanced agricul- 
tural improvement, her services to the county are well entitled to a grateful remem- 
brance. Her ladyship received a visit from Dr. Johnson, accompanied by Boswell. 
At present, Sorn Castle is the residence of Miss Sommerville, a highly respected lady, 
who has endeared herself to the people around, by the kindness she displays towards 
her domestics, as well as to the large number of persons employed in the neighbouring 
grounds. Ona recent festive occasion, she invested a handsome sum of money for the 
future benefit of the older workmen engaged about the castle. Generosity so munifi- 
cent, and so judiciously applied, merits the warmest commendation. Whe policies at 
Sorn are among the most tasteful to be found in Ayrshire. The castle was visited by 
King James V., whose awkward journey through Mearns Moor, in the days of pack 
horses and bad roads, has given some celebrity to various spots in the northern nook 
of the country—such as ‘ King’s Well’ on the highway to Glasgow, and ‘the King's 
Chair,’ at the summit of a hill in the environs. The oaken chair in which the monarch 
sat, while sojourning at Sorn, was carefully preserved by the Loudoun family, the relic 
being eventually removed to Loudoun Castle.”— Wulie’s Ayrshire Streams, pp. 70, 71. 
* Presbytery and Synod of Ayr. Patron, Earl of Stair. P.'T. Tarbolton. 
K 
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The grounds of Gadgirth Castle, Stair House,* and Drongan, add to the beauty 
of the landscape. One small loch in par. Coal abounds, and has long been 
worked. Water-of-Ayr stones, some strata of copper and antimony, and a 
deposit of black lead. Area of par, above 4000 ac., of which about 700 are 
planted, and the whole under a fine system of enclosure. Assess. property in 
1815, £5645; in 1842-8, £4950, 10s. 10d. Vill. or hamlet of Stair is most 
romantically situated. Par. ch. glb. £25; stip. £230, 13s. Unap. tnds. £342, 
18s. 8d. Free ch. of Stair and Tarbolton, attend. 210; Sab. schs. 50. Pop. in 
1841, 823. In 1849 on p.r. 18; cas. 12. Money reed. £181, 3s. 1d. Relief 
of poor on r. £150, Os. 3d.; cas. £12, 17s. 2d.; med. r, £9, 6s. 44d.; exp. £11, 
17s. 6Gd.; tot. £164, 1s. 33d. Par. schm. salary £30; attend. in 1837, 97. 
There is also an unendowed school. 


PARISH OF STEVENSTON¢—In the district of Cunningham, on the sea 
coast ; bounded by Ardrossan N. and Irvine 8.; and of an irregular sq., 24 m, 
long by 2} broad. Surface divided into two districts, the upper enclosed farms 
in the inland quarter, and the level grounds on the shore; a ridge of rocky 
ground separating them. The river Garnock bounds it on E.; and there is a 
tradition, supported by topographical facts, that both the Garnock and Lugton at 
one time traversed the par. Rocks, chiefly greenstone, limestone, and sandstone. 
Coal is very extensively wrought, producing above £20,000 annnally; and iron- 
stone exists, but in a comparatively thin seam. Area of par. 6} sq.m. About 
1200 ac. are sandy wastes. Assess. property in 1815, £5897 ; in 1842-3, £6313, 
7s. 3d. Two towns, Stevenston (pop. in 1851, 2095) and Saltcoats (pop. in 1851, 
4338). The former is situated 1 m. N.E. from Saltcoats, half a mile long, and 
is inhabited by weavers and colliers. St. Monoch’s fair is held here on 30th 
October. It is of great antiquity, being mentioned in a charter 1189; and is 
the site of the par. ch. Saltcoats, which lies partly in par. of Ardrossan, 24 m. 
S.W. of Glasgow, is a considerable seaport on the bay of Ayr. It is mostly 
ill built, but it has a neat Gothic ch., a handsome town house, free and other 
schools, 2 subscription library, reading rooms, large ship building docks, rope 
walks, salt and magnesia works, a brewery, a branch of the Western Bank of 
Seotland, an annual fair on the last Thursday of May, a total abstinence society, 
with (in 1850-1) 120 adult, and 520 juvenile members, and betwixt 30 and 40 
inns and public houses. Coals are largely exported to Ireland. Nymber of 
looms in 1838, 572. Par. is traversed by Ardrossan and Kilwinning Railway. 
Par, ch. sit. 1175; glb. £20; stip. £261, 8s. 5d. Unap. tnds. £225,128. A 
Free ch. in Stevenston and another at Saltcoats. Two U. P. chs., and one 
Baptist ch. Pop. in 1841, 3791. In 1849 on p. r. 11S; cas. 46; ins. or fat. 1; 


* “Stair House has a forlorn and dilapidated appearance. With the illustrious 
family who formerly resided here, its ancient grandeur appears to haye departed. 
Several remarkable trees serye somewhat to maintain the dignity of the old park. 
Here we find a willow, measuring, at about 6 ft, from the ground, 22 ft. 10 inches in 
girth. The same holm is graced by a Lombardy poplar, which has attained a height 
of some 90 ft. ‘wo beeches on the river’s bank measure each upwards of 13 ft, at the 
distance of 2 ft. from the base,”— Wylte’s Ayrshire Streams, p. 85. 

+ Presb. of Irvine—Synod of Glasgow and Ayr. Patrons, Fullarton of Kerelaw 
and Cunningham of Auchinharvie, P. T. Stevenston. 


: 
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orph. or des. 8. Assess. £703, 16s. 0}d. Relief of poor on r, £578, 2s. 2d.; 
eas, £15, 16s, 6d.; med. r. £18, 13s. 4d.; exp. £95, 14s. 2d.; tot. £708, 6s. 2d. 
Par. schm. salary, maximum; attend. in 1837, 125. ight private schs., 
attend. 338. There is a fine old ruin, called Kerilaw, formerly a seat of the 
Earls of Glencairn. 


PARISH OF STEWARTON*—In the district of Cunningham, bounded N. 
by Dunlop and 8, by Fenwick, 10 m. long by 4 broad. Surface flat, with a 
gradual ascent to E., from whence may be seen Benlomond, Jura, Ailsa Crag, 
and the coast of Ireland, the Mull of Galloway, Kirkeudbrightshire and Dum- 
friesshire. The Annock, Swinsey, Corsehill and East Burns, and the Glazart, 
water par. Freestone and limestone are abundant. Area, 10,145 ac., of which 
about 1650 are moss, and from 2000 to 2500 in tillage ; about half being grass 
land, Assess. property in 1815, £15,067 ; in 1842-3, £17,023, 7s. 4d. Four- 
teen heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. The town of Stewarton is a thriving 
manufacturing place, pleasantly situated on the Annock, which is here crossed 
by three bridges, is regularly built, and has manufactures of tartans, bonnets, 
regimental caps, carpets, worsted, spindles, and clocks for exportation; a gas 
company ; several annual fairs; branches of the Union and City of Glasgow 
Banks; a savings bank and several friendly societies. Stewarton is no great 
distance from the Glasgow and South Western Railway. Pop. in 1551, 3164. 
Par. ch. sit. 1400; glib. £9; stip. £297, 15s. Sd, Unap. tnds. £286, 8s, 5d. ; 
attend. 900; Sab, schs. 73. Free ch. attend. 355; Sab. schs. 138. U.P. ch. sit. 
592; attend. on 30th March 1851; forenoon, 350; afternoon, 372; Sab. schs. 95, 
There are also Cong. and Bap. chs. Pop, in 1841, 4656. In 1849 onp.r. 118; 
eas. 76; ins, or fat. 7; orph. or des. 1. Assess, £699, 1s, 6d.; other sources, 
£6, 12s, 6d.; tot. £705, 14s, Relief of poor on r, £572, 14s. 11d.; cas, £49, 5s. 2d. ; 
med. r. £26, 16s. 2d.; exp. £50, 16s, Sd.; tot, £699,128. 11d. Par. schm. salary, 
maximum ; attend, in.1837, 95. Five private schs., attend. 3735. Watt, com- 
piler of the Bibliotheca Britannica, was born here in 1774, and died in 1819. 


PARISH OF STRAITON t—In the district of Carrick, adjacent to the sources 
of the Doon and the Girvan which encompass it, having Dalmellington on N., 
20 m, long by 8 broad, with some fine valleys and gentle acelivities along the 
Doon and Girvan, but towards S. E. extremity wild and rocky,} interspersed 
with a number of lakes— Lochs Doon, § Dercleuch, Braden, Finlas, Lochricear, 
&e, Area, 82 sq. m., 1-10th part only of which is cultivated. Assess. pro- 
perty in 1815, £6221; in 1842-3, £9107, 8s, 9d. Five heritors of £100 Scots 
valued rent. ‘Two villages, Straiton and Patna. The former, 6} m. S. BE, of 


* Presb. of Irvine—Synod of Glasgowand Ayr. Patron, Cuninghame of Lainshaw. 
P. T. Stewarton. 

+ Presb. of Ayr—Synod of Glasgow and Ayr. Patron, Crown, P. 'T. Maybole. 

} In vicinity of village, Craigengower aud Bennan IIill rise respectively 1300 and 
1180 feet above sea level. 

§ Loch Doon Castle is situated on an islet near the head of the lake. Although the 
building is in an advanced state of decay, the fine arched entrance is in good preser- 
vation. There are not many traces of the previous history of the structure, and most 
of the stories told of it seem apocryphal, 
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Maybole, might with propriety be called a model vill., pervaded as it is by an 
air of neatness and comfort, with its comely aspect of whitewashed cottages, 
The good folks of the vill., mostly employed in weaving cottons and tartans, 
haye been familiar with the braes of the Girvan since their childhood, and 
many of them have not once wandered beyond the boundaries of that beau- 
teous strath. It has a weekly mkt. and two annual fairs. Patna is on the Doon, 
7 m. E. of Maybole, in a bleak district, the inhabs. of which chiefly engaged 
in the lime and coal works. Par. ch. sit. 444; glb. £16; stip. £244, Os. 10d. 
Unap. tnds, £187, 1s. 5d.; attend. 230; Sab. schs. 54. A Chapel of Ease and 
U. P. ch. at Patna. Pop. in 1841, 1363. In 1849 on p. r. 32; cas. 13; ins. 
or fat, 1; orph. or des. 4. Money recd. £196, 12s. 1d. Relief of poor on r. 
£176, 18s. 73d.; cas. £10, 3s. 10d; med. r. £6, 14s. Td.; exp. £14, 13s. 2d.; 
tot, £208, 10s. 24d. Two par. schs., attend. in 1837, 121. 


PARISH OF SYMINGTON*—In the district of Kyle, bounded by Dundonald 
on N, and Monkton on §.,4 m. long. and 1} broad, presenting an agreeable 
landscape of gently rising grounds and sloping fields, frilled over with en- 
closures, and adorned with plantations and gentlemen’s demesnes. Sandstone 
and whinstone are quarried. Area of par. about 4000 ac., whieh is all under 
the plough, except about 400 ac. Assess. property in 1815, £6178; in 1842-3, 
£5621, 4s. Sd. Vive heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. Vill. delightfully 
situated on a rocky ground in centre of par. Par. ch. sit. 420; glb. £12; stip. 
£261, Is. 10d. Unap. tnds. £539, 14s, lld. Free ch. attend. about 200; 
Sab. schs. about 50. Pop. in 1841, 918. In 1849 on p. r. 14; cas. 3; orph. 
or des. 5. Money recd. £106. 6s. 4d. Relief of poor on r, £79, 5s. 2d; eas. 
£2, 3s, 6d.; med. r. £10; exp. £12, 17s. 6d.; tot. £104, 6s. 2d. Par. schm. 


? 


salary £34, 6s. 1d.; attend, in 1837, 78. 


PARISH OF TARBOLTON{—In the district of Kyle, on the river Ayr, 
bounded by Mauchline on E, and Monkton and St. Quivox on W., 7} m. long 
by 6 broad, It is about 5 m. from the sea coast, and has an aggregate eleva- 
tion, exceeding the medium height of the county, characterized by frequent 
inequalities; and though bare and heathy, much improved, and presenting 
many scenes of fertility and beauty, especially on the banks of the river. The 
Faile intersects par. falling into the Ayr. Coal is wrought, producing annually 
from £4000 to £5000, Area of par. 12,500 ac, Assess. property in 1815, 
£12,890; in 1842-3, £12,125, 8s. 6d. Nine heritors of £100 Scots valued 
rent. ‘I'wo vills., Tarbolton and Faileford, the latter of which is 1} m, EB. 8. E. 
of the former, and is famed for its hones, made from the Water-of-Ayr stone. 
Tarbolton lies about 4 m. from Mauchline on the river Faile, is a burgh of 
barony, has a handsome ch., a subscription library, manufactures of cotton, 
woollen and linen fabrics, employing, in 1538, above 120 looms. There are 
two mason lodges, several benefit societies, a horse race in August, and annual 
fairs on first Tuesday of June and 2d Tuesday of October, O. 8. Burns re- 
sided in his father’s house, on the farm of Lochlea, in the neighbourhood of 

* Presb, of Ayr—Syn. of Glas.and Ayr. Ptrn., Earl of Eglinton. P.'T. Kilmarnock: 
. ae xh Ayr—S8ynod of Glasgow and Ayr. Patron, W. Paterson of Montgomerie, 

» A. Larbolton, 
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Tarbolton, from his 17th to his 24th year. “Gilbert Burns used to speak of 
his brother as being at this period, to himself, a more admirable being than at 
any other. He recalled with delight the days when they had to go with one 
or two companions to cast peats for the winter fuel, because Robert was sure to 
enliven their toil with a rattling fire of witty remarks, on men and things, 
mingled with the expressions of a genial glowing heart, and the whole per- 
fectly free from the taint which he afterwards acquired from his contact with 
the world. Not even in these volumes, which afterwards charmed his country 
from end to end, did Gilbert see his brother in so interesting a light as in these 
conversations in the bog, with only two or three noteless persons for an 
audience.”* Whilst at Lochlea, Burns was initiated in the mysteries of free 
masonry, and his poetic farewell to its Mason Lodge will here recur to the 
reader’s memory. Near the vill. is the scene of “ Death and Dr. Hornbook,” 
and “ Willie’s Mill” was the mill of Tarbolton, on the Faile. The mansion 
house of Coilsfield, 3 m. 8. E. of vill., is the ‘‘ Montgomery Castle” of Burns, 
where Mary Campbell lived as dairymaid, and whose name is enshrined in the 
well known lyric of “ Highland Mary.” 


“Thou lingering star, with lessening ray, 
That lov’st to greet the early morn, 
Again thou usherest in the day 
My Mary from my soul was torn. 


0, Mary! dear departed shade, 
Where is thy place of blissful rest? 
See’st thou thy lover lowly laid, 
Hear’st thou the groans that rend his breast?” 


In the ground of Coyisfield, where 


“Summer first unfaulds her robes, 
And there they langest tarry,” 


is a circular mound commemorative of ‘Auld King Coyle.” Thom, the 
celebrated and self-taught seulptor of “Tam o’ Shanter and Souter Johnny,’ 


* Life and Works of Burns, edited by Robert Chambers, vol. i. p.4!. Burns's father 
died at Lochlea, on the 13th of February 1784, “ leaving,” says Mr Chambers, “ his 
family in the midst of harassing litigation about the conditions of the lease of their 
farm. Mrs. Begg remembers being at his bedside that morning, with no other company 
besides her brother Robert. Seeing her cry bitterly at the thought of parting with 
her dear father, he endeavoured to speak, but could only murmur a few words of 
comfort, such as might be suitable to a child, concluding with an injunction to her ‘to 
walk in yirtue’s paths and shun every vice.’ After a pause, he said there was one of 
his family for whose future conduct he feared. He repeated the same expression, 
when the young poet came up and said, ‘ Oh, father, isit me you mean? The old man 
said it was. Robert turned to the window, with the tears streaming down his manly 
cheeks, and his bosom swelling as it would burst, from the very restraint he put upon 
himself. The father had marked his son, 


‘Misled by fancy’s meteor ray, 
By passion driven; 
and the son knew and repented his faults, though he lacked the power of correcting 


them. A day of virtuous reproof on the one side, and melting penitence on the other, 
could not have expressed more on the subject.” —Jbid, vol. i. pp. 82, 83. 
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was born about 1 mile from Lochlea. Par, ch. sit. 900; glb. £4, 10s. ; stip. 
£313, 19s. 3d. Unap. tnds. £996, 5s. 3d. There is also an U. P. ch. Pop. 
in 1841, 2612. In 1849 on p. r. 54; cas. 140; ins, or fat. 1; orph. or des. 2. 
Assess. £306, 14s. 23d. Relief of poor on r. £271, 16s. 43d.; cas. £11, 13s. 1144. ; 
med. r. £20, 8s. 1d.; exp. £28, 16s. 3d.; tot. £332, 14s. Sd. Par. schm, 
salary £29, 18s. 103d. Two private schs., at one of which, attend. in 1837, 
80. Alexander Peden, the noted martyr, was schoolmaster in Tarbolton. 


PARISH OF WEST KILBRIDE*—In the district of Cunningham, on the 
shore of the Frith of Clyde, opposite the Cumbrae islands, and bounded by 
Largs on N, and Ardrossan on §., stretching 6 m. along the shore, by a breadth 
inland of from 2 to 8m. The whole is part of a mountainous tract of country, 
rising in many places into high hills, but green and fertile towards the sea. 
To S. W. projects the promontory of Portincross, terminated by the celebrated 
wall of rock, 300 ft. high, called Ardneil Bank, or Goldberrie Head.t The 
highest of the hills are, Tarbet Hill, The Law, Auld Hill,t and the Kame, used - 
as signal posts in early times of invasion by the Danes, &c. There are nume- 
rous burns, which in rainy weather come down from the hills with great im- 
petuosity, and present some charming cascades.§ Limestone occurs at Ardneil, 
and the soil of par. is, for the most part, poor and mossy. Area, nearly 9000 
ac., of which about two-thirds are occasionally in tillage. Assess. property in 
1815, £7006; in 1842-3, £9805, 2s. 8d. Vill. of Kilbride, through which a 
streamlet runs, driving several mills. Inhabs. partly employed in weaving for 
the Glasgow manufacturers. In 1838, 90 looms, There is also a tan work. 
Par. ch. sit. 840; glb. £13, 12s.; stip. £259, 15s.1d. Unap. tnds. £258, 4s. 9d. 
Free ch. attend, 240; Sab. schs.45. U.P.ch.attend.135; Sab.schs. 32. Pop. 
in 1841, 1885. In 1849 on p. r. 41; cas. 516; ims. or fat. 4; orph. or des. 11. 
Assess. £322, 6s. 5d,; other sources, £12, 5s, 5d,; tot. £334, 11s. 10d. Relief 
of poor on r. £290, 14s.; cas. £61, 15s. 2d.; med. r. £4, 11s. 9d; exp. 
£25, 5s. 10d.; tot. £382, 6s. 9d. Par. schm. salary £27, 17s. 8d.; attend. 
in 1837, 91. Two private schs., attend. 80, 


* Presb. of Irvine—Synod of Glasgow and Ayr. Patron, Earl of Eglinton. P.T. 
Saltcoats. 

+ Here are the ruinous yet tolerably complete walls of the ancient castle of Portin- 
cross, at which there is a small quay, Near this, one of the largest vessels, composing 
the Spanish Armada, sank in ten-fathoms water. 

¢ On Auld Hill are the remains of a watch-tower, and on the Law the ruinous walls 
of Law Castle, at one time a seat of the Earls of Kilmarnock. 

§ Near the cascade of South Annan Burn, stand the ruins of an elegant mansion, 
once the residence of the family of Semple, and now belonging to the Earl of 
Eglinton, 


BANEFFSHIRE. 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION.* 


A MARITIME county, bounded on N by the Moray Frith, on E. and §. 
by Aberdeenshire, and on W. by Inverness-shire and Elginshire. It is a 
county of no great extent, lying in a longitudinal slope betwixt a range 
of the Grampian Hills and the Moray Frith, Bristling at its interior 
extremity is the forest of Glen-Avon, from whence proceeds the strath 
of Glen-Avon, and strath Deveron, from which diverge numerous other 
straths, agreeably diversifying the face of the country, intermixed with 
many beautiful fertile braes. The great mountain knot in §$.W. corner 
of this county, at the point where the counties of Inverness, Banfi, and 
Aberdeen meet, and composed of Cairngorm (4095 feet high), 
Benbuinac, Benmacdhui (4505 feet high, in N. lat. 50° 6’, and W. long. 
3° 37’), and Benaven (3967 feet), all surrounding Loch Aven, belongs to 
the N. Grampians. 

The principal rivers are, the Deveron,} the Aven, the Fiddich, and the 


* The Sheriff Court for the winter session begins on 15th October, if a Wednesday, 
if not, on the first Wednesday after, and ends 4th April. The summer session begins 
on first Wednesday after 15th May, and ends last Wednesday of July. Court held 
every Wednesday. The Courts under the Small Debt Act, meet at Banff every 
Tuesday during session, and first Tuesday of every month in vacation, At Keith on 
Wednesday before the second Thursday of each of the months of February, April, 
June, August, October, and December. At Buckie, on second Thursday of February, 
June, and October. At Dufftown, on second Thursday of April, August, and De- 
cember. At Tomintoul, on Friday after the second Thursday of each of the months 
of April and August. 

+ “ The Deveron has its main head stream in the parish of Cabrach, in Aberdeen- 
shire, and after a course of about 60 miles, through fertile and highly cultivated 
plains, falls into the ocean at Banff. It forms the boundary betwixt Aberdeenshire 
and Banff for many miles, and in its course receives many rivulets, particularly the 
Bogie, which falls into it at the town of Huntly, and the Isla a little above Rothie- 
may. Upon its banks are found frequent specimens of plumbago, and symptoms of 
lead ore have been observed. It is well stored with trout and salmon. There is a 
shifting bar at the mouth of the river, which varies with gales of wind. In 1834 the 
mouth was entirely shut up by it, but broke out 600 yards further to the eastward. 
Hence arise frequent disputes amongst the Cruive owners, as to the line of the bed 
of the river. The produce both of the upper and lower fisheries of the Deveron 
has greatly decreased of late years.” —Full. Gaz., vol. i. p. 315. 
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Spey,* besides a number of small waters along the coast, which fall with a 
quick descent. The coast of the county extends from Speymouth, to a point — 
a little to the east of Trouphead, the distance between the two extremities, 
without taking into account the extensive sinuosities of the land, seeming 
to be about 30 miles. Viewing the crystalline districts of Scotland, over 
their whole extent, gneiss is a rock which forms large tracts, both on the 


* “One of the principal rivers of Scotland, but celebrated not so much for its 
magnitude as the rapidity of its course. It rises from a small lake of the same name, 
in the western district of Badenoch, Inverness-shire, and soon assuming the form of - 
a river, it proceeds with great rapidity eastward, joined by the Markie and Calder 
on the north, and by the Mashie, Truim, and Tromie on the south. It is next joined 
by the Feshie at Invereshie, by the Linnie Water at Rothiemurchus, by the Nethy 
near Abernethy, by the Dulnan from the north, opposite Abernethy, by the Avon at 
Inveravon, by the Dullan Water between Aberlour and Rothes; and by a great 
number of lesser streams through the whole of its course, till reaching the village of 
Rothes, it directs its course northward, and falls into the Moray Frith at Garmouth. 
From the source to its mouth, the distance is about 90) miles, but following all its 
windings, its course cannot be less than 12() miles.” — Chambers’s Gaz. p. 942. “As 
soon as we approach Aviemore,” says M‘Culloch, “ we become sensible that we have 
entered on a new country ; a wide and open space now intervening between the hills 
that we have quitted, and the distant and blue ridge of Cairngorm. Through this 
lies the course of the Spey ; and here, principally, are concentrated such beauties as 
that river has to show. I have traced it from its mountain well to the sea; and 
whatever the Strathspey men may boast, it would be a profanation to compare it, in 
point of beauty, with almost any of the great branches of the Tay, as it would 
equally be to name it asa rival to the Forth, and I must add, to the Dee and to the 
Isla, and to the Earn. In point of magnitude, I believe it must follow the Tay, and 
in beauty it may be allowed to follow the Earn, preceding alike the Tweed, and the 
Clyde, and the Don, but being still inferior to many of our Jarger rivers, in the 
important particulars of not being navigable, and in being therefore nearly useless, 
The small lake, or rather pool, whence it originates, is its unquestionable head ; since, 
unlike the Tay, none of its subsidiary streams, not even the Truim, can pretend to 
compete with this primary one. It is one decided Spey from its very spring, receiving 
numerous accessions but no rival. Its course is almost every where rapid; nor does 
it show any still water till near the sea. It is also the wildest and most capricious 
of our large rivers; its alternations of emptiness and flood being more complete and 
more sudden than those of any of the streams which I have named. The causes of 
this are obyious, in considering the origin and course of its tributary waters; while 
the elevation of its source, amounting to more than 1200 feet, accounts for the rapidity 


of its flow. Though inferior to both the Tweed and the Tay, in its produce of — 


salmon, it must be allowed the third rank in this respect, and the single fishery at its 
mouth, belonging to the Duke of Gordon, is rented for more than £6000 a year. From 
the spring, its course displays little beauty till it reaches Clunie and Spey bridge. 
Hence, it increases in interest as it approaches Kinrara, whence for a few miles it 

is attended by a series of landscapes, alike various, singular, and magnificent. If, 

after this, there are some efforts at beauty, these are rare, and offer little that is new 

or striking, while near its exit from the mountainous country, it loses all character, 

and continues from Fochabers to the sea a wide and insipid sheet of water.” 

The Spey affords a water carriage for the produce of the extensive woods of 
Glenmore and Strathspey, rafts of which are floated down to the seaport of 

Garmouth. The river gives the name of Strathspey to the extensive yale through 

which it flows. 
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mainland and islands. In this county, however, this class of strata is of 
rare occurrence, while the examples which we have of it cover an area of 
very limited extent. The usual ternary compound of felspar, quartz, and 
mica, which constitutes this rock, in the strictest mineralogical sense, is 
the most abundant, and is in general small granular; in some cases, the 
mica occurs in layers alternating with more or less slaty lamine of felspar, 
quartz, and mica, while in others the whole rock is formed of a minutely 
laminated aggregate, in which the three minerals are blended through 
each other. The former is very beautiful, and agrees exactly with the 
Wernerian definition of gneiss, It may be examined with every facility 
near Aberlour, Arndilly, and at a point near Red Hyth, between Portsoy 
and Cullen. This perfectly slaty gneiss passes into that which is less so, 
in the most gradual manner, as we may find one stratum containing 
both varieties, or the two kinds alternating in distinct strata. Mica 
slate, which is usually an attendant of gneiss, is developed to a consider- 
able extent in Banfishire, forming whole ranges of hills, and wide extents 
of comparatively flat country. The hills around Keith, the Altmore 
ridge, and that around Deskford, with a considerable tract of country 
around Aberchirder, consist almost entirely of this rock. Clay slate is 
another rock which is developed to a great extent. It forms the most of 
the valleys of the Fiddich and the Dullan, constituting, indeed, the whole 
of the low country between Dufitown and the confines of Inverness-shire 
to the west of Tomintoul; it ranges also along the western base of the 
Cook's Cairn ridge. Hornblende slate also occupies an area of a very 
limited extent. The best point for examining this series is at Portsoy, 
where all the varieties which occur in other parts of the county may be 
found and minutely studied, Quartz rock constitutes a large portion of 
this county, rising into lofty mountainous districts. In the northern part 
it forms among others, the Beinn of Cullen, and almost the whole of the 
coast between the town of Buckie and a point about a mile to the east of 
the Cullen river. In Banff, limestone is peculiarly abundant, large masses 
of it being recognisable at innumerable points between the coast and the 
southern termination of the county at the Grampians. ‘ Our examina- 
tion of the Banffshire limestone,” says Mr. Cunningham,* “ has enabled us 
to add other three fluor-spar localities to the list of places where this rare 
Scottish mineral has hitherto been detected. We found it in some small 
veins of calcareous spar, traversing limestone in the burn of Boharm; it is 
purple, and crystallised in minute but perfect cubes. It occurs also in a 
similar situation in the limestone quarry of Ardonald. Fine specimens 
can be got at neither point, but these are two localities where this mineral 
had previously been undiscovered, The third and remaining example of 


* Geognostical Account of Banfishire, High. Sec. Trans., 1843. 
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fluor-spar we found in the course of three small streams, known by the 
name of the ‘ Three Burns,’ which enter the Aven on the west side at a 
nameless point, about two miles to the north of Little Fergie.” 

The principal lochs are, Loch Aven and Loch Builg. Many thriving 
plantations, but natural woods inconsiderable. The climate of Banffshire 
is precarious. In the hilly districts all the evils of cold and rain are often 
felt, and as frosts and snows frequently set in without any interval of 
good weather, the harvests are not only endangered, but the operations 
of husbandry are suspended for many of the winter months. The lower 
part of the shire, from Duff House to Forglen, and Kinnairdy, a tract of 
about 12 miles along the river side, and from Banff to Gordon Castle, 
including the districts of Boyne and Enzie, must be excepted, being 
nearly equal to the climate of Moray, and greatly surpassing the most 
part of the country in the fertility of the soil, the improvements of its 
agriculture, and the richness of its productions. Marble, limestone, and 
marl, abound ; but owing to the want of coal, most of the lime is brought 
from Sunderland and the Frith of Forth. 

Banfishire, with the exception of those high and mountainous regions 
which form its more southern parts, is a county which may be considered 
as one highly productive in an agricultural sense; it is happily composed 
of rocks, the decomposition of which produces valuable soils, and conse- 
quently, where cultivation has been actively and judiciously followed out, 
we have presented a vegetation of the greatest richness and luxuriance, 
The greywacke country, if a fitting proportion of aluminous matter is 
conjoined to its quartz, offers a soil of a productive nature; when, how- 
ever, either is in excess, its fertility decreases; by the felspar disappear- 
ing, we have then a barren tract of quartzy soil; on the other hand, by the 
absence of the siliceous matter, it produces a retentive clay ; between both 
extremes, there are many intermediate varieties. As is generally the ease 
in trap districts, the syenitic greenstone country, over much of its extent, 
amply repays the labours of the agriculturist, and nourishes a luxuriant 
vegetation. The red sandstone has a soil which varies considerably, this 
depending on the size and nature of the ingredients forming the strata; 
when the sandstone is composed of fitting proportions of felspar, quartz, 
and ferruginous matter, a rich mould is produced, similar to that covering 
a great portion of East Lothian ; when beds of conglomerate abound, how- 
ever, its integrant masses, from being large, produce a grayelly soil, which 
is generally of little value. The granite country of Banffshire is, from 
its mountainous and rocky character, unattended with that fertility which 
it offers in other Scottish districts; around Aberlour, however, the ex- 
ternal configuration of the country enables the soil, which the granite 
supports, to be brought into a state of high cultivation. The district, 
which consists of mica and clay slates, is often valuable in its agriculture ; 
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viewing the mica slate apart from the clay slate, however, we must give 
it the preference, inasmuch as its quartz conjoined with the mica, forms 
a soil free from that tenacity and stiffness, which characterize that resulting 
from a clay slate, and which the roots of vegetables can hardly penctrate. 
In regard to the other rocks of Banffshire, it may be stated, that from the 
small areas which they occupy, the soils covering them do not present 
any remarkable distinguishing characters.* 
The area of Banfishire has been variously estimated} at 500 to 647 sq. 
-m.; at 412,800 acres, 125,840 cultivated, 288,960 not cultivated. Rent 
roll in 1667, £6705, 13s. 4d. Valued rent in 1674, £79,200 Scots; 
Gross rental in 1810-11, £79,596. Rent per acre, in 1810-11, 3s. 101d. 
Assess. property in 1815, £88,942; in 1842-3, £116,967, 16s, 11d. 
Gross rental in 1842-3, £110,608. Rent per acre, in 1842-3, 5s. 44d. 
Property in immense estates, about two-thirds of the county being 
diyided among four entailed proprietors, viz.—the Duke of Richmond, 
the Earl of Seafield, the Earl of Fife, and Sir Abercrombie. Some 
Jarge with many small farms. Agriculture has been much improyed in 
Banfishire, principally through the meritorious exertions of the late Lord 
Findlater,f and other landlords, by means of draining, irrigation, and 
manures. ‘The most common rotations of cropping, are the five, six, and 
seven shift courses, the last mentioned being that which is most followed. 
Comparatively little of the cutting in harvest is done by the sickle, the 
use of which has been, for the most part, superseded by the scythe, which 
is cheaper as to work and speedier as to time. It also admits of earlier 
stacking, a point of great consequence in such a climate. Wheat, barley, 
turnips, and all the crops now usually cultivated in Scotland, are raised 
in this district, but oats occupy by far the largest portion of the ground 
under the plough. Bear seems suitable to the soil and climate, from 


* Abridged from Geognostical Account of Banffshire, High, Soc. Tr., 1843. 

+ See Souter's Agricultural Survey of Banfishire and Webster's Gazeteer. 

+ “ About the year 1754, the Earl of Findlater, then Lord Deskford, came to reside 
in the neighbourhood of Banff; and having taken one of his farms into his own pos- 
session, set about cultivating it in the most approved manner then known in England, 
and for that purpose, engaged three experienced overseers from that kingdom. His 
lordship also selected some of the most intelligent, active, and substantial tenants in 
the country, to whom he granted leases on reasonable terms, from nineteen years and 
a lifetime, of farms formerly occupied by three or four tenants. By these leases 
each tenant became bound to enclose and subdivide a certain portion of bis farm, with 

~ stone fences, or ditch and hedge, during the first nineteen years of the lease, and in 
the course of the second nineteen years, to enclose the remainder. hey were also 
bound to summer fallow, and sow grass seeds on a certain number of acres within 
the first five years of the lease. His lordship was also the first that introduced the 
turnip husbandry, and by his example as well as precept, during his frequent 
excursions among his tenants, was the means of bringing the cultivation of that crop, 
as well as other green crops, by degrees, into general practice. —Pdl. Gaz., vol. i, 
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ripening early. Tillage is, in most places, however, a secondary a 
The principal dependance of the husbandman is on his cattle, there being 
comparatively few sheep in this county. The old native cattle were a + 
hardy and valuable breed; but they are now seldom met with, except in 
the upper districts, where owing to the deficiency of food, they are stunted 
in their growth. In several of the lower districts, the Galloway breed of 
cattle has been extensively adopted, and has been found to answer exceed- 
ingly well. The polled breed of Aberdeen, and some Ayrshire cows, have 
also been introduced. Not a little has been done by the premiums, given 
for superior stock by the Banfishire Farmers’ Club, and the Highland — 
Society. Stock of Cattle in the county estimated at 25,000. ; 

Fiar prices for 1849 — Wheat, 36s. 8d.; potato oats with fodder, — 
21s. 9d., without fodder, 15s. 3d.; common oats with fodder, 19s. 9d, 
without fodder, 13s. 3d.; barley with fodder, 25s. 6d., without foddery.” 
19s. 6d.; bear, best with fodder, 20s. 5d., without fodder, 16s. 5d.; 
pease and beans, 20s. 6d.; oatmeal, 11s. 1d. 

There are in this county twelve fishing towns, which employ from 100 
to 150 boats. The fish which visit the shores are cod, ling, haddock, 
skate, whitings, halibut, dog fish, and oecasionally turbot and mackarel, — 
The herring fishery in 1826 produced £100,000, but has not been of late 
years so lucrative. The salmon fisheries on the Spey and Deveron are 
sources of great profit, and employ about 200 men. i 

Manufactures of linen yarn and linen cloth were at one time carried on 
to a great extent at Banff, Cullen, Keith, and Portsoy. There are several 
tan works and extensive distilleries. 

The great North of Scotland projected line of Railway intersects the 
county with a branch to Banff. 

The rate of wages for farm seryants in the year, is from £9 to £12, for 
ploughmen, and from £3, to £4, 10s., for women servants, with victuals. 

The Gaelic language has fallen much out of use during the last fifty 
years. There are few who cannot speak English. 

The habits of the people are in general cleanly, although among the 
poorer classes, negligence in this respect, particularly in the matter of 
dress and bed clothes, is but too frequently met with, and is no doubt 
occasionally the foundation of disease. The ordinary food of the peasantry 
consists of milk, meal, kail or ecolewort, turnips and potatoes, variously 
prepared. Among the aged poor, particularly females, tea is used toa 
great, perhaps to an injurious, extent. Beef, mutton, bacon, or fish, sel- ; 
dom forms any part of the labourer’s dinner. 

Tn 1755, the pop. of the county was 36,521; in 1801, 35,807; in 1811, 
36,668 ; in 1821, 43,561 ; in 1831, 48,604 ; in 1841, 49,679; and in 1851, 
93,930; males, 25,414; females, 28,521; inhab. houses, 10,539 ; unin- 
hab. ditto, 429; building, 62. 
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The number of poor on roll, in 1849, was 1861; cas. 256; ins. or 
fat. 89; orph. or des. 52. Assessed, £9274, 16s. 112d.; other sources, 
£662, 15s. 64d.; tot. £9937,12s.6d. Relief of poor on r. £7741, 4s. 103d. ; 
cas. £340, 3s. 13d.; med. r. £490, 17s. 1jd.; exp. £881, 1s. 8d. ; total, 
£9453, 6s. 9d. 

The chief towns are, Banff, Cullen, Portsoy, Keith, Dufftown, &e. 
Banff is the county town. 

There are twenty-four parishes. In 1837, there were 25 par. schools, 
attend. 1238; and 111 private schs. at eighty of which, attend. 2932. 

It is gratifying to observe the state of crime* in the county. In 1840 
the number of persons committed for trial, or bailed in the county for 
different offences, was 37. In 1849 there were nine committed for trial 
or bailed, before the Circuit Court of Justiciary or the Sheriff, of whom 
six were convicted. Of these, seven could read and write well, and two 
could only read, or read and write imperfectly. Such works as Chambers’ 
Journal are pretty widely circulated, and newspapers are read so long as the 
texture of the paper holds together, evidencing an appetite for knowledge. 
The farm servants are the class of the population, morally and economi- 
cally, in the least satisfactory state. Much might be done by proprietors, 
masters, and philanthropists generally, to ameliorate the condition of this 
class, by taking every means to break up their migratory habits, by sub- 
jecting them to the influence of domestic instruction and restraints, and by 
the introduction of the hind or cottar system on large farms, instead of the 
demoralizing influence of the bothy. 

The county returns an M.P. Constituency in 1851-2, 813. 

The chief seats in Banffshire are— Gordon Castle, Leicheston, and Glen- 
fiddich, Duke of Richmond; Letterfourie and Durn; Cairnjield House, 
Gordon; Duff House, Rothiemay, and Balvenie Castle, Earl of Fife ; 
Kinnairdy, Carnousie, Mayen, Haddo, Troup, Birkenbog, and Forglen 
Castle, Banff Castle, Cullen House; and Rannes, Earl of Seafield. 


PARISH OF ABERLOUR +—On the Spey, 34 m. W. N. W. of Dufttown and 
14 from Elgin, at the mouth of a small burn called the Lour, 9 m. long by 2 to 
S broad. Besides the Speyt the par. is watered by the Fiddich and many small 
streamlets, all of which yield good trout and eel fishing. The hill of Benrinnes 


* The assessment for prisons is 8s. 3}d., and for rogue-money, 12s. 6d. sterling per 
£100 Scots. 

¢ Presb. of Aberlour—Synod of Moray. Patron, Earl of Fife. P.T. Ballindalloch. 

} “ Owing to the rapidity of the current, the Spey is little broader here than in 
Badenoch, {0 m. nearer its source, where the water flows more slowly.” Mew Stat. 
Ac., “ Banffshire,” p.113. In the memorable flood of 1829, the water rose 19} feet 
above its ordinary level. 
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is 2747 ft. above the level of the sea, and 1876 ft. above the adjoining country. 
Soil fertile and capable of growing all sorts of grain. Rent of farms from 
£10 to £100. Lord Fife is chief heritor. Assess. property in 1815, £2210; 
in 1842-3, £3169. Four heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. Roads suscep- 
tible of improvement. Bridge over the Spey greatly facilitates intercourse with 
Elgin, &c. It is called Craigelachie Bridge, and consists of a very handsome 
iron arch, and the reach for four miles below is eminently beautiful. Pop. in 
1841, 1352. Par. ch. sit. 700; attend. 600; communicants, 442; Sab. schs, 
95; glib. £5; stip. in 1837— meal, 15 b. £10, 13s. 6d.; money, £276, 14s. 8d.; 
tot. £287, 8s. 2d. In 1836 on p. r. 30, very scantily and penuriously sup- 
plied. In 1849 on p. r. 55; cas. 9; ins. or fat. 6; orph. or des. 2, Assess, 
£313, 17s. 8d.; other sources, £26, 16s. Gd.; tot. £340, 14s, 2d. Relief of 
poor on r. £254, 14s. 64d. ; cas. £32,13s.; med.r. £11.; exp. £29, 4s, 3d.; tot. 
£327, lis. 94d. Par. sch. attend. in 1837, 75. Salary, maximum, An 
assembly and a female school. 


PARISH OF ALVAH*—2} m.S. 8. W. of Banff, 6 m. long by 2 broad. 
The Deveron intersects par., and after many beautiful windings, through a 
very fertile valley, leaves it about 2 m. from the sea. The grounds here are 
fertile, and they have been much embellished by the Earl of Fife. The hill 
of Alvah is a conspicuous landmark, from the top of which “ the spectator be- 
holds, spread out as it were on a map below him, the picturesque and highly 
embellished scenery, amid which stands conspicuous Duff-house, the classical 
and magnificent mansion of the Earl of Fife; the Deveron winding amid the 
surrounding woods in many a tortuous maze, as if loath to quit so fair a scene, 
and at length flowing into the ocean at Banff, which together with the adjoining 
bay, is from this eminence distinctly visible; while far in the W. and N. W., 
are seen relieved against the evening sky, the fantastic forms of the Caithness 
Hills, behind which the sun is setting, and is throwing a parting gleam of 
molten gold across the broad bosom of the Moray Frith, the whole of which is 
stretched out before the spectator in mellow and unbroken repose, save where 
here and there is espied the white sail of some distant vessel.”+ There is not 
much to interest geologically but there are many plante rariores. Area, 
17 sq. m., above one-third of which is cultivated. Valued rent, £3304, 13s. 4d. 
Scots. Assessed property in 1815, £3695; in 1843, £4869, 14s. 3d, Six 
heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. Nearest mkt. Banff. Par. ch. sit. 600; 
attend, 450; Sab. schs. 80; glb. £25; stip, £226, 8s. 1d. Unap. tnds. 
£188, 16s. 10d. Pop. in 1755, 1161; in 1811, 991; in 1831, 1278; in 1841, 
1407.t In 1795 on p, r. 12; average yearly allowance to each, 9s. 4d. In 


* Presb. of Turriff—Synod of Aberdeen. Patron, Sir R. Abercromby, Bart. P.'T. 
Banff. 

+ New Stat. Ac., “Banffshire,” p. 145. 

+ “Some years after 1755, the parish began to assume a new aspect, by the intro- 
duction of the improved system of husbandry, in the prosecution of which most of the 
farmers removed their sub-tenants, and began to farm on a more extensive scale, and 
to this cause alone is to he ascribed the partial depopulation which took place during 
the period in question. Since 1811, the namber of sub-tenants removed has been very 
inconsiderable, and much more than compensated by introduction of a number of 


a 
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1837 on p. r. 21, receiving each yearly, on an average, £2, 1s. In 1849 on p, r. 
31; cas. 16; ins. or fat, 2. Money received, £211, 14s. 9d. Relief of poor on 
r. £157, 17s. 6d.; cas. £13, &s.1d.; med. r. £16, 6s. 64d. ; exp. £13, 12s. 6d.; 
tot. £201, 4s. 83d. Par. sch. attend. in 1837, 53; in 1842, 63. Four other 
schs., at two of which attend. 73. 


PARISH OF BANFF*—Geological Structure and Contour—Lying in the 
W. angle formed by the Devyeron and the sea, 6} m. long by 2 broad. The 
par. is finely diversified, and a good part of it is devoted to pasture. The 
shore is bold and rocky. From Aberdour to Banff, clay slate and red sandstone 
form the coast. The former consists of a fine greenish or bluish gray-slate, 
alternating with preywacke, sometimes a course conglomerate, but generally 
a fine granular compound of quartz in a clay basis. It forms the extremity of 
the Troup Head. The red sandstone and conglomerate, in an oblong mass, 
touches the shore on both sides of the Troup Head, and extends far into the 
interior. Climate changeable. “In 1831, the difference between the tem- 
perature on 24th of June, at 3 p. § at night, and 11th of December at the same 
hour was only 5°”+ In 1832, mean of barometer in June, 29°38; in December, 
296. Mean of thermometer in June, 55°38; in December, 38. Rain during 
the year, 22:25 inches. Banff is peculiarly healthy, and notwithstanding the 
N. exposure, “ pulmonary complaints are both rare and of a gentle type when 
they do occur,” 

Agriculture— Area of par. in Robertson's Map is estimated at 6312 ac., of 
which the New Stat. de. puts down 3778 as arable, 1161 as uncultivated and 
pasture, and 223 under wood.t In addition to easy communication to N, and §., 
there is ample transit for corn and cattle by sea to London, Tull, Leith, Ham- 
burgh, &e. Valued rent of landward part of parish, £2513 Scots. Assess, 
property landward in 1543, £5912, 2s. 10d. 

Manufactures—There are no manufactures in the town of Banff, but there is 
an extensive distillery in neighbourhood. 

Trade and Navigation—Tlerrings,§ salmon, cattle, and grain are shipped 
hence to London. ' The port includes the creeks of Fraserburgh, Gardenstown, 
Macduff, Portsoy, Port Gordon, and Garmonth. Registered tonnage on 31st 
Dec, 1850, under 50 tons, 1124; above 50 tons, 10,222. Tonnage that entered 


crofters, who are now thickly and extensively scattered over the drearier districts of 
the parish, and are rapidly bringing into cultivation large tracts of waste land, which 
at one time were scarcely thouglhit susceptible of improvement. Thus both the decrease 
between 1755 and 1811, and the increase between 1811 and 1831, are easily accounted 
for.— New Stat. Ac., “ Banflshire,” p. 165. 

* Presb. of Fordyce—Synod of Aberdeen. Patron, Earl of Seafield. P. T. Banff. 

¢t New Stat. Ac., “ Banffshire,” p. 6. 

$ “It is generally supposed, that a considerable part of this parish toward 8.W. 
was, in ancient times, covered with wood, and belonged to the forest of Boin. 
A simple distich, which tradition has handed down confirms this opinion— 


‘From Culbirnie to the sea, 
You may step from tree to tree,” 


§ In 1844, there were 28,962 barrels cured, employing 1037 persons. About one-half 
of these are exported to the Continent, and the remainder sent to London and Ireland. 
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and cleared coastwise (including their repeated voyages) between 31st Dec. 
1849, and 3lst Dec. 1850; inwards, 40,330; outwards, 25,168. Tonnage that 
entered and cleared from and to the colonies, British — inwards, 430; tonnage 
that entered and cleared from and to foreign ports—inwards, British, 511; 
foreign, 2869—outwards, British, 6071 ; foreign, 1852. 

Eminent Men—The famous Archbishop of St. Andrews was born in Banff 
Castle, 1613. 

Sects and their Places of Worship— Par. ch. sit. 1500; attend. 675; Sab. sehs. 
130; glb. £35; stip. £256, 15s. 3d. Unap. tnds. £210, 2s. 1ld. A Chapel of 
Ease in connection with Establishment. Free ch. attend. 600; Sab. schs. 130. 
U.P. ch. sit. 490; attend. 140; Sab. schs. 56. Cong. ch. sit. 400; attend, 140; 
Sab. schs. 108. Rm. Cath. ch., sit. 110; attend. 60 to 70; Sab. schs. 16. -W. 
Meth. sit. 300; attend. 100 to 180; Sab, schs. 36, Epis. ch. sit. 356.* 

Population—In 1801, 3571; in 1831, 3711; in 1841, 3958. 

Poor—In 1549 on p. r. 126; cas. 12; ins. or fat. 1; orph. or des. 2. Assess. 
£771, 4s. 3d.; other sources, £17, 14s. 8d.; tot. £788, 18s. 1ld. Relief of poor 
on r. £569, 12s. 6d.; cas. £7, 3s. 2d.; med. r. £45, 5s. 54d.; exp. £89, 1s. 10H1.; 
tot. £711, 3s. 

History and Antiquities of Banff—<“ The par. is almost wholly destitute,” says 
the writer in New Stat. Ac., ‘of any remains of antiquity. It was part of the 
ancient thanedom of Boin, whence the name seems to be derived. ‘Tradition 
has assigned a yery early origin to the town of Banff as a royal burgh. But 
the earliest charter extant is one of Robert II., and the governing charter is one 
of James VI. In Banff there was a large monastery of the Carmelites, dedi- 
cated to the Virgin Mary, and supposed to have been coeyal with the royalty. 
At the Reformation, the friars made over their possessions to Sir Walter Ogilvie; 
but these, along with the superiority and feu duties, which were gifted by James 
VI. to King’s College, Aberdeen, have all been bought up by Lord Fife. The 
Knights Templars also had an hospital here, long distinguished by their usual 
mark—an iron cross on the top.” 

Modern Buildings— Banff comprises some well built streets, and though old 
fashioned, is clean and neat. It is generally known as consisting of two parts, 
the Upper and Lower Town, or the town and the sea town. Between these, on 
an elevated piece of ground, stands the castle. The harbour is to the N. of the 
town. Lat. of pier, 57° 40’ 3” N., long. 2° 31’ 5’ W. It has a town house, 
with an elegant spire, a fine ch. and an academy, a trades’ hall, mason lodges, 
&e. The Deveron is here crossed by a handsome bridge of 7 arches, and on the 
opposite bank is the modern thriving vill. of Macduff, which may be considered 
as the port of Banff. In the immediate neighbourhood is Duff House, an 
elegant mansion, after a purely Tuscan design, the front of which is beauti- 
fully ornamented, and the situation is eminently picturesque. ‘The interior is 
perfectly “ Louvreized” with pictures; but not the least interesting of the 
curiosities, is the ponderous sword of the famous outlaw Macpherson, who had 
long ‘“‘held the country side in fear,” but was at length taken by an intrepid 
ancestor of the present Lord Fife, and was tried and condemned along with 
three of his accomplices, in November, 1700. The three young rogues in prison 


* “The number of persons attending Epis. ch. is about 300, of whom 250 reside in 
parish.”"—New Stat. Ac., “ Banffshire,” p. 49. 
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* had their ears cropped, burned on the cheek, and publicly scourged’”’ through 
Bani. Macpherson, as a “repute Egiptian and vagabond,” was exeeuted. 
Macpherson, said to be a celebrated violin player, composed and played his 
own beautiful lament and pibroch, “ under the gallows tree.” A ballad was 
_s00n after published, commemorating his exploits and character, This Burns 
has subjected to a happy revisal, under the title of  Macpherson’s Farewell.” 

A gas company was founded in 1831 and public baths a few years ago, A 
commodious market place was also laid out in 1830, 

Burgh— The town is governed by a council of nine, who shall elect a provost 
and three bailies. ‘In the municipal government of the burgh, there has all 
along been this peculiarity, that the burgh taxes and assessments are imposed, 
not by the magistrates and council, as is the usual practice in other burghs, but 
by the inhabitants assembled in Head Court.* The magistrates have five mor- 
tifications under their management as detailed below.t Assess. property in 
burgh in 1843, £6976, 17s. Corporation revenue in 1850-1, £903, 11s, 83d. 
Population of burgh in 1851, 6042; inhab. houses, 1089; uninhab. ditto, 38; 
building, 12, 

Schools— No legally established parish schools, but the rector of academy, 
founded 1786, receives parish salary. Attend. about 150. Sixteen bursaries 
belong to this academy. Fifteen private schools. Few in parish who cannot 
read and write. 

Literary and other Societies— There is a literary society and scientific 
institution, belonging to which are a reading room and museum of natural 
history, antiquities, &e, There are seyeral benevolent societies and provident 
institutions. A sayings bank, and branches of the Commercial, National, City 
of Glasgow, Aberdeen Banking Company, and N, of Scotland Banking Com- 
pany’s Banks. A total abstinence society, numbering in 1850, 100 adult and 
80 juvenile members. 4 
_ Constituency — Banff unites with Elgin, Cullen, Inverury, Kintore, and Peter- 
head, in returning an M.P. Constituency in 1851-2, 225. 

Title of Nobility— Banff gave the title of baron (dormant since 1803) to a 
branch of the Ogilvies. 


* New Stat. Ac., “ Banfishire,’ p. 47. 

¢ Ist, Cassie’s Bounty, consisting of £10,000, the interest of which is half-yearly 
distributed among indigent persons. 2d, Smith’s Bounty, which is also a sum of 
£10,000, yielding a yearly dividend of £308, 18s. 8d. The objects of this charity are, 
first, to pay £25 of additional stipend to the minister of Fordyce; and secondly, to 
apply the remainder to the maintenance and education during five years, of boys of 
the name of Smith, at an yearly allowance of £25 for each. The academy for this 
purpose is at Fordyce, and the teacher has a salary of £40, with a free house, a 
garden, and about 10 acres of ground. 3d, Perries’ Pree School, being a mortification 
of £1100, for educating poor children, and for which a salary of £40 is paid to a 
schoolmaster, who has also a free house and garden, and from 80 to 9) pupils, 4th, 
Wilson’s charity, consisting of a sum of between 5000 and G00, Sth, Smith’s 
mortification, being a sum of £1000.—The magistrates have erected a building, 
sufficient to embrace at once accommodation for an infant school, for a free school 
on the Madras system, and for class-rooms for the academy teachers (besides a 
library and museum), it being intended to admit the more promising boys, from 
the free school, to the benefit of a more complete education in the classes of the 
academy. 

L 
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PARISH OF BOHARM*—12 m. S. E. of Elgin, and partly belonging to the 
county of Banff and partly to Moray, across the Spey. The river Fiddich runs 
into the Spey at W. end of par, Prevailing wind S. W., but in spring, cold 
easterly haars. Consumption rather frequent. Assessed property in 1843, 
£3763, 14s. 3d. Four heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. Nearest market 
town, Keith, 6 m. Par. ch. sit. 575; attend. 30th March, 1851, 267; Sab. 
schs, 30; glb. £22; stip. in 1837—meal, 58 b. £41, 4s. 6d.; barley, 34 b. 
' £34, 13s, 1d.; money, £168, 19s.— tot. £244, 16s. 7d. Pop. in 1841, 1261, 
Register of baptism and marriages defective before 1800, and no register of 
deaths. In 1849 on p. r. 40; cas. 3; orph. or des. 4. Assess. £195, 17s. 94d.; 
other sources, £25, 4s. 54d.; tot. £221, 2s. 3d, Relief of poor on r. £153, 3s. 44d. ; 
cas. £1, Is. 9d.; med. r. £18, 10s. 63d.; exp. £43, 2s. 7d; tot. £215, 18s. 3d. 
Par. schm. salary, maximum, and share in Dick Bequest. Attend. in 1837, 45, 
Three other schs., attend. 92, besides two sewing schs. and two or three dame 
schs. In this par. are ruins of Castle Galvall, built by De Moravia in the 
eleventh century, 


PARISH OF BOINDIE}—A maritime par., 3 m. W. of Banff, 5 m. long by 
1 to2 broad. Surface of a lowland character, with the fine agricultural valley 
through which the Boindie flows, Prevalent winds N. W. and 8. E. A 
chalybeate spring, called the Red Well, held in great repute. Soil fertile 
and early, Area, 17 sq. m., of which nearly four-fifths are cultivated. Earl 
of Seafield sole proprietor, Assess, property in 1815, £2903; im 1843, 
£4168, 8s. 7d. About two-thirds of inhabs. live in vill. of Whitehills, engaged 
in the herring, cod, ling, haddock, lobster, and salmon fisheries, which produce 
above £3000 annually. Small harbour at Whitehills. Par. ch. sit. 600; 
attend, 500; Sab. schs. 65; glh. £6; stip. £226, 8s. 1d. Unap. tnds. 

203, 3s. 10d. Free ch. attend. 160 to 190; Sab. schs. 64. Pop. in 1841, 
1501, In 1849 on p. r. 48; cas. 20; ins. or fat. 3; orph. or des. 1. Assess. 
£192, Os. 5d. ; other sources, £43, 2s. 1dd.; tot. £235, 2s. 63d. Relief of poor 
on r. £213, 16s. 4d.; cas, £8, Os, Sd.; med, r, £14, 14s. 44d,; exp. £20, 11s. 5d.; 
tot. £257, 2s. 93d. Par. schm. salary, minimum, with share of Dick Bequest. 
Attend. in 1837, 42; two other schs., attend. 92. Also an infant and several 
dame schs. <A par. library with some 200 vols. In this par. are the ruins of 
Boyne Castle on the Boyne Water, near its junction with the sea, and as a 
ruin, tolerably entire. This was the baronial castle of the district, called the 
Boyne, and anciently the residence of the noble family of Ogilvy, ances- 
tors of the Earl of Seafield, 


PARISH OF BOTRIPHNIE{—23 m. S. W. of Banff, consisting of one 
beautiful strath, 3 m. across the narrow part of the county, from Aberdeen- 
shire to Morayshire, and watered by the mountain stream Isla, which inter- 
sects it on its road to the Deveron, The banks of the Isla are beautifully 
adorned with elder and birch trees. Area, 15 sq, m., of which nearly one-half 
arable. Assess. property in 1815, £2683 ; in 1843, £2619, 11s. 5d. Three 

* Presb. of Aberlour—Synod of Moray. Patron, Crown, and Earl of Fife. P.T Keith. 


+ Presb. of Pordyce—Synod of Aberdeen. Patron, Karl of Seafield. P.T. Banff. 
: Presb. of Strathbogie—Synod of Moray. Patron, Earl of Fife. P. T, Keith. 
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heritors of £100 Scots valued rent, Par. ch. glb. £8; stip. £211, 17s, 5a. 
Unap. tnds. £226, 17s. 3d. Free ch. attend. 200. Pop. in 1841, 714. In 
New Stat. Ac. it is stated, “Each pauper has an annual allowance of £1, 6s. 
in money, and from one-half to one b. of meal, as the case may require, also a 
house and yard rent free!” In 1849 on p. r. 22; cas. 3; ins. orfat.1. Assess. 
£96, 12s. O}d.; other sources, £2, 1s. 93d. ; tot. £98, 13s. 93d. Relief of poor 
on r. £44, 4s. 9d.; cas, £1, 14s, 3d.; med. r. £7, 15s. 2d.; exp. £18, 6s. 11d.; 
tof. £72, Is. 1d. Par. schm. salary £30, and share of Dick Bequest. Two 
other schs., attend in 1887, 35. 


PARISH OF CABRACH*—Lying in the hilly district which divides the 
shires of Aberdeen and Banff, 38} m. N. W. of Aberdeen, 5 m. long by 3 
broad. Surface mountainous. Area, 51,200 ac. Assess. property in 1815, 
£1600; in 1843, £1631, 11s. 5d. Pop. in 1841, 827. Par. ch. attend. 200; 
glb. £10; stip. £158, 6s. 7d. U. P. ch. at Altoun, sit. 210,; attend. 100 to 150; 
Sab. schs. 54, In 1849 on p. r. 25; cas. 3. Assess. £107, 7s. 93d.; other 
sources, £9, 3s. 13d.; tot. £116, 10s. 11}d. Relief of poor on r. £71, Os. 34d.; 
cas. £3, 17s. 24d.; med, r. £7; exp. £12, 8s. 11d.; tot. £94, 6s. 5d. Par. 
sechm. salary £29, 18s. 9d.; attend. in 1837, 65. Four private schs., at two 
of which attend, 84, 


PARISH OF CULLEN +—Geological Structure and Contour—Lying on the 
sea coast, opposite Cullen Bay, which it bounds for about 1 m., and reaching 
inland 2m, Surface undulating and fertile, The only high hill is the Bin 
Hill, planted to the very summit by the Earl of Seafield. Prevailing winds, 
N., N. E., and N. W., but from the bracing nature of climate, and thorough 
drainage of the lands, few districts more healthy. Cullen Burn, flowing with 
considerable velocity, waters parish. Some fragments of the red sand-stone 
oceur, resting unconformably on the quartz rock, The latter, however, forms 
the shore on both sides of the town, and as far W. as Buckie. Combined with 
clay and mica slates, it is well seen in the cliffs near Findlater Castle, in the 
adjoining par. of Fordyce, and also extends some distance into the interior, 
followed by mica-slate, with which it often alternates™towards the Spey and 
Ben Rinnes. The par. has a highly interesting and most extensive flora. 

Agriculture —“ The whole extent of the par, (exclusive of the ground oecu- 
pied by the sites of the New Town and Sea Town, amounting in all to 34 
ac.), is about 650 imperial ac., of which 115 are waste pasturage and moor, 
Of the remaining 535 ac., 110 form part of the extensive park of Cullen 
House, 200 arable are let to the inhabitants of Cullen, and 225, also arable, 
are rented by the occupiers of the farms of Seafield, Tochineal, and Shirrals, 
which extend into the adjoining parishes of Fordyce and Ruthven.’{ Assess. 
property of par. and burgh in 1815, £1312; in 1842-3, £2243; cattle and 
horse fairs, third Friday in May and last Tuesday in September. The means 
of communication are ample by sea, and the road from Banti to Fochabers 


* Presb. of Alford—Synod of Aberdeen, Patron, Duke of Richmond. P.T. Rhynie. 
+ Presb. of Fordyce—Synod of Aberdeen. Patron, Earl of Seafield. P. T, Cullen. 
+ New Stat. Ac., “ Banffshire,” p. 332. 
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passes through the town. A road also from Cullen to Keith. Earl of Seafield 
sole proprietor, save a very few acres. 

. Manufactures, &c,—Considerable manufactures of damasks and linen goods 
formerly existed, but little now remains. Boat building affords some employ- 
ment, and there is a thriving distillery. : 

Fisheries and Trade—The deep sea fisheries furnish employment toa large 
proportion of the population. The harbour yields a small reyenue. The prin- 
cipal imports are coals, salt, barley (for distillation), &e. ; and the exports are, 
herrings and dried fish, oats, timber, and potatoes. 

Eminent Men—The first Earl of Seafield, born 1664—distinguished as a 
statesman and lawyer—one of the commissioners for Scotland at the Treaty of 
Union, and afterwards keeper of the Great Seal of Scotland, and a senator of 
the College of Justice, and member of the Privy Council. Sir James Clark, 
her Majesty’s physician, was born in this parish, and educated at parish school 
of Fordyce. 

Sects and their Places of Worship—Par. ch. sit. 800; glb. £27; stip. £156, 
5s. 8d. There is also a Chapel of Ease. Free ch. attend. 500; Sab. schs. 144. 

Population—In 1901, 1076; in 1821, 1452; in 1841, 1564. 

Poor— Average number on. p. r, in 1842, 87. Average allowance to each 
yearly, from 14s. 3d. to 15s. 44d. In 1849 on p.r. 90; cas. 6; ins. or fat. 6; 
orph, or des. 1. Assess. £301, 6s. 34d.; other sources, £16, 1s. 64d.; tot. £317, 
Js. 10d. Relief of poor on r. £254, Ss. 84d.; cas. £9, 19s. Ghd.; med. r. £23, 
14s. 1d.; exp. £37, 7s. 7d.; tot. £505, 9s. 102d. 

History and Antiquities—Cullen was in early times ravaged by the Danes, 
and was subjected to its share of troubles in the times of the Covenanters, 
having been burnt by Montrose and repeatedly plundered. Near the town 
is an eminence called the Castle Hill, where are the remains of an ancient 
fort, without historical record, whence numerous vitrified stones have been 
extracted, 

Modern Buildings—The town of Cullen, 12 m. N. N. W. of Banff, 22 N, 
of Elgin, and 168 from Edinburgh, is a royal burgh. ‘Till lately, it consisted 
of three distinct towns; the New Town, a tolerably well built place near the 
sea, with a harbour, as already noticed; the Auld Town more inland, and de- 
molished for the extension of Cullen Park; and the Fish Town, exclusively 
inhabited by fishermen. Close to the town is Cullen House, one of the most 
splendid edifices in the N. of Scotland, and which contains a remarkably valu- 
able collection of pictures. It les embedded in an umbrageous forest, which is 
crossed by many delightful serpentine footpaths. The ch. of Cullen is an in- 
teresting old fabric, and contains a fine canopied tomb, deseribed in Cordiner’s 
Antiquities of Great Britain. The town has been lit with gas since 1841. 

Burgh—aAt one time Cullen was a constabulary, of which the Earl of 
Findlater was hereditary constable. He ultimately became hereditary chief 
magistrate, with the title of preses. The burgh is now governed by twelve 
councillors, a provost and two bailies. Corporation revenue in 1850-1, 
£87, 14s. 8}9d. Pop. of burgh in 1851, 3259; males, 1516; females, 1743. 
Inhab. houses, 651; uninhab. ditto, 27; building, 4. 

Schools— Four endowed and three unendowed schs. Par. schm. salary £36, 
with share in Dick Bequest; attend. in 1837, 70. Other schs., attend, 151, In 
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New Stat. Ac., average daily attend. is stated to be 330. Three bursaries, two 
for educating a boy at Cullen sch., and one at the University of Aberdeen. 
Libraries and other Societies—A par. library, mason lodge, a savings bank, 
a branch of the Aberdeen Banking Company, and branches of the Scottish 
Union, Aberdeen Fire and Life, and the North of Scotland Insurance Com- 
panies, 
Constituency — Cullen unites with Elgin, Banff, Kintore, Peterhead, and 
Inyerury, in the election of an M.P. Constituency in 1851-2, 47. 
’ Earl of Seafield—Cullen gives the title of Baron to Lord Seafield. 


PARISH OF DESKFORD*—35 m. 58. of Cullen, 5m, long by 3 broad, in a fine 
fertile valley, bounded by hills and watered by the burn of Deskford, beauti- 
fully fringed with natural wood and thriving plantations. The summer floods 
and winter thaws exhibit some fine waterfalls, the chief of which is the Linn, 
which throws itself, at several successive bounds, to a depth of 30 ft. Area 
nearly 14 sq. m., of which one-third is arable, and 600 or 700 ac. under wood. 
Value of raw produce in 1836, £6062, Ss. Assess. property in 1815, £1882 ; 
in 1843, £2153, 14s. 3d. Nearest mkt. town, Cullen. A turnpike road from 
Cullen to Keith. Par. ch. glib. £8; stip. £211, 17s.4d. Unap.tnds. £96, Ss. 8d. 
Free ch. attend. 170; Sab. schs. 56. Pop. in 1841. 860. In 1849 on p. r. 37; 
cas. 2; ins. or fat. 1. Assess. £166, 4s. 64d.; other sources, £3, 9s. 1d.; tot, 
£169, 13s. 7id. Relief of poor on r. £144, 18s. 4d.; cas. Gs. 9d.; med. r. £14, 
9s, 6d.; exp. £16, 9s. 8d.; tot. £176, 4s. 5d. Par. schm, salary £32; attend. 
in 1837, 59; in 1842, 40. A dame sch., attend. 54. The Tower of Deskford, 
of which Cordiner has preserved a view, and the Castle of Skeith, of which there 
is now no vestige, were at one time interesting features in the scenery. ‘‘ There 
was found, about twenty years ago, on the confines of a farm called Liechestown, 
the resemblance of a swine’s head in brass, of the ordinary size, with a wooden 
tongue, moveable by springs. It had also eyes, and the resemblance in every 
respect was wonderfully exact. It was found at a depth of about 6 feet, in a 
mossy and knolly piece of ground, upon a bed of clay. The ground abounded 
with hazel nuts, which looked entire, but upon being opened, were found empty. 
This antique curiosity is now in possession of tne Banff Institution, to which it 
was presented by the Hon. Colonel Grant, to whom it was given by the tenant 
who found it on his farm.”’t 


PARISH OF FORDYCE{—A maritime par. 10 m. W. of Banff. The district 
is peculiarly interesting to the geologist.§ It has a great deal of fine, flat, well 


* Presb. of Fordyce—Synod of Aberdeen. Patron, Earl of Seafield. P. T. Cullen. 

+ New Stat. Ac., “ Banffshire,” p. 66. 

} Presb. of Fordyee—Synod of Aberdeen. Patr on, Earl of Seafield. P.T. Portsoy. 

§ “Portsoy is famous for the serpentine found in its vicinity. Two masses of 
it appear near the harbour —one 73 feet., the other 500 yards wide, and seem to 
form lenticular masses or beds. Along with it hornblende-slate, quartz rock, clay- 
slate, limestone, and tale or mica-slate, with granite veins, occur in various alterna- 
tions, but their exact relations to this rock are not very clearly exhibited. The 
colours are different shades of green and red, disposed i in elonds, veins, spots, and dots, 
all these varieties being sometimes found even in hand specimens. Yellowish, 
greenish, and greyish white tints also occur. Its structure is massive, with an weven 
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cultivated land, In a vale through which flows a small stream, about the 
middle of the parish, are the kirk and manse. Farther to the E. is the vale, 
through which runs the water of Durn, a river falling into the sea at the town 


splintery fracture. It contains numerous imbedded minerals, as asbestos, amianthus, 
mountain cork, steatite, tale, schiller spar, magnetic iron, chromate of iron, &. It 
is often named Portsoy Marble, and is much valued as an ornamental stone, having 
been even exported to I'rance to adorn the palace of Versailles. The manner of its 
origin, whether as an igneous or stratified rock, or occasionally both, is still disputed. 
Mr. Clark, an intelligent mineralogist in Portsoy, fashions it, however, with peculiar 
taste, into small ornamental articles, such as necklaces, obelisks, snuff-boxes, &c. No 
geologist should visit Portsoy without examining Mr. Clark’s collection of rocks and 
minerals of the neighbourhood; he will also find in him a most excellent guide to all 
the interesting geological appearances in the vicinity. It is found in many other 
places, ina 8. W. direction, as at the foot of Durn Hill, Knock Hill, Lime Hillock 
(Mr. Cunningham says distinctly stratified), south of Glass, round Baldornie Castle, 
and at several points on the Black Water, especially near its source. In Aberdeen- 
shire, Premnay, Leslie, Rhynie, the Green Hill near Strathdon (with chromate of 
iron), and Towanreef (with asbestus), are also well known localities; but in few of 
these is it equal in lustre to that of Portsoy. 

Portsoy is also well known for the graphic granite, consisting of quartz and felspar 
crystals, so arranged, that the polished surface resembles rudely formed letters. A 
vein of this rock is found about 1 mile east of the town, in mica-slate. In these 
veins, tourmaline or shorl sometimes occurs, but more abundantly im a coarse-grained 
very quartzose granite. Hutton, in his theory of the earth, quoted the graphic struc- 
ture of granite in proof of its igneous origin. ‘To this M‘Culloch (Geol. Trans, vol. ii.) 
stated some objections, and Mr. Cunningham has recently resumed the question. 
For the various arguments we can only refer to these authors.”—Nichol’s Geology, p. 
188. There has been much diversity of opinion, amongst authors concerning the 
structure of this rock on the great scale; one party having considered it as truly 
unstratified, while another imagined that it occurred both unstratified and stratified. 
Having examined it over the whole of this connty, endeavouring as far as lay in our 
power to come to a correct conclusion in regard to this point, we were at last only able 
to adopt the latter, and to view it as a rock, which though in general it could only 
be looked upon as a massive formation, was still at some points so arranged that we 
could detect no characters different from those of strata. Wherever this rock is 
exhibited in a large section, we can trace in it a perfectly tabular disposal; and 
though such may be merely an accidental circumstance, the direction and dip of the 
concretions are uniformly conformable to those of the adjoining strata, The best 
points for observing this appearance, are near the farm of Shenwal, on the Black 
Waiter, and in the long ridge of serpentine which we have noticed as occurring near 
its source. In every instance, however, they can only be recognised after the rock 
has been weathered, and can never be detected, even in the most imperfect manner, 
where altering agents have not exerted themselves. We have only one locality to 
adduce, where stratification exists so well marked, that we can never confound it with 


any variety of the tabular disposal ; the point we are referring to, is near the lime- _ 


stone quarry of Limehillock, The serpentine is there clearly superimposed upon the 
limestone, and is distinctly arranged in thin strata, which are composed individually 
of slaty laminw. In all cases, where we bave recognized a stratified disposal in 
serpentine, it has, as in this instance, been immediately in those parts which were 
adjoining to true Neptunian strata. In Shetland, on the shore near the village of 
Spigsie, a point a few miles to the north of Fitfiel Head, serpentine may be found 
sinilarly arranged, and passing, by alternation and gradation, often through the 
medium of a slaty potstone, into tale and chlorite slates. See Gcognostical Account 
of Bangfshire, by Mr. Cunningham.—Aiyh. Soc. T'r., 1843, 
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of Portsoy. The burn of Boyne waters the E, boundary. The coast is bold 
and rocky, and has several conspicuous headlands. Area, 20sq.m, Rent of 
arable land, 15s. to 17s. per ac. Three lime quarries. The fisheries are stated, 
in New Stat. Ac., to produce annually £2220. Portsoy, a burgh of barony, is a 
small irregular built town, with a thriving port, 5 m, E. of Cullen, Turnpike 
roads leading to Banff, Cullen, Keith, and Huntly. Assess. property in 1815, 
£6920 ; in 1843, £5712, 3s. 5d. Par. ch. sit. 1100; glb. £5; stip. £245, 17s. 2d. 
Unap. tnds. £771, 16s. 3d, Chapel of Ease at Portsoy, sit. 700, Free ch, 
at Fordyce, attend. 150; Sab. schs. 50. Free ch. at Portsoy, attend. 450; 
Sab, schs. 123. Rm. Cath. ch.,* attend. 74; Sab. schs. 10. There is also an 
Epis. ch, Pop. in 1841, 3442. In 1849 on p.r. 116; cas. 23; ins. or fat. 4; 
Assess. £709, 13s. 4d. Relief of poor on r. £528, 13s. 13d.; cas, £3, 10s. 7d. 
med. r, £20, 3s. 64d.; exp. £35, 5s. 11d.; tot. £587, 13s. 2d, Par. schm. salary 
£29, 19s. 1d. There are ten other schs., at which attend, in 1837 was 423, 
There are in this par, remains of some Druidical temples. A triple fosse or 
rampart, on the sides and top of the Hill of Durn. Two subscription libraries 
in Portsoy, and a branch of the Banff Central Savings Bank, 


PARISH OF FORGLEN{—A beautiful fertile par., 5} m. long by 4 broad, 
occupying the corner of land formed by the Deyeron river on E,, opposite 
Turriff in Aberdeenshire, The climate is warm compared with that of the 
surrounding country, owing to the nature of the soil, and the shelter of hills 
and woods. Area about 12 sq.m. Average rent of land 18s. per ac, Nearest 
mkt. town, Banff. Assess, property in 1815, £1394; in 1843, £3210, 2s. 10d. 
Three heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. Par, ch, sit. 450; glb. £14; stip, in 
1837—meal, 58 b. £30, 9s. 2d.; money, £154, 6s, 3d.; tot. £175, 5s. 10d, 
Free ch, attend. 100; Sab. schs. 20. Pop. in 1841, 771. In 1805 on p. r. 19, 
who received during the year £20, 10s. 9d. In 1833 on p. r. 20; cas. 11; who 
received £64, 3s. 9d. In 1849 on p.r. 34; cas. 8; orph. or des. 3. Assess. 
£175, 16s. 5d.; other sources, £1, 1s. 84d.; tot. £176, 18s. 14d. Relief of poor 
on r. £102, 7s. 84d.; cas. £12, 10s. O§d.; med. r. £5, Os. 6d. ; exp. £14, 13s. 9d. ; 
tot. £134, 12s. Par. schm. salary, maximum; attend. in 1837, 85. Two other 
schs., attend. 82. A par. library and sayings bank. Forglen Castle, a very 
old structure, stands on the banks of the Deveron, in a most beautiful and 
romantic situation. 


PARISH OF GAMRIE{—A maritime par., 7 m. E. N.E. of Banff. On the 
coast are stupendous cliffs, perforated by caverns, and frequented by vast flocks 
of sea birds,§ Surface uneven, and though partly arable of a bleak appearance, 


* The Roman Catholic Bishop resides at Presholme, in the guoad sacra par, of Enzie. 

+ Presbytery of Turriff—Synod of Aberdeen. Patron, Sir R. Abercromby, Bart. 
P. T. Durriff. 

+ Presb. of Turriff—Synod of Aberdeen, Patron,Crown. P.T. Banff, 

§ “Ona fine day, and under the mild influence of a vernal and unclonded sun, the 
scene is particularly beautiful, The ocean lies tranquil, and stretched out before the 
spectator like an immense sheet of glass, smiling in its soft and azure beauty, while 
over its surface the kittiwake, the guillemot, the razor-bill, and the puffin, conspicuous 
by the brilliant orange and scarlet of its bill and legs, are beheld wheeling with rapid 
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The most conspicuous promontory is Troup Head. The geological features of 
the district haye been already noticed (ante, p. 159). Nor is the field less in- 
teresting to the botanist. .The writer in the New Stat. Ac, says, “ The great 
variety of soil and situation oceurring in the parish; the precipitous cliffs on 
the coast: and above all, the deep rayines cut in the sandstone and conglo- 
merate, and the kindly soil afforded by the decomposition of the slate, clays, 
and conglomerates, indicate an extensive and peculiar flora; and had the 
parish possessed a careful resident observer, there cannot be a doubt, that his 
results would do more than verify these anticipations.”* Area about 33 sq. m., 
of which about one-half arable. Rental in 1842, £6500. Assess. property in 
1815, £4880; in 1845, £8231, 5s. 8d. Three heritors of £100 Scots valued 
rent. Macduff already noticed (ante, p. 160), and vill. of Gardenstown and 
Crovie.are in this par, Par. ch, sit. 1000; attend. 600 to 700; Sab. schs. 100; 
glb. £12; stip. £248, 4s. 3d. Unap, tnds. £441, Gs. 8d. Chapel of Ease at 
Macduff, attend. 700; Sab. schs. 105. Free ch. attend. 400; Sab. schs. 175. 
U. P. ch. at Gardenstown, attend. 250; Sab. schs. 100. Pop. in 1841, 4741, 
In 1849 on p. r. 146; cas. 12; ins. or fat. 3; orph. or des. 3. Assess. £719, 
1s. 6d.; other sources, £24, 3s. 3d.; tot. £743, 4s. 9d. Relief of poor on r. 
£668, lls. 6.; cas. £19, 2s.10d.; med. r. £43; exp. £55, 9s. Bd. ; tot. £786, 4s. 
Two par. schs., £25, 13s. 340., each with share in Dick Bequest; attend. in 
1837, 160; other schs., attend. 194. : rv 


PARISH OF GARTLY t— Lying partly in Banffshire und partly in Aber- 
deenshire, divided nearly in the centre by the Bogic, into what is called the 
Barony and the Braes, 12 m. long by 43 broad. The hills which lie on the 
borders of the par. are mostly covered with heath, and afford plenty of grouse. 
Besides the vale of Bogie or Strathbogie, there are a variety of fertile valleys, 
watered by small tributaries of the Bogie. The glen of Tillyminnet is espe- 
cially resorted to by the tourist. Area about 33 sq. m., of which above 4000 
ac. are under cultivation. Duke of Richmond sole proprietor. Assess. pro- 
perty in 1815, £2820; in 1543, £4437. Some slate quarries. Only one 
heritor of £100 Scots valued rent. Nearest mkt. town, Huntly, Par. ch. sit, 
550; glib. £15; stip. £211, 17s. 4d. Unap. tnds. £68, 7s. 6d. Free ch. 
attend. 30th Murch, 1851, 162, and during the previous four months (the ch, 
having been vacant for eight months) 200; Sab. schs, 120. Pop. in 1841, 
1037. In 1836 on p.r. 20. Average yearly allowance, £2 each. In 1549 on 
p- tr. 32; cas. 22; ins. or fat. 3; orph. or des. 1. Assess. £225, 4s. 9fd.; 
other sources, £30, 3s. 3d.; tot. £255, 8s, Ofd. Relief of poor on r. £145, 17s. 


wing in endless and varying directions. On firing a gun, the effect is even startling. 
The air is immediately darkened with multitudes, which are aroused by the report; 
the ear is stunned by the varied and discordant sounds which arise. The piercing 
(wailing) note of the kittiwake, from which its name is derived, the shrill cry of the 
Tammy Norrie, and the hoarse burst of the guillemot, resembling, as it were, the 
laugh of some demon, in mockery of the intrusion of man amid these majestic scenes 
of nature—all these combined, and mingled occasionally with the harsh scream of the 
cormorant, are heard above the roar of the ocean, which breaks at the foot of these 
tremendous and gigantic precipices.’"—Full. Gaz., vol. i. p, 605. 

* New Stat. Ac., “ Banffshire,” p. 280. 

+ Presb, of Strathbogie—Synod of Moray. Patron, Duke of Richmond. P.T. Huntly. 
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eas. £18, 12s. 6d.; med. r. £9; exp. £20, 11s. 3}d.; tot. £194, 0s. 93d. Par. 
schm. salary £52, There are one or two female schools and a par. library, The 
ancient ruin of Gartly Castle, where Queen Mary is said to have spent a night, 
on her return from an excursion to Inverness and Ross-shire, is in this parish. 


PARISH OF GLASS*—6 m. W. of Huntly, in the counties of Aberdeen and 
Banff, 8 m. long by 5 broad, intersected by the Deveron river, and chiefly an 
upland pastoral district. Area about 30 sq. m., of which about 3450 are arable. 
Assess, property in 1815, £1310; in 1843, £834, 8s. 4d. Par, ch. sit. 550; 
attend. from 260 to 300; Sab. schs. 38; glb. £10; stip. £226, 8s, 1d, Unap. 
tnds. £217, 8s. 8d. Free ch. attend. 250; Sab. schs. 150. Pop. in 1841, 886. 
In 1842 on p. r. 10, receiving each from 5s. to 10s. quarterly. In 1849 on 
p. r. 30; cas. 7; orph. or des. 1. Assess. £110, 18s. 6d.; other sources, 
£9, 5s. Gd.; tot. £120, 4s. Relief of poor on r. £100, 10s. 11d.; cas, £1, 18s.; 
med. r. £11, 18s.; exp. £14, 12s. 4d.; tot. £128, 19s. 3d. Par. schm. salary, 
maximum; attend. in 1837, 56. An unendowed sch. in par. 


PARISH OF GRANGE{—16 m. 8.W. of Banff, 6 m. long by 5 broad. The 
name is derived from a country residence or “ grange” in par., once belonging 
to the abbots of Kinloss, part of the ruins of which are still seen. It runs N. 
from the banks of the river Isla, in three long but low ridges, terminating in 
the mountains called the Knoek Hill, the Lurg Hill, and the Hill of Altmore, 
which divide it from Boyne and Enzie. The low grounds and parts of the 
hills are finely cultivated and enclosed. There is no doubt, this par. was 
anciently covered with wood. ‘‘In the extensive peat mosses, are found 
embedded roots and trunks of fir and oak, chiefly of fir, vast quantities of 
which are cast out in the preparation of fuel.” Large limestone quarries. 
Assess. property in 1815, £3121; in 1543, £5299, Ss. 6d. Fiye heritors of 
£100 Scots valued rent. Par. ch. sit. 616; glb. £7; stip. £176, Os. Gd. Unap. 
tnds. £323, 14s. 94. U. P.-ch., stip. £70; attend. £120; Sab. schs. 60. 
There is also a Free ch. Pop. in 1841, 1661. In 1849 on p.r.61; cas. 5; 
ins. or fat. 4. Assess. £442, 7s. 92d. Relief of poor on r. £280, 16s. 3d.; cas. 
£1, 17s. 9d.; med. r. £13, 3s. 1d.; exp. £25, 0s. 35d.; tot. £320, 17s. 44d. 
Par. schm. salary, maximum, with share in Dick Bequest ; attend. in 1837, 52. 
General Assembly sch., attend. 68. Two or three private schools. 


PARISH OF INVERAVEN { — Chiefly in Banffshire, with a small portion in 
Morayshire, stretching from the Spey to the borders of Aberdeenshire, 2} m. 
S. S. W. of Knockando, 20 m. long by 3} to 9 broad. The river Aven runs 
through the district and falls into the Spey at Ballindalloch. Within the par. 
the Aven receives the Water of Livet, which runs through a vale to which it. 
gives the name of Glenlivet, a district celebrated for the excellence of its whisky. 
This vale is remarkably fertile, though the parish in general is mountainous, 
and presents a bleak aspect, except on the banks of the rivers, which abound 


* Presb. of Strathbogie—Synod of Moray. Patron, Duke of Richmond. P.T. ul untly, 
+ Presb. of Strathbogie—Synod of Moray. Patron, Earl of Fife. P.T. Keith. 
+ Presb. of Aberlour—Synod of Moray. Patron, Earl of Seafield, P.T. Ballindalloch, 
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with copses of birch and alder. On the Spey there is a considerable extent of 
oakwood amid highly picturesque and attractive scenery. The woods of Ballin- 
dalloch are extensive, and contain some noble trees, and the estate abounds 
with roe deer. Benrinnes is partly in this par.— (Ante, p. 157.) The vale of 
Glenlivet contains lead and iron ore. Oats constitute the staple grain of the 
country. “The black cattle of the more wealthy have a considerable dash of 
West Highland blood, and are in general handsome and well kept. * * * 
But the black cattle in general throughout the parish, bred without much at~ 
tention to the selection of either bulls or cows, and kept in numbers quite dis- 
proportioned to the food, which is often unpalatable as well as scanty, are 
equally destitute of symmetry, of size, and of flesh, * * * This parish, 
notwithstanding the range of mountain and extent of waste ground, is not much 
adapted for sheep-farming. With the exception of a few English extraction, 
kept on infield, the sheep are mostly of the black-faced breed, and in general 
stunted in their growth, Deriving their food chiefly from the hills which are 
attached to the farms, in general in undivided common, they soon deteriorate, 
when imported from other quarters, and hence the more judicious and wealthy 
farmers have almost, without exception, given over keeping this description of 
stock.”* Assess, property in 1815, £4170; in 1843, £5031,17s. Three heritors 
of £100 Scots valued rent. Par. ch. sit. 550; attend. 250; Sab. schs, 40; 
glib. £7; stip. £251, 6s. 11d. Unap. tnds., £126, 13s. 4d. A mission on the 
Royal Bounty has been in operation since 1727. There is also a Free ch, and 
two Rm. Cath. chs. in Glenlivet, where about three-fifths are Rm. Caths.; one 
at Tombia and another at Chapelton, at the former of which attend, 250, and 
at the latter, attend 350; Sab. schs. 80. Pop. in 1831, 2417. In 1849 on p. r. 
172; ins. or fat. 12; orph. or des. 5. Assess, £614, 16s. 8d.; other sources, 
£50, 7s. 11d,; tot. £665, 4s, 7d. Relief of poor on r, £588, 5s, 103d,; med.r. 
£37, 14s.; exp. £39, 19s. 44d.; tot. £665,19s.3d. Par. schm. salary £29 and 
a share in the Dick Bequest ; attend. in 1837, 45. An Assembly and a Society 
schs., attend 127; another Protestant sch., and three Rm. Cath. schs. The 
par. contains numerous antiquities, including three Druidical temples and a 
castle of the sixteenth century. Glenlivet was the scene of a memorable en- 
counter in 1594, between the adherents of the Earls of Huntly and of Argyle. 


PARISH OF INVERKEITHNIE+—11 m. 8S. S. W. of Banff, on the banks of 
the Deveron, along which it extends 6 m., and is from 4 to5 broad, chiefly pas- 
toral, but planted on the banks of the Deveron ; on the side of which river, at 
the embouchure of the rivulet Keithnie, stands the kirk and hamlet. Betwixt 
5000 and 6000 ac., nearly two-thirds of which are arable, Assess, property in 
1815, £1772; in 1843, £3343. Six heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. Par. 
ch. glb. £10 ; stip. £214, 18s. 3d. Pop. in 1841, 687. In 1849 on p. r, 16; 
ins. or fat. 1; orph. or des, 4. Money reed. £83, 2s. 2d. Relief of poor, on 
r. £60, 188, 5d,; med. r, £5, 13s, 10d.; exp. £5, 5s.; tot. £71, 17s. 3d, Par 
Schm. salary, maximum; attend. in 1837, 55, 


* New Stat. Ac., “ Banffshire,” p. 137. 
¢ Presb, of Turriff—Synod of Aberdeen. Patron, Thomas G. Bremner, P. T. 
Forgue. 
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PARISH OF KEITH* —6 m. long by 6 broad, in that fertile track of country 
called Strathisla, through which runs the water of Isla, Extensive plantations. 
Three lime works, a tannery, a distillery, a tobacco manufactory, two carding 
and spinning mills, and a bleachfield. At the lime work of Maisley there is a 
vein of sulphurate of antimony, which was wrought for a short time, and the 
ore sent to London. Flour-spar, which is of rare occurrence in Scotland, is 
also found here. In the E. part of par. are indications of alum, Assess. pro- 
perty in 1815, £6641; in 1543, £8001, 5s. 8d. Five heritors of £100 Scots 
valued rent. Four vills., New Keith, Old Keith, Fife Keith, and Newmill. Keith 
is a burgh of barony, but Fife Keith (pop. in 1851, 2101) and New Keith, 
are of modern erection. Six annual fairst and a weekly mkt. Branches of 
the Aberdeen, Town and County, and North of Scotland Banks; and also a 
sayings bank, subscription library, and total abstinence society, numbering 
140 adults and 80 juveniles, The Great Road from Aberdeen to Inverness 
passes here, Par. ch. sit. 1800; glb. £20; stip. £245, 5s. 3d. Unap. tnds. 
£558, Gs. 2d. Free ch. attend. from 450 to 650; Sab. sch. 150. U. P. ch. sit. 
480; attend, 240; Sab. schs. 175. There is also an Epis. ch., sit. 150; and a 
Rm. Cath. ch.,t at the latter of which attend, 200; Sab. schs. 40, Par, schm, 
salary £34 and a share in Dick Bequest, with £16, 14s., derived from a sch, 
endowment founded in 1648, and now conjoined with par. sch., and interest of 
£500, bequeathed in 1840 by the late Dr. Simpson of Worcester. This school 
was long celebrated as an initiative seminary for youths, intended for the 
university. A sch, at Newmill, endowed with £25 annually; attend. in 1837, 
G0. A number of other schs., at eight of which attend. 248. James Ferguson, 
the celebrated natural philosopher, was born in this parish. 


PARISH OF KIRKMICHAEL§ — Occupying the whole of the 8.W, extremity 
of the county, from beyond Cairngorm mountain to the confluence of the 
Aven with the Spey on N.W., and to the sources of the Livet, in Inveravon 
par. on §.E., 30 m. long by 3 to 4 broad, only 15 m. being inhabited. The 
par. is chiefly the great wild vale of the river Aven, and is only in a small 
proportion arable. The forest of Glenavon extends from 60 to 70,000 ac. 
Average daily temperature, 1839, 437, coldest 8°, warmest 79°|| Loch Avon 
presents a scene almost unrivalled in Switzerland for wildness and magnificence. 
The granite of the mountains has few peculiarities, being principally a fine 
grained uniform compound of quartz, felspar, and mica, the latter often in small 
quantity, Near Inchrory, at the entrance to Glenayon, is a variety of quartz, 
yellowish green serpentine, and a little mica. All sorts of game abound, and 
the eagle is still found in the forest of Glenayon. Area, above 200 sq. m. 


* Presb. of Strathbogie—Synod of Moray. Patron, Earl of Fife. P.'l'. Keith, 

+ Summer-eve fair, is by far the greatest fair in N. of Scotland, for cattle and horses. 

} The plan of this church, much admired, is from that of St. Maria de Vittoria at 
Rome. Charles X. of France, in 1828, ordered an altar-piece for the church. It is a 
picture of great merit, representing the incredulity of Thomas, and the figures are as 
large as life. 

§ Presb. of Abernethy—Synod of Moray. Patron, Earl of Seafield. P.T. Ballin- 
dalloch. || See New Stat. Ac., p. 297. 

@ “It builds its eyrie in some inaccessible rock, and continues from year to year to 
hatch its young in the same spot. One of these noble birds was killed some years ago, 
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Nearly sole heritors, Duke of Richmond and Earl of Seafield. Assess. pro- 
perty in 1815, £2233; in 1843, £3525, 5s. 8d. Tomintoul only vill., consisting 
of about 100 houses of one storey, partly slated, partly thatched with heather. 
Par. much in want of roads. Par. ch. sit. 350; attend. 55; glib. £9; stip. 
£226, 8s. 1d. Unap. tnds. £47, 13s. 11d. There is also a Government ch. at 
Tomintoul; sit. 350; attend. 200. Free ch. attend. 150. Rm. Cath. ch, 
attend. about 250. Pop. in 1841, 1576. In 1849 on p. r. 93: cas. 20; ims. or 
fat. 3; orph. or des. 3. Assess. £459, 10s. 53d.; other sources, £22, 18s. 6d. ; 
tot. £482, 8s. 114d. Relief of poor on r. £361, 8s. 93d. ; cas. £9, 9s.; med. x, 
£26; exp. £72, 11s. 24d.; tot. £469, 9s. Par. schm. salary, maximum ; attend, 
20 to 30. An endowed sch. in vill. of Tomintoul, £26; attend. above 100. 
Two or three private schs. A small circulating library at Tomintoul, but 
no savings bank or friendly society. 


PARISH OF MARNOCH*—9 m.8.W. of Banff on the Deveron, 9 to 10 m, 
long by 4 to 5 broad. Mostly surrounded by hills, and has much fine land on 
the banks of the river, with some beautiful plantations. Hilly parts well suited 
for black cattle. Numerous small rivulets. Area, 35 sq.m. Real rental in 
1842, about £7000. Assess. property in 1815, £4407; in 1843, £7898, 2s. 10d. 
Nine heritors of £100 Seots valued rent. In vill. of Aberchirder a weekly 
mkt. and annual fair. Par. ch.,j attend. 300; Sab. schs. 83; number of com- 
municants in 1848, 170; in 1850, 231; elb. £15; stip. £242, 12s. 2d. Unap. 
tnds. £363, 4s. dd. A Chapel of Ease at Aberchirder. New Marnoch Free 
ch., attend. 875; Sab, schs. 230, U,. P. ch., attend. 50; Sab. schs. 20. Bap. 
ch., attend. 100; Sab. schs, 24, There are also Episcopal and Roman Catholic 
chs. Pop. in 1841, 2691. In 1849 on p. r. 190; cas. 6; ins. or fat. 5; orph. 
or des. 4. Assess. £715, 11s. 2d.; other sources, £27, 19s.; tot. £746, 10s. 2d. 
Relief of poor on r. £551, 15s. 44d.; cas. £5, 19s. 64d.; med. r. £30, 5s, 7.3 
exp. £67, &s. 7d.; tot. £655, 9s. 1d. Par. schm. salary £34, 4s. 444., and 
from Dick’s Bequest, &c., about £53; attend. in 1857, 84. Four other sehs,, 
attend. 148. A parish and a juvenile library. 

PARISH OF MORTLACH [—29 m. W.S.W. of Banff, 11 m. long by 4 to 6 
broad. It is encompassed with hills, and variegated by hill and dale, wood and 


which measured upwards of 6 feet from tip to tip of the wings. The following 
incident, illustrative of the habits of birds and beasts of prey may not be unworthy 
of notice. One of the keepers of the forest being one day reclining on the side of a 
hill, obseryed an eagle hovering about for its prey, and darting suddenly down, it 
canght hold of a polecat, with which it rose up, and few away in the direction of an 
immense cliff on the opposite hill. It had not proceeded far, when he observed it 
abating its course, and descending in a spiral direction, until it reached the ground. 
He was led from curiosity to proceed towards the spot, which was about a mile dis- 
tant from him, and there he found the eagle qnite dead, with its talons transfixed in 
the eat. The cat was also dead, with its teeth fixed in the eagle’s gullet.’—See New 
Stat. Ac., “ Bantfshire,” p. 299. 

* Presb. of Strathbogie—Synod of Moray. Patron, Earl of Fife. P. T. Banff. 

+ Marnoch is celebrated in the annals of the Church Establishment, from the pro~ 
ecedings some years back in the Strathbogie case. 

} Presb. of Strathbogie—Synod of Moray. Patron, Crown. P. 'T. Craigellachie. — 


‘ 
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water, arable and pasture land. The district embraces-two principal vales, the 
‘strath of the Dullan river, and the glen of the Fiddich, which is one of the 
Joyeliest straths in Scotland, in which are the two old Castles of Auchindown and 
Balvery.* The Giant’s Chair on the river Dullan, with its cascade, called the 
Linen Apron, is worthy of notice. Area about 35,000 ac., of which one-seventh 
is arable, and 700 under wood. Assess. property in 1815, £5574; in 1843, 
£5196, 14s. 3d. Six heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. Besides the old de- 
eayed hamlet of Mortlach, there is a village called Dufftown, near the junction 
of the Dullan and the Fiddich, at which four annual fairs, Par, ch.t sit. 1500; 
attend. 750; Sab. schs. 105; glb. £5; stip. £226, 8s. 1d. Unap. tnds, £368, 
Ss. 9d. Free ch. 300; Sab. schs. 85. Rm. Cath. ch. attend. 190; Sab. schs, 
30. Pop. in 1841, 2594. In 1849 on p. r. 106; cas. 16; ins. or fat. 5; orph. 
or des. 1. Assess. £673, 8s. 2d. Relief of poor on r, £560, 7s, 2}d.; cas. £29, 
2s. Gd.; med. r. £31, 4s. LO}; exp. £35; tot. £655, 14s. Sd. Par. schm. 
salary, maximum; attend.,in 1934, 111. Assembly sch. attend. 80. Three 
other schools, attend. 131. This parish cluims to be the scene of the songs, 
“Roy’s Wife of Aldivalloch,” and of “ Tibby Fowler o’ the Glen.” 


PARISH OF ORDIQUHILL{—7 m. S. of Portsoy, 3} m. long by 23 broad. 
Area, 5500 ac., mostly mountainous, of which scarcely one-half arable. About 
400 ac. have been planted. Assess. property in 1815, £1580; in 1543, £2246, 5s, 
8d. Only one heritor of £100 Seots valued rent. Near vill. of Corneairn, which 
is a burgh of barony, six mkts. held in the year. The roads from Portsoy, and 
Banff to Huntly, cross the par. Par. ch. stip, £204, 12s. Unap. tnds. £38, 2s. 
6d.; sit. 500; attend. 300; Sab. schs. 64. Class for adults every alternate Sab., 
attend. 35. Free ch. attend. 287; Sab. schs. 101. Pop. in 1841, 637. In 1849 
on p. vr. 19; cas. 4; ins: or fat. 1; orph. or des. 1. Assess. £121, 9s. 113d. 
Relief of poor on r, £97, 19s. Sd.; eas. £9, 18s. 3d,; med. r. £2, 10s.; exp. 
£8, 2s, 2d.; tot. £118, 9s. 10d. Par. schm. salary about £30; attend. in 1837, 
42. <A par. library. Goodall, author of A Defence of Queen Mary, born here, 


PARISH OF RATHVEN§—A maratime par. on the Moray Frith, 10 m. 
N. of Keith, having 10 m. of sea coast, and from 3 to 5 m. broad. Surface 
mountainous, but in the lower parts near the sea arable with some thriving plan- 
tations, and intersected by several running streamlets. The district abounds in 
limestone, sandstone, and slate. Area, 27,000 ac. Scots, of which nearly 9000 
are cultivated and 500 under wood. Assess. property in 1815, £7336; in 1843, 
£9588, 14s.3d. Six heritors of £100 Scots valued rent, Six villages—Buckie, 
Porteasy, Findochtie, Portnockie, Port Gordon, and Rathven—harbours at 
Port Gordon and Buckie, and a considerable business done in salt, coals, and 
prain—245 herring boats belonging to par. A coach betwixt Elgin and Banff 


* Near this Malcolm II. defeated the Danes in 1010. 

+ The church was formerly a cathedral, erected in the eleventh century, but the 
see was afterwards removed to Aberdeen. The structure is venerable only for its 
age, and does not possess any architectural decorations. 

t Presb. of Fordyce—Synod of Aberd.Ptrn., Earl of Seafield. P.T. Keith and Banff. 

§ Presb. of Fordyce—Synod of Aberdeen. Patron, Hay of Rannes and Leith-Hall. 


P. Tt. Buckie. 
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passes through the par. Par. ch. sit. 1000; glb. £12; stip. £228, 1s. Sd. 
Unap. tnds. £881, 8s, 9d. Chapel of Ease at Enzie, sit. 400; attend. 270 to 
290; Sab. schs. 64; stip. £62, 8s., derived from a fund set apart by a private 
individual, and under the management of the committee of the royal bounty. 
Another Chapel of Ease at Buckie and athird at Portnockie. Free ch, at Enzie, 
attend. 320; Sab. schs. 63. A Free ch. also at Buckie. Two Epis. chs. Two 
Rm. Cath chs., one at Presholm, attend, 200 to 300; Sab. schs. 60 to 70, and 
the other at Buckie, attend. 300 to 400; Sab. schs. about 70. Pop. in 1541, 
6728. In 1849 on p. r. 180; cas. 38; ims. or fat. 17; orph. or des. 12. Assess. 
£1008, 1s. Od.; other sources, £56, Os. 4d.; tot. £1064, 1s. 43d. Relief of 
poor on r, £834, &s.; cas. £108, 17s, 73d.; med. r. £51, 7s. 9d.; exp. £105, 
13s. 44d.; tot, £1100, 6s, 94. There is a Bede house in village of Rathven— 
of which an account is given below.* Par. schm. salary £52, 1s. 7d., and an 
annual sum from Dick Bequest of £25; attend. in 1837, 82. Thirteen other 
schs., at nine of which, attend. 366. A par. library. The remains of antiquity, 
particularly of cairns, are numerous. 


PARISH OF ROTHIEMAY t —6 m. N. N. E, of Huntly, 7 to 8 m. long, by 5 
to 6 broad. The N. part of par. is inferior to the rest, both in fertility and 
beauty. On the banks of the Deveron there is some rich scenery with well 
enclosed fields and woods. Assess. property in 1815, £2651; in 1843, £3739, 
11s. 5d. Three heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. Par. ch. attend. 277; Sab, 
schs. 54; glb. £10; stip. £189, 3s. 6d. Unap. tnds. £179, 10s. Free ch, 
attend. 370; Sab. schs. 80. Pop. in 1841, 1227. In 1842 on p. r. 16, receiv- 
ing in all about £24 annually. In 1849 on p. r. 46; cas. 20; ins, or fat. 4; 
orph. or des. 2, Assess, £275, 3s. 11d.; other sources, £41, 14s. 714.; fot. 
£316, 18s, 64d. Relief of poor on r, £226, 4s. 103d.; cas. £41, Os. 73d.; med. 
r. £22, 5s. 5d.; exp. £52, 5s. 10d.; tot. £321, 16s. 93d. Par. schm. salary 
£30, and £25 from Dick Bequest. Two other schs. attend. 101. A short way 
below the junction of the Isla which bounds par. with the Deveron, stands the 
vill. of Rothiemay, at which four annual fairs. Near vill., Rothiemay House, 
a seat of the Earl of Fife. 


* “The origin of this institution is mentioned by Spottiswood in his Account of 
Religious Houses in Scotland as follows —‘ Rothsan, John Bisset gives to God, and the 
Church of St. Peter’s of Rothsan, for sustaining seven leprous persons, the patronage 
of the Kirk of Kyltalargy, to pray for the souls of William and Alexander, kings of 
Scotland, and souls of his ancestors and successors, about 1226. The Bede House is 
still standing in the village of Rathven, and was very lately repaired ; and two of the 
six Bedemen, who are still maintained on the establishment, at present live in the 
house. When a vacancy occurs, the kirk session merely recommend, as the appoint- 
ment is invested in the Earl of Seafield, who is proprietor of the lands of Rannes, and 
their yearly income is as follows — From the lands of Rannes, each Bedeman has half 
an acre of good croft land during his life, and one boll of oatmeal annually; from the 
lands of Findochtie, 8s. 1}d.; and from John Gordon, Esq., of Cluny, as proprietor of 
the lands of Freuchnie, which formerly formed part of the estate of Rannes, Is. 4§d.— 
making in whole 9s. 6d. The half acre, when let, which they are allowed to do, 
brings £1, 1s. per annum,”— New Stat. Ac., “ Banffshire,” pp. 267, 268. - 

t Presb. of Strathbogie—Synod of Moray, Patron, Earl of Fife. P.’'T, Huntly. 


BERWICKSHIRE, 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION.* 


BERWICKSHIRE forms the S. E. extremity of Scotland on the coast of 
the German Ocean, and is bounded on 8, by Northumberland, and W. by 
Edinburgh and Haddington shires, situated betwixt 1° 41’ and 2° 34’ W. 
long., and betwixt 55° 36’ 30” and 55° 58’ 30” N. lat. Area, variously 
estimated — by Mr, Blackadder, at 285,340 acres, and by Mr. Low, at 
276,000; while Mr. Bruce gives 326,400 acres, and Mr. Kerr 304,640. 
The principal division was formerly called the Merse, or march or border 
district. Its N. part consists of the barren Lammermuir Hills, but the 
district of Lauderdale in W., and the Merse in §., are level, and among 
the most fertile and best cultivated tracts in Britain. The sea coast is 
generally high, rocky, and precipitous, and nearly inaccessible, except at 
Eyemouth and Coldingham bays. The principal rivers are the Tweed, 
Eye, Leader, Whitadder, Blackadder, and other affluents of the Tweed. 
«A great variety of soil exists in the county—some districts being 
remarkable for a stiff and stubborn clay, others for a mixture of clay 
and loam ; a rich loamy soil characterizing one part of the county, while 
another is distinguished for a mixture of sand, gravel, and loam, in yarious 
proportions; and on the same soil all these diversities are sometimes 
amalgamated. * * * * Inthe Agricultural Report of this county, 
published by the late John Home, Esq., W.S., upwards of thirty years 
ago, the proportion of the various kinds of soil are thus given ;—deep 
loam on the principal rivers, 25,410 acres; clay lands in the How of the 
Merse, 40,380 acres; turnip soil, 119,780 acres; meadow, moss, and moor, 
in Lauderdale and Lammermuir, 99,870 acres.’t Of the richness and 


* The Sheriff and Commissary Courts are held at Greenlaw every Thursday during 
Session. Quarter Sessions are also held at Greenlaw. Sheriff Small Debt Courts are 
held at Greenlaw once a month, at Ayton and Lauder thrice a year, and at Coldstream 
and Dunse six times a year. Justice of Peace Small Debt Courts are held monthly at 
Ayton, Coldstream, Dunse, Earlston, and Greenlaw. 

+ New Stat. Ac., “ Berwickshire,” p, 364. 
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fertility of the soils of Berwickshire, the luxuriance of its crops, and the 
small proportion of waste to arable land, within its limits, are unequivocal 
and acknowledged proofs. Nor is its importance as an agricultural 
county more remarkable, than the number of interesting and intricate 
problems which it presents to the geologist. On it, as the field of combat 
for the discovery of physical truth, have the most distinguished philo- 
sophers of the last half century contended. How many spots are there 
among the hills of Lammermuir, which cannot be contemplated without 
awakening recollection of the labours and zeal, and profound researches 
of a Hutton, a Playfair, and a Hall, who have described these localities in 
their works, and pointed to them as the proofs of the Huttonian theory! 
The complicated and mysterious foldings of the greywacke strata at Fast 
Castle —the junction of the transition and secondary rocks at the Sicear 
Point —the enormous masses of conglomerate which gird the base of the 
Lammermuirs—are all familiar to geologists, as having afforded to those 
great men materials for speculation and inquiry, which enabled them to 
give to the world the first glimpse of the vast revolutions and changes 
which our globe has undergone, as well as an insight into those secret 
and powerful agents by which. these revolutions were effected. Alluding 
to the connection between the geology and the agriculture of Berwick- 
shire, Mr. Milne says, “ Why is it that the trap hills of the Cheviot 
range are so celebrated for their rich pastures, and the excellent sheep 
which feed on them? And how is it, that in Berwickshire, as in every 
other part of Scotland, the trap hills afford better pasture than the grey- 
wacke hills? Why is it, that generally speaking, the most luxuriant erops 
are produced in the new red sandstone districts? and that the Lammer- 
muir Hills, notwithstanding the greater coldness and wetness of their 
climate, and the ruggedness of their rocks, are capable of yielding grain 
and turnips? Why is it, that on the other hand, the coal measures, 
though situated near the level of the sea, are often marked by a bleak and 
sterile soil? The reason will be obvious, when we attend to the compo- 
sition of these rocks and their other geological features. The red sand- 
stones, and particularly the new red sandstones, are generally composed of 
a mixture of silica, alumina, and iron. They are soft in texture, and 
thus, by their easy disintegration, produce a finely comminuted soil; and 
this readiness to pulverize is increased by the tendency of the iron in the 
strata, to combine with oxygen from the atmosphere. They are also 
extremely porous, and thus the water escapes readily from the soil whieh 

covers them. It is curious to observe, how completely these remarks as 
to the fertility of the red sandstone groups, are verified by the excellent 
crops which are grown in Lauderdale, and in most of the smaller valleys 
and ravines, which branch up from the Leader among the greywacke 
hills, Most of these valleys are filled by the red soil of the red sandstone 
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groups; and in consequence, though surrounded on all sides by lofty 
and precipitous hills, these valleys are remarkable for the abundance and 
richness of their harvests. The soil of the red sandstones, for the reasons 
above stated, seems to be in general more prolific than the soil yielded 
by the shales and marls of the coal measures. There is in the latter too 
large a proportion of alumina, in consequence whereof they form stiff 
clay soils, which, on the one hand, do not readily absorb moisture from 
the atmosphere, and are therefore in dry weather burnt up; while, on the 
other hand, they do not suffer the water which falls on them to escape, 
and are therefore too much saturated with water when the weather is 
wet. The greywacke rocks are so hard and compact, that if they were 
horizontal like the newest rocks, water falling on their soil would con- 
stantly keep it wet. But they are fortunately vertical, and thus the 
_ water which gets into the soil is enabled at once to reach the edges of 

the strata, and to escape through between them. Further, if the grey- 
wacke rocks had been horizontal, the action of the weather would have 
had little or no effect in causing disintegration; but in consequence of 
their edges being all turned up, they are more liable to be acted on by 
moisture and frost; and they are thus broken down into a soil well 
adapted for cultivation by its proper proportions of silica and alumina. 
The soil which coyers the greywacke rocks, it is true, is of no great 
depth. Ina crop of turnips growing on the greywacke formation, it is 
sometimes possible even to trace the direction, and follow the edges of 
the strata underneath. The turnips will often, in parallel lines, be seen 
to be alternately large and luxuriant, or small and unhealthy ; and these 
lines are coincident with the edges of the subjacent strata. The explana- 
tion is this:—some of the strata being of a slaty structure, enable the 
water to run off, and at the same time, more readily to decompose into soil 
than other strata; and hence along the edges of the former, the soil will 
be drier and deeper, and consequently the turnips better, than along the 
edges of the more compact strata. The trap hills, in like manner, espe- 
cially the felspar and claystone porphyries, easily imbibe moisture, and by 
the action of the weather, produce a clay soil, capable of producing rich 
green pastures on their surfaces. But many of the strata among the coal 
measures produce, on the other hand, a very infertile soil. This quality is 
supposed to arise from the abundance of iron-pyrites in them. The coal 
measures in Berwickshire, generally speaking, afford a stiff clay soil (arising 
from the disintegration of shales) which is fortunately not impregnated 
with sulphuret of iron. On the south of the Tweed, however, a marked 
difference of character prevails in the soils and vegetation of the country.” * 

Tn the eleventh century, almost the whole of Berwickshire was covered 
with wood, and it was not till about the middle of last century that 


* High. Soc. Trans., vol. v. 1837. 
M 
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agriculture began to be studied as a science, and essential improvements 
carried out by such men as Mr. Swinton of Swinton, Mr. Hume of Eccles, 
and at a later period by Lord Kames, who, about 1750, introduced the 
turnip husbandry into the county, and sowed clover and rye grass at 
Kames and other places. Soon after this, Dr. Hutton, the geologist, 
turned his attention to practical husbandry ; and Mr. Fordyce of Ayton, 
began to enclose and plant trees to some extent. Towards the end of 
last century, the late Mr. Robertson of Ladykirk, successfully, and with 
great public spirit, devoted himself to improvements in the breed of 
cattle and sheep. Many other ameliorations have been effected during 
the last fifty years, by the more complete drainage of the land, the adop- 
tion of rotations better suited to its varying capacities, the introduction 
of bone manure, the culture of waste land, &c. Wheat and turnips are 
the great objects of culture, but barley and oats are raised in large 
quantities ; beans also are cultivated to a considerable extent. No very 
large estates, but property notwithstanding in a few hands. In 1808 
(and there has been no material change in the interim) the total number 
of proprietors was estimated at 292; but of these 160 possessed property 
under £100 a year Scots of valued rent, being provincially called pen- 
diclers, feuars, &e.* Farms are large, and the farm-buildings generally 
good, but the labourers’ cottages admissible of great improvement in size, 
ventilation, and separate apartments for the sexes.} The general duration 
of leases is for 19 and 21 years, but in a few cases 15 years is the period. 
Steam power is employed in several thrashing mills. The horses are 
principally of the Clydesdale breed, and in general strong and active. 
It was supposed that there were in 1809 about 4500 draught horses 
kept in the county, and that about £6000 went annually from it to the 
W. of Scotland to keep up the stock.t “ At present, we are assured, 
the stock of draught horses may be estimated at 5500."§ The cattle are 
a mixed breed, but generally the short-horned kind. In the Merse the 
sheep are principally long-woolled; in the Lammermuirs the Cheyiots 
have been extensively introduced ; but in the bleakest or worst parts the 
black-faced breed, or a cross between them and the Cheviots, keep their 
ground, Valued rent in 1674, £178,366 Scots. Annual value of real 
property, as assessed in 1815, £245,379; in 1842-3, £252,945. Rent 
per acre, in 1810-11, 16s. dd. ; in 1842-3, 16s. 93d.; increase, 43d. 
The average of the fiar prices from 1843 to 1849 inclusive was — 
wheat, 47s. lld.; Merse barley, 27s. 11,$,d.; Lammermuir barley, 
26s. Ty:d.; Merse oats, 22s. 549d.; Lammermuir oats, 20s. 10;%d.; 
pease, 34s. 10;5d.; oatmeal, 17s, 25,4. 


> 


* MCulloch’s Account of the British Empire, vol. i. p. 278. 
t See Treatise on Rural Architecture, by W. J. Gray of Coldingham, 1852. 
} Kerr's Survey, p. 405. § M‘Calloch’s Ae. of the Brit. Empire, vol.i. p. 278. 
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The minerals and manufactures of the county are unimportant ;— 
amongst the principal is the weaving of ginghams at Earlstoun, and some 
paper mills on the Whitadder, The salmon fisheries on the Tweed are 
valuable, but the principal share of them belongs to the township of Berwick 
and the opposite side of the T'weed ; and here, as in most other places, there 
haye been, within the last few years many complaints of a searcity of fish. 

The roads are pretty good, but difficult to keep in repair; and when 
not in order, they are yery heavy. The North British Railway runs 
along the county from its terminus at Berwick-upon-Tweed, to where 
it enters Haddingtonshire at the Dean Bridge; and there is a branch 
strikes off at Grant's House Station to Dunse. 

The yearly wages of a farm servant are, 10 bolls of oats, 3 of barley, 
1 of pease, £3 in cash; and he has a cow kept, which is equal to £6 more, 
and 3 bolls of coals. While he is cutting and carrying in the crop his 
food is provided by the farmer. He has, besides, a house, a small garden, 
and half a rood of land for potatoes, for all which he furnishes a labourer 
in time of harvest. He also provides a labourer for hoeing turnips, &c., 
and for this he is allowed 10d. per day. 

The wages of an unmarried servant, besides board, are £8 per annum ; 
‘those of a female servant from £6 to £7, 7s. The wages of shepherds are the 
same with those of farm servants, except that instead of £5 in cash, they 
have a few sheep grazed, varying in number according to the nature of 
the pasture. Day labourers on farms receive from 9s. to 10s. per week. 

The language generally spoken is the Berwickshire dialect of the Scots, 
intermixed occasionally with the Northumbrian burr. Such peculiarities 
as the following occur — cheap being pronounced sheap ; church, shwreh ; 
cheese, sheese ; chair, shire ; fire, feyre; &e. 

Oatmeal porridge and milk is the staple commodity for the breakfast 
and supper of the peasantry; their dinner consisting of bread, made from 
pease and barley, and of potatoes, seasoned with fat pork. Tea and coffee 
are however getting into general use, with wheaten bread. 

The population, which in 1801 was 30,621, was in 1841, 34,345; and 
in 1851, 36,287; males, 17,357; females, 18,930. Inhab. houses, 6,361 ; 
uninhab. ditto, 251; building, 44. 

In 1849 on p. r. 1315; cas. 421; ins. or fat. 54; orph. or des. 40, 
Assess. £9403, 9s. 11ld.; other sources, £184, 3s. T?d.; total, £9587, 
13s. 623d. Relief of poor on roll, £7784, Os. G4d; cas. £298, 6s. 2d. ; 
med. r, £301, 11s. 8d.; exp. £1131, 3s. 94d. ; total, £9515, 2s. 13d. 

Number of convictions from 1st of January to 31st December, 1849, 
at the Courts of Justiciary, Sheriff’s Jury Court, and by the Sheriff 
summarily, 143; of whom 127 were males and 16 females. Convictions 
before the Justices, 86; of whom 83 were males and 3 females. Total 
‘convicted, 229. The total number of convictions for 1844-5-6-7 and 8, 
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were 240, 303, 317, and 404. Of those convicted in 1849, 19 could 
neither read nor write; and 33 could only read, or read and write imper- 
fectly. Assessed for rogue money, six month’s cess; for prison assess. 
two month’s cess. 

The county contains 32 parishes, and returns one M.P. Constituency 
in 1850-1, 1062. 

The towns in the county are — Dunse, Lauder, Coldstream, Greenlaw, 
and Eyemouth. Its villages are — Ayton, Gordon, Longformacus, Earl- 
stoun, Birgham, Chirnside, Coldingham, &e. Lauder is the only royal 
burgh, and unites with Haddington, Dunbar, Jedburgh, and North 
Berwick, in returning an M.P. Greenlaw is the county town. 

The chief seats are—Thirlstane Castle, Earl of Lauderdale; The Hirsel, 
Earl of Home; Lees, Sir John Marjoribanks, Bart.; Zadykirk, David 
Robertson ; Mellerstain, Baillie; Marchmont, Sir H. Campbell, Bart. ; 
Lennel House, Dryburgh Abbey, Blackadder House, Ayton Castle, Nether- 
byres, &e., &e. 


a 


PARISH OF ABBEY ST. BATHANS*—7 m.N.W. of Chirnside, above 3 m. long 
by 23 broad, bounded N. by the parish of Innerwick in Haddingtonshire, and 
Cockburnspath in Berwickshire. Though in the Lammermuir district, the 
highest elevation is 400 ft. above the yales which stretch along both sides of the 
Whitadder in slopes of considerable fertility. The high grounds are coyered 
with heath, or coarse moorland pasture. Area, 5000 ac., of which above 2000 
arable. Assess. property in 1843, £1397. Five heritors of £100 Scots valued 
rent. “ There is, properly speaking, no village in the parish; but in a delight- 
ful little vale, through which the Whitadder glides, lie the farm house and 
steading of Abbey St. Bathans, with its adjoining smithy ; a neat cottage, acorn 
mill, the decent parish church, the manse, which, topping a little eminence, is 
embosomed among trees, and the school house.” t Par. ch.f{ sit. 140; attend. 
100; Sab. schs. 12 to 16; glb. £14; stip. £155, 9s. 3d. Pop. in 1841, 146; 
Tn 1849 on p. r. 3. Assess. £20, 5s. Relief of poor on r. £16, 18s.; med. r. 
£1, 14s.; exp. £3, 13s.; tot. £22, 5s. 1d, Par. schm. salary, £26, 8s.; attend. 
in 1837, 86. A friendly society in parish. Near the banks of the Monynut, a 
tributary of the Whitadder, is Godsecroft, once the demesne of David Hume, the 
friend of Melville, who died in 1620. 


PARISH OF AYTON §— Bounded on E. by the sea, 4m. long by 4 broad. 
About 2 m. of sea coast, bold and rocky, and at the bottom of a bay, accessible 


* Presb. of Dunse—Synod of Merse and Teviotdale. Patron, Crown, P. T. Dunse. 

+ New Stat. Ac., “Berwickshire,” p. 112. 

} The church is a very ancient structure. Of the abbey or priory, which stood 
between the church and the river, no vestige remains. There was also a convent of 
Cistertian monks, and a church called Strafontaine, the remains of both of which have 
entirely disappeared. —See Chalmers’ Caledonia, ii. 348. 

§ Presb. of Chirnside—Synod of Lothian and Tweedale. Ptrn.,Crewn. P.T. Ayton. 
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from the land by a steep ravine, stands the romantic fishing village and harbour 
of Burnmouth, the formerly well frequented haunt of the Smuggler. The high 
grounds lie chiefly to the 8. W. ‘The water Eye intersects, and the Ale skirts 
the N. boundary of par. Some fine scenery and thriving plantations, especially 
on the Ayton estate. Some rare plants are to be met with, especially in the 
Dean above Burnmouth.* Area of par. 11 sq. m., all arable except about 800 
acres in plantations. Assessed property in 1815, £13,169; in 1843, £12,970. 
Nine heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. There is a paper mill at Millbank, 
chiefly for pasteboards and coloured papers, and a distillery at Gun’s Green. 
Ayton vill. is about } of a m. from the station on the North British line of Rail- 
way, 7} m. N.N.W. of Berwick. The vill. is pleasantly situated on N, bank 
of the river, where once stood a castle, which was taken by the Earl of Surrey 
in 1498. Ayton House, which occupied the site of the castle, was destroyed by 
fire in 1843, but has been replaced by a splendid erection. There is a total 
abstinence society, with 74 adult and 70 juvenile members. Par. ch.t sit. 500; 
glb. £35; stip. £244, 11s. 7d. Unap. tnds. £323, 17s. 5d. East U. P. ch. at- 
tend. 380; Sab. schs. 70; West U. P. ch, attend. 150; Sab. schs. 25. Pop. in 
1841, 1784. In 1834 on p. r. 55, receiving 2s. 6d. each weekly. Average 
yearly assess. £400. In 1849, on p. r. 76; cas, 9; ins. or fat. 3; orph. or des. 
5; Assess. £567, 16s. 10d. Relief of poor on r. £460, 17s. 14d.; cas. £16, 9s. 5d. ; 
med. r. £16, 2s. 6d.; exp. £74, Gs. 23d.; tot, £567, 15s, 3d, Par. schm. salary, 
maximum ; fees on an average of three years, £84;] as clerk to heritors, £30; 
attend. in 1837, 150; four private schs. attend. 122. Two subseription libraries. 
On the 8. side of par., and in the low grounds towards N. W., are some traces 
of ancient encampments. 


PARISHES OF BUNKLE AND PRESTON §—Bounded N. and E. by Abbey 
St. Bathans, and §, and W. by river Whitadder, which separates it from Edrom 
and Dunse. Its general outline is triangular, its mean length being 44 m., and 
its mean breadth 3} m. Bunkle Edge, a southern ridge of the Lammermuirs, 
runs along N. W., and is 700 ft. high, from which numerous streams descend 
to Chirnside Burn, a tributary of the Whitadder. The geological formations 
consist of the transition rocks, and the old and the new red sandstones, Copper 
has been wrought but nowclosed. Area, 14} sq.m., of which two-thirds arable. 
Assess. property in 1815, £7722; in 1843, £3833. Four heritors of £100 Scots 
valued rent. Par. ch. sit. 400; glb. £34; stip. £279, 15s. Pop. in 1841. 
748. In 1834 on p. r. 18; allowance to each Is. 6d. weekly, In 1549 on p. r. 


* See the Berwick Flora, by Dr. Johnston of Berwick. 

+ “It stands on a romantic spot on the banks of the Eye, nearly opposite to Ayton 
House, in a situation of sweet seclusion. As already noticed, it is supposed to have 
been founded in the twelfth century. Besides the present place of worship, consisting 
in part of the ancient walls, there still remain entire those of the south transept, all 
beautifully mantled with ivy, and now consecrated a second time, by the place having 
been converted into the burying-ground of the Ayton family, and adorned with 
appropriate shrubs and flowers by the pious care of the surviving relatives.” — New 
Stat. Ac., “ Berwickshire,” p. 144. 

t New Stat. Ac., “ Berwickshire,” p. 146. 

§ Presb. of Dunse— Synod of Merse and Teviotdale. Patron, Lord Douglas. 
P. T. Dunse. 
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12; cas, 2; ins. or fat. 1; orph. or des.2, Assess. £83, 2s. 1d. Relief of poor 
on vr. £67, ls. 4d. ; “eas. 8s. 5d.; med. r. £1, 10s.; exp. £16, 2s. 11d.; total, 
£85, 2s. Sd. “The schoolmaster’s income, including the emoluments arising 
from the offices of session clerk and heritors’ clerk, may amount to upwards of 
£70 per annum.”* Attend. in 1837, 51. Dr. John Browne, the celebrated 
medical theorist, was born here 1735. Dr. James Hutton, author of a Theory 


of the Earth, in 1754 introduced the improved mode of husbandry into this par. 


PARISH OF CHANNELKIRKt—The par. of Channelkirk, or as it is com- 
monly pronounced “Jinglekirk,” is situated in the upper district of Lauder- 
dale, and is 54 m. in diameter. The country is high and of a bleak pastoral 
nature, and cultivation is only attended to in the low grounds, Soutra is the 
highest hill, about 1000 ft. above level of the sea. Many streamlets unite in 
the Leader Water, about centre of par. Area, 26} sq. m., of which one-fifth 
cultivated. Soil thin on a bed of sandy gravel. Assess. property in 1815, 
£5827; in 1848, £6053, 8s. 7d. Eight heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. 
Principal vill. Oxton. Nearest mkt. town, Lauder, Par. ch.f{ sit. 300; glb. 
£16; stip. £190, 5s. 6d. Pop. in 1841,780. In 1834 on p.r. 16; relief, £50. In 
1849 on p. r. 26; cas. 4; ins. or fat. 2; orph. or des. 1. Assess. £166, 17s. 
14d. ; other sources, £2; tot. £168, 17s. 14d. Relief of poor on r. £167, 8s. 95d. ; 
cas. £3, 7s. Gd.; med. r. £4, Ss. Gd.; exp. £23, 18s. O4d.; tot. £199, 2s. 10d. 
Par. schm. salary £30. Attend. in 1837, 97. A par. library and a friendly society. 


PARISH OF CHIRNSIDE§—A<An inland par. in the E. of the Merse, lying 
on the N. bank of the Whitadder, which forms its boundary nearly 5 m., 
separating it from Edrom and Hutton, 4 m. long by 3 broad. Chirnside Hill 
only eminence.|| Nearly the whole of this district is richly cultivated, and 
covered with nearly 400 ac. of beautiful plantations. Area, above 5000 ae. 
Assess. property in 1815, £9667; in 1843, £8890, 15s. 3d. Five heritors of 
£100 Scots valued rent. Chirnside vill. (about 4 m. distant from Reston 
Station on the North British Railway, and on the line of the branch to Dunse) 
is 9m. N. W. of Berwick, and 6 E. of Dunse. It lies along the brow of a hill, 


* New Stat. Ac., “ Berwickshire,” p. 122. 

+ Presb. of Lauder— Synod of Merse and Teviotdale. Patron, Sir H. P. H. Camp- 
bell, Bart. P. T. Lauder. 

} One-fourth mile west of the kirk is a fine spring, called the “ Well of the Holy 
Water Cleuch.” The road by which the monks travelled from Melrose to Edinburgh 
passes through western part of parish; and on this road, a few miles west of the church, 
are the ruins of an old building, commonly called Restlaw Ha’, at which, tradition 
says, the monks and pilgrims used to stop for refreshment. 

§ Presb. of Chirnside—Synod of Lothian and Tweedale. Patron, William Mitchell 
Innes of Parsonsgreen. P. T. Ayton. 

|| Whe view towards the south, south-east, and west, from the heights above Chirn- 
side, is one of great variety, and presents a rich and well cultivated rural panorama. 
The Lammermuir Hills are seen in all their sterile and heath-clad blackness. Ex- 
tending for many miles, the Merse appears reclining in calm repose. ‘T'o the 8. W. 
is seen Hume Castle, frowning from its elevated site on the plain beneath; and at a 
farther distance appear the Eildon Hills, while far to the 8. E. the huge masses of the 
Cheviot mountains furnish a fine and imposing termination to the scene. — Abridged 
from New Stat. Ac., “ Berwickshire,” p. 362. 
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and consists of two long streets, at the junction of which is an open space, called 
the Cross Hill, where an annual fair is held in November. A” paper-mill in parish. 
Par ch.* sit. 359; glib. £24; stip. £257, 11s. 5d. Unap. tnds. £509, 13s. 6d. 
U. P. ch. attend. 450; Sab. schs. 64. Ref. P. S. ch. sit. 500; attend. from 160 
to 200; Sab. schs. 40. Pop. in 1841, 1203. In 1849 on p. r. 67; cas. 28; 
ins. or fat. 2. Assessed, £482, Ss. 4d.: other sources, £9, 2s. 6d.; total, 
£491, 10s. 10d. Relief of poor on r. £398, 9s. 13d.; cas. £11, 4s, 113d.; med. 
r. £10, Is, 10d.; exp. £39, 8s. 94d.; tot. £459, 4s. 83d. Par. schm. salary 
£34, 4s. 44d.; attend. in 1537, 66, Two private schs., in one of which attend. 
29. A circulating library and two friendly societies. David Hume, the his- 
torian and philosopher, lived several years in par., having been brought up 
here in his infancy. Rev. Henry Erskine, father of the founder of the 
Secession, was minister of the par., and died in 1696. A monument has been 
lately erected to his memory in parish churchyard. 


PARISH OF COCKBURNSPATH + — The par. of Cockburnspath, vulgarly 
called Coppersmith, and anciently written Coldbrandspeth and Cowbrandspeth, 
is situated at the N. W. extremity of county, on the German Ocean, with 
which, at a very early period, was incorporated the small par. of Auldeambus.t{ 
The upper division of par. is high and mountainous, forming part of the 
Lammermuirs; the rest lies low and cultivated. Shore rocky, and in many 
places district broken into ravines, in which rock, wood, and water inter- 
mingle. The most remarkable are Dunglass Dean; the Tower Dean;§ 
Edmond’s Dean ; and the Pease Dean.|| The coast presents some interesting 
and striking scenes, among which may be enumerated “'The Cove ;"{ Siccar 


* A very old building. In one part of the wall there is a tablet, dated 1572, with 
the inseription, “ Helpe The Pyr.? When lately rebuilt, the western door, of Saxon 
architecture, was preserved. 

+ Presb. of Dunbar—Synod of Lothian and Tweedale. Patron, Crown, P. T. 
Cockburnspath. 

+ Auldcambus anciently belonged to the monastery of Coldingham, as a cell of 
Durham. 

§ Here stand the ruins of an old eastle, called Cockburnspath Tower, nodding in 
venerable ruin over the high road. It does not seem ever to have been a place of great 
extent, but from its commanding position, to protect the pass or ravine. In 1703 it was 
possessed by the Earls of Dunbar and March, and figured prominently in the tumul- 
tuous scenes of the international wars. The North British Railway crosses this Dean, 
upon a gigantic embankment 136 feet in height. The tower is said to be the Ravens- 
wood Castle of the “ Bride of Lammermuir.” 

|| The Pease, Peeze, or Peath’s Bridge, arching the Pease Burn, is a masterpiece of 
architecture. It was built in 1786, before which the road went by a dangerous pass 
along the shore. It is 300 feet long, 15 feet between the parapet walls, and 120 feet 
above the stream. It has two arches, jointly resting on a tall slender pier in the middle 
of the glen. he Pease was formerly considered a pass of great importance, Oliver 
Cromwell having, in 1650, in his despatch to the Parliament, described it as a place 
“where one man to hinder is better than twelve to make way.” 

Below the village of Cockburnspath. Here the sea is hemmed in by some very 
high sandstone precipices, and in one place the only approach to the coast is by a long 
descending passage, cut out of rock, wide enough to admit a horse and cart. The 
nature of the stone admits of perforation to any extent. On that part of the shore 
opened up by the passage, a pier has been constructed, in a little bay surrounded by 
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Point,* and the ruins of old ch. of Auldcambus.} The geological features of par. 
are in many respects highly interesting, principally from opportunities afforded 


in various places, but especially along the coasts, of observing the succession 
and position of the different strata and rock formations.{ The Deans in this 
par. are a wide and attractive field for the botanist, especially Dunglass Dean. 
There are numerous streams, of which the Eye, which flows through the wilder 


portion of par., is the largest. Area of par. above 15 sq. m., above one-half of 


which is in tillage. Assess. property in 1815, £8281; in 1843, £8648, 3s. 6d. 
Five heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. The vill. of Cockburnspath, with its 
antique mkt. cross, is 21 m. N. W. of Berwick, and is a station on the North 
British Railway. Par. ch. sit. 400; attend. 270; Sab. schs. 60; glb. £25; stip. 

258, 3s. 7d. Unap. tnds. £72, 9s. 10d.§ U. P. ch. at Stockbridge, attend. 31st 


precipices 100 feet high, and looking out upon the cliff and oathedral-like rock and 
extended sea-view, which constitute the chief attractions of the coast scenery. 

* “Celebrated for geological phenomena, it is at the same time rich in natural 
beauty. Scrambling down a lofty headland, which juts suddenly into the sea, or 
descending a winding footpath, which has been erected for his accommodation down 
the slopes of the precipitous sea bank. the tourist arrives at a cavern of considerable 


capaciousness as to both height and area, walks beneath a fretted roof of glittering — 


and yariform calcareous stalactitic incrustations, and sees himself guarded in by ranges 
of cliffs and isolated rocks, which so vex and tumultuate and dash into spray the 
rolling billows, as to manufacture a watery veil of no common beauty, suspended over 
an expanded and interesting sea view.” — Full. Gaz., vol. i. p. 237. 

t Overhanging a high precipice on the shore, and commanding an extensive and 


fascinating view, of Saxon architecture, and supposed to have been erected in the — 


seventh century, and dedicated to St. Helena, mother of Constantine the Great. 
Several silver coins have been found, in the neighbourhood, of Athelstan and Edelstan 
the Great, grandson of Alfred the Great, &e. 

| “ Of these last there are two great classes, the transition and secondary, the former 
composing the whole of the hilly part of the parish, the latter being confined to the 
lower division towards the west and north. The transition rocks, so far as we have 
observed, are entirely the greywacke, and its accompaniment the greywacke slate, no 
trap or other subordinate rocks presenting themselves, and so far as we have seen 
(and we have examined this part of our subject with some minuteness), no vein, dike, 
or other extraneous mass oceurring to derange the strata. The greywacke is very 
distinctly stratified, the general direction of the strata being from west to east, 
although in this respect, as well as in the dip and inclination, there are great irregu- 
larities....... The secondary rocks, as already said, are confined almost entirely to the 


lower division of the parish, consisting of alternate beds of strata of sandstone, a kind — 


of shale, thick beds of indurated marl, irregular deposits of clay, ironstone, and coarse 
deposits of conglomerate, generally occurring near the surface. Of these rocks, the 
sandstone is by far the most abundant, forming in many places, especially on the coast, 
and on the sides of Dunglass Dean, very lofty and striking precipices. This sandstone 
appears to be of two different descriptions of formation: 1, The old red sandstone, 
extending for some miles along the coast, and resting immediately on the greywacke; 
and 2. The sandstone of the coal formation, resting on the old red sandstone, and 
passing under the mountain limestone a few miles westward in the parish of Inner- 
wick.” — New Stat. Ac., “ Berwickshire,” pp, 203-5; and see Milne’s Essay on Ber- 


wickshire; Trans. of Highland Society, vol. xii.; Cunningham on the Lothians; 
Memoirs of Wernerian Secret, vol. vii; and Works of John Playfair, L2sq., vol. iv. . 


pp. 79-61: Edinburgh, 1822. 
§ “There is paid out of the teinds of the parish £25, 16s, 11d. to the minister of Old- 
hamstocks."—See Ap. to Third Reportof the Commissioners of Religious Instruction, 1837, 


; 
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of March, 1851, 370; members in full communion above 400; Sab. schs. 26. 
Pop. in 1841, 1149. In 1849 on p. r. 31; cas. 5; ins. or fat. 1. Assess. £220. 
Relief of poor on r. £180, 2s. 7d.; cas, £5, 4s; med. r. £7, 19s. 7d.; exp. 
£17, 10s.; total, £210, 16s. 2d. Par. schm. salary £30; attend. in 1837, 94. 
An endowed sch, (£13 and 8 b. of oats) at Auldeambus, attend. 36. A sub- 
seription school in village of Cockburnspath, attend. 30, A subscription library 
and friendly society. Many remains of ancient forts and Roman and Scot- 
tish antiquities; in particular, a British one on the summit of Ewieside Hill. 
Alexander Christison, Professor of Humanity in Edinburgh College, born here. 


PARISH OF COLDINGHAM*—Lying on the German Ocean, 12 m. long by 
9 broad, and one of the largest par. in the county.t Face of the par. undu- 
lating, with a quantity of flat lands, most of which are agricultural and enclosed. 
The noted foreland, St. Abb’s Head,t is in the par., and the Eye Water inter- 
sects it. About 1 m. from St. Abb’s Head is Coldingham Loch, of a triangular 
figure, and about 1 m. in circumference, abounding with perch of a poor quality. 
The Lammermuir range of hills crosses par. from E. to W. St. Abb’s Head 
may be described as “a huge insulated mass of trap rocks, of which the prin- 
cipal are trap-tuffa, amygdaloid, and felspar porphyry.” A number of rare 
botanical plants, and great variety of mosses. “ The number of acres in 
this parish, at once so large and so irregular, cannot be correctly ascer- 
tained; but there may be about 57,000, of which 5000 or 6000 are moor- 
land. It is supposed that there are 100 acres of natural wood, and 400 of 
plantations, The indigenous wood consists principally of oak, elm, and 
birch. No additional land could be profitably brought under cultivation.” § 
The value of the fisheries is set down in the New Stat. dc. at £1300. A 
carding mill and manufactory of blankets at Restonmill. Assess. property in 
1815, £18,729; in 1843, £19,769, 18s. 11d. Seventeen heritors of £100 Scots 
yalued rent. Three vills., yiz—Coldingham, Reston, and Auchineraw. Reston 
is a station on North British Railway, 123 m. from Berwick, and is the junction 
of the Dunse branch line. Par. ch. sit. 1000; gtb. £25; stip. £236, Ids. 8d. 
Unap. tnds. £277, 15s. 9d. Chapel of Ease at Houndwood, sit. 500; stip. from 
£50) to £70; attend. 140. Free ch. at Houndwood, attend, $20 to 530; Sab. 
schs. 87. U.P. ch. in yill. of Coldingham. Pop. in 1841, 2746. In 1849 on 
p- r. 101; cas. 21; ins, or fat. 1; orph.or,des: 5. Assess. £758, 7s. 7?d.; other 
sources, £6; tot. £764, 7s. 72d. Relief of p. on r. £630, 11s. 1$d.; cas. £13, 
2s. 6d.; med. r. £22, 11s. 10d.; exp. £85, 4s. 10d.; tot. £751, 10s. 3id. Two 
par. schms., salaries £25 each; attend. in 1837, 120. Six other schs., attend. 202. 
A subscription library, and total abstinence society, with 215 adult members. 
The ruins of the once magnificent and well endowed priory || of Coldingham 


* Presb. of Chirnside—Synod of Merse and Teviotdale. Patron, Crown. P.T. Ayton. 

+ Before the Reformation, it comprehended most of the parish of Cockburnspath, 
Abbey St. Bathans, Bunkle, Chirnside, Ayton, and Eyemouth, and was styled in its 
charters, Coldinghamshire. 

+ Four miles N. W. of Eyemouth, in lat. 55° 56’ N., and long. 1° 56° W. 

§ New Stat. Ac., “ Berwickshire,” p. 286. 

|| Tn 669, Etheldredd, Queen of Northumberland, became a nun of this house. In 
780, the Danes invaded the coast, and the nuns cut off their own noses and lips, to 
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which lie on the S. side of the vill., and the ancient baronial fortress of Fast 
Castle* built upon a peninsular rock jutting into the sea, are objects of historic 
and antiquarian celebrity. 


prevent farther scathe from the invaders. In 875, Ebba, daughter of King Alfred, was 
abbess, from whom St. Abb’s Head received its name. In 1098, the monastery was 
rebuilt by King Edgar, in honour of St. Cuthbert, and filled with Benedictine monks 
from Durham. In 1220, William Drax, a monk of Durham, haying been ejected from 
the office of prior, set fire to the church and offices in a fit of revenge. 

In 1545, the Earl of Hertford burnt the abbey, after it had stood five hundred years 
and endured many violent assaults. Its timely destruction by the English perhaps 
only saved it from the contumely of desecration by the reformers a few years after- 
wards, ‘The office of commendator, or drawer of the revenues, was next held by John 
Maitland, who resigned it in 1568. James VI. now conferred it on Francis Stewart, 
the former prior’s eldest son, and subsequently created Earl of Bothwell, Abbot of 
Kelso, Constable of Haddington, Sheriff of Berwick, Bailie of Lauderdale, and Lord 
High Admiral of Scotland. On the expatriation of this turbulent noble, the king 
conveyed the estates of Coldingham to the Earl of Home, on whose death, in 1619, they 
were given to John, the second son of Francis, the banished Earl, and the last who 
bore the title of commendator. The original charters of this remarkable priory are 
still preserved at Durham. The history of no religious house in Scotland would throw 
so much light on the bloody scenes and wretched government of the country from the 
fourteenth to the seventeenth century as this, were it carefully written. 

* “he building, which is in ruins, forms one of the most striking and picturesque 
objects in the county, and is much resorted to by strangers, both on its own account, 
and for the splendid view from the hill immediately above it, which presents the 
boundless extent of the German Ocean, rolling farther than the eye can reach, the 
fertile shores of Fife and the Lothians, the distant hills of Stirling and Perthshire, the 
numerous vessels passing and repassing, the rugged shores and massy rocks of St. Abb’s 
Head—all forming a scene so vast and diversified, so near and so remote, that the ima- 
gination can add nothing to its splendour.” — New Stat. Ac., “ Berwickshire,” p. 285. 

“ Fast Castle is the Wolf’s Crag of the ‘ Bride of Lammermnir,’ and is thus described 
in that tragic tale:—‘ The roar of the sea had long announced their approach to the , 
cliffs, on the summit of which, like the nest of some sea eagle, the founder of the for- 
talice had perched his eyry. The pale moon, which had hitherto been contending with 
flitting clouds, now shone out, and gave them a view of the solitary and naked tower, 
situated on a projecting cliff, that beetled on the German Ocean. On three sides the 
rock was precipitous; on the fourth, which was that towards the land, it had been 
originally fenced by an additional ditch and drawbridge; but the latter was broken 
down and ruinous, and the former had been in part filled up, so as to allow passage for 
a horseman into the narrow court-yard, encircled on two sides with low offices and 
stables, partly ruinous, and closed on the landward front by a low embattled wall, 
while the remaining side of the quadrangle was occupied by the tower itself, which, 
tall and narrow, and built of a grayish stone, stood glimmering in the moonlight like — 
the sheeted spectre of some huge giant. A wilder or more disconsolate dwelling it 
was perhaps difficult to conceive. The sombrous and heavy sound of the billows suc- 
cessively dashing against the rocky beach, at a profound distance beneath, was to the 
ear what the landscape was to the eye—a symbol of varied and monotonous melan- 
choly, not unmingled with horror. That castle was in former days a place of retreat 
of the great Earls of Home. Notwithstanding its strength, it was repeatedly taken 
and recaptured during the Border wars. About the close of the sixteenth century, it 
became the stronghold of the celebrated Logan of Restalrig, so famous for his share in 
the Gowrie Conspiracy; and it was to this place that the conspirators intended to 
convey the king, after getting possession of his person. There is a contract existing in 
the charter chest of Lord Napier, between this Logan and the celebrated Napier of 
Merchiston, setting forth, that as Fast Castle was supposed to contain a quantity of 
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PARISH OF COLDSTREAM*—This par. was originally called Lennel,t and 
lies on the N. bank of the Tweed, having Ladykirk and Swinton on N. and 
Eccles on W., 74m. long by 4 broad. General appearance flat,t but well 
eultivated, enclosed, and planted. A broad slip of barren land runs through 
par. from E. to W. Less rain falls at Coldstream than at Dunse and Wooler, 
from its lying midway between the Cheviots and Lammermuirs, which attract 
the clouds on each side, The Graden Burn and Shiells Burn fall into the 
Tweed near E. extremity of parish; and the Leet, after flowing through the 
district, joins the Tweed at Coldstream. The geological strata consist of the 
white sandstone (of which there are several quarries) and beds of soft marly 
blue, green, lilac, or yellow shales, containing nodules of red or white gypsum, 
enclosing erystals of reddish-brown selenite. Fragments of conifere have been 
found in them by Mr. Milne, at Lennel ch. and below Coldstream Bridge, along 
with a marine bivalve (Modiola.) ‘The reddish sandstone has been quarried 
on the banks of the Leet, on S. side of Simprim Farm, and at Hawkslaw. 
“The number of ac. in the par. unoccupied by wood is $100, all of which are 
under cultivation. It is not easy to specify the number of ac. under wood, but 
the value of the timber has been estimated at about £18,000. The greater 
part of the wood is on the Hirsel estate, and it is managed with very great care 
hy the noble proprietor.” § Rent of fisheries about £100. Assess. property in 
1815, £14,592; in 1843, £15,316, 17s. 4d. Tight heritors of £100 Scots 
yalucd rent. Coldstream is an irregularly built town, governed by 2 baron bailie.|| 


hidden treasure, Napier was to make search for the same by divination, and for his 
reward, was to have the third of what was found, and was to have his expenses paid 
in whatever event. Fast Castle now belongs to Sir J. Hall of Dunglas, The precipi- 
tous rocks on this coast are inhabited by an immense number of sea-fow], and a number 
of young men in the neighbourhood occasionally scale these dreadful and dizzy heights, 
in order to steal the eggs of the birds. Strange to say, an accident does not occur 
among them perhaps once in a century.”—See Black's Tourist, 8th edition, p, 156, 

* Presb. of Chirnside—Synod of Merse and Teviotdale. Patron, Warl of Hadding- 
ton. P. T. Coldstream. 

t The churchyard of Lennel is still used as a place of sepulture. The little town of 
Lennel was entirely destroyed by the Border wars. 

{ “ Fire-burn Mill toll-bar is 198 feet above Berwick Pier, Coldstream Bridge 61 feet, 
and Hatchetnize 188 feet, above the same level.’— New Stat. Ac., “ Berwickshire,” 
p. 199. § New Stat. Ac., “ Berwickshire,” p. 209. 

|| Té formerly derived importance from a ford on the Tweed. By this passage 
Edward J, entered Scotland in 1296. It was last used by a Scottish army as an entrance 
into England in 1640, when the Covenanters found it necessary to take such extreme 
measure against Charles I. General Monk, before the Restoration of Charles IL, 
resided here during the winter of 1659-60, when he raised a horse regiment, which 
has ever sinee been called the ‘* Coldstream Guards.” 

Coldstream, like Gretna Green, enjoys an unenvied notoriety for its celebration of 
irregular marriages. It is a remarkable circumstance, that three Lord Chancel- 
lors, out of four in succession, were thus married, viz.—Lords Eldon, Erskine, and 
Brougham and Vaux. The following popular rhyme recommends itself to all bache- 
lors in the vicinity around Coldstream— 

“Bught-rig and Belchester, 
Hatchet-knows and Darnchester, 
Leetholm and the Peel; 
If ye dinna get a wife in ane o’ thae places, 
Ye'll ne’er do weel.” 
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Previous to the Reformation this place could boast of a rich priory of Cistertian 
nuns; but of the building not one fragment now remains. The fabric stood 
upon a spot a little E. of the mkt. place; in the buildings erected upon which, 
until lately, the Free Bible Press Company carried on those labours to which 
the Rev. Adam Thomson, D.D., of Coldstream opened the way, by his success- 
ful abolition of the Scottish monopoly of printing the sacred volume. At the 
E. end of the town is a chaste and handsome monument, erected a few years 
back, to the memory of Charles Marjoribanks, Esq., M.P. for the county of 
Berwick. In the neighbourhood are, The Hirsel, the seat of the Earl of Home, 
containing some choice conservatories and fine preserves; the beautiful seat of 
Lees, belonging to the Marjoribank’s family; and Lennel House (Earl of 
Haddington) in which the venerable Patrick Brydone, Esq., author of “ Trayels 
in Sicily and Malta,” and father of the present Countess of Minto, spent the 
latter years of his long life.* The river scenery from Wark Castle on the 
opposite side of the Tweed downwards to Milne Graden is rich and varied, the 
serpentine windings of the river, with its wooded banks above and below the 
bridge, being exceedingly picturesque. ‘The bridge is about a furlong E. of the 
town, and connects the two kingdoms; Cornhill, one of the stations on the New- 
castle and Berwick Railway, being about one-half m. distant. There is a weekly 
corn mkt., and a monthly mkt. for the sale of sheep and cattle; two breweries; 
gas company; friendly societies; a sayings bank; and branches of the British 
Linen and City of Glasgow Banks. Par. ch. sit. 1100; attend. about 800; 
communicants, 500 to 600; Sab. schs. about 150; glb. £40; stip. £243, 2s. 6d. 
Unap. tnds. £5, 10s. 9d. U.P. ch. East—attend. 500 ; Sab. schs. 40, U.P. ch. 
West—attend. 550; Sab. schs. 82. A Free ch. Pop. in 1541, 2857. In 1834 
on p. r. 109; exp. nearly £700. In 1849 on p. r. 146; cas. 63; ins. or fat. 6; 
orph. or des. 2. Assess. £1078, 8s. 9d.; other sources, £12, 7s. 24d.; tot. £1090, 
15s. 113d, Relief of poor on r. £917, 4s, 2d.; cas. £44, 9s. 9d.; med. r. £34, 
6s.; exp. £84, 9s.; tot. £1080, 8s. 11d. Par, schm. salary £34, 4s. 4d.; attend. 
in 1837, 140. Mr. Henderson's academy maintains a high reputation. 


PARISH OF CRANSHAWS+—A wild pastoral hilly par. in N. part of Ber- 
wickshire, lying among the Lammermuirs, and consisting of two distinct pieces 
of country, separated by a part of the par. of Longformacus. Dense fogs cover 
the lower grounds both in spring and autumn. Par. watered by Whitadder 
and Dye, which unite to S. E. In Cranshaws Hill there is a very fine con- 
glomerate rock, in which are disseminated particles of red iron ore. The whole 
par. is a sea of hills, except some 350 ac. under tillage. Assess. property in 
1815, £785; in 1843, £1132, 10s. Two heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. 
Par. ch. sit. 120; attend. on 30th March 1851, 49; Sab. schs. 7; glib. £15; 
stip, £158, 6s. 7d. Pop. in 1841, 120. In 1849 on p. r. 3; cas. 4. Money 
recd. £22, 15s, Sd. Relief of poor on r. £15, 12s.; cas. £1, 17s. 24d.; exp. 
£6, 16s. 6d. ; tot. £24, 5s. 84d. Par. schm. sal. £34, 4s.43d.; attend. in 1837, — 
29. A parish library. Cranshaws Castle, once a hold of a kinsman of the 
Douglasses, and the only remaining one of a chain of towers built to defend 

* The family burying-ground is in the churchyard of Lennel. 


t Presb. of Dunse—Synod of Merse and Teviotdale. Patron, Lady Aberdour. 
P. T. Dunse. 
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this part of the country, and sometimes used by Mr. Waugh of Saughton as a 
shooting box, is by some supposed to be the “ Ravenswood ” of Sir Walter Scott.* 


PARISH OF DUNSE+—<An oblong figure, 7 m. long by 24 broad. The W. 
division runs up the acclivity of the Lammermuirs, and sends out the cone 
of Cockburn Law, 900 ft. above sea level; { while the S. projects into the plain 
of the Merse, and is generally level, except that Dunse Law§ stands, like an 
outpost of the Lammermuir range, right in the centre. The Whitadder, 
abounding in excellent trout, traverses whole extent of par. Langton Burn 
rises in the adjoining par., and forming the S. boundary of Dunse par. with 
Edrom, joins the Blackadder a little below Wedderburn. A mineral well was 
discovered in 1747, called Dunse Spa, about 14 m. from the town. Cockburn 
Law affords an interesting subject of investigation to the geologist, being a 
sienitie compound of felspar, quartz, and hornblende. Area of par. about 21 
sq.m., one halfof whichis arable. Assess. property in 1815, £16,196 ; in 1843, 
£15,921, 19s. 11d. Nine heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. The town of 
Dunse is a burgh of barony,|| situated on a fine plain on the S. skirts of Dunse 
Law. Though not the county town it is the largest in Berwickshire. In 
external appearance it has a spired city look, and is surrounded by some very 
graceful villas. The town house is an elegant modern building in the Gothic 
style, with a tasteful spire. A weekly corn mkt. and several fairs. Contiguous 
to the town lies Dunse Castle, a splendid edifice in the castellated style, said 
to have been built by Randolph Earl of Murray, and co-patriot of Bruce. 
Several libraries in the town; a news room; a printing press; freemason 
lodge; a total abstinence society, with 220 adult and 101 juvenile members; 
and branches of the Bank of Scotland, and British Linen, and City of Glas- 
gow Banks. A line of railway connects the town at Reston, with the main 
line of the North British Railway betwixt Edinburgh and Berwick. Par. ch. 
sit. 1200; attend. 600; Sab. schs. 109, and 32 at Millburn, in country part of 
par., superintended by par. minister; glb. £35; stip. £306, 10s. 2d. Unap, 
tnds. £305, 19s. 2d. East U. P. ch. attend. 480; Sab. schs. 120; West U. P, 
ch. attend. 700; Sab. schs. 65; South U. P. ch. attend. 400; Sab. schs. 59. Boston 
Free ch. attend. 400; Sab. schs. 87. Pop. in 1841, 3162. In 1849 on p.r. 
147; cas. 9; ins. or fat. 5; orph. or des. 6. Assess. £1010, 15s. 7d.; other 
sources, £20; tot. 1030, 15s. 7d. Telief of poor on r. £353, 10s. 8$d.; cas. 


* Vide ante “ Parish of Cockburnspath,” note §. 

+ Presb. of Dunse — Synod of Merse and Teviotdale. Patron, Hay of Dunse Castle. 
P. T. Dunse, 

+ The above is the height usually assigned to Cockburn Law. The following may 
be however regarded as a nearer approximation to its true height. Platform of Rail- 
way station at Grant’s House above the sea, 366 feet; St. Bathan’s Cottage above the 
said platform, 109; summit of Cockburn Law above that cottage, 574; in all, 1049, 
Of these measurements the first was ascertained by levels taken for the North British 
Railway, and the two last by several sets of barometrical observations. 

§ Its table-summit was the site of the original town or village. 

|| The baronial right of superiority is in Mr. Hay of Drummelzier, but the inhabi- 
tants of Dunse are a private association, who manage the police and the common good, 
and are called “ the feuars of Dunse.’ ‘‘ The lads of Dunse” is a current appellative; 
and “ Dunse dings a’ ” a popular saying. 
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£4, 15s.; med. r. £31, 5s.; exp. £129, 12s. 5d.; tot. £1019, 3s. 14d. Par. schm. 
salary £34, 4s,4d. Attend. in 1837, 103. An academy and eight other schs. 
attend. 394. The ruins of Edin’s Hall, about 1 m. E. from Abbey St. Bathans, 
on north slope of Cockburn Law, exhibit a specimen of a peculiar kind of 
building, of which no other example exists in the Anglo-Saxon part of Great 
Britain. It is to be regretted exceedingly, that this singular edifice has been 
allowed to fall into a state of almost entire decay. The dilapidation of it must 
have been commenced at a remote period, because, prior to the earliest accounts 
which we have of it, immense quantities of its materials had been rolled down 
the banks on which it stands, where they are still to be found. Until nearly 
the end however of the last century, the walls of it remained to the height of 
seven or eight feet, and the doorway was extant. About that period, a large 
quantity of stones was carried away from it to form dikes for the adjoining 
fields —an operation which greatly impaired the distinctive features of the 
building. What remained of these features is fast disappearing, in consequence, 
as it is believed, of persons turning over and displacing the stones, in the hope 
of finding articles of value or curiosity among them. The ruins now exhibit, at 
first sight, nothing but a considerable quantity of loose stones, heaped together 
in a large circle. On closer examination, however, the building and its pecu- 
liarities are still discernible among the rubbish. But such an examination 
will ere long prove fruitless, so rapidly is the work of deStruction going on. 
The form of the edifice is circular, The entire circle remains, except for a short 
space on the south, where the building is now reduced to the level of the sur- 
rounding debris. The thickness of the wall varies at different places from 15 ft. 
3 inches to 19 feet 2 inches. In the heart of the walls open spaces formerly 
existed. These spaces are now filled up with rubbish, but the sides of them 
are more or less apparent in most parts of the circle. In two places we can 
trace the entire figure of distinct chambers. Such was the principal building, 
or what may he called the keep of Edin’s Hall. Eastward from this keep the 
ground is marked by the foundation of other buildings. The buildings haye 
been protected by rude fortifications. The keep is surrounded, or nearly so, by 
a wall, enclosing an area of a very irregular shape, measuring from N. to 8, 
about 210 ft., and from E. to W. about 180 ft. No historical notice has been 
found referring directly to Edin’s Hall. Its origin and purpose, therefore, can 
be inferred only from cireumstanees. On this subject many conjectures have 
been formed, Among others, are the hypothesis, that the building was a 
Druidical temple—a temple of Woden, a temple of the god Terminus, a station 
for an army of observation against the Danes, and a storehouse of provisions 
for a chain of camps on the Lammermuirs, formed to repel the English and 
other enemies. Most of these conjectures are evidently groundless, and it is 
needless to discuss any of them, if the real purpose of the building can be 
shown to be different from them all. The most probable account of the 
origin of Edin’s Hall is, that it was erected as a palace for Edwin, 
King of Northumbria, who reigned between the years 617 and 633.* On 
the summit of Dunse Law are the vestiges of the entrenched camp, oceupied 


* The evidence in favour of this proposition is ably detailed by G. Turnbull, Esq., 
of Abbey St. Bathans, in a paper published by the Berwickshire Naturalist’s Club, 1851, 
and from which we have derived the above interesting details. 
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by General Leslie and 20,000 Covenanters, in May 1639, when Charles J. lay 
with his army at a place called the Birks on the opposite side of the Tweed. 
A moss which stretches along the borders of Edrom parish, is celebrated for 
the murder of the Chevalier de la Beaute, by Home of Wedderburn,* called 
Battie’s Bog. Duns Scotus ; Boston, author of The Fourfold State ; Dr. Thomas 
M‘Crie, author of the Life of John Knox; Dr. Abraham Robertson, Sayilian 
Professor of Astronomy at Oxford ; and Rev. James Gray, one of the masters of 
the High School, and distinguished oriental scholar, were natives of this parish. 


PARISH OF EARLSTOUN{+—The par. of Earlstoun (Ercildoune) is 6} m. 
§. 8. E. of Lauder, and 4 m. from Melrose, 6 m. long by 44 broad. A hill in 
the centre of the W. division rises nearly 1000 ft. above the level of the sea, 
and was probably the site of a Roman encampment. The Eden and the 
Leader water the par., the latter of which, especially, is a stream of no common 
beauty, “ sweeping past the W. base of the classic Cowdenknowes,} and merrily 
eareering between the richly wooded slopes of Drygrange and Kirklands, till it 
pays its tribute to the gorgeously robed queen-river of the 8.” About 8000 ac., 
two-thirds of which are in tillage. ‘The woods on the beautiful estate of Mel- 
lerstain, and the plantations on the romantic property of Cowdenknowes, are 
extensive. Manufactories of ginghams, shawls, blankets, and plaidings, The 
Messrs. Wilson haye 32 looms and 40 workers, and use annually about 4000 
stones of wool, paying £1000 yearly as wages. Three hamlets, viz.— Redpath, 
Fans, and Mellerstain. Assessed property in 1815, £7034; in 1843, £8533, 
Five heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. Par. ch.,§ sit. 650; attend, 500. 
Number of communicants in 1850, 440; glb. £35; stip. in 1837—bear, 58 b. 
£52, 17s. 5d.; oats., 54 b. £41, 8s. 10d.; money, £123, 8s. 3d.; tot. £217, 14s. 
6d. Two U.P. chs.; attend. at West U. P. ch. 130; Sab. schs. 92. Pop. in 
1841, 1756. In 1854 on p. r. 34; exp. £163, 4s. In 1849 on p. r. 51; cas, 15; 
ins, or fat. 2. Assessed £417, 7s. 5d.; other sources, £1, 3s. 10d.; total, £418, 
lis. 3d. Relief of poor on r. £323, 5s. 9d.; eas. £30, 14s, 10d.; med. r. £14, 
2s.; exp. £26, 7s.; total, £394, 9s, 7d. Par. schm. salary £28. Two other 
schs., attend. above 100. <A library, friendly society, savings bank, and total 
abstinence society, with 109 adults, and 127 juvenile members. LEarlstoun is 
famed as the birth-place of Thomas the Rhymer, the earliest poot of Scotland, 
as proved hy the publication of his romance of “Sir Tristrem,” who flourished 
during the latter end of the thirteenth century. His fame however popularly 
rests on his alleged powers of vaticination, and as a favourite with the Queen 


® Wedderbuarn Castle and Manderston House are two fine modern mansions. 

+ Presb. of Lauder—Synod of Merse and Teviotdale. Patron, Crown. P.T.Earlstoun. 

{ In former times these hills were covered with natural broom, which grew to a 
great height and luxuriance, and became the scene of a well known ballad, the air of 
which was afterwards set by a bard of Ramsay's days to a beautiful pastoral song— 


“The broom, the bonny bonny broom, 
The broom o’ the Cowdenknowes.” 


§ The church of Ercildoune was given in the twelfth century to the monks of Kelso, 
and was transferred by them, about 1171, to the monks of Coldingham, in exchange 
for the church of Gordon; and it remained with the latter, and was served by a vicar 
till the Reformation. 
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of Fairyland, the monuments of which exist in a number of detached rhymes, 
His proper name was Thomas Learmont. His residence stood at the W. end 
of village, and in the wall of the church is a stone, bearing this inscription— 


* Auld Rhymer’s race 
Lies in this place.” * 


PARISH OF ECCLES+—Lying to W. of Coldstream, and bordering on the 
Tweed, 8 m. long by 5} broad. Surface, except some unimportant ridges, a 
continued plain, rich, well cultivated, and enclosed. Besides the Tweed, which 
bounds the S. of par. for 3 m., the Leet bounds on E. for two m.; into which 
falls a brook, which coming down upon par. from W. forms for a while its 
boundary with Greenlaw, and then runs across its whole breadth from W. to 
E. The whole of parish would seem to be situate on the new red sandstone 
formation. ‘‘ Notwithstanding the high state of cultivation of the par., above 
360 Phenogamous or flowering plants grow within its bounds.”~ Area, 17} 
sq.m. Assess. property in 1815, £19,557 ; in 1843, £19,441, Os. 2d. Eighteen 
heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. ‘Villages of Leitholm, Birgham,§ and 
Eccles. Parish church sit. 1000; stip. £247, 8s. 5d. Unap. tnds, £571, 19s. 11d. 
Free ch. attend. 120; communicants, 180. U. P. ch. attend. 190. Pop. in 
1841, 1946. In 1849 on p. r. 49; cas. 18; ins. or fat.3. Assess. £416, 2s. 
23d. Relief of poor on r. £326, 11s. 4d.; cas. 27, 10s. 113d.; med. r. £21, 
4s. Gd.; exp. £34, 17s. 5d.; total, £410, 4s. 23d. Parish schm. salary £34. 
Other three unendowed schs. ‘There was once a nunnery of great magnitude 
and repute in par., of which there are now no vestiges save part of a wall and 
two vaulted cells. In 1523, the convent gave a few hours’ lodging to the Duke 
of Albany, when retreating from Wark Castle, At Crosshall, about 1m. N. of 
the vill. is a sandstone monument, 10 ft. high, with some curious sculpturings. 
Near Leet Water, is Leitholm Peel, the ruin of an ancient stronghold of the 
border reivers. An old ash, called “the Chapel Tree,” and a hillock which if 
surmounts, called “the Chapel Knowe,” indicate where a Romish chapel once 
stood. <“‘ Eccles was the native parish of Henry Home, Lord Kames. He was — 
born at Kames in 1696, and there spent his youth. It was in this quiet retreat 
that he entertained Dr. Benjamin Franklin and his son, in 1759; that he wrote 
many of his philosophical works: and studied those agricultural processes 
which he has so ably described in his Gentleman Farmer.” || 


* See Sir Walter Scott's introduction to the ballad of Thomas the Rhymer, vol. iy. 
p. 113, and Barbour’s Bruce. In 1299, his son resigned the property of his late father 
to the ‘Trinity House of Soltra, in whose chartulary (preserved in the Adyocates’ — 
Library) exists the dorument testifying this circumstance, 

¢ Presb. of Dunse—Synod of Lothian and Tweedale. Patron, Crown. P.'T. Cold- 
stream. 

| New Stat. Ac., “ Berwickshire,” p. 53. 

§ Here, in 1291, the twelve competitors for the Seottish throne met the commis- 
sioners of Edward I, to submit to his decision. The place, it has been surmised, from 
this became obnoxious to Secotsmen, and the feeling with which it was contemplated is 
to be traced in the expression, “Go to Birgham.”—Sce Redpath’s Border History. 
In 1289, a meeting of the Estates of Scotland was held here, to consider the proposal 
for a marriage between Prince Edward, son of Edward L, with Margaret of Scotland, 

|| New Stat. Ac., “ Berwickshire,” p. 55. 
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PARISH OF EDROM*—From 5} to 7} m. long, by 2} to 4 m. broad, lying to 
E. of Dunse. Flat and well cultivated, having the Whitadder for most of its 
N. boundary, which is joined by the Blackadder at Allanton, at which place the 
cottages, covered with honeysuckle and other shrubs, present a pleasing appear- 
ance. Langton Burn and another brook flowing from W. unite with Black- 
adder.t On the estate of Kimmerghame on the Blackadder is a good bed of 
shell-marl. The rocks consist chiefly of clay, marl, and sandstone. Immense 
boulders may be seen in the alluvial soil that is cut through by the river 
courses. About 8000 acres. Assessed property in 1815, £14,288, in 1843, 
£15,620, 9s. 7d. Seven heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. ‘Two paper mills 
on the Whitadder. Par. ch. sit. 450; glb, £13; stip. £250, 16s. 4d. Unap. 
tnds. £98, 19s. 6d. Free ch. attend. 558; Sab. schs. 45, Pop. in 1841, 1415. 
In 1834 average number on p. r. 30. Assess. £150, In 1549 on p. r. 65; 
cas. 31. Assess. £392, 2s. 6d.; other sources, £38, 14s, 24d.; tot. £430, 16s. 83d. 
Relief of poor on r. £313, 16s.; cas. £6, 12s. Gd.; med. r. £14, 14s.; exp. 
£69, 6s. 2d.; total, £404, 8s. 8d. Par. schm. salary £34, 4s. 44d. Attend. 
in 1837, 45. Sch. at Allanton, attend. 65. Sch. at Kimmerghame, attend. 
70. ‘Two or three small libraries in par. Allanbank is celebrated as the scene 
of a convention of the Covenanters, who in 1674 met here to the number of 
betwixt 3000 and 4000, when the eminent ministers, Blackadder and Welsh, 
and three others, officiated at the dispensation of the Lord’s Supper. 


PARISH OF EYEMOUTH t—On the sea coast, bounded on E. and 8, by par. 
of Ayton. It was formerly a dependancy of the neighbouring priory of Cold- 
ingham, and a small piece in the centre still belongs to parish of that name. 
Coast line rocky and precipitous, and except at two points where roads have 
been scooped down its openings, and at Eyemouth, where its gigantie breast- 
work is interrupted by the Eye, it admits no access to the beach. The Eye 
(about one-fourth of a m. from the mouth of which is a flour mill, erected by the 
late W. F. Hume of Paxton) waters the par., receiving the Ale§ at 8. E. corner 
of par., and affording some fine scenery. The district consists of greywacke and 
greywacke-slate, with subordinate rocks of trap, and slight traces of the old 
red sandstone. About 850 ac., all of which are in a high state of cultivation. 
Assess. property in 1843, £2683, 9s. 2d. Two heritors of £100 Scots valued 
rent, The herring and white fisheries afford employment to a considerable 
number, the produce of which can be taken coastwise or by the North British 
line of Railway, the station of which is 2 m. distant. There were cured in 1544, 
13,9044 barrels of herrings, employing 159 boats, manned by 795 men and 
boys, and affording occupation to 1194 persons. The town of Eyemouth, the 
only seaport in the county of Berwick, lies at the embouchure of the Eye, 8 m. 


* Presb. of Chirnside— Synod of Merse and Teviotdale. Patron, Crown. P.T. 
Dunse. 

¢ Blackadder House is an elegant modern edifice, with a conservatory, in the shape 
of a Gothic chapel, made entirely of cast iron, = 

+ Presb. of Chirnside — Synod of Lothian and Tweedale. Patron, Crown. P. T. 
Ayton. 

§ Here is the old manor-house of Linthill, the scene of the murder of Patrick Home, 
its proprietor, in 1752. 

N 
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N.N.W. of Borwick, with a harbour (at the upper end of which is a steam 
saw-mill), at the corner of a bay, both beautiful in landscape, and highly 
adapted to utility; on one side overhung by the high promontory of “ The 
Fort,”* (as it is called) erected by the Duke of Somerset, in the course of that 
war which he carried on with Scotland, for the purpose of forcing a marriage 
with Edward VI. and the infant Queen Mary; and on the other, overlooked by 
the projection of Gunsgreen; having a singular ridge of rocks in front of it, 
called the Harkers, past either end of which vessels sail inward to the harbour. 
A breakwater pier has been erected to defend it from N. E. gales. For a long 
time Eyemouth was a great haunt of smugglers; but such contraband trade 
and secret cellars, wherein the people of old used to conceal the goods and 
liquors landed here from the luggers which frequented the harbour, have long 
since ceased. A friendly society; a branch of the Commercial Bank; a 
reading club, established in 1847, the members of which deliver occasional 
lectures during the winter months; a total abstinence society, with 55 adult 
and TO juvenile members; and a freemason lodge, in the room used for the 
meetings of which Burns received initiation. Par. ch. sit. 450; glb. £27; 
stip. £150. Free ch. attend. 270; Sab. schs, 102. U. P. ch. attend. 260; 
Sab. schs. 90, Pop. in 1841,1401. In1835o0n p.r. 35. Assess, £199, 16s. 103d. 
In 1849 on poor r. 53; cas. 13; ins. or fat. 3; orph. or des. 6. Assessed, 
£461, 10s. 10d.; other sources, £3, 9s.; tot. £464, 19s. 10d. Relief of poor on 
r. £315, 12s. 44d; cas. £17, 14s. 9d.; med. r. £17; exp. £110, 4s. 2d. ; tot. 
£460, 11s, 33d. Par. schm. salary, maximum; attend. in 1837, 113. Several 
other private schs. A par. library. The Duke of Marlborough received from 
Eyemouth the title of Baron in the Scottish peerage, 


PARISH OF FOGO+—3 m. E.N.E. of Greenlaw, 5 m. long by 1} to 24 
broad, and watered by the Blackadder, on the right bank of which stands the 
village of Fogo.t There are two parallel ridges of slight elevation, the S. one 
sloping into a level plain, Above 5000 ac., of which nearly 400 under wood. 
Assess. property in 1815, £4777; in 1843, £5850, 10s. 1d. Three heritors of 
£100 Scots valued rent. Par. ch.§ glb. £25; stip. £228, 5s. Unap. tnds. 
£188, 18s. 2d. Pop. in 1841,455. In 18490n p, r.16; cas. 5. Assess. £119; 
other sources, £23, 12s, 5d.; tot. £142, 12s. 5d. Relief of poor on r, £113, 11s. 11d.; 
cas, 3s. 940.; med. r, £12, 9s. 114d.; exp. £12, 7s, 5d.; tot. £138, 13s, 1d. 
Par, schm, salary, minimum; attend. in 1837, 80. 


* “J stood upon Eyemouth Fort, 
And guess ye what I saw? 
Fairnieside and Flemington, 
Newhouses and Cocklaw. 
The fairy folk o’ Fosterland, 
The witches o? Edincraw, 
The rye rigs o’ Reston, 
And Dunse dings a’.”— Old Rhyme. 


t Presb. of Dunse—Synod of Merse and Teyiotdale. Patron, Crown. P.'T. Dunse. 

{ About a mile further up the stream is the ancient little hamlct of Chesters, on the 
site of a Roman encampment. 

§ In 1147 the monks of Kelso obtained a grant of the church. 
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PARISH OF FOULDEN*—5 m. W. N. W. of Berwick, 24 m, long by 2 
broad; and bounded by Ayton N, and Hutton S. The Whitadder intersects 
district on S. side, the banks of which rise to considerable height, and are oft 
cloven with deep and wild ravines. Area 44 sq. m., most of which is in high 
state of cultivation. Nearest mkt. town Berwick. Assessed property in 1815, 
£4907; in 1845, £5001, 15s. 1ld. Three heritors of 100 Scots valued rent, 
Par. ch. glb. £22; stip. £152, 18s, 1d,; attend. 95; Sab. schs, 30. Pop. in 
1841, 893. In 1849 on p.r.17; cas. 1; ins. or fat. 2. Assess. £206. Relief of 
poor on r. £151, 19s. 6d. ; cas. £2, 2s. 1d.; med. r. £4, 2s, 7d.; exp. £32, 2s, 8d. ; 
tot. £190, Gs. 10d. Par. schm. salary, maximum; attend. in 1837, 23. On 
25th of March, 1587, the ch. of Foulden was the meeting place of commissioners 
sent from Elizabeth to vindicate her execution of Queen Mary of Scotland. 


PARISH OF GORDON {—8 m. N. W. of Kelso, 7 m. long by 2 to 4 broad. - 


Surface uneven, and higher than the Merse towards KE. ‘Three head streams of 
the Eden rise on or near its boundaries on N., on S. W., and 8. E., in one 
case intersecting par. through the centre; and the Blackadder touches it for a 
short way about N. boundary. Area, 21 eq. m., of which about one-half arable, 
and above 500 ac. under wood. Theaspectof the par., at one time moorish and 
bleak, is now vastly improved. Nearest mkt. town Kelso. Only vill. West Gordon. 
Roads run through parish from Edinburgh to Kelso, and from Dunse to Earl- 
stoun, Assess, property in 1815, £5748; in 1843, £5494, 13s. Six heritors of 
£100 Scots valued rent. Par. ch.t sit. 400; attend. 268; Sab. schs. from 80 to 
88; glb. £25; stip. £163, 16s. 11d. Free ch. attend. 88; Sab. schs, 16. Pop. 
in 1841, 903. In 1849 on p.r. 32; cas. 19; ins.or fat.2. Assess. £248, 11s, 34d. 
Relief of poor on r. £217, Os. 4id.; cas. £7, 16s. 7d. ; med. r. £9, 18s. 44d. ; 
exp. £14, 16s. 6d.; tot. £249, 11s. 10d. Par. schm. salary, maximum; attend. 
in 1837, 54. A par. library. ‘There is one inn and one alehouse, neither of 
which tend to the promotion of good morals ;” § and a total abstinence society, 
with in 1851-2, 102 adult and 72 juvenile members. The inhabitants, 
till lately were very primitive in their manners, and were perhaps on this 
account styled “ the Gowks of Gordon” in the following popular rhyme — 


** Huntly Wood, the wa’s are doun, 
Bassendean and Barrastoun, 
Heckspeth wi’ the yellow hair, 
Gordon gowks for evermair.” 


The parish is famed as having given the title of Duke to the Gordons, a Nor- 
man family, whose earliest seat in Scotland was fixed here in the reign of 
Malcolm Caen Mohr. Huntly, which, through the medium of the northern domain 
named after it, gaye them their titles successively of Lord, Earl, and Marquess, 


* Presb. of Chirnside—Synod of Lothian and Tweedale. Patron, Wilkie of Foulden. 
P. T. Berwick. 

t Presb. of Lauder—Synod of Merse and Teviotdale. Patron, Crown. P.T. Kelso. 

t The church was originally given to the monks of Coldingham, and in 1171 ex- 
changed by them to the monks of Kelso for the church of Harlstoun and St, Lawrence 
church of Berwick, 

§ New Stat. Ac., “Berwickshire,” p. 38. 
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was a vill. in W. extremity of Gordon par., and though commemorated only by 
a solitary tree which marks its site, survived till a recent date, in the form of a 
small hamlet. Greenknowe Tower, now nearly in ruins,* thongh until of late 
occupied by about a dozen families, was once the residence of the zealous Cove- 


nanter, Pringle of Greenknowe. 


PARISH OF GREENLAW t— About 9 m. long by 3 broad, having Gordon on 
W. and Polwarth and Fogo on E, The Blackadder runs through par. Surface 
generally level, but to N. W. heathy and moorish, Across a moor, over a dis- 
tance of nearly 2 m. stretches an irregular gravelly ridge, 50 ft. broad at the 
base, and between 30 and 40 ft. in height, called the Kaimes. The ground on 
N. is boggy; and to the S. is Dugden Moss, 500 ac. in extent, and in some 
places 10 ft. deep, producing a peat little inferior to coals. Along the course of 
the Blackadder are inexhaustible quarries of red sandstone.t Area 25 sq. m., 
of which above 6000 ae. in tillage, and 550 under wood. Rochester ( Hopkins, 
Esq.) is the principal mansion in par. The town of Greenlaw is a burgh of 
barony, of which Sir H. P. H. Campbell, Bart. is superior, and owns two-thirds 
of the soil.§ “It lies in a valley upon the north bank of the Blackadder, over 
which there are two bridges, and consists of one long street, with a sq. market 
place receding from the south side. In the centre of this square, and now on 
the site of the court-house, formerly stood the market cross, a neat Corinthian 
pillar, surmounted by a lion, presenting the coat-armorial of the Earl of March- 
mont, who erected it. The upper side of the square is formed by a line of 
buildings, comprising the church, the steeple, and a disused court-house, all 


* The wood work of this structure, consisting chiefly of sound oaken planks, was 
lately taken out, and used in the construction of the new farm-house occupied by that 
enterprising agriculturist, Mr. Bruce of Greenknowe. 

t Presb. of Dunse—Synod of Lothian and Tweedale. Patron, Sir H. P. H. Camp- 
bell, Bart. P. T. Greenlaw. 

¢ Its boundary runs nearly by Earlstoun, Legerwood, Westruther, north of Dunse to 
the coast near Ayton. It is well seen on the Blackadder near Greenlaw, and on the 
Whitadder above Dunse. The age of this rock was once much disputed, but is now 
shown to be that of the old red, scales of the Holoptychius and Dendrodus having 
lately been found in some of the finer varieties at Prestonhaugh, and the foot of the 
Knock Hill in Berwickshire, and near Jedburgh in Roxburghshire. Many of the beds 
also exhibit ripple-marks, and have thus probably been deposited in shallow water. 
Mr. Milne has referred some portions of this deposit to the new red; but as these con- 
tain no fossils, and are usually connected with the other red sandstones, we prefer 
considering them as one group, * * * Besides the sandstone, the most common beds 
are soft marly blue, green, lilac, or yellow shales, some of them near Kelso containing 
nodules of red or white gypsum, enclosing crystals of reddish-brown selenite. Frag- 
ments of conifer have been found in them by Mr. Witham at Allan Bank and Tweed 
Mill, and by Mr, Milne at Lennel Church, and below Coldstream Bridge, along with 
a marine bivalve (Modiola).—See Nicol’s Geology, pp. 48, 49. 

§ About 1000 acres are in undivided common, and are “ pastured during the whole 
year by the cows of the villagers. Every householder appears to have a right of pas- 
turage, and the cattle are tended by a common herd. ‘hey are brought home every 
night, and sent out in the morning. The right of pasturage is of considerable value, 
and enables the greater number of the householders to keep a cow. The expense of 
herding to each individual amounts only to a few shillings yearly.”— New Stat. Ac., 
“ Berwickshire,” p. 45. 
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surrounded by a burying ground. The steeple seems as if inserted between 
the other two; and the circumstance of its having been used as the county 
jail, with its dark and dungeon-like appearance, suggested to a waggish 
stranger the following descriptive couplet — 


Here stand the Gospel and the Law, 
Wi’ Hell’s Hole atween the twa. 


Hell’s Hole is now vacated, and there is a handsome new county jail at a little 
distance. An elegant county hall, lately erected by Sir W. P. H. Campbell, 
Bart., now oceupies the site of the cross in the centre of the square. The town 
of Greenlaw was formerly situated upon an eminence about a mile to the south, 
where a farm onstead is still denominated, Old Greenlaw. Being afterwards 
removed to its present situation, it rose into some degree of importance under 
its baronial superiors, the family of Marchmont, whose influence in political 
affairs, after the revolution, was of great service to it. The town, which is a 
burgh of barony under Sir H. P. H. Campbell, the successors of this extinct 
race of peers, has since then (except during a space in the reign of Charles I.) 
been the seat of the county courts and other jurisdictions, though Dunse is a 
much larger and equally central town.”* Assess. property in 1815, £5477; 
in 1843, £7410, 4s. 5d. Five heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. Par. ch.t 
sit. 476; glb. £25; stip. £264, 5s. 9d. Unap. tnds, £759, 18s. 9d. Free ch. 
attend. 360; Sab. schs. 80, and inclusive of a district sch. 105. U.P. ch. 
attend. 280; Sab. schs.66, Pop.in 1841, 1555. In 1849 on p.r.80; cas. 39; 
ins. or fat. 4, Assess. £500; other sources, £6, 9s. 1140.; tot. £506, 9s. 1144. 
Relief of poor on r, £422, 19s. 1d.; cas. £29, 9s. O3d.; med. r. £8, 3s. 2d.; 
exp. £41, 2s. 4d. Par. schm. salary, maximum; attend. in 1837, 130. A par. 
library, friendly society, and branch of the City of Glasgow Bank. Remains of 
an encampment on the bold banks of the Blackadder, about 2 m. above the 
town. About 1 m. N. from the town, an old wall or earthen mound, fortified 
on one side with a ditch, formerly ran across par., and is traditionally reported 
to have extended from a place called the Boon—a word, which in Celtic means 
boundary or termination—in the parish of Legerwood, all the way to Berwick. 


PARISH OF HUTTON {— Lying to W. of Berwick bounds, having the Tweed 
on §., and the Whitadder on N., 4 m. long by 3 broad. Surface flat, with gentle 
undulations, and everywhere thoroughly cultivated. Soil on the banks of the 
Tweed and Whitadder, a rich deep loam, generally resting on freestone; but 
in middle of par., thin and moorish. About 5400 ac., of which nearly 5000 
cultivated. The estates of Broadmeadows, Paxton, and Fishwick, are planted 
with oak, ash, beech, fir, &e. There are several valuable fishing stations on the 
Tweed. Assess. property in 1815, £10,302; in 1843, £10,446, 3s. 8d. Eight 
heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. Two yills., Hutton and Paxton;§ near 


* Chambers's Gazetteer, p. 508. 

+ The church of Greenlaw, and chapels respectively at Lambden, and on the old 
manor of Halyburton, belonged, till the Reformation, to the monks of Kelso. 

t Presb. of Chirnside—Synod of Merse and Teviotdale. Patron, Crown. P. T. 
Berwick. 

§ Paxton is understood to have been the locality of the song, “ Robin Adair,” In 
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which latter place the Tweed is crossed by a beautiful suspension bridge, called 
the Union Bridge,* to a spot a little below the vill. of Horneliff on the English 
side. There is also a beautiful bridge near Hutton Mill, connecting the parish 
with that of Foulden, the banks of the Whitadder being here extremely 
picturesque. + Parish intersected by turnpikes between Berwick and Dunse, 
and Berwick and Kelso via Swinton. Par. ch. sit, 400; attend. 350; Sab. 
schs. 100; number of communicants for last ten years, 420 to 450; glib. £25; 
stip. £245, 5s. 5d. Unap. tnds. £74, 18s. 4d. Pop. in 1841, 1133. In 1849 
on p.r. 56; cas. 13; ins. or fat. 2; orph. or des. 2. Assess. £333, 5s. 94d. 
Relief of poor on r. £328, 16s. 1d.; cas. £27, 5s. 13d; med. r. £16, 18s. 8d.; 
exp. £28, 1s. 6d.; tot. £401, 1s. 43d. Par. schm. salary, maximum; attend, 
in 1837, 88. Three other schs.; attend. 131. A par. library and friendly 
society. The Rev. Philip Redpath, the editor of the Border History,} and 
translator of Boethius’ Consolations of Philosophy, was minister of Hutton. 
The late George Home, Esq. of Wedderburn, resided for many years in this 
par. at his seat of Paxton. Mr. Home possessed considerable literary reputa- 
tion, and was noted as a contributor to the Mirror and Lounger. He was 
an intimate friend of the late Mr. Henry Mackenzie, author of the Man of 
Feeling, of the late Lord Craig, &c., who frequently visited him here during 
the summer recess. 


PARISH OF LADYKIRK §—About 3 m. long by 1 broad; 7 m. W.S. W. 
of Berwick, and bounded on §, by the Tweed, the banks of which are in its 
course extremely variegated, the river rolling the full flood of its beauty in 
a thrice repeated curve 3 m. along the boundary, Norham’s “ castled steep” 


the neighbourhood is Paxton House, remarkable for a collection of paintings, chiefly 
by Italian masters. 

* The most commanding view of it is obtained from the English side, about half 
way up the hill, on the road which leads from the bridge to the village of Horncliffe. 
There, on a summer evening, the waters of the Tweed, which assume here the quietude 
and smoothness of a Jake; the light and fragile form of the bridge, reflected from the 
stream beneath; the trees and woods of Paxton and Tweedhill in all the pride of 
vegetative luxuriance ; and the fishermen in their boats, plying their vocation—present 
a scene highly beautiful and imposing.— Abridged from New Stat. Ac., “ Berwick- 
shire,” p. 162, 

+ A glen near here lays claim to be the scene of the popular song, “ Tibbie Fowler 
o’ the Glen.” 

} Chiefly written by his brother, Mr. George Redpath, minister of Stitchell. 

§ Presb, of Chirnside—Synod of Merse and Teviotdale. Patron, Crown. P. T. 
Berwick. 


The present parish comprehends the ancient parishes of Upsettlington or Ladykirk 


on the south, and Horndene on the north. The former was anciently a rectory, and 
the latter belonged till the Reformation to the monks of Kelso. Robert Byset, who 
obtained during the twelfth century the manor of Upsettlington, founded, in the 
reign of David I., an hospital at Horndene, dedicated it to St. Leonard, and gave it, 
with its pertinents, to the monks ef Kelso, obliging them to maintain two paupers on 
the foundation, and to support an officiate in the hospital chapel. At a place still 
called Chapelpark, a little north of Upsettlington, are faint traces of an ancient build- 
ing—cither the hospital, or some other ecclesiastical edifice. In the vicinity are three 
fountains, graced with modern pillars, inscribed respectively with the names of St. 
Mary’s, the Monks,’ and the Nun's Well.—Pudlarton’s Gazetteer, vol. ii. p. 203, 


—— 
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looming on the opposite bank, and “ Cheviot’s mountains lone” presenting 
a majestic background. A white micaceous sandstone lies beneath a large part 
of the surface, and a reddish sandstone occurs in W. Area, 3300 ac., one- 
fourth of which is in perennial pasture of the richest quality; and by a deed 
of entail executed by the late proprictor,* it cannot be ploughed up. Three 
stations for salmon-fishing, which are yalued in New Stat, Ac. at £100 annually. 
Assess. property in 1815, £5407; in 1843, £4430, 9s. 1d. Nearest mkt. town 
Coldstream. Villages—Horndean, Ladykirk, and Upsettlington. Three heritors 
of £100 Scots valued rent. Par. ch.t sit. 300; attend. 110; Sab. schs. 28; glb. 
£22; stip. in 1837, wheat—S8 b. £9, 3s. 5d.; bear, 32 b. £28, 14s. 9d.; oats, 
56 b. £42, 10s. 8d.; pease, 3 b. £2, 4s. 10d. ; money, £88, 2s. 6d.—total £170, 
16s. 2d. U.P. ch. at Horndean. Pop. in 1541, 504. In 1854 on p.r. 18; 
exp. £100. In 1849 on p. r. 24; cas, 2. Assess, £189, 15s. 7}d. Relief of 
poor on r, £114, 6s, 2d.; cas. 4s.; med, r. £10; exp. £64, 13s. 6d.; total, 
£189, 3s. 8d. Par. schm. salary, minimum ; attend. in 1837, 45. A fair held 
at Ladykirk, 5th of April, for sale of linen and lintseed. 


* Mr. Robertson of Ladykirk. “In the year 1788, this gentleman, remarking the 
superior qualities of a beautiful description of cattle in the possession of a few yeomen 
and farmers in the county of Durham, particularly the late Messrs. Collings, purchased 
seventeen of them, which were considered to be the best of the breed, and fixed an 
extra price on this kind of cattle now so celebrated. One of the cows thus brought to 
Ladykirk appears to have possessed extraordinary properties, and from her the whole 
existing race of short horns have descended, Her name was Strawberry, bought from 
a Mr, Mainard by C. Colling. She produced the famous bull Bolingbroke, and was 
sister to old Phoenix, from whence sprung Favourite, Comet, &. The latter bull sold 
for 1000 guineas, and the blood is now universally diffused throughout the kingdom.” — 
New Stat. Ac., “ Berwickshire,” p. 184. 

+ “The church is remarkable as one of the few Gothic buildings of the kind which 
survived the Reformation. The legend connected with this church gives it an addi- 
tional claim to notice. It seems, that when James LV. was crossing the Tweed at the 
head of his army by a ford in the neighbourhood, he suddenly found himself in a 
situation of great peril from the violence of the flood, which had nearly carried him 
away. In his emergency he vowed to build a church to the Virgin, in case that she 
should be so good as deliver him. The result was this edifice, which being dedicated 
to ‘ Our Lady,’ or the Virgin Mary, was denominated Ladykirk, a name which after- 
wards extended to the parish, formerly designated Upsettlington. The ford itself 
deserves some notice. It was one of the passages by which the English and Scottish 
armies generally invaded the countries of each other, before the bridge of Berwick, 
which appears not to have been erected till the reign of Elizabeth, had its existence. 
Tt was, on this account, a point of resort and conference; and the adjacent field, called 
Holywell Haugh, was the place where Edward I. met the Scottish nobility, to settle 
the dispute betwixt Bruce and Baliol to the crown of Scotland. At the church of 
Upsettlington, or Ladykirk, in the reign of Queen Mary, a supplementary treaty to 
that of Chateau Cambrensis was settled by commissioners; and Norham Castle, on 
the opposite bank of the river, derived importance from its commanding this isthmus 
of conference between the two kingdoms.” — Chambers’s Gazetteer, p. 683. 

There are three rare Scottish plants found on Holywell Haugh, viz., Cichorium 
intybus (wild succory), Lactuca virosa (strong-scented lettuce), and Inula dysenterica 
(common flea-bane). * * * On the 2d of June, 1291, eight of the competitors for the 
crown, with several of the prelates, nobles, and community of Scotland, assembled on 
Holywell Haugh, opposite to Norham Castle, to settle with Edward [. the dispute 
relative to the succession.—See Wew Stat. Ac., “ Berwickshire,” p. 182. 
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PARISH OF LANGTON.* —4} m. mean length by 2} in breadth, with its 
N. part in uplands of Lammermuirs, and its opposite extremity in the low rich 
lands of the Merse. Langton Burn almost the only stream. The heights are 
called Langton Edge, and have an extreme altitude of 900 ft. Soil in lowland 
part of parish a reddish loam. Some rare botanical plants in Langton Wood, 
which is a scene of much natural beauty. Area, 11 sq. m., of which above 
$000 ac. are arable, and about one-third laid down in old grass; almost the 
whole belonging to the Marquess of Breadalbane.t Only vill. Gayinton. Par. 
ch. attend., 30th March, 1851, 45;{ glb. £23; stip. in 1837—bear, 40 b. £35. 
18s, 5d. ; oats, 70 b. £53, 4s. 3d.; money, £125, 17s. 3d. — tot. £214, 19s. 11d. 
There is also a vicarage tnd. of grass money, amounting to £4, 2s, per annum. 
A Free ch. Pop. in 1841, 479. In 1849 on p.r. 12; cas. 16; ins. or fat. 2. 
Assess, £103, 12s. 10d.; other sources, £8, 18s.; tot. £112,10s.10. Relief 
of poor on r. £54, 5s. 27d.; cas, £16, 15s. 4d,; med. r. £5, 3s.; exp. £14, 
19s. 113d.; tot. £124, 4s.0}d. Par. schm. salary £25, 13s. 2d.; attend. in 
1837,54. A par. library and friendly society. There are traces in parish of 
two military stations. 


PARISH OF LAUDER $—In the W. part of Berwickshire, and forming one 
of the largest pars. in the county, above 9 m. long by 5to 6 broad. Two- 
thirds are moorish and hilly, and the productive part lies in the yale of Leader 
Water, which intersects par. Lammerlaw is 1500 ft. above level of sea. The 
uplands are excellent sheep walks, and maintain numerous flocks of Cheviots 
and a few of the black-faced breed. Whaplaw Burn, Earnscleuch Water, and 


* Presb. of Dunse—Synod of Merse and Tevyiotdale. Patron, Marquess of Breadal- 
bane. P. T. Dunse. 

+t The estate of Langton, including very nearly all the parish, as well as part of 
Dunse and Longformacus, was purchased in 1758 by David Gavin, Esq., and imme- 
diatety made the scene of georgical and planting operations, which raised it to 
opulence, and mantled it in beauty. Through his daughter, who became first Mar- 
chioness of Breadalbane, it passed into the possession of the present Marquess; and 
now, with the fine mansion and ornate grounds of Langton House in its centre, is one 
of the loveliest spots in the Merse.— full. Gaz., vol. ii. p. 222. 

} “From a statement made below, taken by the enumerator of this parish when 
distributing the householders’ schedules, of the religious denominations to which the 
inhabitants belong, he found that there are in parish 115 old and young belonging to 
the Established Church, which will, according to the usual mode of computation, give 
somewhat more than the above attendance on the 30th of March as the average 
attendance on the Established Churech— 


Reformed Presbyterians or Cameronians 3 
Congregationalists or Morisonians Ar ll 
Established Church a 3 aie eles 
United Erepyeriens Fe an . = 168 
Free Church x st see ie Ek) 
Total population ,.. 484” 


Note by Clergyman of Parish. 


§ Presb. of Lauder—Synod of Merse and Teviotdale. Patron, Earl of Lauderdale. 
P. T. Lauder. 
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Blythe Water, flow across par. from N. E. to S. W. to the Leader, Whinstone 
rock is abundant. Area 58 sq. m. Assess. property in 1815, £12,621; in 1843, 
£12,595, 17s. Six heritors of £100 Scots valued rent, Only town, Lauder, 
which is a royal burgh and mkt. town, 17 m. from Kelso, 18 from Dunse, and 
25 from Edinburgh; and which it has been proposed to connect by rail with 
the North British line on Gala Water, Its trade is strictly local, and its houses 
plain and irregular. Branches of the Bank of Scotland and City of Glasgow 
Banks ; a subscription and a mechanics’ library; an agricultural society; a 
friendly society and freemasons’ lodge; and a total abstinence society, with 
240 adult and 274 juvenile members. Lander is the only royal burgh in Ber- 
wickshire. Its charter dates 1502, and was given by James IV. There are no 
incorporated trades. Number of councillors nine, who elect two bailies and a 
provost. Corporation revenue, 1850-1, £137, 15s, 74d. Pop. of burgh in 
1851, 1105; males, 519; females, 586. Lauder is one of the Haddington 
district of burghs. Constituency in 1851-2, 55. There is a common of about 
1700 acres in extent, on which every resident burgess is accustomed to feed his 
horses, cattle, and sheep, on paying cess.* Two turnpike roads and bridges 
in good state of repair. Between the burgh and the Leader stands, on a beau- 
tiful lawn, Lauder Fort, now called Thirlstane Castle,t the seat of the Earl 
of Lauderdale. Par. ch.{ sit. 773; glb. £16; stip. £280, 7s,4d. Unap. tnds. 


* This cess is merely nominal, about 10s. a-year, for two cows, a horse, and fourteen 
sheep. Instead of 10s. it should be £3, 10s. to £4, which would greatly increase the 
funds expended for the general behoof. In order to become a burgess in Lander, the 
party must not only be a burgess, but a parliamentary voter also. The whole number 
of persons possessing the requisite qualification does not exceed thirty; and out of 
these the electors (54 in number) used to choose seventeen, to form the council. The 
debt of the town having accumulated to an inconvenient amount, the magistrates, 
about the year 1814, enclosed a part of the common, with the view of letting it as an 
arable farm, to the best bidder, and disposing of the rents for the purposes of the 
burgh. This enclosure however was resisted by some of tho burgesses, who, in 
virtue of a clause in the charter of James [YV., claimed a feudal title to the common. 
A long and keen litigation now ensued before the Court of Session, and in 1825 ended 
in fayour of the magistrates and town council. As the possession stands at present, 
however, comparatively few inhabitants or proprietors within burgh derive any benetfit 
from this common, which is appropriated and divided among those who have been 
enabled to purchase the privilege of burgesses on the high terms prescribed by the 
corporation. In this manner a few make a monopoly of the whole common property 
of the burgh, and this, too, at a time when it is difficult to raise funds for completing 
important public works necessary in the burgh for the comfort and health of the 
inhabitants. 

+ “ According to tradition, it was originally erected by Edward I., during his in- 
vasion of Scotland; certain it is, that it was built or rebuilt by Chancellor Maitland, 
and subsequently improved by the Duke of Lauderdale, It is a spacious and massy 
edifice, having some stately apartments, decorated in the best taste of the age of 
Charles IL, and is surrounded by a park, recently enlarged and beautified.”— 
New Stat. Ac. “ Berwickshire,” pp. 5, 6. 

+ The parish church which preceded the present structure stood on the north side 
of the town, opposite Thirlstane Castle, and was, in July 1482, the scene of the meet- 
ing of the Scottish nobles, which issued in the murder of James the Third’s menials, 
on Lauder Bridge, and in the capture and imprisonment of the king. The house in 
Lander in which the king was seized was not long ago standing. Subordinate to the 
parish or mother church were anciently two chapels. One stood at Redslie, in the 
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£178, 9s. 11d. U.P. ch., attend. on 30th March, 1851, members, 390, attendants, 
48; Sab. schs. 54; 492 in connection with the congregation ; Sab. schs.* on roll, 
54; average attend. 50. A library of 480 vols. connected with the congregation. 
There is also a Free ch. Pop. of par. in 1841, 2198. In 1849 on p. r. 67; 
cas. 72; ins. or fat. 4; orph. or des. 4, Assess. £401, 68. 6d. Relief of poor 
on r. £358, 13s. 10d.; cas. £7, 1s. 4d.; med. r. £4, Os. 11d.; exp. £49, 19s, Gd. ; 
tot. £419, 15s. 7d. Par. schm. salary £30, and £5 yearly given by the magis- 
trates of Lauder, from funds of burgh, for teaching poor children; attend. in 
1837, 186, Three other schs. in burgh, attend. 85. “The average number 
of children in the whole par. attending sch. is about 300.”+ There are many 
Pictish and Scottish encampments and tumuli. 


PARISH OF LEGERWO0D{—5 m. long by 3 broad, separated from Lauder 
by the Blythe Water or Boon Dreigh, and from Lauder and Melrose by the 
Leader. The S. division is wholly occupied by a very broad based height, 
called Legerwood Hill. The N. corner sends up an imposing elevation, called 
Boon Hill. “ The cold and moisture are considerably greater than in the 
Merse and many parts of the Lothians, owing to the elevation of the land, 
want of shelter, want of draining, and contiguity to the Lammermuirs.§ The 
Eden, which falls into the Tweed below Kelso, has its source on the farm of 
Boon, The whole eastern part of the parish, together with the N. side of the 
valley of Legerwood, rests upon secondary sandstone, and the hills in the N. 
part, excepting Boon Hill, which appear to consist of conglomerate, have been 
raised by greywacke. A formation, called Moorband,|| is found on farm of 
Dodds, Area, 15 sq. m., of which more than half under the plough, and above 
300 ac. in wood. Assess. property in 1815, £4923; in 1843, £4855, 18s. Five 
heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. No village or even hamlet. Nearest kt. 
town, Lauder, 5m. distant. Great improvements have been effected in the agri- 
cultural aspect of par. on the estates of E. and W. Moriston, where, on the pas- 
ture land, a simple but efficacious surface draining was even some years ago 
carried out by Mr, Somner; and on the estate of Corsbie, where many georgical 
ameliorations were executed by the late Mr. Murray.{] Par. ch. sit. 203; attend. 
160; Sab. schs. 73; glb. £12; stip. £228, 4s. 10d. Unap. tnds. £66, 17s. 4d, 
Pop. in 1841, 571. In 1849 on p. r. 15; cas. 4; ins. or fat. 1. Assess. £130, 


detached part of the parish, and is commemorated in the name chapel, borne bya 
farm in its vicinity ; and the other stood on the right bank of the Leader, at the ex- 
tremity of the main body of the parish, and dedicated to St. Leonards, commemo- 
rated in the name of St, Leonards, borne by a mansion near their site. St. Leonards’ 
Banks are celebrated in Scottish song. —Full. Gaz. vol. ii. p. 230. 

Fe Sabbath school instituted in 1797 by the Rev. G. Henderson; the first in the 
place. 

t New Stat. Ac., “ Berwickshire,” p. 14. 


} Presb. of Lauder—Synod of Merse and Teviotdale. Patron, Kerr-Seymour of 


Moriston. P. T, Earlstoun. 

§ New Stat. Ac., * Berwickshire,” p. 348. 

|| Clay with imbedded stones indurated: by iron, in other parishes in Scotland called 
pan. 

{| The family of the late John Murray, Esq. of Uplaw, were long connected with 
this parish, having held the farm of Corsbie since 1671. 
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15s. Relief of poor on roll, £71, 2s. 104d.; cas. £3, 7s.; med. r. 7s.6d.; exp. 
£20, 19s.; total, £95, 16s,43d. Parish schm. salary £25; attend. in 1837, 57. 
A par. library. There are ancient towers at Corsbie and Whitslaid, and traces 
of camps on the hills of Legerwood and Birkenside. 


UNITED PARISHES OF LONGFORMACUS AND ELLIM*—Jn the district of 
Lammermuir, and of a most irregular figure, but generally 12 m. long by 6 
broad ; surrounded by the parishes of Dunse, Langton, Greenlaw, Westruther, 
Cranshaws (which it intersects), and Abbey St. Bathans, which cuts off an 
isolated portion, It is quite hilly and for the most part pastoral. Meikle Cess 
Law, or Sayrs Law, on the boundary with Haddingtonshire, is 1500 ft. above 
sea level; and Dorrington-Great-Law, and Dorrington-Little-Law, the former 
1145 ft. high, are two conical hills of much beauty, and visible at a great 
distance. Area, 33 sq. m., of which above 2000 ae, cultivated, or occasionally 
in tillage. Assess. property in 1815, £3039; in 1843, £3787, 11s. 6d. Nine 
heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. Par. ch, sit. 200; attend. 120; com- 
municants, 124; Sab. schs. 40; glb. £30; stip. £280, 10s. 1d. Unap. tnds, 
£67, 14s. 3d. Pop. in 1841, 390. In 1849 on p.r. 8; cas. 1. Assess. £59, 
7s. Gd.; other sources, £7, 17s, 03d.; tot. £67, 4s, Gjd. Relief of poor on r. 
£55, 5s. 240.; cas. 17s.; med. r. 15s.; exp. £8, 14s. Gd.; tot. £65, 11s. S3d. 
Par. schm, salary £34, 4s. 4d. ; attend. in 1837, 46. The small village of Long- 
formacus stands on the Dye, 6} m, W.of Dunse, and 7} N. of Greenlaw. 


PARISH OF MERTON+—In the 8. W. corner of Berwickshire, on N. side 
of the ‘weed, 8. from Earlstoun, bounded by Melrose on W. and Smailholm 
on E., 6 m. long, by from 2 to 3 broad. “The Tweed,” as has been ele- 
gantly expressed, “‘ wearing its richest dress of sumptuous beauty, flows along 
the whole western and southern boundary, and in its progress makes three 
large and unusually fine reduplications, one of which sweeps round Dryburgh 
Abbey, another the Church of Merton, and the third, on the opposite bank, 
the beautiful peninsula of Old Melrose. The ground rises in a great variety of 
gradient and outline, eastward and northward from the river, is agreeably 
diversified with fine hedge-rows and thriving plantations, and exhibits in its 
diversity of haugh and bold bank, cliffy, steep, and gentle ascent, rolling sur- 
face, and level table-land, a seene of great picturesqueness within narrow limits, 
The view which meets the eye in passing from the village of Newtown on the 
Opposite bank to visit Dryburgh Abbey,{ and the modern monumental eree- 


* Presb. of Dunse—Synod of Lothian and Tweedale. Patron, Brown of Longfor- 
macus. P.'T'. Dunse. 

+ Presb. of Lander —Synod of Merse and Teviotdale. Patron, Lord Polwarth. 
P. 1. St. Boswells. 

¢t The Abbey may be approached from the south by a suspension bridge across the 
Tweed, which is about 1 mile distant. “This bridge was erected in 1818, at the 
expense of the late Earl of Buchan, whose seat of Dryburgh is near the Abbey. It 
consisted of a platform of wood, elevated about 18 feet above the surface of the 
water, by chains fixed to pillars on each side of the river. Its extreme length was 260 
feet, and its breadth 4 feet, having been constructed for foot passengers and led 
horses; but it is now im a ruinous condition. The surrounding scenery is exceedingly 
beautiful and picturesque. 
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tions in its vicinity, is, for its smallness of scope, one of the most delightfully 
impressive in Scotland. But from the summit of Bemersyde Hill in the west, 
where the ground in general is high, the parish, while picturesque in itself, 
commands a prospect of the vale of Melrose, and of a long eastward stripe of 
the basin of the Tweed, a near view of the Eildon Hills, and a distant one of 
the blue Cheviots, unitedly a lanscape of exquisite loveliness and many a 
romantic feature. ‘ Wood, water, hills, ruins, and fertile fields,’ are words 
which do not even give a fair list of its elements, and afford no hint whatever 
of the warm colours, the fine groupings, and the bold contrasts, and blending 
beauties of the scene.””* In the par. are Mertoun House, the seat of Lord 
Polwarth, Dryburgh House already named, and Bemersyde House, the lands 
and barony of which have been in the possession of the Haigs since the time 
of Malcolm IV.t Area, 5550 ac., of which above 600 are under wood. Assess, 


“The Abbey of Dryburgh well deserves a visit from the tourist. It stands on arichly 
wooded peninsula, almost surrounded by the Tweed; and the rugged outlines of the 
grey ruins are finely relieved by the soft green of the surrounding orchards. Nothing 
remains of the building except its walls; but these are carefully preserved. The 
Abbey was founded by Hugh de Morville, Lord of Lauderdale, or according to ano- 
ther account, by David l., about the year 1150, It was burnt by the English army 
under Edward II. in 1322, and repaired by Robert Bruce. It was again plundered 
and burned by the Earl of Hertford in 1545. In a niche, surrounded by a Saxon 
arch, is an excellent bust of the late proprietor, the Earl of Buchan, sculptured when 
he was sixty years of age. 

“ About 100 yards from the Abbey is the mansion of the Earl of Buchan, the lawn of 
which is adorned with stately trees, One of those trees, near the Abbey, will be 
pointed out, supposed to be upwards of 700 years old. About three quarters of a mile 
distant, on a rocky eminence overlooking the river, amidst hanging wood, is a colossal 
statue of the immortal Wallace, of the height of 21 feet, standing on a pedestal 10 
feet high, and seen for many miles round. The statue is wrought out of a block of excel- 
lent freestone found in the vicinity. It is remarkably well proportioned, and reflects 
great credit upon the artist, Mr. Smith of Darnick. Though the name of this hero 
be dear to every Scotsman, the late Earl of Buchan was the first to erect a monument 
to his memory, in that land for which he so nobly fought and died. An elegant cir- 
cular temple, built also by his Lordship, and dedicated to the Muses, stands upon a 
rising ground at the end of the bridge. The figures of the Nine, in basso-relievo, em- 
boss the central ornament, which is surmounted by a marble statue of the Apollo 
Belvidere, and embellished by memorial tablets of Ossian, Drummond, Thomson, and 
Burns. Over these is a bust of Thomson. 

“The burial-place of the family of Halyburton of Newmains, the ancient proprietors 
of Dryburgh, is within the precincts of the Abbey. From that family Sir Walter 
Scott claimed a right of sepulture there, being a descendant in direct line. Since the 
death of Lady Seott, who was interred in Dryburgh Abbey in 1826, and the cireum- 
stance of the remains of the great author of Waverley being deposited there on the 
26th September, 1832, amidst hundreds of his disconsolate and admiring friends, these 
interesting ruins have been rendered in the highest degree attractive. Sir Walter 
lies buried in St. Mary’s Aisle. His grave is situated in the left transept of the cross, 
and close to where the high altar formerly stood. On the 4th of May, 1047, Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, his eldest and only surviving son, was also entombed here, beside the dust 
of his parents.”—Lizar’s Scottish Tourist, 18th edition, pp. 286-7. . 

* Full. Gaz., vol. ii. p. 353. 

t Of this very ancient family, Thomas the Rhymer is said to haye prophesied— 

“ Tide, tide, whate’er betide, 
There’ll ay be Haigs in Bemerside.” 
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property in 1815, £5974; in 1843, £6429, 8s. 10d. Five heritors of £100 
Scots valued rent. Three small yills. Maxton, Newtown, and Melrose stations, 
on North British Railway, are all a short distance from parish. Par. ch. glb. 
£12; stip. £259, Gs. 4d. Unap. tnds. £63, 3s. 11d. Attend. 200; Sab. schs. 
30. Pop. in 1841, 722. In 1849 on p.r.15; cas. 4, Assess. £105, 18s, Sd. 
Relief of poor on r. £99, 11s. 103d.; cas. £2, 5s.; med. r. £3; exp. £12, 2s. 
43d.; tot. £116, 19s. 3d. Par. schm. salary £30; attend. in 1837, 50. 


PARISH OF MORDINGTON*— A maritime par., haying Ayton on N. and 
Foulden on W., from 3 to 4 m. long by 2 at N. extremity. On &., towards 
the river Whitadder, the ground is flat, and rises by a gentle and gradual 
ascent to N., for more than half the length of par., when it attains a very con- 
siderable elevation above level of the sea, to which the lands again gradually 
descend to E. of this ridge. Violent W. and 8. winds. Whitadder only river, 
and forms S. boundary. Two divisions of rocks in par. ; one consists of a large 
mass of unstratified rocks, the principal of which are porphyry and trap; 
the other consists of stratified rocks, which appear along the sea coast on N.E., 
and also on the banks of the Whitadder on §. The sandstone strata are nearly 
vertical. Area, 3523 ac., generally arable, and near the Whitadder finely 
enclosed and planted. Asssess, property in 1815, £3203; in 1843, £3328, 5s, 
6d. ‘Three heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. Par. ch. sit. 173; glb. £35; 
stip. £157, lls. Sd. There is a Free ch. Pop. in 1841, 392. In 1835, the 
average number of persons on poor r. was 18. Average assess. £99, 16s. In 
1849 on poor r. 11; cas. 10; ins. or fat. 2. Assess. £86. Relief of poor on r. 
£71, 14s.; cas. £4, 18s. 6d.; med. r. £5,17s. 8d.; exp. £10, Os. 1d.; total, 
£90, 10s. 3d. Par. schm. salary £34, 4s. 4d. Attend. in 1837, 59. “The 
romantic and sequestered fishing village of Ross, at the northern extremity of 
the parish, is too much an object of interest to the admirers of picturesque 
scenery not to be noticed, It stands at the foot of a ledge of almost perpen- 
dicular rocks, divided by a rivulet, which in rainy seasons forms many beautiful 


“his family,” says Sir Robert Douglas, in his Baronage, “is of great antiquity in 
the south of Scotland; and in our ancient writings the name is written De Haga. 
Some authors are of opinion that they are of Pictish extraction; others think they are 
descended from the ancient Britons; but as we cannot pretend, by good authority, 
to trace them from their origin, we shall insist no further upon traditionary history, 
and deduce their descent, by indisputable documents, from Petrus De Haga, who was 
undoubtedly proprietor of the lands and barony of Bemerside, in Berwickshire, and 
lived in the reigns of King Malcolm IV. and William the Lion.” From this Petrus 
De Haga, the present proprietor of Bemerside, is nineteenth in lineal descent. “ The 
grandfather of the present Mr. Haig,” says the author of the Minstrelsy of the Scottish 
Border, “ had twelve daughters before his wife brought him a male heir, The com- 
mon people trembled for the credit of their favourite soothsayer. The late Mr. Haig 
was at length born, and their belief in the prophecy confirmed beyond the shadow of a 
doubt.” The family of De Haga is mentioned in The Monastery, by Captain Clutter- 
buck, who says, that his learned and all-knowing friend, the Benedictine, could tell 
to a day when they came into the country. Upon a stone in Bemerside House are 
the family arms, with the initials A. H, L. M., and the date 1581. 

* Presb. of Chirnside—Synod of Merse and Teviotdale. Patron, Renton of Lam- 


berton, P. I. Berwick. 
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cascades, while the sea from beneath, and the cottages standing almost close 
upon high water mark, give the scene a very striking appearance.* ‘ 
At the boundary of the parish with the liberties of Berwick, is the toll-bar 
and hamlet of Lamberton, at which marriages are solemnized within the Scot- 
tish line, in the manner and on the same principle as at Gretna. 1 
Mordington House, situated near the base of the uplands of the parish, 3} 
miles from Berwick, was that in which Cromwell established his quarters, 
when he, for the first time, passed the Tweed. Edrington Castle, existing in 
ruins on a steep rock overhanging the Whitadder, and totally inaccessible from 
W., seems to have been a solid and substantial strength, well fitted in feudal - 
times to check incursions and depredations from the §. side of the Tweed, 


PARISH OF NENTHORN+t—In the S. W. part of Berwickshire, bounded by 
Kelso on S., 43 m. long, and of irregular breadth. The present par. is com- 
posed of two ancient manors, once the property of the Morvilles, hereditary 
constables of Scotland, called Nathansthirn and Newton. It is mostly low 
ground, with a moderate descent to §., except a rising to N. part of par. The 
Eden, after many serpentine windings bounding and intersecting par., passes 
away into Ednam, at one place near Newton-Don falling over a perpen- 
dicular face of rock between 30 and 40 feet high. Soil at W. end poor and 
moorish, but in other parts, fertile clayey loam, Great improvements have 
been latterly made, in an agricultural point of view, especially on the estate 
of Nenthorn,t belonging to Frederick Roy, Esq.§ Area about 3500 acres, 
Assess. property in 1843, £4325, 12s. 6d. Three heritors of £100 Scots 
valued rent. The only other mansion is the superb edifice of Newton-Don, 
with its extensive and richly ornamented pleasure-grounds, overlooking one of 
the finest landscapes in S. of Scotland. The turnpike between Edinburgh and 
Kelso passes through par. No village. Nearest mkt. town, Kelso. Par. ch. 
sit. 140 ; glb. £18; stip. £172, 8s. 11d. Free ch. attend, 220; Sab. schs. 36, 
Pop. in 1841, 446, In 1834 on poorr. 7; exp. £18, 4s. In 1849 on poor r, 
13; cas. 4; orph. or des, 1. Assess. £72. Relief of poor on r. £46, 2s. 6d.; 
cas, £4, 17s.; med. r, £2, 1s, 6d.; exp. £10, 15s.; tot. £63, 16s. Par. schm. 
salary £25. Attend. in 1837, 56. 


* New Stat. Ac,, “ Berwickshire,” p. 338. 

t+ Presb. of Kelso—Synod of Merse and Teviotdale, Patron, Crown. P.T. Kelso, 

+ The extent of drains upon one farm on this estate, of about 1000 acres, is about 
400 miles. Part of it is what is commonly called a stiff clay soil; the remainder, 
though lighter, still generally resting on a stiff retentive clay. Previous to being | 
drained, the land was generally wet all winter, and in summer, after much rain, only 
dried by slow degrees from evaporation. About 8500 cart-loads of lime were then 
laid on the land by the enterprising proprietor. Speaking of this district, a correspou-— 
dent says: “In regard to the general mode of farming in the district at present, the 
improvement is very great. From the great additional quantity of turnips grown, the 
quantity of cattle and sheep fattened is greatly increased; and from the improvement 
in the breeding of stock, and from the additional comforts which they have, and the 
extra feeding they get, such as oil-cake and bruised grain, they are fattened mu 
more quickly, and brought out at a much younger age than formerly, In fact, the 
reduction in the price of farm produce, I have no doubt, only can and will be success- 
fully met by raising a much higher produce than was formerly done.” 

§ Nenthorn House was formerly the residence of the Kerrs of Littledean. 
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PARISH OF POLWARTH*—Of a triangular form, and nearly in the centre 
of the county; bounded S. W. by Greenlaw, all enclosed and beautifully 
planted, but having several hilly summits, the chief of which is Kyles Hill, a 
porphyritic eminence on the boundary, 1110 ft. above sea level. W. district 
lies above the old red sandstone, and E. and S. E. districts upon the new red 
sandstone. Soil on upland, moorish; and elsewhere sandy, but chiefly argil- 
laceous, and generally on a retentive subsoil. Area, 3052 ac. Assess. property 
in 1842-3, £1529, 6s. 1d. No mkt. town. Dunse 4m. distant. Par. ch.t glb! 
£15; stip. £201, l4s. Unap. tnds. £178, 6s. Attend. on 30th March, 1851, 
89; Sab. schs, 21. Pop. in 1793, 288; in 1821, 298; in 1831, 288, of whom 
were twenty eight families employed in agriculture and fifteen in trade, &e. 
Pop. in 1841, 260. The village of Polwarth, from its connection with Scottish 
song, is the most interesting object of the district, and stands on the road from 
Greenlaw to Dunse. ‘ Polwarth,” says the author of the Picture of Scotland, 
‘is rather a field powdered with cottages than a village, the houses being 
literally scattered without any view to regularity over the common called ‘ The 
Green,’ in the centre of which is a small enclosed space, with three thorn trees 
of various sizes, the successors of the poetical thorn, around which of yore 
every newly married pair were expected to dance with all their friends — 


‘At Polwarth on the green, 
If you'll meet me the morn, 
Where lasses do convene 
To dance around the thorn ; 
A kindly welcome you shall meet 
Frae ane that likes to view 
A lover and a lad complete, 
The lad and lover you.” 


In 1849 on poor r. 11; cas. 4; ins. or fat. 1; orph. or des. 1, Assessed, 
£77, 15s. 630.; other sources, £6, 4s. 6d.; tot. £84, Os. 0d. Relief of poor 


* Presb. of Dunse—Synod of Merse and Teviotdale. Patron, Sir H. P. H. Camp- 
bell, Bart. P.'T. Dunse. 

¢ “The church stands on the edge of a beautiful glade in the grounds of March- 
mont, half concealed by ancient trees. It is a plain substantial building. From an 
inscription on the walls, it appears to have been first built prior to the year 900, when 
it was endowed as a rectory, and subsequently repaired in 1378. From the date of 
this inscription (1703), the church appears to have been then rebuilt upon its ancient 
foundation walls, these bearing evident marks of a much greater age than the super- 
structure. Beneath the church is a vault, the cemetery of the Marchmont family, in 
which Sir Patrick Hume lay concealed during the times of religious intolerance. To 
this nobleman, who is known to history as a statesman and patriot, and also a man of 
a large and enlightened mind, a brief remembrance is due in a Statistical Account of 
his native place. The tomb which the necessities of the times had thus converted into 
the abode of the living, afforded for some time a refuge to its unfortunate inmate. 
He was here attended by his daughter, Lady Grize] Baillie, a person also of historical 
celebrity, from the proofs she has left of a masculine mind and exalted virtue. Chiefly 
through her means Sir Patrick escaped to Holland. He returned to Scotland at the 
Revolution, after which he was successively advanced to the honours of Lord Pol- 
warth and Earl of Marchmont.”—WNew Stat. Ac., “ Berwickshire,” p. 232. These 
titles became dormant at the death of the third Earl in 1794. Hugh Scott of Harden 
succeeded, in 1835, by judgment of the House of Lords, to the title of Baron Polwarth, 
now enjoyed by his son. 
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on r. £63, 16s. Sd. ; cas. £2,5s.; med. r. 10s. 6d.; exp. £14.; tot. £80, 11s, 11d. 
Par. schm, salary £30, 16s.; attend. in 1837, 56.* Marchmont House, the 
seat of Sir Hugh Hume Campbell, Bart., and the proprietor of the whole par., 
stands in §. angle, and with its beautiful sylvan scenery and long undulating 
avenue, contributes richly to the landscape. 


UNITED PARISHES OF SWINTON AND SIMPRIN+—8 m. E. of Green- 
law, on road betwixt Kelso and Berwick, 4 m. long by nearly 3 broad. 
Surface varied by gently sloping ridges with alternate flats, and for the most 
part fertile. The river Leet intersects par. Area, 4000 ac. Assess. property 
in 1815, £8700; in 1842-3, £8494, Gs. 7d. Four heritors of £100 Scots 
valued rent. Par. ch. sit. 366; glb. £40; stip. £241, 17s. 9d. Unap. tnds. 
£208, 16s. 3d.t Free ch. attend. 290; Sab. schs. 70. Pop. in 1791, 898; in 
1841, 1095. In 1834 on p. r. 38. Assess. £227, 18s. 43d. In 18490n p.r. 50; 
cas. 1; ins. or fat. 4; orph. or des. 2. Assess. £292, 4s. 7}d.; other sources, 
£15, 9s, 33d.; tot. £307. 13s. 107d. Relief of poor on r. £281, 1s. 103d.; cas. 
7s. 6d; med. r. £11, 11s. 6d.; exp. £20, 12s. 8d.; tot. £323, 13s. 64d. Par. 
schm, salary, the maximum; attend. in 1837, 96. Another sch., attend. 75. 
Two small female schs., a friendly society and two annual fairs. Near the Leet, 
“on a road across the country, stands the neat village of Swinton, and at about 
a mile distant, Swinton House, a modern edifice, the substitute of one of great 
antiquity. The family of Swinton is very ancient, and it is said first acquired 
their lands for their bravery in clearing the country of swine. They made 
a conspicuous figure in the reign of Maleolm Caen Mohr, who confirmed to them 
the property of the whole par. by one of the first charters granted in Scotland, and 
still preserved in the archives of Durham, Since that time it appears that the 
Swintons have occupied the estate during a period of nearly 800 years, One 
of these barons sustained the original warlike character of the family by his 
strikingly brave conduct at the battle of Homildon Hill in 1402, an incident 
which has been dramatised by Sir Walter Scott, whose grandmother was the 
daughter of Sir John Swinton of Swinton.”’§ 


* © All the poor on the roll, that reside in the parish, have a free house and garden 
from the late Sir W. P. H. Campbell of Marchmont. His benevolence extended also. 
to others, particularly to the widows of those connected with the estate. At his 
demise, in the beginning of 1833, he farther, by an heritable bond of annuity executed 
by him, bequeathed £25 sterling per annum for the use and behoof of the poor of Pol- 
warth.” — New Stat. Ac., “ Berwickshire,’”’ p. 235. 

t Presb. of Chirnside—Synod of Merse and Teviotdale. Patron, Crown. P. T. 
Coldstream. = 

¢ Simprin was, from 1699 until his translation to Ettrick in 1707, under the minis- 
terial charge of the Rev. Thomas Boston—a name deservedly dear to the people of | 
Scotland.......The manse, which was built for Boston after his induction, was still 
standing a few years ago; but the church, which appears to have been very small, has 
long been in ruins. Simprin large barn, mentioned in the former Statistical Account, 
appears from his session record to have been used regularly by Mr. Boston upon 
sacramental and other extraordinary occasions. The session register during Mr. 
Boston’s incumbency, is still in preservation, and is wholly in Mr. B.’s own hand- 
writing.”—.New Stat. Ac., “ Berwickshire,” p. 192. 

§ Chambers’ Gazetteer, pp. 975-6. 
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PARISH OF WESTRUTHER*—7 m. long by 5 broad, bounded by Lauder 
on W., Greenlaw and Longformacus on E. Northern half hilly, being part of 
the elevated Lammermuir district ; but the other half is level or finely inclining 
fields, and under the best processes of husbandry. West wind most prevalent. 
A head stream of the Blackadder and two confluent tributaries of the Leader 
water par. Soil light, with a rocky and gravelly subsoil. Area, 224 sq. m.. 
eleven-twelfths of which are in tillage. About 850 black cattle and 7000 
sheep.t Assessed property in £1515, £4,683; in 1842-3, £5338, 10s. 11d., 
Five heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. Vill. of Westruther is 7 m. E.N.E. 
of Lauder, and about same distance W.N. W. of Greenlaw,  Westruther is a 
place of high antiquity, though containing less than 200 inhabitants. Another 
small village called Hounslow. Roads from Lauder to Dunse, Greenlaw, and 
Kelso pass through par., and conyerge at Whitburn Inn, Par. ch. sit. 250; 
glb. £22, 10s.; stip. £158, 6s. Sd.{ There is also a Free ch, Pop. in 1931, 
$70; in 1841,829. In 1882 o0np.r.32. Assess, £112, 1s. 5d. In 1849 on 
p-r. 21; cas. 2; ins. or fat, 2; orph. or des. 1. Assess. £162, 10s. Relief 
of poor on r, £116, 18s. 8d.; cas. £3, 168. 1d.; med. r. £7, 10s.; exp. £11, 
17s. 2d.; tot. £140, 1s. 11d. Par. schm. salary £25, 13s. 5d.; attend. in 1837, 
76. Two other schs., attend. 90. A par. library and savings bank. The 
mansion of Spottiswoode, the seat of the principal landowner, is a splendid 
new house in the old English style. ‘“ It is surrounded by a very handsome 
terrace, 300 ft. in length, ornamented by handsome balustrades, pedestals, and 
vases. The corridor is lighted hy a well proportioned tower in the centre of 
the building. The tower itself has a very striking effect when viewed from 
a distance overtopping the fall trees. ‘The new house is connected with the 
old family mansion, whieh has undergone very important alterations, so that 
the whole has a unique appearance.”§ Bassendean House and Wedderlie 
House are in this par, ‘ On Twinlaw, one of the.summits of the uplands, are 
two huge piles of stones, conspicuous at a great distance, well known over the 
cireumjacent country, as the T'winlaw Cairns, and said to be commemorative 
generally of a great though unrecorded national fight for Scottish independence, 
and specially of twin brothers of the name of Edgar, who led the opposite hosts, 
and ignorant of their mutual relationship, fought out a stiff contest between 
their armies by a personal and single combat. Of various peel-houses or border 
fortalices which once bristled athwart the surface, the only surviving one, even 
in ruin, is at Evalau, 1} m. N. E. of Wedderlie:|| 


* Presb. of Lauder—Synod of Merse and Teviotdale. Patron, Crown. P, T. 
Lauder. 

+ “It may be mentioned, as one instance of the rich pasture about Spottiswoode, 
that there was an ox reared there in 1802, which was publicly exhibited in all parts of 
the kingdom, weighing 320 stones, 14 Ibs. to the stone, and sold for 200 guineas.” — 
New Stat. Ac., “ Berwickshire,” p. 79. 

t John Veitch, the brother of the celebrated Veitch, whose life was written by 
M‘Crie, and himself a preacher of great eminence, was a landowner in Westruther, 
and its first Presbyterian minister. 

§ New Stat. Ac., “ Berwickshire,” p. 74. 

|| Full. Gaz., vol. ii. p. 800. 
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UNITED PARISHES OF WHITSOME AND HILTON*—4} m. long by 23 
broad, and bounded by Edrom on W. and N., Hutton on E., and Ladykirk 
and Swinton on §.; wholly arable, and in the richest district of the Merse. 
The river Leet rises at N. boundary, and traverses par. to 8. Area, 7? sq. m. 
Assess. property in 1815, £7264; in 1842-3, £7638, 13s. 2d, ight heritors 
of £100 Seots valued rent. Nearest mkt. towns, Dunse, 64 m.; Coldstream, 
8 m.; and Berwick, 10m. Roads from Berwick to Dunse and Kelso cross par. 
Vill. of Whitsome, situated in centre of par. Par. ch. sit. 245; glb. £55; 
stip. £243, 12s, 3d. Unap. tnds. £89, 14s. 5d. Pop. in 1755, 399; im 1831, 
664; in 1841, 622, In 1549 on p. r. 26; orph. or des. 2. Assess. £155, 2s, 3d. 
Relief of poor on r. £152, Gs. 54d.; med. r. £1, 1s.; exp. £21, 6s. 2d.; tot. 
£154, 13s. 73d. Par. schm. salary, maximum; attend. in 1837, 76. Another 
school, unendowed. Vestiges of a Roman camp on the farm of Leetside, ina 
field called the Battleknowes. 


* Presb. of Chirnside—Synod of Merse and Teviotdale, Patron, David Logan. 
P. T. Berwick. 


BUTESHIRE. 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION. 


THE county of Bute is composed of the islands of Arran, Bute, the 
Cumbrays, Holy Isle, Pladda, and Inchmarnock, the whole lying between 
55° 32’ and 55° 56’ N. lat., and 4° 52 and 5° 17’ W. long., and embrac- 
ing an area of 257 square miles, or 165,000 acres, of which 60,000 are 
cultivated, 40,000 uncultivated, and 65,000 unprofitable. The north part 
of Arran consists principally of lofty, bare, and rugged granite mountains, 
connected by steep ridges, and intersected by deep valleys and ravines, 
The southern and largest portion of the island consists principally of 
undulating hilly ground, the eminences of which are of a flattened or 
rounded configuration, and covered, for the most part, with a deep 
stratum of peat. The northern portion of Bute, though less mountainous 
than Arran, is bleak and rugged; but its central and southern portions 
consist in general of undulating ground with moderately good soil, on 
a limestone bottom, fit either for tillage or pasturage. Climate moist 
but exceedingly mild. It was reasonable to suppose, that Bute being 
naturally more fertile and more accessible than Arran, should make the 
first advances in improvements ; and such has been the case. Notwith- 
standing what had previously been done, the progress of Bute since 1816, 
when the survey of the county was published, has been astonishingly 
great. ‘ A complete system of drainage has been introduced ; the most 
approved rotation of crops is observed; the use of the subsoil plough is 
beginning to prevail; and an enterprising tenantry are ready to import 
the most recent discoveries in husbandry. The duration of leases is 
nineteen years. The farm houses for the most part have been rebuilt, 
and are remarkably neat and commodious. The grounds are well enclosed, 
chiefly with thorn hedges.”= In Arran the change has been, if possible, still 


* The Sheriff Commissary, and Sheriff Small Debt Courts, are held at Rothesay, 
every Tuesday; and Sheriff Circuit Small Debt Courts, at Brodick, in Arran, in 
February, May, August, and October; and at Milport, in Cumbray, in March, May, 
August, and November. Quarter Sessions held first Tuesday of March, May, and . 
August, and last Tuesday of October. Justice of Peace Small Debt Courts are held 
at Rothesay and Brodick first Monday of every month. 

+ New Stat. Ac., “ Buteshire,” p. 90, and see M*Culloch’s Brit. Empire, vol.i. p. 306. 
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greater. There were there, down to a comparatively late period, neither 
roads nor wheel earriages; the cottages of the inhabitants were of the 
most miserable description; and the cattle, though diminutive and hardy, 
died by hundreds every severe spring. Lands were held jointly by 
several tenants, on the common or rwn-rig plan, and were scourged by a 
constant course of corn crops, which succeeded each other in a series, 
unbroken, except by the occasional introduction of potatoes, as long as 
the land would produce any thing. But since 1815, the Duke of Hamilton, 
who is proprietor of nearly the whole island, has laboured strenuously and 
successfully to introduce a better system. Extensive districts are now 
divided into moderate sized farms, enclosed, sub-divided, and compara- 
tively well cultivated, having valuable stocks of cattle, and comfortable 
farm houses and offices, where, in 1814, nothing was to be seen but 
ridges running in all directions, without a single enclosure or sub-divi- 
sion, and with only a few huts, destitute of chimneys and windows. 
Wheat is raised on some of the best farms, but the climate is too moist 
for this species of grain, and oats is the most profitable crop. The valued 
rent of the county in 1674 was £15,042 Scots. Assess. property in 1815, 
£22,541; in 1842-3, £30,976. Rent per acre, in 1810-11, 3s. 74d.; 
in 1842-3, 3s. 11$d. Gross rental in 1810-11, £18,591; in 1842-3, 
£20,597. Average of fiar prices from 1844 to 1850, both inclusive— 
wheat, 45s. 11d.; barley, 27s. 9d.; bear, 25s. O;4d.; oats, 21s. 94d.; 
oatmeal, 17s. 2d. 

The pop. in 1801 was 11,791; in 1821, 13,797; in 1841, 15,740; 
in 1851, 16,576; males, 7485; females, 9091. Inhab. houses, 2325 ; 
uninhab. ditto, 74; building 26. 

In 1849 on poor r. 443; cas. 45; ins. or fat. 14; orph. or des. 25. 
Total amount received from assess. and other sources, £1841, 13s. 24d.; 
expended, £1851, 9s. Td. 

From the tables of criminal offenders for 1849, reported by her Majes- 
ty’s Advocate for Scotland, there were 16 offenders, of whom 12 were tried 
before the Sheriff and 1 by the Justices. Of these, two could neither read 
nor write, and nine could only read, or read and write imperfectly.* } 

The county is divided into five parishes, and in 1837, at seven parish 
schools there was an attend. of 482; and at 24 non-parochial schools, the 
attend. was 1473. i 

The chief town is Rothesay, on E. coast of Bute, which has an old 
castle, once a favourite residence of the Scottish sovereigns. 

The county returns an M.P. Constituency in 1851-2, 491. . 


* The assessment for prisoners is 13d., and for rogue-money, three-eights of a penny 
per pound. 
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ISLAND AND PARISH OF CUMBRAY*— The parish consists of two islands, 
the Greater and the Lesser Cumbray, lying betwixt the island of Bute and the 
Ayrshire coast, from which they are distant about 2 miles; the lesser island 

being 8. of the other, separated by a channel about three-quarters of a m., in 
which are two small rocky islets. In sailing down the Clyde, the Cumbrays 
appear to stop up the estuary — 


“In night the fairest prospects sink, 

Where Cumbray’s isles, with verdant link, 

Close the fair entrance of the Clyde: 

The woods of Bute, no more descried, 

Are gone.’t 
The Greater Cumbray is 2} m. long by 13 broad, and the Lesser is 1 m. long 
by 4m. broad. Climate more equable than on mainland. Prevalent winds 
§.and W. Masses of trap rock intersecting the old red sandstone, cross the 
island. The Lesser Cumbray is famed for its perpendicular cliffs rising to the 
height of 800 ft. in a succession of terraces, Surface hilly and verdant, but 
on the whole possessing a bare appearance, The Lesser Cumbray is more 
romantic, indeed on the W. side picturesque, and affords some good subjects 
for the pencil. On the Ayrshire side is a castle, perched on the very border of 
the sea, directly opposite which, on the Ayrshire coast, is Pencross Castle in 
ruins, looking like the Sestos and Abydos of the strait. On the right are the 
hills of Cowall, variegated with woods and corn fields, and almost im front 
is the island of Bute. These Cumbrays were once in possession of the Nor- 
wegians. Two-thirds of the Larger Cumbray belong to the Earl of Glasgow, 
and the rest to the Marquess of Bute. The Lesser Cumbray is Lord Eglinton’s. 
Three heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. The Lesser Cumbray has a light- 
house in lat. 55° 43‘ 16” N., and long. 4° 58’ W. Area, 5100 sq. ac., of which 
3000 are arable. Assess. property in 1815, £1569; in 1843, £1845, Is. Only 
vill. Millport, which has a good harbour and pier. Steam boats ply every day 
betwixt this and Glasgow. At Millport a considerable trade in weaving. 
Par. ch. sit. 750; glb. £8.; stip. £159, 4s. Sd.; attend. 450; Sab. schs. 60. 
A Free ch. Pop. in 1841, 1413. In 1849 on p. r. 19; cas. 4; orph. or des. 1. 
Money recd. £111, 17s. 4d, Relief of poor on r. £86, Gs. 4d.; cas. £8, 10s. ; 
med. r, £4, 10s.; exp. £10, 3s. 2d.; tot. £109, 9s. 6d. Par. schm.'salary £30; 
attend. in 1837, 62. A small female school. A par, library, friendly society, 
and provident bank. 


PARISH OF KILBRIDE—ISLAND OF ARRAN { —This par. occupies about 
one half of island of Arran§ on E, side, 20 m. long by 44 broad, from the shore 


* Presb. of Greenock — Synod of Glasgow and Ayr. Patron, Earl of Glasgow. 
P.T. Largs. 

+ See “ Lord of the Isles,” 

+ Presb. of Kintyre —Synod of Argyle. Patron, Duke of Hamilton. Post Town, 
Ardrossan. 

§ Arran, an island lying betwixt the mouth of the Frith of Clyde and the peninsula 
of Cantyre, and forming a very considerable component part of the shire of Bute, 
from which island it is distant about five miles south-west. While Bute is mostly 
low and green, Arran is lofty and brown, It is an island of heathy mountains, some 
of which exceed 3000 feet in height, but are extremely symmetrical. The lofty ser- 
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to the top of a continuous range of mountains, which separates it from par. of 
Kilmorie. Here are Brodick Bay and Lamlash Bay, from which cattle, sheep, 
oats, and fish, to the value of about £22,000 are annually exported. Holy 


rated outline which these inequalities give to the island, as seen from the neighbour- 
ing seas, is exceedingly fine, and something quite original in landscape scenery. The 
country rises from the edge of the waters, with the exception of a belt of low ground 
which surrounds the island. On this belt of ground is a good road, which at one 
place strikes into the interior. In shape, Arran is almost a perfect oval, extending 
from north to south twenty-four miles, and in breadth about fourteen. Inno part of its 
shores has it any particular indentations of the sea, except on the side presented to 
the Frith of Clyde, where there is a semicircular basin, called Brodick Bay, which is 
a good ruadstead for vessels. A little farther south, the sea goes inland, cutting off 
a small island, called Holy Island. The basin so formed is designated Lamlash Bay, 
which forms a spacious and commodious harbour for vessels driven thither by stress 
of weather. “The island of Arran is one of the most interesting portions of Scotland, 
presenting a greater display of geological phenomena than can be found in any other 
district of equal extent in Britain. It is about 20 miles long, by half that num- 
ber broad. A line from Brodick to Whitefarland Bay divides it into two not very 
unequal portions, of which the northern consists of a great central mass of granite, 
bounded on the west by a band of mica-slate, and on the east by one of clay-slate, 
covered in part by sandstone. The south, on the other hand, is formed by sandstone, 
overlaid and partially concealed by clay-stone, porphyry, and other trap rocks, so 
that it only appears on the coasts and in the river valleys. Numerous trap veins pene- 
trate the sandstone, and this island is one of the chief repositorics of pitchstone, also 
generally forming veins. The northern part of the island thus forms a counterpart 
to the primary districts of Scotland, as the southern does to the central region, parti- 
cularly of the Ayrshire coast......The granite forms the whole interior of the northern 
half of the island, where it protrudes in a group of grand picturesque serrated moun- 
tains, distinguished by their spiry forms, stupendous precipices, and general destitu- 
tion of vegetation. Goatfell, the highest, is stated by M‘Culloch, from a trigonome- 
trical observation, at 2065 feet; by Playfair, from a barometrical, at 2045, The 
granite is often prismatic, as in Glen Catcol, where the prisms are only a few inches 
in diameter; or cuboidal, forming immense tabular masses, giving it apparently a 
stratified structure, as seen in Glen Sannox. It also decomposes in thin lamina, a 
tenth of an inch thick, or exfoliates in concentric crusts. It presents several other 
varieties, both in composition and structure, generally containing very little mica, 
and also a few erystals of hornblende; the fine-grained kinds being most abundant on 
the west side, the coarse ones on the east. In Goatfell it contains veins of very fine 
granite, and sends out others into the surrounding schists, whose numerous intricate 
ramifications are seen very distinetly near the junction of the two rocks at Loch 
Ranza, In Glen Rossie, Glen Catcol, and very conspicuously at the head of Glen 
Sannox, it is penetrated by trap veins, producing no alteration in its structure, and 
near the top of Goatfell, also by a vein of gray felspar porphyry. The mica-slate, 
commencing on the west of the island, between Loch Ranza and Glen Catcol, extends 
south to the mouth of Lorsa. Its dimensions vary much, being greatest south, from 
Lochs Jorsa and Huish, near the latter of which it unites both with the granite and 
clay-slate from the east. Its junction with the former is most conspicuous near the 
Torsa, winding round the central mass into Glen Catcol”...... The next formation is the 
sandstone, forming the east coast, from the extreme north to Brodick, and probably 
also the base of the whole southern division.,....The trap rocks overlying the sand- 
stone are principally claystone, of a pale yellow, brown, or Jead-blue colour, but some- 
times dark-blue, when it might be mistaken for basalt. Jt is massive, columnar, or 
schistose, and occasionally passes into hornstone, compact felspar, or felspar porphyry. 
_..Lamlash is similar to the adjoming parts of Arran, consisting of a great mass of 
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Tsland,* which belongs to the parish lies in Lamlash Bay. Goatfell and 
other exceedingly high mountains are in the parish. Goatfell is inhabited by 
the eagle and ptarmigan. Glensannox to the S., resembles Glencoe in Argyle- 
shire, or Orinish in Skye, and is scarcely inferior to either. In general, the 
interior of the island abounds with beautiful highland scenery. ‘“ Here a cave 
scooped out by the sea; there a romantic amphitheatre formed by one of its 
numerous bends ; and next a white cascade, tumbling over the precipices, give 
variety to successive aspects.” Whiting Bay to south of Lamlash, wants the 
bold features of the scenery farther north, but it presents many spots of soft 
and romantic beauty, more especially about the glen of Ashdale, the beau- 
tiful valley of Glenrosa, Glensheraig, and Glencloy, reminding the tourist of 
Sir Walter Scott's appeal, in the 4th Canto, to the “ Lord of the Isles’ — 


“The hill, the vale, the tree, the tower, 

Glow’'d with the tints of evening’s hour, 
The beach was silver sheen; 

The wind breathed soft as lover's sigh, 

And oft renew'd, scem’d oft to die, 
With breathless stop between. 

O who with speech of war or woes, 

Would wish to break the soft repose 
Of such enchanting scene!” 


Superficial area of par. 42,000 ac., of which about 4000 are cultivated. Assess. 
property in 1815, £3459; in 1843, £4547. The produce is principally sent 
by steam boats to the mainland. Two annual fairs—one at Lamlash and one 
at Brodick. Roads excellent. Par, ch. situated at vill. of Lamlash ; sit. 560; 
glb. £20; stip. £273, 10s. 8d. Unap. tnds. £72, 8s. 3d.; attend. 400; Sab. 
schs, 50, Chapel of Ease at Brodick, attend. 250; and a ch. at Lochranza. 


claystone, 800 or 900 feet thick, overlying sandstone. Many veins of trap also occur; 
and one on the east side consists of basalt in the centre, with a thick coating of black 
vitreous pitchstone on the sides. Arran has innumerable relics of beathen, and pro- 
bably of drnidical superstition, among which are high erect columns of unhewn stone 
and cairns. Arran belongs chiefly to the Duke of Hamilton; and his Grace has an 
ancient, though somewhat modernized seat, termed Brodick Castle, at the head of the 
above noticed bay. It was formerly a place of some strength, and was captured by 
King Robert Bruce and a small party of followers, during his unhappy wanderings 
through the Western Islands. It was from its battlements that he saw the flame on 
the coast of Carrick, which induced him to go over prematurely to the mainland for 
the assertion of his rights, as related in so interesting a manner by Barbour, This 
castle was also repaired and garrisoned with considerable care by the Marquess of 
Hamilton, at the commencement of the religious troubles of 1638-9, as a stronghold 
for the royal service. Arran gave the title of Earl to the chief of the house of Ha- 
milton, who was regent during the minority of Mary Queen of Scots. His father, 
James, the third Lord Hamilton, was created Earl of Arran, and received the island 
of Arran as a gift from James 1V., 1503, for having negociated the king’s marriage 
with the Princess Margaret of England—Abridged from Chambers’s Gaz., p. 55, 
and Nicol’: Geology, p. 219. 

* This island rises ina conical form to the height of 1) fect, and is almost completely 
covered over with the trailing Arbutus Uva-urst; and upon the east side are immense 
ranges of columnar cliffs. Here ave shown the cave of St. Molios, his well, and chair, 
and chapel. 
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near N. extremity of par., in which a minister officiates as assistant to the two 
ministers of Arran. There is also a Free ch. and Cong. ch. at Glensannox, 
attend. 50 to 100. Pop. in 1841, 2786. In 1849 on p. r. 68 ; cas. 10; ins. or © 
fat. 2. Money reed. £240, 2s. 64d. Relief of poor on r. £178, 18s. 73d.; cas, 
£4, 18s.; med. r. £30; exp. £10, 8s.; tot. £224, 4s. 73d. Six schools. “ The f 
maximum salary for par. schs. is distributed in unequal portions among four of 
these ; Lamlash, receiving £19: Brodick, £16; Currie, £4; and Lochranza, £6, 
with nearly an equal sum from Kilmorie par.’ Attend. in Brodick and Loch- 
ranza in 1837, 148. Assembly sch. at Whitingbay, attend. 120. Private sch, at 
Lamlash, attend. 45. Par. library, consisting of betwixt 400 and 500 vols. 


PARISH OF KILMORIE—ISLAND OF ARRAN*—Occupying about half of 
the island on its W. side, its most S. extremity being in lat. 55° 29’ 30”, and 
in long. 4° 17’, and extending 24 m. from Larybeg Point to Lochranza.t Sea — 
coast rugged and bold, and surface heath-clad and mountainous. Principal 
bays—Kilpatrick, Machry, and Lochranza, the last only affording shelter or 
anchorage. Principal headlands—Dippen and the Brown Head. Off this, 
about 1 mile from shore, lies the Iron Island, a sunken rock of considerable 
length, but only visible at low water. About the same distance from land, and 
opposite Kildonan,} lies the low and green isle of Pladda, on which are two 
lights, one above the other, to distinguish them from the Cumbray lights. 
Numerous streams or rivulets and fresh water lakes in par. Loch Iorsa and 
Loch Tanna are celebrated, the former for its salmon, the latter for its trout. 
Lochranza is the only salt water loch, on the peninsula formed by which stands 
the ancient royal castle of Lochranza, now fast falling to decay. At the head 
of a glen, receding from this lake, is the mountain of Ceim-na-Callich, from the 
summit of which a very extensive prospect is obtained. To the N. E. is the 
noted sea mark, called the ‘‘ Cock of Arran,” a large block of sandstone rising 
to a considerable height. Near this coal was once wrought, haying all the 
qualities of that of Kilkenny; and there were also numerous salt pans. ‘The 


* Presb, of Kintyre—Synod of Argyll. Patron, Duke of Hamilton. P.'T, Ardrossan. 

+ The ruins of the convent of St, Bride, celebrated by Sir Walter Scott in his “ Lord 
of the Isles” as the lonely residence of Lady Isabella, were but recently to be seen at 
Lochranza, The very foundation has lately been razed and removed, and not a stone 
now marks the cloisters, where dwelt the Maid of Lorn.—New Stat. Ae., “ Bute-_ 
shire,” p. 54. 


“In that lone convent’s silent cell 
The lovely Maid of Lorn remained, 
Unnamed, unknown, while Scotland far 
Resounded with the din of war; 
And many a month, and many a day, 
Tn calm seclusion wore away.’— Lord of the Isles. 


{ North of Kildonan, a noble range of precipices called the Dippen Rocks, rise 
perpendicularly trom the sea to a height of 300 feet. A somewhat hazardous footing 
can be found along the base of the cliffs. The dash of the wayes close at hand, and 
the screams of the wild-fow] overhead, conspire to try the nerves of the adventurous. 
wayfarer. At one point, a stream issuing from the brink is projected beyond the base 
of the rocks, forming an arch of whitened spray well known to mariners,—.Andergon’s 
Guide, p. 553. 
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geological features of Arran are stated in the note to p. 213. Upon the W. 
shore are some stupendous cliffs, in which are several large caves; the largest 
is called Fingal’s, and is still believed by the natives to have been the occa- 
sional residence of that hero. This cave sheltered Bruee after he left the isle 
of Rathlin, on the coast of Ireland, and when his fortunes were at the lowest 
ebb. Area of par. 75,000 ac. Scots. Two heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. 
The arable land is chiefly confined to vicinity of the sea, producing light crops 
of oats, barley, &c., and some flax. Wale of Shiskan most fertile. Consider- 
able numbers of black cattle are exported to Ayrshire. The herring fishing is 
carried on at the N. end of the par. and the white fishing in the 8. About 90 
to 100 boats belong to the par., and in the New Stat. Ac. the value of such 
yearly is set down at £2100. Assess. property in 1815, £4447; in 1843, 
£6806, 7s. 10d. No mkt. town, nor mkt. nor harbours.* Roads and bridges 
are however good. Par. ch. sit. 882; attend. 68; glb. £12; stip. £242, 6s. 5d. 
Unap. tnds. £263, 1s. 10d. A Chapel of Ease at Shiskan, sit. 640; attend. 100 ; 
another at Lochranza, sit. 300. Free ch. at Shiskan, attend. 700 to 800. Pop. 
in 1841, 3455, In 1849 on p. r. 78; cas. 9; ins. or fat. 7; orph. or des. 4. 
Money reed, £222, 2s. 114d. Relief of poor on r, £185, 3s. 64d.; cas. 
£4, 13s. 10d. ; exp. £18, 16s.; total, £203, 13s,43d, Twelve schs. in parish, of 
which four parochial, whose salaries are—at Kilmorie, £17, 10s.; Shiskan, 
£15; TImachar, £5, 16s.; Lochranza, £10, 10s. Two assembly and one 
society’s school, The remaining five are either salaried by the inhabitants 
of district, or paid by the fees; attend, in 1837, at ten of the above twelve, 
563. “The Rey. William Shaw, author of the first Gaelic Grammar and 
Dictionary that were published, was born at Clachaig in this parish. In this 
arduous and patriotic undertaking, he was honoured with the patronage and 
advice of the Earl of Eglinton and the celebrated Dr. Samuel Johnson. As it 
claims to be the birthplace of the first Celtic scholar, so also it claims to be the 
deathplace of the first Celtic bard. Ossian is said to haye died here.” + 


PARISH OF KINGARTH {—Occupying the S. part of island of Bute.§ 64 
m. long by 23 broad, and indented by the bays of Ascog, Schoulag, and Kil- 


_* © At least none which a vessel can enter except at high water, and the largest of 
them will not, even then, admit vessels of more than fifteen tons. There is a packet 
boat from Southend to Ayr, and another from Blackwater to Campbelton, which have 
each of them a small salary, levied from the tenantry in proportion to and along with 
their rent. At the former place two converging whin dikes form a natural basin in 
which the packet lies, and at the latter a small harbour was constructed by the Par- 
liamentary commissioners. But neither of them can accommodate more than half a 
dozen vessels, nor admit them except at full tide.” —New Stat. Ac., “ Buteshire,” p. 64, 

+t New Stat. Ac., “ Buteshire,” p. 51. 

+ Presb. of Dunoon—Synod of Argyle. Patron, Marquess of Bute. P.'T. Rothesay. 

§ The northern end of the island is projected into the district of Cowal, Argyle- 
shire, and the water division between the island and the latter is often so slender, 
that vessels find a difficulty in navigating the straits, which obtain the title of the 
Kyles of Bute. The length of the island is 18 miles, and its breadth averages 4. 
About the middle it is narrowed by the indentation of bays on cither side. Towards 
Cowal it is bleak and mountainous, but on the southern parts it consists of green fertile 
eminences or low hills, either affording excellent pasture, or capable, with the low 
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chattan, to E., and Sealpsie, Stravanan, and Dunagoil, to W. Highest eleva- 
tion, Suidhe Chatain, 520 ft. above level of sea. Only headland, Garrochhead. 
Area, 8400 ac., of which 1000 under wood. Two heritors of £100 Scots valued 
rent. The fisheries produce about £1000 annually. Assess. property in 1815, 
£3820; in 1843, £3954, 3s. 8d. Nearest mkt. town, Rothesay. Par. ch. glb, 
£8; stip. £196, 10s. 11d. Free ch. attend. 150. Pop. in 1841, 931. In 1849 ; 
on p.r. 13; cas. 2; ins. or fat. 2. Money recd, £90, 19s. 2d. Relief of poor | 


on r. £52, 2s, 3d.; cas. 14s. 3d; med. r. £4, 9s. Gd.; exp, £15, 6s. ; tot. £72, 12s. 
Par. schm. salary £25, 13s. 4d.; attend. in 1837, 36. There are two other 
schs., in one of which, attend. 37. The ruins of the chapel of St. Blane, sup- 
posed to have been founded by the saint whose name it bears, who flourished 
about close of tenth century, are in this parish. 


PARISH OF ROTHESAY*—Occupying the N. part and about two-thirds of 
the island of Bute.t Surface hilly, but there are some small valleys which are 
exceedingly fertile and pleasing in appearance. The coast line is about 35 m.,, 


grounds, of being cultivated, so as to produce excellent crops of barley, oats, &. The 
island is distinguished altogether for picturesque beauty and salubrity of climate. 
Neither mists nor thick crawling fogs, the curse of the east of Scotland, infest it; 
snow never lies on its hills; and the only evil of its climate, is a liability to sudden 
heavy rains. Here, as in all the west of Scotland, there is little or no extent of sea 
beach in comparison with other coasts. The sea continually washes the base of the 
green or heathy mountains. The shore is in most places rocky, with several good 
natural harbours, On the south-eastern side it is now covered with plantations raised 
by the taste of the Marquess of Bute, whose seat of Mount Stewart, an elegant modern 
mansion, lies on the woody slope facing the entrance to the Clyde. The view of the 
island from the sea is enlivened by several other cottages in the different green dechi-. 
vities. In the interior, in a secluded situation, is situated the cottage of the elder 
Kean, the tragedian, whose taste was manifested by the selection of this charming | 
island as a retreat from the world. Bute has for many years been the place of summer 
resort for sea-bathing and ruralization to the fashionable mercantile gentry of the 
west, who congregate chiefly in and about Rothesay, its capital. The northern por- 
tion of the island is mica-slate, approaching to chlorite-slate, and containing granu- 
larly laminar or foliated quartz. The chlorite is sometimes massive or crystallized in 
hexagonal prisms or plates, or disseminated as the colouring matter through a very 
dark green quartz. At its southern extremity, this formation alternates with clay- 
slate greywacke, and limestone, forming bare and rugged hills. These beds all dip 
south-east at 20° to 60°, and are bounded by a line from Rothesay to Scalpsie Bay. 
South of this red sandstone and conglomerate follow, representing the rocks of Ayr- 
shire, as the former formation did those of Argyle...... Alluvial formations are com: 
paratively rare in this island; but south of Rothesay several raised beaches and inland 
cliffs may be observed, Sothatinne numerous shells, mostly of recent species, though | 
some now unknown in this frith, and others probably extinct. Bute gives the title of 
Marguess to a family of the name of Stewart, a branch of the royal family of Scotland. 
The Marquess of Bute is descended in a direct line from Sir John Stewart, a son of 
Robert IL, who hy his father’s grant became possessed of the island of Bute, with 
the heritable jurisdiction of the county, in which he was confirmed by a charter of his 
brother Robert TIL The family was elevated to an earldom in the person of Sir 
James, a privy councillor of Queen Anne, in the year 1703.—Abridged from Cham- 
hevs's Gazetteer, p. 117, and Nicol’s Geology, p. 218. 

* Presb. of Dunoon—Synod of Argyle. Baa Marquess of Bute. P.'T. Rothesay, 

+ Rothesay gives the title of Duke to the heir apparent of the British Crown. 5 
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and is neither bold nor flat. Bays—Scalpsie, St. Ninians, Kames, and Rothe- 
say; the last of which is remarkably beautiful, and affords one of the finest 
anchorages in W. of Scotland. Five lochs in parish, and a sulphuretted spring 
discovered in 1831, of great use in cutaneous and glandular diseases. Area, 
3l sq.m. Total annual produce of land is stated in New Stat. Ac. at £21,397. 
Herring fishing is carried on to a considerable extent in the Kyles of Bute. A 
cotton mill at Rothesay, employing aboye 360 hands; a power-loom factory, 
employing from 50 to 90; several cooperages, two yards for boat-building, and 
atanyard. In 1837 total registered tonnage of vessels belonging to Rothesay, 
2950 tons. In 1850, the number of vessels belonging to the port was 14. 
Assess. property in 1815, £3457; in 1843, £15,822, 17s. 4d. Rothesay is the 
only mkt. town; and Port-Bannatyne, at the head of the beautiful bay of 
Kames, the only village, The imports are—salt, cotton, hides, bone dust, grain, 
lime, sandstone, barrel staves, lead, iron, and colonial produce: the exports 
are—cotton yarn, cotton cloth, fresh fish, timber, leather, barley, potatoes, and 
turnips. In 1850 the total amount of imports was 17,390 tons; and of exports, 
1180. The town of Rothesay thus presents, in addition to its romantic situa- 
tion in its crescent-shaped bay, protected by the encircling hills, a bustling 
and active appearance. With its numerous yillas and luxuriant shrubberies 
fronting the bay—fuchsias in particular attaining quite a remarkable size — 
the scene exhibited is one of unusual animation; and the sailing to and fro 
of steam vessels, in communication with Glasgow, Greenock, Campbelton, 
Inverary, &c., continually imparts fresh interest. Branches of the Union, Wes- 
tern, Clydesdale, and Royal Banks, and a savings bank; a subscription, youths’ 
and mechanics’ libraries; two public reading rooms and five friendly societies ; 
a farmers’ society, with an excellent library ; above fifty public houses; and a 
total abstinence society, with 157 adult and 200 juvenile members. An annual 
show of cattle, and another of sceds, roots, and dairy produce. The county 
buildings and prison, 2 handsome and spacious structure in the castellated style, 
was erected in 1532. Close to the town stands the ancient Royal Castle of 
Rothesay, the favourite residence of Robert III. It was burned down by Earl 
of Argyle in 1685. The closet in which Robert IIT. died is still pointed ont. 
The walls are very richly overgrown with ivy.* In the immediate vicinity of 
Port Bannatyne stands Kames Castle, an old fortified mansion still inhabited. 
As a royal burgh, the town is under the government of a council, consisting 
of eighteen, who elect a proyost and three bailies. Revenue of the burgh in 
1850, £1133, 11s. 62d. Harbour dues in 1850, £479, 2s. 640. Par. ch. sit. 
1000; glb. £25 ; stip., in conjunction with that of North Bute (recently erected 
out of the par. of Rothesay, but the teinds pertaining to which have not yet 


* “Here,” says Miss Sinclair, “an ash tree recently contrived to grow on the 
summit of a stone arch, till the trunk attamed to a circumference of 9 feet, when it 
fell to the ground; and after so long setting an example of frugality in living with- 
out nourishment, it became « means of overfeeding others. having been cut into a 
dining-table for George 1V. Within the castle we admired a fine old thorn, 6 feet 
in circumference, and 45 feet high, which fell prostrate on the ground last Novem- 
ber, but still (in 1840) puts out a mass of leaves, as if the roots yet had nourishment 
from the ground, instead of the empty air in which they are upraised, preserving 
its foliage green and fresh without, but worn and bare withiu,” 
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been separately ascertained), £478, 1s. Unap. tnds, £186, 16s.8d. North Bute 


ch. attend. 150; Sab. schs. 40. Chapel of Ease Gaelic ch., sit. 600. Chapel of 
Ease, new par. ch., sit. 900; attend. 500 to 700; Sab. schs. 90. Free ch. 

attend. 750; Sab. schs. 100. West Free ch. attend. 1000; Sab. schs. 260, 
Gaelic Free ch. 400; Sab. schs. 41. U.P. ch. attend. 350; Sab. schs. 140. 

Epis. ch. attend. 40 to 50. Ref. P. 8. ch. attend. during day, 176; evening, 
500; Sab. schs. 50. Pop. in 1841, 6382. In 1840, the writer in New Stat, Ac. 
says, “The poor of this parish have always been superintended by the kirk- 
session, and their wants supplied without recourse to assessment. The number 
of poor on the roll in 1839 was 180, and the average sum allotted to each for 
the year was £1, 11s. 6d., besides an allowance of coals in winter, from a yearly 
subscription of £80 or £90 for that special purpose.” In 1849 on p. r. 241; 
cas. 16; ins. or fat. 1; orph. or des. 16. Assess. £1060; other sources, £8, 
19s. 53d.; total, £1068, 19s.53d. Relief of poor on r. £953, 8s.34d.; cas. £31, 

9s. Ghd. ; ‘wed. ¥. £48, 15s. Gd.; exp. £102, 14s. Sd. ; tot. £1136, 7s. 11d. “The 
number of schools in this par. ‘is fifteen. ‘There is one par. school, with three 
assistant teachers. The salary is £38, 0s. 6d. per annum, with no garden. The 
Marquess of Bute built, three years ago, a large apartment, at his own charge, 
in connection with the par. school-house, for the encouragement of education 
and of the present distinguished teacher: no rent is charged for it, so long as 
the teacher keeps able assistants and gives satisfaction to the public. Two of 
the schools are partially endowed by the Marquess of Bute. Two have their 
school-rooms free. One is a school of industry for females, and is supported by 
subscriptions and a penny a-week from each scholar. Three are ladies’ board- 
ing schools, of an excellent description, and admit day scholars also. The num- 
ber of scholars attending these schools in the spring of the present year was 
921, or 1 out of every 6} of the population. The state of the schools generally, 
and the style of education in them, are excellent. There is scarcely a young 
person brought up in the parish who cannot read and write.’* Among 
the eminent men connected with the parish—King Robert III.; Robert 
Wallace, bishop of the Isles; the celebrated John Earl of Bute, prime minister 
to George III., died here. Matthew Stewart, professor of mathematics in the 
University of Edinburgh, son of Dr. Dugald Stewart, minister of this parish, 

and father of the late Professor Dugald Stewart of Edinburgh, was born here 
in 1717. 


* New Stat. Ac., “ Buteshire,” p. 114. 
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GENERAL DESCRIPTION.* 


Ts is the most northerly county on the mainland of Scotland; in 58° 
37’ N. lat. and 3° W. long., haying W. and N. the county of Suther- 
land, E. the North Sea, and N. the Ocean. It forms a peninsula of an 
irregularly triangular form, joined by its base to the mainland. That part 
of it which lies to the N. and W. of Ulbster, forms a monotonous undu- 
lating plain, almost devoid of running streams, and deformed by stagnant 
pools of water and dreary mosses, in many places covered by a black rusty 
crust of accumulating bog iron-ore. The only dry ground is along the 
edge of the cliffs which rise precipitously from the ocean. The southern 
part is more diversified with hills, rocks, and valleys, and is drained by 
more numerous streams, It has an area of 1616 sq. m., or 395,680 ac., of 
which about 70,000 are cultivated, 75,000 uncultivated, and 250,680 ac. 
unprofitable. In the interior there are upwards of thirty small fresh 
water lakes. The chief rivers are Forss and Thurso, on N. W., and Wick 
and Berrydale on S. E., in which there are salmon fishings; and all the 
lakes, rivers, and burns abound with trout. Morven, Seariben, and the 
Maiden Pap mountains are very steep, the latter rising 2000 feet, and 
towards their summit present nothing but bare rock. The Ord of Caith- 
ness is 1200 feet above the sea, and the sea coast, with the exception of 
the bays of Sandside, Dunnet, Duncansby, and Keiss, is a bold rocky 
shore, from the Ord, all along the coast to Drumholasten. 

The Ord of Caithness has been long known as affording appearances of 
interest. On crossing this mountain from the Green Table, no secondary 
strata can be detected until we arrive at the Burn of Ousedale, and there 
it is rested on by that series of sandstone and shale which forms the 


* The Sheriff Court for the county, and the Commissary and Small Debt Court, 
are held at Wick every Tuesday during Session. Quarter Sessions are held at Wick 
and Thurso; the Justice of Peace Small Debt Court at Wick each alternate Monday, 
at Thurso each alternate Thursday, and at Lybster on Wednesday monthly. Places 
and times of meeting of the Sheriff Courts under the Small Debt Act—at Thurso, ten 
times annually, viz., once in every fiye weeks, on Friday; at Lybster, ten times an- 
nually, yiz., once in every five weeks, on Thursday. 
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greater part of the county of Caithness. The relations of the granite at 
this point to the sandstone are remarkable, both rocks being so intimately 
blended, that it is quite impossible to fix a line of demarcation between 
them. A late geologist who visited this place has stated, “ that a eommon 
eye might easily confound them, and a hypothetical geologist consider this 
a true gradation between these rocks.” ‘To this it is rejoined by Mr. Cun- 
ningham,* “if such were not recognised, the vision of the observer must 
certainly be one of an uncommon description, and that a geologist may 
see such a gradation without meriting the title of ‘hypothetical.’” Exten- 
sive horizontal beds of sandstone cover the level plains, above which is a 
deep till clay, surmounted by a deep fertile loam. Fossil fish and traces 
of vegetable remains are abundant in the shale and sandstone; and lead — 
ore has been found. The peculiar features of this district are closely con- 
nected with its rock formations, which dip regularly northwards at a low 
angle, and have been little disturbed by intruding rocks. Nothing can 
more forcibly demonstrate the highly beneficial effects of these igneous 
formations, which have sometimes been described as inconsistent with a 
scheme of perfect wisdom and beneficence, than the consequences seen 
to result from their absence. Scarce a sixth of this county is cultivated, 
and nearly two-thirds are regarded as unprofitable; whilst in Fife, where 
igneous rocks abound, the cultivated ground is two-thirds, and the 
unprofitable surface about a tenth. In Fife, 250 individuals dwell on — 
every square mile, in Caithness they do not amount to 50. 

The climate is damp and chill, and certainly more rainy than that of the 
greater part of the eastern coast of Scotland, but not so wet as that of the 
western side. The rains are most frequent in the spring and autumn, 
About the beginning of January there is generally a fall of snow, which 
continues, in the upper district, to the end of February, and sometimes 
but very seldom to the middle of March. In the level country, particu- 
larly on the coast, the snow lasts much shorter, which is attributed to the 
wind blowing in the winter and spring months, mostly from the north, the 
east, and the south-east; all of which coming from the sea, haye a tendency 
to bring on a thay. In the month of May a north-west wind generally 
blows; the sky is dusky, with but little rain. The coldness of the weather _ 
at this season is a great bar to vegetation ; and in the eastern parts of the 
county, where the soil is a mixture of black earth and sand, and consequently 
rather tender, it has a tendency to promote the increase of that species of 
vermin, called here the storee, which destroy the young plants of barley 
and oats, by cutting the roots below the ground. The farmers preserve 
their young cabbage plants from these insects, by dipping their roots in 
lime and water, before they are put into the ground, when transplanted. ; 


* See Geognostical Account of Sutherland, “ High. Soc. Tr., 1841.” 
+ See Nicol’s Geology, p. 206. 
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Agriculture, till about the commencement of the present century, was 
nowhere in Britain in a more degraded and semi-barbarous condition than 
here, but it now walks abroad with a rapidity of movement, and an apt 
address and skill in practice, which are making the amende honourable for 
its former deep delinquencies. The land rent has increased about ten- 
fold during the last 100 years; and that of one estate, and probably the 
ayerage for the parish, has increased threefold since 1814. The principal 
improvements which have taken place within the last thirty years, in as 
far as agriculture is concerned, haye been thus briefly enumerated :— 
* Fully 2000 acres of waste ground reclaimed; better accommodations 
in farm buildings; a vast extent of enclosures’ executed; agriculture 
much more systematically and advantageously pursued; more attention 
given to the culture and clearing of the land; draining practised much 
more extensively, and executed in a much more skilful style; better 
breeds of horses, cows, and sheep; superior facilities both for expedition 
and security in conyeying them to the southern markets; a much wider 
breadth of turnips sown and heavier crops raised; and consequently, a 
much larger quantity of stock reared and fed, and fitted in a much shorter 
time for the butcher.” * 

Oats and bear, or bigg, are the principal corn crops. Wheat has been 
raised, but the climate is not suitable for it. Potatoes are largely culti- 
vated, and the extent of land under turnip is now vastly greater than at 
any former period. The greatest change has taken place in the vicinity 
of Wick and Thurso, but especially the former. It may sound like a 
reproach, but it is a well known fact, that the improvements and modern 
comforts of Caithness have been brought about almost entirely by wealth 
drawn from the seas. Property is in a few hands, and mostly under 
entail. Farms are frequently let in small patches, and only from year to 
year. But despite these untoward circumstances, improvements of all 
sorts haye, within these few years, been, as stated above, carried on 
with a spirit that no one could have conceived possible. At no very 
distant period, the breed of cattle in Caithness was the very worst in 
the highlands. The lands were so much overstocked, that the cattle 
were not half fed, and many died each spring. But now, through the 
patriotic exertions of the late Sir John Sinclair and other gentlemen, 
a great change for the better has been effected. The Argyle and Skye 
breeds of cattle have been extensively introduced ; the stocks of different 
individuals are no longer allowed to herd together in the winter season ; 
and the stock is more’ nearly adjusted to the pasture. The breed of sheep 
has also been improved by the introduction of Cheviots. In consequence of 
these and other cireumstances, the value of property in this remote county 


* New Stat. Ac., “ Caithness-shire,” p. 100. 
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has advanced astonishingly; and but for the embarrassed state of some 


proprietors, and the want of capital, the progression would have been still _ 


greater. The last Highland Society’s Exhibition at Inverness proved, 
that Caithness henceforth will not yield the palm to any of her neighbours, 
Till lately, the cottages of the peasantry were generally hovels of a most 
miserable description ; but their houses are now somewhat improved, and 
there are many farm houses of recent erection, the cost of rearing which, 
individually, varies from £500 to £1000, and these are rapidly increasing. 
Many thousand bolls of oats and bear of a good quality are annually 
exported. Besides an export of cattle, corn, kelp, salmon, cod, herrings, 
bacon, and some butter and cheese, there is now also a considerable 
exportation of wool, in consequence of the new system of sheep farming 
introduced into the county. 

The valued rent of the county in 1674 was £37,256 Scots; the annual 
value of real property as assessed in 1815, £35,469; in 1842-3, £65,869. 
Rent per acre in 1810-11, 1s. 5d.; in 1842-3, 2s. 74d. Gross rental in 
1810-11, £30,926; in 1842-3, £57,982. Average of the fiar prices from 
1844 to 1850— Oatmeal, 15s. 84d.; bear, 22s. 0;4d.; early Angus oats, 
18s. 5d.; Sanday oats, 18s. 5d. 

The fisheries are the principal branch of trade, and from 150,000 to 
200,000 barrels are annually cured for export to the English and Irish mkts. 
Wick has now become the principal seat of the British herring fishery. 
Its important suburb, Pulteneytown, built on the south side of the bay, 
on land feued by the British Fishery Society, has grown up with some- 
thing like the rapidity of a manufacturing village. During the fishing 
season, from 1500 to 2000 boats, having each at an ayerage a crew of about 
five men, rendezvous here. Of these, about 500 belong to the town, the 
others being collected from all parts of the coast, from Northumberland 
on the E., round to the remotest of the Hebrides on the W. Much 
wealth has in consequence been brought to the town, and a great demand 
has been created for the produce of the surrounding country. Cultivation 
has however more than kept pace with the increased demand; for be- 
sides supplying the wants of the immense population engaged in the 
fisheries, large quantities of grain and wool are, as we have said, annually 
exported. The refuse herrings make excellent manure. 

Formerly Caithness was almost inaccessible except by sea, but now the 
mail coach from Inverness regularly reaches Wick, and even Thurso, on 


the extreme N. coast of the island. Within the last few years, above 


200 miles of road have been made at the expence of the gentlemen of 
the county, exclusive of about 50 miles made by the parliamentary eom- 
missioners. 

Pop. in 1801, 22,609 ; in 1851, 38,542, of whom, 18,146 were males, 


and 20,396 females, Inhab, houses, 6973; uninhab. do. 95; building, 54. 
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In the middle ages, this part of Scotland belonged for some time to the 
kings of Norway. The Scandinavian origin, or at least admixture of the 
people, is pourtrayed in their tall forms and soft fair countenances ; the 
names of places, and the language generally spoken, show undoubted 
marks of foreign extraction; and nowhere in the county, except on the 
borders of Sutherland, are Gselic sounds to be heard. In 1849 on poor r. 
1776; cas. 336; ins. or fat. 69; orph. or des. 25. Assessed, £4713, 7s. 
Old.; other sources, £1037, 14s. Tid. ; total, £5751, 1s. 8d. Relief of 
poor on r. £4501, 6s. 11d.; cas. £286, 3s. 4d.; med. r. £273, 4s. 4d.; 
exp. £514, 19s. 1ld.; total, £5576, 4s. 6d. In the tables of criminal 
offenders for 1849, reported by her Majesty’s Advocate for Scotland, of 
sixteen offenders, eleven could only read, or read and write imperfectly. 

Caithness was anciently a bishoprick, the earliest traces of which refer 
its origin to the twelfth century. It is now divided into ten parishes. In 
1837, there were ten parish schools, attended by 721 scholars; and 85 
private schools, 50 of which were attended by 2383 scholars. 

The county town is Wick, the only royal burgh in the shire. The 
towns of Wick, Kirkwall, Dornoch, Dingwall, Tain, and Cromarty, return 
an M.P. Thurso is a burgh of barony. 

The chief seats in the county are —Barrogill Castle, Thwrso Castle, Dun- 
beath Castle, and Freswick; Murkle, Hempriggs, and Akergill; Barrock, 
Forse, Castle Hill, Sweeny, Watten House, Brabster, Hopewell, Sandside, 
Banniskirk, Olvick, Thuva, Pennyland, Stempster, Scuthel, Stanstill, &e. 

At Dunbeath are an ancient village and the ruins of Dunbeath Castle ; 
and the most ancient castles in the county are those of Girnigoe and 
Sinclair, erected by the Thanes of Caithness on a bold narrow promontory, 
separated from the coast by a channel of little breadth, on N. side of 
Noss Head, near Wick. ‘The ruins of many ancient towers crown the 
cliffs of the rugged shores, as if still watching the approach of the northern 
pirates. Of course the famed John O’Groat’s House must not be omitted, 
albeit nothing more is to be seen than the indented site of a house on a 
green knoll close to the beach.* 


* The traditional story of John O’Groat is this—In the reign of James IV. of 
Scotland, Malcolm, Gavin, and John de Groat (supposed to have been brothers, and 
originally from Holland), arrived in Caithness from the south of Scotland, bringing 
with them a letter written in Latin by that prince, recommending them to the coun- 
tenance and protection of his loving subjects of the county of Caithness. They pur- 
chased or got possession of the lands of Warse or Dungis Bay, lying in the parish of 
Canisbay, on the side of the Pentland Frith; and each of them obtained an equal share 
of the property they acquired. In process of time, their families increased, and there 
came to be eight different proprietors of the name of Groat, who possessed these lands 
amongst them; but whether the three original settlers split their property among their 
children, or whether they purchased for them small possessions from one another, does 
not appear. These eight families having lived peaceably and comiortably in their 
small possessions for a number of years, established an annual meeting to celebrate 
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The county returns an M.P. Constituency in 1851-2, 642.* 

The prevailing name in Caithness is Sinclair; and the county gives the 
title of earl to the family of Sinelair, descended from the French St. Clair.f 
See Agricultural Survey of Caithness, by Captain Henderson, and General 
View of the Northern Counties, by Sir John Sinclair. 


the anniversary of the arrival of their ancestors on that coast. In the course of their 
festivity on one of these occasions, a question arose respecting the right of taking the 
door, and sitting at the head of the table, and such like points of precedency (each 
contending for the seniority and chieftainship of the clan), which increased to such a 
height, as would probably have proved fatal in its consequences to some, if not all of 
them, had not John de Groat, who was proprietor of the ferry, interposed. He expa- 
tiated on the happiness they had hitherto enjoyed since their arrival in that remote 
corner, owing to the harmony which had subsisted among them. He assured them, 
that as soon as they began to split and quarrel among themselves, their neighbours, 
who till then had treated them with respect, would fall upon them, take their property 
from them, and expel them from the county. He therefore made a proposal to build 
a honse in a particular form, which should be the property of the whole family, and 
in which every man should find himself the master, and which should satisfy them 
all with respect to precedency, and prevent the possibility of such disputes among 
them at their future anniversary meetings. They all acquiesced, and departed in 
peace. In due time, John de Groat, to fulfil his engagement, built a room, distinct 
by itself, of an octagon shape, with eight doors and windows in it; and having placed 
in the middle a table of oak of the same shape, when the next amniversary meeting 
took place, he desired each of them to enter at his own door, and sit at the head of 
the table, he himself taking the seat that was left unoccupied. By this ingenious 
contrivance, any dispute in regard to rank was prevented, as they all found themselves 
on a footing of equality, and their former harmony and good-humour were restored. 

* “This county and the shire of Sutherland were, from 1756 until the year 1807, 
considered as one sheriffdom; but there is now a Sheriff-depute for each county. 
Until the passing of the Reform Act, Caithness was coupled with the Isle of Bute, on 
the south-west of Scotland, and each county returned a representative alternately. 
This half species of franchise was felt to be a grievance that ought to be remedied. 
In fact, Bute and Caithness were so distant from each other, that no common interest 
could be supposed to exist between them, more than between Cornwall and Caithness 
at the two extremities of the British Isle. The only other instances of such political 
representation in Scotland were Kinross and Clackmannan, and Nairn and Cromarty; 
but these were contiguous districts, which had a common interest in every local poli- 
tical occurrence, and might therefore, with much more propriety, be incorporated 
together,”"—FFull. Gaz., vol. i. p. 186. 

+ “ This peerage is of remote antiquity. Before the year 1450, it was enjoyed by 
three successive families, who lost it either by forfeiture or extinction. At length it 
was renewed in the person of William Sinclair, Earl of Orkney, a great grandson by 
the female line of Robert 11. He was made Chancellor of Scotland in the reign of 
James II., and received a grant of the earldom of Caithness. The earldom of Orkney 
having been derived from the king of Norway, though confirmed by a Scottish mo- 
narch, was resigned to the Crown in the reign of James III. ‘The title was long after 
revived, but not in the family of the Sinclairs of Caithness.” — Chamb. Gaz. p. 122, 
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PARISH OF BOWER*—11 m. S. E. of Thurso, having Wick on E., 7 m. 
long by 3 broad, lying generally low, with a long extended vale from W. to 
E. Two Lochs, Alterwall and Scarmelet. Assessed property in 1842-3, 
£4300, 4s. 5d. Seven heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. Par. ch. sit. 441; 
glb. £5, 5s.; stip. £221, 1s. 6d. Unap. tnds, £106, 15s. 10d. Free ch. attend. 
400 to 500. Pop. in 1841, 1689. Average poor in 1840, 53, Exp. £18. In 
1849 on p. r. 53; cas. 1; orph. or des. 7. Money recd. £102, 6s. 8d. Relief 
of poor on r. £63, 18s. 6d.; cas, 7s.; med. r. £13, 3s. 10d.; exp. £10, 7s. 11d; 
tot. £87, 17s. 3d. Par. schm. salary, maximum; attend. in 1837, 56; three 
other schs., attend. 127, The parish contains both Norse and Celtic antiquities, 
and in it some large fossil remains of deer, &c., have been discovered. On one of 
the highest grounds stands Stone Lud, about 8 ft. out of the earth, supposed to 
be connected with the ancient worship of the Scandinavian deities. 


PARISH OF CANISBAY +—On the N. E. point of the county, where the sea 
boundaries are the Pentland Frith t and the German Ocean, comprehending 
the island of Stroma.§ The interior is flattish, and the soil luxuriant and pro- 
ductive, consisting of green fields, which are refreshed by showers of spray from 
the raging seas around. The coast is bold and precipitous, Duncansbay Ilead || 
lying in lat. 58° 30’ N., long. 3° 1! W.; about 1} m. E. N. E. of John O’Groat’s 
House. The bays on the coast are — Duncanshay, Freswick, and Gills. At 
Duncansbay Head the geological strata are highly confused, the upper red sand- 


* Presb. of Caithness—Synod of Sutherland and Caithness. Patron, Sir James 
Colquhoun, Bart. P. T. Wick. 

+ Presb. of Caithness— Synod of Sutherland and Caithness, Patron, Sinclair of 
Freswick. P.T. Huna. 

¢ The passage of this gulf is well known to mariners as the most perilous of the 
Scottish seas, arising from the conflicts of the tides of the Atlantic and German 
Oceans, which are rendered more hazardous by the island of Stroma and the Pentland 
Skerries, two uninhabited islands, with some contiguous rocks, situated in the middle 
of the opening of the frith. “In the evidence submitted to the House of Commons, 
along with the Report of Sir Edward Parry on the Caledonian Canal, many curious 
anecdotes are related, showing the detention which vessels often are subjected to in 
attempting to pass from one side of the island to the other through the Pentland 
Frith. Thus a house in Neweastle despatched two vessels on the same day, one for 
Liverpool by the north of Scotland, and the other by the English Channel and the 
Cape of Good Hope for Bombay, in the East Indies. The latter reached its destina- 
tion first! We also happen to know, that not many years ago,ashipowner at Inverness 
sent off a vessel on Christmas Day for Liverpool, and which had to go “ round about,” 
as the Caledonian Canal was then undergoing some repair, On the Ist of January 
she got into Stromness harbour in Orkney, along with a fleet of other traders, and 
there they lay weatherbound till the middle of Apri?, when the Inverness skipper was 
the first to venture out in prosecution of her voyage.”—Anderson’s Highland Guide, 
p. 421. The larger of the Skerries is about four and a-half miles north of Duncansbay 
Head, has a lighthouse, with a higher and a lower light, the former 170 feet above 
the sea, in lat. 58° 41’ N., and long. 2° 55’ W.; the latter 140 feet in height, and 100 
feet N.N.E. of the former. Upwards of 4000 loaded vessels, aggregate tonnage (4,000 
tons annually, pass through the frith, exclusive of ships of war and vessels in ballast. 

§ Length two and a half miles, breadth one and a half miles; shores rocky and 
precipitous. It has some corn land, and on it are the remains of an old castle and an 
ancient chapel. 

||, On its highest part is an ancient watch-tower, commanding a magnificent view. 
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stones dipping at 70° to the N. N. W., whilst the lower flags are raised to the 
top of the cliff. This is fissured in various directions by deep perpendicular 
gullies, some running far into the interior, whilst others separate large masses 
from the shore, whose horizontal strata give them the aspect of ruined buildings. 
The whole forms a scene of singular grandeur, very characteristic of the Caith- 
ness coast, and indeed of the red sandstone generally in Scotland. The north 
coast of John O’Groat’s House is low, with reefs of the upper red sandstone, 
here fine grained and compact. At Canisbay, a fault again raising the inferior 
flags, the shore forms a cliff, and the headlands for the most part consist of red 
sandstone resting on the flags. At Barrogill Castle, the under series is well dis- 
played, the beds being blue calcareous schists, enclosing a bed of brown bitu- 
minous slate, burnt for fuel; blue and gray siliceous schists, with shivery folia 
of sandy shale; tabular calcareous sandstones, with indurated fissile pyritiferous 
beds ; and above all, honeycombed beds with green shale. The caleareous rocks 
contain scales, and are burnt for lime, while blotches of soft adhesive bitumen 
cover the flags.* No river and only a few rivulets. Area about 38,300 acres 
Assess. property in 1515, £4264; in 1842-3, £3674, 12s. 8d. Three heritors 
of £100 Seots valued rent. The principal roads are those leading from Huna 8, 
to Wick, and W. to Thurso. Two post offices, Mey and Huna. The chief resi- 
dences are Brabster Castle, Barrogill Castle, and Freswick. Par. ch. sit. 512; 
glb. £6; stip. £237, 18s. 9d. Unap. tnds, £41, 13s. Free ch. attend. 500; 
Sab. schs. 80, A small Bap. ch. at Mill of Mey. Pop. in 1841, 2306. Tn 1849 
on p.r. 72; cas. 5; ins. or fat.4. Money recd. £284,15s.11d, Relief of poor 
on r. £165, 17s. 6d.; cas. £5, 13s. 4d.; med. r. £15; exp, £17, 10s.; total, 
£204,0s. 10d, Par. schm. salary, maximum, with allowance of £2, 2s. for a 
garden ; attend. in 1857, 40; five other schs. attend 253. 


———S 


| 


PARISH OF DUNNET+t— Occupying the N. extremity of Caithness, and the 
most northerly land of the island of Great Britain; its N, W. extremity being 
a peninsula formed by Dunnet Bay on one side and an indentation of the 
Pentland on the other, and terminated by Dunnet Head;t 10 m. long by 2% 
broad, with searcely an eminence but Dunnet Head, but here presenting a 
coast of precipitous rocks and cliffs from 100 to 400 ft. high. Several secure 
havens, Brough, Ifam, and Scarfskerry. The soil is in general lizht, and by 
far the greater part is incapable of cultivation, consisting of moors, mosses, 
and sandy wastes. Assess. property in 1849-3, £4268, 10s. ‘Two heritors of 
£100 Scots valued rent. To E.of Dunnet Head lies the hamlet Dunnet. Four 
annual fairs. Par. ch. sit. 680; glb. £10; stip. £221, 1s. 6d. Unap. tnds. 
£13, 8s. 9d. Free ch. attend. 700; Sab. schs. 100. Pop. in 1841, 1880. In 
1849, on p. r. 94; cas, 4; ins. or fat. 6. Money received, 250, 6s. 9d.; relief 
of poor on r. £211, 3s. 3$d.; cas. £3, 7s. 4d.; med. r. £16, 1]s.; exp. 


* See Nicol’s Geology, p. 208. : 

t Presb. of Caithness—Synod of Sutherland and Caithness. Patron, Sir James 
Colquhoun, Bart. P.T. Dunnet. 

} There is a lighthouse, 340 feet above the sea, in lat. 58° 40’ N., long. 3° 21’ W.. 
Dunnet Head contains a considerable extent of pasture. A variety of sea-fowl fre- 
quent the rocks, among which is the layer or puffin, found in no other part of Britain, 
except Hoyhead in Orkney and the cliffs of Dover. ? 
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£19, 5s. 2d.; tot. £250, 6s. 93d. Par. schm. salary, maximum ; attend. in 1837, 
51. A few other schs. are kept up during the winter season. There are two 
inner cells of Picts houses at Ham; and vestiges of some Rom. Catholic chapels 
are still yisible, 


PARISH OF HALKIRK*—Lying to S. of Thurso, 20 miles long by 7 to 8 
broad, with a flat surface, Spittal Hill being the only noticeable eminence, 
but chiefly pastured with sheep, though there are several straths covered with, 
in some places, a clay or loam mixed with moss. Numerous streams which 
feed the rivers Thurso and Forse; and also a number of small lakes, the 
largest of which is Loch Cathel, 4 m. long by 2} broad. Area about 90 sq. 
m. Assess. property in 1842-3, £6052, 3s. Sd. Six heritors of £100 Scots 
valued rent. Nearest mkt. town, Thurso. An annual mkt. Three villages or 
hamlets, Halkirk, Dirlet, and Dale. There are several ancient castles; that 
of Braalt has walls of immense thickness, surmounting an eminence on the 
banks of the Thurso. Par. ch. sit, 858; glb. £8; stip. £237, 18s. 9d. Unap. 
crown tnds. £278, 9s. 3d. Halkirk Free ch., attend. 680; Sab. schs. 70. 
Westerdale and Auchrainey Free ch., attend. 860,t There is also a mission 
belonging to the Established ch. at Auchrainey. Pop. in 1841, 2963. In 
1840, the average number on p. r. was 100, and the expenditure £25. In 
1849 on p. r. 126; cas. 16; ins. or fat. 5; orph. or des. 1. Money received, 
£266, 14s. 53d. Relief of poor on r. £169, 7s. 2d.; cas. £6, 5s.; med. r. 
£25; exp. £32, Os, 1ld.; tot. £232, 13s. 1d. Par. schm. salary, maximum ; 
attend. in 1837, 60. Ten other schs., at four of which attend, 220. There are 
several friendly societies. 


PARISH OF LATHERON §— On the North Sea, 14 miles S, W. of Wick, 
27 miles long by 12 to 15 broad, presenting a diversified and mountainous 
country, intersected with straths, through which the rivers Donbeath, Lang- 
well, and Berriedale flow, the lower grounds being arable, though the soil is in 
general poor and stony. Chief hills— Morven, Scaraben, and Maiden Pap. 
Principal headlands — Ord, Berriedale Head, and Clythness. The granite of 
the Ord is followed to the north, in the interior by gneiss, and this by quartz 
rock, connected with the old red sandstone conglomerate, forming the fine 


* Presb. of Caithness —Synod of Caithness and Sutherland. Patron, Sir James 
Colquhoun, Bart. P.T, Thurso, 

+ “It is not a little deserving the attention of the antiquary, as exhibiting a style 
of building apparently but a stage in advance of the round burghs or towers. The 
form here is square, and cement is used ; but the disposition of the apartments is much 
the same as that of the galleries in the burghs. They are contained in the wall 
itself, and open into the inner court or area, and communicate by passages and stair- 
cases similarly situated. These rooms, of which there is one on each side, have how- 
ever an external window, and are moreover furnished with a stone bench round the 
inside,.”—Anderson’s Guide, p. 416. 

{ Westerdale and Auchrainey, in parish of Halkirk, and Halsary, in parish of 
Watten, form one charge. Attendance at these places respectively is—W esterdale, 
450; Auchrainey, 150; and Halsary, 260. 

§ Presb. of Caithness— Synod of Caithness and Sutherland. Patron, Sir James 
Colquhoun, Bart. P. T, Dunbeath. 
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serrated chain of the Maiden Paps, of which Morvheim or Morven Hill is the 
highest. Beyond this granite, in the upper part of Strath Haladale, and then 
gneiss, extend to the north shore, between Port Skerry and Sandside. On these 
rocks a great formation of red sandstone rests, divided into three sections, 
which successively appear in proceeding northwards to Duncansbay Head. The 
first and lowest is the great conglomerate, containing also beds of sandstone, 
flagstone, and marl, all generally of a red colour. This forms most of the 
county from Berriedale and Latheron north to Loch Calder, and west of the 
Thurso Water. Red sandstones, shales, and indurated marls occur, especially 
near the detached pinnacle of the “ Man of the Ord,” south of Berriedale. The 
conglomerate is however again seen near Dunbeath, consisting of water-worn 
pebbles of the primary rocks. Here it is covered by a bluish or grey micaceous 
slaty sandstone, of the second division, which in Ben-na-Cheilt, in the interior, 
attains its greatest elevation, and is quarried at Latheron and Lybster. An 
extensive vein, more than a hundred feet broad, of heavy spar near Clythe, 
exhibits indications of copper, and a similar one on Skinnet Hill contains 
galena and arsenic ore. At Bruen the flags form many terraces, the lower 
beds being burnt for lime, whilst the upper ones are a compact micaceous 
sandstone, of a blue or dark red colour, much resembling greywacke.* Area 
about 140,000 acres, of which little more than one-tenth are under tillage. 
Assessed property in 1842-3, £10,976, 18s. 6d. Nine heritors of £100 Scots 
valued rent. The herring, cod, salmon, and lobster fisheries, are actively 
prosecuted. In 1844, 32,564 barrels of herrings were cured; 280 boats, manned 
by 1400 men and boys, employing 88 coopers, 890 gutters, packers, &c., &c., 
91 labourers, and 33 fish curers. Gross product of fisheries in 1840 nearly 
£20,000. There are some pretty thriving villages; Lybster, Dunbeath, 
Berriedale, &c., at the two former of which are two annual fairs. Several 
harbours at Lybster, Clyth, &e. Par. ch. sit. 900; glb. £15; stip. £253, 2s. 11d. 
Unap. tnds. £191, 15s. 8d. A parliamentary ch. at Berriedale, sit. 300. A 
Chapel of Ease at Lybster, sit. 800, attend..-75; and a mission station at Bruan, 
sit. 600. Free ch. at Lybster, sit. 870; attend. from 600 to 800; Sab. schs. 40. 
Free ch. at Berriedale, attend. 260; Sab. schs, 160. Free ch. at Latheron, 
attend. 560; Sab. schs. 20. Pop. in 1841, 7637. In 1840 on p. r. 202; exp. 
£70.t In 1849 on p. r. 426; ins. or fat. 21; orph. or des. 4, Assess. 
£1179, 13s. 3d. Relief of poor on r. £1001, 7s. 2d.; med. r, £44; exp. 
£114, 10s. 7d. ; tot. £1159, 17s. 9d. Two parish and fifteen private schs., at 
nine of which, attend. in 1837, 604. General average attend. at the whole is 
stated in New Stat. Ac. to exceed 1200, Throughout parish seyeral old 
castles, Berriedale, Achaistal, Dunbeath, &e., besides remains of Pictish houses. 
The eminent Sir John Sinclair, Bart. of Ulbster, author of the first Statistical 
Account of Scotland, the Code of Agriculture, &c.,t and to whom the agricultural 


* See Nicol, pp. 206-208 ; and Jamezon on the Rocks of Sandside— Wer. Mem. vol. iii. 
1 New Stat. Act, “ Caithness-shire,” p. 112. 

| Sir John Sinclair was born on the 10th of May, 1754. He received the rudiments 
of a classical education at the High School of Edinburgh, carried on his studies at 
the Universities of Edinburgh and Glasgow, and completed them at Oxford. In 
1780, Sir John was first chosen to represent his native county; and witli the excep- 
tion of a short interval, he continued in the House of Commons till the year 1811— 
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interests of Scotland are so much indebted, commenced some of his earliest 
improvements on the estate of Langwell in this parish. About the end of the 
fourteenth century, a person of the name of William Sutherland was born 
here, whose stature was 9 feet 5 inches, 


PARISH OF OLRICK*—On S. side of Dunnet Bay, 5 m. long, by 3} broad, 
with a level surface, three-fifths of which is in tillage, and the pastoral districts, 
consisting of verdant little hills, covered by a luxuriant pasturage. Olrick and 
Durran Hills lie to W. of par.,on the former of which are yestiges of a watch 
tower. Loch Durran, now drained, affords good marl; and there is abundance 
of limestone, sandstone, grey slates, and blue flags for payements, capable of 
receiving a fine polish, and which haye been shipped annually to the amount of 
between 300,000 and 400,000 sq. ft., to London, Edinburgh, Glasgow, &e. 
The coast is rugged and shelving, but not bold. Two bays, Castlehill and 
Murkle. Area, 15} sq. m. Assess. property in 1842-3, £4122, 10s. Four 
heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. The improvements in this district of the 
late Sir John Sinclair, of James Traill, Esq. of Ratter, and James Smith, Esq. 
of Olrig, in regard to agriculture, and the planting and reclaiming of waste 
lands, deserve particular notice. On the mouth of the Dunnet River stands 
village of Castleton, on the post road to Huna. The road from Wick to Thurso 
traverses par. Par. ch, sit. 403; glb. £8; stip. £218, 13s. 11d. Unap. tnds. £1, 
7s. Gd, Free ch. sit. 754; attend. above 700; Sab. schs. 112. There is an- 
other Free ch. sch, during part of the year in the Tain district, where from 30 
to 40 attended in 1850, Pop. in 1841, 1584, In 1849 on p. r. 56; cas. 2; 
ins. or fat. 2. Money reed. £188, 6s. 53d. Relief of poor on r. £99, 9s. 5d.; 
eas. £4, 4s. 3d.; med. r. £15, 9s, 44d.; exp. £10, 14s. 10d.; tot. £129, 17s. 
103d. Par. schm, salary £34, 4s., and £2, 3s. 2d. in lieu of garden; attend. 
in 1837, 70. Murkle sch., attend. 28; Castleton sch., attend. 22. There are 
two other schools, a parish library, and two or three friendly societies. 


PARISH OF REAY+—This, and the pars. of Durness, Tongue, and Eddera- 
chillis, acquired the name of Lord Reay’s country, from being the property of 
the Lords Reay, the noble family of Mackay, and covered a tract of 800 sq. 
m., now belonging chiefly to the Duke of Sutherland, The par. of Reay lies 
partly in Caithness-shire, and partly in county of Sutherland, but chiefly in 


a period of above thirty years. Having succeeded in the establishment of a Board of 
Agriculture, he presided over this great national institution without emolument for 
many years. ‘To the exertions of the Board this country is indebted, in a great 
degree, for its rapid progress in the art of husbandry, A spirit of enterprise and of 
invention was excited among the farming classes, aud a dignity attached to agriculture 
which it never had before acquired. Agricultural associations suddenly sprung up 
on every side; reports were published, in 50 volumes octavo, describing accurately 
every county in the United Kingdom; and the substance of the information thus 
accumulated, was digested by Sir John himself into his Code of Agriculture, Sir 
John died in 1835. 

* Presb. of Caithness—Synod of Sutherland and Caithness. Patron, Sir James 
Colquhoun, Bart. P.T. Castleton. 

t Presb. of Caithness—Synod of Sutherland and Caithness, Patron, Crown. P.T, 
Thurso, 
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the former, on the Northern Ocean; extending 16 m. inland, by a breadth of 
Sor 9m.; being bleak and;hilly, with a few arable spots in the glens and near 
the sea; the aggregate amount of land in tillage not exceeding 2400 ac. Ben- 
radh is the highest hill, about 1 m. perpendicular, Sandstone, limestone, and 
iron ore—the two former extensively quarried. Rivers Haladale and Forse 
water parish, and the chief lakes are, Lochs Cailm, Sleitill, Shurery, Seirach, 
and Tormaid. There are also several mineral springs. The coast is bold and 
rocky, and contains the bays and harbours of Sandside, Bighouse, Portskerry, 
and Haladale. Assess. property in 1842, £4137, 7s. 6d. Five heritors of 
£1009 Scots valued rent. Vill. of Reay, 4 m. from Bighouse, and 12 W. 5S. W. 
of Thurso, at which are two annual fairs. Par. ch. sit. 632; glb. £8; stip. 
£236, 5s. 5d, Unap, tnds. £27, 9s. 6d. A mission chapel, sit. 550. Free eh. 
sit. 712; attend. 712, and sometimes more when the weather is good; Sab, 
sehs. 80. Pop. in 1841, 2811. In 1849 on p. r. 119; cas. 17; ins. or fat. 13; 
orph. or des. 2. Assess. £525, 1s. 7jd. Relief of poor on r. £348, 3s. Od. ; 
cas. £19, 9s. ld; med. r. £30, 1s. 7d.; exp. £42, 8s. 1d.; tot. £439, 2s. 11d. 
Par. schm. salary, 2 chalders of oatmeal, and the further allowance of 2 b. of 
oatmeal in lieu of garden ground, and these at the average price of £17, 2s. 
23d. per chalder; attend. in 1837, 78. An Assembly’s sch. at Melvich, and 
two or three private schools. 


PARISH OF THURSO*—In N. W. part of the county, bounded on N. by 
Pentland Frith, running about 7 m. inland, by a general breadth of 5 m., and 
though bare well cultivated. Sea coast rocky, but that of the bay of Thurso 
is a fine hard sand, sheltered by Holborn Head and Dunnet Head. The 
majestic mural and fissured cliffs of Holborn Head, with the Clett, a huge 
detached rock, are magnificent scenes of natural grandeur. At Thurso a white 
or greenish bituminous sandstone is quarried; and N. towards Holborn, the 
flags and slates, with fossils, appear in nearly horizontal beds. The rivers 
Thursot and Forse,t with the pleasant villas seattered in the district, add 
much to the beauty of the scene, Area, 35 sq.m. There is little wood, and 
about 3000 acres are so poor they could not be cultivated. Assess. property 
in 1842-3, £8051. Five heritors of £100 Seots valued rent, The town of 
Thurso, or Thor’s Town, a burgh of barony, is little more than half the size of 
Wick, and irregularly built. It consists of an old and a new town; a hand- 
some par. ch; a masonic lodge; public ball room ; some manufactures of linen 
and woollen goods, straw plait, leather, rope, and netting, employing about 300 
persons ; thriving fisheries and exports of corn; a branch. of the Commercial 
Bank; and a total abstinence society, with in 1851-2, 140 adult and 60 juvenile 
members, Mkt. Friday. Three annual fairs. The bay or harbour of Thurso, 
otherwise Scrabster Roads, is safe, and admits vessels drawing 10 ft. water. A 
pier has been erected at Scrabster. In 1844, 1278 barrels of herrings were cured; 


+ Presb. of Caithness—Synod of Sutherland and Caithness. Patron, Sir George. 
Sinclair, Bart. P. T. Thurso. 

+ “ The salmon fishings on the river ‘and bay of Thurso are let for about £1000, 
The angling however is precarious, and at the best very indifferent.’ —Steddart’s 
Angler's Companion, p. 402. 

| A-small bay, called Murkle Bay, is formed by the embrochure of the Forse. 
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117 boats, manned by 525 men and hoys; employing 16 coopers, 240 gutters 
and packers, 119 labourers, and 14 fish eurers, To E. of town stands a 
venerable old castle, the residence of Sir George Sinclair of Ulbster, Bart. ; 
and farther E., Harold’s Tower, over the tomb of Earl Harold, the possessor at 
one time of half of Orkney, Shetland, and Caithness, and who fell in battle against 
his own namesake, Earl Harold the Wicked, in the year 1190. Close by the 
town on the W. side are the ruins of a once extensive castle, a residence of the 
bishops of Caithness. A mail car, carrying four passengers, besides the driver, 
leaves Thurso every Monday, Wednesday, and Thursday, for Tongue (distance 
46m.), returning the intermediate days. Par. ch. sit. 1540; glb, £17, 10s. ; stip. 
£283, 10s. Gd. Unap. tnds. £86, 10s, 10d. Free ch. attend, on 30th March 
1851; forenoon, 1050; afternoon, 1150: Sab. schs.120, U.0O.8. ch., sit. 950; 
attend, 500; Sab. schs. 112. Cong. ch., sit. 940; attend. forenoon, 100; after- 
noon, 130; evening, 600; Sab. schs. 40. There is also a small Bap. ch. Pop. 
in 1841, 4881. In 1840 on p.r. 160; exp. £112.* In 1849 on p. r, 230; cas. 
17; ins. or fat. 4; orph. or des, 1. Assess, £911, 6s, 90. Relief of poor on r. 
£765, 9s. 44d.; cas. £7, 7s. 1d.; med. r. £51, 1s, 103d.; exp. £84, 11s. 6d. ; 
total, £908, 9s. 10d. Par. schm. salary, maximum; attend. in 1837, 113. 
Fifteen other schs., attend. in 1854, 505, 120 aboye 15 years of age could not 
read; and about 600 from six to fifteen years of age could not write, 


PARISH OF WATTEN +—Of a square figure and in the centre of the county, 
extending from 7 to 8 m. each way, with a flat surface; the proportion of 
arable to waste and pasture lands, being as 11 to 67, composed in many parts 
of deep flow moss. There is little wood. Two lochs, Toftingall and Watten, 
the waters emitted by which form Wick River. Arca, 60 sq.m, Assess. pro- 
perty in 1842-3, £4038. Three heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. The south 
road from Wick to Thurso crosses par. Par. ch. sit. 700; glb. £11; stip. 
£222, 14s. 10d. Unap.tnds. £129, 10s. 6d. Mission chapel in Halsary district, 
sit. 350. Watten Free ch. attend. 500; Sab. schs. 140. Free ch. in Halsary 
district.t Pop. in 1841, 1966. In 1849 on p, r. 49; cas. 4; ins, or fat. 2, 
Money reed. £71, 18s. 44d. Relief of poor on r. £42, 17s.; cas. £1, 15s; 
med. r. £12, 16s. 8d.; exp. £9, 4s, 1d.; tot. £66,12s. 9d, Par, schm. salary 
£34, with £2, 2s. in lieu of a garden; attend.50. ‘Three other schools, attend. 
170. Numerous Scandinavian antiquities. 


PARISH OF WICK §—On HE. side of county, projecting to a point called Noss 
Head,|| which is the most distinguished promontory on the coast; 14 m. long 


* New Stat. Ac., “ Caithness-shire,” p. 11. 

t Presb. of Caithness—Synod of Sutherland and Caithness, Patron, Sir James 
Colquhoun, Bart. P.T. Bridge of Watten. 

} Vide Ante “ Parish of Halkirk,” p. 229, note. 

§ Presb. of Caithness—Synod of Sutherland and Caithness. Patron, Sir George 
Dunbar, Bart. P.T. Wick. ) 

|| A bold rocky point, three and a half miles N.E. of Wick. Under it is a vast 
cayern, and west is a ruined stronghold of the former Earls of Caithness. It has a 
lighthouse, in lat. 58° 26’ 38” N., long. 3° 3’ 5” W.; light revolving; elevation 
175 feet. 
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by 5 to 7 broad, with a flat and uninteresting surface, a great part of it being 
covered with heath and moss, and ruins of the old castles of Oldwick, Girnigoe, 
Sinclair's Castle, &c., scattered about in all directions on all the high parts of 
the coast. The heights of Camsten, Yarrow, and Bean are the only hills de- 
serving the name, and though considerably elevated, have no scenic character, 
Near the castle of Oldwick are several veins containing copper and lead ore, 
From this to Girnigoe and Keiss the cliffs consist of hard, caleareous, dark blue 
flagstones, interstratified with a small portion of grey flagstone. The river 
Wick intersects par. and falls into Wick Bay, and Wester Water into Keiss 
Bay. Lochs—Kilminster, Yarrow, Dhu, and Wester. There are numerous 
creeks, called goes, which thickly indent the coast, forming numerous cayerns, 
guarded, as at Hempriggs, by huge rocky pillars; or adorned, as at Falligoe, by 
vaulting cascades. Area, 75 sq. m. Assess. property in 1815, £7324; in 
1842-3, £17,028, Os. 1ld.—the land rent having increased nearly threefold 
since 1814. Eight heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. Besides the town of 
Wick, vills. of Broadhaven, Staxigoe, and Sarelet. Wick is composed of the 


royal burgh of Wick, and the suburbs of Louisburgh and Pulteneytown—the — 


latter of which is situated on S. side of the river Wick, and presenting a re- 
gular plan of street lines, is more attractive than Wick Proper, which retains 
much of the slovenly appearance of the smaller Scottish towns. Wick is the 
principal seat of the N. herring fishery, and in the season swarms with Low- 
landers, Highlanders, Frenchmen, Dutchmen, &c., thonsands of boats conti- 
nually floating across the bay and the surrounding sea. Wick has a town hall, 
a subscription library, reading rooms, a chamber of commerce; branches of the 
Commercial and Aberdeen Town and County Banks; a savings bank; a distil- 
lery and brewery ; a temperance hall, capable of holding 1000 persons ; and two 
newspapers, Join O'Groat Jowrnal and Northern Ensign. Ship and boat 
building is actively carried on, and many of the females are employed in spin- 
ning and making nets. It has an export trade in herrings, which are princi- 
pally taken to the Baltic and Ireland, in corn, wool, and cattle; and imports 
coal, timber, and colonial produce. In 1844, 10,8893 barrels of herrings were 
cured; 525 hoats, manned by 2610 men and boys; employing in the aggregate, 
5186 persons. Tonnage of vessels registered at Wick on 31st December, 
1850—sailing vessels, under 50 tons, 588; above 50 tons, 1475. Tonnage that 
entered and cleared coastwise, between 3ist December, 1849, and 31st Decem- 
ber, 1850 (including their repeated voyages)—sailing vessels, inwards, 29,001 ; 
outwards, 19,531; steamers, inwards, 28,283; outwards, 25,383. Tonnage 
that entered and cleared from and to the colonies (including their repeated 
voyages) between 31st December, 1849, and 31st December, 185(0—sailing 
vessels, British, 473. Tonnage of sailing vessels entering and clearing from 
and to foreign ports between 31st December, 1849, and 31st December, 1850— 
inwards, British, 572; foreign, 5851; outwards, British, 8256; foreign, 6557. 
Steamers ply to Leith, Aberdeen, Kirkwall, and Lerwick. Gross amount of 
Customs in 1850, £439; average from 1845 to 1850, £948. The town is 
governed by a council of fifteen, who annually elect a provost and three 
bailies. Corporation revenue, 1850-1, £124, 15s. 6d. Municipal consti- 
tuency in 1851, 94. A market every Friday, and four annual fairs. Pop. of 
burgh in 1851, 6722; males, 3221; females, 3501. Inhabited houses, 885; 
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uninhab. ditto, 7; building, 22. Wick unites with Cromarty, Dingwall, Dor- 
noch, Kirkwall, and Tain, in returning an M.P. Constituency in 1851-2, 297. 
Par. ch. sit. 1981; glib. £50;- stip. £268, 6s. 7d. Unap. tnds. £256, 12s. 1d. 
There is a Parliamentary ch. at Keiss; a mission at Bruan ; and a Chapel 
of Ease was erected in Pulteneytown in 1840. Free ch. in Wick, attend. from 
1150 to 1300; Sab. schs. 238. Free ch, in Pulteneytown, attend. about 750; 
Sab. schs. 188. Bruan Free ch. attend. 550; Sab. schs.120. Keiss Free ch. 
attend. about 400; Sab. schs. 150. U. P. ch. sit. 558; attend. forenoon, 320; 
afternoon, 470; Sab. schs. 112. Cong. ch. in connection with the Congrega- 
tional Union, attend. forenoon, 300; afternoon, 400; monthly evenings, 600; 
Sab. schs, 84. Cong. ch. not in connection with Congregational Union, attend. 
forenoon, 200; afternoon, 320; evening, from 150 to 600; Sab. schs. 150. 
Bap. ch. sit. 150; number of baptized persons, 35. There are also a W. Meth. 
ch., and one belonging to Ref. P.S. Pop. of par. in 1841, 10,393. In 1840 
on p. r. 97; exp. £53, 3s. 33d.* In 1849 on p. r. 551; cas. 270; ins. or. fat. 
12; orph, or des. 10. Assess. £2097, 5s. 5d.; other sources, £2, 17s.; total, 
£2100, 5s. 5d. Relief of poor on r. £1663, 13s. 9d. ; cas. £238, 4s. 10d.; med. r. 
£50; exp. £175, 6s. 10d.; tot. £2097, 5s. 5d. Par. schm. salary, maximum ; 
attend. in 1887, 100. Twenty other schools, at 16 of which, attend. 714. 


* New Stat, Ac., “ Caithness-shire,’ p. 172. 
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GENERAL DESCRIPTION* 


Tuts is the smallest county of Scotland, bounded on S. by the river Forth, 
and on other sides by the counties of Perth, Stirling, and Fife. Its area 
is 48 sq. m. or 30,720 ac., of which about 22,000 are arable and 5000 in 
pasture. Anciently the whole of that valuable territory lying betwixt 
the rivers Forth and Tay, and bounded N. W. by the chain of the Ochil 
Hills, was called Ross. In the course of time the district of Ross was 
broken up into the shires of Fife, Kinross, and Clackmannan, with the in- 
troduction, of a slip of Perthshire on the edge of the Forth, in which is 
situated the town of Culross. Clackmannanshire is about 10 m. long by 
8 broad, lying between 56° 5’ and 56° 14’ N, lat., and between 3° 33! 
and 3° 56’ W. long. from Greenwich ; and consisting chiefly of the valley 
of the Devon, gently declining from the Ochils to the Frith of Forth. The 
higher grounds are partly pastoral, but the whole of the lower parts adja- 
cent to the Forth are rich, arable, and beautifully enclosed. Bencleuch, 
the highest of the Ochils, is in the parish of Tillicoultry. The mineral 
products consist of ironstone, sandstone, and greenstone; and coal, silver, 
copper, and antimony, have been also at various times wrought, and many 
rich specimens of septaria have been found. 

From the great variation in locality of the higher and lower grounds, there 
is a marked dissimilarity of climate; it being pleasant, dry, and agreeable, 
about Alloa and Clackmannan, whilst the higher grounds are cold and 
moist, and in some parts of the Ochils the snow has been seen in the month 
of June. 


Our remarks on the improyements of agriculture in Stirlingshire are, in 


the main, applicable to this county. Every modern improvement has been 
adopted, and the high state of culture, and large crops which are raised, 
attest the fertility of the soil, and the scientific skill and persevering 


* The Sheriff Court for the county is held at Alloa every Wednesday during ses- 
sion time. Quarter Sessions at Alloa first Tuesday of March, May, and August, and 
last Tuesday of October. Commissary Court at Alloa. The Sheriff Small Debt 
Court is held at Alloa every ordinary Court day. 


{ 
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industry of the tenantry. Beans and peas are much cultivated, sometimes 
broadeast, but oftener in drills. Farms vary from 80 to 100 ae. each, but 
there are a considerable number of small feus held in perpetuity. Valued 
rent in 1674, £26,482 Scots. Rental in 1810-11, £32,048; in 1842-3, 
£35,249. Rent per acre in 1810-11, £1, Os. 103d.; in 1842-3, £1, 2s. 
114d.—increase 2s. 1d, Assessed property in 1815, £37,978; in 1842-3, 
£51,522. 

The average of the fiar prices for the seven years ending in 1849 
inclusive, was— Wheat, 47s. 63d.; kerse barley, 50s. 3}3d.; dryfield 
barley, 29s. 0;4,d. ; white kerse oats, 21s. 84d.; dryfield oats, 21s, 93d.; 
pease and beans, 35s. 43d. ; malt, 52s. 334,d.; oatmeal, 17s. 65,4. 

The chief manufactures are woollen, which was not carried on to any 
great extent till of late years; the manufacture of Scotch blankets and 
Tillicoultry serges forming the chief employment. The principal articles 
now made are yarns, plaiding, shawls, tartans, blankets, druggets, and 
different species of cloths. 

The Stirling and Dunfermline line of Railway, with a branch to Til- 
licoultry, connects the county with the Scottish Central Railway and the 
Dunfermline branch of the Edinburgh, Perth, and Dundee Railway. 

Pop. in 1801, 10,858; in 1841, 20,041; and in 1851, 22,985; males, 
11,347; females, 11,630. Inhab. houses, 2967; uninhab. ditto, 95 ; 
building 53. In 1849 on poor r. 673; cas. £32; ins. or fat. 19; orph. or 
des. 62. Assess, £2718, 15s, 113d. ; other sources, £90, 14s. 54d. ; tot. 
£2809, 10s. 5d. Relief ofspoor on r. £2445, 17s. O3d.; cas. £135, 
13s. 6d. ; med. r. £199, 14s, 10d. ; exp. £329, 12s. 1ld.; tot. £3110, 
18s. 43d. 

There were in 1849, eighty criminal offenders; one of whom was tried 
before the Cireuit Court of Justiciary, forty-one by the Sheriff with a 
jury, twenty-five by the Sheriff without a jury; fifty-six were convicted ; 
twenty-one could neither read nor write, and thirty-seven could read only, 
or read and write imperfectly. 

The assessment for prisons in 1850 was 23d., for rogue money 03d., 
and for police, 14d. per pound, on the real rent of the county. 

There are four pars, in the county. In 1837 four par. schs., with 187 
schs. ; and thirty-one private schs., at fifteen of which attend. 905. 

Clackmannan unites with the county of Kinross in electing an M.P. 
Constituency of both counties in 1851-2, 1633. 

Towns—Clackmannan, Alloa, and Dollar, The coast is indented with 
numerous creeks, the principal of which are Alloa, and its subordinate 
port, Clackmannan, 

The principal seats are —Shaw Park, Earl of Mansfield; Tullibody, 
Lord Abercrombie; Kennet or Clackmannan, Bruce of Kennet; Alloa 
House, Earl of Mar. 
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PARISH OF ALLOA*—On the N. bank of the Frith of Forth, and anciently 
a chapelry to the vicarage of Tullibody, 4 m. long by 2 broad, and consisting 
chiefly of braes descending to the edge of the water, with a rich and fertile soil ; 
the country rising considerably betwixt the Forth and Devon, the latter of 
which bounds it to N. On the coast, after passing the ferry of Craigward, the 
river becomes narrower, and there are two low islands, called inches, which afford 
excellent pasture, and are frequented by quantities of water-fowl, and occasion- 
ally by the stormy petrel. Between Alloa and Stirling are the windings of 
the river, usually called the Links of Forth, which are very remarkable ; the 
course by water being 193 m., and by land only 7. The scenery along the river 
is beautiful, but few noted objects are seen from it, owing to the loftiness of the 
banks. At E. extremity of par. there is a large artificial lake, made about 150 
years ago, by the celebrated John, Earl of Mar, for the use of the Alloa coal 
works, called Gartmorn Dam. The whole of par. is composed of rocks belong- 
ing to the coal formation. The coal field is in some measure a continuation of 
that in Stirling, the strata being probably continuous below the Forth. It ex- 
tends E. to the Cleish and Saline Hills, and is very simple in structure. Near 
the Forth, the beds dip 8. below the Frith, but soon change and dip N. towards 
the Devon. Before reaching this two slips occur, raising the beds to N. 1230 
and 700 feet.t Area about 5000 ac. Assess. property in 1815, £11,245; in 
1842-3, £21,951. Real rent, about £4000. Fifteen heritors of £100 Scots 
valued rent. Formerly par. was famed for manufactures of tobacco, cotton, and 
linen. There are still a number of cotton and linen weavers, who work for the 
Glasgow manufacturers; a number of extensive factories of yarns, shawls, tar- 
tans, druggets, &c., glassworks, tannery, distilleries at Carsebridge and at Cam- 
bus, and breweries of the famed Alloa Ale, &c.; an extensive foundry, a pot- 
tery, brick and tile works, some ship building, and rope and sail making. These, 
in addition to the collieries,t employ a large proportion of the population. The 
great article of exportation is coals. Chief imports, flax, linseed, grain, timber, 
iron, from Holland and the Baltic coasts, with which countries it has a consider- 
able trade. Steam communication to Edinburgh, and Alloa is a station on the 
Stirling and Dunfermline Railway. Pop. in 1851, 6676. Two fortnightly 
newspapers. 

The streets of the town of Alloa are very irregular, but in the principal street 
there are many good houses and elegant shops. Around the town, but especially 
on the rising ground behind it, are some neat country houses, enclosed in gardens 
and shrubberies. Near the town stands the stately Tower of Alloa (Earl of 
Mar), built about thirteenth century.§ At the end of a walk, shaded by a mag- 


* Presb. of Stirling—Synod of Perth and Stirling. Patron, Crown. P.T. Alloa.. 

t See Bald on the Coal Field of Clackmannan.— Wer. Mem. vol. iii. 

¢ A singular institution, in the shape of a “ Colliery Bailie Court, or Court of 
Equity,” exists here, instituted about ninety years ago, by Lord Thomas Erskine. 
Five of the most respectable colliers are nominated bailies, one of whom is head 
bailie and president of a court, to settle all quarrels among the colliers. The president 
is selected by the proprietor of the collieries, and the assistant bailies taken out of a 
list handed to the proprietor by two of the oldest colliers. The court is held once a 
fortnight, and continues to give satisfaction. See a full account of it in New Stat. Ac. 
“ Clackmannanshire,” p. 34. 

§ It is 90 feet in height, and the walls are 11 feet thick. The tower and lands 
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nificent row of lime trees, lies the harbour where at neap tides the water rises 
from 16 to 18 ft.; and at spring tides, from 22 to 24 ft., with a quay stretching 
along the bank, where large vessels and steam boats can lie close up to the 
thoroughfare ; and a dry dock, fit for the repairing of vessels, 400 tons burden, 
Tonnage of registered vessels, on 31st December 1850—under 50 tons, 1029 ; 
above 50 tons, 15,005. Tonnage that entered and cleared coastwise (including 
their repeated voyages), between 31st of December, 1849, and 31st of December, - 
1850—-sailing vessels, inwards, 7902; outwards, 26,894. Tonnage of sailing 
vessels that cleared to the colonies between 31st December, 1849, and 31st 
December, 1850; British, 9161; foreign, 354. Tonnage of ships entering and 
clearing from and to foreign ports—inwards, British, 945; foreign, 3862; out- 
wards, British, 6322; foreign, 13,652. Gross receipt of custom’s duty, year 
ending 5th January, 1844, £1774, 12s. 4d.; year ending 5th January, 1845, 
£2448, 11s. 9d. Nett receipt in 1845, £1761, 10s. 6d. Gross receipt in 1850, 
£2699. Tullibody is 23 m. W. N. W. of Alloa. The ancient ch. of Tulli- 
body is situated in village, and was unroofed by the French in 1559 in order to 
supply the place of a bridge across the Devon. It continued in a dismantled 
condition upwards of 200 years, when it was covered in by George Abercromby, 
Esq. of Tullibody, and was afterwards used as the burying aisle of the family. 
Par. ch. sit. 1561; glb. £60; stip. £312, 9s. 10d. Unap. tnds. £91, 12s. 10d. 
Two Free chs. at Alloa. Free ch. at Tullibody, attend. 230; Sab. schs. 70. 
U. P. ch. Ist congregation, attend. 30th March, 1851, 705; Sab. schs. 200; 
U, P. West congregation, attend. from 300 to 600; Sab. schs. 24t0 45. Bap. ch. 
attend. 40; Sab. schs. 21. A New Jerusalem congregation ; and a Cong. and 
Epis. ch. Pop. in 1841, 7921. In 1849 on p. r. 388; cas. 369; ins. or fat. 9 ; 
orph. or des. 36. Assess. £1408, 3s. O}d. Relief of poor on r. £1408, 7s. 63d. ; 
cas. £46, 11s. 1ld.; med. r. £75, Os. 1d.; exp. £134, 19s. 94d.; tot. £1664, 19s. 
33d. Par. schm. salary, maximum ; attend. in 1837, 46; eight private schs., 
attend. 433. An excellent library and public reading rooms; several friendly 
societies ; branches of the Commercial, Union, and Western Banks; a total 
abstinence society, numbering in 1850-1, 450 adult and 220 juvenile members ; 
and a horticultural and agricultural society. David Allan, the celebrated artist, 
was born here in 1774. 


PARISH OF CLACKMANNAN*—On the Devon, near its confluence with the 
Forth, 7 m. E. of Stirling, 6 m. long by 2 broad, and consisting of the richest 
arable land in county. The Black Devon also waters par. Coal and limestone 
abound. The Devon ironworks are very extensive, situated near to the thriving 
vill. of Newtonshaw; and there are also distilleries and a brick and tile work. 
Area about 7000 ac. Assess. property in 1842-3, £13,704, 2s. 10d. Eighteen 
heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. 


of Alloa were exchanged in 1365 by David II. with Lord Erskine for the estate 
of Strathgartney in Perthshire. It was inhabited by the Mar family until about 
fifty years ago, when, on being burnt, a modern edifice was built. The Earls of 
Mar had the charge uninterruptedly for several generations of the line of succession 
to the Scottish throne. 

* Presb. of Stirling—Synod of Perth and Stirling. Patron, Earl of Zetland. 
P. T. Alloa. 
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The town of Clackmannan is not in itself attractive, but is agreeably situated 
on an eminence, and isa station on Dunfermline Railway and capital of county. 
The ch., a little to S. of principal street, is a neat structure in the Gothic style. 
To W. of town the ground is bold and rocky, and here stands the Old Tower of 
Clackmannan, said to have been built by Robert Bruce, the property of the 
Earl of Zetland. Close beside the tower once stood the palace of Robert Bruce 
and family house of Bruce of Clackmannan, as well as the gardens and shrub- 
beries which adorned the spot.* r 

Par. ch. sit. 1250; glb. £14; stip. £296, 11s. 9d. Unap. tnds. £236, 2s. A 
Chapel of Ease, belonging to Establishment, was built before disruption. Free 
ch. attend. 120; Sab. schs. 35. U. P. ch. attend. 100; Sab. schs. 35. Pop. in 
1841, 5145. In 1849 on poor r. 167; cas. 23; ins. or fat. 5; orph. or des. 15. 
Assess. £500. Relief of poor on r. £416, 2s.; cas. £16, 2s.; med. r, £24; 
exp. £54, 16s.; tot. £511. Par. ch. schm. salary, maximum; attend. in 1837, 
86. Six private schools, at four of which attend. 231. 


PARISH OF DOLLAR{+—Lying at the bottom of the Ochil Hills, on the 
banks of the Devon, 3 m. long, by 1} broad. Soil light and gravelly towards 
the hills, but more moist and clayey as it approaches the river. Coal is 
wrought here; ironstone is abundant; lead and copper mines were formerly 
wrought in the Ochils, and silver has been found in a glen to W. of Castle 
Campbell, the ores being lead, copper, and silver, along with heavy spar. Be- 
yond the Devon, the dip of the coal beds changes from what it was on S. side 
of the river, the strata inclining 8. from the Ochils, much broken, crushed, 
and rubbed, and some beds almost yertical.t Except these mechanical changes, 
however, the coal is not affected; its quality, according to Mr. Bald,§ even 
within a few fathoms of the hills, being equal to that S., near the Forth. It is 
probable that the porphyry has undergone an elevation subsequent to its 
own formation and the deposition of the coal, and that this has been caused by 
the intrusion of trap, whose more recent origin is proved by many facts, as in 
the Law Hill, near Dollar, where the greenstone has completely charred the 
coal in its vicinity. Area about 4620 acres. A large bleachfield has existed 
since 1787. Assessed property in 1815, £1629; in 1842-3, £4312, 14s. 3d. 
Fifteen heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. Nearest market town, Alloa, 63 
miles distant. i : 

The town of Dollar is pleasantly situated, on the road from Stirling to Kin- 
ross, in E. part of par. In the neighbourhood is the remarkable ruin of Castle 
Campbell,|| occupying a wild and romantic situation on the top of a high and 


* “his was the residence of the old Jacobite lady, Mrs. Bruce of Clackmannan, who 
is mentioned in Currie’s Life of Burns, as having knighted that poet with a sword 
which belonged to Bruce. The sword, and a helmet which had also belonged to the 
hero, are now in the possession of Lord Elgin, who represents the family of Bruce, 
and are to be seen at Broomhall, near Dunfermline.”—Black’s Tourist, p. 180. 

} Presb. of Stirling—Synod of Perth and Stirling. Patron, Globe Insurance Com- 
pany. P.T. Stirling. 

+ See Nicol’s Geology, p. 106. ; 

§ See Bald on the Coal Field of Clackmannan.— Wer. Mem., vol. iii. : 

|| The precise period at which it came into the possession of the Argyle family is 
not certainly known. In 1493 an Act of Parliament was passed for changing the 
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almost insulated rock, which ascends within a hollow in the bosom of the Ochil 
Hills, with mountain rivulets brawling on all sides around it. All around this 
mount, and along the steeps opposite to it, are thick bosky woods, which cast a 
perpetual gloom over the scene. The only access to the Castle is by an isthmus 
connecting the mount with the hill behind. Here some ancient and noble syca- 
mores — the remains of an avenue—add much to the picturesque effect of the 
building. A frightful chasm in the hill itself, guarded by an outwork, appears 
once to have served the purpose of giving access to the waters below. The view 
from the Castle towards S. cannot be surpassed for variety and splendour — in- 
cluding the vale of ‘‘ the clear-winding” Devon, Stirling Castle, the windings of 
the Forth, Clackmannan Tower, and the hills that bound the Clyde and Forth. 

Par. glb. £17; stip. £158, 10s. 7d. Free ch. of Dollar and Muckart, attend. 
246. AnU.O.8.ch. Pop. in 1841, 1562. In 1849 on poor r, 41; cas. 10; 
ins. or fat. 2; orph. or des. 3. Assessed, £275, 3s. 64d. Relief of poor on r. 
£226, 16s. 1d.; cas. £19, 7s.: med. r. £10, 5s.; exp. £40, 8s. 7d.; total, £296, 
16s. 8d. Par. schm. salary £25, 16s.; attend. in 1837, 14. But the most im- 
portant educational establishment in parish, is an extensive academy, founded 
by a native of parish, named M‘Nab, who had realized a large fortune in London, 
by furnishing transports to government, and other mercantile pursuits, and 
bequeathed £80,000 to erect this institution. A very handsome edifice, in the 
Grecian style, was erected in 1819, and in 1837, 252 scholars attended.* A 
library is also attached to this academy. Dean Thomas Forrest, who suffered 
martyrdom for his liberal opinions in 1538, was vicar of Dollar.t- There is a 
branch of the Edinburgh and Glasgow Bank. 


PARISH OF TILLICOULTRY t—On the Devon, 4 m. N. E. of Alloa, 6 m. 
long by 2 broad, and bounded E. by Dollar and Glendeyon, and W. by Alva. 
The Devon bounds par. on N., and intersects it towards S. division. The hills 
and glens to N., which are about two-thirds of surface, are chiefly pastoral, 
lying among the Ochil Hills, and including some of their highest summits, 
Bencleuch rising 2300 ft. above sea level. Near the Devon the land is a deep 
loam mixed with sand, and is beautifully cultivated and planted, while the 
uplands are verdant and furnish a rich pasturage. The rocks resemble the 
rest of the Ochils in their position between the coal and red sandstone; the 


name of “ the castle called the Gloume,” to Castle Campbell; and it continued to be 
a possession of the great clan family of Argyle till about thirty years ago; and upon 
the death of the late Duke it was sold to the late Mr. Tait of Harvieston. It is said 
that John Knox resided in Castle Campbell, under the protection of Archibald, the 
fourth Earl, who was the first of the Scottish nobility that publicly embraced the 
Protestant religion. Castle Campbell was destroyed in 1645. 

* Chambers, in his Gazetteer says, “ By a most unfortunate and hopeless arrange- 
ment, the minister and kirk-session of Dollar are the constituted governors and 
patrons, which in effect leaves the whole management in the hands of a single clergy- 
man. ‘The erection of the academy has, however, attracted a great number of resi- 
dents to the place, which now possesses many handsome villas.” 

+ See Spottiswoode’s History of the Church of Scotland, and M‘Crie’s Life of John 
Knox. 

+ Presb. of Dunblane—Synod of Perth and Stirling. Patron, Heirs of K. W. 
Ramsay. P.T. Stirling. 

Q 
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highest summits of Bencleuch and of the King’s Seat, which borders on Dollar 
parish, being felspar porphyry, with crystals of calespar and hornblende. The 
burns which emerge from the hills, and frequent cascades they form, with the 
wooded glens and rocky precipices, contrasted with the rich garniture of the 
lower grounds, combine to render this parish peculiarly attractive. Area 
upwards of 6000 ac. Assessed property in 1815, £4209; in 1842-3, £5109. 
Ten heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. Considerable manufactures of tartans, 
shawls, plaidings, and other woollen fabrics. Last century, iron, copper, and 
lead, were wrought, but the two latter works have been abandoned, the iron 
being still mined by the Devon Iron Company. Coal in four workable seams, 
and some of it of the very finest quality, called cherry coal, is the object of 
extensive traffic. Four villages— Harlstoun, Coalsnaughton, Westertown, 
and Tillicoultry; the three first of which are inhabited chiefly by colliers. 
‘Tillicoultry is 9 miles from Stirling, and had a population, in 1851, of 3217, 
Inhab. houses, 268. Par. ch. sit. 700.; glb. £40 ; stip. £282, 4s. 1d. Unap. tnds. 
£167, 11s. Attend. 400 to 450; Sab. schs. 171. Free ch. 260 to 280; Sab. 
schs. 60. U. P. ch. attend. 450 to 500; Sab. schs.260. Cong. ch. attend. 100; 
Bible class, 24. Pop. in 1€41, 3213. In 1849 on poor r. 40; cas. 21; ins. 
or fat. 2; orph. or des. 2. Assessed, £257, 16s. 113d. Relief of poor on yr. 
£140, 5s. 3d.; cas. £19, 1s. 7}d.; med. r. £38, 9s.; exp. £67, 14s. 73d.; total, 
£265, 10s. 6d. Par. schm. salary, minimum; attend. in 1837, 14. Three 
private schs. A branch of the Edinburgh and Glasgow Bank, and a total 
abstinence society, with in 1850-1, 140 adult and 150 juvenile members. Near 
village of Tillicoultry are the remains of a Druidic circle. 


DUMBARTONSHIRE. 


—— 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION* 


Doumparronsuine, formerly styled The Lennow, is a small maritime 
county, chiefly enclosed by Lochs Lomond and Long, and the Frith of 
Clyde, which separates it from the counties of Stirling, Argyle, and 
Renfrew; and haying also a detached portion to E. between the counties 
of Stirling and Lanark; with an area of 165,760 acres; about 20,000 acres 
forming a part of Loch Lomond. The greater part of the county consists 
of lofty mountains, incapable of cultivation. The arable lands which are 
of comparatively limited extent, lie principally along the Clyde, E. of 
Dumbarton, on both sides of the Frith, and on 8. side of Loch Lomond, 
The most remarkable objects.in the county are its mountains and lakes ; 
of the former the chief are those of Arrochar, Luss, Row, and Roseneath, 
which are frequently in the finest weather hid amongst the clouds; of the 
latter there are about ten, the chief of which is Loch Lomond, with its 
beautiful expanse of waters and enchanting little isles. The Leven is the 
only stream of note. <A great deal of natural wood and a good many 
plantations. Climate moist and changeable. Prevalent winds from W, 
and S.W., but during spring cold E. winds. Soil of the arable land 
principally clay. In recent times great improvements have been carried 
on, and every year the value and productiveness of the district are 
increasing in amount. Excellent wheat is raised in the low grounds 
along the Clyde, and in the parish of Old and New Kilpatrick, but oats 
and potatoes are by far the most common crops. Barley has much 
deereased, and pease are little sown, but beans are more general. Few 
turnips comparatively. A good deal of flax in Kirkintilloch and Cumber- 
nauld, Cattle chiefly of the West Highland breed, but the dairy having 
become an object of attention and profit on most farms, Ayrshire cows 

* The Sheriff Court for the county, and the Commissary Court, are held every 
Thursday during Session; the Sheriff's ordinary Small Debt Court at Dumbarton 
every second Thursday during Session, and occasionally during vacation; Sheriff’s 


Small Debt Circuit Courts at Kirkintilloch, second Tuesday of February, May, 
‘August, and November. Quarter Sessions the first Tuesdays of March, May, and 


August, and the last Tuesday of October. 
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are now met with, to the almost total exclusion of every other variety. 
Sheep, originally of the small mountain breed ; but the black-faced 
Tweedale breed, and still more recently Cheviots, have been widely dif- 
fused. The sheep fed in the county yield annually above £6000. Estates 
mostly large and farms small. Valued rent in 1674 was £33,327 Scots, 
Average rent of land per acre, in 1810, 7s. 93d; in 1842-3, 9s. 102d. ; 
increase, 2s. 02d, Annual value of land in 1842-3, £72,041. Asean 
real property of all kinds in 1815, £71,587 ; in 1842-3, £147,079, 10s. 11d. 
There are 69 heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. 

The average of the fiar prices for the seven years previous to 1849 was 
—Wheat, 48s. 93d.; oats, 22s. 8d.; bear, 27s. 4$d.; barley, 29s. 34d.; 
pease and beans, 38s. 4$d.; oatmeal, 18s. 1d. 

The county contains iron and coal mines; freestone and limestone 
quarries ; cotton mills, which employed in 1847, 778 hands; glass works; 
paper mills ; extensive print fields; some ship building yards; and some 
chemical works and distilleries. The salmon and herring fisheries produce 
about £12,000 annually. 

Since 1790, great improvements have been made in the roads and 
bridges, which were then in a miserable state. The completion of the 
Forth and Clyde Canal, with the steamers on the river Clyde, and the 
epening of the Caledonian and Dumbartonshire Junction Railway, from 
Bowling to Loch Lomond, have stimulated: agricultural and commercial 
enterprise, and imparted a spirit for improvements of all sorts. 

In most parts of the county, much of the ordinary labour of cultiva- 
tion is performed by the farmer’s own family and servants, who live at his 
house, and are hired half-yearly. Ploughmen’s wages from £7 to £9 
half-yearly ; women’s wages, £3, 10s. to £4, 10s. ; dairy maids, £5 to £65 
occasional labourers, 2s. per day. 

Pop. in 1801, 20,710; in 1841, 46,005; and in 1851, 44,923; males, 
22,261; females, 22,662. Inhab. houses, 4796; uninhab. ditto, 237; 
building, 65. In 1849 on poor. 1062; cas, 824; ins. or fat. 38; orph. or 
des. 140, Assessed, £7011, 8s. 4d. ; other sources, £725, 17s. ia. ; total, 
£7737, 63. 34d. Relief of poor on r. £5125, Os. L14d.; cas. £1211, 15s, 9d.5 
med. r. £444, Gs. 64d. ; exp. £717, 1s. 8d. ; total, £7498, 4s. 11d. 

In 1849 total number of criminals 145, of whom 120 convicted ; 9 tried _ 
before the Cireuit Court of Justiciary, 15 before the Sheriff with a jury, 
90 before the Sheriff without a jury, and 14 by the burgh magistrates. 
Of these forty were under 12 years, and ten under 16 years; forty could 
neither read nor write, and ninety-three could only read and write im 
fectly. In 1851, number of persons apprehended, cited, and prosecut 
139; cases prosecuted, 115; persons convicted, 92, of whom nine were 
transported, forty-three imprisoned, forty fined, oad failing payment 
imprisoned, 
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Assessment for prisons and rogue money in 1849-50, was 14d. per pound 
each, 


The county sends one member to House of Commons. Constituency in 
1851-2, 1514. 

There are twelve pars., ten of which are in the Presbytery of Dumbar- 
ton; one royal burgh; four burghs of barony; and four vills. Principal 
towns, Dumbarton and Helensburgh. In 1837, thirteen par. schs., attend. 
1087 ; fifty-seven private schs., at thirty-eight of which attend. 1986. 

The chief seats are — Cumbernauld House, Buchanan House, Roseneath, 
Rossdhu, Balloch Castle, Tillichewen, Levenbank, &c. 


———EE— ES 


PARISH OF ARROCHAR*—Lying between Loch Longt and Loch Lo- 
mond,t and bounded on 8. by Luss, 15 m. long by a mean breadth of 3 m.; hilly 


* Presb. of Dumbarton—Synod of Glasgow and Ayr. Patron, Sir James Col- 
quhoun, Bart. P. 1, Arrochar. 

+ Loch Long, like many other Highland lochs, is an inlet or arm of the sea. It is 
about 24 miles long, and runs between the counties of Dumbarton and Argyle. The 
coast is very bold and steep, particularly where Loch Goil branches off towards the 
W. The upper extremity of this loch is so enclosed by mountains, in many places 
fringed with a fine copsewood, that it resembles a fresh water lake, and is only recog- 
nized as an arm of the sea at low water by the long lines of brown weeds which then 
appear clinging to the rocks on either shore. “I know not,” says Dr. M‘Culloch, 
“but that the first view of this spot disappoints those who have just quitted the mag- 
nificent scenes of Loch Lomond, simple and unpretending as it is; but he who after 
spending a few hours at Arrochar, leaves it with the same impression, may proceed 
to Inverary as fast as he pleases, for he would gain nothing by longer abode!” Mr, 
Gilpin says—“ The estuaries of the Scottish rivers exceed any that are to be seen in 
England. In England, their shores are generally low and tame; even the Welsh 
mountains give little grandeur to the Severn; but in Scotland, the Friths of the Clyde 
and Forth, Loch Fine, Loch Long, and many others, display the noblest and most 
beautiful scenery. The English estuary, besides the flatness of its shores, is often too 
aide; but the Scottish estuaries having their boundaries generally marked by the 
firmer barriers of mountains, are kept within narrow limits, and rarely exceed a proper 
width, unless just at their mouths, and even then the height of the mountain is gene- 
rally such as to preserve a tolerable proportion between the land and the water.” 

+*Loch Lomond,” says Dr M‘Culloch, “is unquestionably the pride of our lakes— 
incomparable in its beauty as in its dimensions—exceeding all others in variety as it 
does in extent and splendour—and uniting in itself every style of scenery which is 
found in the other lakes of the Highlands.” It is not always we agree with the 

‘mineralogical doctor, but we subscribe to the opinion he has here pronounced. Loch 
Lomond is indeed a loch unmatched in Scotland; and though Wordsworth contends 
ingeniously for the superiority of his own Winandermere, we think there are few 
tourists who will not allow that the Scottish lake is the finest in the kingdom, Dr, 
Clarke, that acute and well informed traveller in many lands, is of opinion, that 
Europe contains only other two lakes which can be put in competition with our 
Lomond, namely, the far famed Lago Maggiore, and the less generally known Maelan 
Lake, in Sweden. The ancient name of this lake was Loch Leven—a name retained 
by the stream which issues from it, and derived, it is supposed, from the Gaelic 
Lievyn, signifying “ smooth.’ It is principally in Dumbartonshire; but the county 
of Stirling embraces a considerable extent of its eastern shore. Its length is nearly 
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and pastoral. This district used to be termed the land of the Macfarlanes, und 
presents some beautiful lake scenery. The principal mountain is Ben Voirlich, 


30 miles. Near to its southern extremity, it spreads ont into a breadth of about 6 — 
miles; towards the middle it is contracted to little more than 2; and this breadth ‘ 
diceeuies northwards, until, at its northern extremity, it does not exceed 200 yards. 
The depth of its waters ie varies considerably, In the southern portion it seldom 
exceeds G0 feet; whilst to the North of Luss, it is found to be from 200 to 400 feet, 
The extremity of the Kilpatrick chain of hills approaches the south-east corner of 
the lake. From this point a rather level tract of country extends along the eastern 
shore, after which the mountainous banks of the lake are continued northwards in a 
succession of gradually rising terraces, terminating in the giant form of Benlomond. 
The upper extremity of the lake is surrounded by the noble mountains of Glenfalloch ; 
while the western shore is bounded by the Arrochar and Luss hills. From these _ 
mountains and hills a yast number of streams and “ brattling brooks” discharge them- 
selves into the Jake, Its principal tributary, however, is the Endric, which flows 
into the south-east corner of the lake. It is alleged that the waters of Loch Lomond — 
have increased considerably during the lapse of ages, and that the ruins of houses are 
still visible beneath the water in some parts. We know not what truth there may 
be in this; but we suspect it to be only a poetical fiction, common almost to every 
extensive ahaut of inland water. The total superficies of the lake is nearly 20,000 
acres. During the dreadful earthquake at Lisbon in 1755, the surface of Loch 
Lomond was greatly agitated ; the water suddenly rose above its ordinary level, and 
then sunk greatly below the usual height; and this unnatural motion continued fora 
considerable time. A boat was carried forty yards beyond the water's edge. The 
property on the left bank of the lake belongs principally to the families of Smollet, 
Buchanan, and Colquhoun; that on the right almost entirely to the Duke of Mon- 
trose. About two-thirds of the loch, and most of the islands, thirty i in number, are 
in the county of Dumbarton; the rest, with the right bank, are in the county of Stir- 
ling. ‘The steam boat, in ascending the loch, keeps almost ‘exactly i in the line of divi- 
sion between the two counties. Tnchmurrin; the first and largest island in Loch 
Lomond, is finely clothed with wood, and is employed as a deer park by the Duke 
of Montrose. At its south-west end are the ruins of an ancient castle, once the 
principal messuage of the earldom of Lennox. On reaching the north-east point of 
this island, the eye, ranging from the mouth of the Endric, on the east, toa little 
below the rntaitls of the Finlas, on the west, surveys the loch in its greatest amplitude 
of breadth, Beyond this point it gradually contracts, until beyond Ross Island it 
never exceeds one mile. From the point now reached by the steamer, a very fine 
view is obtained of the fair and fertile vale of the Endric. ‘The little island of Clair- 
inch is next approached, from which the Bucbanans took their slogan or war-cry} 
passing which, it skirts Incheailloch or the Nun’s Island, opposite the north-east cor- 
ner of which a pause is made for a moment to land passengers at Bealmaclia—(See 
Lady of the Lake, ¢. iv. st. 4, and notes)—a celebrated Highland pass, through which 
many a foray has descended into The Lennox. Here some tourists choose to land, 
and pursue their j Journey through the pass, and along the banks of the loch, to Rowar- 
dennan. On emerging from the pass, a magnificent view of the lake puree upon the 
sight. A sheet of water, of about 10 miles in length, and at least 5 in breadth, 
skirted on both sides by luxuriant woods, and spotted with islands of various extent, — 
and form, and appearance— some inhabited and under cultivation, some bare and 
barren—some scarcely appearing above the water line, others towering to the height: 
of 300 feet above it, and all closed in and surrounded with a ima gnificent girdle of 
mountain heights, he boat now proceeds across the loch towards Luss, passing in 
succession Inchfad, Inchmoan or the Peat Island, and Incheruin or the Round 
Tsland; and on the ‘eft, Tncheardach, Buckineh, Inchearachan, Inchlonaig, and Inch- 
tay. arinaich, from whose elevated crest tradition says a great bell used te summon to 
their several churches the people of four parishes. he Rev. James Hamilton of 
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which rises above the surface of the lake, according to the ordnance estimate, 
3180 feet. Clay-slate alternates with mica-slate in such abundance, as to be 


London, in his Memoir of Lady Colquhoun, p, 25, says—“ Of course the belfry knoll 
commands 2 splendid view, but owing to his lameness, it was with some difficulty 
that they dragged Legh Richmond to the summit. Once there, however, they could 
not drag him down, but slowly revolving his radiant visage, and through his great 
round-eyed spectacles devouring the landscape, he always hushed his fidgetty com- 
panions with the sentence—‘The eye is not satisiied with seeing” But a shorter 
glance sufficed his friend and cotemporary, Mr. Simeon of Cambridge. With his usual 
vivacity, he pirouetted round to look at every object, as they pointed it out, then 
turning to his hospitable guide, he exclaimed, ‘Sir James, you turn to this side, and 
you say, ‘That is mine, and you turn to the other side, and say, ‘That is mine; but 
lifting both his hands, ‘1 look up and say, Heaven is mine.’ On the same spot Dr. 
Chalmers exclaimed, ‘I wonder if there will be a Loch Lomond in Heaven; and 
there Dr. Malan knelt down and poured forth the fulness of his heart in such a 
prayer as many have heard beside his own Lake of Geneva, Perhaps the mood of 
mind most congenial to her own was that expressed by one whom she never personally 
knew. In the diary just published of the deyoted missionary John Macdonald, he 
writes, ‘I took an opportunity of visiting Loch Lomond, and was exceedingly de- 
lighted. O how sweet and tranquil was the bosom of the lake! I thought of the 
“peace of God that passeth understanding.” ” Inchmoan or Peat Island, at a little 
distance, appears almost level with the water, on which account, as well as from its 
mossy formation, it abounds in swamps and morasses. “ This partly accounts for the 
partiality of the wild-fowl to its shores. But there are stronger reasons still ; the retired 
wild character of the place, seldom visited by man except for an occasional boat-load 
of peats, added to which, the shallowness of the water at the edges, growing deep so 
very gradually, is most favourable to their feeding. In the season, the further end of 
the island, haying a grassy margin and bottom, is much frequented by flocks of wild 
ducks and widgeon; on many occasions | have put up not less than a thousand in one 
company, In the severest weather, the sea eagle continually resorts there to prey 
upon the wild fowl; and so voracious is it at this time, that my father’s gamekeeper 
had his water-dog nearly drowned by one of them when retrieving a wild duck. He 
managed, however, to shoot the erne, the talons of which were long preserved as a 
trophy.’— The Moor and the Loch, by John Colquhoun, Esq. p. 235. These islands 
are evidently the summits of some of the more advanced Grampians, emerging from 
the lake. 

Luss is a beautifully situated village, and as commanding one of the finest views of 
the loch, will engage our attention while tracing the land ronte along the western 
side of the loch. From Luss northwards the breadth of the lake contracts rapidly ; its 
finely wooded banks are thus brought close upon the eye, and the indentations of the 
margin grow bolder. About 3 miles beyond Luss is the ferry from Inveruglas, on the 
west, to Rowardennan, on the east side of the loch. The steamer crosses to the latter 
point, and lands passengers. Rowardennan is situated at the base of Benlomond, and 
is the point from which travellers generally commence the ascent of the mountain. 
If the tourist wishes to make the ascent the first day, he must now land, and forth- 
with commence his toilsome march up‘the shoulder of the mountain, under the 
direction of a guide, who can be procured at the inn; but some tourists prefer to 
ascend to the head of the loch in the steamer, and returning by it to Tarbet, land and 
remain there for the night. Next morning they may get rowed across to Rowarden- 
nan at an early hour, so as to have accomplished a visit to the summit of the Ben in 
time to return to Dumbarton by that day’s boat, About a mile to the uorth of Rowar- 
dennan the boat passes Rob Roy’s Rock, which rises abruptly from the water to the 
height of about 30 feet, and is surmounted by auother precipice considerably 
higher. ‘The steamer now crosses to Tarbet, and after landing passengers, again 

- crosses the loch to the Mill of Inversaaid. It was hore that Wordsworth penned his 
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extensively quarried. The house of Ardyoirlich, the Darlinvaroch of the Legend 
of Montrose, is situated at no great distance from the base of the mountain 
upon the margin of the lake. The more interesting botanical plants to be 
found on Ben YVoirlich are stated in the subjoined note.* Area, 454 square m,, 
of which a few hundred acres only are cultivated. Assessed property in 1515, 
£2848; in 1842_3, £5096, 3s. Two villages — Arrochar and Tarbet, where 
first-rate accommodation is to be had, and where there are many bathing villas. 
Nearest market towns, Helensburgh, 17} m.,t and Dumbarton, 22 m. from — 
Arrochar Inn. Par, glib. £10; stip. in 1837, meal, 12 b. £9, 19s. Sd.; money, — 
£231, Os. 2d.; total, £240, 19s, 7d. A Free ch. Pop in 1755, 466; in 1541, 
580. In 1838 on p. r. 9; expenditure, £38. In 1549 on p. r. 16; cas. 10; 
money reed, £86, 12s, 5d. Relief of poor on r. £68, 9s. 2d.; cas. £3, 3s. 93d.; 


beautiful and well-known verses to a “ Highland Girl.” A short distance inland 
from this point is Inversnaid Fort, built in 1713, to repress the daring inroads of the 
freebooters who infested the low country. There is a footpath—“ a stern and lone, 
yet lovely road,”’—from Inyersnaid Mill to the head of Loch Katrine by Loch Arelet; 
and tourists for the Perthshire lakes usually strike off at this point. A stream issuing | 
from Loch Arclet forms a fine cascade at the Mill of Inversnaid. A short distance 
above Inversnaid is Rob Roy’s Cave, once the hiding place of the hunted outlaw, and 
celebrated also as having afforded shelter to Robert Bruce, after his discomfiture at 
Strathfillan by Macdougall of Lorn. The tourist has now reached the head of the 
loch, and the entrance of Glenfalloch. The scenery, though here wild and desolate, — 
is somewhat tamer in character than we may have been led to expect, from the bold- 
ness and sternness of that through which we passed after leaving Tarbet. We have 
now conducted the tourist by steam from the foot to the head of Loch Lomond (See 

M‘Phun’s Steam Boat Pocket Guide.) “Loch Lomond contains all the fish alluded to 
by Smollet, in his celebrated * Ode to the Leven Water, with the addition of the — 
guwyniad prosen, a fresh water herring. Its principal feeders are the Glenfalloch, 
Inveruglas, Douglas, Luss, Finlass, and Fruin; and on the Stirlingshire side, the 
Endric, and a small stream from Loch Arclet. In all these waters there are num-_ 
bers of small trout. T have killed as many as ten or twelve dozen on a forenoon in 
the Glenfalloch, Endric contains pike, perch, and roach, or as they are there termed, 
braize. A few sea trout also ascend from the lake during floods. Besides Loch 
Lomond, there are several small lochs situated in the county of Dumbarton, the 
largest of which is Loch Sloy, near Arrochar. These, or most of them, contain trout.” 
Stoddart’s Angler's Companion, 419. : 

* The list is taken from the New Stat. Ac., “Dumbartonshire,” p. 96. 


Statice armeria. Saxifraga stellata. Oxyria reniformis. 

Juncus biglumis. — oppositifolia, Cirewa alpina. Vars a aud 
triglumis. ————- hypnoides, Var. 6 Hook. . 
trifidus. platypetala. Lysimachia vulgaris. ' 

Luzula spicata, Hieracium alpinum. Lobelia Dortmanna. 

Vaccinium uliginosum. Gnaphalium supinum, Lythram salicaria. _ 

Epilobium alsinifolium. Carex. stricta. Solidago virgaurea. ae 

Draba incana. Rhodiola rosea. Hypericum Androsaemum. 

Saxifraga nivalis, Cnicus heterophyllus, Parnassia palustris. be. 

— aizoides, 4 

“ 
f The scenery of the road across the isthmus here, between the two lochs, is very 
striking and beautiful. he 


+ In summer there is, however, daily communication with these places and a 
hy "steam, 


~~ 
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med. r. £6; exp. £8, 19s. 54d. ; total, £26, 12s. 5d. Par. schm. salary, maxi- 
mum, and £6 out of the bishop's lands, Dunkeld; attend. in 1887, 13. A sch. 
endowed by Mr M‘Murrich of Stuckgown, salary £25, attend. 62. 


PARISH OF BONHILL*—Lying on both sides of the river Leven,t which 
flows out of Loch Lomond, and after a course of about 8 m., falls into the Clyde 
at Dumbarton ;¢ about 4 m. sq.; and all enclosed and under tillage. On either 
side of the valley of the Leven, the ground rises in continuous and very gentle 
slopes, cultivated to the top, with a large quantity of wood interspersed. Amid 
these peaceful scenes the spirit of trade has found a local habitation —numerous 
public works for bleaching, dyeing, calico printing, and the manufacture of 
pyroligneous acid, or white vinegar, being embowered along the river banks ; 
the workmen belonging to which inhabit the considerable towns of Alexandria 
(pop. in 1851, 3781; inhab. houses, 306) and Bonhill (pop. in 1851, 2327 ; inhab. 
houses, 166) in this par., and of Renton in par. of Cardross. These works are 
wrought both by steam and water power, and gave employment a few years ago 
to about 4000 hands, to whom are annually paid in wages about £40,000. 
Assessed property in 1815, £5611; in 1842-3, £16,776, 7s. 6d. Eight heritors 
of £100 Seots valued rent. Alexandria is a station on the Dumbartonshire 
Junction Railway, opened from Bowling to Loch Lomond. Par. ch.§ attend. 
1050; Sab. schs. 152; glb. £15; stip. £224, 15s. 5d. Chapel at Alexandria, 
attend. 400; Sab. schs, 150, U. P. ch. at Bonhill, attend. 450; Sab. schs. 130. 
U.P. ch. at Alexandria, attend. 478; Sab, schs. 90. Two Free and one Cong. 
ch, Pop. in 1801, 2460; in 1821, 3003; in 1841, 6682. In 1849 on p. r. 181; 
cas, 83; ins. or fat. 4; orph. or des. 25. Assess. £873, 3s. 11d. ; other sources 
£2, 5s. 6d.; total, £875, 9s. 5d. Relief of poor on r. £906, 6s. 9d.; cas. £141, 


* Presb. of Dumbarton—Synod of Glasgow and Ayr. Patron, Campbell of Stone- 
field. P. 'T. Dumbarton. 
+ The well known ode of Tobias Smollet will here occur to the reader— 


*©On Leven’s banks, while free to rove, 
And tune the rural pipe to love, 
1 envied not the happiest swain 
That ever trod th’ Arcadian plain. 
Pare stream!” &e, 


Smollet was born in 1721, in the old farm-house of Dalquharn, in parish of Cardross. 
‘A monument is erected to his memory in the village of Renton, with a Latin inscription 
by Dr. Samuel Johnson. The monument has been however neglected and defaced. 

+ The fall from the lake to the Clyde is about 22 feet. The tide flows three miles, 
above which the river is navigable, nearly six months of the year, for long and nar- 
rowly constructed vessels, dragged by horses on the banks. The Leven contains ex- 
cellent salmon, sea-trout, and several of the fresh water species of fish. The fishings 
belong partly to Sir James Colquhoun of Luss, and partly to the corporation of Dum- 
barton. The latter were let, not long ago, for £261 per annum.—Seo Stoddart's Angler's 
Companion, p. 419. : : 

§ There is a remarkable ash tree in the churchyard; girth immediately above sur- 
face of ground, 25 ft.; from extremity of the branches on one side to that on the other, 
94 ft. There was another large tree near Bonhill, which is noticed in Gilpin's Forest 
Scenery by the late Sir T. Dick Lauder. 
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14s. G1d,; med. r. £65, 15s. 7d.; exp. £100, 6s, 19d. ; total, £1214, 3s. Two 
par. schs., attend. in 1837, 129, Six other schs., attend. 425. Several friend] f 
societies and a mechanics’ institution. t* 


PARISH OF CARDROSS*—L.ying on N. shore of the Clyde, and divided 
from Dumbarton by the river Leven, 8 m. long by 2 to 4 broad; rising from 
the Clyde and Leven with a gradual ascent, and beautifully cultivated and 
planted, with a S. exposure to the bosom of the Clyde. A considerable tract 
of land might be redeemed by embanking. On the coast is the promontory 
of Ardmore, and united to the mainland by a narrow isthmus. Rocks of the 
secondary formation. Area about 13,000 acres. Assessed, property in 1842-3, 
£14,574, 18s. 6d, Eleven heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. Two vills., 
viz.— Renton (pop. in 1851, 2398; inhab. houses, 218), with its ealico printing 
and bleaching-fields; Bridgend, a suburb of Dumbarton; and the hamlet of 
Cardross. Par. ch. attend. 600; Sab. schs, 80. Free ch. at Renton, attend. 
300; Sab. schs. 60. Ref. P. S. ch. attend. 300; Sab. schs. 20. Pop. in 184], 
4416. In 1849 on p. r. 99; cas. 76; ins, or fat, 6; orph. or des, 14, Assessed, 
£711, 4s. 11d.; other sources, £104, 17s, 10d,; total, £816, 2s. 8d. Relief of 
poor on r, £493, 1s. 74d.; cas. £216, 1s. 7d. ; sled r, £33, 2s. 2d; exp. £82, — 
4s, 5d. ; total, £824, 9s. 94d. Par. schm. salary £34, 4s. 4d., with about £7 
anually of mortified money; attend. in 1837, 57. Five private schs., attend, 
376. Tworlibraries. Ilenry, a son of John, sixth Earl of Mar, was created 
Lord Cardross at beginning of seventeenth century; but the title was after- _ 
wards superseded by that of Harl of Buchan, which the family now bears, A 
place is pointed out upon a small wooded eminence, called Castle Hill, where 
King Robert Bruce died, 7th of June, 1329, ae 


PARISH OF CUMBERNAULD+—At the E. extremity of county, indeed, 
locally in that of Lanark, bounded N. by Stirlingshire and 8. by Lanarkshire, _ 
8m. long by 4 broad. Surface diversified with hill and dale, nearly all unde 
cultivation.t Lime, coal, and freestone abound. The Kelvin and the Luggie 
water eas Two lochlets. Area, 14 square m. Assessed property in 1815, 
£6144; in 1842-3, £15,429, 10s, 11d. Nearest mkt. towns, Falkirk and Glasgow. 
‘Three vills—Cumbernauld, Garbet Hill, and Condorat. Cumbernauld, 14m. 
N.E, of Glasgow, 9 W. of Falkirk, and 13 8. of Stirling, is chiefly inhabited 


* Presb. of Dumbarton—Synod of Glasgow and Ayr. Patron, Crown. P, 1. 
Dumbarton. ‘ 

+ Presb. of Glasgow—Synod of Glasgow and Ayr. Patron, Fleming of Cumb cre 
nauld. P. T. Glasgow. 

} Professor Low, in his “Illustrations of the Breeds of the Domestic Animals 
the British Islands,” says—“ John Leslie, Bishop of Ross, who wrote in 1598, s 
that the wild ox (Bos sylvestris) was found in the woods of Scotland, that it was of 
white colour, had a thick mane resembling a lion’s, that it was wild and savag 
and when irritated, rushed upon the hunters, overthrew the horses, and dispersed the 
uttacks of the fiercest dogs. It formerly abounded in the Sylva Caledonia, but is 
only to be found at Stirling, Cumbernauld, and Kincardine.” Mr, Low, after quo 
from Hector Bece’s History and Chronicles of Scotland, adduces various argame 
to prove that neither as respects their white colour nor their peculiar habits, are these 
wild cattle to be regarded as a species distinct from the domesticated oxen. 
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by cotton weyers, and is beautifully situated, being nearly surrounded by the 
pleasure grounds and plantations of Cumbernauld House, the estate of Lord 
Elphinstone. The Forth and Clyde Canal, and Edinburgh and Glasgow, and 
Culedonian lines of Railway, intersect parish, along which latter much dairy 
produce is carried. An annual fair in May. Par. ch. sit. 660; glb. £16; stip. 
£302, 3s. 6d, Unap, tnds. £714, 19s. Gd.; attend. 569; Sab. sch. 176. A 
Chapel of Ease and a Free ch. U.P. ch. attend. 150; Sab. sch. 55. Pop. in 
1755, 2303; in 1841, 4501, In 1849 on p. r. 69; eas, 28: ins. or fat. 1; orph. 
or des. 7. Assessed £377, 15s. Gd.; other sources, £4, Gs.; total, £382, Ls. 6d: 
Relief of poor on r, £346, 4s. Gd.; cas. £11, 23.; med. r. £33, 19s. 10d.; exp, 
£37 ; total, £428, Gs, 4d. Par. schm. salary £25; attend, 70. Two private 
schs., attend. 80. A savings bank, 


PARISH OF DUMBARTON *—Lying on the LH. side of the Leven, bounded 
by the Clyde on §., and Bonhill and Kilmarnock on N., 74 m. long by 3% 
broad; to S. almost a dead level, but hilly and moorish to N. The Leven 
forms its boundary and falls into Clyde at Dumbarton Castle, Winters 
generally temperate, W. and 8S. W. winds being most prevalent. Soil near the 
Clyde a rich black loam. Area, $155 acres. Assessed property in 1542-3, 
£10,810, 7s, 5d. There are several print ficlds and bleach fields on the Leven 
and in the town; and glass-making, tanning, ship building (both timber and 
iron), and rope making are carricd on to a considerable extent. The town of 
Dumbarton, supposed to have been the Bulclutha of Ossian, + the Alelwyd of 
the ancient Britons, and the Dun Briton of the Caledonians, is situated on a low 
piece of ground, encompassed on its W. quarter by the Leven, about one-half m, 
from its juncton with the Clyde, and almost secluded from view of the latter by 
the intermediate Castle of Dumbarton, which stands on a huge rocky eminence 
‘on edge of the Frith, The town was made a royal burgh in 1222 by Alexander 
IL, and is the capital of the county and par. It consists of a long and irregular 
street, at the upper end of which a bridge of four arches is thrown across the 

“Leven. The municipal government is vested in fifteen councillors, who choose a 
provost and three bailies. ‘The Leven is navigable from its mouth to the quay at 
high water.t Dumbarton is also a station on the line of railway from Bowling 
to Loch Lomond. Pop. of town in 1841, 4591; in 1851, 5411—males, 2808; 
females, 2603; inhab, houses, 311 ; uninhab, do. 3; building 5. Corporation re- 
yenue 1849-50, £960, 11s., of which about one-third is derived from fisheries 
on Leyen and Clyde. The situation of Dumbarton Castle § is eminently pic- 
turesque. The buildings composing the fort (one of the four stipulated by the 
Articles of Union to be kept up) are perched on the summit of a rocky mount, 


* Presb. of Dumbarton—Synod of Glasgow and Ayr. Patron, Town Council. 
P. T. Dumbarton. 

+ “I come,” replied the great Classamor. “ in my bounding ship to Balelutha’s walls 
of towers. The wind had roared behind my sails, and Clutha’s streams received my 
dark bosomed vessel.” 

+ A renmant of privileges is still enjoyed in immunity by the burgesses, from dues 
at the Broomislaw and every other port belonging to Glasgow, with the right of free 
navigation of the Clyde. 

§ See third vol. of Chalmers's Caledonia. 
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shooting up to the height of 560 ft. sheer out of the alluvial plain on the E. side 
of the mouth of the river Leven, resembling somewhat the Bass and Ailsa, 
and like them, once surrounded by water. The rock is cleft about the middle, 
and presents two summits. Its sides are basaltic and rugged, and some parts 
of it strongly magnetic, a cireumstance which has been noticed by Buchanan 
the historian. The entrance to the castle is by a gate at the base of the 
rock; and within the rampart which defends the entrance, are the guard-house 
and lodgings for officers. A flight of stone-steps conducts to the point at 
which the rock is parted, where there is a well, together with barracks and a 
battery. The highest pinnacle of the rock gets the name of Wallace’s Seat ;* 
and a huge two handed sword, said to have belonged to the hero, has been 
shown in the castle from time immemorial. The armoury contains 1500 stand 
of arms, and the barracks can accommodate about 150 men. This was the last 
fortress that stood out for Queen Mary.+ Par. ch. sit, 1265; attend. 750; 
Sab. schs, 100; stip, £253, 3s. 2d. U.P. ch. attend. 300; Sab. schs, 110. 
Rom. Cath. ch. attend, 250; Sab. schs. 127. A Free, Episcopal, and a small 
Bap. ch. Pop. of par. in 1841, 3828. In 1849 on p. r. 114; cas. 49; ins. or 
fat. 5; orph. or des. 7. Assessed, £1119. Relief of poor on r. £401, Os. 3d. ; 
cas. £245, 2s. 8d.; med. r. £68, 5s. 4d.; exp. £127, 1s.; total, £841, 9s. 3d. 
Par. schm. salary £40; attend. in 1837, 261. Seven private schs., at four of 
which 174 attended in 1837. <A parsh library and several friendly societies. 
One fair in August. Branches of the Commercial and Western Banks, 
Dumbarton joins with Kilmarnock, Port-Glasgow, Renfrew, and Rutherglen, 
in returning an M. P, Constituency in 1850-1, 178. 


PARISH OF KILMARONOCK ¢{—At 8. E. end of Loch Lomond. In shape it 
is a slender oval of 7} m. from E. to W., by 3m. from N. to S., with a paral- 
lelogram projecting from the 8. side 2} m. from N. to S.,and 14 m. from E. to 
W.; and a stripe not one-fourth of a m. average breadth, running up 1}.m. N.W. 
from the middle of its N. side. Within these dimensions it is diversified with hill 
and dale, beautiful plantations and pleasure-grounds, and arable fields. Mount 
Misery and Duncruin are the chief elevations, varying from 500 to 1000 ft. 
above sea level, but containing some excellent limestone, patches of arable 
ground, and considerable pasturage. From these hills are to be seen some fine 
groupings of magnificent scenery; the plain of the Endric Water, which 
bounds parish on W. and N.; Loch Lomond and its screen of mountains; the 
far-away Ochils; the vale of the Leven, with the Clyde and wooded slopes of 
Renfrewshire, and the mountainous elevations of Cowal. Area, 15 square m, 
Assess. property in 1815, £4288 ; in 1842-3, £7444, 4s.6d. The average rent of 
lund is stated at 18s. per. ac.§ Eleven heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. The 
Dumbarton and Drymen road traverses whole length of par., nearly through its 


* Previous to his being sent to England, Wallace was confined for some time here, 
and ultimately betrayed by the governor, Sir John Monteith. 

t Queen Victoria, the Prince Consort, and several of the royal children, visited this 
ancient fortress in the autumn of 1047. 

} Presb. of Dumbarton—Synod of Glasgow and Ayr. Patron, Duke of Montrose. 
P. 'T. Dumbarton. 

§ New Stat. Ac., “ Dumbartonshire.” 
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centre; and the Glasgow and Drymen turnpike intersects its E. wing. Two 
annual fairs. Par. ch. glb. £11; stip. £137, 9s. 8d.; attend. 150; Sab. schs. 
50. An U.P. ch., which is well attended. Pop. in 1841, 931. In 1839 on 
poor r. 10; exp.£36. In 1849 on poor r. 17; cas. 12; orph. or des. 3; money 
recd. £98, 7s. 3d. Relief of poor on r. £89, 19s. 6d.; cas. £2, 13s. 8d.; exp. 
£11, 10s.; total, £104, 3s. Par. schm, sulary £31. Two private schs, A parish 
library. 


PARISH OF KILPATRICK, EAST*—Partly in Dumbartonshire and partly 
in Stirlingshire, 6 m. long by 2 to 4m. broad. Surface uneven and hilly, but 
much improved by cultivation and woods. The N. part of par. is occupied by 
part of Kilpatrick Hills or Braes, which run from Strathblane W. to Dum- 
buek, the loftiest of them rising 1200 ft. These hills are principally interesting 
for the numerous zeolitic minerals found in the trap rocks, Freestone, coal, 
and lime have been worked. Kelvin Water and the Allander bound and inter- 
sect par. An artificial lake, called Dugaldstone Loch, and two other lochlets. 
Area, 13,440 ac. Proportion of surface in tillage and pastoral, as 12 to 5. 
Assess. property in 1815, £9372; in 1842-5, £18,038, 2s. 6d. Seven heritors 
of £100 Scots valued rent. The dairy is an important branch of industry ; 
and in par. are cotton mills, bleachfields, printfields, a distillery, a paper mill, 
a snuff mill, and several corn mills. Nearest market town Glasgow, 55} m. 
distant. Only village Milngavie, locally pronounced Millguy. The Forth and 
Clyde Canal intersects S. part of par., entering the district when crossing the 
Kelvin by a stupendous acqueduct, 350 ft. long. Par. ch. sit. 704; attend. 
350; glb. £16; stip. £254, 5s. 7d. Unap. tnds. £33, 12s. 7d. Quoad sacra 
ch. at Milngayie; attend. 150 to 300; Sab. schs.65, There is also an U. P. 
ch. Pop. in 1801, 2312; in 1841, 3457. Average expenditure on poor before 
new poor law, £180. In 1849 on p. r. 82; cas. 128; ins. or fat, 6; orph. or 
des. 10. Assess, £600; other sources, £18; total, £615. Relief of poor on r. 
£481, 19s. 114d.; cas. £77, 13s. 7d. ; med. r. £49, 16s. 54d.; exp. £61, 6s. 1d.; 
tot. £670, 16s. ld. Par. schm. salary £34, 4s. 4d.; attend. in 1837, 59. Three 
private schools, attend. 150. A subscription library. 


PARISH OF KILPATRICK, WEST+—Of a triangular form, lying with its 
base to the Clyde, extending along the shore 8 m., with a depth inland of up- 
wards of 4m. Surface uneven and mostly hilly; at one point presenting a 
flat and well cultivated plain; at another, the wild outline of highland scenery. 
Mines of coal and lime, freestone and whinstone. ‘Two lochs, from which the 
principal stream issues, and which possesses great power for the driving of 
machinery. Arca, about 19 sq.m. The arable grounds, the pastures, and the 
woodlands, are respectively in the proportions to each other, of about 177, 161, 
and 19. The pop. are extensively engaged in manufactures of cotton and 
paper, dye works, shipbuilding, bleaching, calico printing, and distilleries. One 


* Presb, of Dumbarton—Synod of Glasgow and Ayr. Patron, Duke of Montrose. 
P. T. Glasgow. : 

+ Presb. of Dumbarton —Synod of Glasgow and Ayr. Patron, Lord Blantyre, 
P. T. Glasgow. 
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firm alone pays from £30,000 to £40,000 annually in wages. The quantity of 
cotton annually spun exceeds 1,000,000 lbs. weight; the yarn, nearly 1,000,000 
Ibs.; and the manufactured cloth about 2,000,000 yards. Assessed property 
in 1815, £12,825; in 1842-3, £23,523, 19s. 10d. Five heritors of £100 Scots 
valued rent. Nearest mkt. town, Dumbarton. Twelve vills. — Old Kilpatrick,* 
Duntocher,t (pop. in 1851-2, 2446, Inhab. houses, 183), Faifley, Bowling, Little 
Mill, Dumbuck, Dalmuir, Dalmuir Shore, Yoker, Hardgate, Milton, and Mil- 
tonfield. Ample means of transit by the Glasgow and Dumbarton road, &c.; 
by the Forth and Clyde Canal, which intersects 8. end of parish, and falls into 
the Clyde at Bowling Bay ; by the steamers on the Clyde; and the line of rail- 
way from Bowling to Loch Lomond. . Par, ch, sit. $10; attend. 350; Sab. schs, 
80; glb. £32, 10s.; stip, £250, 5s. 2d, Chapel of Ease at Duntocher, attend. 
on 30th March, 1851, about 300; Sab. schs. 105, Free chs. at Duntocher and 
Kilpatrick; attend at the latter, 400); Sab. schs. 170. U. P. ch, at Kilpatrick, 
attend 350; vee schs. 112; U. P. ch. at Kilpatrick, Old Craigs, attend. 140; 
Sab. schs. 22.; U: P. ch. ‘at Duntocher, attend. on 80th March, 1851, 400, 
Rm. Cath. ch. attend. on 30th March, 1851, 500; Sab. schs. 220. Pop. in 1811, 
3428; in 1841, 7020. In 1849 on poor r. 185; cas. 157; ins. or fat, 1; orph. 
or des. 24. Assessed, £1093, 6s. 6d. Relief of poor on r. £838, 8s. 1d. ; cas. 
£197, 1s. 9d.; med. r. £59, 10s. 8d.; exp. £96, 19s. 3d.; total, £1191, 193. 9d. 
Par. registers for marriages and baptisms complete since 1740, Par. schm. salary, 
maximum ; attend. 66. Eight private schs., attend. 441. Several vill. libraries 
and a friendly society. The celebrated wall of Antoninus, which crossed island 
from Forth to Clyde, terminated on W. in this parish, at the place called 
Dunglass, and vestiges of this massive work of art are still visible. 


PARISH OF KIRKINTILLOCH} —Six and a-quarter m. N. N. E. of Glasgow, 
bounded N. by Stirlingshire, and 8. by Lanarkshire, 6 m. long by 23 broad, 
This par. and Cumbernauld lie several m, detached from the main hody of the 
county. The Campsie Hills shield par. to N. and to S. The surface is more 
undulating, and of no great elevation. The Kelvin and Luggie water parish 
Coal abounds, and is extensively mined at Shirva and at Barhill, both near the 
Kelvin. * At the latter, on the summit of the rising ground, are nearly thirty 
kilns for the conversion of coal into coke, which, in dark nights, diffuse far seen 
streamers on the lower clouds, and whence large exportations of coke are made 


* This village occupies a pleasant situation at the foot of the hilly conntry in view 
of the Clyde. It is supposed to have been the birthplace of St. Patrick, the tntelar 
saint of Ireland, who 

“—. drove the frogs into the bogs, 
And banished all the yarmint.” 


it is legally a burgh of barony, but its privileges have fallen into desuetude. 

+ Near Duntocher is probably the most ancient bridge in Scotland, with a Latin 
inscription, purporting the erection to have been under the auspices of Quintus Lollius: 
Urbicus, general of the Emperor Titus 42lius Antoninus Hadrian, and restored from 
a ruinous state in 1772 by Lord Blantyre. : 

; Presb. of Glasgow—Synod of Glasgow and Ayr. Patron, Fleming of Cumber- 
naald. P. T. Kirkintilloch. : 


; 
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to Glasgow.”* Limestone, freestone, and ironstone also abound. Area, 
~ 10,700 ac., less than one-half of which is in tillage. There are manufactories 
of hats, iron foundry, gas works, distilleries, about 2000) cotton looms, a calico 
printfield, and a variety of handicrafts. Assess, property in 1815, £7446; m 
1842-3, £15,070, 18s. 9d. The Forth and Clyde Canal passes through parish 
near the Kelvin. The Edinburgh and Glasgow Railway intersects it, and at 
Kirkintilloch station, the Monkland and Kirkintilloch Railway branches off, 
and also the branch to Campsie. The town of Kirkintilloch is situated on the 
water of Luggie, near its junction with the Kelvin. It is a very ancient burgh; 
and has extensive privileges. It is governed by two bailies chosen by the free- 
men, who are empowered to hold courts. ‘There is a town house and jail, but 
the general buildings are confused and irregular. Pop. of the town.in 1851, 
6342; inhab. houses, 512. Par. ch. sit. 740; attend. 550; Sab. schs. 175; glb. 
£10; stip. £323, 8s. 2d. Unap. tnds, £629, 3s. 5d. A Chapel of Ease erected 
in 1857, sit. 1012, has been vacant for several years. Free ch. attend. 650; 
Sab. schs, 230. U.P. ch. attend. 51. U.O.S. ch, 1st congregation—attend. 
450 to 500; sab. schs. 80. U.O.8.ch., 2d congregation—attend. 500 to 600; 
sab. schs. 34. Pop. in 1501, 3210; in 1841, 8880. In 1849 on p. r. 195; eas. 
250; ins. or fat. 7; orph. or des. 43. Assess. £1774; other sources, £27, 1s. 4d.; 
total, £1801, 1s. 4d. Relief of poor on r. £898, 16s. 10d.; cas. £270, 3s. 4d.; 
med. r. £70; exp. £94, 1s. 3d.; tot. £1333, 1s. 5d. Par. schm. salary, maxi- 
mum; attend. in 1837, 125. Seven private schools, one of which is a boarding- 
school. Two libraries. Three fairs. A savings bank, and a branch of the 
Western Bank of Scotland. The castle of Kirkintilloch, once a place of con- 
siderable strength, has entirely disappeared. Remains of the wall of Antoninus 
are to be here and there traced, 


PARISH OF LUSS+—Lying on W. side of Loch Lomond, along which it 
extends above 9 m., by a breadth varying from 24 to 5} m. Mountains rising 
to nearly 3000 ft. above the level of the sea, intersected by wild and picturesque 
glens,{ cover the larger part of the area. The only level part extends from §, 
boundary to Rossdhu, the seat of Sir James Colquhoun, Bart.§ Near this man- 
sion is the island of Inchtavanach,|| which, with five other islands.{] belong to par. 
Between Luss and Tarbet, mica-slate and tale-slate, with veins of greenstone 
and porphyry, occur, Below Luss the argillaceous formation commences, con- 
taining the slate quarries of that place, but near Glenfruin is followed by the 


* Fullarton’s Gazetteer, vol. ii. p. 180. 

+ Presb. of Dumbarton—Synod of Glasgow and Ayr. Patron, Sir James Col- 
quhoun, Bart. P. 'T. Luss. 

= Such as Glen-Donglas, Glenmaachan, Glenmacurn, and part of Glenfruin, the 
scene of a sanguinary fight in 1603, between the clans of Macgregor and Colquhoun. 

§ “ Surrounded by stately trees, and sheltered from the blast hy the ferny slopes of 
a Highland mountain, Rossdhu looks out upon Loch Lomond, where its waters are 
widest, and its isles and margins fairest; and though encompassed by soft lawns and 
blossoming parterres, it is near enough to the mountains to be constantly visited by 
breezes from the broom and the heather.”—Memoir of Lady Colquhoun, by the Rev. 
James Hamilton of London. 

|| For scenery around, see ante, p. 247, note. 

© One of them, Inchlonaig, is occupied as Sir J. Colquhonn’s deer park. 
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red sandstone.* The Froon, Finlas, Luss, and Douglas water parish, Area, 33 
square m. Assess. property in 1815, £4233; in 1842-3, £4214, 17s. The vill. 
of Lusst is situated upon a headland that projects into the lake, and is romanti- 
cally beautiful and remarkable for the salubriousness of its climate. There is a 
large inn for the accommodation of tourists. Nearest mkt. town, Helensburgh ; 
but by steaming down to Balloch Inn, and by railway to Dumbarton, easy 
access is obtained to the latter place, to Glasgow, &e. Par. ch. sit. 500; glb. 
£17; stip. £268, Os. 11d. Unap. tnds. £489, 9s, 7d. Free ch. attend. from 90 
to 110; Sab. schs. 22. Pop, in 1755, 978; in 1841, 1052. In 1849 on p. r. 
22; cas. 7; ins. or jfat. 1; money recd. £111, 2s, 83d. Relief of poor on r. 
£96, Os. 44d.; cas, £1, 10s, 10d.; med. r. £7,10s.; exp. £5, 10s.; total, £110, 
lls. 23d. Par. schm. salary £34, 4s. 7d.; attend. in 1837,65. Two private 
schools. A fair held at Luss, 3d Tuesday of August. ‘The Rev. Dr. Stuart, 
translator of the Gaelic Bible, was minister of Luss. ‘ 


PARISH OF ROSENEATHt—At the 8.W. corner of county, being a penin- 
sular tract of land, formed by Loch Long on W. and Gairloch on E., 8 m. 
long by 1} to 2 broad. Surface, a continued ridge of high ground, the highest 
point of which is Tamnahara Hill, 800 ft. above sea level. The summit of the 
table land is all heath and morass, but the slopes are all nearly arable, and 
exhibit rich and varied foliage. The low point of the promontory is protrnded 
into the Clyde, and has a richly wooded aspect from the opposite coast at 
Greenock. Amidst these plantations stands Roseneath House,§ a seat of the 
Duke of Argyle, built in the Italian style, and occupying the site of a fine old 
castle, which was burnt down in 1802.|| The skirts of the slopes along Gair 
Loch are studded with villas and cottages. Two bays, Calwattie and Campsaile. 
Area, 6140 ac. Assess. property in 1815, £1851; in 1842-3, £4006, 10s. Two 
heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. Produce is easily conveyed by steam to 
Greenock or Glasgow. Par. glb. £10; stip, £190, 16s. 5d.; attend, 200; Sab. — 
schs, 25. Free ch. attend. 210 to 250; Sab. schs. 34. Pop. in 1841, 941. In — 
1849 on p,r. 18; ins. or fat. 4; money reed. £219, 17s. 8d. Relief of poor on r. 
£156, 6s. 10d.; med. r. £16, 4s. 6d.; exp. £26, 1s. 5d.; total, £198, 12s. 9d. 
Par. schm. salary £36, 7s. 5d.; attend. 70. A private school, attend. 27. The 
father of the celebrated Dugald Stewart was minister of Roseneath; and Dr, 
Anderson, the founder of the Andersonian University, Glasgow, was born here. 
Balfour of Burley is said to have lived, died, and buried in this parish. He 
took the name of Salter, and a family of the name of Hunter (one of whom, Miss 
Ilunter, now resides at Clynder, Roseneath,) are descendants. The father of 
D. Turner, smith at Roseneath, used to point out the grave, and Miss Hunter's 
father had in view to erect a memorial at the time he died. 

* See “ M‘Culloch’s Geological Notices,” Geol. Trans., vol. i.; “ Macknight on the 
Vicinity of Loch Lomond,”— Wer. Mem., vol. ii. t Vide ante, p. 247, note. 

¢ Presb. of Dumbarton — Synod of Glasgow and Ayr. Patron, Duke of Argyle. 
P. T. Helensburgh. 

§ It is 184 feet long and 121 broad, and ornamented with a tower $0 feet high. 
The tourist should take a survey of the grounds from the top of the tower. 

|| Easter house, formerly the seat of the ancestors of the present ducal family, lies 
about 1} miles to N.W., near the margin of the Gare Loch; and it is remarkable for 
its panoramic background, and its yew avenue and lofty lime trees, 
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PARISH OF ROW*—On Loch Gair, 10 m. long by 4 broad, exclusive of a 
stripe running up from N. EK. corner along Loch Long ; chiefly hilly and 
mountainous, Fuinart Hill rising from 2000 to 2500 ft. ‘The low grounds are 
adjacent to the Clyde, and are fertile and strikingly picturesque and soft 
featured.t Transition limestone and clay slate abound. Area about 64 sq. m. 
Assessed property in 1815, £5891; in 1842-3, £15,438, 11s. Three heritors of 
£100 Scots yalued rent. The large yill. of Helensburgh stands at the entrance 
to the Gair Loch. It is a burgh of barony, with a regular establishment of 
magistrates, and is much resorted to as a watering place. Pop. in 1851, 2841; 
inhab. houses, 362. Two sweet hamlets, Row and Gairlochhead. Par. ch. sit. 
700; glb. £18; stip. £241, 1s.; attend. 400; Sab. schs. 70. A Chapel of Ease; 
built in 1837, at Gairlochhead. Free ch. attend 180; Sab. schs. 20. U. P. ch. 
attend. 350; Sab. schs.80, Epis. ch. attend. S80 to 150; Sab, schs. 50. There 
are also a Free and a Cong. ch. Pop. in 1841, 3717. In 1849 on p. r. 64; cas, 
24; ins. or fat, 3; orph. or des. 7. Assessed, £462, 17s. 6d.; other sources, 
£53, 7s.3d.; tot. £516, 4s. 9d. Relief of poor on r. £348, 7s. 1d.; cas. £45, Ss.; 
med, r. £34, 2s.; exp. £66, 2s. 8d.; total, £493, 19s. 9d. Par. schm. salary 
£36, 2s, ; attend. in 1837, 50, Six private schs., at four of which attend 170. 
A savings bank, a public library, and a branch of the Western Bank of Scot- 
land at Helensburgh, Ancient castles at Shandon and Faslane are to be very 
indistinctly traced. Henry Bell, the indefatigable steam projector, died at 
the Helensburgh Baths, in March, 1830, and was interred in the parish church- 
yard, in which is a sitting statue of him, erected in 1851. 


* Presb. of Dumbarton— Synod of Glasgow and Ayr. Patron, Duke of Argyle. 
P. T. Helensburgh. > 

+ The temperature, as in all this part of Scotland bordering on the Clyde, is mild, 
even in winter. “ Asa proof of this, it may be stated, that while the barometer in 
the Botanical Gardens at Glasgow fell to 13° below zero in 1838, it stood here at 15° 
above zero.”—New Stat. Ac., “ Dumbartonshire,” p. 68. 


DUMFRIESSHIRE, 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION.* 


THE county of Dumfries is about 50 m. long and 30 broad, and situated 
between 55° 2’ and 55° 31’ N. lat.; and between 2° 39’ and 3° 53’ W. 
long. It is bounded for 21 m. by the Solway Frith, and on other points 
by the counties of Lanark, Peebles, Selkirk, Roxburgh, Kirkeudbright, 
Ayr, and Cumberland; and is thus, with some unimportant exceptions, 
shut in by natural geographical limits. It embraces 808,320 English acres, 
three-fourths of which consist of water, waste lands, and hill pasture; yet 
this county possesses nearly seven times as much cultivated land as the 
adjoining county of Peebles, and eighteen times as much as that of Selkirk. 

The general aspect of the county is varied, undulating towards the 
Solway on the §., with high mountain ranges on the N. and N.E, It is 
watered by the Esk,t which springs from the mountainous borders of 


* The Sheriff-Court for the county, and the Commissary Court, are held every 
Tuesday during Session; the Sheriff Small Debt Court every second Thursday in 
time of Session, and on the same days that ordinary courts are held in vacations ; and 
the Justice of Peace Small Debt Court every Monday. The places of meeting of the 
courts under the Sheriff Small Debt Act, are Annan, Langholm, Lockerby, Meffat, 
Thornhill, and Sanguhar. 

+ The Esk is formed by the union of the Black and White Esks, at a place called 
the King’s Pool, below Baillichill. It is a very beautiful river, flowing in a southerly 
course through the eastern part of Dumfriesshire. It is augmented by the tributary 
waters of Meggat (which has previously received the water of Stennis), Ewes, 
Wauchope, Tarras, Byre Burn, and Liddle. Throughout a great part of its course 
it flows over a shelving or gravelly bottom, winding its way amidst lovely woodland 
scenery and rich fertile baughs. It abounds in trout and salmon. “The common 
trout of the Esk seldom exceed half a pound in weight, and are by no means abundant 
below the junction of the two branches. A few salmon ascend it, along with a 
sprinkling of sea-trout and herlings. Of its tributaries, the Liddel is in good esteem 
with the angler, but the trout found there do not excel in size. There are a few 
chub, called Skellies, in the Esk; the river trout obtain the name of Eldrins, and the 
herlings, during close-time, are termed Bills. One of the most enthusiastic and able 
anglers in Eskdale is George Graham Bell, Esq., advocate, under whose skilful control 
many a salmon has been forced to bite the rod. The course of the Esk, from its 
sources in Eskdale Moor to the Solway Frith, extends thirty-cight miles.” —Stod- 
dart’s Angler’s Companion, p. 425. 
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Selkirkshire, and after passing Langholm, forms for a short distance the 
boundary between England and Scotland, and then entering Cumberland, 
ultimately falls into the Solway Frith, after a course of about 40 m-; by 
the Annan,* which takes its rise in the mountains within the borders of 
Peebles, not far from those of the Clyde and Tweed; and by the Nith, T 
which, entering from Ayrshire, traverses the county towards the 8.E. for 
nearly 50 m., and falls into the Solway Frith about 3 m. below Dumfries, 
its estuary forming the harbour of that town. These waters draw towards 
them nearly all the other streams, so as to form three great valleys or basins. 

The county was formerly divided into three districts, deriving their 
appellations from these rivers, Annandale in the middle, Eskdale in the 
east, and Nithsdale in the west—mnames which are still retained in the 
common language of the county. There are some small lakes in different 
parts of the district. Loch Skeen, 1300 feet above the sea, gives rise to 
the Gray Mare’s Tail, near the head of Moffat Water. The county is in 
general yery salubrious. A yast morass, called Lochar Moss, nearly 13 
tniles long, with an average breadth of from 2 to 3 miles, extends between 
the towns of Dumfries and Annan, but will it is hoped be soon remedied, 
by means of the powers lately granted to proprietors of entailed estates, 
under the 11th and 12th of Victoria, c. 36. 

The mountainous parts of the county have in general an inconsiderable 
foot or basis; their summit is short, and their ascent, of steep acclivity, 
forms the greater part of the mountain. They are of the transition 
formation—in this totally differing from the adjoining county of Kirk- 
eudbright. The county abounds in free and limestone, and mines of 
lead and coal; the latter of which are chiefly worked at Canonbie on the 
§.E., and at Sanquhar on the N.W. of the county. Mar! is also found 
of the stone, clay, or shell variety. “On the W. bank of the Nith, and 
near its mouth is the granite formation forming the Criffel range of hills. 


* Tn its course it receives an accession of waters from innumerable riyulets, burns, 
and springs, which pour into it from the vales and glens on either side......The whole 
form a succession of the best trouting waters in Scotland, and are well worthy of the 
attention of those wishing to go on a piscatory expedition. “As an angling stream, 
it is much superior to both the Nith and Esk rivers. The common trout of this river 
attain to a large size, and although the average weight is not above half a pound, 
they have been caught as heavy as five or six pounds......The two fisheries at the 
mouth of the Annan, belonging to Mr. Irvine of Newbie and the burgh, are let for 
nearly £600 per annum.” —Stoddart’s Anglers’ Companion, pp. 424-5. The Annan 
finally falls into the upper part of the Solway Frith. 

+ The scenery throughout is pleasing, and often very beautiful. “ As an angling 
river it is very inferior to any other of its size in Scotland. Neither the common 
trout nor salmon are at all plentiful. Compared with those in Tweed, they bear the 
proportion of about one to twenty. In the upper parts of the river, and its several 
feeders, the fresh-water trout are rather more abundant, and throughont its course, at 
the proper season, there is a fair sprinkling of herlings.”—AStoddart’s Angler’s Com- 
panion, p. 423. 
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The greywacke forms hills of the most pleasing outline. Their sides 
sloping to the W. are verdant, and from the absorbent nature of the 
greywacke, their verdure seldom suffers from the hottest summer's sun, 
always yielding abundant pasturage to numerous flocks of sheep. The 
slate found in veins in the .greywacke rock, though not of the best 
quality, is fitted for roofing houses. Basalt. and greenstone are met with 
—the former in veins or dykes penetrating the coal formation of the 
basin of Sanquhar, as also that of the Esk; and it is also seen in a most 
interesting form—the columnar or Staffa-like shape of pillar—on the 
banks of the Cample, in the parish of Closeburn. The sandstone is of 
various kinds, and colours, and qualities. Some of it is of a perishable 
decomposing nature, rendering it unfit for any kind of building; other 
sorts, again, are of a hard and compact texture, fitted to resist the action 
of the weather, and well adapted for all architectural purposes. The 
coal is of two sorts—the splinty and the enbical. The latter is the 
purest and best for every use. Lead is found in several places of 
Nithsdale, and we believe, in the higher parts of Eskdale; and there 
cannot be much doubt, that wherever the greywacke rocks are of a close 
hard structure, by a little more search, yeins of lead might be dis- 
covered. Antimony is only met with in the upper mountain district of 
Eskdale. Iron has as yet been found in very inconsiderable quantities in 
Dumfriesshire. Blacklead or graphite is occasionally found in the basin 
of Sanquhar, and also in larger quantities in that of New Cummock,” * 
The principal heights in Dumfriesshire are— 


Feet above the Sea. 

In Nithsdale, Wardlaw, in Caerlaverock 2... 2... 826 
she Wanlockhead, yillage of Ars nee ae 1380 
Cairn- Kinnow, near Degman Pe ar 2080 

Queensberry Hill an; Se 

Blacklarg, border of Apeahine” = aA 2890 

Lowthers ... =r] Sh tase ae ss. 38100 

In Annandale, Annan Hill sues # eas aot ein oe 256 
"eo Repentance Tower ae ‘Xs oie a5 350 
Brunswark Hill ... Re} He he oa 740 

Errickstane Brae se Soe eas yes 1118 

Loch Skeen ee ae ae er ius 1300 

Hartfell .., ~ ~ srt =i wo 2635 

In Eskdale ... Mosspaul ... ee aN ret és = 820 
ast Langholm Hill... a ae it oe 1204 
Tinnis Hill ine ss si ae <n 1366 

Wisp, in Ewes ... Bee oe OS se | 61940 

Ettrick Penn meh es = a sre 2200 


* “Geology of Dumfriesshire,” by J. S. Menteath, Esq.—Highland Society's Trans- 
actions, 1845. 
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Horticulture has not been neglected, and the wild flowers, captivating 
and sweet, present attractions of no mean delight to the botanist. Several 
of the rare plants are to be found on the banks of the Annan and other 
rivers, and particularly on the Moffat range of hills—on the Lochmaben 
lochs—on the lower mosses—and on the shore of the Solway Frith— 
from the Carse to the Water of Orr in Kirkeudbrightshire. 

In point of industrial occupation, agriculture is the chief pursuit. 
Manufactures have never been extensively established, though by the 
Caledonian and South Western lines of Railway now formed, connecting 
Carlisle with Glasgow and Edinburgh, coupled with the steam boat 
trafic, opportunities to Liverpool and Glasgow, &c., are presented of 
inducing the occupation of capital in this direction. The commerce of 
this county, which is carried on by sea, chiefly centres in the port of 
Dumfries, and consists of the importation of coals, slate, iron, tallow, 
timber, hemp, swine, &e.; and the exports of grain, wool, and freestone. 
The cattle, sheep, and bacon, which form the most valuable exports, are 
mostly sent out of the county by land. More than from £4000 to £5000 
worth of pork has been despatched to the south to be cured in one day. 

The improvements in the general resources of the county have been, 
however, immense during the last century, and the produce of the soil 
greatly augmented. The soil adapted to agricultural purposes is in ge- 
neral remarkably dry, and the wet sheep walks have been extensively 
drained. Indeed, at an early period of the latter part of last century, so 
great had been the spirit of the farmers of Dumfriesshire, that the chief 
ploughman employed by the late Mr. Dawson of Frogden, in Roxburgh- 
shire, who has been justly termed the “ Father of Scottish Husbandry,” 
was brought from this county to assist in carrying out his improvements, 
and more particularly his introduction of turnip husbandry and the 
rotation of cropping, since in such general adoption.» This latter practice 
has been productive of the greatest advantage both here and in Galloway. 
So rapidly has it extended, that it has been calculated there are about ten 
times as many turnips now raised as there were in 1830. Valued rent 
in 1764, £158,502 Scots, Assessed property in 1810-11, £246,000. 
Rent per acre in 1810-11, 6s. 14d. Assessed property in 1815, £295,621; 
in 1842-3, £291,870. Bent per acre, in 1842-3, 6s. T?d. Area of 
county, 808,320 acres, of which between a fourth and a fifth are supposed 
to be arable. Estates in general very large and mostly entailed. Among 
the chief landed proprietors are the Duke of Buccleuch, the Earl of Hope- 
toun, the Earl of Mansfield, Mr. Johnstone of Annandale, and Sir James 
Monteath of Closeburn. Farms in the lower districts vary from 100 to 400 
acres, in the higher, from 500 to 5000, Leases universal. 

Wheat, barley, and oats, with clover seeds, and other white and green 
erops, are generally grown on most of the tillage lands in the county. 
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The fallows are well worked, and the most approved rotation of cropping 
adopted; and the rank luxuriance of corn, marigold and spurry, ragweed 
and thistles, are comparatively unknown. The plan of separating the seeds 
of weeds from the grain, by floating them off in water before sowing, is 
in pretty general use. The effect of this state of matters has been, that 
the produce of the soil has far more than equalled the advances in 
population. : 

The live stock consists of Galloway cattle, and Cheviot and black-faced 
sheep. Ayrshire cows, short-horned cattle, together with half-bred sheep, 
are however spread oyer the country in considerable numbers. Total 
stock estimated at 240,000. Pigs and poultry are a prolific source of 
profit. Pigs are scen in about as great plenty in and about the Dumfries- 
shire villages as sheep and oxen in other places. 

The fiars prices in 1849 were — bear, 21s. 6d.; barley malt, 60s. ; rye, 
26s. 8d.; beans, 30s. 6d.; wheat, 39s. 8d,.; barley, 22s. 6d.; white oats, 
15s. 2d.; potato oats, 16s, 2d. per quarter; oatmeal, 12s. 1d. per boll of 
140 imperial pounds. 

The tide of advance in the prosperity of the county has been also ob- 
servable in the improvements, not only of the rural districts, but in the 
towns and villages, the roads and bridges, the churches and schools, 
and the dress and appearance of the people. The population in 1841 
amounted to 72,830—the previous census in 1831 numbering 73,770. 
In 1851, the population was 78,057 — males, 37,038; females, 41,019. 
Inhab. houses, 13,265; uninhab. do. 402; building, 92. A great increase 
has thus gradually taken place, the population having, in 1775, been only 
39,788. 

The ecclesiastical state of the county was, previous to the Disruption, 
favourable to the Established Church, though in the town of Dumfries, 
Dissenters have been for years in a much higher proportion. In other 
parts of the county, chapels of the United Presbyterian denomination 
are dispersed in various quarters. The Roman Catholies and Episcopa- 
lians are few in number, and reside chiefly in and around Dumfries. The 
Synod of the Established Church extends beyond the county, and eon- 
tains five presbyteries and fifty-five parishes, including Maxwelltown. 

There are some good seminaries and schools of general instruction, 
particularly at Dumfries, Annan, Moffat, and Caerlaverock. 

The poor are well attended to, and mendicaney is by no means com- 
mon, The most erying evil is, the number of vagrants from Treland, 
which has been of late severely felt. The rules and regulations of the 
late Poor Law Act, have however increased the assessments, which have 
hitherto been far from burdensome. Indeed, the provisions of the Act 
will serve to afford sustenance to many aged females, who have not the 
means of employment, and whose destitute position has excited for many 
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years loud complaints. The number of poor on r. in 1849, was 2436; cas. 
1112; ins. or fat. 91; orph. or des. 155. Assess. £15,407, 6s. 24d.; other 
sources, £806, Is. 94d.; total, £16,213, 7s. 112d. Relief of poor on r. 
£12,037, 19s. 10fd.; cas. £1155, 3s. 44d.; med. r. £1302, 16s. 62d. ; 
exp. £1461, 19s. 73d.; total, £15,957, 19s. 5d. 

The police of the county is by no means strong, and yet few crimes of 
atrocity are committed. Indeed, the calendar of minor offences is credit- 
able to the people, who are generally intelligent; and although there are 
many amongst the labouring classes who can neither read nor write, they 
are decent in their external deportment. Poaching unfortunately pre- 
yails to a great extent both in game and the salmon fisheries, Since the 
appointment of the Prison Board, a marked improvement has taken place 
in the training of persons accused, or sentenced to confinement, which 
cannot fail to produce good and lasting moral results. It is however a 
subject of lament, that whilst in 1856 the number of offenders in that 
county was only 76, in the year 1847 they had inereased to 257. This . 
may however be accounted for from several accidental causes, and also 
from the more efficient organization of the police force. The following is 
a summary of the return of erimes, &c. for the county of Dumfries for 
the year ending 31st December, 1850, furnished by the superintendent of 
police, yiz. — Convictions — By the High Court of Justiciary, 1; Circuit 
Court of Justiciary, Dumfries, 16; Sheriff and a Jury, 167; Justices, 181. 
Acquittals — By the Circuit Court of Justiciary, Dumfries, 1; Sheriff and 
a Jury, 33; Justices, 4. Discharges — By Crown Counsel, 37; Sheriff, 
39; Justices, 62. Persons apprehended, not yet tried or discharged, 36; 
persons apprehended and sent to other counties, 5. Number of appre- 
hensions during the year, 582. Of these, 156 could neither read nor 
write; 95 could read, and 331 write. The assessment in 1849-50 for 
general and local prisons was £1565, 1s. 10d., and for police and rogue 
money, £1234, 17s. 

The county returns an M.P. Constituency in 1851-2, 2520, Dum- 
fries is the county town. 

The chief seats in the county are—Drumlanrig Castle, Duke of Buccleuch 
and Queensberry ; Kinmont, Marquess of Queensberry ; Comlongan Castle 
(an old keep, rarely inhabited, though a Scottish king lodged init of yore), 
Earl of Mansfield; Rachils, Hope Johnstone of Annandale; Springkell, 
Sir Patrick Maxwell; Jardinehall, Sir William Jardine; Maaweelltown ; 
Amisfield ; Closeburn Hall ; Craigdarroch ; Westerhall ; Drumerieff ; 
Hoddam Castle; Dalswinton ; Murraythwaite ; Barjarg Tower ; Black- 
wood House ; Langholm Lodge (a hunting seat of the Duke of Buccleuch) ; 
Broomholm ; Terregles House ; Maxwell of Nithsdale ; Mossknow, &e. 

In closing the general deseription of the county, we cannot omit to name 
the poet of Seotland, who has shed a halo of glory around the locality, 
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Robert Burns. the son of a farmer in Ayrshire, farmed in Dumfriesshire, 
and proving unsuecessful in his agricultural pursuits, removed to the 
county town of Dumfries, where he filled an inferior office in the exeise, 
and terminated his life in July, 1796, in his 38th year. In St. Michael's 
churehyard repose his remains, over which his admirers have reared a 
handsome mausoleum—and what more appropriate monody can we use 
than the language of the author of the Pleasures of Hope — 


‘Farewell, high chief of Scottish song, 
That couldst alternately impart 
Wisdom and rapture in thy page, 
And brand each yice with satire strong; 
Whose lines are mottoes of the heart, 
Whose truths electrify the sage ; 
Farewell! and ne’er may envy dare 
To wring one baleful poison drop 
From the crushed laurels of thy bust: 
But while the lark sings sweet in air, 
Still may the grateful pilgrim stop, 
To bless the spot that holds tly dust.” 


en 


PARISH OF ANNAN*—Irregular in shape, the par. from N, to 8. is 8 m, 
long, and from 4 to 2} broad; bounded on the N. by Hoddam and Middlebie, 
on the N. E. by Kirkpatrick- Fleming, on the E. by Dornock, on the 8. by the 
Solway, and on the W. by Cummertrees. Its general appearance is flat, three 
parallel ridges of moderate height intersecting it. Woodcock-air is 320 feet 
above the sea. ‘The scenery of the Annan is highly beautiful and picturesque. 
Thermometer, from 35° Fah. in winter, to 65° in summer. Prevalent winds 
S.W. Abundance of pure spring water exists, and chalybeate springs resem- 
bling Hartfell Spa at Moffat. The river Annant flows through the centre of 
the parish. It is, as its name in Gaelic (Amhann) imports, “a slow running 
water.” Allan Cunningham styles it “ The silver Annan.” The secondary 
sandstone pervades the par. In the N. part of the par. a large body of lime- 
stone is exposed. It is thought there is abundance of coal but at a great depth, 
A few boulders of Sienite occur. The nearest rocks of the same kind are those 
of Skiddaw in Cumberland, and Criffel in Galloway. There are few rare 
plants, though a profusion of the commoner occupants of the herbarium. Before 
the separation of the Brydekirk par., there were about 11,000 ac., of which 
10,000 were in tillage, or laid down in permanent pasture. Along the banks of 
the river the soilis rich, but in the N, E., E., and S. E. of the town, it is almost 
wholly moorish, Assess. property in 1343, £8134, 17s. exclusive of the burgh. 
Besides the port, Annan is one of the stations on the South-Western Railway. 
A good mkt. every Thursday, and several fairs, Chief landowners—Irving 
of Newbie, Mrs. Dirom of Mount-Annan, Earl of Mansfield, Marquess of 


* Presb, of Annan—Synod of Dumfries. Patron, Johnstone of Annandale. 


P.T. Annan, t See ante. p. 244. — 
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Queensberry, &c. Five heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. The trade 
and shipping of this ereek of the Solway Frith are rapidly increasing in 
connection with steam navigation. In 1851 there were 24 sailing vessels be- 
longing to Annan—tonnage, 2410. The “ Newcastle’—231 tons—belonging 
to Carlisle, plies between Annan, Waterfoot, and Liverpool, twice a-week. The 
town of Annan is the capital of Annandale, 15} m. S, from Dumfries, 79 Edin: 
burgh, 89 Glasgow, and 8} W. of Gretna Green, near the junction of the 
Annan with the Solway Frith; and one of the most ancient towns in Scotland, 
having received its first charter from Robert Bruce. Number of councillors 
fifteen, who elect a provost and three bailies. Pop. in 1841, 3321; in 1851, 
$426; inhab. houses, 611. Revenue in 1849-50, £466, 13s. 7d. It is well built 
and payed, and contains a town house and fine new church and spire. In 1824, a 
yery handsome bridge was erected at the expense of the government and county. 
There is a subscription library, and several benevolent and religious societies, 
and branches of Commercial and British Linen Banks; a savings bank; and a 
mechanics’ institute, containing, in 1851, 660 volumes, and at which 30 lectures 
had been delivered during the course of the year. A penny savings bank is 
attached to this institution, and on 187 accounts, 2290 deposits were made in 
the course of nine months, in 1850-1. Par. ch, sit. 1200; glb. £18; stip. £520, 
3s. 4d. Unap. tnds. £150, 14s. 1d. U. P, ch. attend. 300; Sab. sch. 80. Epis. 
ch. attend. 56; Sab. sch. 5. Cong. ch. attend. 120; Sab. sch, 75. There is 
also a Free ch. and Chapels of Ease at Bridekirk and Kirtle. Pop. in 1831, 
5700, exclusive of the new par. of Bridekirk, which contained 881, the pop. 
being thus distributed —number of inhab, houses, 831; families employed in 
agriculture, 84; in trade, &e., 580. Pop. in 1841, 5471. Par. registers, until 
of late years, much neglected. In 1837 on p. r. 121, receiving each from Is. 
to 2s. 6d. weekly. In 1549 on p.r. 167; cas. 49; ins. or fat..5: orph. or des. 13; 
assess. £1044; other sources, £11; tot. £1055, Relief of poor on r, £864, 
16s. 2d; cas. £29, 18s. Gd; med. r, £41, 3s.; exp, £103, Os. 2d,; tot. £1039, 
17s. 9d. Par. schm. salary £31, 6s. 6d.; attend. in 1837, 75. Sch. at Bride- 
kirk, salary £10; attend. 75. Several other schs., attend. G14. An academy of 
some note within the burgh. attend. 132. Annan joins with Dumfries, Kirk- 
cudbright, Lochmaben, and Sanquhar, in election of an M.P. Constituency in 
1851-2, 176. 


PARISH OF APPLEGARTH AND SIBBALDBIE*—In Annandale, divided on 
the W. from Lochmaben and Johnston by the Annan, and bounded N, by Wam- 
phray, and separated S. from Dryfesdale by the Dryfe, thus lying in the fork 
betwixt the Dryfe and Annan, 6 m, long and in some parts 5 broad. A range 
of hilly ground intersects the parish ; Dinwiddi Hill 736, and Adder Law 638 
feet above the sea. Medium of the seasons, from a thermometer 180 feet 
above the sea, in summer, 56°86, in winter, 39°92 Fah. General average of 
the quantity in inches of rain from 1827 to 1831— 3493 inches. Cold winds 
prevail and a want of wood. The old red sandstone is the chief geological for- 
mation, Of 11,500 imperial ac., about 7500 are cultivated and 8340 waste, or 


* Presb. of Lochmaben—Synod of Dumfries. Patron, Johnstone of Annandale and 
Sir W. Jardine, Bart. P.T, Lockerby. 
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permanent pasture. The soil is generally sharp and good—in many places, 
however, changing into a wet and tilly substratum, Assess. property in 1842-3, 
£6850. Cattle—chiefly the Galloway kind, and the sheep, Cheviots and High- 
land wedders, The Caledonian Railway runs through the S. W. corner of 
par., and the great road from Glasgow to London by Carlisle intersects it, 
Chief proprietors, Sir Wm. Jardine, Bart., Hope Johnstone of Annandale, &e. 
Par. ch, attend, 200; Sab. schs. 100; glb. £8, 10s.; stip. £272, 13s. 9d. Unap, 
tnds. £221, 11s. 5d. Pop. in 1831, 999. Families employed in agriculture, 
69; in trade, &., 37. Pop. in 1841, 857. Par. registers complete since 1797, 
In 1834 on p.r. 10, receiving each £3, 1s. annually. In May 1849 on p. 7 
12; cas. 8; ins. or fat. 1. Money recd. £82, 2s. 8d. Relief of poor on r, 
£69, 9s. 11d.; cas. £8, 2s. Gd.; med. r. £5, 11s. 8d.; exp. £5, 6s. 6d.; tot. £88, 
10s.6d. Two par. schs., one with maximum salary, the other £17, 2s. 6d. There 
is also a ladies’ school. Attend. at par. schs, in 1837, 133. 


PARISH OF CAERLAVEROCK*—A sort of peninsula formed by the rivers 
Nith and Lochar and the Solway Frith, about 6 m. long and 2 broad. About 
6 m. of par. are washed by the tide.t Climate moist, from the proximity of 
Lochar Moss and the towering Criffel. Almost the whole par. lies on a bed of 
red sandstone. Nearly 6000 ac., the greater portion of which is arable. Assess. 
property in 1842-3, £4495, 2s. 10d. Two small harbours, Kelton and Glen- 
caple, for vessels of 80 or 90 tons. The road from Dumfries to Glencaple runs 
along the banks of the Nith, and there is easy access to Dumfries and Carlisle 
Railway. Seven villages, of which Bankend and Glencaple are most thriving. 
Douglas of Bawds, Thorburn of Kelton, Connel of Conheath, and Maxwell of 
Nithsdale, to whom the whole par. save 6000 ac. belongs, are the only proprie- 
tors. Par. ch. sit. 470; stip. £77, 5s.94d., with a good glb. of 19 acres. In the 
Report of the Commissioners of Religious Instruction in 1837, it is stated — 
“The locality of this par. has been lost, but the whole tnds. are awarded to the 
minister, as they shall be ascertained in process of locality.” Pop. in 1756, 
784; in 1831, 1271. Families employed in agriculture, 90; in trade, &e., 76. 
Pop. in 1841, 1297. Par. registers meagre and indistinct. In 1835 on p.r 
70, receiving annually from 30s. to £7 each. Tn 1849 on p. r. 57; cas. 4; ins. 
or fat. 2; orph. or des. 4. Assess. £251, 6s, 2d.; other sources, £1, Ss.; total, 


* Presb. of Dumfries—Synod of Dumfries. Patron, Marquess of Queensberry. 
P.T. Dumfries. 3 

t “ During spring-tides, and particularly when impelled by a strong sonth-wester, the _ 
Solway rises with prodigious rapidity. A loud booming noise indicates its approach, 
and is distinguishable at the distance of several miles. At Caerlayerock and Glen- 
caple, where it enters the Nith, the scene is singularly grand and imposing; and it is 
beautiful to see a mighty volume of water advancing, foam crested, and with a degree — 
of rapidity, which, were the race a long one, would outmatch the speed of the swiftest 
horses. The tide head, as it is called, is often from 4 to 6 feet high, chafed into spray, 
with a mighty trough of bluer water behind, swelling in some places into little hills, 
and in others scooped into tiny valleys, which, when sunlit, form a brilliant pieture 
of themselves. From the tide head proveed two huge jets of water, which run roaring 
along, searching the banks on either side, the antennze, as it were, which the ocean” 
puts forth, and by which it feels its way when confined within narrow limits.’—_ 
M Diarmid’s Picture of Dumfries, p. 15. oa 
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£252, 14s. 2d. Relief of poor on r. £222, 1s. 3}d.; cas. £5, 11s. 6d.; med. r. 
£9; exp. £22, 8s. 10d.; tot. £259, 1s. 74d, In par. are the magnificent ruins 
of Caerlaverock Castle, long the residence of the baronial family of Maxwell. 
It was the scene of a murder in the fourteenth century, which is the subject of 
a ballad by Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe, Esq., published in the Minstrelsy of 
the Scottish Border. Near these ruins are the vestiges of a moated triangular 
castle, supposed to be the Carbantorigum of Ptolemy; and the ruins of a chapel, 
formerly dedicated to St. Columba. Par. schm. salary, the maximum, and £40 
from Hutton Bequest. Two other schs.—£20 each from Hutton Bequest. At- 
tend. about 200. A par. library kept up by subscriptions and occasional grants 
from Dr. Hutton’s Deed of Mortification. Dr. John Hutton, first physician to 
Queen Anne, was a native of this parish. At his death, in 1712, he left £1000 
to the parish, and his library to the Presbytery of Dumfries. 


PARISH OF CANONBIE*—On the borders of Dumfriesshire, bounded 8. E. 
by the Liddel, which divides it from Cumberland, 59 miles long by six broad. 
Except on banks of Esk, surface very uneven, but rich and variegated with 
woody hills and verdant fields. The vill. of Canonbie, which stands on W. 
side of the Esk, with its elegant villas, scattered amongst gardens and shrub- 
beries, forms a prospect of the most pleasing kind. The banks of the Liddel, 
which forms the boundary with England, are also beautifully diversified with 
natural woods and thriving plantations. Among the various interesting objects 
presented to view, Penton Linns attract the attention of the tourist.t The two 
principal rivers are the Esk and Liddel, the latter of which falls into the former. 
The Tarras is noted for the rapidity with which it flows, and its romantic 
scenery.{ Prevailing winds and heaviest falls of rain are from S. W. Free- 
stone, limestone, and coal are found in abundance. The coal formations are 
found in the hollows of the transition rocks. Area of par. 35 square m., of 
which about three-fourths are arable, Soil on the banks of the rivers of a 
light loam, and exceedingly fertile, but on the higher grounds, a wet clay 
mixed with moss. In 1793, rental little more than £3000; in 1836, nearly 
£7500. Assess. property in 1842-3, £9098, 8s. 7d. ‘The Eskdale and Liddes- 


* Presb. of Langholm—Synod of Dumfries. Patron, Duke of Buccleuch. P.T. 
Canonbie. 

+ “ At this particular spot, the river is very much contracted by stupendous rocks, 
which rise abruptly on each side, and force the water into a broken narrow channel. 
There is a terrace walk along the ledge of this frightful and dangerous precipice, on 
the Scottish side of the river, from which you see the waters dashing and boiling 
among the huge rocks that are scattered indiscriminately below. The perpendicular 
precipices which narrow the bed of the river, are overgrown with copsewood in 
every tint of foliage. In the centre of these scenes of sublimity, an isolated rock, 
which has braved the fury of the waters for ages, adds not a little to the prospect, 
particularly in a high flood, when its summit is only visible in the midst of the 
raging waters, surrounded by a few shrubs and bushes.”—New Stat. Ac., * Dumfries- 

shire, p. 485, 

 } Mr. Keir (of Langholm, at one time factor to his grace the Duke of Buccleuch), 
collected the petrifications of fog, &e., formed along the course of the stream, to the 
amount of several cart-loads, which he burned after the manner of limestone, and 
found it to be excellent manure.” —DBvauties of Scotland, “ Dumfriesshire,” p. 239. 
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dale Pastoral Society, which has its shows of stock for premiums alternately at 
Langholm and Castleton, has been productive of the best effect in improving 
the breeds of farm stock. Langholm, Langtown, and Carlisle, nearest mkt, 
towns. The great road to the S. by Carlisle passes down the Esk, and a branch 
of the Caledonian Railway to Canonbie has been sanctioned. The Duke of 
Buccleuch is the only proprietor. Par. ch. glb, £20; stip. £289, 3s. Unap. 
Crown tnds. £1291, 9s. Free ch. attend. 400 to 450; Sab. schs. 60. Pop. in 
1755, 1733; in 1801, 2580; in 1831, 2997; in 1841, 3052. In 1773, when p. r. 
were first established in this par., the annual amount was only £54, 2s.; in 1835, 
the sum of £408, 9s, 8d. was raised by assessment. In 1849 on p.r. 113; cas. 29; 
ins. or fat. 5; orph. or des, 14; assess. £642, 10s, 1d. Relief of poor on r. £633, 
16s. 53d.; cas. £20, 7s. O3d.; med. r. £25, 10s.; exp, £66, 9s. 2d.; tot. £746, 

2s. Sd. Par. schm. salary £31, 6s. 7d. Four other schs. Attend. in 1837, 306, 

Here are many remains of border strongholds, and the par. derives its name 

from a canonry founded in the twelfth century. The par. was the residence 

of the celebrated Johnny Armstrong of Gilnockie, a powerful border chieftain 

in the reign of James V. Armstrong was for a long time the terror of the W. 

marches of England, but was at last summoned to attend the king, on a promise 

of personal safety, and haying obeyed the summons, he and his attendants 

were, in violation of public faith, hanged at Carlenrig, 2 m. to the N. of Moss- 

paul, on the road between Hawick and Langholm.* Dr. Russell, author of the 

History of Modern Europe, and the celebrated Benjamin Bell, surgeon, were 

natives of Canonbie. 


PARISH OF CLOSEBURN t —Situated in the mountain range, chiefly of the 
transition rock, which runs across the island between the Atlantic and the 
German Ocean, and about 10 m. sq., bounded on N. by the heights of Lanark- 
shire. Highest hill, Queensberry, 2140 feet above the sea. Besides the Nith, 
the par. is watered by several riyulets, the only one of which worthy of notice 
is Crichope, remarkable for its irregular romantic course, and for a cataract of 
90 feet, called Crichope Linn.t At Crichope Linn the finest section of new red 
sandstone, being 100 ft. thick, is exhibited. It is there seen covering the other 
strata of the basin, which may be observed rising from underneath it. The 
red sandstone is marked occasionally with the footmarks of the same reptile 
as are found at Craig’s Quarry, Lochar Brigs, and Corneockle red freestone 
quarries. 5S. and 8. W. winds most prevalent. Area, 30,189 ac., a fifth part 
of which are arable, Fifty years ago, much of par. was in a state of nature; 
but by draining, liming, enclosing. and irrigation, now yields abundant crops. — 


* The Tower of Hollows, the residence of Johnny Armstrong, is supposed to — 
have been beautifully situated on a promontory, washed on three sides by the Esk, 
and being steep and rocky, was scarcely accessible, except on the land side. The 
celebrated ballad of “ Johnny Armstrong” was first published by Allan Ramsay, in é 
his “ Evergreen,” in 1724. ; 

+ Presb. of Penpont —Synod of Dumfries. Patron, Douglas Baird of Closeburn. ‘ 
P. T. Dumfries. g 

} Within its cavern recesses the hunted Covenanters used to take up their abode; 
and it is represented as the place alluded to by Sir Walter Scott in his description of — 
the cave occupied by Balfour of Burley. . 
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In 1790, rental was £3500. Assessed property in 1842-3, £11,872, lls. 6d. 
Nearest mkt. town, Dumfries; but the South Western line of Railway runs 
through par. (Closeburn being a station), and the Caledonian line is not far 
distant. Several quarries of freestone and one of limestone, yielding about 
£4000 anunally.* Par.ch. glb. £20; stip. £234, 19s. 3d. There is also a Free 
ch. In 1849 on p. r. 43; cas. 23. Assess, £309, 12s. 0}d. Relief of poor on 
r. £216, 9s, 24d.; cas. £65, Os. 10d.; med. r. £13, 5s. 6d.; exp. £31, 18s. 10d. ; 
tot. £326, 14s. 44d. Five schs. but none of them parochial. The principal 
one is a Free sch., which was most amply endowed in 1723 by John Wallace, 
a native of parish. It is placed under the government of the presbytery of 
Penpont. Rector’s annual income £356; attend. in 1837,112. Lach of the 
other teachers receives about £13 a year from the voluntary assessment of 
themselves by the heritors. The remains of Closeburn Castle, built in the 
twelfth century, still exist, and are at present occupied by Sir J. Monteath’s 
land steward. Dr. Hunter of St, Andrews, one of the first of our philologists, 
was born here. 


* It may not be improper to describe a little minutely the lime quarry of Closeburn, 
as itis the most extensive and centrical in the valley of the Nith. The quantity of 
limestone is very great, but intermixed with strata of various other kinds, all having 
their dip to the N.W., and their crop-out rising to the 8.E. They appear to rise from 
underneath the new red sandstone, and to rest almost immediately on the greywacke. 
The beds of limestone are covered over by a great mass of earth. The strata of the 
limeworks at Closeburn are divided by the workmen into upper and lower posts; and 
in considering them, it may not be improper to retain these names. The upper post 
of limestone is fourteen feet thick, being contained between two impure strata of 
limestone, called by the workmen Dogger, The lower post is about eighteen feet 
thick. The upper post, with strata of sandstone and clay, overlays the lower post. 
These two posts of sandstone seem, from appearances. not to extend from the present 
workings of Closeburn, across the southern end of the basin of Closeburn to Barjarg, 
on the west side of the Nith, as only the upper post is found at this last place. But 
the uniformity of their continned inclination is interrupted by a throw-down, or dis- 
location of the strata. This is to be observed at the new kiln, situated to the south- 
west of the great workings. In consequence of the great expense of removing the 
cover from the upper post of limestone, and likewise from a quantity of magnesia 
which it contains, little of this post is used. Magnesian limestone is thought to be too 
caustic for general agricultural purposes. The magnesia it contains is much longer 
than pure lime in reabsorbing from the air the carbonic acid; therefore its alkaline 
burning properties act too long and too powerfully on vegetation. The purer the 
lime, the better for promoting grass and corncrops. The lower postis nearly eighteen 
feet below the upper, and separated from it by strata of sandstone and clay, having, 
however, the same dip as the upper. It is about eighteen feet thick, and is pure car- 
bonate of lime, ascertained by Dr. Murray’s analysis to consist in the 1) parts of 91 
of carbonate of lime, equivalent to 50 of pure lime. The lime quarry at Closcburn 
has been opened and worked above fifty years. The effects on the appearances of the 
country are most striking. When the present proprietor of Closeburn came into pos- 
session, the country around these limeworks, to a considerable distance, was covered 
with heath, barren and unproductive, By judiciously, however, applying lime as a 
top dressing, the heath has gradually disappeared, and has been replaced by good 
herbage. The effects of this lime quarry, and that of Barjarg, may be scen all over 
the basin of Closeburn, and in the adjoining basins of Sanquhar, Glencairn, and 
Dumfries, and even much further.—A bridged from an able paper, Highland Societu’s 
Transactions, 1845. 
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PARISH OF CUMMERTREES*— About 7 m, long and 4 broad, lying on 
Solway Frith and W. side of Annan Water. In general a flat and well 
cultivated district. Highest land, Tower of Repentance, 350 feet above the 
sea. Coast uninteresting, if we except Queensberry village, frequented during 
summer by bathers. Prevailing winds 8. and S. W. Medium temperature 
55° Fah. From proximity to Solway Frith, which is here 7 m. broad, the 
climate is moist and variable. Only two kinds of rocks—limestone and sand- 
stone. At Kelhead, limestone rock is burned very extensively. Its thick- 
ness is about 30 feet. In various other places, as at Brownmuir, Blackrig, 
Cauldron Linns, Highmnir, on the eastern bank of the Annan, limestone of 
excellent quality is met with and is burned for agricultural purposes. The 
Kelhead limestone, with the exception of the gigantic orthoceratites, contains 
all the shells that the limestone of Closeburn is noted to possess. The other 
limestone quarries of Annandale are equally rich in the same organic remains. 
All these limestones are of a reddish colour, arising probably from the new red 
sandstone, which seems to have once covered over all the limestone of this 
basin. It has been belicved by some, that coal may be discovered between 
Kelhead lime quarry and the sea, but from the appearances of the substances 
overlaying that limestone, and the little space for any great body of the coal 
formation to cover over it, we think the discovery very doubtful.t Area, 
8000 ac. Scots, of which three-fourths are under tillage, and 1000 wood, from 
which the Marquess of Queensberry draws about £6000 annually. Assess. pro- 
perty in 1842-3, £6021, 17s. 3d. Nearest mkt. town, Annan, Three vills.— 
Cummertrees (one of the stations upon the South Western Railway), Queens- 
berry and Kelhead.t Marquessof Queensberry chief heritor. Four heritors of 
£100 Scots valued rent. One stake net fishery rented at £400 a-year. Par. 
glb. £18; stip. £158, 6s. 7d. Pop. in 1821, 1561; in 1831, 1407; and in 1841, 
1277. The decrease has been partly ascribed to emigration, and partly to the 
enlargement of farms. In 1834 on p.r. 26, receiving £3 each annually, and 
some infirm parties, £8. In 1849 on p.r. 40; cas, 16, Assessed, £303, 18s, 
3d. Relief of poor on r, £229, 9s. 6d.; cas. £16, 4s. 8d.; med. r. £11, 5s. 2d,; 
exp. £27, 2s. 1}d.; total, £284, 1s. Qjd. Par. schm. salary £30; attend. in 
1837, 5 to 15. Two other schs., attend, 92. The upper part of parish once 
formed a distinct chaplainry, called Trail Trow. In the old burying ground 
of this district stands the ancient tower of Trail Trow, more commonly known 
by the name of the Tower of Repentance, immediately below which is the 
Castle of Hoddam,§ both said to have been built by Lord Herries in the 
fifteenth century. J 


* Presb. of Annan—Synod of Dumfries. Patron, Crown. P.'T. Annan. 

t Geology of Dumfriesshire.— Highland Society’s Transactions, 1845. 

¢ Chalmers, in his Caledonia, derives the name of parish from the British words, 
Cum-Ber-Tree, signifying, the “hamlet at the end of the short valley,” which is suffi- 
ciently descriptive of the local situation of the village. 

§ Hoddam Castle is delightfully situated on south bank of the Annan. The 
tower was anciently used as a beacon, and the border laws directed a watch to be 
maintained there with a fire-pan and bell, to give the alarm when the English 
approached the river Annan. The cause of its erection, and the origin of its name, 
are thus related — A certain Lord Herries was famons amongst those who, 300 or ; 
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PARISH OF DALTON*—In the lower part of Annandale, 6 m. long and 3 
broad, to N. of Ruthwell, which separates it from sea. A range of hills, 500 
feet above leyel of sea, runs from N. to §., composed of the transition rock of 
greywacke and the independent eoal formation. At Dalton Hook there is a 
conglomerate of limestone quartz and greywacke fragments in an argillaceous 
basis. Alluvial formations are yery extensive, spreading over low lands of 
parish, and forming groups of little hills. Area about 11 sq.m. In the high 
lands, the soil, composed of the debris of the transition rocks, is comparatively 
fertile, and particularly so on the banks of the river Annan, yet the average 
rent of arable Jand did not in 1835 exceed 12s. per acre. Assess. property in 
1842-3, £4031. Par. susceptible of great improvements. Six heritors of £100 
Scots valued rent. Dalton is betwixt the Caledonian and South Western lines 
of Railway. Par. ch. attend. 200; Sab. schs. 80; glb.£9; stip. £182, 8s, 
Unap. tnds. £56, 4s. 3d. Pop. in 1755, 451; in 1831, 730; and in 1841, 638. 
A correct register of births and marriages kept since 1769. In 1835 on p. r. 
18; cas. 7; ins. or fat. 1; orph. or des. 1. Assess. £158, 9s.; other sources, 
£16; tot. £154, 9s. Relief of p. on r. £118, 2s. 9}d.; cas. £3, 16s. 6d.; med, r. 
£7; exp. £15, 19s. 6d.; tot. £144, 18s. 93d. Par. schm. salary, the maximum ; 
attend. in 1837, 75. The only antiquities are a tower at Hall Mains, and an 
old camp, called Range Castle, from which there is a commanding view of the 
yale of the Annan and the surrounding hills, the ancient castle of Robert Bruce, 
and the burgh of Lochmaben. 


PARISH OF DORNOCK{t—About 5 m. long and 2} broad, bounded by the 
par. of Annan, W. and N.; by Kirkpatrick-Fleming, N.E.; by Graitney, E.; 
and by Solway Frith, 8. The face of the country is proverbially beautiful. 
Prevailing winds §.W. There are nearly 4000 ac., of which about 3000 are 
cultivated. Assess. property in 1842-5, £3503. There is easy communication 
by sea to Boness,} and from thence by canal to Carlisle. Dornock is a station 
on the South Western Railway. Rent of stake-net fishing about £150. 

om 


400 years ago, made forays into the English border. On one occasion, when returning 
with many prisoners, he was overtaken by a storm while passing the Solway Frith; 
and in order to relieve his boat, cut all their throats, and cast them into the sea. 
Some time after, feeling great qualms of conscience, he built this square tower, cary- 
ing over the door, which is about half way up the building, and had formerly a stair 
to it, the figures of a dove and serpent, emblems of remorse and grace, with the word 
Repentance betwixt them. Tradition has preserved a bon-mot of a shepherd boy to 
Sir Richard Steele, founded on the name of this tower. Sir Richard having observed 
a boy lying on the ground, and very attentively reading the Bible, asked him if he 
could tell him the way to heaven. “ Yes, Sir,” replied the boy; “ You must go by 
that tower ;” alluding to its appellation of repentance. The shepherd boy was the 
great-grandfather of a considerable landed proprietor in Dumfriesshire. 

* Presb. of Lochmaben —Synod of Dumfries. Patron, Sandeman of Kirkwood. 
P.'T. Ecclefechan. 

+ Presb. of Annan—Syn. of Dumfries. Patron, Duke of Buccleuch. P.T. Annan. 

t There are several merchant vessels employed in conveying goods to and from 
Liverpool, and a few ships of about 300 tons burden laden with timber from Miramichi 
or New Brunswick, which arrive here in the month of August, and lie off the mouth 
of the canal on the opposite side of the Frith— New Stat. Ac., vol. iv. p, 258. 
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Par. ch. sit. 300; glb. £30; stip. in 1837, £266, 13s, 4d. Unap. tnds, £30, 14s, 
Pop. in 1801, 691; in 1841, 847. In 1833 on p. r. 22, receiving Is. weekly, 
In 1849, 18; cas. 6. Assess. £134, 2s. 73d. Relief of poor on r. £109, 18s, 3d. 
cas. £7, lls.; exp. £14, 16s. 5d.; total, £132, 5s. 8d. Par. schm. salary, 


£34, 4s., attend. 50. Two other schools. There is also a subscription library, 
established in 1830. 


PARISH OF DRYFESDALE*—7 m. long, and from 1 to 53 broad, lying in 
the middle of the valley called the Howe of Annandale. The Annan, which 
divides it from Lochmaben, washes it on W. The Corrie and the Milk riyulets 
touch it in the opposite quarter. W. and S. parts of par. generally flat and 
cultivated; to N. mostly in pasture. Highest ground, a hill called White 
Woollen, 1500 feet above level of sea, commanding one of the most enchanting 
and extensive views of the whole of the surrounding countries of Annandale, 
Eskdale, the English border, the Solway Frith, part of the Irish Sea, and the 
Island of Man, and part of Nithsdale and Galloway. Only stream the Dryfe, 
which empties itself into the Annan between Lockerby and Lochmaben. In 
rainy weather it comes down in sudden swells, carrying along with it not only 
trees, but sheep, pigs, and even cattle. Area, 11,000 ac. Assess, property in 
1842-3, £7669, 12s. Eleven heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. Lockerbyt 
is one of the stations on, and is intersected by, the Caledonian Railway. Ex- 
cellent roads and several bridges; one in particular on the road from Dumfries 
by Lockerby to Langholm, built in 1830 by the county road proprietors, and 
composed of Memel timber, strongly jointed together with cast-metal. Two 
fairs and ten mkts. held at Lockerby during the year, of which one isnotedasthe _ 
largest lamb fair in Scotland, 30,000 to 40,000 lambs being often on the ground. 
Par. ch. sit. 750; attend. 400; Sab, schs. 78; glb. £20; stip. £173, 12s. 1d.;__ 
Unap. tnds. £45, 17s. 3d. U. P. ch. attend., in summer, about 300; in winter, 
about 200; Sab. schs. 90. There is alsoa Free ch. Pop. in 1801, 1607; in 
1831, 2283; and in 1841, 2093. In 1836 on p.r. 18; receiving Is. to 1s, 6d. 


' 


* Presb. of Lochmaben—Synod of Dumfries. Patron Crown. P.T. Lockerby. 
+ Lockerby is a neat small town, situated about midway i in the parish from north 
to south, and between the rivers Annan and Milk —26 miles from Carlisle, 72 from. 
Glasgow, 12 from Dumfries, 11 from Annan, and 16 from Moffat. It covers a conside- 
rable space of ground, and the buildings have a regular appearance. The parish 
church formerly stood on the middle of the holm of Dryfe, one and a half miles north — 
of Lockerby. Tradition says, that the impetuous Dryfe swept away the first church 
and burying-ground of Dryfesdale, in 1670, and that their site is now a large sand-— 
bed. After this, in 1671, both were established at a small distance, in a more secure a 
spot; yet even here the dead could not rest in their graves for the insatiable Dryfe. 
The water gradually approached the new burying-ground, carried a good deal of it~ 
away, and even threatened the church itself, verifying an old saying of Thomas the 
Rhymer— 4 
“Let spades and shools do what they may, 
Dryfe will ha’e Dryfesdale kirk away.” 


Tt was at length found advisable to abandon a place which seemed to be under a 
sort of doom, and to establish the place of worship at Lockerby, where the mass of 
the population resides. There are two good inns in Lockerby, two libraries, anda — 
public reading room: > 
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weekly, In 18490n p.r. 56; cas, 117; ins. or fat. 4; orph. or des. 2. Assessed, 
£342, 4s, 113d. Relief of poor on r. £253, 17s. 9d.; cas, £44, 8s. 2d.; med. r. 
£17; exp. £54, 12s. 10d.; total, £369, 18s. 9d. Par. schm. salary, the maxi- 
mum; attend. in 1837,135. Five other schools, attend. 272. An academy at 
Lockerby, attend. 84. Vestiges of strong towers in several parts of par. Old 
pieces of armour and skeletons discovered, some of which are in Oxford Museum. 


PARISH OF DUMFRIES*—Situated in the centre of the 8. W. border of 
the county, upon the left bank of the Nith, 7 m. long, between the parishes of 
Caerlayerock on the §. and Kirkmahoe on the N., and from 2 to 3 broad, be- 
tween the Nith (which divides it from Troqueer in Galloway) on the W., and 
the parishes of Tinwald and Torthorwald on the E. The surface of the parish 
is in general level, if we except the site of the burgh and a low ridge of hills 
running nearly parallel to the river Nith, which on the N.E. present a bold 
and picturesque outline. The Nith and Lochar water the parish, receiving in 
their course many tributary streams—the Nith falling into the Solway about 
3m. below the town of Dumfries. Climate naturally humid from the exposure 
to the Solway Frith; but the dryness of the soil and high winds counteract the 
bad effects of the moisture. S. W. wind most frequent. The chilling E. winds, 
which prevail so much on the east coast of Scotland, are but little felt on the 
banks of the Nith, and pulmonary complaints, though not unknown, are com- 
paratively unfrequent. In 1832, Dumfries suffered severely from cholera; and 
in the late visitation of the scourge no less so—303 deaths having occurred out 
of 581 cases in Dumfries, and 111 deaths and 98 recoveries out of 213 cases at 
Maxwelltown, The rocks are principally red freestone. The soil on the flat 
lands dipping towards the Solway, is chiefly clay upon gravel, but to the N. 
and N.E. it is a light reddish sandy earth, upon a freestone bottom. Lochar 
Moss, 3 m. in breadth and 13 in length, covers the E. and 8. E. district of the par. 
This huge moss rests upon an extensive stratum of sea sand, out of which shells 

_ and marine deposits, trunks of trees, and fragments of vessels, are frequently 
dug. In the dry summer of 1826, the moss ignited and destroyed several vills, 
There are above 9000 acres, of which above 8000 are under tillage. Assess. 
property in 1842-3, £10,282, exclusive of burgh assess., amounting to £14,461. 
There is every facility for the transport of agricultural produce from the port 
of Dumfries or by railway. The markets of Dumfries have long been known 
as places of transfer of stock from Scottish to English dealers, which, to the 
yalue of about £350,000 are annually exported. There are several fairs, at 
which great numbers ofjhorses change hands. At the fair in February, one 
year, no less than £6000 was paid for hare skins. There are $1 proprietors, 
85 without, and 46 within the burgh roods. Hosiery, leather, hats, wooden 
shoes, and baskets, form the principal manufactures. There are also extensive 
breweries and distilleries. The freight of vessels belonging to the port was in 
1847 upwards of 8366 tons, and the gross amount of customs for the year end- 

ing 1846 was £11,074, 14s.; in 1850, £10,315, Annual races held in the 
month of September, and occasional meetings of the Caledonian Hunt. There 
is a local pastime of shooting for the “Siller Gun” once in seven years, The 


* Presb, of Dumfries—Synod of Dumfries. Patron, Crown. P. 'T. Dumfries. 
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object of competition, is a small silver gun, which James the Sixth presented to q 
the incorporated trades, on returning from his visit to Scotland in 1617, asa 
return for their loyalty. This festival forms the subject of a poem, written by 
Mr. John Mayne, which is praised for its humour and spirit in the notes to the 
Lady of the Lake. Burns the poct, who lived many years in Dumfries, and 
the Rev. William Veitch, whose life has been written by Dr. M‘Crie, and who 
was minister in the burgh, are the only two names of mark. In addition to the 
Established Church (including what is called the Old Church, built in 1745, 
and the New Church, founded in 1724) and the quoad sacra church of St 
Mary’s, there are nine other places of worship. The clergyman of St. Michael’s 
draws £309, besides manse and glebe, the latter of which is worth £40 a-year; 

of the New Church, £281, 13s. 4d.—the latter sum being made up from 
Bishop's rents, parsonage teinds, and town’s revenue, the sum of £141, 13s. 4d. 
from the Exchequer, and a free donation of £40 from the town. Sittings in 

St. Michael’s, 1250; in the New Church, 1185; in St. Mary’s, 1034; attend. in 

St. Mary’s, from 400 to 500; Sab. schs. 260. Free ch. attend. 616; Sab. schs, 
341. Three U. P. chs,—attend. in Buceleuch St. 350; Sab. schs. 80. Epis, 
ch. attend. 140; Sab. schs. 16. Rm. Cath. ch. attend. 700; Sab. schs, 250, 
Pop. in 1811, 9262; in 1831, 11,606. Families employed in agriculture, 248 ; 
in trade, &c., 1170. Pop. in 1841, 11,409. Registers of baptisms commence 
in 1605; of marriages in 1616; and of burials in 1617; and are regularly 
kept. Previous to 1832, the average number on p. r. was 560. In 1849, 626; 
cas, 149; ins. or fat. 30; orph. or des. 59. Assessed, £4300; other sources, 
£99, 10s. 3d.; total, £4399, 10s. 3d. Relief of poor on r. £2596, 4s. 8d.; cas, 
£447, 15s. 94d.; med. r. £794, 12s. 11}d.; exp. £313; total, £4151, 13s. 5d. 
Dumfries is the capital of the county and parish, and indeed of the south of 
Scotland, and the “ Maggie by the banks o’ Nith, a dame wi’ pride eneuch,” 
according to Burns, and is a royal burgh of great antiquity, though the period 
of its incorporation is not exactly known. The early prosperity of Dumfries 
was materially increased by religious foundations. During the border wars it 
was frequently stormed, and the public records destroyed, Almost no town 
stood so prominently forward at the period of the Union, and in 1745 the 
inhabitants evinced the greatest loyalty, from their attachment to presbytery, 
and consequent hatred of the Stuarts and of Popery, and suffered severely at 
the hands of the highland insurgents in their retreat from England. Dumfries 
has since rapidly advanced in prosperity, and boasts of all the elegancies and 
attractions of a minor capital. It is beautifully situated on the eastern bank of | 
the Nith—the river Solway being navigable for small vessels up to the town, 
and is then crossed by two bridges, the most ancient of which has been reduced 
from thirteen to seven arches; and both communicate with Maxwelltown, a 
large village in the stewartry of Kirkcudbright, situated on the opposite bank, 
Dumfries is 71 m. from Edinburgh and 79 from Glasgow; from London vie 
Manchester, 341. In Friar’s Vennel Street are the remains of a Franciscan 
Convent, founded by Devorgilla, the mother of John Baliol, king of Scotland, — 
in which John Duns Scotus took the habit of St. Francis. At the altar of the 
holy edifice, Robert Bruce, the rival of her son, slew the Red Comyn, lord of 
Badenoch, another of her relatives, February 10,1305. At the N.E. of the 
town are the foundations of St. Christopher's Chapel, built by King Robert 


al 
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Bruce, for the purpose of having masses said for the soul of Sir Christopher 
Seaton, his father-in-law, who was executed on the spot by orders of Edward I. 
Two ancient castles, belonging to the Comyns and Maxwells, and a strong 
fortress erected in 1583, called the New Wark, are objects of antiquarian 
research ; but no vestiges of this building, or of either of the castles, or of the 
priory, now remain. Towards the S.E. end of the par. is an eminence called 
Trohaughton, supposed to be a Roman station. A Roman sandal, and coins 
bearing the head of the Emperor Augustine, and of James the Fifth, haye been 
at different periods dug up. Dumfries is a large well built town, consisting of 
several spacious streets of elegant houses, running parallel with the river, and 
intersected by numerous lanes rising gradually from its banks; 46 feet above 
the level of the sea. The situation of Dumfries is admired by all tourists, 
With the exception of the point where it dips into the ocean, it is surrounded 
by a chain of hills, many of which are green to the top, and undulate in a very 
pleasing manner, The principal public buildings are two handsome churches— 
St. Michael's, built in 1745, and another par. ch. founded in 1724, and still 
ealled the New Church; an elegant light Gothic quoad sacra ehureh; Epis. 
and Rm. Cath, chs.; places of worship belonging to the U. P. denomination, 
&e.; a handsome structure, comprising a hall for the meeting of the Courts 
and other offices; the Mid-Steeple, the work of the famous architect, Inigo 
Jones, where the town-council assemble; a heavy looking building, used as 
a bridewell, and behind it the county jail; an hospital for aged persons and 
orphans; an infirmary, which has proved a great blessing to the whole south 
of Scotland; the Crichton Royal Institution for Lunatics, a splendid exten- 
sive structure, with 45 acres of ground laid out as shrubberies and garden 
walks; a theatre, where the celebrated Edmund Kean first gave evidence of 
the fame which he afterwards attained; a suite of assembly rooms; and in a 
square in the centre of the town, a fine column of the Doric order, erected 
to the memory of the late Duke of Queensberry, its liberal benefactor; a 
classical structure belonging to the Commercial Bank of Scotland; and the 
cemetery around St. Michael’s church, containing a multitude of monuments, 
from the ponderous mausoleum, in which rank, wealth and genius, lie entombed, 
down to the simple headstone, which rears its unadorned form o’er the remains 
of unobstrusive citizenship. The value of these monuments is caleulated by 
Mr. M‘Diarmid at not less than £100,000. Here are deposited the remains 
of Burns. The marble sculpture represents Coila finding Burns at the plough, 
and throwing her inspiring mantle over him.* Pop. of burgh in 1851, 13,166, 
Tnhab. houses, 1582.. The municipal government is vested in a provost, three 
bailies, a dean of guild, a treasurer, and nineteen councillors. The craftsmen 
are divided into seven incorporations, with each a deacon, who is annually 
elected; and of the seven deacons one is chosen convener to preside over the 
whole craft as in other towns. There are six wards of police; and the sheriff- 
courts, quarter-sessions, meetings of freeholders, and periodical justiciary and 


* The house which he inhabited is in an humble street, formerly the Millbrae Hole, 
and now Burns Street. ‘The tenement is of two storeys, in the upper apartment of 
which he died. From 1796, when Burns died, to her decease in 1834, here resided 
his widowed “ Bonnie Jean.” In 1850 the tenement was announced for sale, whieh 
was prevented by his son, Lieut.-Col. W. N. Burns, purchasing the property. 
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jury courts, and also the presbytery and provincial synod are held in the burgh. 
Corporation revenue in 1849-50, £1433, 2s. 1ld.; in 1850-1, £1317, 3s. 10d.” 
‘There are no less than thirty-nine schools in Dumfries. None of these are 
parochial, but four are endowed and united under the name of the Dumfries 
Academy. The schm. salary is the interest of £66, 6s. 3d., with fees at 7s. 6d. 
aquarter. The branches taught are Greek, Latin, French, Mathematics, &e, 
Two schools are supported by a Benevolent Society for the instruction of the 
poor children, one with a salary of £60 and the other £20, with 6d. a month 
from each pupil. There are also two adult schools, supported by charitable con- 
tributions. The remaining schools are private undertakings. The library of 
the presbytery is valuable, and the town possesses three reading rooms, a public 
library, a society library, four circulating libraries, three weekly newspapers, a 
mechanics’ institute, an astronomical society, an association for improvements, 
a horticultural society, a harmonic society, a regatta club, and a teetotal 
society, established in 1537, and in 1839 consisting of 2400 members ; a 
friendly society, and a savings bank, which has existed since 1815 with the 
happiest effects. There are also agencies of the Bank of Scotland, the British 
Linen, Commercial, National, Union, Edinburgh and Glasgow, and Western 
Banks. Dumfries joins with Annan, Kirkeudbright, Lochmaben, and Sanquhar, 
in electing a member of Parliament, Constituency in 1851-2, 523. The Bute 
family derive the title of “ Earl” from Dumfries. { 


PARISH OF DUNSCORE*—In W. part of county, in the district of Niths- 
dale, to the N. of the Stewartry of Kirkcudbright, 12 m. long, but of irregular 
breadth, the par. of Glencairn coming so far in upon its centre. Parish consists’ 
of three valleys, the most extensive of which is towards the W., and called 
Gleneslin. Some of the hills enclosing these glens rise to a considerable height. 
Bogrie Hill is 1200 ft. above the level of the Solway. Par. intersected by the 
river Cairn, which abounds in excellent trout, and rises in the Stewartry of 
Kirkeudbright, and after being joined by the Cluden, falls into the Nith, The — 
Gleneslin Water runs through the W. limb of the par., and the Nith touches its 
E. parts. Prevailing wind W. Area, 29 sq. m., of which about 5500 ac. are in 
tillage, and 440 covered with larch and Scotch fir. Soil on the banks of the 
Nith and Cairn, of a rich alluvial nature. In the high grounds it is a species 
of loam on a till bottom. Assess. property in 1842-3, £8900, Seventeen heri- 
tors of £100 Seots valued rent. Nearest mkt. town, Dumfries, 9. m. from the 
village of Cottack, in centre of par. Turnpike betwixt Dumfries and Glasgow 
and the South Western Railway pass the E.end of par. Par. ch. glb. £41; 
stip. £170, 18s. Sd. Free ch. attend. 280; Sab. schs. 18. U. P. ch. attend. 
130; Sab. schs. 80, Pop, in 1831, 1488 ; in 1841, 1517. In 1835 on p. r. 25, 
who received about £47 annually. In 1849 on p. r. 49; cas. 34; ins. or 
fat. 2; orph. or des. 6. Assessed, £417, 3s. 5¢d.; other sources, £19, 4s. 22d,; 
total, £436, 7s. 73d. Relief of poor on r. £291, 13s. 9d.; cas. £50, 1s. 9d.; 
med. r, £8, 18s.; exp. £21, 3s. 1ld.; tot. £371, 17s. 5d. Three par. schs.; the 
maximuin salary is divided into nearly three equal proportions, in addition to 
which there are mortifications amounting té £600; attend. in 1837, 208. The 


* Presb. of Dumfries—Synod of Dumfries. Patron, Crown, P. T. Dumfries. ‘ 
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famous John Welch, grandfather of the minister of Irongray, and son-in-law to 
John Knox, whose name is celebrated for the part he took in the times of the 
Covenanters, was a native of this par. Many traces are to be found of military 
stations, chiefly Roman. The old tower of Lag, now a ruin, is said to have 
been built in the reign of James III. Of Friar’s Carse, a cell or monkish resi- 
dence, anciently depending on the Abbey of Melrose, there are no remains, but 
there are still 2 numberof antique stone figures placed in the avenue leading to 
the present dwelling-house. After the reformation, Friar’s Curse fell to the 
Laird of Ellisland, an adjoining farm. In the time of Burns it belonged to the 
Riddells of Glenriddell, The poet for a while tenanted it, and it was while here 
that he had an opportunity of eulogisine the Cluden Water. At this period 
the bard took charge of the village library instituted by Mr. Riddell, and the tirst 
of the kind in Scotland. The original copy of the “ Whistle,” in the poet's own 
handwriting, is still at Friar’s Carse, in the possession of Mrs. Crichton, the 
widow of the late Dr. Crichton of Friar’s Carse, by means of whose magnifi- 
eent bequest, it has been already seen,* the lunatic asylum for the county was 
erected at Dumfries. 


PARISH OF DURISDEER{+—S m. long by 6 broad, and bounded N.N.E. and 
E. by Lanarkshire. The Lowthers is the highest range of mountains, 3100 
ft. above the level of the sea, Besides the Nith, there are the following burns 
or waters, viz.—the Enterkin, the Carron, the Hapland, the Maarburn, and the 
burn at Crarie Knoll. Area, 28} sq. m., of which considerably more than a 
third has been under the plough. Assess. property in 1842-3, £7901, 9s. 3d. 
Nearest mkt. town, Dumfries; but the South Western Railway passes through 
par. Duke of Buccleuch and Marquess of Queensberry almost sole proprietors. 
Par. ch. sit, 350; glib. £20; stip. 256, 9s. 4d. Unap. tnds. £1267, 15s, Sd. 
Pop. in 1831, 1488; in 1841, 1445, In 1835 on p.r. 17; receiving from £1 
to £4 each yearly. In 1849 on p. r. 29; cas. 32. Assess. £277, 9s. 9d.; other 
sources, £9; tot. £286, 9s. 9d. Relief of poor on r. £171, Gs. Gd. ; cas. £75, 
3s, 3d.; med. r. £31, 15s.; exp. £23, 12s. 54d.; total, £301, 17s. 23d, Two 
par. schs., one with a salary of £30, 1s, 6d.; the other, £24, 12s. Attend. 
above 100, Two other schs.; attend. 105. Drumlanrig Castle, a seat of the 
Duke of Buccleuch, and built by the Duke of Queensberry in 1789, is a huge 
ungraceful building. 


PARISH OF ESKDALEMUIR{— A pastoral and mountainous, and largest 
parish in N. part of county, 114 m. long by 8 broad. A range of mountains 
runs along head of par., part of that chain which runs from the source of the 
Clyde and Annan on W., to the source of the Tyne in Northumberland on E. 
Highest ground, Eskdalemuir Pen, 2200 ft. above level of sea. Little or no 
wood. This wild district is watered by the White and Black Esks.g Two 
cascades, Wellsburnspout and Garvald Linns. Scenery of latter, with its steep 


* Ante, p. 275. 

+ Presb. of Penpont—Synod of Dumfries. Patron, Duke of Buccleuch. P, T. 
Thornhill. 

t Presb. of Langholm—Synod of Dumfries. Patron, Duke of Buccleuch. P.T., 
-Langholm. § Vide ante, p. 258. 
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banks and mountain ashes, wild honeysuckle, &c., imposing. Average heat 
throughout the year, 44° Fah.; from March to October 50°. Rocks of the tran- 
sition formation, The summits of Todshaw Hill, Watch Craig, and Wat Car- 
rick, near Eskdalemuir Manse, are said to consist of a greyish black pitchstone 
or trap rock, forming globular or columnar concretions. Peat is in great abun- 
dance. Area, 42,250 ac. Almost all the sheep are of the Cheviot breed. The 
farmers frequently experience severe losses from the severity of the weather. ] 
Tn the severe snow storm of 1794, the effects of which are pourtrayed in Sir : 
Walter Scott's Lay of the Last MinstreZ, no less than 4006 sheep were de- 
stroyed, Assess. property in 1842-3, £6765, 10s. 9d. Nine heritors of £100 
Scots yalued rent. No vill. or mkt. town. Duke of Buccleuch owns two-thirds 

of par, Par. ch. sit. 400; attend. 150; glb. £16; stip. £240, 19s. 2d. Unap. 
tnds. £699, 10s. 8d. Pop. in 1755, 675; in 1831, 650; and in 1841, 646. In 
1849 on p.r. 17; cas. 7, Assessed, £120. Relief of poor on r, £96, 5s. 8d.; cas, 

£4, 7s, 3d.; med. r. £8, 3s. 11d.; exp. £9, 17s. 6d.; tot. £118, 14s, 4d. Par. 
schm. salary, £34, 4s. 5d.; attend. in 1837, 26. Another sch., attend. 27. A 
par. library. Of the remains of encampments, &c., the chief is a supposed 
Roman camp, called Castle O’er, or Overbie, communicating with Middleby and 
Netherby. 


PARISH OF EWES*— A pastoral par. in N. E. corner of the county, bounded 
N. by Roxburghshire, and 8. by par. of Langholm; 8 m. long and 54 broad; 
watered by the Ewes, which rises near Mosspaul, and falls into the Esk at 
Langholm. Prevailing rocks of the transition class. The hills round the top 
of Ewes Water are far steeper and loftier than is usual in this formation, differ- 
ing remarkably in this respect from those on the Teviot. No coal has been 
worked, Area of par. 34} square m. Assessed property in 1815, £5001; in 
1842-3, £4951, 8s. 9d. Four heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. The roads" 
are excellent. Nearest mkt. town, Langholm. Chief landowners, Duke of — 
Buccleuch, Elliot of Arkleton, &c. Par. ch. sit. 200; glb. £35; stip, £240, 
19s, 2d. Unap, tnds, £637. 1s. 4d. Pop. in 1755, 392; in 1821, 314; in 1831, 
335; and in 1841, 328, In 1835 on p. r. 6, who received £6 each yearly, 
Poor houses were founded in 1741, by Mr. Malcolm, minister of parish, and 
grandfather of the great Sir John Malcolm, for supporting four of the most needy 
families. In 1849 on p.r. 8; cas. 2. Assess. £51, 16s. 6d. Relief of poor on 
r. £36, Ss, Gd; cas, £3; med, r. £3; exp. £7, 13s. 6d.; tot. £50, 2s. Par. schm. 
salary, maximum, 


PARISH OF GLENCAIRN{—JIn Nithsdale, lying to E. of the Stewartry, 15 
m. long by 34 broad. The district exhibits a beautiful intermixture of culti- 
vated and pasture lands, the valleys presenting a luxuriant appearance. The é 
Cairn river flows through a beautiful vale in the centre of the district, falling 
into the Nith after receiving the tributary streams of Castlefairn, Craig-dar- 
roch, and Dalwhat, about 1 m. above Dumfries. On 8, W. verge of par. is & 


* Presb. of Langholm— Synod of Dumfries. Patron, Duke of Buccleuch. P.T. 
Langholm. x 

t Presb. of Penpont—Synod of Dumfries. Patron, Duke of Bueclench. P.T. 
Thornhill, ¥' 
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small lake, called Lochar, abounding with pike and trout. Area, 44 square m., 
little more than one-fifth of which is cultivated. Assess. property in 1815, £8748; 
in 1842-3, £11,138, 10s. Twenty-four heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. 
Nearest mkt. town, Dumfries. Two villagzes—Minnyhive, which is a burgh of 
barony, and Dunreggan, at the former of which a lamb fair and three other fairs 
are held annually. Par. glb, £20; stip, £279, 15s. 10d. Freech. attend. 700; 
Sab. schs. 30; U.P. ch. attend. 300; Sab. schs. 80, Pop. in 1755, 1794; in 
1831, 2068; and in 1841, 2094. Larliest par. register is in 1693; they have 
been sinee very inaccurately kept. In 1835 on p. r. 30, receiving about £130 
annually. In 1849 on p. r. 67; cas. 47; ins. or fat. 5; orph. or des. 1, Assess, 
£455; other sources, £9, 7s. 73d.; tot. £464, 7s. 74d. Relief of poor onr. 
£383, 1s, 4d.; cas, £44, 15s, 24d.; med. r. £17, 10s.; exp. £43, 7s. Sd.; tot. 
£488, 12s. 24d. Three par. schs., joint salaries of which, £51, 6s. Sd. Attend. 
in 1837, 148. Two female schs., attend. 70. Two subscription libraries in 
Minnyhive. A hillock, called in Grose’s Antiquities of Scotland, ‘‘ Bow Butts,” 
and supposed to haye been a place for the exercise of archery, rises about one-half 
m. from the ch. There is a cross in the centre of the vill. of Minnyhive which 
appears to have been erected in 1638. ‘Near the vill., and close to the place 
where he is supposed to have been born, stands a column, 25 ft. high, erected in 
1628 to the memory of the Rey. James Renwick, the last of the martyrs, who 
was executed at Edinburgh in 1688. This district gave an Earl’s title to an 
ancient branch of the family of Cunningham, ennobled in 1488. This peerage, 
which is now dormant, was borne by several yery distinguished historical cha- 
racters, especially the fifth Earl, who took an active part in the introduction of 
the reformed religion into Scotland. 


PARISH OF GRETNA*—In the S. part of the county, on W. side of the 
small river Sark; extending 6 m. along the shores of the Solway, and about 3 
m. broad. It is the first Scottish ground on entering the country from Cum- 
berland. No woods of large extent, but the hedgerows, being thickly inter- 
spersed with laburnum, ash, oak, and plane trees, give the scene a sylvan 
appearance. No bays of any note on the coast, except Browhouses, formed 
by the principal headlands, Redkirk and Tordoff points. The Sark and 
romantic river Kirtle intersect the par. 5S. W. wind most prevalent, Area, 
18 sq. m., most of which is arable. Assessed property in 1815, £8192; in 
1842-5, £6068, 15s. Four villages—Springfield, Gretna (a station on the Ca- 
ledonian Railway, and the terminus of the junction to Dumfries), Rigg, and 
Browhouses. Jord Mansfield, Sir P. Maxwell, &c., chief landowners, From 


600 to 700 are employed in weaving cotton. Some good salmon fisheries on 


the coast.t Par. ch. sit. 800; attend. 400; Sab. schs. 160; glb. £18; stip. 


* Presb. of Annan—Synod of Dumfries. Patron, Earl of Mansfield. P.T, Castle 
Douglas. 

¢ A curions mode of killing salmon once was practised by the inhabitants of this 
parish. Bands of horsemen, with long spears, assailed the finny race. One man in 
particular, called Graham, arrived at such an amazing degree of dexterity in the 
sport, as to be able at full gallop to transtix the prey, and call forth the wonder of his 
associates. Sir Walter Scott, in his tale of Redgauntlet, has recorded such a scene — 
New Stat. Ac., “ Duniriesshire,” p. 268, 
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£256, 9s. 4d. Unap. tnds, £578, 3s, 5d. U.P. ch. attend. 280; Sab. schs, 20. 
Pop. in 1831, 1909; in 1841, 1761. In 1849 on p, r. 55; cas. 30; ins. or fat. 
1; orph. ordes.4. Assessed, £354. Relief of poor on r. £256, 5s. 11d. ; cas. 
£10, 5s. 6d.; med. r. £10; exp. £38, 7s. 11ld.; tot. £314, 19s. 4d. Two par, 
schs., salaries £25 each ; attend. 133. Two other schs., attend, 38, <A friendly 
society established about 70 years ago. Gretna Green has been long cele- 
brated for its clandestine marriages.* it 
PARISH OF HODDAM+—JIn Annandale, comprehending the three united 
parishes of Hoddam, Line, and Ecclefechan, 5 m. long by 34 broad, and bounded 
by the river Annan on the S. Surface beautifully diversified; Burnswark 
being the only hill, 740 ft. above level of sea, from which, in a clear day, may 
be seen the Isle of Man, the N. coast of Cumberland, Northumberland, and 
even sometimes the mountainous part of Yorkshire. The Milk and the Mein, 
both tributary to the Annan, which runs along the W. boundary, and isin 
general 100 ft. broad, water par. Chief minerals, slate-clay, clay-ironstone, sand- 
stono, limestone, and amygdaloid. At Ecclefechan the slate-clay contains shells 
and ferns, with a very thin (one-eighth inch) seam of coal. At the N. W. cor- 
ner of par., porphyritic amygdaloid appears reposing on sandstone, which 
again reposes on greywacke. Area about 6000 ac., of which above 5000 are 
cultivated. Soil excellent. Assessed property in 1515, £7495, and in 1842-3, 
£5209, 7s. 6d. Seven heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. A monthly mkt. at 
Ecclefechan, and a weekly pork mkt. Roads good. Eeclefechan is one of the 
stations on the Caledonian line of Railway. A branch is also projected from 
Ecelefechan to Annan, to join the South Western Railway. Principal land- 
owners, Sharpe of Hoddam, the Duke of Buccleuch, Mrs. Dirom of Mount 
Annan. Ginghams are extensively manufactured at Eeclefechan. Par. ch. 
sit. 570; glib. £35; stip. in 1837, £259, 8s. Free ch. at Eeclefechan. 
U. P. Ch. attend. 320; Sab. schs. 100. Pop. in 1795, 1893; in 1841, 1627, 
In 1849 on p. r. 59; cas. 32; orph. or des. children, 3. Asssesed, £335, 
Js. 1d. Relief of poor on r. £268, 16s. 5d.; cas. £10, 8s. 84d.; med. r. £15, 
9s. Gd.; exp. £38, 2s, 8d.; tot. £332, 17s. 34d. Par. schm. salary £34, 48.5 
attend. in 1887, 100. Three other schs, The first place of note reached in 
travelling up the district from Annan is the Castle of Hoddam, the seat of ‘the 
Sharpes. This is a strong square keep, of the antique castellated fashion, 


- * For some time back the trade has been altogether carried on at Springfield, which 
is neatly and regularly built, and surrounded with cottage gardens and well trimmed — 
fields. It is now upwards of seventy years since the traffle alluded to was commenced 
by a person of the name of Joseph Paisley, a tobacconist, and not a blacksmith as is_ 
usually supposed, After a long life of profanity and drunkenness he died about — 
thirty years ago. There are now, or were lately, two rival practitioners, one of | 
whom married Paisley’s grand-daughter, and fell heir to his office, but we believe is 
since dead. He enjoyed therefore the greatest share of the trade; still the other had 
a good deal of custom. Upon an average from 300 to 400 couples are marricd 
annually; and the fee charged varies from half-a-guinea to £50. The parties aré 
generally from the lowest ranks of the English population. Fow instances occur ofa 
couple belonging to the parish being thus united. 

+ Presb. of Annan—Synod of Dumfries, Patrons, Dake of Buccleuch and Sharpe 
of Hoddam, P. T. Ecelegechan, vd 
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and one of the few such edifices on the borders still kept in repair. A 


‘stone, imbedded in the walls of one of the porches of the church, seems 


from the inscription, to have been used as an altar by the soldiers of the 
German cohort. 


PARISH OF HOLYWOOD*—In Nithsdale, extending W. from the right 
bank of the Nith for 10 m., and having the Cluden on its 8. side. General 
breadth of par. from 2 to 3 m. Surface generally level, and watered by the 
Nith and the Cluden. Rocks, greywacke, hard red freestone, and limestone. 
Boulders of grained greywacke, conglomerate, and trap, are numerous. Area, 
14 sq.m. Soil of a deep alluvial nature along the rivers, but elsewhere tilly 


- and abounding with small stones. Assess. property in 1815, £7559; in 1842-5, 


° 


£7437, 6s. 3d. Two vills—Holywood and Cluden, the former being a station on 
the South Western Railway, which passes through par. Thirty-seven proprietors, 
of whom fifteen have not £50 a-year. Several flour and corn mills on the Clu- 
den, which were let in 1854 to a Company of Dumfries bakers, at £200 a-year. 
Par ch, sit. 550; glb. £10; stip. in 1857 —meal, 1 b. 15s. 4d.; bear, 64 b., 
£59, 9s. 8d.; money, £174, 9s. 4d. —tot. £234, 14s. 4d. Pop. in 1750, 612; 
in 1881, 1066; and in 1841, 1061. In 1849 on p. r. 16; cas, 3; orph. or des. 
1; money recd. £151, 1s. 1d. Relief of poor on r. £99, 17s. 7d.; cas. £9. 3s.; 
med, r. £5, 14s. 1d.; exp. £10, 10s. 2d.; tot. £125, 4s. 10d. Three par. schs., 
and one female sch. A subscription library of sixty years standing. No 
remains of the Abbey of Holywood. A part of the Abbey which escaped the 
violence of the reformers served as the par. ch, till 1797, when the ruins of the 
whole were used as materials for building a new ch. There is a silver commu- 
nion cup, weighing 9 oz., with the following inscription :—* For the parish of 
Haliewood, 1619.” Charles Irvine, who towards the end of last century dis- 
covered the method of rendering salt water fresh, for which he was rewarded by 
Government with a grant of £5000, was a native of Holywood. 


UNITED PARISHES OF HUTTON AND CORRIE+}— Jn Annandale, 12 miles 
long from N, to S.; chiefly hilly and pastoral. The Milk, Corrie, and Dryfe 
Waters bound and intersect the par. Area, 23,000 ac., of which nearly 2,000 
are pasture. Assessed property in 1515, £6795; in 1542-3, £5300, 3s. 3d. 
Nearest mkt. town, Lockerby. Four heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. The 
Caledonian Railway runs within 6 m. of par. Par. ch. sit. 320; glb. £15; 
stip. £260, 7s. 11d. Pop. in 1$31,860; in 1841, 809, a number of families having 
emigrated. From 1830 to 1937, the average yearly expenditure for the poor 
was £35, 17s. In 1849 on p. r. 21; cas. 4; orph. or des. 7. Assessed, £138, 
18s. Sd.; other sources, £4, 6s. Sd.; tot. £143, 5s. 4d. Relief of poor on r. £99, 
lis. 53d; cas. £1, 3s. 8d.; med. r. £8, Os. Sd.; exp. £12, 11s. 4d.; tot. £121, 6s. 
104d. Par. schm. salary £27; attend. in 1837, 60. A sch. also at Corrie. A 
number of remains of British forts. 


* Presb. of Dumfries—Synod of Dumfries. Patron, Trustees of the late Mr. Otto 
of Skeoch, &. P. T, Dumtries. 

+ Presb. of Lochmaben— Synod of Dumfries. Patron, Johnstone of Annandale. 
P. T. Lockerby. 


7 


PARISH OF JOHNSTONE*—In Annandale, bounded N. by Kirkpatrick 
Juxta and S. by Lochmaben, 6 m. long by 3 broad, and one of the most fertile 
and pleasant in the district. ‘To W. where the land descends towards Niths- 
dale, it rises to the height of from 1200 to 1500 ft. It is intersected by the 
Kinnel Water, the banks of which are exquisitely romantic. The Annan runs 
along a great part of its E. side. Average temperature, 47° Fah.; prevailing 
winds, 8. and S. W. Soil rests upon a bottom of regular red sandstone or whin- 
stone. In the peat mosses large trees of birch and oak are every where to be 
found, probably of the Silvie Caledoniaw mentioned by Tacitus. About 200 
fallow deer roam undisturbed amongst the woods, and a few roe deer have 
within these few years been discovered. From the variety of soil and great 
extent of woods and plantations, a wide field of investigation is presented to 
the entomologist. In the woods and on the heaths and marshy grounds, some 
rare plants are to be found, such as Pyrola media, besides many species of that 
imperfectly described genus Hieracitwm. Area, 13,500 ac., of which between 
5000 and 6000 cultivated. Assess. property in 1815, £5514; in 1842-3, £4407, 
12s. 8d. With the exception of two farms, whole par. belongs to Johnstone of 
Annandale. Roads and bridges excellent. Par. ch. attend. about 100; Sab. 
schs. 40. Free ch. attend. 200; Sab. schs. 49. Pop. in 1755, 494; in 183], 
1234; and in 1841, 1072. It is a remarkable fact, that fifty years ago, with a 
population of 565, the paupers upon the roll were 18; whereas in 1851, with 
more than double the population, they amounted only to 16. In 1849 on p.r. 
23; cas. 5. Money recd. £164, 15s. Relief of poor on r. £106, 9s.; cas. £12, 
7s. 11d.; med. r. £1, 8s. Gd.; exp. £44, 9s. 734.; total, £164, 15s. Ohd. Par, 
schm. salary, the maximum. Two other schs., attend. in 1837, 137. Remains 
of the ruined castle of Lockwood, built in the fourteenth century. Two natives 
of the parish, named Rogerson, were, at the @ommencement of this century, 
physicians to the Court of Russia. 
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PARISH OF KEIRt—In Nithsdale, bounded N. W. and N. by Tinron and 
Penpont, and S. by Dunscore. Hilly and pastoral on W., but on E. bounded 
by the Nith, to which the land beautifully declines. The high land consists 
of a long ridge called the Keir Hill, the highest point of which bears the name 
of the Waugh Hill. At 8. extremity is Blackwood Hill, noted for commanding 
all the windings of the Nith, Besides the Nith, par. is watered by the Shinnel, 
the Scar, and the Allanton Burn, with a great number of other burns rising in Keir 
Hill, and which intersect the table land. The rocks are chiefly greywacke, or 
limestone and sandstone. Limestone regularly quarried at Barjarg and Porters- 
town. A fine oak at Barjarg 68 feet high, and containing above 800 feet of — 
wood. Area, about 12 sq. m., nearly half of which is arable. Assess. property 
in 1815, £3675; in 1842-3, £4561, 14s. 6d. Five heritors of £100 Scots valued 
rent. South Western Railway passes through par. Chief landowners, Duke 
of Buecleuch, —— Kirkpatrick, Bart. of Closeburn. Par. ch, sit. 450; glb. 
£16; stip. £249, 4s. 10d. Unap. tnds, £72, 9s. 6d. Pop. in 1841, 984. In 


* Presb. of Lochmaben—Synod of Dumfries. Patron, Johnstone of Annandale. 
P. T. Lockerby. 

t Presb. of Penpont—Synod of Dumfries. Patron, Duke of Buccleuch. P. 7. - 
Thornhill, . 
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1836 on p. xr. 10; exp. £20 a year. In 1849 on p. r. 20; cas. 6. Assessed, 
£174, 6s. 02d. Relief of poor on r. £123, 1s. 2d.; cas. £10, 8s. 1d.; med. r 
£4, 9s.; exp. £14, 4s. 73d.; total, £152, 2s, 104d. Two par. schs., salaries 
£25, 13s. 4d. each; attend. 133. The Kildare Society's Juvenile Library was 
lately gifted to the Upper School by Mr. John M‘Millan, afterwards rector of 
the Dumfries Academy. 


PARISH OF KIRKCONNEL*—Four m. N. W. of Sanquhar, and bounded 
on W. and N. W. by Ayrshire, and N. and N. E. by Lanarkshire, 10 to 14 m. 
long by 7} broad. The Nith intersects par. Two mineral wells, one resembling 
Kirkland Spa in Galloway, and the other Hartfell Spa. Like all the high 
country on the borders, the rocks are of the transition formation, but towards 
the valley of the Nith, depéts of more recent strata occur. One of these basins 
begins in the par. of Kirkconnel and extends to Eliock, a m. and a-half below 
Sanquhar, having a length of 7, by a breadth of 2% miles. It rests in most 
places on the greywacke, but to the N. is bounded by trap hills, principally 
amygdaloid. The strata are mostly a reddish or yellowish-white sandstone, with 
twelve beds of coal, three of which averaging 4 feet thick, and from 4 to 32 
fathoms deep, are wrought. They are intersected by numerous faults, and a few 
greenstone dykes, one of which, near Crawick Bridge, has depressed the strata 
about 12 fathoms on one side, and has charred the coal or changed it for about 
4 ft. into columnar anthracite. Near this, in connection with the third bed of coal, 
numerous impressions of fish were at one time found, and fossil shells and plants 
are still;common, It has been calculated, that this small detached field still 

_ contains above 10,000 ac. of coal, each containing 22,000 tons, being sufficient, 
at the present rate of consumption, for 15,000 years.t Several beds of lime and 
ironstone have been found, but are not wrought, Area about 26,000 ac., of 
which about 7000 are under the plough. Most of the farms have a preat quan- 
tity of hill pasture. Assessed property in 1815, £3678; in 1842-3, £5647, Ss. 
9d. Rental in 18387, £4160, 7s. 63d, Total average amount of raw produce, 
£17,562. Duke of Buccleuch nearly the sole proprietor ; four others, drawing 
only £450. The public road from Sanquhar into Ayrshire pursues a W. direc- 
tion through par. on left bank of the Nith. Two vill.— Whitehill and Kirk- 
town of Kirkconnel, the latter of which is a station on the South Western 
Railway. Par. glb. £16; stip. £240, 19s. 2d. Unap. tnds. £569, 12s. 7d. 
Rom. Cath. ch. attend. 90. Pop. in 1755, 899; in 1841,1130. In 1849 on p.r. 
83; cas. 85; ins. or fat. 2. Assess. £297, 3s. Gd.; other sources, £8, 9s, Sd. ; 
tot. £305, 13s. 2d. Relief of poor on r, £222, Os. 6d,; cas, £9, 3s. 2d.; med. r. 
£5, 9s. 1d.; exp. £25, 13s. 10d.; tot, £262, 6s. 7d. Par. schm. salary, the 
minimum, and the interest of £50; attend.53. Several private schools. George 
Jardine, late Professor of Logic in the University of Glasgow, was in early life 
par. schm. of Kirkconnel. 


PARISH OF KIRKMAHOE{—In Nithsdale, on the left bank of the Nith, 
immediately N. from Dumfries, 8 m. long by 5 broad. The lower part of par. 
* Presb. of Penpont—Synod of Dumfries, Patron, Duke of Buccleuch. P. T., 


Sanquhar. t See Nicol’s Geology, p. 37. 
+ Presb. of Dumfries —Syn.of Dumfries, Ptrn., Duke of Buccleuch. P.'T, Dumfries. 
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has been called the “ trough of Nith,” and is very fertile. “The river,” if has | 
been remarked,* “as viewed from the heights above Dalswinton vill., presents 

the form of an immense corn sickle, with the back of its crescent or curve 
turned to Cowhill, and with its handle stretching up towards Isle and Ellisland, 

and may suggest to the imagination of the classical spectator the rich harvests 
which are yearly reaped on its fertile banks.” The N. and E. parts are hilly, 
The Nith intercepts and bounds par. to W. Several picturesque streamlets 
and three waterfalls, the chief of which is called Glen-Carrick Leap. Medium 
temperature, 47° Fah. Prevailing winds W. and 8. W. Red freestone 
dipping towards W., and some white marl in S. of parish. Banks of the Nith 
covered with small stones of almost every shape and colour. Area, 18} square 
miles. “A gravelly soil, inclining much to sand, intermixed with small round 
stones, generally found on the braes or sloping grounds, while there is on the 
low lying or holm land, an alluvial soil intimately mingled with clay, and ap- 
parently resting on water.”+ Assess. property in 1815, £10,077 ; in 1842-3, 
£9356, 14s. 6d. Seven heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. Nearest mkt. town, 
Dumfries; and besides Dalswinton, ¢ other vills., among which is Duncow and 
Kirmahoe. The South Western Railway skirts par. The proprietorsof Dal- 
swinton, Carnsalloch, and Milnhead, possess nearly half of par., the other part 
belonging to forty different landlords. Par. ch. glb,. £12; stip. £253, 9s, 5d. 
Unap. tnds. £326, 9s. 5d. Also a Free ch, Pop, in 1841, 1568. Since 1725, 
register of baptisms and marriages but irregularly kept. In 1549 on p. r. 46; 
cas, 4; ins. or fat. 3; orph, or des. 1. Assess, £259, 3s.; other sources, £12; tot. 
£271, 3s. Relief of poor on r, £230, 10s. 4d.; cas. £2, 15s. Gd.; med. r. ‘e12; 
exp. £31, 4s.; tot. £276, 9s. 10d. Three par. noha whose ious receive each 
a part of the par, salary ; one at Duncow, £25, 13s. 3d.; one at Dalswinton, £17; 
and one in a remote corner of par, £8, 1s. 63d. Two private schs. Dalswinton, 
an elegant mansion, stands near the site of the ancient castle of the Comyns. 
Patrick Millar of Dalswinton, who laid claim to the invention and practice of 
steam navigation, and Allan Cunningham, distinguished for his various literary 
productions, were natives of this parish. 


PARISH OF KIRKMICHAEL | —In Nithsdale, 8 m. N. N. E. of Dumfries, 
11 m, long, by nearly 6 broad. Two ranges of mountains, one of which rises — 
1500, and the other 1400 ft. above level of sea. The river Ae bounds par. on 
W., and the Glenkill Burn, tributary to it, intersects par. Several chalybeate 
springs and two small lochs, with two or three cascades. The strata of the — 
transition rocks dip from N, E.to 8. W. Lower part of par. of sandstone for 
mation, dipping towards S, E. Area, 264 sq. m., of which more than a half i is 
sheep walk. Assess. property in 1815, £6166; in 1842-3, £6894. Five heri- 
tors of £100 Scots valued rent. Par. ch. attend. 306; Sab. schs. 58; glb. £17; 
stip. £256, 9s. 4d. Unap. tnds. £61, 0s. 8d. Pop. in 1841, 1108. In 1849 0n 
p-t. 40; cas, 3; ins. or fat, 2. Assessed, £246,10s.4d. Relief of poor on r. 


* New Stat. Ac., “ Dumfriesshire,” p. 61. 

t New Stat. Ac., “ Dumfriesshire, p. 54. 

} Presb. of Lochmaben—Synod of Dumfries. Patron, Duke of Buccleuch, P. T. 
Dumfries. i 


+ 
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£173, 18s, 83d.; cas. £52, 7s. 34d.; med. r. £.12; exp, £15; tot. £253, 6s. 
Par. schm. salary, the maximum ; attend. in 1837, 72; a side sch., attend. 70. 
Traces are to be found of the Roman road running from Cumberland to the 
shores of the Forth and Clyde. Several remains of ancient fortifications, among 
which is Wallace’s Tower, where Sir William Wallace encamped in 1297, 
while meditating the capture of the Castle of Lochmaben. 


PARISH OF KIRKPATRICK-FLEMING*—6 m. EK, N. E. of Annan, 6 miles 
long by a general breadth of 2} m. Surface of country rises from 8. to, N. by a 
gradual succession of waving swells of a pleasing description, adorned by beautiful 
hedgerows and thriving plantations, The Kirtle, the banks of which are richly 
covered with natural wood, is the only river which rises in Middleby, and 
crossing par. falls into the Solway. Thermometer ranges from 28° in the winter 
to 76° Fah. in summer, Severest rains are in August and September, but are 
unlike the cold rains of the H. part of the island, the temperature being in 
general very mild. The rocks are of secondary formation, consisting of dark red, 
brown, yellow, grey, and white sandstone (of which the principal stones used in 
building Carlisle Bridge, about thirty years ago, are composed), containing vege- 
table impressions. A great quantity of limestone, alternating with sandstone, 
ranges through the district. There are also some flow mosses, containing large 
trunks of trees, Area, 163 sq. m., of which nearly two-thirds are cultivated. 
Soil very various, and in the lower part of par. light. In 1792, real rental, 
£2870. Assess. property in 1815, £7377; in 1842-3, £7031, 17s. 6d. Seven 
heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. Caledonian Railway intersects par. About 
150 cotton weavers. Par. glb. £22; stip. £225,15s.1d. A Free ch. Those 
belonging to the U. P. ch, attend cither at Waterbeck, Heclefechan, or Rigg. 
Pop. in 1755, 1147; in 1821, 1696; and in 1841, 1692. In 1834 on p. r, 30; 
exp. £130. In 1849 on p. r. 59; cas. 7; ins, or fat, 3; orph,ordes. 8. Assess, 

£366, 6s. 9d. Relief of poor on r. £331, 10s. 7d.; cas. £3, 7s. 6d. ; med. r. 
£14, 13s. 6d.; exp. £26, 18s. 5d.; tot. £376, 10s. Two par. schs., attend. in 
1837, 176. A savings bank established in 1827. In this parish are certain 
interesting localities consecrated by the Scottish muse. A rivulet, called Logan 
Water, with the braes which bound it in its course, have been celebrated by a 
ballad or song by Mayne, from an old one well known in our national anthology. 
Within the yale of Logan once stood a chapel, alluded to in the ballad as a 
kirk— 
a; “Nae mair at Logan Kirk will he 
Atween the preachings meet wi me; 
Meet wi’ me, and when it’s mirk, 
Convoy me hame frae Logan Kirk.” 


The river Kirtle traverses the scene of the impassioned and pathetic tale of 
“ Fair Helen of Kirkconnell Lea,’ t which has been embodied in so many forms 


* Presb, of Annan—Synod of Dumfries. Patrons, Graham of Mossknow and Sir 
J. H. Maxwell. P.'T. Kirkpatrick-Fleming. 

+ Fair Helen is said to have been a lady of the name of Irving, and to have lived 
about three centuries ago. She was the daughter of a person of rank, but beloved for 
her beauty only by a gentleman named Adam Fleming. Another lover, whom she 
had rejected, entertaining the most fiendish emotions of revenge, stole one day upon 
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of poetry. At a place called Redhall, on the left bank of the Kirtle, stood the 
baronial mansion of “ the bold Flemings,” who are noted in border history, 


PARISH OF KIRKPATRICK JUXTA* —16 m. N.N. E. of Dumfries, each 
side measuring about 8 m.long. Surface hilly, and only arable in the dales, — 
The mountain range of Queensberry runs irregularly northward on W., and 
another range of hills on E. extend in a parallel direction. The Kinnel and 
Evan water parish. Area, about 30 sq. m., of which about a third is under 
tillage. Assess. property in 1815, 5957, in 1842-3, £5956, 10s. 3d. Cale- 
donian Railway intersects par. Seven heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. 
Chief landowners, Hope Johnstone of Annandale, the Duke of Buccleuch, 
Sharpe of Hoddam, &c. Par. glib. £10; stip. in 1837—meal, 20 b. £15, 6s, 
6d.; money, £179, 18s. 7d.; tot. 195, Os. 1d. The minister receives besides a 
vicarage teind of 24 lambs and 48 lbs. of wool. Attend. 260 to 270; Sab. schs. 
65. Pop. in 1790, 617; and in 1841, 934. In 1849 on p. r. 16; cas. 10; ins. 
or fat. 1. Assessed, £131, 10s. 7d.; other sources, £2; total, £133, 10s. 7d. 
Relief of poor on r. £107 ,10s. 5d.; cas. £6, 0s. 10d.; med. r. 12s. ; exp. £19,7s. 
4d.; tot. £133, 10s. 7d. Two par. schs. and five others; attend. in 1837, 220, 
There are several motes and vestiges of camps, and on the left bank of the 
Evan the ruins of the castle of Auchincass, originally belonging to the Earl of 
Murray, regent of Scotland in the minority of David Bruce. hy 


PARISH OF LANGHOLM +t—In Eskdale, 25 m. N. ER. of Dumfries, 11 m. long 
by 6 broad. At S. W. corner it is touched by the district of HalfMorton, 
which is ecclesiastically joined to it. Hilly, but comprising several m. of the 
vale of the Esk, and the inferior vale of Wauchope Water. Hills smooth and 
yerdant on the top, and the low grounds well cultivated. ‘The Esk intersects 
par., and is joined by the Black Megget, Ewes, and Wauchope. In Wauchope- 
dale are one sulphurous and two chalybeate springs. Chief winds and heaviest 
falls of rain from 8. W. More rain falls here by one-third than at Hawick or 
Selkirk. Mean temperature 44,1,° Fah. Langholm lies nearly on the boun- 
dary of the transition and secondary formations. In the hills to the E. grey- 


their privacy, as they were conversing in a bower on the banks of the Kirtle, and — 
fired a carabine across the stream at the bosom of Fleming. Helen leapt before her 
lover, and receiving the shot, immediately fell down and expired. Fleming then 
drew his sword, pursued the murderer, and is said not to have been satisfied with 
vengeance till he had cut his body into a thousand pieces. After this he went abroad 
and served as a soldier in some foreign army; but finding no peace of mind, he at last 
came home, and laid himself down upon the grave of his mistress, from which he — 
never again arose. The graves of both the lovers are pointed out in the churchyard 
of Kirkconnel; that of Fleming is distinguished by a stone, bearing the figure of a cross 
and sword, with the inscription, “ Hic jacet Adamus Fleming.” A heap of stones is 
raised on the spot where the murder was committed, and the peasantry still point out 
the place Where Fleming slew the murderer, at a little distance upon the opposite 
banks of the Kirtle. 

* Presb. of Lochmaben— Synod of Dumfries. Patron, Johnstone of Annandale. 
P. T. Langholm. 


t Presb. of Langholm—Synod of Dumfries. Patron, Crown and Duke of Buccleuch. 
P. T. Langholm. 
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wacke and clay-slate, in distinct highly inclined strata, are seen forming the 
foundation, covered above by white sandstone, which terminates abruptly on the 
brow of the hill. Greenstone occurs in beds of greywacke from Langholm to 
Wamphray ; fletz-trap from the bridge of Langholm to Dalton. Lead ore has 
been found running across the Esk, from N. W. to S. E. The coal formation 
runs from Langholm Bridge through the whole of the lower part of the district to 
the Solway Frith. Limestone below the coal formation is bluish-grey. Peat is 
abundantly supplied from inexhaustible mosses. ‘There are no rare plants, but 
much yaluable wood, and a species of willow, called the grey saugh, used by 
cabinetmakers, on account of its red colour and the beautiful polish it takes. 
Area, 30 sq.m. About 2000 ac. arable. Assessed property in 1815, £6134; in 
1842-3, 6026.* A weekly mkt. at Langholm, and a great lamb fair held in 
July. Roads and bridges in the best of order. Lockerby station on the Cale- 
donian Railway, about 8 or 9 m. from borders of par. A line is projected from 
Canonbie (5 or 6 m. from Langholm), to join the Caledonian a little below 
Gretna Green. Great advantage would thus be gained for the transference of 
stock to markets of the south. Cotton weaving, which at one time employed about 
300 hands, has been on the decline in Langholm for many years, haying been 
supplanted by woollen weaving. Yarns, stockings, stuffs, serges, black and white 
plaids, are manufactured to a considerable extent. Within the last few years, 
new buildings, new machinery, steam engines, and new branches of manufactures 
have been springing up; and but for the shortness of the leases now granted to 
feuars, still greater additions would be made to the manufactories. There is also 
a distillery and a brewery. The town of Langholm is a burgh of barony, and of 
modern growth, and no longer partakes of many of the peculiarities which distin- 
guished it in the “ riding times” or in the age of superstition, being now one of the 
most industrious towns of its size in Scotland ; on the HE. bank of the Esk, 21 m, 
from Carlisle, 12 from Longtown, 24 from Hawick, 18 from Annan, and 25 from 
Dumfries. It is well built, and lies in the bosom of a lovely woodland scene 
along the Edinburgh and Carlisle road. A bridge crosses the Esk, and connects 
the main part of the town with a modern suburb, called New Langholm. In the 
market place of the old town, are the town hall and jail, and a monument to Sir 
Pulteney Malcolm. A sayings bank, and branches of the British Linen Company 
and Commercial Banks. Langholm Lodge, a seat of the Duke of Buccleuch, lies 
close to the town. Par. ch. sit. 800; attend. 650; Sab. schs. 50.; glb. £25; 
stip. £289, 3s. Unap. Crown tnds., £289, 2s. 9d.; belonging to other persons, 
£267. Langholm Free ch. attend. 200 to 255; Sab. schs. 70; Half-Morton 
Free ch. attend 704; Sab. schs. about 40. U. P. ch. attend. 210; Sab. schs. 
100. Pop. in 1755, 1833; in 1821, 2957; and in 1841, 2820. In 1849 on p.r. 
98; cas. 23; ins. or fat. 1; orph. or des. 3, Assessed, £493, lls. 11d.; other 
sources, £7, 3s. 3d.; tot. £500, 15s. 2d. Relief of poor on r, £439, 3s. 7jd.; 
cas. £38, fs. 9d.; med. r. £22, 1s.; exp. £35, 19s. 6d.; tot. £535, 9s. 103d.t 
Par. schm. salary £34, 4s. 44d.; attend. in 1837, 62. An endowed school at 
Broomholm, attend. 31. Several other schs., attend. 206. Two subscription 
libraries; a friendly society, instituted in 1782; and a farmers’ society, which 


* Assessed property in Half-Morton in 1842-3, £3175, 12s. 6d. 
+ In HalfMorton, in 1849, the assessment was £145, lés. 11d. 
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meets once a month. Here are the ruins of Wauchope Castle, and of Lang- 
holm Tower, once « castle of the Armstrongs. A place is pointed out near the 
old Castle of Langholm, where several witches suffered in the seventeenth cen- 
tary. Among eminent natives of Langholm, are—Meikle, the translator of 
* Camoen’s Luciad ;” Dr. Irvine, author of the “ Life of George Buchanan,” } 
and late librarian to the Faculty of Advocates; Admiral Sir Thomas Pasley, — 
who fought under Lord Howe, Ist June, 1794; Colonels Murray and Little, 
who served under Lord Cornwallis against Tippoo Saib; Captain Maxwell, — 
who signalized himself in an engagement with the Dutch off the Dogger Bank, 
in 1781; the engineer, Telford; and Sir Pulteney Malcolm, 


PARISH OF LOCHMABEN*—8 m. E. N. E. of Dumfries, 10 m. long by 
3 broad. Country mostly level, and where it rises to W. can scarcely be called 
hilly. The Annan bounds par. from N. to 8.; the Ae from W. to E.; and the 
Dryfe separates a small portion from Dryfesdale. Five lochs, from which 
Lochmaben has been styled “ the Queen of the Lochs.” Castle Loch is a fine 
sheet of water, skirted by green and fruitful fields and rich woodlands, Pre- 
vailing winds N.E. Heaviest rains from 8. and S. W. Average temperature 
46° Fah. A limestone bed, skirting from Ecclefechan to Langholm, rests on 
the greywacke, and is covered by the coal formation. Some of the rarer aquatic 
plants are to be found on the borders of the lakes. No fewer than fifteen dis- 
tinct species of fish haye been found in the Castle Loch. ‘ Among these are 
two species, so termed, of loch trout, one weighing from twelve to fourteen 
pounds, and the other from two to five pounds. ‘There are also bream, roach, 
chub, pike, perch, and the vendace.t Pike have been caught here weighing 
thirty-five pounds.” { The adder is very common. The swan and wild goose 
resort to the lochs in severe winters; and the heron, which is in great numbers 
upon the numerous lakes and streams, is never destroyed, from a belief that it 
devours the adder. Area about 11,000 ac., of which nearly 6000 are in tillage. 
Soil on the rivers a rich alluvial loam, but to W. is light and cold. Assess. 
property in 1815, £6297 ; in 1842-3, £7708. Mkts. are regularly held at Loch- 
maben, and a weekly one for pork during winter. All the modern improve- 
ments in agriculture have been adopted; and the want of coal and lime, which 
has hitherto been a drawback, is now remedied by the Caledonian Railway, 
Lockerby, one of the stations, being only 4 m. distant. 141 small proprietors 
within the burgh roods, and 106 in the landward part of par., amongst the latter 
of whom are Sir William Jardine, the Marquess of Queensberry, the Duke of 
Buccleuch, Johnstone of Halleaths, and Dickson of Elshieshields. Fourteen 
heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. Some few years ago, large quantities of 
flax were manufactured, Lochmaben is beautifully situated on a rising ground, 
and encircled by a chain of lakes. Burns celebrates Lochmaben as “ Marjory 


* Presb. of Lochmaben—Synod of Dumfries. Patron, Earl of Mansfield. P.T. 
Lochmaben, (J 
t This fish is of a bright silyery white appearance, about the size of a small herring, 
and upon the top of the head is a very distinct shape of a heart, covered by a trans- 
parent substance, through which the brain is visible. They are very delicate food, — 
and die the moment they are touched or exposed to the air. 
} Stoddart’s Angler's Companion, p. 425. 
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of the mony Lochs.” The lakes are eight, the ninth, known as the Grumbly 
Loch, having been drained, and now a fertile meadow. It has a handsome 
par. ch., a small town house, and an ancient public cross. Pop. of burgh in 
1851, 1092, Inhab. houses, 222. It is governed by acouncilofnine. There is 
‘a provost and one bailie. There are five incorporated trades. The barony lies 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the Castle of Lochmaben, and consists of 
four villages, called Hightae, Heck, Greenhill, and Smallholm. Corporation 
revenue in 1850-1, £17, 3s. 4d., being one of the poorest burghs in 8. W. of 
Scotland. Parish church sit. 1200; glb. £10; stip. £289, 0s. 6d. Unap. tnds. 
£333, 7s. 8d. Free ch. attend. 450; on the roll of communicants, 545; Sab. 
schs. 104, with a branch sch. with an average attend. of 35. Ref. P. S. ch. 
attend. 150. There is also an U.P. ch. Pop. of par. in 1755, 1393, and in 
1841, 2809. In 1835 on p. r. 40; exp. £160. In 1849 on p. r. 98; cas..57 5 
ins. or fat. 1: orph. or des. 5. Assessed, £414, 7s. 6$d.; other sources, 
£6, Os. 11d.; total, £420, 8s. 53d. Relief of poor on r. £333, 2s, S}d.; cas. 
£2, 17s. 7}d.; med. yr. £16, Os. 3d.; exp. £66, 18s. 1d.; total, £418, 18s. Sd. 
Par. schm. salary £34, 4s. 43d., and the interest of £200 for teaching ten poor 
scholars. Attend. in 1837, 80. Five other schs., attend. 293. Here are the 
ruins of an ancient castle, built in the twelfth century by Robert Bruce. The 
castle fell to ruins during the seventeenth century, and most of the houses which 
were then erected in its vicinity, were built from the quarry of its walls. Of 
this great pile some enormous remains yet exist among the melancholy firs which 
overspread the place, giving impressive manifestation of its former strength 
and importance. Spedlin’s Tower, in N. of par., was formerly the residence of 
the Jardines of Applegarth, and is rendered famous by a story of a ghost. In 
the reign of Charles the Second, Sir Alexander Jardine confined a man in this 
tower, and set off to Edinburgh, forgetting he was there. Though Sir Alexander 
sent back with all expedition, the man was dead, after which his ghost con- 
tinued to torment the household, and was only exorcised by a spell attached to 
a large black lettered Bible, printed in London in the year 1634. Lochmaben 
joins with Annan, Dumfries, Kirkcudbright, and Sanquhar, in returning an 
M.P. Constituency in 1851-2, 39. 


PARISH OF MIDDLEBIE*—In Annandale, 9 m. long by 43 broad, bounded 
by Tundergarth on N,, and Kirkpatrick-Fleming and Annan on §. Surface 
generally flat, excepting towards the E. and N. E., where it is wild and moun- 
tainous. ‘The Kirtle and Mein waters traverse parish, in addition to several 
other rivulets. W. winds chiefly prevalent, District abounds in sandstone of 
a reddish colour with limestone. A rare plant, called hart’s tongue, medicinally 
esteemed, is to be found in the ravines. Area, 24} square m., or 12,600 Scots 
acres. Assess. property in 1515, £8083; in 1842-3, £8192, 2s. 6d. Nine heri- 
tors of £100 Scots valued rent. Three villazes— Waterbeck, Eaglesfield, and 
Kirtle Bridge. Nearest mkt. town, Ecclefechan, a station on the Caledonian 
Railway, and closely adjoining par. Some manufacturers of cotton and linen 
employ about 50 families. Par. ch. sit. 550; glb, £28; stip. £218, 11s. There 


* Presb. of Annan—Synod of Dumfries. Patron, Duke of Buccleuch. P. T. 
Ecelefechan. 
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isan U.P. ch. at Waterbeck. Pop. in 1755, 991; in 1831, 2107 ; and in 1841, 
2150. In 1849 on p.r. 80; cas. 13; ins. or fat. 6; orph. or des. 1; assess, 
£554, 4s, 884; other sources, £2, 4s. 2d.; tot. £556, 8s. 10}d. Relief of poor 
on r. £503, 2s. 33d.; cas. £12, 19s. 8d. ; ‘med. rT. £21, 5s.; exp. £28, 7s. 64d.; 
tot. £565, 15s. Gd. Two par. schs.; salaries, £24 each. Three private schs,, — 
attend. in 1837, 250. A circulating library and a friendly society established 
about 60 years ago. Vestiges of the middle Roman station between Netherby 
in Cumberland and Overbie in Eskdalemuir. Dr. Currie, author of the life 
of Burns, was the son of the parish clergyman, and educated at parish school. 


PARISH OF MOFFAT*—At the head of Annandale (two farms lying within — 
Lanarkshire), 15 m. long by 9 broad, and bounded by Lanark, Peebles, and 
Selkirkshires. The parish may be described as occupying that part of the 
Southern Highlands where the river Annan leaves its native hills, and de- 
bouches upon the great plain of Dumfriesshire. Two considerable’ valleys, 
though of a wild character, open in the midst of the hilly seene—one being 
formed by the Annan, and the other by its tributary, the Moffat. Some of the’ 
hills rise to a great height; Hartfell, the highest, being 2635 ft. aboye the level 
of the sea, and the first hill in Britain of which the height was ascertained by the — 
barometer. The remaining hills in the par, are mostly green, though some are ~ 
darkened by heath and broken by rocks. Temperature varies over the valesand — 
mountains, but the general state of the climate is thus intelligibly stated by 
comparison, “ Neither so cold as in Edinburgh nor so wet as in Glasgow, and — 
not so warm as in Dumfries and Annan.”+ Prevailing winds from W. Thera 
are three medicinal springs, one of them sulphurous and two chalybeate. The 
sulphurous one is called Moffat Well, and is said to resemble that of Harrow- 
gate, and its efficacy has been often proved in scorbutie and scrofulous cases. 
It sparkles when poured into a glass, and no closeness of cork will preserve it 
in bottles. The two chalybeates are Hartfell Spa and Evanbridge Spa, the latter 
weaker than the former. The water of the Hartfell Spa may be kept long 
without injury to its medicinal powers. It is a powerful tonic of proved utility 
in obstinate coughs, stomach complaints affecting the head, gouty ones disorder- 
ing the internal system, &c. The discoverer of the Hartfell Spa, about 100° 
years ago, was a John Williamson, to whom a monument is erected in the parish 
churchyard. At E. extremity of parish lies Loch Skene. This lonely tarn lies 
in a high mountain plain, surrounded on W. and N. by lofty hills rising preci-~ 
pitously from the water. Many small streams run down from these, forming in~ 
their course numerous waterfalls, where, or in the ravines below, the rocks are 
well displayed. The stream from the lake is also a mere succession of caseades, 
the last of which, named the Grey Mare’s Tail, is estimated at above 300 ft. 
The rocks round the lake are principally fine-grained compact greywacke, of a 
dark colour, or clay-slate.— ‘Those geologists who regard mineral springs as a 


* Presb. of Lochmaben—Synod of Dumfries. Patron, Johnstone of Annie 
P. T. Moffat. 
t+ New Stat. Ac., “ Dumfriesshire,” p, 105. 
} This region was selected as a place of secure retreat by the unhappy Presby- 
terians under the last Stewarts; and the wilds are still rife with legends of bait) 
breadth escapes from Claverhouse and his dragoons. 
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result of igneous action, will meet with many appearances in the vicinity of 
Moffat favourable to their opinion. Ares, mostly pastoral, 563 square m. 
Assess. property in 1815, £9976; in 1842-3, £8655, 17s. 6d. Ten heritors of 
£100 Scots valued rent. Weekly mkt. at Moffat. Hope Johnstone of Annan- 
dale owns seven-sixteenths of whole par. A fulling-mill for cloth, with several 
stocking-looms at Moffat. Moffat* is situated on a beautiful eminence near 
the junction of the Annan and Moffat waters, and is 582 ft. above the level of 
the sea. It reposes in the very lap of mountains, although some of them nearest 
the town display considerable cultivation. Sheltering plantations rise in the 
neighbourhood, and near the town are some neat villas. One principal street, 
looking from the gentle declivity on which the town stands towards the S., 
constitutes the body of the place, and affords fine prospects of the vale beneath. 
The vill. has long been famed as a watering-place, and accordingly the visitor 
will find good accommodation, with assembly-room, baths, bowling-green, &c. 
Branches of the Union and the Western Banks of Scotland. <A total abstinence 
society, with in 1851-2, 100 adult members. Mr. M‘Adam, the famous road- 
maker, died in the vill. in 1836, in the Slst year of his age. Par. ch. sit. 1000; 
glb. £25; stip. £279, 10s. 10d. The minister receives, besides, a vicarage tnd. 
of 19 st. 133 Ibs. cheese, and 5 st. 12 lbs. wool. Unap. tnds, £222, 16s. 8d.; 
Free ch. attend. 530; communicants, 400; adherents, 600; Sab. schs. 87. 
There is alsoan U.P. ch. Pop. in 1755, 1612; in 1841, 2199. Par. registers 
yery meagre. In 1549 on p.r. 39; cas. 110; ins, or fat. 4; orph. or des, 1; 
assess. £342, 2s. 2d.; other sources, £5, 7s. 6d.; tot. £347, 9s. Sd. Relief of 
poor on r. £266, 7s. 11d.; cas. £29, 13s. O}d.; med. r. £27, 2s. 1d.; exp. 
£40, 19s. 114d.; tot. £564, 3s. Par. sch. attend. in 1837, 110. Six other 
schs.; attend. 160. Part of the old Roman road up the vale of the Annan 
is still visible. 


_ PARISH OF MORTON +—In Nithsdale, extending from the left bank of the 
_ Nith N.E. towards the borders of Lanarkshire, a distance of 5} m,, haying 
@ breadth of 2m, Along the banks of the river, country low and level, but 
towards N.E., a considerable ridge of rising ground which terminates in a 
thountainous chain about 2500 ft. above sea level. The rivers Carron and 
Cample wash the W. and E. boundaries, and the Nith forms part of its W. 
boundary, Prevailing winds and heaviest rains from W. and 8.W. The 
arable land “ lies on a free red sandstone bottom under the clay or gravel, and 
the mountains rest on the primitive and whinstone rocks.”{ Area, 12% sq. m., 
of which about a third cultivated. Assess. property in 1815, £3030; in 1842-3, 
£2817, 10s. A considerable village, called Thornhill, a station’ on the South- 
Western line of Railway, and a small village, called Carron Bridge. Nearly the 


* Beattock station, on the Caledonian Railway, is placed on the cross roads to and 
from Moffat, at Parkend, near Kirkpatrick-Juxta, within sight of the confluence of 
‘the Moffat Burn and the Annan Water. Qne of the wells is at Evan Bridge, near 
the station. A conveyance from the Beattock Inn, at no great distance from the 
station on the road from Glasgow to Carlisle, accommodates the visitor to Moffat. 

+ Presb. of Penpont—Synod of Dumfries. Patron, Duke of Baceleuch. P. T. 
Thornhill. 

+ New Stat. Ac. “ Dumfriesshire,” p. 92. 
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whole par. belongs to the Duke of Buccleuch. Par. ch. glb. £23; stip. £258, 
2s. 8d. Unap. tnds. £344, 18s. 2d. U. P. ch. at Thornhill, attend. 400; Sab. 
schs. 110 to 120. Cong. ch. attend. 100; Sab. schs. 20. Pop. in 1801, 1255; 
in 1841, 2161. In 1849 on p.r. 56; cas. 61; ims. or fat. 3; orph. or des, 9, 
Assess, £358, 11s, ld. Relief of poor on r. £275, 1s. 103d.; cas, £27, 12s.; 
med. r, £42, 6s, 6}d.; exp. £34, 2s. 1d.; tot. £379, 2s. 6d. Par. schm. salary, 
maximum; attend, in 1837, 63. Three other schs., attend. 200. A subserip- 
tion library and three friendly societies at Thornhill. ‘Within district is the 
huge ruin of Morton Castle, the ancient residence of the Earls of Morton; and 
near the castle are the ruins of a strong Roman fortification. This par. gives 
the title to the Earl of Morton, at one time proprietor of the whole parish. 


PARISH OF MOUSWALD*—In the lower part of Dumfriesshire, 4 to 5 m, 
long by 2 broad, bounded by Lochmaben on N. and Ruthwell on 8. Surface 
level, with several rising grounds cultivated to the summit. A large portion 
of its S. extremity, covering above 900 acres, composes the moss adjoining the 
Lochar Water. The only river is the Lochar. Prevailing winds and heaviest 
falls of rain from 5. W. “ The chief rocks in this par. are greywacke and 
greywacke slate. Indeed, the soil of the best land in the par. is formed from 
the decomposition of these rocks.t Some rare plants are to be found in the 
meadows and peat bogs. Area, 8}sq.m. Assessed property in 1815, £4216; 
in 1842-3, £3997, 5s. 9d. Five heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. Nearest 
mkt. town, Dumfries, Four small yillages—Mousewald, Woodside, Cleughbrae, 
and Banks. South Western Railway at a short distance from any part of par, 
Chief landowners, Robert Grierson, Earl of Mansfield, &c. Par. ch. attend, 
200. No Sab. sch; glb. £18; stip. £249, 19s. 2d. Unap. tnds. £27, 0s. 8d. 
Pop. in 1755, 553; and in 1841, 683. In 1836 from 15 to 25 on p.r.; exp. 
from £50 to £60. In 1849 on p. r. 37; cas. 3, Assess. £267, 13s. 4d. Relief 
of poor on r. £219, lls. 10d.; eas. £2; med. r. £8, 3s. 3d.; exp. £23, 8s, 9d.; 
tot. £253, 3s. 10d. Par. schm. salary £25, 13s. 3d.; attend. in 1837, 67. Two 
other schs,, attend, from 70 to 80. Remains of several border towers. 


PARISH OF PENPONT{ — In Nithsdale, 15 m. N. N. W. of Dumfries, 
having Morton on E. and Kirkeudbrightshire on W. The upper part of the 
parish is of a mountainous nature, and is divided into three deep and narrow 


glens, each watered by its respective streamlet, and separated from the others — 


by hilly ridges. In the middle of the parish stands Cairnkinnow, a lofty 
mountain rising higher than any other hill betwixt the Solway and Clyde, In 
the bosom of the N.E. ridge in the district rises the remarkable protuberance 
called Glenquhargan Craig, which shoots almost perpendicularly up to the 
height of 1000 feet. Its romantic and striking appearance is considered one 
of the greatest curiosities in Dumfriesshire. The lower part of the par. may 
be said to be comparatively a complete level, though marked by some hilly 


* Presb, of Lochmaben—Synod of Dumfries. Patron, Marquess of Queensberry. 
P. T. Dumfries. 

t New Stat. Ac., “ Dumfriesshire,’ p. 443. 
‘ zee of Penpont—Synod of Dumfries, Patron, Duke of Buccleuch. P. T. 
Thornhill. 
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ranges. The Sear Water, which rises near the extremity of the parish, runs 
along the W. and S. boundary, and the Nith traverses its N.E. side. The 
Scar is beautifully wooded, and, descending with great rapidity, forms a narrow 
pass in the river, called Glenmarlin Pool, not unlike the Rumbling Bridge near 
Dunkeld. Two sandstone quarries, the strata of which are nearly horizontal, 
and dip slightly to S.E.; but they are not wrought. Lead exists, but no coal 
seam has been discovered. Area, 16,418 ac. Scots. Assess. property in 1842-3, 
£9396, 10s. 3d. Five heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. Four vills——Penpont, 
Burnhead, Townhead of Penpont, and Briarbush, of which the first three may 
be considered one village with its suburbs. The Duke of Buccleuch owns five- 
sixths of the par. Par. glb. £18; stip. £256, 9s.4d. Unap. tnds. £601, 1s, 5d. 
Free ch. attend. 760; Sab. schs. 215. U.P, ch. at Burnhead, attend. 500; 
Sab. schs. 30. Ref. P. S. ch. attend. 400; Sab. schs. 20. Pop. in 1801, 966 ; 
and in 1841, 1266. In 1836 on p. r. from 20 to 30; exp. about £3 each 
annually. In 1849 on p. r. 25; cas. 9. Assess. £205, 3s. 53d. Relief of poor 
on r. £139, 17s. 10d. ; cas, £13, 14s. 8d. med.r. £2, 8s, 1d.; exp. £22, 11s. 10d.; 
tot. £178, 12s.5d,. Two par.schs, and two unendowed. A curious tale attaches 
to a stream, called the Mar Burn, which separates the par, from Durisdeer oppo- 
site Drumlanrig Castle. In the thirteenth century, Thomas the Rhymer wrote — 


“When the Park Burn rins where never man saw, 
The Red-house of Hassick is nearhand a fa’;” 


And the fulfilment of the prophecy is referred to Duke Charles of Queensberry 
changing the course of the stream in order to beautify his garden, and the pro- 
perty falling in 1810 to the Buccleuchs. Beside this stream Burns also wrote— 


“Their groves o’ sweet myrtles let foreign lands reckon.” 


Near Drumlanrig are the ruins of Tibber’s Castle, which is said to have been 
in the possession of the English in the time of Sir William Wallace, supposed 
to be of Roman origin, and to have had its name in honour of Tiberius Cesar. 
There is also a curious legend of a small loch, called the Dowloch, famed in the 
days of superstition for the alleged power of healing all sorts of diseases, The 
party himself did not visit the spot, but a deputy had to carry a part of his 
dress or furniture as an offering to the guardian demon or saint of the loch. 
Other absurd formularies had to be observed. So infatuated were the people, 
that so late as 1736 the clergyman had to debar from the sacrament those who 
had engaged in the practices; and even so late as the latter end of last century, 
* votive offerings might be seen floating on the lake or scattered along its banks.” 


PARISH OF RUTHWELL*—In 58. part of the county, lying on the Solway 
Frith, and separated by Lochar Water from Caerlaverock, 5 m. long by 2} 
broad; flat, and climate moist. 8. W. winds most violent. A chalybeate 
spring at the hamlet of Brow. Area 14 sq. m., more than one-fourth of which 
is overflowed by the tide, or forms part of Lochar Moss. Soil generally strong 
gravel, intermixed with vegetable mould; near the sea a clayey sand, provin- 


* Presb. of Annan—Synod of Dumfries, Patron, Earl of Mansfield. P.'T. Annan 
or Dumfries. 
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cially called sleetch. Assess. property in 1815, £4665; in 1542-3, £3636, 3s. 3d, 
Two heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. Two vills., viz. — Ruthwell, which is a 
barony privileged to hold fairs and markets, and a station on the South Western 
Railway, and Clarencefield. A creek at the debouche of the Lochar, where ‘ 
small vessels enter. Chief landowner, Earl of Mansfield. Par. ch. sit. 430; ; 
glb. £50; stip. in 1837, £262, 18s. 10d.; attend. 250; Sab. schs. 70, Free 
ch. attend. 150; four Sab. schs. connected with the congregation, attend. 126, 
Pop. in 1755, 599, and in 1841, 1032. In 1849, on p. r. 42; cas. 7; orph. or 
des. 2. Assessed, £240, 3s. Gd. ; other sources, £3, 10s. ; total, £243, 13s. 6d. ; 
Relief of poor on r. £214, 16s. 6d.; cas. £3, 4s. 6d.; med. r. £7, 5s.; exp. ; 
£26, 10s. 10d.; tot. £251, 16s. 10d. Two par. schs.; respective salaries £34, 
and £8, 12s, 4d.; attend. in 1837,191. A par. library and a savings bank, the 
first of the kind in Scotland, and the “ parent institution” of all others, 
established in 1810 by the Rey. Dr. Duncan. The garden of the manse con- 
tains an object of no small curiosity—a Runie monument, almost the only un- 
equivocal vestige of Anglo-Saxon sculpture in Britain. ‘The church was built 
over it some time ago, in consequence of the worship which the people paid to 
it, or upon the principle of the Santa Casa of Loretto, to prevent the venerated 
object from taking another flight, it being supposed to have come from Heaven, 
It was broken down from its place in the church by order of the General As- 
sembly of 1644, who were scandalised at the respect then still paid to it by the 
inveterate prejudice of the people. ‘The inscriptions are partly Runic and partly 
Roman characters. ‘The learned Mr, Rip, in a letter in the Transactions of the 
Society of Antiquarians of Scotland, has been enabled to translate parts of sen- 
tences and several detached words, The column contains representations of 
birds, animals, figures of angels, Christ and the Virgin Mary, with the image 
of the Father with the Agnus Dei in his bosom. In the wall of the summer- 
house are inserted specimens of distinct tracks of animals of various sizes in — 
sandstone, one of which Dr. Buckland pronounces that of a large tortoise. The 
eastle of Comlongan, erected centuries ago, still entire. Remains of a small 
castle at Cockpool, near Comlongan. At Brow is shown a stone table, at which 
it is said Lord Stormont drank to the health of his son, the distinguished Chief 
Justice of England, on taking his leave of him. Here, too, the cottage is still 
shown, where Burns spent some of the last weeks of his existence. 


PARISH OF ST. MUNGO*—In Annandale, bounded W. by Dalton and 
Dryfesdale, and E. by Hoddam, 5 m. long by 2 broad, and tapering to 1 m. in 
breadth at the extremities. Par. is bounded by high hills on FE, and W., which 
gives its central part the appearance of a valley. The Annan bounds, and the 
Water of Milk (the valley of which is beautiful), intersects par. Prevalent winds 
5. W. A smart shower of salt water from S. W. crossed this par. a few years — 
ago, leaving slight incrustations of salt on grass and tree, and supposed to have 
been occasioned by a whirlwind over the Solway elevating the water thus far — 
inland. Area about 5000 acres. Assess, property in 1815, £3502; in 1842-3, 
£3952, 5s, 6d. Four heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. St. Mungo lies a short 
way from the Caledonian Railway, and is only 5 or 6 m. from Dumfries, Prin- 


* Presb, of Lochmaben—Synod of Dumfries, Patron, Crown. P. T, Lockerby. — 
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cipal landed property, Castle Milk. Par. glb. £35; stip. in 1837, £173, 12s. 
10d. Pop. in 1755, 451; in 1841, 618. In 1849, on p. r. 20; cas. 10; ins. or 
fat. 1; orph. or des. 1, Assess, £117, 12s. 1d.; other sources, £21, 1s. 6d.; tot. 
£138, 13s. 7d. Relief of poor on r. £105, 6s. 6d.; cas. £9, 18s. Sd.; med. r. 
£5, 3s. 10d.; exp. £19, 0s. 1d.; tot. £139,8s, Sd. Par. schm. salary, maximum. 
Castle Milk, originally a fortress built by the Bruces, is now a modernised 
residence. The spot is pointed out in parish where the tent stood in which 
Ralph Erskine preached. 


PARISH OF SANQUHAR*— Near the head of Nithsdale, lying across it from 
one side of the county to the other, measuring 15 m. by a breadth of 24 to 6, 
and generally hilly. To E. the Lowther rises 3100 ft. above the sea, and is 
connected by a chain with Hartfell. To W. is Black Larg Hill, 2890 ft. above 
the sea. The principal streams are the Nith, the Crawick, the Menock, the 
Wanlock, the Seuchan, and the Killoe, besides about forty other streamlets 
which fall into the Nith. Prevailing winds from W. and S.. Coal is here 
found in great abundance. N. EB. of Sanquhar are the mines of Leadhills and 
Wanlockhead, long the most celebrated in Scotland, and the property of the 
Duke of Buccleuch and the Earl of Hopetoun, The whole mines are contained 
in a circle of less than 3 m. in diameter, and yet have called forth life and cul- 
tivation in a most bleak and mountainous district.t Limestone rock exists, but 
has not heen much wrought. Area, 61} sq.m. Assessed property in 1815, 
£10,658; in 1842-5, £9597, 15s. 9d. The town and yillages of Crawick Mill and 


* Presb. of Penpont—Synod of Dumfries. Ptrn., Duke of Buccleuch. P.T.Sanquhar. 

¢ “The mineral veins, with many minor inequalities, are on the whole nearly 
parallel to each other, and at right angles to the strata, dipping east at 70° or 80°. 
At Wanlockhead there are three veins, in which the ore has yaried from a thickness 
of a few inches to 4, and rarely to 6 or 9 feet. One has been followed to a depth of 
136 fathoms, though the ore beginning to decrease below 50 or 60, they are seldom 
Wrought beyond 100. The veinstones are chiefly calc-spar, rock cork, mountain 
leather, lamellar heavy spar, and quartz; whilst the metallic minerals, besides galena, 
the most important ore, are the carbonate, phosphate, sulphate, sulphato-tricarbonate, 
and cupreous sulphate of lead; blende, manganese ochre, and brown hematite. In 
drusy cavities, the carbonate of lead occurs in ste!lated or stalactitic forms, along with 
richly coloured groups of the phosphate or arseniate, and amongst the refuse of the 
mine also the vanadiate ; some of these being probably the results of the decomposition 
of the galena. The arrangement of these minerals in the veins is very variable, but 
the following, especially the first, are common: 1st, Galena and carbonate of lime ; 
manganese ochre with quartz; quartz with pyrites; manganese ochre; galena, 2d, 
‘Manganese ochre with greywacke fragments and green copper ore; galena with car- 
bonate of lead, electric and zinc calamine; granular quartz ; galena; green phosphate 
of lead and zinc calamine ; manganese ochre; whitish clay. In both instances quartz 
seems to form the centre of the vein. The veins also produce arsenic; antimony in 
such quantities as to injure the quality of the lead when not extracted ; silver, in the 
proportion of 8 or 10 oz. to the ton of lead; and ochry iron ore, considered an un- 
favourable sign of the productiveness of the mine. The produce is very variable ; but 
in the fifty years preceding 1835, amounted to 47,420 tons, or nearly 950 tons per annum. 
The profit is still more uncertain: for whilst in 1809 there were raised 337 tons, which 
sold (at £32 per ton) for £30,000, in 1829, 596, worth (at £13 per ton) only £7750, and 
in 1830, 461 tons, worth.about £6000, were obtained—the produce being thus about a 
half, and the yalue a fifth of the former amount,” —Nichol’s Geology, p. 38. 


; 


: 
Wanlockhead contain nearly 300 persons, A great wool fair at Sanquhar in | 
July. Sanquhar is a station on South Western Railway, and is the seat of 
considerable manufactures of woollen and cotton fabrics, hosiery, and carpets, 
with muslin sewing and embroidery for the Glasgow manufacturers. Upwards 
of 20,000 yards of tartan are annually worked, Sanquhar is a royal burgh, 
27 m. from Dumfries, 56 from Glasgow, 32 from Ayr, and 56 from Edinburgh. 
It is governed by nine councillors, and has a provost and tio bailies. It con- 
sists chiefly of one main street, and is indebted to the family of Queensberry 
for a variety of improvements—amongst others, the great road from Dumfries 
to Ayr, which runs through the town. There is 2 Town Hall, which was built 
by the Duke ; also a jail, a subscription library, a missionary society, a free- 
mason’s lodge, and a savings bank. Par. ch., erected in 1823, is a handsome 
building, with a square tower, and stands on a rising ground, at the W. end of 
the town, and was in fifteenth century a prebend of the cathedral of Glasgow. 
Par. ch, sit. 950; glb. £28; stip. £289,3s. Unap. tnds. £888, 2s.9d. Chapel 
of Ease at Wanlockhead; attend. 150; Sab. schs. 54. Sanquhar Free ch.; 
attend. 410; Sab. schs., 90. Wanlockhead and Leadhills Free ch. attend. 
250 to 300; Sab. schs. 100. U. P. ch. attend. 400; Sab. sch. 90. Pop. of 
par. in 1755, 1998; in 1841, 3577. Pop. of burgh of Sanquhar in 1851, 2391; 
inhabited houses, 339; uninhabited ditto, 11; building, 1. In 1835, on p. r. 50; 
exp. £50, In 1849 0n poorr. 85; cas, 56. Assessed, £531, 15s. 8d. Relief 
of poor on r. £425, Ss. 11ld.; cas. £24, 12s. 6d.; med. r, £11, 8s. 534.5 exp. 
£42, 13s. 63d.; tot. £504, Qs. lid. Par. schm. salary, maximum, and £5 in-~ 
terest of mortified money ; attend. in 1837, 40. Several other schs., at three of 
which, attend, 147. Immediately 8, E. of the town, on a steep bank overlooking 
the Nith, is the picturesque castle of Sanquhar, now the property of the Duke 
of Buceleuch. Elioch House, in the vale of the Nith, is notable as the birth- 
place of the Admirable Crichton, son of Crichton of Elioch, and advocate to 
Queen Mary, and a lord of Session. What has been related of him would 
almost appear fabulous. From his extraordinary endowments of body and 
mind, he obtained the appellation of the Admirable Crichton, and the apart- 
ment in Elioch House in which he was bornjhas been carefully preserved in its 
original state. He had scarcely arrived at twenty years of age, when he had 
run through the whole circle of the sciences, and could speak ten different 
languages, besides being expert to the highest degree in riding, dancing, and 
singing, and playing upon all sorts of instruments. He then went abroad, and 
confuted the most learned men of the day. He visited Paris, Rome, Venice, 
Padua, and Mantua, and was appointed by the Duke of, Mantua preceptor to 
his son, who foully murdered him, because he was worsted by Crichton in the — 
streets of Mantua. The evidence upon which the fame of Crichton rests has 
been however impugned in the Biographia Britannica, &e. This parish gave 
birth to the noted divine, the late Dr. Andrew Thomson of Edinburgh. 
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PARISH OF TINWALD AND TRAILFLAT*— Tinwald, to which that of 
Trailflat was united in 1650, is bounded on N. by Kirkmichael, and on S, by 


* Presb. of Dumfries—Synod of Dumfries, Patron, Marquess of Queensberry and 
Crown. P. T, Dumfries. 
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Torthorwald and Dumfries ; of a triangular figure, each side about 4} m. long. 
Surface in general level. Highest hill 680 ft. above the sea. On N. boundary 
is the rapid flowing Ae; and to S. the Lochar separates Tinwald from Dum- 
fries. A small lake, called the Murder Loch. The rocks are greywacke and 
greywacke slate, dipping towards 8, Several rare botanical plants. Area about 
15 sq. m., of which about seven-ninths are cultivated. Assess. property in 1815, 
£7007 ; in 1842-3, £5671, 3s. 6d. Five heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. 
Principal market town Dumfries; but there are markets at Lochmaben 
and Lockerby. ‘Tinwald lies about midway betwixt the Caledonian and South 
Western Railway, at a distance of about5m, Chief landowners, Marquess of 
Queensberry and Chartres of Amisfield. Par. glb. £30; stip, £155, 15s. 7d. 
Pop. in 1801, 980; and in 1841, 1085. In 1834 on p. r. 14; exp. about £21. 
Tn 1849, on p. r. 28; ins. or fat. 2; orph. or des. 4; money reed. £96. Relief 
of poor on r. £74; med. r. £10; exp. £18, 5s, 6d.; tot. £102, 5s. 6d. Two 
parish schools; attend. in 1837, 105. 


PARISH OF TORTHORWALD*— Near the foot of Nithsdale, and separated 
from Dumfries by Lochar Water, 6 m. long by 3 broad, and tapering to a 
point at 8. The 8. part of district is covered by Lochar Moss. Prevailing 
winds and most frequent rains from 8. W. Soil formed from the debris of 
greywacke or transition rock, Neither coal nor lime. Area about 5600 ac., of 
which‘better than half bears crops. Assess. property in 1515, £2980; in 1542-3, 
£4959, 15s. 9d. Two heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. Three villages —Tor- 
thorwald, Collin, and Rowean, in which are several parties employed in weaving 
eotton for the manufacturers of Carlisle, &c. Par. lies betwixt the Caledonian 
and South Western lines of Railway. Par. glb. £18; stip. £240, 19s. 2d. 
Unap. tnds. £502, 14s. 3d. Pop. in 1791, 660; and in 1841, 1346. In 1849 
on p. r. 34; cas. 15; ins. or fat. 1; orph. or des. 4. Assessed, £204, 11s. 23d. 
Relief of poor on r., £188, 13s. 9d.; cas. £16, 15s. 3d.; med. r. £22, 9s. 4d. ; 
exp. £24, 10s. 7d.; tot. £252, 8s. 11d. Two par. schs., attend. in 1837, 130. 
Castle of Torthorwald situated near village of that name; supposed to have 
existed since the thirteenth century. 


PARISH OF TUNDERGARTH t+— Bounded on N. and W. by the Milk Water, 
which separates it from St. Mungo on W., and Dryfesdale, Hutton, and Corrie 
on N., 9 m. long by 1} broad. Surface in general level, but bare of wood, 
inclining towards the Milk, and of picturesque beauty. Two hills about 900 ft. 
above the level of the sea; and the conspicuous hill, Burnswark, overlooks the 
district from S, Climate moist and much exposed to W.N. W. and E. winds, 
Area, 10,650 ac. Assessed property in 1815, £3463; in 1842-3, £3575, 15s, 
Seven heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. Nearest market town, Lockerby, 
Caledonian Railway passes par. Par. ch. attend. ‘‘ 200 in good days;” Sab. 
schs. 36; glb. £9; stip. £166, 6s. Sd. Unap. tnds. £19, 7s. 5d. Pop, in 1841, 


* Presb. of Dumfries—Synod of Dumfries. Patron, Marquess of Queensberry. 
P. T. Dumfries. 
+ Presb. of Lochmaben—Synod of Dumfries. Patron, Earl of Mansfield. P. I. 
_ Lockerby. 
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524. In 1834 0n poor r. 4; exp. £12. In 1849 on poor r. 19; cas. 4; ins. or 
fat. 2; assess. £133. 5s. 4d.; other sources, £11, 9s. 4d.; total, £144, 14s. Sd. 
Relief of poor on r. £105, 8s. 104d.; cas. 16s. 6d.; med. r. £7, Os, 5d.; exp. 
£14, 1s. 6d.; tot. £127, 7s. 14d. Par. schm. salary £54. Some fortifications 


and Druidical remains. 


PARISH OF TYNRON*—In W. part of county, betwixt Penpont on N. and 
N. E., and Glencairn on S., 10 to 12 m. long and 23 broad; hilly, and chiefly 
pastoral. Two ranges of hills, one terminating in the Doon of Tynron, a con- 
spicuous pyramidal hill, and the other in the Doon of Maxwellton, in parish 
of Glencairn, the highest of which are about 1800 ft. above sea level. The 
Shinnel, a tributary of the Scar Water, in which there is a considerable water- 
fall, divides par. into two equal parts. The Scar forms part of the boundary of 
Penpont. Area, 11,400 acres, of which about a fourth have been cultivated, 
Four heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. Assess. property in 1815, £2246; in 
1842-3, £3815, 16s. Sd. Tynron is the only village. Principal mkt., Dumfries. 
South Western Railway passes par. Duke of Buccleuch owns about two-thirds 
of district. Par. glb. £28; stip. in 1837—meal, 128 b, £98, 1s. 9d.; barley; 
128 b. £128, 10s. 10d. ; money, £8, 6s. 8d.; tot. £234, 18s. 3d. Pop. in 1811, 
563; in 1841, 474, the decrease being chiefly referable to the breaking up of 
small farms. In 1849 on p. r. 18; cas. 17. Assessed, £118, 12s. 53d.; other 
sources, £14, 1s.; tot. £132, 13s. 54d. Relief of poor on r. £86, 10s.; cas. £5, 
12s. 6d.; med. r. £2, 7s. 6d.; exp. £10; total, £104,10s. Par. schm, salary, 
£26; attend. in 1836, 34. Another sch. ;+ attend. 46. The top of the Doon of 
Tynron bears marks of having been the site of a fortified castle. The remains 
of a Roman road and of several Roman cairns exist in parish. 


PARISH OF WAMPHRAY {—On the Wamphray, an affluent of the Annan, 
6m. 8. E. of Beattock, and 6 m. long by 3 broad. Two mountain ranges to N., 
some hills in which are 3000 ft. high, and two towards the §., rising about 
1000 ft. The Wamphray Water, in its romantic course, divides the par. from 
N. W. to S. E., forming several cascades, and in particular one called Bell 
Craig, on the confines of Moffat. Area about 1250 acres. Assessed property 
in 1815, £4667; in 1842-3, £3573. Five heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. 
Nearest mkt. towns, Moffat and Lockerby. Caledonian Railway passes par. 
Par. glb. £10; stip. £199, 1s. 7d. Unap. tnds. £141, 8s. 4d. U. P. che 
attend. 35; Sab. schs. 20. Pop. in 1755, 458; in 1841, 509. In 1849 on p. 
r. 8; cas. 3, Money received, £48, 18s.1130. Reliefof poor on r. £44, 14s. 44.5 
cas. 2s, 6d.; med. r, 14s. 6d.; exp. £5, 4s. 3d.; tot. £50, 15s. 7id. Par. schm. 
salary, maximum; attend. in 1837, 82. 


* Presb, of Penpont—Synod of Dumfries. Patron, Duke of Buccleuch. P. T. — 
Thornhill. 

t This school is endowed with £22 sterling from mortified money by a Mr. Gibson, 
a native of parish, and deposited with the Society for Propagating Christian Know- 
ledge in Scotland. 
a =< of Lochmaben—Synod of Dumfries. Patron, Earl of Hopetoun. P. T. 

offat, , 


™ 
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PARISH OF WESTERKIRK *—In Eskdale, N. W. of Langholm, 10m. long by 
54 broad; mountainous and pastoral, with the yales of the Megget, Stennis, 
and the Esk. The Megget and Stennis have their sources in a ridge of hills 
running along the borders of Roxburghshire. The angling in these streams is 
excellent. About 90 years ago, an antimony mine was discovered and wrought, 
but has since been discontinued. Area 27,307 ac. Scots. Assessed property in 
1815, £5789; in 1842-3, £4408, 12s. Gd. Four heritors of £100 Scots valued 
rent. Nearest mkt. town, Langholm. Public roads good, and par. within 10 
miles of Lockerby, a station on the Caledonian Railway. Par. ch. sit. 380; 
attend. 250; Sab. schs. 78; glb. £18; stip. £153, 4s, 7d. Pop. in 1755, 549; 
in 1841, 638. In 1849 on p. r. 23; cas, 2; ins. or fat. 3. Assessed, £189. 
Relief of poor on r. £170, 11s. 62d.; cas. £1, 1s.; med. r. £12; exp. £9; tot. 
£192, 12s. 64d. Par. schm. salary, maximum ; attend.in 1837, 78. A library 
to which the late Mr. Telford, civil engineer, left £1000, the interest of which 
is laid out annually in the purchase of books. There is also a friendly society 
with a capital of nearly £1000. 


* Presb. of Langholm—Synod of Dumfries. Patron, Duke of Buccleuch. P, 'T. 
Langholm. 
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GENERAL DESCRIPTION.* 


EpINBuRGHSHIRE, or Mid-Lothian, is a maritime county, situated in the 
E. part of the 8. division of Scotland; bounded on N. by the Frith of 
Forth, on E. by Haddington and Berwickshires, S. by Peebles and 
Selkirkshires, and W. by Linlithgowshire. It lies between 55° 39’ and 
55° 59’ N. lat., and between 2° 36’ and 3° 33’ W. long. from Greenwich. 
The shire extends at a medium computation from E. to W. 38 miles, and 
from N. to S. 15; having a beach of about 12 miles along the Frith of 
Forth. Its area may be stated at 358 sq. m. or 229,120 acres. The 
§. E. part of the county is intersected by the Moorfoot Hills, a branch of 
the Lammermuirs, of greywacke or lower silurian formation. From the 
S.W. the Pentland range runs towards N. E., composed of porphyry, 
while the greenstone hills of Corstorphine extend from the Frith of Forth 
southward, and are continued by the greenstone and basaltic elevations 
of the Castle Rock, Arthur’s Seat, and Calton, in the vicinity of the 
capital. Carnethy, the most elevated of the Pentland range, is 1880 feet 


* The Sheriff Court of Edinburgh is held every Wednesday in the Sheriff Court 
Room, County Buildings, Edinburgh, and a Sheriff Court for the Leith district is 
held every Tuesday at 10 o’clock in the Sheriff Court Room, Constitution Street, 
Leith. The Leith district includes the parishes of South Leith, North Leith, and 
Duddingston (excepting that part of the parish of South Leith which is within the 
Parliamentary boundaries of Edinburgh). 

The Sheriff Small Debt Court for the County of Edinburgh is held within the Sheriff 
Court Room, Edinburgh, every Friday at 10 o’clock, and for continued causes and 
hearings every Wednesday at 12 o’clock, and for the Leith district every Tuesday at 
10 o’clock within the Sheriff Court Room, Leith. All civil causes and prosecutions 
for statutory penalties are competent in these courts for any debt or demand not 
exceeding the sum of £8, 6s. 8d. sterling. The judges are the Sheriff and Sheriff-Sab- 
stitutes. The Circuit Court, Dalkeith, third Thursday of every month at 11 o’clock. 
Justice of Peace Small Debt Court for county of Edinburgh held in Edinburgh every 


Monday at 11 a.m.; Dalkeith, last Thursday of every month. Hours of attendance at 


the Justice of Peace Office from 10 to 3, and from 6 to 8. Small Debt Court for the 
city and county of the city held in the Council Chamber every Monday at 11 o'clock 
a.m. Ten Merk Court for the city and county of the city held in the Council Chamber 
every Monday at 11 o’clock a.m., for hearing and determining claims for sums not 
exceeding ten merks, or 11s. 1}d. Bailie and Sequestration Court for the city held in 
the Council Chamber every Friday at 12 o’clock. 
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above the sea. From 8. the country gradually slopes towards the bor- 
ders of the Frith, and on the E. and W. extends into level and fertile 
plains, varied by ridges and gentle acclivities. Everywhere the surface 
exhibits a great variety of natural scenery, blended and embellished with 
the labours of taste and opulence. 

The principal rivers, none of which are large, are the Water of Leith, 
flowing along the N. W. declivity of the Pentlands till it joins the Frith 
at Leith—the Esk, deriving its origin by two branches, North and South 
Esks, in the southern part of the same mountain range, uniting east of 
Dalkeith, and joining the sea at Musselburgh the Almond, flowing 
through the N. W. of the valley of the county ;—and the Tyne, taking 
its origin from the Moorfoot Hills, and flowing east into Haddingtonshire, 

The greater part of the county belongs to the coal formation, and coal 
is extensively wrought. A bed about 15 miles in length and 8 miles in 
breadth extends across the district, from Carlops on the confines of 
Peeblesshire to Musselburgh, containing 33 seams, from 9 inches to 6 feet 
thick, partly horizontal and partly edge. Sandstone of a very superior 
quality abounds, and is extensively quarried at Craigleith, Granton, and 
Hailes. Limestone is found in many localities, especially at Gilmerton, 
Crichton, and Burdiehouse. Slight indications of lead and copper have 
been noticed, but no metal is wrought except iron, which exists as iron- 
stone in the coal strata. 

The country is chiefly agricultural, nearly two-thirds of the surface 
being susceptible of cultivation. Clay soil predominates; and there are 
few parts of the county remarkable for natural fertility. Agriculture 
appears to have made some progress in the county before the close of the 
eleventh century, but rapidly advanced from 1723 and succeeding years, 
under the auspices of such men as Sir James Macgill, Sir John Dick of 
Prestonfield, Sir John Dalrymple of Cousland, Hamilton of Fala, Thomas 
Hope of Rankeillour, and the Duke of Buccleuch, through the instru- 
mentality of the Rev. Dr. Carlyle of Inveresk and the Rev. Dr. Irvine of 
Dalkeith. A society had been also in the above year formed in Edin- 
burgh, called the Society of Improvers, by the members of which instruc- 
tions were given, and an example set to the people in the science and 
practice of agriculture, and treatises on such subjects as fallowing, raising 
grass, and training lint and hemp, widely disseminated. The present 
state of agriculture is in an advanced position, from the suggestions of 
seience, and the eflicient application of capital. Around the metropolis 
much of the land is laid out in nurseries, vegetable gardens, strawberry 
beds, grass parks, and hay fields. Potatoes are also beyond the range of 
these gardens raised in great quantities; and both around and beyond 
the immediate site of the city, the land is forced into and maintained in a 
state of luxuriance by manurial appliances. Still further out, the fields 
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are disposed for wheat, barley, oats, beans, peas, potatoes, tares, rye- 
grass, &e. Wheat is the principal object of the farmer’s attention ; and 
there may be at present from 15,000 to 18,000 acres under this crop. 
There has in this respect been a wonderful change within the last century. 
In 1727, a small field of eight acres, within a mile of Edinburgh, sown 
with wheat, was so extraordinary a phenomenon, as to attract the atten- 
tion of all the neighbourhood.* The breadth of land now under wheat is . 
believed to be more than double what it was in 1790; and during the 
interval the crops have been materially improved. A good many Ayr- 
shire cows are kept to supply the metropolis with milk, butter, &e. 
There are a considerable number of rather large estates ; but property is — 
on the whole well divided. Farms are of various sizes, and the usual 
term for leases is nineteen years. Valued rent, £191,054 Scots. Assessed, 
property in 1815, £770,875; in 1842-3, £1,057,562. Rental of land in 
1810-11, £277,828; in 1842-3, £239,189. Rent per acre, in 1810-11, 
£1, 4s. 64d.; in 1842-3, £1, 1s. T}d.; decrease, 2s. 103d. Average of 
the fiar prices from 1843 to 1849, both inclusive, was — wheat Ist, 47s. 
72d.; wheat 2d, 43s. 44d.; barley Ist, 30s. 8%d.; barley 2d, 28s. 04d. ; 
barley 3d, 25s. 113d.; oats Ist, 23s. 53d.; oats 2d, 21s, 2;5d.; pease and 
beans, 35s. 10d. ; abtabal: 17s. 27,4. 

There are extensive paper mills on the Esk and Water of Leith, and 
several distilleries, breweries, potteries, gunpowder works, &e., but no — 
other manufactures of importance. None of the three great branches of 
industry, the woollen, cotton, or linen manufacture, is carried on to any — 
extent. 

The Edinburgh and Glasgow, North British, Caledonian, and Edin- 
burgh, Perth, and Dundee Railways, traverse the county. ; 

The wages of young unmarried men, living as farm-servants in the 
house of their master, are from £5 to £7, with bed and board, Married — 
farm-servants or hinds get £16 in money, 64 bolls of meal, 3 bolls of 
potatoes, a house and garden, coals driven, and one month’s meat in har- 
vest. The weekly wages of labourers are 9s. or 10s. 

The food of the peasantry is generally vegetable and farinaceous, 
butcher meat being used but occasionally, ; 

The population of the county has increased in the following ratio :—in 
1801, 122,954; in 1811, 148, 607; in 1821, 191,514; in 1831, 219,345; in — 
1841, 225,276 ; and in 1851, 258,824; males, 118,537; females, 140,287. 
Inhabited houses, 19,919; uninhabited houses, 849; building, 195. 

In 1849 on poor roll, 14,249; casual, 5479; insane or fatuous, 571; 
orphans or destitute, 1361. Assessment, £75,445, 14s. 102d. ; other sources, 
£4192, 7s. 1d. ; total, £79,638, 1s. 114d. Relief of poor on roll, £54,740, : 


* Robertson’s Rural Recollections, p. 267. 
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4s. 92d.; casual, £4349, 18s. 4d.; medical relief, £4745, 15s. 5d.; expenses 
£10,210, 19s. 3d.; total, £74,046, 17s. 93d. 

The total number of persons convicted at the High Court, the Sheriff 
Summary and Jury Court, and the Justice of Peace Courts at Edinburgh 
and Dalkeith, in 1850-1, from Ist of July, 1850, to 30th of June, 
1851, was 604—502 males and 102 females. The number convicted 
during the same period in 1849-50, was 569; in 1848-9, 594; in 1847-8, 
647; in 1846-7, 475; in 1845-6, 336; and in 1844-5, 380. Of the 
offences in 1850-1, 300 were committed against the person—258 by 
males, and 42 by females; 235 against property—180 by males, and 55 
by females. The rest were miscellaneous charges. In 1850-1, 64 males 
and 27 females of the 604 persons convicted, could neither read nor 
write; 95 males and 39 females could only read; and 343 males and 
36 females could both read and write. In 1849-50, the number con- 
victed who could neither read nor write was 38 males and 19 females ; 
who could only read, 69 males and 53 females; and who could both read 
and write, 353 males and 37 females. In the year preceding the num- 
bers were, 70 males and 51 females unable to read or write; 82 males 
and 61 females only able to read; and 292 males and 38 females able 
to read and write. The convictions of children from 10 to 15 years of 
age, in 1850-1, were 46 in number—the numbers in the correspond- 
ing periods of four previous years being, 34, 41, 47, and 51. Number 
challenged for begging in 1850-1, 4755; in 1849-50, 3427; in 1848-9, 
1648; and in 1847-8, 1010. In 1850, there were in the various land- 
ward parishes of the county, 132 schools, 8589 scholars, and 378 
inns and public houses. The assessment for prisons and police is 2d. 
per pound each, 

The county sends one member to parliament. Constituency in 1851-2, 
2071. Two members are also returned by the city, and one by the Leith 
district of burghs. 

Edinburgh, the capital, is the only royal burgh. Dalkeith is a burgh 
of barony, and Musselburgh a burgh of regality. Principal villages — 
Portobello, Newhaven, Lasswade, Loanhead, Ratho, Pennycuick, Roslin, 
Mid-Calder, Corstorphine, and Cramond. The county, exclusive of 
Edinburgh and its suburbs, contains twenty-nine parishes. 

Among the principal seats are— Dalkeith House, Duke of Buecleuch ; 
Newbattle Abbey, Marquess of Lothian; Duddingstone, Marquess of Aber- 
corn; Dalmahoy, Earl of Morton; Oxenford Castle, Karl of Stair; Dal- 
housie Castle, Marquess of Dalhousie; Melville Castle, Viscount Melville ; 
Calder House, Lord Torphichen; Arniston, Mr. Dundas; Pennycuick, Sir 
George Clerk. To these may he added the names of some other old 
families who have long held estates in the county, viz.— Borthwick, 
Craig, Dalrymple, Davidson, Dick, Drummond, Dundas, Forbes, Foulis, 
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Hope, Inglis, Maconochie, Monro, Ramsay, Scott, Tytler, Trotter, Watson, 
Wauchope, and Young. 

See Robertson's Survey of Mid-Lothian; Beauties of Scotland, vol. i., 
and Sir John Sinclair's General Report of Scotland. 


—————— 


PARISH OF BORTHWICK * —In the S. E. part of county, bounded N. by 
Cockpen, Cranston, Newbattle, and a detached portion of Temple parish; S, 
by Heriot; E. by Crichton ; and W. by Temple and Carrington parishes; 6 m. 
long by 4 broad. The surface is of an irregular swelling nature, and the 
general aspect hilly. The 8. and N. Middleton burns unite under the name of 
the Gore near Borthwick Castle, and thus fall into the South Esk, which divides 
parish from Carrington, the Tyne separating it from Crichton. The scenery 
of Borthwick valley, with its moorland rivulets, is alluded to by Grahame— 


“Nowhere is seen 
More beauteously profuse wild underwood ; 
Nowhere ‘tis seen more beautifully profuse 
Than on thy tangling banks, well-wooded Esk; 
And Borthwick, thine, above that fairy nook 
Formed by your blending streams.” t 


Tourists should also search out the “ richly wooded piece of scenery, known by 
the name of Currie Wood.” 
The minerals are valuable, the Vogrie coal being esteemed as of superior 
quality. Limestone is also extensively manufactured at Arniston, Middleton, 
Yogrie, and Hemperston. At vill. of Stobb’s Mills is an extensive gunpowder 
manufactory, employing about 100 in this parish; the works extend, however, 
more into adjoining parish of Temple. Assessed property in 1815, £8955; in 
1842-3, £6837, 5s.1d. Seven heritors of £100 Scots valued rent, Villages— 
Dewarston; Middleton, at one time a resort of the gipsy tribes; Newlandrigg ; 
Stobb’s Mills; Castleton, and a number of less considerable yills. A few houses 
belonging to vill. of Ford lie in Borthwick par. Fushiebridge is a station on the 
North British Railway from Edinburgh to Hawick, 13 m. from Edinburgh. Par. 
ch. sit. 480, attend. 400; Sab. schs., attend. at three schs. 90; glb. £25; stip. in 
1837—nneal, 63 b. £50, 13s. 1d.; barley, 63 b, £69, 12s. 8d. ; money, £78, 6s. 6d.; 
total, £198, 12s. 3d. Unap. tnds. £15, 0s. 8d. Pop. in 1755, 910; in 1831, 
1470; in 1841, 1617. In 1839 on p. r. 25, receiving each about £3, 3s. 
annually. In 18490n p.r.43; cas, 31; ins. or fat.2; orph. or des. 2, Assessed, 


* Presb. of Dalkeith—Synod of Lothian and Tweedale. Patron, Dundas of Arnis- 
ton. P. T. Fushie Bridge. 

+ The present Professor of Botany in the University of Edinburgh, who wisely 
aceustoms his students to researches in the open fields, frequently makes this neigh- 
hourhood the scene of his exploratory rambles with his pupils. The sides of the 
streams on the estate of Arniston are peculiarly rich in such plants as grow under the 
shade of lofty trees, and in moist and cool situations. The swampy glens between 
Borthwick and Crichton are equally prolific of such plants as usually grow in such 
localities. — Stat. Ac., “ Edinburghshire,” p. 158. F 
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£350, 15s. 6d.; other sources, £1, 6s.; total, £352, 1s. 6d. Expended, £303, 
12s. ld. Par. schm, salary, maximum; attend. in 1837, 87. ‘Two private 
schools. attend. 65. A savings bank. 

Borthwick Castle adjoins the kirk on E., and is in perfect external preser- 
yation, surrounded by a pretty entire barbican wall, with towers at the corners, 
and rising out of a small but well cultivated valley watered by the Gore. The 
massive walls are 13 ft. thick at bottom, contracting gradually to 6 ft. at top. 
The length of the building is 74 ft., the breadth 68 ft., and the height 90 ft. 
from the area to the battlements. The interior of the castle is exceedingly 
interesting. ‘The hall occupies the second storey, and is a large chamber with 
a huge chimney at S. end. The floor is entirely gone, but the walls still 
exhibit traces of a former kind of elegance, and the ceiling consists of a smooth 
yault of ashler work. It was to Borthwick that Queen Mary retired three 
weeks after her unfortunate marriage with Bothwell; but from which she was 
obliged, four days afterwards, to escape, disguised in man’s apparel. In 1650 
Borthwick held out very manfully against Oliver Cromwell, till it was damaged 
by artillery, the effect of which still remains, his fire having destroyed a part 
of the freestone facing of the E. side of the castle.* It is now the property of 
Borthwick of Crookstone, a claimant of the ancient peerage of Borthwick, which 
became extinct or dormant in the reign of Charles II., by the death of the 
ninth Lord Borthwick. 

Robertson the historian was born in manse of parish, of which his father 
was minister. The Dundasses of Arniston number distinguished members of 
their family, two of them having held the office of President of the Court of 
Session; one was Chief Baron of the Exchequer; and one was the statesman, 
Viscount Melville. Small, the agricultural implement maker, was also born here. 


PARISH OF MID-CALDER+—In W. part of county, bounded N. by Lin- 
lithgowshire, and on 8. W. and W. by West-Calder and Livingstone. Surface, 
flat, fertile, and well cultivated. Soil, light and dry. The Almond, Linhouse, 
and Murieston streams water parish, on the last of which stands Calder House, 
the seat of Lord Torphichen, to the W. of the vill., which is pleasantly situated 
on a peninsular eminence between the Linhouse and the Almond, Calderwood 
lies to E. with its romantic plantations and pleasure walks. Freestone, lime- 
stone, and ironstone exist, and some small seams of coal. Area, about 19 sq.m. 
Assess. property in 1815, £7500; in 1842-3, £7667, 3s. 6d. Eleven heritors of 
£100 Scots valued rent. Besides Mid-Calder there is the vill. of Bellsquarry, 
the former 13 m. S. W, of Edinburgh, and a station on the Caledonian Railway 
from Carstairs Junction to Edinburgh. A great quantity of dairy produce is 
sent per rail to Edinburgh, &ec. Par. ch. sit. 550; attend. about 300; Sab. 
schs. about 80; gb. £64; stip. £158, 6s. 8d. U. P. ch. sit. 400; attend. about 
200; Sab. schs. on roll, 40. Pop. in 1841, 1456. In 1849 on p.r. 41; cas. 24; 
ins. or fat.3; orph.ordes. 7. Assess. £182; other sources, £1, 15s. 6d. ; total, 
£183, 15s. 6d. Expended £193, 5s.5d. Par. schm. salary, maximum; attend. 


* See Provincial Antiquities of Scotland, 1834, p. 200. 
+ Presb. of Linlithgow—Synod of Lothian and Tweedale. Patron, Lord Torphichen. 
P.T. Mid-Calder. 
u 
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above 100. Three private schools, attend. 148, A mason lodge, and a total 
abstinence society, with in 1851, 50 adult and 70 juvenile members. 


| 

PARISH OF WEST-CALDER *—In S. W. extremity of county, bounded 
S. and W. by Carnwath, E. by Mid-Calder, and N. by Livingstone and 
Whitburn, from which it is divided by the Breich Water, a tributary of the 
Almond, 10 m. long by 5 broad. Most of the surface rests on coal, and the 
S. part of par. is high-lying and bleak. Limestone and ironstone abound; 
the former of an inferior quality, the latter has been long wrought by the 
Wilsontown and Shotts Iron Companies. Some rare botanical plants. Assess. 
property in 1815, £7197; in 1842-3, £7089, 16s. 1d. Village lies on road from 
Edinburgh to Lanark, and has a station at Harburn on Caledonian Railway from 
Carstairs Junction to Edinburgh. Par. ch. sit.350; glb. £22; stip. £158, 6s. 7d. 
U. P. ch. sit. 500; attend. 300. Pop. in 1841, 1666. In 1849 on p. r. 43.; 
cas. 18; ins. or fat. 3. Assessed, £427, 3s. 6d.; other sources, £2; total, 
£429, 3s, Gd, Exp. £408, 18s. Par. schm. salary, maximum ; attend. in 1837, 
65. A private sch.; attend. 75. An old castle and traces of a Roman camp, — 


PARISH OF CARRINGTON —} In S. part of county, separated by the South 
Esk from Temple and Borthwick pars., and lying on the descending braes which 
at their summit divide the district from the wilds of Peebleshire, 3} m. long 
by 2 broad, Soil generally moorish, though most of it has been under the 
plough. Area about 4000 ac. Assess. property in 1815, £4474; in 1842-3, 
£4617, 7s. 8d. Two heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. Village of Carrington} 
10m. 8, E. of Edin. Fushie Bridge, a station on North British Railway from 
Edinburgh to Hawick is close to par. Par. ch. glb. £17; stip. £158, 7s. 5d.; 
attend. 150; Sab, schs. 30, Temple and Carrington Free ch.§ Pop. in 1841, 
616. In 1849 on p. r.18; cas. 1; ins. or fat. 1. Assess. £100; other sources, 
£16, 1s, 7}4.; total, £116, 1s.7}d. Exp. £133, 11s, Par. schm. salary, maxi- 
mum; attend. in 1837, 73. 


PARISH OF COCKPEN ||—Lying in a S. direction from the metropolis, 
between parishes of Carrington and Lasswade, and chiefly on left bank of the 
South Esk, 3 m. long by 1} broad. Surface undulating, and soil of a fine rich 
loam, Coal, but not of the finest quality, is worked, and there is good free- 
stone. The banks of the South Esk are steep and picturesquely fringed with 
wood. The North Esk divides par. from Lasswade, The South Esk flows 
within a few yards of Dalhousie Castle, the residence of the present Governor- 
General of India, and the representative of the Laird of Cockpen, celebrated 
in song. The castle is of great antiquity, and was in the olden time one of 


* Presb. of Linlithgow —Synod of Lothian and Tweedale. Patron, John Drysdale 
of Kilrie. P, T. Mid-Calder. ‘. 

t Presb. of Dalkeith—Synod of Lothian and Tweedale. Patron, Earl of Roseberry. 
P. T. Lasswade. 

t Sometimes called Primrose, having been sold, in seventeenth century, by the Earl 
of Dalhousie to Sir Archibald Primrose, progenitor of the Rosebery family. 

§ See parish of “Temple.” %y 

|| Presb. of Dalkeith—Synod of Lothian and Tweedale. Patron, Marquess of 
Dalhousie. P. T. Lasswade. 
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the most formidable fortresses in Scotland. It has latterly been modernized in 
the eastellated form. ‘The surrounding scenery is romantic; numerous walks 
have been formed along the banks of the river with much taste and at great 
expense. Area of parish from 3 to 4 sq.m. Assessed property in 1915, 
£6543; in 1842-3, £8801, 8s. 5d. Four heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. 
A flax-yarn and a paper manufactory. Nearest mkt. town, Dalkeith, 2} m. 
distant, Several yills., amongst which are Prestonholm and Bonnyrigg. Par. 
intersected by tranches of the North British Railway. Par. ch. sit. 700; glb. 
£20; stip. £157, 5s. 3d. Unap. tnds, £133, 0s. 5d. Free ch. at Bonnyrigg, 
attend. 383; Sab. schs. 136. Bap. ch. attend. 60 to 70; Sab. schs. 14 to 23. Pop. 
in 1841, 2345. In 1849 on p. r. 64; cas. 11; ins. or fat. 3; orph. ordes. 5. Assess. 
£541, 11s. 3}d.; other sources, £74, 19s. 63d.; total, £616, 10s. 10d. Exp. 
£606, 2s. 8d. Par. schm. salary £34, 4s, 44d.; attend. in 1837, 67. Three 
private schools, attend. 141. 


PARISH OF COLINTON*—Lying at base of Pentland Hills, part of which 
it includes, the surface descending to the plain of Corstorphine, with finely 
cultivated and occasionally bold undulations, 4 m. long by 3} broad. The 
Water of Leith, with its romantically wooded banks, passes through parish, 
which is also watered by Murray Burn, Braid Burn, and Burdichouse Burn. 
Good freestone quarries. Some singular fossils haye been found in the Water 
of Leith, and an extensive and profuse supply of plants is afforded to the 
botanist. Area of par. above 5000 ac. Assess. property in 1815, £13,886; in 
1842-3, £12,314, 6s. 9d. Ten heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. On the 
Water of Leith are numerons flour and snuff mills, and a paper mill, &e. 
Both above and below the vill., the banks of the Water of Leith are beautifully 
ornamented with gentlemen’s seats, and in the immediate neighbourhood is 
Colinton House (Lord Dunfermline.) About 13 m, to N., at Slateford, is a 
magnificent aqueduct, conveying the Union Canal across the Water of Leith. 
Lord Cockburn’s Peel Tower, at the foot of the Pentlands, is designated in the 
New Stat. Ac.t “the lion of the par.” Slateford is a station on the Cale- 
donian Railway from Carstairs junction to Edinburgh. Par. ch. sit. 700; glb. 
£40; stip. in 1837, £207, 11s. 3d. Free ch. of Colinton and Currie. U. P. 
ch. at Slateford. Pop. in 1841, 2195. In 1849 on p. r. 83; cas. 52; ins. or 
fat. 3; orph. or des. 26. Assess. £674, 5s. 5}d.; other ian £21, 12s. 11d.; 
total, £695, 18s. 44d, Expended, £718, 16s. 73d. Par. schm. salary, £34; 
attend. in 1837,101. Six private schools, at four of which, attend. in 1537, 130. 

+ Some friendly societies. The Roman road, from York to Carriden, near 
Abercorn, passed along a section of parish. Several cairns and the ruins of a 
small fortalice. 


PARISH OF CORSTORPHINE {— Famed in days gone by for its cream, and 
as the resort of metropolitan valetudinarians to a mineral spring in the neigh- 
 pourhood of vill. The par. is 4m. long by 2} broad, and occupies the hollow 


* Prosb. of Edinburgh—Synod of Lothian and Tweedale. Patrons, Communieants. 
P. 'T’. Colinton. 

¢ “Edinburghshire,” p. 120. 

{ Presb. of Edinburgh—Synod of Lothian and Tweedale. Patron, Sir W. IL. D. 
Cunyngham, Bart. P. T. Corstorphine. 
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of a highly cultivated valley which stretches W. from the outskirts of Edin- 
burgh. The land, which was once marshy, is now the richest in Mid-Lothian, 
The highest ground is Corstorphine Hill, 474 ft. above sea level, and wooded 
to the summit. Here may be seen a garden, the supposed prototype of 
Tullyveolan, as described by Sir Walter Scott, Some fine qualities of free- 
stone which has been much used in the erection of the New Town of Edin- 
burgh “ The lower sandstones and limestones which form most of the district 
between the Pentlands and Frith of Forth westward to the Avon, are frequently 
interrupted by trap hills. Among the more remarkable of these are the 

Corstorphine Hills, celebrated as one of the places where Sir James Hall first 

observed those grooves, furrows, and polished rocks, which he regarded as 

proofs of a former current of water having flowed over the surface. These haye 

recently been ascribed to the action of glaciers, but in most cases seem rather 

to have been formed by currents of water, bearing along masses of stone, 

probably fixed in the under surface of floating icebergs. The hill consists of 

sandstone, with a cap, 150 feet thick, of greenstone, composed of felspar and 

horneblende, disposed in beautiful stellar concretions, and sometimes of a yellow 

colour. Besides the common prismatic structure, the trap is sometimes schis- 

tose, or separates into cuboidal masses like granite.”* The Water of Leith 

and the Gogar are the only streams. Assess. property in 1815, £13,165; in- 
1842-3, £9964, Os. 83d. Five heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. The vills. 

of Corstorphine and Gogar are stations on the Edinburgh and Glasgow Rail- 

way, 33 m. from Edinburgh. The former was at one time much larger in 

size, various streets haying been taken away, and their sites conyerted into 

gardens. Par. ch.t sit. 550; glb. £28; stip. in 1837, £242, 8s. 5d. Free 

ch. attend. 300, Pop. in 1841, 1551. In 1849 on p.r. 49; cas. 11; ins. or 

fat. 2; orph. or des. 1. Money recd. £403, 16s. 7d. Exp. £402, 7s. Par. schm. 

salary, £34, 4s.{ Attend. in 1837, 51. Two private schools, attend. 86. 


PARISH OF CRAMOND§—On S. shore of the Frith of Forth, a small portion 
of parish lying in county of Linlithgow, from which it is divided by the river 

* Nicol’s Geology, p. 91. ; 

t The church is Gothic, of the form of a cross (Corstorphine is said to have derived 
its name from the circumstance of a golden cross—croix dor jin—having been pre- 
sented to the church by a French nobleman), and was in ancient times collegiate. It 
contains amongst others, two interesting stone monuments, one of the founder, Sir 
John Forrester, Lord High Chancellor of Scotland, ancestor to Lord Forrester 3 and 
the other to a member of the same family, with their ladies on their left sides. Here 
is also an inscription to the first provost, Nicolas Bannatyne, dated 1470, concluding 
with a request to the reader “to pray for the Pope and him.” 

¢ “The schoolmaster has, amongst other emoluments, a small piece of ground or 
glebe, near the extent of an acre, contiguous to the village, and besides this an acre of 
ground upon the side of the Water of Leith near Coltbridge, which is called the Lamp 
Acre, its proceeds having been destined for defraying the expenses of a lamp which 
hung in the east end of the church of Corstorphine. There are various conjectures 
concerning the use this lamp was intended to serve, Some say that it was in honour 
of the Virgin, before whose statue it was lighted up; others, and with more probability, 
think that it served as a beacon to direct travellers from Edinburgh along a road which 
in those times was both swampy, difficult, and dangerous.” —Ful. Gaz. of Scot., 253. 

§ Presb. of Edinburgh—Synod of Lothian and Tweedale. Patron, Ramsay of 
Barnton. P.T. Cramond. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Almond, 6 to 7 m. long by 1 to 2 broad. Surface flat, with gentle eminences; 
the whole, with the beautiful banks of the Almond, presenting a rich appear- 
ance, either altogether agricultural and highly productive, or laid out in plan- 
tations and meadow pastures. Corstorphine Hill is partly in this par., the 
geological features of which have been already noticed. ‘“ In the sandstone 
quarry near Granton, a magnificent fossil tree has been found; and other very 
remarkable specimens, one 59 feet long and from 5 to 2 feet in diameter, 
another 32 feet long and 3 to 1} feet in diameter, have been exhibited at 
Craigleith, where the immense quarry forms a most interesting study for the 
geologist. Some of the sandstone rocks at this place show polished diluvial 
surfaces.” * The two small isls. of Cramond and Inchmickery belong to par., 
the former composed entirely of trap, principally greenstone. There is a large 
factory for forging of iron and steel furnaces, and also a paper work, Assess. 
property in 1815, £16,491; in 1842-3, £16,099, 12s, 3d. Real rent of par. in 
1845 is stated in New Stat. Ac. £17,529, 17s. 94. Nine heritors of £100 Scots 
yalued rent. Besides vill. of Cramond,t which lies on the Almond opposite 
Dalmeny Park, are Davidson’s Mains, or as it is called, Muttonhole ; and the dis- 
trict of Granton, adjoining the pier of that name, or as it has been named in 
honour of the debarkation and embarkation of her Majesty, Queen Victoria, 


and her royal consort Prince Albert, on occasion of their first visit to Scotland, 


in 1842, “ Victoria Harbour,’ which was erected at the sole expense, and is 
the private property of his Grace the Duke of Buccleuch, and betwixt which 
and Leith and Edinburgh, are constant communications by sea, coaches, or 
railway trains. At a short distance from the pier head, stand the ruins of 
Royston Castle, originally a hunting seat of the kings of Scotland. Next 
‘appears Granton (late Lord President Hope's), the estate formerly of that 
great and patriotic lawyer, Sir Thomas Hope, advocate to Charles I, and 
ancestor of the noble family of Hopetoun. Near this is Caroline Park (Duke 
of Bueeleuch), and Lauriston Castle, the patrimonial residence of the famous 
John Law, projector of the Mississippi scheme, and ancestor of the French 
marshal, Lauriston, now the residence of Lord Rutherfurd, one of the judges of 
the Court of Session. In this parish are also Barnton House, and Craigcrook, 
the residence of that eminent critic, and judge of the Court of Session, the late 
Francis Jeffrey (Lord Jeffrey).t Par. ch, sit. 950; glb. £18; stip. £329, 13s, 6d, 


. * Nicol’s Geology, p. 91. 

+ Cramond was an important Roman station. According to Boece and Sir John 
Skene, Constantine 1V. was slain in battle here by Kenneth, son of Malcolm I. 

+ “During the thirty-four seasons that he passed there, what a scene of happiness 
was that spot! To his own household it was all that their hearts desired. Mrs, Jeffrey 
knew the genealogy and the personal history and character of every shrub and flower 
it contained. It was the favourite resort of his friends, who knew no such enjoyment 
as Jeffrey at that place. And with the exception of Abbotsford, there were more 
interesting strangers there than in any house in Scotland. Saturday, during the sum- 
mer session of the courts, was always a day of festivity, chiefly, but by no means 
exclusively, for his friends at the Bar, many of whom were under general invitations, 
Unlike some barbarous tribunals, which feel no difference between the last and any 
other day of the week, but moil on with the same stupidity through them all, and 
would include Sunday if they could, our legal practitioners, like most of the other sons 
of bondage in Scotland, are liberated earlier on Saturday; and the Craigerook party 
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Unapp. tnds, £43, 2s, 3d. Free ch. at Davidson’s Mains. Pop. in 1841, 1981, 
In 1849 on p. r. 60; eas, 15; ins. or fat. 3; orph.ordes. 5, Assess. £375; 
other sources, £135, 19s. Sd.; tot. £510, 19s.8d. Exp. £555, 7s. 7d. Par, 
schm. salary, £34, 4s. 44d. Five private schs., at three of which, in 1837, 
attend. 132. 


PARISH OF CRANSTON*—On the E. side of the county, adjoining Hadding- 
tonshire, 5 m. long by 23 broad. The land lies high, but is well cultivated, 
and enriched by the picturesque valley of the Tyne, which intersects it from §, 
to N. Abundance of coal, limestone, and freestone. Area, 7} sq.m. Assess. 
property in 1815, £8531; in 1842-3, £6812, 19s. 8d. Four heritors of £100 
Scots valued rent. Nearest mkt. town, Dalkeith, 4 m. distant. Vills.— Cous- 
land, Preston, and Chesterhill. 4 m. 8. of Dalkeith, upon the Kelso road, 
stands Oxenford Castle, the splendid residence of the Earl of Stair, beautifully 
situated within an extensive park, upon the north bank of the Tyne Water. 
Two beautiful bridges span the steep banks in this quarter, one of which is 46 
ft. high, with three arches of 17 ft. span; the other is 80 ft. high by 50 ft. 
span. A very fine Gothic ch. of white freestone has recently been erected near 
this. Sit. 400; glb. £25; stip. £260, 6s. 6d. Pop. in 1841, 1128. In 1849, 
on p. r. 69; cas. 2; ins. or fat. 2; orph. or des. 10. Assess. £285, 2s.; other 
sources, £17, 16s, 5d.; tot. £302, 18s. 6d. Expended, £282, 15s. 3}d. Par. 
schm. salary, maximum; attend. in 1837, 63. Two private schs., attend, 120, 
In early times, the district was divided into the two manors of New Cranston 
and Cranston Ridel, the name of the latter being derived from one Hugh 
Ridel, who became its possessor. This Hugh, it seems, afterwards gave the 
church and its tithes to the monks of Kelso, in consideration of their praying 
for ever for the soul of King Dayid I. The same monks acquired in the same 
manner the lands of Preston. From the Ridels the lands passed to the family 
of Maegills, who were raised to the dignity of peers, under the title of Viscounts 
Oxenford. They afterwards passed into the family of Dalrymple. 


PARISH OF CRICHTON+—JIn E. part of county, bounded N. by Cranston 
and 8. by Borthwick, 53 m, long by 44 broad, and to §., embracing the semi- 
upland part of Mid-Lothian. The low grounds, haying a dry and sharp soil, are 
nearly all cultivated, and there is a variety of plantations. The Tyne rises 
here, and after a N. course, diverges to E. and falls into the sea near Dunbar. 


began to assemble about three, each taking to his own enjoyment. The bowling-green 
was sure to have its matches, in which the host joined with skill and keenness; the 
garden had its loiterers; the flowers, not forgetting the wall of glorious yellow roses, 
their worshippers; the hill, its prospect seekers. The banquet that followed was 
generous; the wines never spared, but rather too various; mirth unrestrained except 
by propriety; the talk always good, but never ambitious; and mere listeners in no 
disrepute. What can efface these days, or indeed any Craigerook day, from the 
recollection of those who had the happiness of enjoying them?”— Life of Jeffrey by 
Lord Cockburn. 5 
“i Presb. of Dalkeith—Synod of Lothian and Tweedale, Patron, Earl of Stair. 

. T. Ford, 

t Presb. of Dalkeith—Synod of Lothian and Tweedale. Patron, William Burn 
Callender. P. T. Ford. 
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Area about 3900 Scots acres, one-sixth of which is overgrown with moss. Lime- 
stone is wrought extensively upon the Crichton estate, about 5000 bolls being sold 
annually. Assessed property in 1815, £6702; in 1842-3, £5610, 5s, 2d. Four 
heritors of £100 Scots valued rent, Vill. of Crichton lies near the road to Kelso 
by Soutra Hill, and is almost contiguous to the long roadside vill. of Pathhead. 
Par. ch.,* sit. 580; glb. £14; stip. in 1837, £264, 0s. 1d. Unap. tnds. £43, 18s. 
6d. Free ch. at Pathhead, attend. 200; Sab, schs, 69. U.P. ch. at Ford, which 
hamlet is so curiously situated, as, though tiny in dimensions, to oceupy a place 
in the three pars. of Borthwick, Crichton, and Cranston. Pop. of par. in 1841, 
1384. The assessment for seven years previous to 1839, for support of the 
poor, is stated in New Stat, Ac.t to have averaged £139, In 1849 on p. r. 43; 
cas, 26; ins, or fat, 4; orph. or des. 4, Assess. £317, 5s. O}d.; other sources, 
£43, 17s. 6d.; total, £361, 2s. 64d. Exp. £361, 2s. 63d. Par. schm, salary, 
maximum; attend. in 1837, 90. Three private schs., attend. 172. Crichton 
Castle stands a short way from the kirk, and was the patrimonial residence of 
Sir William Crichton, Chancellor of Scotland, and who with the Earl of Callen- 
der, was joint guardian to King James II. During the life of the Chancellor 
it was besieged, taken, and levelled with the ground, by William Earl of 
Douglas. In the reign of King James IV. it became the property of the 
Hepburns (Lords Bothwell), and was rebuilt in a most magnificent style. The 
situation is elevated and romantic, standing on a projecting point above a 
deep grassy glen of great extent, through which the Tyne runs; the sides of 
the glen are richly covered with coppice wood. The description in Marmion 
is minute and true to nature — 


“hat castle rises on the steep 
Of the green vale of Tyne; 
And far beneath where slow they creep 
From pool to eddy, dark and deep, 
Where alders moist, and willows weep, 
You hear her streams repine, 


The towers in different ages rose, 

Their various architecture shows, 
The builders’ various hands; 

A mighty mass that could oppose, 
When deadliest hatred fired its foes, 
The vengeful Douglas’ bands.” 


PARISH OF CURRIE {—Supposed to be the Koria of Ptolemy, 6 m. S. W. 
of Edinburgh, bounded by Corstorphine and Ratho on N., and including a tract 
of country from 5 to 6 m. in every direction, and in one quarter measuring from 
E.to W.9m. Surface elevated, and a considerable proportion bleak and mossy. 
Rayelrig rises 800 ft. above sea level. The Water of Leith rises here, and runs 
through the low grounds, which are in a high state of culture. Freestone 
abounds, and has been extensively wrought, to build the New Town of Edin- 


* The kirk stands apart from any inhabited place, on a brae overhanging the Tyne, 
which is here a mere rivulet. 

+ “Edinburghshire,” p. 62. 

+ Presb. of Edinburgh—Synod of Lothian and ‘'weedale. Patron, Sir William 
Gibson Craig, Bart. P. T. Currie. 
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burgh. There is also limestone and ironstone, but neither wrought. Area 
about 17 sq. m., nearly one-half of which is arable. Assess. property in 1815, 
£12,884 ; in 1842-3, £12,164, 1s. Twelve heritors of £100 Scots valued rent, — 
Vills. of Currie and Balerno. The Canal, Edinburgh and Glasgow Railway, 
and Caledonian line, on which Currie is a station, afford great facilities for 
transmission of produce. Par ch. sit. 780; attend. 450; Sab. schs. 100; glib. 
£15; stip. £264, 9s. 10d. Free ch. of Colinton and Currie. U, P. ch. at 
Balerno; attend. 30th March 1851, 280; Sab. schs. 50. Pop. in 1841, 2000. 
In 1849 on p. r. 43; cas.31; ins, or fat. 5. Assess. £529,15s. 11d. Expended, 
£460, 18s. 9d. Par. schm, salary, maximum; attend. in 1837, 116. Three 
private schs., attend. 120. A parish library. Remains of a Roman Camp and 
several baronial strongholds. Lennox Tower is said to have been occasionally 
the residence of Queen Mary and afterwards of the Regent Morton. Not far 
from this are the ruins of Curriehill Castle. Baberton House is remarkable 
as haying belonged to King James VI., and used by that monarch as a hunt- 
ing seat, and also by Charles X. of France after his expulsion in 1830, , 


PARISH OF DALKEITH *—6} m. S, E. of Edinburgh, between the North and 
the South Esk Rivers, 3 m. long by 2 to 2} broad. Though surface consider- 
ably above sea level, it might be said to be a level, were it not for the high 
woody banks of the rivers, which, with the hedgerows, trees, plantations, and 
gardens, give the whole district a varied and rich aspect. At the base of ahilly 
ridge rising in East Lothian, and tending to W., flows the South Esk, and about 
one-half mile N. is the North Esk, which waters become united in the pleasure 
grounds of Duke of Buccleuch, above 1 mile below the town of Dalkeith. Ex- 
tensive and valuable seams of coal belong here to Duke of Buccleuch and Mar- 
quess of Lothian, forming the central part of the coal field, from which the 
metropolis is in a large measure supplied. Area about 5 sq.m. Assessed pro- 
perty in 1815, £11,911; in 1842-3, £16,712, 11s. 9d. Four heritors of £100 
Scots valued rent. Several corn mills and one woollen manufactory, an exten- 
sive brickfield, an iron foundry, brewery, tanneries, &c. Villazes—Lugton, 
Bridgend, Whitehill, and Thorny Bank, at the two latter of which, neat and 
even elegant cottages have been erected for the colliers. The value of the 
mineral produce of parish has been greatly enhanced by the railways to Edin- 
burgh, Leith, and Fisherrow, which were twenty years ago worked by horses, 
and more especially now by the North British Railway. 

The town of Dalkeith is the largest in the county except Edinburgh, and has 
been long celebrated for its corn market, held every Thursday. ‘The streets” 
and principal shops are lit with gas, and the environs exhibit a great variety 
of cottages, enclosed in gardens and luxuriant shrubberies. Dalkeith is a burgh 
of barony under the Duke of Buccleuch, who appoints a baron bailie. Pop. of 
burgh in 1851, 5086; inhab. houses 462. Dalkeith Park is in the immediate 
vicinity of the town, extending to S00 Scots ac., within which, on an overhang- 
ing bank of the North Esk, is the Palace of the Duke of Buccleuch, erected 
about the beginning of the last century on the site of the old castle of Dalkeith. 


* Presh. of Dalkeith — Synod of Lothian and Tweedale. Patron, Duke of Buc- 
eleuch. P. T. Dalkeith. 7 
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Formerly it was a place of considerable strength, and for many centuries was 
the principal residence of the family of Morton. In the reign of James II. it 
was successfully defended against the last Earl of Douglas, who had bound 
himself by oath to destroy it, in revenge for its proprietor having espoused the 
cause of the monarch, in opposition to that of the Douglas family. In the 
minority of James VI. this was the principal residence of the Regent Morton, 
and hence it was commonly called the Lion’s Den. Charles I, on visiting 
Scotland in 1641, spent some time here, and Dalkeith House was long the 
residence of General Monk during his government of Scotland under Cromwell. 
Cromwell’s orderly house, in Chapelwell Close, is still pointed out. In 1642 
the property was purchased by Francis, Earl of Buccleuch, from William, Earl 
of Morton. ‘The estate underwent many improvements under this family, 
but it did not become their residence till the time of Anne, Duchess of 
Buccleuch and Monmouth, wife of the rash Duke of Monmouth, a natu- 
ral son of Charles II., who was put to death for attempting to seize the 
royal authority held by his uncle James VII. Since then, Dalkeith House 
or Palace has been the chief residence of the Dukes of Buecleuch, and 
although large, is by no means an elegant structure ; but recommended 
by its proximity to Edinburgh and the beauty of its environs, Since 
the sixteenth century, Dalkeith Palace has thrice been the temporary re- 
sidence of royalty, viz.—of King Charles in 1633; of George the Fourth 
in 1822; and of her present Majesty in 1842. It is worthy of notice, that 
Froissart, the chronicler of the chivalry of the fourteenth century, in the course 
of his tour into Scotland was entertained at Dalkeith. ‘The pictures are 
numerous, many of them being of the first class and by old masters,* but the 
great majority merely family portraits. There is a portrait of George the 
Fourth by Wilkie, presented by the king to his Grace, after his visit to Seot- 
land in 1822. The house abounds in fine old cabinets, richly inlaid; and among 
other articles exposed to visitors, are the bed and chair used by George IV., 
and the apartments occupied by Queen Victoria in 1842. The old par. church 
stands on N. side of the main street on entering the town, and is a plain Gothic 
edifice ; sit. 1130. In 1840 an elegant Gothie church was erected by Duke of 
~ Bueeleuch at W. end of the town; sit.1000.; par. glb. £38; stip. £338, 15s. Id. 
Unap. tnds. £587, 4s. 6d. Free ch. attend. 550; Sab. schs. 100. U. P. East 
ch, attend. 600; Sab. schs. 140. U. P. West ch., attend. 600; Sab. schs. 75. 
There is also an U.P. ch. in Back Street. W. Meth. ch., attend. 60 to 70. 


Gab. schs. 20. Cong, ch. attend, 70. Pop. of par. in 1841, 5830. In 1849 on 
p. 7. 213; cas. 205; ins. or fat. 11; orph. ordes. 24. Assess. £1602, 17s. 54d. ; 


other sources, £10, 10s.; tot. £1613, 7s. 53d. Expended £1939, 14s. Sd. Par. 
schm. salary, maximum; attend. in 1837, 88. Nine other schs., attend. 676. 
There are two libraries; a charity workhouse ; several benevolent institutions 
and friendly societies; a savings bank; branches of the Royal, Commercial, 


* Gilpin mentions as one of the most striking, a landscape by Vernetin Salvator’s style. 
+ Hawthornden being open to strangers only on Wednesdays, and Dalkeith Palace 
only on Wednesdays and Saturdays, Wednesday is the only day that the two places, 
and Roslin, which lies in the vicinity, can be seen on the same day; and tourists 
should endeavour to devote Wednesday to the purpose.”--See Black's Tourist's Guide, 


pp. 89, note. 
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National, and Edinburgh and Glasgow Banks; and a total abstinence society, 
with in 1851, 800 adult and 1000 juvenile members. On the third Tuesday 
of October a large cattle fair is held; and in May, after the Rutherglen fair, 
there is a considerable horse market. 


PARISH OF DUDDINGSTON*—A maritime parish, bounded by the sea and 
Inveresk on E., and by the Canongate of Edinburgh on W., lying chiefly on 
a gentle slope from the base of Arthur’s Seat to the Frith of Forth, and 
resembling a wedge in shape, 4 m. long, with the broad end towards the hill. 
Though the surface be now decked with the exuberance of vegetation, and 
adorned by gardens, plantations, and rich demesnes, it is only 150 years ago 
since much of it was an unreclaimed moor, covered with sand, and variegated only 
by the rankest and most stunted shrubbery and woods, and so little was known 
of the yalue of manure in agriculture, that the magistracy of Edinburgh had to 
hire men to carry off the fulzie of the thoroughfares, which no one would pur-’ 
chase; nay, it was not till about 1525 that the last furzes were removed from 
the sea-side on the road from Leith towards the east. Two or three rivulets 
intersect par. ; and Duddingston Loch, a beautiful sheet of water, lies on S, side 
of Arthur’s Seat. The precipitous character of the hill on this side, and the 
singular disposition of the rocks which skirt the road leading to the loch, com- 
bine to render the path along its margin one of the most romantic walks in the 
vicinity of Edinburgh. The road to this lake commences at St. Leonard’s, 
and proceeding through the King’s Park, on the S. side of the Crags, a rock is 
passed, a short distance on the left, having a remarkable echo, and under the 
brow of Arthur’s Seat are some conspicuous basaltic columns. A little onward, 
an opening in the rock, called Samson's Ribs, fronting the tunnel of a 
branch of the North British Railway, leads to the loch. Being not more than 
half a mile from the S. outskirts of Edinburgh, and almost the only place for 
skating or curling near the city, it is much frequented during seasons of hard — 
frost for the enjoyment of these recreations. Coal abounds, and finds a ready 
mkt. Limestone, ironstone, and marl of a rich quality. “On the sea-coast, 
many curious and rare specimens of petrified plants and trees have been found 
in the interstices of the rocks and stones. Some of these resembled the finest 
Marseilles quilting; others were evidently petrifactions of reeds and of exotic 
plants now known to be indigenous in tropical regions. Pieces of chalcedony, 
porphyry, agate, and jasper, have been frequently found along the shore of the 
Frith of Forth in this parish.”t The botanical plants are very numerous, 
amounting to above 400 species, and exhibiting great and interesting variety. 
Assessed property in 1815, £14,194; in 1842-3, £21,896, 6s. 5d. Average 
rental per arable ac., £5 to £5, 10s. ; meadow land, from £7 to £10 per ac. Two 
heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. Vill. of Wester Duddingston, on N. side 
of loch, consisting of a few scattered cottages, and a number of erections of the 
villa character, surrounded by gardens and plantations,t Easter Duddingston, 


* Presb. of Edinburgh —Synod of Lothian and Tweedale. Patron, Marquess of 
Abercorn. P.T. Edinburgh. 

t New Stat. Ac., “ Edinburghshire,” p. 384. 

+ At eastend of it a house still stands, in which Prince Charles slept the night before 
the action at Prestonpans.— See Full. Gaz., p. 339. ¢ 
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lying near the sea; the hamlet of Duddingston-mill ;* Duddingston salt-pans; 
and Joppa (where salt is prepared), a suburb of the thriving and handsome 
town of Portobello. 

Portobellot is a parliamentary burgh, founded in 1762, and a fashionable 
summer resort, with hot and cold baths, 3 m. E. from Edinburgh, and is 
governed by a provost, two bailies, and six councillors. Considerable quantities 
of stoneware, bricks, and tiles are manufactured ; and there are flint, glass, paper, 
soap, lead, and mustard factories, and a small iron foundry. The Western Bank 
of Scotland has a branch here. Pop. in 1841, 3588; in 1851, 3497. Males, 
1373; females, 2124. Inhab. houses, 581; uninhab. do. 55; building, 6. Por- 
tobello unites with Leith and Musselburgh in election of an M.P. Constituency 
in 1851-2, 246. The North British Railway, and one of its branches to Leith, 
pass immediately behind the town.{ Par, ch., with its antique arches and 
monuments, stands on an eminence under the south cope of Arthur’s Seat, over- 
looking the loch of Duddingston. Sit. 350; glb. £29; stip. £313, 13s. 10d, 
Unap. tnds. £53, 7s. 9d. Chapel of Ease at Portobello. Free ch. at Porto- 
hello ; attend. 650; Sab. schs., on 30th March, 1851, 161. U.P.ch. attend. on 
80th March, 1851—forenoon, 253; afternoon, 387; Sab. schs. 67. Rm. Cath. 
ch. attend. on 30th March, 1851, 196; Sab. sehs. 50. There are also Epis. and 
Cong. chs. Pop. of par. in 1841, 4366. In 1849 on p. r. 128; cas. 72; ins. or 
fat. 4; orph. ordes. 9. Assess. £772, 3s. 6d. Exp. £918, 13s, 8d. Par. schm, 
salary, maximum. Nine private schs., at eight of which, attend. in 1537, 170. 
At N. E. boundary of par. was a fragment of old rude causeway, resembling the 
Roman roads, but more probably constructed by Queen Mary, and called the 
* Fishwife’s Causeway.” The Rey. Thomas Gillespie, founder of the Relief 
‘Synod, was born at Clearburn in this par. Dr. Samuel Johnson, while in Scot- 
land with Boswell, resided for a few days at Prestonfield. 
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‘ borough, and the metropolis of Scotland, on the S. bank of the estuary of 


the Forth, in lat. 55° 57’ 3’ N. lat., and 3°11’ W. long. It is 392m. distant 
from London, 58 from Berwick-upon-Tweed per rail, 18 from Haddington per rail, 
42 from Kelso, 37} from Melrose per rail, 47 from Coldstream, 48 from Jedburgh, 
22 from Peebles, 53 from Hawick per rail, 32 from Lanark, 71 from Dumfries, 
92} from Carlisle, 47} from Glasgow by Falkirk, per Edinburgh and Glasgow 
Railway, 55 per Caledonian Railway, 42 from Dundee, 44 from Perth ; from 
Aberdeen 121, from Inverness 243 ; from Thurso 516, and from John O’Groat’s 
House, on the most northern point of Scotland, 314. 
The city is built upon three elevated ridges, extending from E.to W. The 


* “Near it is Cauvin’s Hospital, an edifice resembling a large elegant villa, built in 
1833, and maintained for the board and liberal education of twenty boys, by a muni- 
ficent bequest of Louis Cauyin, a Duddingston farmer.” — Lull, Gaz., p.339, 

t “In 1762 the Figget lands, containing 70 acres, upon which Portobello is now 
bnilt, was a perfect waste, covered with furze and whins, and let to one of the tenants 
of the Duddingston estate for 200 merks Scots, or £11, 2s. 2,54. sterling.’ — New 
Stat. Ac., “ Edinburghshire,” p. 397. 

_ £ In 1822 George LV. reviewed on the sands a very large body of Yeomanry Cavalry, 
amounting to above 3000. 
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central one is terminated on W. by a rocky precipice, surmounted by the — 
Castle.* From the Castle the High Street and Canongate descend, with a — 
gentle decliyity, to the Palace of Holyrood, which terminates this part of the 
city on E. For a thousand years, Edinburgh continued perched like one vast — 
fortress upon this hill, prevented from expanding, partly by the advantage of — 
easy fortification on its original site, and partly by the difficulty of crossing the 
neighbouring hollows, one of which was filled by a lake. At length, when the 
advancing prosperity of the country would no longer tolerate the confined 
accommodations of the ancient city, bridges were thrown over these ravines, - 
and new districts of town erected upon the adjacent heights. , 
The congeries of hills or swelling grounds, which in part form the site of 
the city, and partly overshadow it, have been to all appearance cast up by the 
influence of some tremendous explosion or convulsion, and are embraced within 
a cirele of from 5to6m. ‘Two of these hills, called Arthur’s Seat and Salis- 
bury Crags,t form, with their precincts, a park adjacent to the palace, the for- 


* The Castle rock consists of an irregularly prismatic column of basaltic clinkstone, 
composed principally of lamellar felspar and titan iron, with very little augite. Tt 
contains numerous amygdaloidal cavities, some empty, others filled with fibrous 
prehnite. The ridge which extends from it below the High Street is principally 


probable that such masses are very numerous. — Lord Greenock “On Igneous Rocks 
in the Neighbourhood of Edinburgh,” T'rans. Royal Society Edinburgh, vol. 13. 

t “Considered generally, these consist of a series of tabular masses of trap and 
sandstone, sloping gradually to the east, and cropping out precipitously on the west, 
broken through and overflowed by other igneous formations......The first ridge on the 
east is St. Leonards, consisting of a blue greenstone porphyry, with crystals of augite 
and felspar, and veins of cale spar and red haematite......... It rests on beds of hardened 
sandstone, limestone, and shale, which also seem to form the escarpment of Salisbury 
Crags. The trap ridge of St. Leonards extends towards the Echoing Rock and the 
adjacent ground, where it has been supposed to unite with that of the Crags, and 
with it te form the columns of Samson’s Ribs. The crags are named from the beau- 
tiful mural precipice formed by the greenstone bed, which is 60 to 80 feet high in the 
centre, but much lower at the extremities..........0.... In the centre of the hill, and at 
the northern end, the sandstone is cleyated by the trap, and has been quarried on the 
eastern declivity. Fragments are often enclosed in the greenstone, curiously altered 
and diyided by remarkable veins. The trap contains many veins of quartz, cale spar, 
brown spar, micaceous iron ore, and a greenstone with red felspar......... Prehnite, 
analcime, natrolite, and a few other minerals, were procured from the quarries on — 
this hill, but are now rarely to be found.........The greenstone of the Crags dips to the 
east, and on the south passes under Arthur's Seat. The two hills are separated by a 
valley, called the Hunter's Bog, above which rises a bank covered with grass and 
fragments of rock, below which sandstone is in several places visible. This is sur-— 
mounted by a bed of porphyritic greenstone of a very beautiful appearance, on which — 


a second dark green rock sometimes rests......... Returning to the main body of the 
hill, the summit is composed of a very compact dark black augite rock or basalt, with 


a few small shining crystals of felspar......... The southern hill consists of a bluish-black 
porphyritic basalt, with crystals of Labrador felspar, and in distinct columns. It 
rests on the tufa, which forms most of the south side of the hill above Samson's Ribs, 
and here is sometimes amygdaloidal, the included minerals in some specimens i= ing 
nearly the whole mags......... Further south is the fine columnar precipice of Samson's 
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former being 522 fect above sea level. The romantic mountain, with the 
intervening glen, add not a little to the picturesque beauty of the city, and 
may be visited with comparative ease since the formation of a carriage drive 
at the foot of Salisbury Crags, and then along the face of Arthur's Seat, com- 
pletely round the hill, terminating in front of the palace,* and presenting views 
of romantic interest and beauty, superior to any royal demesne in Europe.t 


ibs, composed of greenstone porphyry, with crystals of augite and felspar, whilst 

in layers of prehnite have often insinuated themselves among the columns. Further 
east, a crag of porphyritic greenstone rises from Duddingston Loch, and is seen to 
rest on sandstone, by which it is also covered. Beyond it, and above the footpath, 
a long wall of compact greenstone, amygdaloidal above, runs up the hill, and is thought 
to be a continuation of one similar (the Lang Raw) on the north side......... Any theory 
of this singular group must evidently be imperfect, as only a small portion of its struc- 
ture can be seen, and much of the original mass seems to have been removed by 
aqueons agents. To this must be ascribed the beautiful smooth outline of many of 
the small valleys, the deep hollows of Duddingston Loch, and the ground near the 
palace at its extremities, and, aided by the manner in which the columnar rock decays, 
the precipitous escarpments towards the west.......... %—Allan on the Rocks in the Vici- 
nity of Edinburgh; Trans. Royal Society, vol. vi.; Memoir of Oceynhausen and Von 

Dechen, Karsten’s Archiv fiir Mineralogie, vol. ii.; Nicol’s Geology, 86. 

_ The botanist will find on Arthur's Seat, as already stated, upwards of 400 species of 
plants, while the environs within 12 miles, contain about 400 more. Among the 
debris of the basaltic rocks that somewhat rare fern, Asplenium septentrionale, is to 
be found. The sheltered and flowery hollows of Arthur’s Seat are also the haunts of 
anot very common species of butterfly, the Papilio Artaxerxes. 

* Her Majesty, accompanied by Prince Albert and the royal family, ascended to 
the top of the hill on the occasion of their sojourn to Scotland, on 30th August 1850. 

ft At the east end of the walk there is a rude heap of stones, called Muschet’s Cairn, 
which, with the whole scenery of this locality, is minutely and strikingly described in 
the Heart of Mid Lothian. Crossing to the cast of the palace, after a short walk, a 
small bridge over a tiny rivulet, and ascending a narrow path, we arrive at a fount of 
water issuing from a hollow rock, named St. Anthony's Well, celebrated in Scottish song— 


“St. Anton’s well shall be my drink, 
Since my true love’s forsaken me.” 


On the left are the ruins of St. Anthony's Chapel, founded by the Queen of James IV. 

Speaking of the spot where Jeanie Deans is represented to have met with the 
ruffian Robertson, Sir Walter Scott says, “ it was situated in the depth of the valley 
behind Salisbury Crags, which has for a’ background the north-western shoulder of 
the mountain called Arthur’s Seat, on whose descent still remain the ruins of what 
was once a chapel or hermitage, dedicated to St. Anthony the eremite. A better 
site for such a building could hardly have been selected; for the chapel, situated 
among the rude and pathless cliff, lies in a desert, even in the immediate vicinity of 
arich, populons, and tumultuous capital; and the hum of the city might mingle with 
the orisons of the recluses, conveying as little of worldly interest as if it had been the 
roar of the distant ocean. Beneath the steep ascent on which these ruins are still 
visible, was, and perhaps is still pointed out, the place where the wretch, Nicol 
Muschat, had closed a long scene of cruelty towards his unfortunate wife, by mur- 
dering her with circumstances of uncommon barbarity. The execration in which the 
man’s crime was held extended itself to the place where it was perpetrated, which 
was marked by a small cairn, or heap of stones, composed of those which each pas- 
senger had thrown there in testimony of abhorrence, and on the principle it would 
seem of the ancient British malediction, “May you have a cairn for your burial 

- place.”—Heart of Mid Lothian. 
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To describe the panoramic richness that displays itself from the summit of 
Arthur’s Seat, or from the Calton* or Castle Hills, were to group together 
scenic and architectural beauty unrivalled in any existing city in the world. 
It has been well said, that from the Calton Hill “ the prospect is so gorgeous, 
so grand, so replete with every thing in either city, or sea, or country land- 
scape, which can thrill or animate with delight, that he is a daring artist who 
attempts to depict with either quill or pencil the multitudinous splendours of 
the scene.”+ Speaking of Arthur’s Seat, Sir Walter Scott writes thus in the 
Heart of Mid Lothian, “ If I were to choose a spot from which the rising or 
setting sun could be scen to the greatest possible advantage, it would be that 
wild path winding around the foot of the high belt of semicircular rocks, called 
Salisbury Crags, and marking the verge of the steep descent which slopes down 
into the glen on the south-eastern side of the city of Edinburgh. The prospect, 
in its general outline, commands a close built high piled city, stretching itself 
out in a form which, to a romantic imagination, may be supposed to represent 
that of a dragon; now a noble arm of the sea, with its rocks, isles, distant 
shores, and boundary of mountains; and now a fair and fertile champaign 
country, varied with hill, and dale. and rock, and skirted by the picturesque 
ridge of the Pentland mountains. But as the path gently circles around the 
base of the cliffs, the prospect, composed as it is of these enchanting and 
sublime objects, changes at every step, and presents them blended with, or 
divided from each other, in every possible variety which can gratify the eye and 
the imagination. When a piece of scenery so beautiful, yet so varied—so 
exciting, by its intricacy, and yet so sublime—is lighted up by the tints of 
morning or of evening, and displays all that variety of shadowy depth, ex- 
changed with partial brilliancy, which gives character even to the tamest of 
landscapes, the effect approaches near to enchantment. This path used to be — 
my favourite evening and morning resort, when engaged with a favourite 
author, or new subject of study;” { and travellers who have visited Edinburgh 
and Athens, unite in bearing testimony to the striking resemblance between 
the two cities; so much so, that the Scottish metropolis has been styled “ The 
Modern Athens.” Stuart, the author of the “ Antiquities of Athens,” was the 
first to point out the similarity; and Dr. Clarke, Mr. H. W-. Williams, and 
others, confirm his opinion. Mr. Williams says, “ The distant view of Athens, 
from the 4Sgean Sea, is extremely like that of Edinburgh from the Frith of 
Forth, though certainly the latter is considerably superior. There are,” he 
adds, “ several points of view on the elevated grounds near Edinburgh, from 4 
which the resemblance between the two cities is complete. From Tor Phin, in” 
particular, one of the low heads of the Pentlands, immediately above the village 


- 


* © This hill consists on the east side of strata of sandstone and shale, often alter-_ 
nating with beds of wacke, and on the north and west principally of a dirty greenish — 
breccia or tufa, containing numerous claystone fragments, and veins of ealespar, 
along with elaystone porphyry passing into greenstone, and a light grey or greenish 
amygdaloid, with numerous veins and nodules of cale spar. In fissures of the breecia, 
on the north-west side, brown iron ore, isopyre, and glance coal occur. On the top of 
the hill, near Nelson’s Monument, is a sandstone conglomerate, apparently very much 
altered ie the igneous rocks.” —Vicol’s Geology, p. 90. 

+ Full. Gaz., p. 433. } Heart of Mid Lothian. 
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of Colinton, the landscape is exactly that of the vicinity of Athens, as viewed 
from the bottom of Mount Anchesmus. Close upon the right Brilessus is repre- 
sented by the mound of Braid; before us, in the abrupt and dark mass of the 
castle rises the Acropolis; the hill Lyeabetus, joined to that of the Areopagus, 
appears in the Calton; in the Frith of Forth we behold the ABgean Sea; in 
Inchkeith, Agina; and the hills of the Peloponnesus are precisely those of the 
opposite coast of Fife. Nor is the resemblance less striking in the general 
characteristics of the scene, for although we cannot exclaim—<‘ These are the 
groves of the Academy, and that the Sacred Way,’ yet, as on the Attic shore, we 
certainly here behold— 


BueeaNaw ivan avai cavern gece A country rich and gay, 
Broke into hills, with balmy odours crowned, 
BA Tigi ier os saspesceanmnieataeenty in ens tones joyous vales, 
Mountains and streams .........000022..ecceceeeeneeeee 
And clustering towns, and monuments of fame, 
And scenes of glorious deeds in little bounds.’ 


It is indeed most remarkable and astonishing that two cities, placed at such a 
distance from each other, and so diiferent in every political and artificial 
circumstance, should naturally be so alike. Were the National Monument 
to be erected upon the site of the present barracks in the Castle, an important 
additional feature of resemblance would be conferred on the landseape, that 
being the corresponding position of the Parthenon in the Acropolis.” 
Traced like a map the landscape lies, 
In cultured beauty stretching wide; 
There Pentland’s green acclivities ; 
There ocean, with its azure tide; 
There Arthur’s Seat; and gleaming through 
Thy southern wing, Dunedin blue; 
While in the orient, Lammer’s daughters, 
A distant giant range are seen; 
North Berwick Law, with cone of green, 
And Bass amid the waters.” * 
One beautiful feature in its modern state should not be omitted, viz.—the 
highly ornamental pleasure grounds which occupy the open spaces between the 
Old and New Town, as well as between the latter and the second New Town. 
‘The low grounds to the east and west of the Earthen Mound, continued for 
about fifty years after the commencement of the New Town in a very marshy 


and unprofitable condition; but in 1821, under the authority of an Act of 


Parliament, the ground on the west was drained, enclosed, laid out, planted, 
and highly beautified with walks, and has since been opened to the proprietors 


or tenants of property in Princes Street, or others, on payment of an annual 
fee. In 1832-33, the ground on the east was similarly enclosed and beautified. 
Before the year 1820, the greater part of the ground, north of Queen Street, 


was enclosed and laid out in gardens or promenades in the same tasteful and 


‘pleasing style. 


From the position of the city, Edinburgh is much exposed to winds, 


the most prevalent of which are from W. and S, W.; and in the spring, 
raw easterly Aaars are very frequent. The elevated situation of the city, 


* Poems by Delta. 
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however, allows of a free ventilation ; and the supply of water, brought from 
the Pentlands, 8 m.S. W., is now abundant. Mean temperature of the year 
47° 1’ Fah.; mean of summer heat, 57° 2’; winter, 38° 4’. Annual fall of — 
rain 24 inches, In 1841, the annual registered mortality of the city was 3507; L 
and in 1849, 4807.* The climate is reckoned salubrious, and is comparatively — 
dry and mild. , 
Rise and Progress of the City—Till the middle of the eighteenth century, 
Edinburgh continued to occupy little more than the same space of ground which 
it had covered in the reign of James I'V., namely the ridge between the castle 
on the W., and Holyrood Palace on the E., with the hollow called the Cowgate 
on the §., and part of the rising ground beyond. In a great proportion of this 
Old Town, the buildings are crowded and irregular, and the houses in some 
parts rise to the unusual height of eleven storeys. The principal or High 
Street, which is somewhat more than a mile in length, and is in some parts 
90 feet in breadth, oceupies the centre of the ridge, and extends, under 
different designations, nearly in a straight line from the castle on the W. 
extremity to the Palace of Holyrood on the E.t Both sides of the ridge — 
occupied by this street are covered with buildings crowded, together in the 
closest array, and descending from the High Street chiefly in narrow lanes, or 
closes as they are termed, which are seldom broader than 6 feet, and which, 
consisting of high houses on either side, are inhabited by numerous families, 
with little regard either to health or cleanliness. A proposal, in the reign of 
Charles II., to extend the town over the lands to the north beyond the hollow, _ 
called the North Loch, having been frustrated, nothing was done till 1751, _ 
when an old building having fallen, by which one person was killed, a strong 
feeling regarding the inconvenience and decayed condition of the houses began — 
to be expressed. The first decided step towards extending the city was taken 
by Provost Drummond, on the 21st of October, 1763, when he laid the founda- 
tion stone of what is now styled the North Bridge, in order to connect the 
town with the properties on the north.t This edifice is remarkable for the light- 
ness and elegance of its structure, consisting of three great central arches, and 
two smaller ones at each side, making the total length 310 feet. In 1767, 
whilst this work was proceeding, an act for extending the royalty was obtained, 
and the foundation of the first house was laid on the 20th of October the same 
year. In describing this part of the New Town, the first part which is entered 
is that bounded by Princes Streets on S. and Queen Street on N., both of 
3 


* Vide post., pp. 339 and 340. 1 

+ Here is situated Vietoria Hall, in which the meetings of the General Assembly 
of the Church of Scotland are annually held. cal 

+ In the spacions area as seen immediately below the bridge, when looking over the 
western parapet, are the termini of the Edinburgh and Glasgow, the Edinburgh Perth — 
and Dundee, and the North British Railways. The same area also contains the fruit 
and vegetable markets. From these an ascent by stairs conducts to the fish, butcher, 
and poultry markets, which are situated upon successive terraces communicating 
with each other. he terminus of the North British Railway extends to the area on 
the east side of the bridge. 

§ The site of Princes Street was the Lang Raw, along which rode Graham of 
Claverhouse and his dragoons, after he retired from the Congregation of Estates in 
1689 by Leith Wynd, to raise the Highland clans in fayour of the deposed James IL. 
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them noble and extensive terraces, or single ranks of houses; the former 
commanding a wide view over the ancient city ; the latter yielding a prospect 
of the country stretching towards the Frith of Forth, with the pleasant gardens 
and shrubberies which divide Queen Street from the new streets on N. Par- 
allel with Prince’s Street and Queen Street, through the central space, passes 
George Street,* more than half a mile in length, terminating E. in St. Andrew 
Square, and W. in Charlotte Square. These streets are crossed at right angles 
by several other good streets, and the buildings thus form a series of quad- 
rangles, displaying a marked contrast with the Old Town as regards uniformity 
in the general plan and beauty of design. The whole of this part of the New 
Town was completed about 1815, but the greater part much earlier. Only one 
serious error was committed by the local authorities in connection with the 
building of the New Town. This was the formation of a huge mass of earth, 
ealled the Earthen Mound, which was laid down in the valley of the North 
Loch parallel to the North Bridge, and calculated to serve the purpose of a 
second bridge. It was begun about 1781 out of the accumulation of the rubbish 
from the excavations of the New Town, and serves as a thoroughfare from 
Hanover Street to the upper part of the town. The National Gallery, the 
foundation stone of which was laid on the 30th August, 1850, by his Royal 
Highness Prince Albert, is now in course of erection on the Mound, 

Such was the success attending the building of the New Town, that in time 
a second extension of the same nature was projected still further towards the 
north, beyond an open area in front of Queen Street. The design of this 
second town intimately resembled that of its predecessor, consisting of a terrace 
in front and rear, a large central street with two intermediate narrow ones, 
and cross streets in continuation of those in the former New Town. This vast 
and splendid addition to Edinburgh was commenced in 1801, and was nearly 
finished in the year 1826. Its central street is called Great King Street, and 
as in the case of George Street is terminated by large open areas; one of 
these of an oblong form is styled Drummond Place, whilst the other of a 
circular shape is called the Royal Circus. After this portion of the New 
‘Town was completed, another extension still further towards the north took 
place; and between the new streets in this quarter and the sea, a distance of 
about a mile and a half, are now built a number of isolated villas and ranges of 
houses of a similarly elegant style of architecture. 

About the time when the second New Town approached completion, a series 
of superb edifices began to be erected on its north western confines, between 
Charlotte Square and the Water of Leith, on the property of the Karl of Moray. 
This magnificent part of Edinburgh was erected during the years 1823, 1824, 
and 1825. An open space, called Moray Place, with Ainslie Place, Great 
Stuart Street, Darnaway Street, Randolph Crescent, and other stately streets, 
form the chief cluster of buildings, and may be considered the most superb 
parts of the modern extension of the metropolis. Here is the entrance to 
a bridge, called Dean Bridge, stretching across the deep dell or ravine at 
the bottom of which flows the Water of Leith, and north of which are St. Ber- 


'* Henry Mackenzie, the “‘ Man of Feeling,” who died in 1831, shot wild fowl on 


the site of this street. 
x 
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nard’s Crescent, Raeburn Place, &c, This bridge was completed in 1832, and 
is now the principal entrance to Edinburgh from the north. 

The extension of the New Town to the north and west absorbed public 
attention till about the year 1813, when the idea was started of opening an 
entrance from the east, and under the especial patronage of Sir John Marjori- 
banks, Bart. of Lees, an Act of Parliament was obtained in 1814, and the i 
foundation stone of a bridge, to form a connection with the Calton Hill, styled 
Regent Bridge, was laid in September 1815, and the work was completed in 
1819. The arch of this structure is 50 feet wide by about the same in height. 

On the top of the ledges of the bridge are arches and ornamental pillars of the 
Corinthian order, which on either side are connected with the houses in the line 

of street formed at the same time, and called Waterloo Place, composed of very 
superb houses of four storeys, terminated at Princes Street by a pediment and 
pillars above the lower storey. From Waterloo Place the new road, by which 
most of the vehicles and passengers from the east enter the city, proceeds by . 
a sweep round the southern face of the Calton Hill, in one part of which the 
road has been cut through the solid rock, an immense mass of ground haying 
been levelled to facilitate the ascent. The semicircular range of houses 
forming the Royal and Regent Terraces, erected on the slope of the hill, have 
a very striking effect. From the northern and eastern back of the hill, towards 
Leith, the rudiments of another New Town were simultaneously formed. 

Some years prior to the foundation of the New Town, certain private pro- 
prietors began to build lines of houses of a good style of architecture on the 
grounds to the south of the Old Town, and in this way George Square, Argyle 
Square, and Brown Square were opened for the reception of the higher class of 
citizens. The erection of these and other edifices soon suggested the necessity 
of a proper communication between them and the High Street on the plan of 
the North Bridge; and on the Ist of August, 1785, the foundation stone of a 
bridge crossing the Cowgate, styled the South Bridge, was laid, and the 
thoroughfare opened for passengers in March, 1788. The South Bridge consists 
of twenty-two arches, all of which are concealed by the buildings along its 
sides, with the exception of one at the centre spanning the Cowgate. In later 
times, the city has spread very considerably towards the south, and beyond the 
outskirts of the streets in this direction there have been erected, towards 
Newington, a variety of neat and beautiful villas, which form the residences — 
generally of the more respectable mercantile classes. From the period of the 
erection of the South Bridge, in the year 1788, no further improvements took 
place in this direction till after the opening of the Union Canal. The place of — 
shipment called Port Hopetoun has been greatly improved, by the erection of 
various new streets, one of which communicates directly with the west end of 
Princes Street or the New Town. In order to form an equally direct line of eom- 
munication with the Old Town, and generally speaking, that the High Street 
might be more thrown open to an approach from the southern districts, George 
Fourth’s Bridge — which goes off at right angles from the Lawnmarket, op- 
posite Bank Street, and stretches across the Cowgate, to a point near the 
south end of Candlemaker’s Row—was projected in 1825; and after being 
begun, and for some time left in an unfinished state through a failure of funds, 
was completed in 1836. It is in all respects a splendid erection, and has three 
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open double arches over the Cowgate, besides seven concealed arches at the 
ends, The King’s Bridge, constituting the principal feature of the new western 
approach, was projected and completed about the same time as George Fourth’s 
Bridge. It spans the hollow ground on the south side of the Castle rock in 
a single arch, and has long approaches along the face of the Castle bank to the 
Lawnmarket on one end, and on to a point near Port Hopetoun on the other.* 
Public Buildings and Monuments—The Casrie or Epinsurcn is built ona 
rugged rock, which rises almost perpendicularly on three sides, the entrance to 
it being from E., where it is defended by palisades and a dry ditch, over which 
there is a drawbridge and a gate, flanked by two batteries. Before the inyen- 
tion of gunpowder, this fortress was deemed impregnable. It was a royal re- 
sidence previous to the union of England and Scotland, and the room is still 
shown in which James VI. was born. ‘The fortress is now appropriated to the 
accommodation of troops, and it will contain more than 3000, the royal apart- 
ments having been converted into rooms for the officers. A new range of 
barracks has likewise been erected, said to be very commodious, but by no 
means advantageous to the general appearance of the place. At the time of 
the union, the Regalia of Scotland were deposited in a room called the Crown 
Room, and for a long period a notion prevailed among the populace, that they 
had been subsequently removed to London; but in 1818 a search being made, 
under the authority of a royal commission, the chest in which they had been 
placed was opened, and found to contain the crown, sceptre, sword of state, and 
silver rod of office, with a copy of the deposition. In March 1829, an addition 
was made to the curiosities of the Castle, by the restoration of an ancient piece 
of ordnance, called Mons Meg, which had been removed from the fortress and 
carried into England in 1754. It was employed at the siege of Norham Castle, 
but was rent in 1682 when firing a salute in honour of James Duke of York. 
A colossal statue in bronze, of the late Duke of York, in the robes of a Knight 
of the Garter, is placed on the esplanade of the Castle. 

The charter of foundation of the Anpey or Hotyroop is dated 1128. It was 
largely endowed by the founder David I. A large portion of the Palace was 
‘burnt by the soldiers of Oliver Cromwell, but it was rebuilt after the Restora- 
tion by Charles II. It is not known at what time a palace was first erected 
‘on this spot, The more ancient parts of that which is now in existence were 
built by James V., but it has since undergone many changes, and little if any of 
the original building remains. The edifice is 114 feet above the level of the sea, 
and is a quadrangular figure of hewn stone, with a central court surrounded 
by piazzas. At each angle of W. front are circular towers, and in the middle 
is a portico, with four columns of the Doric order, surmounted by a cupola in 
the form of a crown. The Chapel attached to the Palace was desecrated and 
‘dismantled by the mob in 1688, and in 1768 the roof fell in, and ‘thus left it 
in the ruined and dilapidated condition in which it now stands. Within this 
chapel were interred, amongst other illustrious remains, those of Queen Mag- 
dalen and Darnley. Among the curiosities exhibited in the palace of Holy- 
rood is the chamber of Queen Mary, in which may still be seen, though in a 
decayed state, the bed of that unfortunate princess. The closet where the 


* The above account of the “ Rise and Progress of the City,” has been principally 
drawn from an article in the Encyclopedia Britannica, vol. viii. pp. 416 and 417. 
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murderers of Rizzio surprised their victim is also shown to visitors. Ina hall 
or gallery, 150 fect in length, 27} in breadth and 18 in height, and which is 
adorned with the portraits of 106 Scottish monarchs, takes place the election of 
representative peers for Scotland, and the levees and entertainments given by 
the Lord High Commissioner of the General Assembly of the Church of Scot- 
land. In the south side of the quadrangle i is the Hall of State, fitted up for 
the levees of George the Fourth in 1822, and the apartments that have been 
occupied by Queen Victoria on the occasions of her yisits to Edinburgh. In — 
the east side is the suite of apartments occupied by Charles X, of France and 
his family in 1830, which many years before afforded an asylum to this prince 
and his brother, Louis XVIIT. The most remarkable circumstance connected 
with Holyrood Palace, is its privilege of affording a sanctuary to debtors. The 
limit of this privileged territory is marked in the direction of the town, by a 
strand or gutter at the foot of the Canongate, and at the distance of about a 
hundred yards from the palace.* Altogether the sanctuary describes a circle 
of about five miles, including Salisbury Crags and Arthur’s Seat. The immu- 
nities of the sanctuary have existed since the date of the monastery. Consider- 
able improvements were made on the exterior walls of the palace during 1832 
and some years previously, at the expense of the Crown. In 1851, the statue 
of her Majesty, Queen Victoria, defrayed by subscription, was allowed to be 
erected in front of the Palace. 

Tue Parcianent House of Scotland, in which the Scottish Parliament met 
before the Union, is situated in the centre of the Old Town, and separated from 
the High Street by the Cathedral of St. Giles, This structure was erected be- 
tween the years 1632 and 1640, at an expense of £11,600 sterling to the civic 
corporation. In recent times, however, with the exception of the Great Hall, it 
has been almost totally renewed. The Great Hall is 122 ft. by 49 ft., and has 
a lofty roof of carved oak, arched and disposed in the same style as that of 
Westminster Hall. This Hall, or Outer House, during session, is the daily 
resort of all persons connected with the courts. It contains statues of Henry 
Dundas, the first Lord Melville, in his robes as a peer; of Lord President 
Forbes, in his judicial costume; and of Lord President Blair.t The statue € 


* A short way up the Canongate is Queensberry House, a large plain building, creat 
ed by William, first Duke of Queensberry. It was inhabited by him, by the second i” 
and third dukes, and by the duchess of the third, daughter of Lord Clarendon, and 
cousin of sec pte and Queen Anne. It is now converted into an hospital. 


bited by Dugald Stewart, cA beGe half way up the fae on the north tae 
the Canongate Tolbooth, a dark, plain, antique building, surmounted by a small — 
spire. Fixed to the wall, at the south-east corner, is the Canongate Cross. Further 
up, on the south side of the street, is the conspicuous mansion of Moray House, 
property of the Earls of Moray, built most probably after the union of the crow 
Tn front is a massive stone balcony communicating with one of the apartments, 
overlooking the street; and in the rear is a terrace garden, where grows a thorn tree, 
said to have been planted by Queen Mary. A little below Moray House is an anti 
building, supposed to have been the town residence of the Dukes of Gordon. a 
+ “ The old Tolbooth, sometimes called, by the inhabitants ‘The Heart of Mid-_ 
Lothian,’ and which under this name has become so renowned in the novel of Sir 
Walter Scott, formerly stood in the middle of the High Street, at the north-west 
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Francis Jeffrey, designed by Steel in 1851, was also ordered to be placed in 
this hall. Adjoining the Parliament House are certain spacious apartments, 
fitted up as libraries for the Faculty of Advocates and Writers to the Signet. 
The former edifice is a large new building, facing the approach from §., and 
is the most extensive and valuable collection of books and manuscripts in Scot- 
land. The latter contains two large and beautiful apartments, decorated in 
front of the book presses with rows of columns, which produce a fine effect. 

The Scottish Supreme Courts possess accommodation for their records and 
the functionaries connected therewith, in a building styled the Genera Rects- 
ger Hovse or Scornanp, one of the most remarkable national edifices in the 
metropolis. It stands at the east extremity of Princes Street, fronting the 
thoroughfare of the North Bridge, and the interior consists principally of small 
fire proof chambers, in which are deposited state papers, title-deeds, mort- 
gages, &c. In front of the building is an elegant stone screen wall, outside 
of which is a magnificent equestrian bronze statue of the Duke of Wellington 
by Steel, erected in 1852. 

Tue Royat Institution is one of the handsomest modern buildings of which 
Edinburgh can boast. It stands at the foot of the Mound ;* fronting the open- 
ing of Hanover Street. Itis a building of Grecian Dorie architecture, from a 
design by Playfair, and surmounted by a colossal statue of Queen Vietoria by 
Steel, and contains the Hall of the Royal Society, apartments for the exhibi- 
tion of pictures, and for the Board of Manufactures and Fisheries. 

Coming eastward along Princes Street, the eye is arrested by the Monv- 
ment TO Sik Waxrer Scorr, which is thus described in Black's Picturesque 
Tourist —“ The design was furnished by George M. Kemp, an architect wholly 
unknown to fame, until declared the successful competitor for this honour, and 
who died before the structure was completed. The foundation was laid on the 
15th of August, 1840, and the building finished in 1844, Its height is 200 ft. 
6 inches, and its cost £15,650. A stair of 287 steps, conducts to the gallery 
at the top, from which a splendid view of Edinburgh is obtained. In each 
front of the monument above the principal arch are six small niches, making 
a total of twenty-four in the main structure, besides thirty-two others in the 
piers and abutment towers. These niches are to be occupied by sculptural 
impersonations of the characters, historical and fanciful, pourtrayed in the writ- 
ings of Sir Walter. The following statues fill the four principal niches which 
crown the four lowest arches :—JIn the northern niche, facing Prince's Strect, 
is the statue of Prince Charles (from Waverly), drawing his sword. In the 
eastern niche, on the side next the Calton Hill, is Meg Merrilees (from Guy 


corner of St Giles’ Church. This gloomy looking building was built in 1561. From 
that period till the year 1640 it served for the accommodation of Parliament and the 
Courts of Justice, as well as for the confinement of prisoners; but after the erection of 
the present Parliament House it was employed only as a prison. Its situation, 
jammed as it was into the middle of one of the chief thoroughfares of the city, was 
-signally inconvenient; and in 1817, when the new prison was prepared for the recep- 
‘tion of inmates, the ancient pile of the Tolbooth was demolished. The great entrance 
‘door, with its ponderous padlock and key, were removed to Abbotsford, the seat of 
‘Sir Walter Scott, where they are now to be seen with the other curiosities of the 
place.’—Black’s Tourist, p. 42. 
 * At the head of the Mound is the College of the Free Church. 
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Mannering) breaking the sapling over the head of Lucy Bertram. In the 
southern niche, next the Old Town, is the statue of the Lady of the Lake, 
stepping from a boat to the shore, and in the western niche is the Last Min- 
strel, playing on his harp. A statue of George Heriot is to fill one of the vacant 
niches on the west side. Other statues for the remaining niches are in pro- 
gress. The marble statue of Scott by Steel, a fine work of art, and a most 
faithful likeness, was placed in the monument on the 15th of August, 1846,” 

Proceeding further along Princes Street to the east, we arrive at the Register 
House, already adverted to, opposite to which is the THearre, “ its exterior 
plain almost to meanness,” but excellent in its internal accommodation. Passing 
the Intann Revenve Orrice and Posr Orricr on Waterloo Bridge, and ascend- 
ing the Calton Ifill, 350 ft. above level of the sea, the tourist surveys Netson’s 
Monument, on the summit of a rocky eminence, one of the most prominent but 
unsightly objects* in Edinburgh. The “ Nationa Monumenr”’ also occupies a 
prominent position on the hill. It was begun by a body of subscribers in 1822, 
and was intended to be an exact model of the Parthenon at Athens, and to com- 
memorate the heroes who fell at Waterloo. Here are also the graceful Monv- 
ment To DugALp Stewart, a reproduction, with some variations, of the choragic 
Monument of Lysicrates. Near this isa Monument to Proressor PLayrai, 
On the opposite side is the Calton Burying Ground, where is erected a circular 
tower to the memory of Davin Hume the historian, the space within its area 
being now used as a place of sepulture for his family connections. Immediately 
to the east is an obelisk, ereeted in 1845, to the memory of Murr, Sxirvine, 
Gerratp, and Marearort, who suffered banishment for their efforts in the cause 
of popular freedom in 1794. On the 8. edge of the hill is the turreted structure 
of the Jain, which, with the BripEwett united, is the general city prison, and 
forms a picturesque object on entering Edinburgh from the cast; and on south 
side of the hill is a Monument to Burns, on the spot where he is said to have 
written his poetic address—‘ Edina! Scotia’s darling seat.’’t 

Lorp Metyinie’s Monument, an elegant fluted column in the centre of St. 
Andrew Square, was finished in 1828. It was raised by subscriptions chiefly 
among gentlemen connected with the royal navy. On the summit is a colossal 
figure of the above nobleman cut in freestone. ‘This beautiful column rises to_ 
the height of 136 feet, is modelled after Trajan’s pillar at Rome, and forms 
altogether a yery prominent and striking object. 

In George Street, at the crossing of Hanover Strect, stands a pedestal, sur- 
mounted with a figure in bronze of Groner IV., erected in 1852 in commemo- 
ration of the visit of his Majesty to Scotland in 1822. A similar pedestal and 
figure of Mr. Pirr, erected in George Street, at the crossing of Frederick 
Street, in 1833. Both statues are by Chantrey. 

Assemblies and balls are held under the influence of ladies of distinction in a 
large building in-George Street, called the Assemety Rooms, erected in 1787. 
The Music Hall, a recent addition to the original edifice, forms the largest of 
the apartments, and is fitted up in a style of great splendour. 


“ “ Modelled exactly after a Dutch skipper’s spy-glass or a butter churn.” — Modern 
Athens. London, 1825. ; 

+ The statue of the poet, by Flaxman, which for some time adorned the interior, has 
now been placed in the University Library. 
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Among many interesting objects that crowd upon us, we may mention the 
house of John Knox, at the head of the Netherbow. The West Bow was, 
before the erection of the North and South Bridges, the principal ayenue by 
which wheel-carriages reached the more elevated streets of the city, and has 
been ascended by Anne of Denmark, James I., and Charles I., by Oliver Crom- 
well, Charles I1., and James VI.;* the place of execution of many criminals; 
and the scene of the Porteous mob. The house, No, 24 Moray Place, will 
ever be regarded with veneration as the residence of the late Lord Jeffrey; 
39 Castle Street as the town residence of Sir Walter Scott; the third flat of 
the house of No. 21 St. Andrew Square, as the place where Lord Brougham 
was born; the house directly opposite in 8. W. corner, with entrance from 
St. David's Street, as the residence of David Hume; and the spot where the 
City Crosst formerly stood, which is now indicated by a radiated pavement, 
about 25 yards from the entrance to the Royal Exchange Buildings, opposite 
St. Giles’s Cathedral, where the City Courts are held for the transaction of 
municipal business. 


*Dun-Edin’s cross, a pillar'd stone, 
Rose on a turret octagon, 
But now is razed that monument 
Whence royal edict rang, 
And voice of Scotland’s law was sent 
In glorious trumpet clang. 
O! be his tomb as lead to lead; 
Upon its dull destroyer’s head 
A minstrel’s malison is said.”’— Marmion, Canto vy. stanza 25, 


Educational and Literary Institutions— Edinburgh has long been celebrated 
for its educational establishments, the chicf of which is the University. This 
institution was founded by Royal Charter of James VI. in 1553, when the first 
professor was appointed, to which others have been added at different periods. 


* Chambers’s Traditions of Edinburgh, p. 140; Black's Picturesque Tourist, p. 52. 

+ “'Dhis was a structure of mixed architecture, partly Grecian and partly Gothic, 
octagonal in form, and 16 feet in diameter; and after rising about 15 feet in height, it 
‘shot aloft from its centre an octagonal pillar equal in height to itself, and surmounted 
by & unicorn embracing an upright spear of nearly twice its own length. At each 
angle of the main building was an Ionic pillar, projecting at the top into a species of 
Gothic bastion, and between the pillars, before being surmounted by the bastions, were 
modern arches. Over the arches, in the spaces between the bastions, heads were 
sculptured in the manner of a modern medallion, and over that which fronted the 
eastern part of the High Street were sculptured, in alto relievo, the city arms. The 
access to the building was by a door which fronted the Netherbow, and gave ingress 
to a staircase leading to the platform on the summit. The pillar which rose from this 
platform was 18 inches in diameter, and had a Corinthian capital spangled with 
thistles. The Town Council of the day — proving themselves to be of the same kidney 
as the Mohammedan destroyers of the Alexandrian Library, the Goth and Vandal 
desolators of Rome, and the plodding ‘turn the penny’ speculators, once potatoe fed 
Weavers, but eventually monied, opulent, and signally illiterate and self-conceited 
‘practical men’ of a manufacturing town— conceived the beautiful cross—such a 
structure as their booby heads could not have devised in a millennium—to be an 
obstruction in the thoroughfare of the High Street—where a dozen structures of its bulk 
might have stood without molesting even the ten thousand cartersof Glasgow, had it been 
placed in that noisiest of all other cities, and much less the few carriage and cab-drivers 
of Edinburgh—and in 1756 it was ordered tobe pulled down.” — Full. Gav. p. 455. 
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About the year 1660, by means of benefactions from public bodies and from 
private individuals, the establishment had attained a respectable rank among 
similar institutions. As a school of medicine it first rose into repute under 
Dr. Alexander Munro, who became professor of anatomy in 1720, and in this’ 
branch of science it attained a distinguished pre-eminence under the direction 
of Gregory, Cullen, &c. In the other branches of knowledge its reputation 
was gradually exalted to the highest pitch, by Maclaurin, Black, Ferguson, 
Stewart, Robertson, and other eminent men, whose talents enabled them to 
extend the boundaries of knowledge, and whose genius shed a lustre over the 
age and country to which they belonged. The decay and insufficiency of the 
old building had been long complained of, and at length in 1789 the founda- 
tion was laid of a new and extensive structure, the plan of which was altered 
and modified, and the building ultimately finished in conformity with a very 
skilful and tasteful design furnished by Mr. William Playfair, This splen- 
did edifice forms a parallelogram, enclosing a quadrangular court. The sides of 
this court are oceupied with the class rooms, the museum, and the library, In 
the middle of the front are three entrances to the court, consisting of lofty 
porticos penetrating the building. 

The number of professorships is thirty-three, and these are divided into four 
Faculties, viz.—Theology, Law, Medicine, and Arts.* The latter includes all 
the chairs devoted to literature and general science, The Principal and Pro- 
fessors constitute the Senatus Academicus; and the Lord Provost of the City, 
for the time being, assumes the title of Lord Rector. 

The magistrates and town council are the patrons of the University, and 
have the nomination to the greater number of the chairs: the others are under 
the patronage of the Crown, except three, the patronage of which is shared by 
the faculty of advocates, the writers to the signet, and the town council. The 
degrees it bestows are the same asin the other Scottish colleres—namely, those 
of doctor of divinity, doctor of laws, doctor of medicine, and master of arts. 
The terms of the College are, a winter session of about six months, beginning 
in November, and a summer session of about three months, from May to 
August. During the latter term, the lectures are confined to botany, natural 
history, midwifery, medical jurisprudence, and clinical lectures on medicine and 
surgery. The total number of students who matriculated in the session of 1851-2 — 
was 1339; medical students, 460; literary ditto, 631; law ditto, 248. Martri- 
culation in Theological Hall, 75. Medical graduates, 51. The numberof those 
who graduated in arts in 1850 was 67. 

The Cotrrer Museum is remarkable for the variety, singularity, and import- 
ance of its contents, and is particularly rich in objects of natural history, amongst 
which are specimens of upwards of 3000 birds, foreign and British, The 
Museum ocenpies two large rooms, each 90 feet by 30, besides minor apartments, 

The Correce Lisrary consists of about 100,000 volumes. It is supported by 

* Edinburgh University is comparatively ill endowed. Twenty-four professors, in- 
eluding the principal, receive at an average about £120a year each; but while several 
receive considerably more than this sum, others receive proportionally less. The 
Professors of Pathology, Chemistry, Materia Medica, Theory of Physic, Practice of 
Physic, Midwifery, and Clinical Medicine, receive no fixed salaries. A Professorship 


of Music has been recently established, in consequence of a bequest to that effect 
by the late General Reid, with an annual salary of £300, . 


. 
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a fund, formed by a contribution exigible from every student who matriculates, 
fiye pounds payable by every professor on his admission, and a portion of the 
fees of graduates both in medicine and arts. It is besides entitled, along with 
the other libraries belonging to the Scottish universities, to a copy of every 
work published in Great Britain. 

There are thirty-four foundations for bursaries, the benefit of which is ex- 
tended to eighty students. The greater number of these bursaries do not exceed 
in value £10 per annum, their ageregate amount being only £1172 a-year. Mr. 
Lennie, teacher in Edinburgh, left in 1852 certain bequests, for founding four 
bursaries in the University of Edinburgh of £12 each, to be called “* The Lennie 
Bursaries.” The bursaries are given for the purpose of obtaining “literary 
education” only; and with a view to encourage habits of independence and self- 
reliance, the bursars are enjoined to repay the amounts received by them as soon 
as they are able—the sums repaid to be distributed in the same way, and for a 
similar object; and for the purpose of inducing bursars to refund, those who do 
50, are to have the nomination of their successors. 

The celebrity of Edinburgh as a place of education, has been in some mea- 
sure derived from the schools of a number of private lecturers of eminence, in 
their several departments of science, particularly in medicine. These lecturers 
are chiefly members of the Royal College of Surgeons. This body was incor- 
porated by charterin 1778. The hall of the Royal College is a little south of the 
University in Nicolson Street, and is an elegant classic building of the Grecian 
Doric order, designed by Playfair. Its museum is extremely valuable, and rich in 
anatomical and surgieal preparations. The Physicians’ Hall, in Queen’s Street, 
is also a fine building. 

The High School is the chief seminary in Edinburgh for classical education. 
Its origin may be traced to an early period in the sixteenth century, but it has 
been greatly extended and improved in recent times. It now occupies a splen- 
did structure on the south side of the Calton Hill, facing the road that sweeps 


_ round that eminence. The design was furnished by Mr. Thomas Hamilton, 


and the foundation stone was laid on the 28th of July 1825. The main build- 
ing extends about 270 feet in front, and in the centre of the edifice is a magni- 
ficent hexastyle Dorie portico. On each side of the portico there is a corridor, 
the entablature of which is supported by six Doric columns. The apartments, 
which are entered through a spacious play-ground, consist of a large hall of 


" 75 by 43 feet, and rooms for the accommodation of the various classes taught in 


the establishment. ‘There is also the Edinburgh Academy ;* and a number of 


* “Th 1823, the increasing population of the city appeared to demand the institution 

of another seminary for the same branches of learning as the High School. The new 
academy was accordingly then founded in the northern suburbs of the city, by an 
influential body of the inhabitants; and its situation renders it more convenient for 
those residing in the neighbourhood, In both institutions the instruction of the pupils 
is conducted with the utmost zeal and success, many of them, after completing their 
curriculum of study, carrying off the highest honours in the universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge, Still more recently has been instituted the Southern Academy, for the 
‘convenience of the inhabitants in that quarter of the city. Here also the instruction 
of the pupils is most judiciously superintended. ‘To the admirable mental culture 
these institutions afford may principally be imputed the advanced intelligence which 
distinguishes the great body of the inhabitants of the Scottish metropolis, a large pro- 
portion of the children of the higher and middle classes receiving their education in 
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private academies throughout the city, normal schools for the education of 
teachers, several free schools, and many on moderate seales of charges. There 
are several sessional schools, which are entirely under the control and patronage 
of the kirk sessions of the respective parishes where they are situated. The 
teacher is allowed a fixed salary from the funds of the church, so that the fees 
are extremely moderate. 

Edinburgh has the merit of having been the place in which one of these use- 
ful institutions called ‘‘ Schools of Arts” was first established. To enumerate 
the various associations of a literary or educational nature were impossible, but 
we may mention the Royal Society, of which General Sir T. Macdougall Bris- 
bane is President, and which holds its meetings once a fortnight during the 1 
winter months, when papers connected with the varied departments of science 
and learning, falling within the scope of the Society’s plan, are read by the 
members; a flourishing Philosophical Society in Queen Street, in which 
lectures by men eminent in literature, science, and the arts, are given; an 
Antiquarian Society, whose museum is at 24 George Street;* a Military and 
Naval Academy; the Wernerian Natural History Society ; the Royal Physical 
Society; the Royal Institution for the Encouragement of the Fine Arts; the 
Botanical Society ;t the Caledonian Horticultural Society; the Bannatyne 
Club; the Astronomical Institution of Edinburgh, with its Observatory on the 
top of the Calton Hill, &c. &c, Amongst the clubs may be mentioned the New 
Club in Princes Street, an association of noblemen and gentlemen, partaking of 
the character of a joint-stock hotel and reading-room; the Celtic Society; the 
Six Feet Club, and a number of others for purposes of social amusement. The 
total abstinence societies in Edinburgh in 1851-2 numbered 17,000 adults and 
10,000 juveniles. 

Educational Hospitals— Heriot’s Hospital was founded about the beginning 
of the seventeenth century by George Heriot, goldsmith and jeweller to James 
VI., who died in 1624, leaving £23,625, 10s. 34d. to be appropriated to the 
founding and endowing of the hospital which bears his name, for the mainte- 


one or other of these seminaries. Besides the public institutions, there are many 
admirably conducted private schools. Those interested in the instruction of the humbler 
ranks, would do well to visit Dr. Bell’s School in Niddry Street, where a very large 
number of children of both sexes receive the benefit of a useful education.” — Black's 
Tourist, 26. , 

* “ Among the relics of antiquity preserved in this collection, may be mentioned the 
colours carried by the Covenanters during the civil war; the stool which Jenny Geddes, 
in her zeal against Prelacy, launched at the head of the Bishop of Edinburgh in St. 
Giles Church; and the Maiden or Scottish guillotine, with which the Earl of Morton, 
the Marquess of Argyle, Sir Robert Spottiswood, and many other distinguished persons 
were beheaded.” — Black's Tourist, p. 73. 

} Connected with the University is the Botanic Garden, on the north side of the 
city, a little to the northward of the village of Canonmills. It consists of 12 acres of 
ground, and contains a very extensive collection of plants. It is under the charge of 
the Professor of Botany in the University. The public is freely admitted to the garden 
daily, and every Saturday to the magnificent hot-houses and conservatories. The 
Zoological Gardens are at the north end of Claremont Street, opposite St. Mary’s Church, 

+ Near Howard Place is situated the garden belonging to this society, containing 
10 acres, and commanding one of the finest views of Edinburgh from the north. 
“Strangers are admitted by an order from members of the society, or on application 
to the curator of the garden.” — Black's Tourist. a 
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nance and education of children, the sons of burgesses of the city “who are not 
able to maintain them.” ‘The magistrates, town council, and ministers of the 
fown were nominated the governors, and certain trustees were appointed to 
superintend the execution of the will. The building of the Hospital, which is 
from a design by Inigo Jones, was begun in 1628, and after some interruptions, 
completed in 1650, and opened in 1659, when 30 boys only were admitted. 
There are now 180 on the establishment, all of whom are comfortably lodged, 
fed, and clothed, and taught Greek, Latin, French, English, writing, arithmetic, 
bookkeeping, mathematics, geography, drawing, the elements of music, and 
practical mechanics. On leaving the Hospital they are furnished with a libe- 
ral supply of articles of dress of their own choosing, and such of them as are 
apprenticed to trades receive an apprentice fee of £50, besides an allowance of 
clothing at the expiration of their indentures. Those who are distinguished 
by their literary attainments, and desire to enter the University, receive bur- 
saries of £30 per annum for four years. Ten other bursaries of £20 each for 
the same period are bestowed upon young men unconnected with the Hospital, 
who give proofs of superior talents. Boys are not admitted under seven years 
of age, and generally leave it at fourteen. The Hospital is situated in the south 
part of the town, and was in 1832-33 improved in its external appearance, and 
a lodge erected at the principal entrance, which is a beautiful miniature of the 
Hospital.* 

George Watson’s Hospital is for the benefit of the children and grandchildren 
of decayed merchants of the city of Edinburgh. The education is much the 
same as in Heriot’s Hospital, and the number of boys is about eighty-six.t 

The Merchant Maiden Hospital is for the maintenance and education of the 
daughters of merchant burgesses in the city. Nearly 100 girls are at present 
inmates. The building is of Grecian architecture, and situated near the 
Meadows. 

_ The Trades’ Maiden Hospital on §. side of Argyle Square, was endowed by 
the trades of the city for the maintenance and education of the daughters of 
decayed tradesmen, and supports about fifty girls. 

The Orphan Hospital is an elegant building on the lands of Dean, to the 
west of the New Town, and maintains and educates about 100 children of both 
sexes. John Watson’s Institution, similar in principle to the Orphan Hospital, 
endowed from funds left by John Watson, writer to the signet, in 1759, main- 
tains 420 children. A little to the south is Stewart's Hospital, nearly finished, 
endowed from funds left by Mr. Daniel Stewart, late of the Exchequer, who 
died in 1814. Poor boys of the name of Stewart and Macfarlane have the 


preference. 


* Tn 1836, an Act was obtained from Parliament empowering the governors to extend 
the benefits of the institution, and employ their surplus funds in establishing free 
schools in the different parishes of the city. Ten of these schools are already in full 
operation, in which very nearly 3000 children of both sexes are instructed in the usual 
branches of a parochial education, the females being in addition taught sewing and 
knitting. This great scheme of instruction, when complete, must prove of incalculable 

benefit to the community, as the advantages of a substantial education will be brought 
within the reach of every citizen however humble. 

+ After October 1852, twelve boys are to be admitted as day scholars, not under ten 
nor above twelve years of age. 
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Donaldson’s Hospital (the founder of which was a printer in Edinburgh, and 


died in 1830, leaving £240,000 for the building of the hospital, and maintain-— 
ing and educating 300 poor youths of both sexes), stands to the west of the am 


and is a splendid edifice in the Elizabethan style of architecture. 


Hospitals for the Indigent, &c.—Trinity Hospital, the oldest charitable inal 
tution in the city, was founded by Mary of Gueldres, in the year 1461. The 
building no longer exists, but those dependant on the charity are distributed 
through the other hospitals. There are about 100 out-pensioners. The mage ; 


strates and town council are the governors. 

The Royal Infirmary was established in 1736. All classes of persons are Pi 
missible. Besides the relief afforded to patients, clinical lectures, or discourses 
on the cases in the several wards, are delivered within the walls by certain Pro- 
fessors of the University. The expense incurred by this institution is liquidated 
by endowments, private subscriptions, &c.* 

James Gillespie, the founder of the hospital known by his name, was a shop- 
keeper in Edinburgh, and endowed, by testamentary disposition, the hospital for 
the maintenance of indigent old men and women, and for the elementary edu- 
cation of 100 poor boys. Its governors are the master and twelve assistants 
of the Merchant Company, four old bailies, the old dean of guild, and the 
ministers of the Tolbooth and St, Stephen’s churches. The name of Gillespie 
has a preference in admission. 

Sir W. Fettes, Bart., who died in 1836, left the greater part of his large for- 
tune to endow an institution for the maintenance of poor boys and girls; and 
Chalmers, a plumber, who died the same year, left the sum of £30,000 to 
endow an hospital “ for the sick and hurt.” 


Banks— Although not an extensive trading or commercial town, Edinburgh 
exerts great influence over all branches of commerce in Scotland, by means of 


its banking associations, which supply capital to almost every seat of industry 


throughout the country. The oldest institution of this description is the Bank — 


of Scotland, which had the merit of originating and establishing the distinctive 
principles of the Scottish banking system, and stands at the foot of Bank Street, 
“an edifice of high architectural merit.’ The Commercial Bank, situated in 
George Street, from its beauty of architecture, and magnificent accommodations, 


will well repay a visit. On the front of the building is a noble Corinthian portico, 


above which is a pediment, filled with sculptured representations, emblematical 
of commercial, agricultural, and manufacturing enterprise. ‘The Edinburgh 
and Glasgow Bank, also in George Street; the British Linen Company’s Bank, 
the Western, and National Banks, in St. Andrew Square, are also chaste and 
elegant structures; especially the British Linen Company’s Bank, which was 


* Besides the endowments for the relief of the destitute, there are many other 
charitable associations maintained by private subscription. Among these may be 
mentioned the House of Refuge, the House of Industry, the Stranger’s Friend Society, 
the Blind Asylum, the Deaf aud Dumb Institution, the Night Asylum for the House- 
less, the Society for the Relief of the Destitute Sick, the Society for the Relief of 
Indigent Old Men, and two similar institutions for fhe Relief of Old Women; the 
Seaman’s Friend Society, and the Society for clothing the Industrious Poor; the 
Magdalene and Lunatic Asylums. 

There are also many public Dispensaries and a Lying-in Hospital, where medicines 
and medical attendance are gratuitously afforded to the poor—See Black's Guide, p. 60, 
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finished in 1852, exhibiting great taste, with superb designs and workmanship, 
in its rich sculpturings and magnificent decorations, the tympanum of the 
pediment being surmounted by six statues, symbolical of agriculture, science, 
architecture, manufactures, commerce, and navigation, whilst the large room in 
the interior is adorned by massive pillars of the richest Peterhead granite, and 
by busts in relievo of Admiral Duncan, Adam Smith, Sir Ralph Abercromby, 
Rennie and Watt, Napier of Merchiston, Fletcher of Saltoun, Duke of Argyle, 
Lord Kames, George Buchanan, Sir Walter Scott, and Sir David Wilkie, 
The Royal Bank stands apart from the other buildings in St. Andrew Square, 
and has in front of it an equestrian statue of the Earl of Hopetoun. 

Public Baths.— These baths originated in a movement of the working classes 
of Edinburgh in 1544, and it was expected that by means of subscriptions 
among those classes, as well as among the public generally, a suite of baths 
accessible on the most moderate terms would be established. The subscriptions 
began with spirit, but fell considerably short of the anticipated amount. Mean- 
while property was purchased at Calton: this property was afterwards sold at 
a small profit to the North British Railway Company, by whom it was required, 
and other property was purchased in Nicolson Square. The principal debt is one 
of upwards of £1(4)0 for money borrowed from the National Bank. This money 
was lent only by a certain number of persons giving a personal obligation for 
the amount. The parties who incurred this responsibility became, of necessity, 
the immediate managers of the baths. The wish of the managers, however, has 
always been to clear off the debts of the concern, and to hand over the present 
temporary management to a mixed committee of delegates from the trades and 
others, as was originally intended. Latterly, the baths have been conducted in 
a highly satisfactory manner, and to appearance the future cost of maintenance 
will be comparatively trifling. The number of baths taken is gradually increas- 
ing—a sure indication that a taste for the bath is spreading among the working 
and other classes in Edinburgh. There is in fact nothing to regret, but the 
burden of debt which presses on the concern, and prevents the extension and 
cheapening of baths for workmen, for whose comfort no attention has been 
spared. ‘The baths are open every lawful day for the inspection or use of 
visitors. In 1848, 17,529 baths were taken; in 1849, 19,465; in 1850, 22,913; 
and in 1851, 24,822. The money drawn in 1848 was £396, 8s. 93d. ; in 1849, 
£454, 25. 9d.; in 1850, £516, 12s. 3d; and in 1851, £569, 2s. Od. 

Cemeteries—Six beautifully arranged and elegantly ornamented cemeteries 
are in the environs of the city—Warriston, N. of the New Town; the Dean 
and Dalry on W.; the Grange and Newington on S.; and Rosebank, between 
Edinburgh and Leith on E. 

Ecclesiastical Buildings—Originally the city consisted of only one parish, of 
which the ancient church of St. Giles was the place of public worship. ‘This 
venerable fabric occupies a prominent situation in the centre of the Old Town, 
on the south side of the High Street. The first certain intelligence regarding it 
occurs in 1359, when a charter was granted by David II., bestowing some land 
on a chaplain who officiated at one of its altars. The building was originally 
cruciform, and of Gothic architecture, but rather substantial than elegant. 
From the centre of the whole there rises a square tower, the top of which is 
encircled with open figured stone work, whilst from each corner of the tower 
springs an arch; and the four meeting together, produce the appearance of an 
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imperial crown. These arches are highly ornamented with small pinnacles, J 
and from the apex rises an equally ornamented short spire. This elegant object 
is prominent above the whole of the town, and being 161 feet in height, it may — 
be seen at a great distance. After the Reformation, the church was divided by 4 
internal walls into separate places of worship, called the High Church, the Old 
Church, the Tolbooth Church, and the New North Church.* Between the years 
1529-33, this extensive edifice was remodelled, and greatly improved in exter- 
nal appearance, by an entire casing of new walls. It now forms two churches, — 
and contains also a spacious hall, intended as a place of meeting for the General 
Assembly, but which was found unfit for the purpose; and Victoria Hall, near 
George Fourth Bridge, the foundation stone of which was laid during the visit 
of her Majesty four years ago, was accordingly erected, and is also used as one 
of the city churches. The noble spire of this building, which rises to the height _ 
of 241 feet, is one of the finest modern ornaments of the city. The lengthof 
the building from E. to W. is 141 ft. The design is by Mr. Gillespie Graham. 
Trinity College Church, which is next in point of antiquity to St. Giles, was 
originally situated on the low ground east from the North Bridge. It was 
founded in 1462 by Mary of Gueldres, widow of James II. In 1587, the ma- 
gistrates restored an hospital which had formerly belonged to the establish- 
ment, and which still exists. ‘The body of its royal foundress lay interred in 

an aisle on the north side of the church; and within its walls were likewise the 
remains of many persons celebrated in Scottish history, This ancientedifice 
being in the way of the North British Railway, it became necessary to pull it 
down ; and the remains of its i)lustrious foundress were deposited in the church- 
yard at Holyrood Palace. 

At the point where the High Street and North and South Bridges cross each 
other, stands the Tron Church. The old wooden spire having been destroyed by 
fire in 1524, a new one was erected in 1828. Its clock is provided with a dial 
plate of dimmed glass, which is lighted with gas from the inside after nightfall. 

The Old Greyfriars’ Church was built in 1612, but it was not constituted a 
parish till 1722. Previously to this, in May 1718, its spire was blown up by — 
gunpowder, which had been lodged in it by the town authorities for security. 
The New Greyfriars’ Church was built in 1721. The Old Greyfriars’ Church 
was remarkable for being the place where the National Covenant was begun 
to be signed in 1638, and for having had the historian of Charles V. as its 
minister. Both churches were destroyed by fire in 1845, and the Old Grey- 
friars’ is still in ruins. In the churchyard are interred George Buchanan, the 
accomplished Latin poet and preceptor of James VI.; Principal Robertson, 
the historian; Allan Ramsay, the Scottish poet ; Dr. Black, the distinguished 
chemist; Dr. Hugh Blair; Colin Maclaurin; Dr. M‘Crie, the biographer of 
Knox ; and other eminent men. 

Lady Yester’s Church was founded in 1647 by Dame Margaret Ker, Lady 

* In the High Church the magistrates of the city and the judges of the Court of 
Session attend divine service in their official robes. The patronage of these, as well — 
as of all the other city parishes, is vested in the magistrates and town council. The — 
remains of John Knox, the intrepid ecclesiastical reformer, were deposited in the 
cemetery of St. Giles, which formerly occupied the ground where the buildings of the 
Parliament Square now stand. In this church the Regent Murray, who zealously 


oa the Reformation, and Napier of Merchiston, the inventor of logarithms, lie_ 
interred. I 
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Yester. The original edifice having become ruinous, it was rebuilt in 1803. 
It is situated in Infirmary Street, and has no spire. 

St. Andrew’s Church was erected in 1781. The body of the building is of an 

oval form, with an exceedingly handsome spire in front, partly resting on 
four Corinthian pillars, and rising to a height of 168 feet. 
_ St. George’s Church, which is situated on the west side of Charlotte Square, was 
founded in the year 1811, and opened in 1814. It is a huge square fabric, in a 
plain Grecian style. From the centre rises a tower, surmounted with a dome 
150 feet in height, somewhat in imitation of St. Paul’s, London. 

St. Mary’s Church stands in Belleyue Crescent, and was opened in the year 1824. 

It is of an oblong figure, with a front of considerable elegance, consisting of a 
portico with a range of pillars of the Corinthian order supporting a pediment, 
from which rises a spire. 

St. Stephen’s Church, situated at the north extremity of St. Vincent Street, was 
opened in 1828. It is ornamented with a square tower of the Roman order, of 
solid proportions, 1624 feet in height, terminated at the top with a balustrade. 

St. Cuthbert’s or the West Church, is situated in the low grounds between the 
western extremity of Princes Street and the Castle, and is an unsightly pile of 
huge dimensions, with a spire at the western extremity, and stands in the 
midst of an extensive burying ground. 

_ §t. John’s Episcopal Chapel is contiguous to the West Church, and is an elegant 
structure of the florid Gothic order. St. Paul’s Episcopal Chapel in York Place 
is also a Gothic structure of singular elegance. 

The Roman Catholic Chapel in Broughton Street is a large edifice with a 
Gothic gable front. 

‘Edinburgh possesses a number of places of public worship belonging to the 
United Secession Church and other Presbyterian Dissenting bodies. The 
following are those of most note—Nicolson Street Chapel, founded in 1819. 
It has a broad and lofty Gothic front, with pinnacles rising to the height of 
ninety feet. Broughton Place Chapel is a modern building with a Grecian 
front, portico, and range of Doric columns. Rose Street Chapel is a handsome 
structure of plain Grecian architecture, built in 1830. 

Manufactures and Trade—Edinburgh, though particularly well situated for 
manufactures as to water, coals, facilities of communication, and relative posi- 
tion, has never been famous as a manufacturing city ; but Leith, which may be 
considered its seaport, holds a conspicuous rank for its extensive shipping, &c. 
Coach-building, flint-glass making, and strong ale brewing are its chief manu- 
factures. Edinburgh has long held a high standing as a printing and publish- 
ing centre,* with copperplate and lithographic engraving, bookbinding, type 


# “Tjiterature may in a sense be called the staple produce of the metropolis. In 
the printing of law papers for the legal functionaries, of Bibles and school-books for 
general diffusion over Scotland, of numerous periodicals of national circulation, and 
volumes of ponderous works of popular attraction or standard and enduring value, 
_@ proportion of operatives and of literary persons — particularly of the former —in- 
comparably greater is employed in Edinburgh than in any other town of the three 
kingdoms except London. So late as near the close of the eighteenth century, lite- 
rature, in the striet sense of the word, was little more an article of manufacture than 
in any Scottish provincial town; but it started up with an energy, and proceeded with 
attractions, and increased with a rapidity, which have eventually earned for the city 
the name ‘Modern Athens,’ in compliment more to her learnedness, and her being 
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foundries, and those trades connected with literature. Paper is manufactured 
to a great extent in the county, but none of the mills are in the immed 
Vicinity of the city. There are some other branches of manufacture, such as. 
candles, soap, shawls, and linens, but upon a very limited scale. 

Ecclesiastical Statistics— The ancient royalty is now divided into ten parishes, 
viz.—Tolbooth; High Church; Trinity College; Old Church; Tron Church; 
New North; St. John’s; Wester or New Greyfriars ; Taster or Old rey 
friars, and Lady Yester’s. 

The extended royalty contains five parishes—St. Andrew’s parish; St. - 
George’s parish ; St. Mary’s parish; St. Stephen’s parish, and Greenside ~ 
parish. There is also St. Cuthbert’s parish and Canongate parish. st 

The Chapels of Ease are— Buccleuch, St. David’s, the Dean, Lady Glenor- 
chy’s, Morningside, Newington, all in St, Cuthbert’s parish; St. Luke’s in the 
extended royalty (shut up), and New Street, in the parish of Canongate. Be- 
sides these, there are the quoad sacra churches of St, Bernard’s in St. Cuth- 
bert’s parish, and the Gaelic Church, situated in the ancient royalty. These 
were formerly Chapels of Ease, but have been erected as quoad sacra a 
under the powers of 7th and 8th Vict. c. 44 (19th July 1844.) 

From the Report of the Religious Instruction Commission in 1836, it pe 
ascertained that there were seats let in the churches of the city to the number 
of 11,503; and according to the same returns, the attendance in these churches 
amounted to 13,401. By the return of the town council, as at 20th February, 
1851, the number let is reduced to 7354 (unlet, 7463), which, in the same 
proportion the sittings in 1836 bore to the attendance, would give of attendance — 
now 8445. Besides these churches, there are others connected with the Estab- 
lishment in Canongate and West Church parishes, which, by the returns to the — 
Commissioners, contained let sittings to the amount of 6817, and were attended 
by 8100. Assuming that the sittings and attendance in these are one-third 
less now than in 1836, which is a very moderate supposition, there would now 
be in them 4545 let sittings, and an attendance of 5400, making the total 


the emporium of the nation’s means of knowledge, than evén to the characteristic 
features of her topographical position. The Encyclopedia Britannica was the first 
large work which the Edinburgh press produced, and bulky and magnificent as it 
was, it gave but imperfect indication of the spirit of achievement which had been 
roused. The beautiful, and incessant, and very varied productions of the Ballant 7 
press, combined with the princely speculations of Constable, and the corruseations } 
talent which played from the literary coteries of the Edinburgh Review and Black- 
wood's Magazine, were the first demonstrations to the world that Edinburgh was 
taking her place as a manufactory and a mart of literature. But the machinery of 
publishing was as yet chiefly propelled by one individual, and after his death, seemed 
for a time to be obscured partially from view; but it has since been greatly 
tiplied in its powers, and advantageously distributed among many possessors, and 
works with the yigour and the glee of healthful competition.’— Full. Gaz., p. 562. a 

“ The Edinburgh Review, the North British Review, Blackwood’s Magazine, Taits 
Magazine” (lately transferred to London), the Medical Journal, the Journal of Agri- 
culture, and the Philosophical Journal, are some of the more important periodical 
publications. In circulation, it is worthy of remark, that both Blackwood and Tait’s- 
Magazines far exceed any of their London contemporaries. Ae 

Chambers’ Journal is also deserving of notice as being the first and most exten- 3 
sively circulated of the periodicals of its class.” — Black's Guide, p. 20. 

There are fourteen newspapers, of which one is published thrice a week, seven 
twice a week, and the rest weekly. 


F 
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attendance in the Established churches 13,848.* But according to the return, 
certified by the session clerks, under the authority of the kirk sessions, laid 
before the Committee of the House of Commons, on the Annuity Tax, in 
1851, by the Rey. Dr. Clark, of St. Andrews, Edinburgh, the numbers in 
the ancient and extended royalties are thus given—‘ Old Church parish, 
communicants, 254; congregation, 437. Trinity College parish, communicants, 
237; congregation, 317. Tron Church parish, communicants, 300; congrega- 
tion, 440. St. John’s parish, communicants, 432; congregation, 600. Lady 
Yester’s parish, communicants, 900; congregation, 1150. New Greyfriars’ parish, 
communicants, 615; congregation, 1206. High Church parish, communicants, 
386; congregation, 500. West St. Giles’ parish, communicants, 490; congre- 
gation, 1035. Tolbooth and Old Greyfriars’, communicants, 235; congregation, 
350; total in ancient royalty, communicants, 3829; in attendance in the con- 
gregations, 6035. In the extended royalty, St. Andrew’s parish, communicants, 
806; congregation, 1010. I think it necessary to make an explanation here, 
because the church is seated for 957. The seats are all let, but there are some 
private sittings; these are the seats of two ministers, the elders’ seats, and there 
are benches set in the lobby, so that that accounts for the difference between the 
‘sittings in the church and what is given here as the congregation. St. Mary’s 
parish, communicants, 715; congregation, 1003, Greenside parish, communicants, 
1060, congregation, 1102. St. George's parish, communicants, 600; congrega- 
tion, 920; St. Stephen’s parish, communicants, 900; congregation, 1200. Total 
in the extended royalty, communicants, 4081 ; congregations, 5235.” There is a 
note appended—* The reason for the Trinity church being so small, is owing to 
the fact, that during the operations of the railway it was inaccessible to the mem- 
hers of the congregation, and since its removal they haye been worshipping in a 
yery small and inconvenient house. The congregation of Old Greyfriars’ church 
has also been greatly diminished by the destruction of their place of worship ; 
but if the church were rebuilt, there is reason to believe that it would be very 
soon as numerous and flourishing as ever.’ The numbers are, however, much 
reduced according to two returns, put in before the same Committee by Provost 
M‘Laren, of persons attending public worship in the churches of the ancient 
royalty, on the 15th of June and 6th July, 1851. On the former day (very 
stormy) the attendance in the forenoon was 2657; afternoon, 2459. On the 


latter day (particularly favourable) the attendance was, forenoon, 5287; after- 


noon, 3447. The following returns were made to us for the purposes of this 
work, in 1851— New Greyfriars, attend. about 1100; Sab. schs. 150. Lady 
‘Yester’s communion roll, 900; sittings let, upwards of 1000, besides 160 set 
apart and occupied by students attending the University ; Sab. schs, 370. 
Canongate, attend. 350; Sab. schs. 109. St. Andrews, sittings 1000, all let 
and all oceupied; Sab. schs. 100, St. John’s sittings, let per return of town 
council, 439; number of communicants at last sacrament, 320; average attend, 
about 450; Sab. schs. 80 to 90. 

_ The town council are patrons of all the churches in the ancient and extended 
royalty (exclusive of the Chapels of Ease), The stipend of the ministers of 
these churches is variable. From 1800 to 1802 the stipend was £200 a-year 


* See Bvidence before House of Commons on the Edinburgh Annuity Tax, 1351. 
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each; from 1802 to 1807 it was £260 a-year each; from 1807 to 1810, £330; 
from £1810 to 1814, £480: from 1814 to 1820, £520; in 1850, £625.* CM 

Frere Cavrcn—There are twenty-six Free Church congregations within the 
Parliamentary bounds of the city. The total attendance has been stated at 
19,001.¢ Two returns were delivered into the Committee on the Annuity Tax in 
June, 1851; one of which was drawn up by two Free Church elders ; the other was 
entitled “* Address to the Deacons’ Courts of the Free Church in the Presbytery 
of Edinburgh, by the Committee of that Presbytery, appointed in conformity 
with the Act of the last General Assembly on the Sustentation Fund,” and is 
dated October, 1850, The one shows the estimated gross numbers of the 
different congregations ; the other, the number of communicants belonging to 
each church:—High, 951; communicants, 818. Tron, 400; communicants, 
334. Greyfriars’ 600; communicants, 454. Tolbooth, 1100; communicants, 
975. St. John’s, 1100; communicants, 962. New North, 900; communicants, 
650. St. George’s, 1400; communicants, 918. St. Stephen’s, 700; commu- 
nicants, 472; St. Andrew’s, 700; communicants, 426. St. Mary’s, 700; com- 
municants, 507, Newington, 850; communicants, 650. West Port, 500; 
communicants, 350. Lady Glenorchy’s, 110; communicants, 749. West, 
400; communicants, 251. Canongate, 700; communicants, 371. Holyrood, 
350; communicants, 104. Gaelic, 800; communicants, 416. Buccleuch, 500; 
communicants, 316. St. Luke’s, 1000; communicants, 570. St. Bernard’s, 
700; communicants, 520. Roxburgh, 300; communicants, 258, St. Paul's, 
800; communicants, 550. Morningside, 300; communicants, 200. St. David's, 
500; communicants, 550. The Dean, 450; communicants, 334. Pilrig, 400; — 
communicants, 252. : 

The following returns were made to us in 1851—St. George’s, attend. about 
1200. New North, attend. 950; Sab. schs. 350. Chalmers’ Territorial Ch. 
West Port, attend. 560; Sab. schs. 70. St. Luke’s, attend. on 30th Mareh, 
1851, 850. St. John’s, attend. 1000 to 1300; Sab. sehs. 330. St. Stephen’s, 
attend. on 30th March, 1851, 611. Roxburgh, attend. 200 to 300; Sab, scha. 
80. Gaelic Free Church, attend. on 30th March, 1851—forenoon, 1000; 
afternoon, 1100; Sab. schs. 61. St. Mary’s, attend. 500; Sab. schs, 147, 
Canongate Free ch., communicants in 1851, 856; Sab. schs. 120. ‘Tron, at- 
tend. 400 to 450; Sab, schs. 60 to 70. 

Unirep Pauspyrenins—From the Report of the Religious Instruction Com- 
mission in 1837, it appeared that there were 8830 “ sittings let, allocated, and 
specially set apart as free,” in churches connected with the Secession, and 4689 
“ sittings let, allocated, and specially set apart as free,” in churches connected — 
with the Relief, within the parliamentary bounds. h 

The following returns were made to us in 185] — Arthur Street, attend. on 
30th March, 1851, 377; Sab. schs. 103. Bread Street, attend. about 1000; 


* These stipends have been hitherto paid by an assessment, called Annuity Tax, 
levied within the ancient and extended royalty, on all hone’ and shops, with the. 
exception of the dwelling-houses of the members of the College of Justice; anda 
merk per ton on goods at Leith, which, by an Act of Parliament passed in 1838, is 
now commuted for a fixed sum of £2000. The seat rents have been hitherto appro- 
priated to ordinary purposes of the city,in return for the capital expended on the 
churches. 

+ See Lefevre’s Report on the Annuity Tax and Annuity Tax Report. 1851. 
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Sab. schs. 120. Bristo Street, attend. from 1100 to 1150; Sab. schs. on the 
books, 223. Broughton Place, attend. 1600; Sab. schs. 400. College Street, 
attend. 1300; Sab. schs. 207.* Cowgate, attend. 900; Sab. schs. 110, Dean 
Street, attend. 500 to 600; Sab. schs. on books, 106. St James’ Place, attend. 
on 30th March, 1851—forenoon, 773; afternoon, 914; Sab. schs. 155. Lothian 
Road, attend. 1300; Sab. schs. 280. Newington, attend. 700; Sab. schs, 250. 
Nicolson Street, attend. about 1000; Sab. schs. 120. North Richmond Street, 
attend. 300. Potterrow, attend. from Ist September, 1851, to July, 1852, 800; 
Sab. schs. 72. Rose Street, attend. 1200; Sab. schs. 146.+ 

_Errscopatians— From the Report of the Religious Instruction Commissioners, 
it appeared that there were “sittings let, allocated, and specially set apart as 
free,” $237 in connection with the Epis. churches within parliamentary bounds. 

The following returns have been made to us—St. Paul’s, York Place, attend. 
—morning, 773; evening, 544. Trinity, Dean Bridge, attend. 200; Sab. schs. 
40. St. Peter's, Roxburgh Place, attend. on 30th March, 1851, 306; Sab. schs. 
80. St. Paul’s, Carrubber’s Close, attend. 250. There are six other Episcopal 
churches within the parliamentary bounds. 

Baptists — Elder Street, Dr. Innes, attend. on 30th March, 1851, 480; Sab. 
schs. above 200. Elder Street, J. Watson, attend. 450; Sab. schs. 250 (one 
church only). Bristo Street, H. D. Dickie, attend. on 30th March, 1851— 
forenoon, 224; afternoon, 242; Sab. schs. 73. Bristo Street, A. Arthur, attend. 
250 to 260; Sab. schs. 103 (one church only). Waterloo Rooms, attend. 
400; Sab. schs. 60. There are two other Baptist churches. 

Westreyan Mernonists—< large chapel in Nicolson Square ; and there were 
lately two others in Richmond Street and James’ Court. 
 Rerormen Prespytenian Synop— There is only one church. Attendance on 
80th March, 1851, 360; Sab. schs. 33. 

- Conerecarionat, Cxurcnes—Broughton Street, attend.—morning, 600; after- 
noon, 800; evening, 400; Sab. schs. 137. There are three other churches in 
Argyle Square, Albany Street, and Richmond Place. 

Unitep Ornicinat Secrpenst—Davie Street, attend. on 30th March, 1551, 
450 to 500; Sab. schs. 188. There are two other churches. 

Roman Carnorics— There are three Rom. Cath. chs.—St. Mary’s, Broughton 
Street, attend—morning, 124; forenoon, 618; afternoon, 306. St. Patrick’s 
Church, attendance—morning, 300; forenoon, 600; afternoon, 900; evening, 400. 

There is a Unitarian church, a Quaker meeting-house, 2 synagogue, and con- 


gregations of Morisonians, Glassites, Swedenborgians, &c., We. 


- Population—of Edinburgh in 1841 was 137,999; in 1851, 160,084, The 
greatest increase in any parish is in the Old Church parish, which may be 
sufficiently accounted for by the floods of Irish labourers which were borne in 
upon our coasts by the railway storm of the last ten years; and which haye 


left a large residuum of low population, stranded, so to speak, in the closes of 


Edinburgh. In St. Andrew’s parish alone is there a decrease, which is readily 


* The return for this church made to the Government was not applied for in time. 


The above is the return, as reported by the Session, to the Edinburgh Presbytery 
in 1852. 


¢ This return is for 1852. 
{ Now part of the Pree Church. 
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accounted for by the removal of Canal Street, and other streets and honses, to 
make room for the North British, Edinburgh and Glasgow, and Edinburgh, 
Perth, and Dundee Railway termini; as also by the fact, that many of the 
buildings in that parish have ceased to be used as dwelling-houses. In looking — 
at the increase, it should also be borne in mind, that the census of 1841 was” 
taken on 6th of June, by which time a large portion of population had generally 
remoyed to sea-bathing and other country quarters, while these are included in 
the census of 1851, it having been taken so early as the 30th March. In 1851, 
inhabited houses, 7786; uninhabited do. 133; building 65. In Mr. Thorburn’s 
luminous abstract* of the last census, for Edinburgh, we find some peculiar 
features stated. : 

“ Persons or Apvancep AcE—Comparison of the Old and New Towns— 
The great preponderance of old persons (especially females) in the New Town, 
as compared with the Old, bears testimony to the advantages of careful living, 
as to food, lodging, ventilation, &e. With a nearly equal population in the two 
grand departments of the city, we find 677 persons in the New Town above 70 
years of age, while in the Old Town that class amounts to only 384. The dis- 
trict in the Old Town the least favourable to longevity, is High Church parish, 
lying between Bank Street and North Bridge Street, and that too among an 
almost purely Scottish population. This painful result may possibly be ascribed 
to the hurtful effects of the north and east winds of the winter and spring 
months, to which this district is exposed in an uncommon degree, exercising, as 
they are well known to do, a baneful influence on such persons as are constitu- 
tionally weak in the chest and respiratory organs, and confirming the observa- _ 
tion of those who have studied the subject with attention, that sHenrer is the 
grand and preponderating condition of health and longevity in Edinburgh. — 
While the ratio of persons above seventy in the ancient and extended royalty, — 
is 1°65 per cent. to the whole population, and that of the New Town to its — 
population is 2-04 per cent.; the Old Town shows to its population a ratio of — 
only 1°24 per cent., and the High Church parish falls so low as 0°79 per cent. 
There is thus in that parish only one person above seventy years of age in 120 
of the population. In the entire royalty, the males above seventy amount to— 
388, being 1-44 per cent. of the male population, while the females amount to 
the greatly larger number and ratio of 651, or nearly two per cent. of the popu- 
lation of that sex. 

*«Morratity or THE Younc—In this department it may be well to turn at- 
tention to the disastrous effects which the unhappy conditions of life in the Old 
Town produce in regard to the young. The total population in the first year 
of life is 962, by the fifth year it has fallen to 583, the decrease between the 
two ages being equal to about forty per cent. In the New Town, again, we 
find the following figures—First year, 622; fifth year, 503, or about eighteen 
per cent. of decrease, showing a difference in fayour of the New Town of about 
twenty-two per cent. The difference is still more startling if we take the 
parish of St Mary's, in which the numbers stand thus—First year, 127; fifth 
year, 115, showing the small decrease of only about nine per cent. 

* Statistical Analysis of the Census of the City of Edinburgh, 1851; compiled by 
order of the Lord Provost, Magistrates, and Council, by Thomas Thorburn, Superin- 
tendent of the Enumerators. Edinburgh: A. & C. Black. 8vo. 
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* Premising that at these early ages there are no disturbing causes calculated 
to affect the conclusions in any appreciable degree—such as immigration from 
the country, &e., which afterwards come in to affect the more advanced ages— 
do not these facts indicate a fearful sacrifice of human life? It may be ad- 
mitted, that much of this arises from the ignorance, the carelessness, and it may 
be, the intemperance of mothers. There can be no doubt, however, that a very 
large, perhaps the greater portion of this alarming amount of mortality is to be 
-aseribed to loca! causes; I mean the unhappy condition of the dwellings, the 
erowding of so many into a small area, and the consequent absence of light, 
fresh air, cleanliness, and ventilation. This calls loudly to our leading men to 
take measures for letting in the pure air of heaven to these pent-up abodes. 
The Victoria lodging-houses have done much to repress the malaria of cholera 
and fever. The number of lodgers for the week ending 15th of August, 1852, 
was 2066. 

“ Epucatiox—It must be satisfactory to find, that the education of the young 
is so well attended to. It appears that the number of children between five 
and twelve years of age reported at school is 82-4 per cent. of the whole number 
of children at that age. In the New Town the ratio rises to 87-1 per cent., 
while in the Old Town it reaches the smaller, but still satisfactory ratio of 73:8 
percent. The year of age at which the greatest number are at school is eight 
last birthday, or the ninth year. Of these the ratio in the Old Town is 83-6 
per cent.” 

 Poor—In 1849 on p. r. 6203; cas. 2658; ims or fat. 189; orph. or des, 526, 
Assess. £32,967, 9s. 32d.; other sources, £996, 9s. 3d.; tot. £33,963, 18s. 63d. 
Relief of poor on r. £17,609, Os. 13d.; cas, £3045, 18s, 64d.; med. r. £2859, 
28. 13d.; exp. £4927, 5s. 10}d.; tot. £25,341, 4s. 73d. In addition to this sum 

there was expended on poorhouse buildings, £3965, 18s, 23d. 


History of Edinburgh *— A history of Edinburgh would embrace much of the 


history of Scotland. We shall merely advert to those events in which it took 
‘4 prominent part, or in which its immediate interests are involved. The origin 
of Edinburgh can now with tolerable accuracy be traced to the beginning of 
the seventh century, or the era of Edwin (who built the Castle, which from 
him was called Edwin’s Burg, or Edinburgh), from which period it gradually 
though slowly increased in size. In the year 856, it is described as a consider- 


#6 Having examined the mass of evidence bearing on the etymology of the present 


name, we have come to the conclusion that it is of Saxon origin. Subsequent to the 


year 449, or the era of Anglo-Saxon domination in Lothian, the Castle became the 
‘occasional residence of the chiefs of the Northumbrian dynasty, and from Edwin, the 


potent king of the territory, who fell a premature sacrifice to civil discord in 64, the 
appellation Hdwin’s burgh must have been introduced. The Gaelic designation of 


Edinburgh, from the period in which Edwin’s-burgh came into use, has been Dun 
Edin, signifying the hill or strength of Edwin, and having no connection with the 
original British or Celtic name. Dun-edin rarely occurs as a written name, for the 
reason perhaps that there is no Celtic literature: that it was used, however, is cer- 
tified by the Register of the Priory of St. Andrews, in recording the demise of Edgar, 
1107, in these words —‘ Mortuus in Dun-edin et: sepultys in Dunfermling.’ In modern 
times, Dunedin is used on the title pages of books in the Gaelic tongue printed in 
Edinburgh. Edina is its euphonious and poctical appellation, first used by Buchanan, 
and since hallowed by the muse of Burns.” — Chambers’ Gazetteer, p. 284. 
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able village, and with the Castle it was often the object of contest in the wars 
which took place between its Anglo Saxon possessors and the natives of Scotland. 
From the period of the cession of Lothian to the Scots in 1020, the Castle con- 
tinued to be the frequent residence of their monarchs, and here the widowed 
consort of Malcolm Caen-Mohr, the pious and worthy Margaret, died in the year 
1093, In the reign of David I. the Castle continued a royal residence, and 
the town increased so much as to be considered one of the four chief burghs in 
the kingdom. Soon after his accession, the munificent David founded the Abbey 
of Holyrood, on the plain at the eastern extremity of the rising ground on 
which Edinburgh was built. On the canons of this abbey he conferred the 
privilege of building a suburb westward from their church along the ridge, in 
order to meet the burgh, and the new town thus reared by the monks received 
from them the name of Canonsburgh or popularly Canongate, which title the 
eastern part of the old city still retains. For a considerable period after the reign 
of David, the houses of Edinburgh were all thatched with straw; but it never- . 
theless rose into importance, and in the twelfth century it was constituted a 
royal burgh by William I, surnamed the Lion. 

The death of Alexander, King of Scotland, proved fatal to Edinburgh. In 
June, 1291, the town and castle were surrendered to Edward I.; but in 1313 
they were recovered by assault under the conduct of Randolph, Earl of Moray, 
and the castle was destroyed. The English again took and repaired the castle 
under Edward III., who resided there, and placed a strong garrison in it. In . 
1337, the castle, still in the custody of the English, was besieged by Sir Andrew 
Moray, the guardian of Scotland, though without success, and it was only by 
an ingenious stratagem employed by Sir William Douglas in 1361, that the 
fortress was secured by the Scottish patriots. From the era of the murder of 
James I. at Perth in 1436-87, the origin of Edinburgh, as a national capital, 
may be dated. Neither Perth nor Scone, Stirling nor Dunfermline, being able 
to secure royalty against the designs of the nobility, the infant sovereign was 
crowned in the Chapel of Holyrood, in which sat the first parliament of his 
reign. James II. was particularly attached to Edinburgh, and bestowed on it 
a variety of grants as to fairs, markets, levying of customs, and erecting walls 
and bulwarks for its defence. Throughout the turbulent reign of James IIL, 
Edinburgh was the seat of the court and regular parliament; and in his latter 
years he made Edinburgh Castle the repository of his treasure, valuable effects, 
and ordnance. In 1488, when the prince was murdered near Stirling, the 
whole fell into the hands of his rebellious subjects. In 1497 Edinburgh was 
visited by a loathsome distemper, when all the infected persons were transported 
to the island of Inchkeith. On the marriage of James IV. to “ Lady Margaret,” 
the eldest daughter of Henry VIL, Edinburgh was the scene of a gorgeous 
royal pageant, formed by the king, his court, and the queen elect, on their 
entrance into the city. The English princess and her retinue arrived by way 
of Dalkeith, at which she had spent some joyous days before entering the town, 
and when at last she reached the capital, no expense or extravagance was 
spared to render her welcome complete. She was removed from her “ richly 
enorned litere,” and placed on horseback behind the king, and thus attended 
by a vast concourse of persons well mounted, the cayaleade proceeded through 
the town, which was hung in many places with tapestry, with “the houses and 
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wyndowes full of lordes, ladyes, gentylewomen, and gentylemen, and in the 
streets war sae grett multitude of people without number that it was a fayre 
thing to se. The wiche people war verey glad of the comyng of the said quene : 
And in the churches of the sayd towne, bells rang for myrthe. Then the noble 
company passed out of the said towne to the churche of Holycrosse, out of 
which cam the Archbishop of Saunt Andrew, brother to the king, his crosse 
borne before hym, accompanyed with many bishops and abbots in their 
pontificals. And in the enteryng of the churche, the kynge and quene light 
down, and after led her to the grett auter, wher was a place ordained for 
them to kneil upon two cushyons of cloth of gold; but,” continues Young the 
quaint historian of the ceremonial, an English herald who had accompanied 
the princess out of her own country, “the kynge wolde never kneel doun first 
but both togeder. After all reverences doon at the church, the kynge trans- 
ported himself to the pallais, through the cloistre, holdynge allwayes the 
queene by the body, and hys hede bare, tyll he brought her within her 
chammer.” This notice of a “ palais” adjoining the Abbey of Holyrood is 
the earliest which occurs of there being such an edifice, and leayes us to suppose 

_ that the cloisters and lodgings of the canons from their proximity to Edinburgh 
and internal convenience, had in the course of years become the regular 
residence of the royal family when at the capital, and not compelled to seek 
refuge within the barriers of the castle. ‘The erection of a building intended 
specially as a royal Palace of Holyrood did not take place till the succeeding 
reign; but for many years before, we find the title of palace by no means 
uncommon as applied to the royal residence on this spot. In 1508 the king 
empowered the town to let the grounds of the Borough Muir and their marsh, 
denominated the common myre. The citizens were no sooner in possession 
of this grant than they set about clearing the grounds by cutting the trees by 
which it had continued covered. It seems so much wood was cut down that 
purchasers could not be found for it, till the magistrates enacted, that whoso- 
ever should purchase as much as was sufficient to make a new front to his house 
might extend the same seven fect further into the street. In consequence of 
this unlucky edict, Edinburgh was in a short time filled with houses of wood 
instead of stone, and the principal street was reduced fourteen feet in breadth. 
The year 1513 was the epoch of a great and dreadful plague in Edinburgh and 
also of the great national calamity of the defeat at Flodden, by which it might 
be said the very flower of the nation was “ wede away.” 

James IV. had been joined in his ill-starred adventure by the magistrates, 
and many of the burgesses of Edinburgh, almost all of whom perished in battle. 
The pro-magistracy left to govern the town learnt what had taken place next 
day, and apprehending an immediate invasion on the part of the English, took 
the most vigorous measures for the defence of the city. They instantly ordered 
all men capable of bearing arms to be ready to defend the walls, and to prevent 
tumult, discharged all women from erying or clamouring in the streets, on the 
pain of banishment. The Privy Council, for security, adjourned for some 
months to Stirling, where James V. was crowned. In the beginning of the year 
1514, the corporation of the burgh ordained twenty-four men to be raised and 
maintained as a constant guard to the town, which was the origin of a small 
regular armed force, afterwards known as the City Guard, which was only dis- 
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solved in 1817. Moncy was also raised to increase the extent of fortifications — 
round the town; and at this period was erected a new wall, encompassing a 
part of the high ‘grounds on the south, and protecting the suburbs and villas” 
which had gradually arisen in that quarter. The plague continuing to rage 
with more or less virulence for several years after this, in spite of every attempt — 
to extinguish it, the young king, to avoid contagion, was lodged at Dalkeith or — 
Craigmillar. 

Throughout the minority of James V., the capital was the constant scene of Me 
tumults, especially one between the Hamiltons, or Arran’s party, and the 
Douglasses, or party of Angus, which is known in history by the name of Clear 
the Causeway. In 1532, the College of Justice was established in Edinburgh; — 
and from that period is city assumed, more unequivocally than formerly, a 
metropolitan character. In 1544, the city was taken and burnt by an English — 
army, under the Earl of Hertford; but from the consequences of this disaster it _ 
soon recovered. The contests between the Catholics and Protestants, which — 
terminated in the establishment of Presbyterianism in Scotland, occasioned — 
frequent tumults at Edinburgh; and its public buildings, especially the — 
churches, suffered greatly from the indiscriminating zeal of the celebrated — 
John Knox and his followers. sit 

A new object of excitement soon appeared in the person of Mary, the young 
Queen of Scots, who, on the 9th of August 1561, arrived at Leith from 
France. On the Ist of September she made her public entry into the city. 
Darnley was proclaimed king at the market cross in July, 1565, and next 
morning was inarried tothe Queen in the chapel of Holyrood. In June follow-_ 
ing the Queen was delivered of a son, afterwards James VI.; and in February, 
1567, Darnley was blown up by gunpowder in a house at the Kirk of the 
Field, on the site of which the College now stands. Mary’s marriage with — 
Bothwell occasioned fresh disturbances in Edinburgh; and during the period — 
of the irregular warfare which ensued between the King’s and Queen’s parties, 
the city suffered yery severely, The Presbyterians riotously interrupted the — 
public services of the Catholic Church ; and the magistrates of the city effaced — 
from their banner the image of St. Giles, who had been the patron of the cor- — 
poration, substituting for it the national emblem of the thistle. At length the 
young king himself entered upon public life, and on the 17th of October, 1579, — 
arrived in the metropolis with a eavaleade of two thousand horse, and held his — 
first Parliament in person. In the year following the Earl of Morton was be-— 
headed in Edinburgh, by an instrument called the Maiden, which he had him-_ 
self introduced, and which is now preserved in the Museum of the Society of 
Antiquaries. The character of the city was about this period greatly im- 
proved by the erection of the College, which was commenced in 1581, and — 
its first professor appointed in 1583. In 1585-6 the city was visited by the — 
plague, and suffered severely from that affliction. In 1591 the city was alarmed 
by an unsuccessful attempt of the Earl of Bothwell to seize upon the person. of 
the king in Holyrood Palace. In 1592, Presbyterianism was established by 
law in Scotland; but the mutual distrust of James VI. and the clergy, induced 
the king to withdraw with his court to Linlithgow; and the Parliament and 
Courts of law were commanded to quit the city; but this dissension was termi- 
nated by the interference of the Queen of England, and harmony was restored 


a 


between the conflicting parties. In 1599 the first regular dramatists appeared 
in Edinburgh. They were from England, and there is some reason to suppose 
that the immortal Shakspere was amongst the number. The Presbytery of 
Edinburgh having issued a decree against them, was summoned before the 
Privy Council and obliged to recant. This visit from the children of Thespis 
is a remarkable incident in the history of the city and country, for they were the 

_ first dramatists who had ventured to appear on a Scottish stage since the more 
quaint mimicries in yogue before the Reformation. 

When called by the death of Elizabeth (March 24, 1603), to the throne of 
England, James took a formal farewell of the citizens of Edinburgh, who, 
through good report and bad report, had now been attached to his fortunes for 
twenty-four years. James was not forgetful of Edinburgh. In 1609 he em- 
powered the magistrates to have a sword of State carried before them, and to 
wear gowns; and with his usual attention to trifles. he sent them patterns of 
those garments. There is reason to believe that these were the earliest magis- 
terial robes which came into use in Scotland, as it is a certain fact, that it 
was not till 1606 that the peers were required to appear in Parliament in 
robes, which were of red cloth lined with white, “ the like of which,” says 
Birrel, “‘ was never seen in this country before.” 

In the year immediately suceeeding, the king made his long promised visit 

to his native country, on which occasion he was received at the West Port, and 
conducted through the city with great pomp and demonstration of rejoicing ; 
as well as by a speech of the most fulsome adulation, wherein, upon the “ verie 
knees of their harts,”” he was described as “ the perfection of eloquence,” and 
“the quintescence of rulers.” The citizens afterwards entertained the king with 
a sumptuous banquet, and presented him with two thousand merks of double 
golden angels in a silver basin. On the 28th of June, 1617, James convened 
his twenty-second Parliament at Edinburgh, by which some very remarkable 
acts were passed, and among the rest that for the restitution of archbishops, 
_ bishops, and chapters. The king presided at a scholastic disputation of the 
professors of Edinburgh University at Stirling, and shortly afterwards returned 
to London. During the suecceding few years the Estates and town council 
passed different acts for the improvement of the city, especially one in 1621, 
for the coping of houses with lead, slates, or tiles, instead of thatch, which, 
curious as the fact may now seem, had hitherto been the common covering of 
_ the lofty tenements in Edinburgh. Water was introduced by pipes the same 
“year; and three new bells, two of which were for St. Giles’ Church, and the 
third for the Netherbow Port, were imported from Campvere, in Holland. 

James VI. died at London on the 27th of March, 1625, without haying again 

_ visited his Scottish dominions; and on the subsequent Sunday the ministers of 
_ Edinburgh preached his funeral sermon, in which they praised him as the most 
religious and peaceable prince that this unworthy world had ever possessed. 
_ Charles I. was proclaimed at the cross on the Sist of March, 1625, at which 
_ time the town council agreed to advance to the new king the assessment of the 
city, and to contribute to the maintenance of ten thousand men, at the same 
time providing for the city guard, and for the discipline of the whole citizens. 

___ As early as 1628, Charles agreed to visit the ancient city of Edinburgh for 
” purpose of being crowned king of Scots; but it was not till some years 
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later that he was able to proceed thither. On the 12th of June, 1633, he 
entered the town by the West Port, where he was received with the same pomp — 
and the same extravagantly flattering oratory, which had been exhibited at the 
reception of his royal father. On the 18th Charles was crowned in the Abbey 
Church of Holyrood with unwonted splendour ; and two days after he assembled 
his first Parliament in Seotland in the Tolbooth, in which the acts concerning — 
religion were confirmed, and the authority of the College of Justice, the 
privileges of the royal burghs, and the rights of the whole people ratified, 
During this reign the peace of the city was greatly disturbed by the attempts 
of Archbishop Laud to restore Episcopacy, the general antipathy of the nation 
to which occasioned insurrections against the royal authority, and tended to 
induce them to join the English Parliament in the ensuing civil war. After 
having thus contributed to the overthrow of Charles I., they took up arms in 
favour of his son, being deceived by that prince’s solemn oath fo support 
Presbyterianism. ‘This drew on them the vengeance of Oliver Cromwell, who 
took the Castle of Edinburgh, and it remained in the hands of the English till 
the Restoration. Soon after the accession of James VII. to the British throne, 
the city was the scene of several tumultuary proceedings, on account of that 
monarch’s attempts to restore the Roman Catholic religion, The Abbey of 
Holyrood House was demolished, after a vain attempt of the military to defend 
it, in which many lives were lost, and other religious houses of the Catholics 
were attacked and plundered. In 1689 a convention of estates, held at Hdin- 
burgh, declared that James had forfeited the throne, and an offer of it was. 
made to William and Mary. However popular William had been on his 
accession to the throne, the Scotch in general, and the Edinburghers in par- 
ticular, had reason to be opposed to his administration. The massacre of 
Glencoe excited no less the national discontent than the failure of the Darien 
expedition roused the inhabitants of the metropolis. In prosecution of this 
trading speculation, six ships of considerable burden, laden with various com- 
modities, sailed from the Frith of Forth, 1696, in the presence of a vast crowd 
of persons of all conditions belonging to the city. When intelligence came of 
the settlement being formed, the rejoicings were great; but when, in the 
following year, the news of its utter failure arrived—a failure not to be 
attributed to the miscaleulations or misconduct of the projectors, but to the 
base jealousy of the English—the indignation of the inhabitants was un-_ 
bounded, and the streets of the city were for several days the scene of tumult 
and riot. " 
On the accession of Queen Anne, it was not found expedient to call a new 
Parliament, and though the meeting of the old one was clearly illegal, it sat in 
1702 under the Duke of Queensberry as the queen’s commissioner. At this 
period occurred in Edinburgh the tumult so often noticed by historians, relative 
to the seizure of the vessel of Captain Green. A ship belonging to the Seottish 
African Company had been seized in the Thames, for which no compensation 
being given, the government at home gaye the owners liberty to seize, by way 
of reprisal, a vessel belonging to the English East India Company which put 
into the Frith of Forth, and of which a Captain Green was commander. The 
unguarded speeches of the crew, in their cups or their quarrels, made them he 
suspected, accused, and after a full and legal trial, convicted of perjury, aggra- 
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yated by murder, and that committed upon the master and crew of a Scotch 
yessel in the East Indies. Still, however, the evidence upon which they were 
condemned was by many thought slight, and intercession for royal mercy was 
used in their behalf. But the populace were enraged that the blood of Scots- 
men should be spilt unrevenged. On the day appointed for the execution, a 
yast mob surrounded the Prison and Parliament House, where the privy council, 
assisted by the magistrates of Edinburgh, then sat deliberating whether the 
sentence should be executed. The furious intentions of the populace were well 
known, and the magistrates assured them that three of the convicts were 
ordered for execution. The Lord Chancellor then passed from the privy 
council in his coach, when some one called aloud “ that the magistrates had but 
cheated them, and reprieved the criminals.” Their fury instantly kindled into 
action. The chancellor's coach was stopped at the Tron Church, the glasses 
were broken, and himself dragged out of it. Happily some friends of his lord- 
ship rescued him. But it became absolutely necessary to appease the enraged 
multitude by the blood of the criminals. 

We learn from Maitland, who quotes from the council register, that in the 
month of March, 1704, the inhabitants of the town were regaled with an edify- 
ing spectacle at the Cross. In obedience to an act of the privy council, there 
was carried thither and burnt, a great quantity of popish trinkets, consisting of 
sacerdotal habiliments, communion table linen, portraitures, chalices, crucifixes, 
whipping cords, strings of beads, consecrated stones, relics, remissions, and 
indulgences. 

In 1707, Edinburgh was again thrown into a state of agitation by the pro- 
. posed union of the kingdoms. Notwithstanding the unpopularity of the mea- 
sure, it was finally carried amid many violent proceedings of the people, and 
the city of Edinburgh was thus deprived of its ancient Parliament, and much of 
the wealth of the country, which used to be circulated there, was transferred to 
London. Neither Edinburgh nor Scotland in general recovered from the 
effects of this union for half a century. Although the subsequent prosperity of 
the country is commonly attributed to the union alone, the true causes are 
to be found in the cessation of civil and religious broils, in the general progress 
of education, in the mighty advances made in the practical arts and sciences, 
and the naturally enterprising and laborious character of the people. 

Tn the civil war of 1715, Edinburgh was little farther involved, than from 
the circumstance of an unsuccessful attempt made by the Jacobites to surprise 
_ the Castle. About this period the provost received a regular salary of £300 

pet annum, in order to defray his expenses; and in 1718, the scheme which 
had for some time been formed for extending the pier aud building docks at 
Leith, was in part executed—the town’s debts, which even then amounted to 
£25,000, being thereby, in the space of five years, nearly doubled. The 
strange tumult styled the Porteous Mob, which occurred in Edinburgh in 1736, 
is one of the most remarkable events in the history of the town; but our 
limits, as well as the general knowledge which prevails on the subject, from the 
yery precise account of it in the tale of the Heart of Mid Lothian, induce us 
to notice it in brief terms. On the 14th of April, at the execution of a smuggler 
- of the name of Wilson in the Grassmarket, a disturbance arose, and the execu- 
tioner and city guard were assailed by the mob. John Porteous, the com- 
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mander of this civie militia, being irritated at the unceremonious attack on his 
men, ordered them to fire on the crowd, which order being obeyed, six people 
were killed, and eleven wounded. Porteous was seized, tried by the Court of 
Justiciary, and was condemned to death, but was reprieved by Queen Caroline, 
then regent. The mass of the community haying been dreadfully excited on 
the occasion, were enraged at the respite, and by a conspiracy as mysterious 
in its origin as it was rapid in execution, a number of persons, mostly in dis- 
guise, attacked and broke open the jail (September 6) on the night previous to. 
that on which the execution of the criminal should have taken place, and 
seizing Porteous, carried him to the Grassmarket, in spite of the law, where they 
hanged him from the pole of a dyer. By proper care being taken to secure the - 
communication with the Castle and the Canongate, in which troops were 
lodged, the affair was transacted without opposition. The outrage excited 
indignation at Court, and the Lord Provost was taken into custody; and after 
a rigorous investigation had been made by the House of Lords, and some 
measures proposed to punish the city, the matter was finally quashed by an 

order being given for Edinburgh to pay a fine of £2000 to the widow of 
Porteous. One of the most remarkable cireumstances connected with this 
singular outrage, was the fact, that although a reward was offered for the dis- 
covery of the perpetrators, no one was ever found out; and till this day they 
remain undiscovered. 

On the 17th September, 1745, Edinburgh was taken possession of by the 
rebels under Prince Charles Edward. A party of the highlanders secured the 
Netherbow port, and thus made themselves masters of the city. The main 
body of the rebel army arrived shortly afterwards at the King’s Park, headed 
by the chevalier in person, who took up his residence in Holyrood, where he 
held open court, and was visited by great numbers of the inhabitants. The 
city remained on this occasion in the hands of the rebels till the 31st of Octo- 
ber, when finding it impossible to reduce the Castle, they proceeded on their 
march towards England. is 

The public transactions of a historical nature which oceurred in the metro- 
polis after these events, are not, unless in a few instances, such as to require 
any yery particular description, almost the only matters coming first under the 
notice of the historian being a series of tumults or riots, caused by popular 
excitement on different occasions, chiefly in consequence of the high price of 
provisions, ‘ 

The connection which Edinburgh had with the American war at this period, 
reflects great discredit on the intelligence and spirit of its citizens. While 
nearly the whole of the inhabitants of Great Britain were strenuously opposed 
to the government of Lord North, in his mad endeavour to enforce obedience 
in our transatlantic brethren to measures which are now considered to the last 
degree preposterous, the magistrates of Edinburgh and their supporters, with a 
meanness which can only be traced to their political relations, voluntarily came 
forward, in January 1778, to offer their services, by raising 1000 men, which 
being readily accepted, they formed a regiment in the short period of four 
months. 

Ten or twelve years later, on the outbreaking of the Revolution in France, 
the inhabitants formed themselves into associations for supporting and fostering 
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the cause of political freedom. These societies, whose members received the 
name of Friends of the People, and which sprung up in most towns in Scotland, 
had delegates deputed to form a convention in Edinburgh. Government 
looked first with jealousy, and latterly with anger, on such associations, and 
employed every means to crush their proceedings. Several individuals, on the 
accusation of being concerned in spreading sedition, and engaged in treasonable 
practices, were arrested and brought to trial in the city. The trials which 
ensued of Watt and Downie for treason, and Gerald, Margarot, Muir of Hun- 
tershill, and others, for sedition, were conducted in a style which, it is to be 
trusted, will never be again witnessed in this country. Watt, who had pre- 
viously been a spy of Government, was condemned, hanged, and beheaded, 
and the others were transported. 

_ The atrocities which latterly marked the course of the revolutionists in 
France caused a considerable revulsion of feeling in Britain, and in no place 
more than in Edinburgh, where the supreme authorities and judicatures exer- 
cised a prodigious power over the minds of the people. 

The visit of George the Fourth to Edinburgh in 1822 formsa chief histo- 
tical event connected with the city in recent times. He spent upwards of a 
fortnight in the metropolis, inspecting its public institutions, and receiving the 
congratulations of his Scottish subjects. Being the first crowned head that had 
entered Edinburgh since Charles II. in the year 1650, the visit of George the 
Fourth caused the greatest excitement throughout the country, and produced such 
an influx of people from the surrounding counties, particularly from the west 
and north, as never before perhaps took place in Edinburgh. His Majesty 
arrived in Leith roads on the 14th of August, landed on the 15th, on which 
oceasion he made a grand progress from Leith, the royal procession going 
up Leith Walk, then along Waterloo Bridge to the Palace of Holyrood. His 
Majesty then proceeded to the Duke of Buceleuch’s house at Dalkeith, where 
he resided during his stay in Scotland. On the 17th August he held a levee 
in Holyrood Palace, and on the 19th received addresses of the Commission 
of the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland, &c. Next day he 
held a drawing-room, and on the 22d he went in procession from Holyrood 
‘House to the Castle. On the 23d he reviewed a body of cavalry on Porto- 
bello Sands, and on the same evening attended a ball given in honour of the 
royal visit by the peers of Scotland. On the 24th his Majesty presided at 
a banquet given by the civic authorities, and on this occasion conferred on Sir 
William Arbuthnot, then Lord Provost, the honour of baronetey. On the 26th 


his Majesty attended a ball given by the Caledonian Hunt; on the evening 


of the 27th he appeared at the theatre; and on the 29th, after a visit at Hope- 
toun Mouse, he embarked at Port Edgar, near Queensferry, on his return 
to England. 

The next great event which marks the history of Edinburgh was the series 
of conflagrations which occurred in 1824, and destroyed the private dwellings 


of the Parliament Square, part of the High Street, and several closes, The 


first of these memorable fires occurred on the night of the 24th of June, and 


the other on the 15th November. 
In no part of the United Kingdom was the passing of the Reform Bill more 
strenuously insisted upon, or received when framed into a law with more 
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heartfelt demonstrations of joy than it was by the citizens of Edinburgh. The 
first election of members of parliament under that Act took place at the cross’ 


on the 2ist of December, 1832, and never, except perhaps during the visit of 
George IV., was such a multitude of people collected upon its streets. In the 
autumn of 1834, shortly after the retirement of Earl Grey from office, a large 
portion of the inhabitants of Edinburgh invited that nobleman to a public 
banquet in token of their respect for him as a statesman, and more particularly 
as the author of the Reform Bill. In the absence of a hall of sufficient 
dimensions, a temporary erection was made on the Calton Hill by which above 
2000 gentlemen were accommodated to dinner, and altogether the reception of 
the noble Earl in the ancient capital of Scotland was highly honourable to 
himself and creditable to the people. 

The metropolis has since that period been favoured with successive visits of 
her present most gracious Majesty Queen Victoria, the last of which took place 
in the autumn of 1852. 

Other incidents connected with the history of Edinburgh will be found inter- 
spersed throughout the previous pages. 

Burgh— The city of Edinburgh is a royal burgh in virtue of different royal 
charters. The ancient civic establishment of Edinburgh was remodelled in 
1833, by the Act of Parliament for reforming the royal burghs of Scotland. It 
possesses a town council, consisting of thirty-one members, chosen by the quali- 
fied voters for members of Parliament in their respective wards or districts ; 
of a deacon-convener, elected by the incorporated trades; and of a dean of 
guild, chosen by the incorporation of guildry. The council so composed elects 
a lord provost and four bailies, who compose the magistracy. The magistrates, 
in virtue of former privileges, hold certain civil and criminal courts, with the 
assistance of assessors or legal advisers. 

The patronage vested in the magistrates and town council is valuable and 
extensive, Besides having the appointment of many civil functionaries, they 
are patrons of the fifteen parish churches within the royalty, also of the 
High School, and many of the chairs in the University. ‘They likewise parti- 
cipate in the management of George Heriot’s Hospital and Schools, and many 
other institutions educational, benevolent, and charitable. 

The city was, till of late years, in debt to a great amount—among the causes 
of which may be stated the numerous expensive works in which successive 
magistracies considered it necessary to engage, in the course of the extension of 
the city, whether in the shape of churches to accommodate the increasing popu- 
lation, or structures calculated to facilitate the feuing of the property belonging 
to the city. In 1838, the revenues and properties of the corporation were 
placed under the control of a body of trustees appointed by Act of Parliament, 
and satisfactory arrangements for the liquidation of the debt having been made, 
chiefly through the instrumentality of Lord Rutherford, Sir William Rae, Bart., 
and the present Lord Provost of Edinburgh, the affairs of the city are now 
in a prosperous condition. Corporation revenue in 1850-1, £26,092, 10s. 
47d. Municipal constituency, 3862. The merchants of Edinburgh form a 
body, called the Merchant Company, incorporated by a charter of Charles II. 
in 1681. It possesses the management of several charitable institutions, and is 
active in superintending measures connected with the commercial character of 
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the city. Its business is conducted by a master, treasurer, and twelve assis- 
tants, and their hall of meeting is a spacious apartment in Hunter Square. 

The high constables are a body of individuals appointed to support the 
authority of the magistracy, and to assist in maintaining the public peace of 
the city. 

Till the year 1805, the city was protected only by a feeble body of old men, 
in the garb of soldiers, entitled the City Guard, the remains of a civie de- 
fensive force originally raised in 1514, after the fatal battle of Flodden, In 
1805 a regular police establishment was formed, and the City Guard was finally 
dissolved in 1817. The police establishment was remodelled in 1812, and lat- 
terly in 1822 and 1532, by successive Acts of Parliament. The establishment 
consists of thirty-two general commissioners, elected by the inhabitants of the 
same number of wards, qualified to yote by paying a certain rent. The body 
of general commissioners is increased by sixteen ea: officio members, as the pro- 
vost and magistrates, the sheriffs and certain other functionaries. Under this 
hody there is an executive police with a superintendent, and a criminal court is 
held daily on the plan of that at Bow Street in London, and in which a town 
bailie officiates as magistrate or judge, in all cases which occur within the 
ancient and extended royalty, whilst cases originating in that portion of the 
city included between the exterior limits of the royalty and the general police 
boundary, fall under the cognisance of the sheriff-substitute. The head police 
office is a large new building near the Cross, containing the police court, and 
residences and offices for various of the officials. 

Rents and Taxes—The rents of single floors or flats in what are called 

common stairs, range from £10 to £40 per annum. ‘The rents of whole houses 
or self-contained houses, vary from £40 to £80 and £150, according to size and 
locality. The local taxes amount to about 25 per cent. on the rent. We he- 
lieve the rental of the city of Edinburgh, within the police bounds, has risen 
during the last five years more than twenty per cent. The rental now is 
somewhere about £450,000, more than £100,000 having been added to it within 
the time specified. Assessed property in 1842-3, £657,664, 10s. 4d. 
_ Markets—The public market day is Wednesday, when there is a large open 
market held for the sale of cattle, sheep, corn, and other agricultural produce. 
The spacious street called the Grassmarket is the chief place to which stock is 
brought for sale. Once a year at the beginning of November, there is a large 
sheep, cattle, and horse market, held in the vicinity of the city, called Add 
Hallow Fair, being the feast of All Saints, Edinburgh possesses excellent 
butcher meat, fish, and vegetable markets. 

Constituency— Edinburgh returns two members to parliament, Constituency 
in 1851-2, 6230. 


PARISH OF FALA AND SOUTRA*—Bordering on counties of Edinburgh 
and Haddington, 5m. long by three broad, and to W. giving its name to a 
ridge of the Lammermuirs where the surface rises 1120 feet above sea level. 
Over Soutra Hill the road from Edinburgh to Lauder and Kelso passes through 

a dreary moor, but commands an extensive and animating prospect of hills, 

* Presb. of Dalkeith —Synod of Lothian and Tweedale. Patron, Earl of Stair, 

and George Grant, advocate. P. I. Blackshiels. 
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dales, and woods, as the traveller descends the hill, on the summit * of which 
is situated the hamlet of Lowrie’s Den. The rest of par. is undulating and 
level. Assess. property in 1815, £1248; in 1842-3, £1583. Only one heritor 
of £100 Scots valued rent. Villages of Fala and Fala Dam, which are not 
from the Heriot station of North British Railway. Par. glb. £24, wi 
pasturage for twenty sheep; stip. £169, 6s. 10d. U. P. ch. attend. 365; Sab. 
schs. 70. Pop. in 1841, 393. In 1849 on p. r. 12; cas. 2. Assessed, £83; 
exp. £83, Par. schm. salary, maximum ; attend. in 1837, 57. 


PARISH OF GLENCORSE}+— Bounded E. by Lasswade, W. by Pennyenick; 
of a sq. form of about 3 m. each way; on S. slope of the Pentlands, and consis 
of rich undulating arable land, finely cultivated and planted, or disposed i 
lovely demesnes, of which the most attractive is Woodhouselee, the seat of the 
Tytler family, and distinguished as the residence of William Tytler, the 
tiquarian and musician. The scenery attracts numbers of visitors, and 
more so, that Habbie’s How of Glencorse lays claim to be the scene of Allan 
Ramsay’s “Gentle Shepherd,” which many of the allusions in the poem — 
strengthen, though it can scarcely be said to be a place ste 


“ Where a’ the sweets o’ spring an’ simmer grow.” ~~ 


Glencorse or Logan Water intersects parish; and the Crawley Spring, from — 
which Edinburgh and Leith are supplied with water, rises near a place called 
Flotterston, about a m. from which is a capacious lake, called the Compensa- 
tion Pond, and so called from its being intended to compensate the millers on 
the North Esk for the loss they sustained by the diversion of so copious a sup- 
ply as Crawley. The characteristic feature of the geological formation is 
porphyry. Near Glencorse Bridge, where the chain leaves the hills, shale i 
sandstone appear; but soon after, in the high banks, reddish clinkston 
felspar succeeds, being generally porphyritic or amygdaloidal. At the foot of 
the Compensation Pond the rock is a white porphyritic claystone, with veins of 
heavy spar, and Turnhouse Hill, to W. of the pond, is claystone or clinkstone, 
generally porphyritie. Many rare botanical plants, and some beautiful speci- 
mens of Portugal laurel. A silver fir at Woodhouselee measured above 13 ft, 
in circumference near the trunk. Area about 9 sq.m. Assessed property 
1815, £3736; in 1842-3, £5391, 4s. 4d. Five heritors of £100 Scots valued 
rent. Par. ch. glb. £19; stip. £156, 17s. 7d. ; attend. 140; Sab. schs. 30. 
ch, at Greenlaw Military Prison; attend. on 31st March, 1851, 46; Sab. seb 
18. Pop. in 1841, 708, In 1849 on p. r.16; cas.17; orph. or des. 2. Asse 


* Here formerly stood the ancient church and village of Soutra—scenes of the 
stirring ostentatious charity of the Middle Ages. “When Mary of Gueldres founded 
the Trinity or College Church of Edinburgh, she pervertedly bestowed upon it the 
endowments of Soutra Hospital, and converted its dependent church into a vicar. 
The Town Council of Edinburgh getting possession in 1560-1 of Trinity Charch and 
its pertinents, became in consequence proprictors of the ecclesiastical appurtenances | 
of Soutra, and the patrons of its church. By the-seizure of its charity revenues, the 
ruin of its hospital, and the reduction and afterwards the abandonment of its church, — 
the village of Soutra was suddenly stripped of its importance, and brought to desola- 
tion.” — Full. Gaz., vol. i. p. 515. *; 

+ Presb. of Dalkeith — Synod of Lothian and Tweedale. Patron, Tytler of Wood- 
houselee. P. T. Penuyeuick. ; ae 


& 
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£123, 3s. 83d.; other sources, 15s. ; total, £123, 18s, 83d. Expended, £110, 
_ 7s. 103d. Par. sch. salary, maximum, Attend. in 1837, 36. Near House-of- 
_ Muir is the great ewe market, held on Ist and 2d Mondays of April. Rullion 
| Green, where the Covenanters were defeated by the King’s troops, on 28th 
“November, 1666, lies on S. W. boundary of par. 
PARISH OF HERIOT*—In 5S. E. of county, on a stream of the same name, 
which is joined by Gala Water, nearly opposite Crookston, 7} m. long by 4 
broad. The Heriot divides par. into two pretty nearly equal parts. With the 
exception of some fields on banks of Gala and Heriot, the surface is a mass of 
| brownish pastoral hills and vales. Some of the hills are high, such as Blackeup 
Sears, 2193 ft., and Dewar, 1654 ft. above sea level, and command extensive 
prospects, and are called the Moorfoot, running along from Peeblesshire to join 
the main body of the Lammermuirs at Soutra. Area from 23 to 24 sq. m. 
Assessed property in 1815, £3,348; in 1842-3, £3854, 9s. 1d. Six heritors of 
£100 Scots valued rent. Nearest mkt. town, Dalkeith; but Heriot is a station 
on North British Railway. The only regular opening into the district is by 
Heriot Water, along which a road runs up about 4 m. into the interior. Par. 
ch. sit. 220; glb. £27; stip. £158, 6s. 7d.; attend. 114; Sab. sch. 22. Pop. in 
1841, 355. In 1849 on p. r. 3; cas. 3; ins. or fat. 1. Assess. £30, 19s. 6d. ; 
other sources, £1; total, £31, 19s. 6d. Expended, £34, 4s. 63d. Par. schm. 
‘salary, maximum. Attend. in 1837, 53. On Heriot-town Hillhead, and Borth- 
-wickhall Hillhead, are a circle of tall stones, 70 or 80 feet in diameter, and 
three large rings or ditches, about fifty paces in diameter, which Chalmers says 
are the only druidical remains in Scotland except those in par. of Kirknewton. 


ea ee ll 


__ PARISH OF INVERESK+t—A maritime parish on the shore of the Frith of 
Forth, 6} m. from Edinburgh, 3 m. long by 2} broad. Surface in general 
flat, sloping towards the sea, with gentle and irregular undulations, on one of 
which, lying in the form of a crescent, with the concave side towards S., and 
‘the rich vale of the Esk ploughed curvingly round its S. and W. base, stands 
the village of Inveresk. The country is well cultivated, enclosed, and embellished 
with plantations and ornamental woods, the climate is salubrious, and the 
situation of the district so beautiful, that it has been justly called the Mont- 
-pelier of Scotland. ‘The Esk bisects par., and Pinkie and Pinkerton Burns also 
flow through it. Abundance of freestone, but the principal mineral product is 
‘coal, which is dug to a vast extent, producing about 60,000 tons a-year. Area, 
8615 ac. Rental in 1889, £16,123, Assessed property in 1815, £24,519; in 
1842-3, £26,676, 19s. Ten heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. Besides the 
- populous towns of Musselburgh and Fisherrow, and village of Inveresk (which 
‘was represented by two shepherds’ huts in 1547), there are the villages of West- 
pans, Wallford,and Old and New Craighall, chiefly inhabited by colliers, and 
Newbigging. Inveresk is a station on the North British Railway from 
Edinburgh to Berwick. 


* Presb. of Dalkeith —Synod of Lothian and Tweedale. Patron, Earl of Stair, 
P. T. Fushie Bridge. 
+ Presb. of Dalkeith-—Synod of Lothian and Tweedale. Patron, Duke of Bue- 


cleuch. P. ‘I. Musselburgh. 
zZ 
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Musselburgh is situated on a spacious bay of the Frith of Forth, at the mouth 
of the Esk. The long suburb of Fisherrow, upon W. side of the river, is con- 
nected with it by three bridges, one wooden for foot passengers, constructed on 
cast-iron pillars, and two of stone. One of the latter is very ancient, and sup- 
posed to be of Roman construction; the other modern and elegant. Above is 
the viaduct bridge to the station connected with the North British Railway as 
a minor branch. Musselburgh, including Fisherrow, is a very ancient borough 
of regality. Before the Reformation it belonged to the abbacy of Dunfermline ; 
but the superiority was conferred by James VI. upon the Lauderdale family, 
with whom it remained until purchased by the Duchess of Buccleuch and Mon- 
mouth, whose descendant, the Duke of Buccleuch, is present lord superior. 
Between the town and the sea are extensive downs, called Links, where the 
Edinburgh races are held. Here too a silver arrow is annually shot for by the 
Royal Archers of Scotland, and a silver cup annually played for by the Golf 
Club. Musselburgh has two manufactories of fishing nets, and manufac- 
tures of sailcloth, haircloth, hats, and leather. ‘There are also brick and tile 
works, a salt work, a pottery, three tanneries, and a brewery and distillery. At 
Fisherrow is a small harbour and a stone pier. Small vessels are occasionally 
built at its port. Fisherrow presents “ the features of a beau-ideal of what- 
ever is at once hardy, weather-beaten, and contemptuous of civilized refine- 
ments in a seafaring and fish-eatching life.” The women used to carry the pro- 
duce of the fishery in osier baskets or crecls to Edinburgh; but like their 
neighbours, now travel by rail. Musselburgh and Fisherrow are governed by 
a town-council of twelve members, who elect a provost, two bailies, and a 
treasurer. Municipal constituency, 214. Corporation revenue in 1850-1, 
£1404, 15s. 0,°,d. Pop. of Musselburgh in 1851, 7092; males, 3304; females, 
3788; inhab. houses, 890; uninhab. do. 36; building, 4. Musselburgh re- 
turns an M. P. in conjunction with Leith and Portobello. Constituency in 
1851-2, 214. 

At Newbigging, which stands at the base of a hill near Musselburgh, as well 
as at Inveresk, are some private asylums for lunatics; the purity of the air, the 
mildness of the climate, and the beauty of the scenery, equally adapting the 
place for the residence of persons so afflicted, 

At W. end of Inveresk, on a prominent situation, stands the church, built 
about forty or fifty years ago to replace one of a very ancient date.* It isa 
lumpish ungainly structure, with a steeple to relieve its deformity. Sit. about 
3000; glib. £20; stip. £352, 11s. 5d. Unap, tnds. £2374, 17s. 6d. A Chapel 
of Ease erected in 1838, sit. 1000. A Free, two U. P., and W. Meth. chs. 
Epis. ch. sit. 200; attend. 130 to 140, Cong. ch. at Musselburgh; attend. on 
Slst March, 1851—forenoon, 150; afternoon, 200; evening, 400; Sab. schs. 
25. Cong.ch.at Fisherrow; attend. on 30th March, 1851, 75; monthly evening 
sermon; average attend. 300.; Sab. schs. 30. Pop. of par.,in 1841, 8263. 
In 1849 on p. r. 426; cas. 75; ins. or fat. 17; orph. or des. 31. Assessed, 
£2348, 3s, 10}d.; exp. £2215, 8s. LO}d. No par. sch., but the rector of the 
grammar sch, receives £27, 5s. 4d. from the magistrates of Musselburgh, and 

* This church was dedicated to St. Michael, and was built, soon after the introduc- 


tion of Christianity, ont of the ruins of the Roman fort. Wishart, the reformer, 
preached here on the eve of his martyrdom. 
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the teachers of two English schs., receive respectively, £12 to £17. At the 
grammar sch., boarding schs., and an academy, all the branches of a commercial 
education are taught, and there are some ladies’ schools, Attend. in 1837 at 
12 sehs. 866. Excellent subscription and circulating libraries ; various friendly 
societies; a sayings bank; branches of the Commercial and Western Banks; 
and a total abstinence society, with in 1851, 200 adult and 250 juvenile members. 

At the E. end of Musselburgh is a small cell, surrounded with a moat, which 
is all that remains of the once magnificent pile called The Chapel of Loretto. 
About the period of the Reformation the present jail was built out of its 
materials, for which the inhabitants were for long annually excommunicated at 
Rome. The great Randolph, Earl of Moray, nephew to Robert Bruce, and 
Regent of the kingdom, had a house in Musselburgh, and died here in 1332. 
Many years ago the vestiges of a Roman bath were discovered here, and there 
is reason to believe that Inveresk, on the rising ground above, where a hypo- 
caust was lately discovered, had once been a Roman station. About one half 
m.S. W. from the ch. on the opposite side of the Esk, is Monkton Routing Well, 
which makes a singular noise previous to and during a storm.* N. E. of 
Inveresk is Pinkie House, the seat of Sir John Hope, Bart., and a little to S., 
the field of battle fought LOth September, 1547. South of Inveresk is Carberry 
Hill, where Queen Mary surrendered to the insurgent nobles in 1567. 

Musselburgh was the birthplace of Walker and Drummond, the eminent 
portrait and historical engravers, and of the two Ritchies who have distin- 
guished themselves as sculptors; but “the name,” it has been eloquently said, 
“which in modern days has reflected the greatest lustre on this parish, is that 
of Dayid Macbeth Moir, Esq., the distinguished “Delta” of Blackwood’s 
Magazine, who, amidst all the harassing duties of the medical profession, had 
found time to embody in many chaste and touching strains those ‘ high 
imaginings’ which visit the mind of genius, as well as to stray into the paths of 
richest and broadest humour—witness ‘ Mansie Waugh’s’ irresistible drolleries ; 
whose laborious history of the art which he has himself so successfully studied, 
forms a most valuable acquisition to the practitioner; whose songs in the recent 
tepublication of Burns's lyrics with music, take a deserved place beside those 
of the illustrious national minstrel; of whose genius the fruits are to be found 
scattered over every department of periodical literature ; and who, with the 
gifts of genius, has none of those defects of character which have too frequently 
sullied the brightest talents.” t 


* “The late Dr, Carlyle has explained this phenomenon, and we suspect rightly, on 
natural causes: ‘The case is, that this well being dug many fathoms deep through a 
rock, in order to get below the strata of coal that abound in the field, it communicates 
throngh the coal rooms that are wrought with other shafts, which occasions a rumbling 
noise that does not precede but accompanies a high wind.’ Maitland, in his *‘ Peram- 
bulation of divers miles round Edinburgh’ (1753), gives a pretty similar solution, which 
pérhaps the Doctor might have seen. Nor is this phenomenon. peculiar to Monkton. 
Camden (Brit. in. Com. Glamorg.) mentions something very similar in the Isle of 
Barry, near the mouth of the Taf, in the chink of a rock; and at Stackpool Bosher, 
in South Wales, is a pit of immense depth, which foams and bubbles before stormy 
weather, and makes a noise sometimes to be heard at the distance of miles.” — New 
Stat. Ac., “ Edinburghshire,” p. 283. 

+ New Stat. Ac., “ Edinburghshire,” p. 285. 
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PARISH OF KIRKLISTON*—Partly in West Lothian and partly in county 
of Edinburgh,t bisected by the river Almond, 5} miles long by 4 broad, and 
presenting a well cultivated surface. Soil varies from a strong clay to a rich 
black mould, and has been much improved by draining, large portions not 
many years ago having lain unproductive. There is still a paucity of planta- 
tions. Area about 12 square miles. Assessed property in 1815, £14,869; in 
1842-3, £14,741, 2s. 6d. Four heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. The vill. 
of Kirkliston is pleasantly situated on a high portion of parish on left bank of 
the Almond, within Linlithgowshire, but has, on the whole, a squalid appear- 
ance. Two other villages—Winchburgh and Newbridge, and the hamlets of 
Niddry, Gogarstane, Clifton, and Newhouses. Winchburgh is a station on 
the Edinburgh and Glasgow Railway, which is here carried across the vale of 
the Almond on a viaduct of thirty-five arches. Ratho is a contiguous station and 
the Union Canal also passes through par. Par. ch. sit. 750; glb. £27; stip. 
£307, 15s. 10d. Unap., tnds. amount not ascertained. Free ch. attend. from 300 
to 320; Sab. schs. 140. Pop. in 1841, 2989. In 1849 on p. r, 75; cas, 2; ins, 
or fat. 6. Assess. £583, 7s. 4d.; other sources, £11, 9s.; total, £594, 16s. 44. 
Expended, £519, 7s. 6d. Par. schm. salary, maximum. Four other schools, 
A friendly society ; and a total abstinence society, with in 1850-1, 200 adult 
members. The district abounds in stone coffins and tumuli. Near Kirkliston 
Edward I. encamped before the battle of Falkirk in 1298. Within half a mile 
of village is Newliston, once the residence of the celebrated Earl of Stair.t In 
this parish is Niddry Castle, now a deserted ruin, where Queen Mary found refuge 
the night after her escape from the Castle of Loch Leven in 1568. At Wineh- 
burgh Edward IT. is said to have first halted in his flight from Bannockburn: 
A single upright stone, of a prismatic figure, about 44 feet high, and on border 
of Cramond parish, is called the Catstane, supposed to be a corruption of Con- 
stantine, and to commemorate a battle fought in 995 between Kennethus, the 
brother of Malcolm, king of Scotland, and Constantine the usurper of the 
Crown. Andrew Dalzell, professor of Greek in University of Edinburgh, and 
Sir Robert Liston, the diplomatist, were born here in 1742. } 


PARISH OF KIRKNEWTON§— Bounded S. and W. by Mid-Calder, and E. 
by Currie and Ratho, 11 m,. W.S.W. of Edinburgh, and 6 m. long by 4 
broad. Surface generally hilly, nearly half of whole area running up among 
the Pentlands, but on N. level and fertile, with several thriving plantations, 
The Almond River and Linhouse Water run along W. boundary, and the 
Water of Leith and Gogar Burn touch iton E. There is abundance of lime 


* Presb. of Linlithgow — Synod of Lothian and Tweedale. Patron, Crown. P.T. 
Kirkliston. 

+ A farm, called Liston-shields, lying among the Pentlands, is a detached portion 
of parish. 

{ The plantations surrounding the house are said to resemble the position of the 
rae at the battle of Dettingen, in which his lordship shone conspicuous. The 
grandmother of the Earl was Dame Margaret Dalrymple, a daughter of Ross of 
Balniel, and is mentioned by Sir Walter Scott as having been the prototype of 
Lady Ashton in the “ Bride of Lammermoor.” 

§ Presb. of Edinburgh — Synod of Lothian and Tweedale. Patrons, Duke of Bue- 
clench and Earl of Morton. P. I’. Kirknewton. 
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and freestone, but no workable coal. Par. contains some fine seats and pleasure 
_ grounds— Meadowbank, the seat of the late Lord Meadowbank, Ormiston Hill,* 
Calderhall, Bellfield, Linburn, and Ormiston. Area about 15 sq.m. Assessed 
property in 1815, £9830; in 1842-3, £9485, 8s. 7d. Hight heritors of £100 
Scots valued rent. East Calder is the principal yill. Kirknewton is a station 
on Caledonian Railway, where there is a viaduct over the Lin Water, in six 
arches of 60 ft. span, and 103 above the stream, from which there is a beautiful 
view of the Frith of Forth and the Fife Hills. Par. ch. sit. 450; attend. 270; 
 gib. £18; stip. £500, 9s. 8d. Unap. tnds., £118, 17s. 8d. Ratho and Kirk- 
newton Free ch. U.P. ch. at East Calder; attend. 200. Sab. schs. 40. Pop. 
in 1841, 1441. In 1849 on poor r. 46; cas. 17; ins. or fat. 3; orph. or des. 3. 
Assessed, £252, 4s. 10d. Expended, £301, 11s. 1d. Par. schm. salary, maxi- 
mum ; attend. in 1837, 82. Two other schs., at one of which, attend. 86; and 
two sewing schools, Several friendly societies. 


PARISH OF LASSWADEt—TIn centre of county, 6m. 5. E. of Edinburgh, 
on the North Esk, which runs through whole length of parish, 6} m. long by 
3 broad. With the exception of a part of the Pentland Hills, and some mossy 
upland towards S., the surface is level, and in the highest state of cultivation. 
All the materials that compose the picturesque seem here combined in endless 
variety. The river cuts the par. into two nearly equal parts, flowing through 
adeep ravine, in a most irregular course, over large rocks, and under deep 
banks, profusely and romantically adorned with trees; and in the course of its 
angularities and circling recesses, bedecked by mansions and villas of perfect 
scenic loveliness, The vale of Roslin.f the classic grounds of Hawthorn- 


* The celebrated Dr, Cullen, who was proprietor of this estate, and a distinguished 
agricultural improver, lies interred in Kirknewton churchyard. 
-¢ Presb. of Dalkeith—Synod of Lothian and Tweedale. Patron, Sir George Clerk, 
Bart. P.'T. Lasswade. 
{The vale of Roslin is one of those beautiful sequestered dells which so often occur 
jn Scotland, abounding with all the romantic varieties of cliff, coppice wood, and wa- 
terfall. “The mouldering ruin of Roslin Castle, with its tremendous triple tier of 
vaults, stands upon a peninsular rock overhanging the picturesque glen of the Esk, 
“and is accessible only by a bridge of great height, thrown over a deep cut in the solid 
‘rock, which separates it from the adjacent ground. This castle, the origin of which 
; is involved in obscurity, was long the abode of the proud family of the St. Clairs, 
Earls of Caithness and Orkney. In 1544 it was burned down by the Earl of Hertford, 
and in 1650 it surrendered to General Monck. About sixty or seventy years ago, the 
‘comparatively modern mansion, which has been erected amidst the ruins of the old 
eastle, was inhabited by a genuine Scottish laird of the old stamp, the lineal descen- 
dant of the high race who first founded the pile, and the last male of their long line. 
‘He was captain of the Royal Company of Archers, and Hereditary Grand Master of 
the Scottish Masons. At his death the estate descended to Sir James Erskine St, 
Clair, father of the present Earl of Rosslyn, who now represents the family.”"—Black’s 
Picturesque Tourist, p. 89. On the hill immediately above the castle, is the Chapel 
of Roslin. The height of the chapel within is 40}, length 68, and breadth 34} feet. 
Nothwithstanding some damage it sustained from a mob at the period of the Revolu- 
tion, it is still nearly entire, so perfect are its pillars and arches, its windows, and its 
- fretted cornices. ‘The architraves, keystones, capitals, and roof, are covered with 
sculptures. It is one of the most elegant specimens of florid Gothic architecture 
extant. Tradition relates, that the design of this chapel was drawn at Rome, and 
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den,* and the splendid edifice of Melville Castle,t with the numerous gentlemen's — 
seats and villas that hang on the fascinating outskirts of Lasswade and Ros- 
lin, are combined objects of interest and romance. Near Roslin and Hawthorn- 
den there is a formation of sandstone, well seen in the cliffs along the Esk, 
which some geologists consider as more recent than the coal. Dr. Hibbert con- 
siders the sandstones to have been deposited soon after the formation of the 
transition rocks, and elevated before the coal period, so that they must be refer- 
red to the old red sandstone. Others consider them merely as a part of the 
coal formation.t The woods of Roslin and its neighbourhood are rich fields 


that its founder attracted to the building all the best workmen in this and the neigh- 
bouring kingdom, by most munificent donations. The founder dying about the year 
1494, the work was carried on and completed by Sir Oliver Sinclair, his eldest son of 
the second marriage, whose promotion to the command of the Scottish army raised 
for the invasion of England, created the disgust which led to the route at Solway 
Moss. According to tradition, the death of a member of this family was always 
announced by the appearance of a blazing meteor on one of the turrets. The chapel 
had received considerable repairs from the late Earl of Rosslyn, in whose family the 
property is vested. “ This chapel,” says Britton, “ may be pronounced unique; and I 
am confident it will be found curions, elaborate, and singularly interesting. The 
style of architecture combines the solidity of the Norman with the minute decorations 
of the latest species of the Tudor age. It is impossible to designate the architecture 
of this building by any given or familiar term; for the variety and eccentricity of its 
parts are not to be defined by any words of common acceptation.”—Scottish Tourist, 
p. 31; and see ante, “ Parish of Dalkeith.” ‘ 

* An old baronial mansion, crowning the lofty summits of rugged rocks. It is 
highly romantic, and contributes to form one of the most picturesque scenes of its 
kind to be found in Scotland. From its windows and garden, the prospects are 
delightful. It is moreover interesting, as having been the seat of Drummond the 
poet and historian ; and to this beautiful retreat Ben Johnson came from London on 
foot, to pass some weeks with his brother poet. The remains of Drummond lie in the 
family vault at Lasswade charch. 

Within the house may still be seen a number of Jacobite portraits and other relies, 
including a dress worn by Prince Charles Stuart during his Scottish campaign of 
1745, In a walk adjacent to the house is a cool recess in the face of the precipitous — 
freestone rock ; this is called the Cypress Grove, and itis said to have been a favourite 
retreat of the poet. From disappointments in life—in particular, the loss of a beloved 
mistress by death—Drammond’s mind was rather of a melancholy cast. A series of 
his poems bears the name of the Cypress Grove, and expresses his melancholy feelings. 
Perhaps these elegies took their name from this arbour. Underneath the foundations 
of Hawthornden there is a strange sowterrain, consisting of different apartments, fur- 
nished with a draw well, and lighted by apertures in the face of the precipice, This 
is supposed to have been an early British retreat, and to have more lately served as a 
place of concealment for the patriots who endeayoured to rescue their country from 
the sway of Edward ITI., particularly Sir Alexander Ramsay. This artificial wonder 
is styled “ The Caves of Hawthornden,” and attracts many visitors. The walks along 
the banks of the Esk both above and below this point are the most delightful imagin- 
able, opening up at every step some new arrangement of picturesque and romantic 
objects. See note ante, “ Parish of Dalkeith.” 

t The residence of Viscount Melville. It is an elegant castellated modern building, 
with a lawn in front towards the river. It was built by the highly talented Henry, 
first Viscount Melville. Here George IV., on his visit to Scotland in 1822, reviewed 
the Mid-Lothian Cavalry, and was afterwards entertained by its noble proprietor. 
Its circular towers give it a pleasing and at the same time an imposing appearance. 

+ See Hibbert on the Burdiehouse Limestone, Z'rans. Roval Soc. Edin., vol. xiii. 
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, for the explorations of the botanist. Area of parish about 8 sq.m. Assessed 
property in 1815, £19,417 ; in 1842-3, £21,832, 11s. 11d. Thirteen heritors of 
£100 Scots valued rent. There are a carpet and damask manufactory,* paper 
mills and bleachfields, an extensive gunpowder factory, an iron and brass 
foundry, oatmeal mills,+ &c. The coal works also afford considerable employ- 
ment, about 40,000 tons being annually sent to Edinburgh, &c, The thriving 
and pleasant village of Lasswade is built on both sides of the river, and is 
embosomed in luxurious gardens, from which large supplies of fruit and 
vegetables are sent to Edinburgh by the North British Railway, and is 
united by a stone bridge with the village of Westmill of Lasswade. Besides 
Roslin, are the villages of Loanhead, Springfield, Rosewell, and Pentland. 
Par. ch. sit. 1000; glb. 30; stip. in 1837, wheat, 6 b. £7, lis. 3d.; bear, 
51 b. £52, 13s. 7d.; oats, 63 b. £48, 18s.; money, £70, 17s. 3d.; total, 
£180, 4s, 1d. Unap. tnds, £15, 11s. 1d. Chapel of Ease at Roslin. Free ch. 
at Roslin; attend. 300; Sab. schs. 50. U. P. ch., sit. 655; attend. about 
450; Sab. schs. 100. Reformed P. §. ch., sit. 400; attend. from 250 to 300; 
Sab. schs. 40. Pop. in 1841, 5025, In 1849 on p.r. 165; cas. 15; ins. or fat. 
9; orph. or des. 20, Assess. £1310, 13s, 11d.; other sources, £51, 12s. 1134. ; 
total, £1362, 6s. 103d. Relief of poor on r,, £1115, 17s. 9d. ; cas. £4, Os. 11d. ; 
med. r. £89, 8s. 9d, ; exp. £81, 4s, 4d. ; tot. £1290, 11s. 9d. Par. schm. salary, 
maximum. Eleven private schs., at nine of which attend. in 1837, 485. Sub- 
scription libraries at Loanhead and Lasswade ; several friendly societies ; and 
a total abstinence society, with in 1851, twenty-four adult members. Near to 
Roslin is the scene of a remarkable battle, or rather series of battles, fought on 
24th February 1303, between the English and Scottish armies, in which the 
latter were victorious, Near the house of Mavisbank is a supposed Roman 
station ; and there are remains of several Casts or Camps scattered across parish. 


LEITH— A parliamentary borough and seaport town, 2m. N. E.of Edinburgh, 
on the Water of Leith, where it enters the Frith of Forth. Lat. of port 
55° 58’ 9” N. long., 3° 10’ 5” W. The town stands 25 ft. above sea level, and 


* This work, established in 1834, is thus noticed in the New Stat. Ac., “ Edinburgh- 
shire,” p. 334: “ Besides carpets on the principle of the Tournay and Axminster kind, 
made to fit all sizes and shapes of rooms, without seam, and which are made at only 

_a few other places in this country, Richard Whytock and Company, the proprietors, 
‘manufacture a new sort of Brussels carpet of great beauty, which resembles tapestry 
in its general effect, and which they call Tapestry Brussels; also a fabric in velvet 
pile, quite novel in its appearance. These two fabrics are produced by a new process 

of their own invention, which is applicable also to other fabrics, to which they purpose 
to apply it. As the principle is patented it is not kept secret. It consists of a com- 
ination of the two hitherto rival methods of producing figures on cloth, namely, the 
arts of weaving and printing, and at the same time isa simplification of both processes 
to a wonderfal degree, In regard to the weaving, this is reduced to the simplest 
process possible, as all the intricate machinery of the Brussels and Wilton looms, 
with their expensive harness, is superseded. And as to the printing, the same im- 
plements are made to produce all patterns, no matter how dissimilar. The produc- 
tions of the manufactory are already in much request in London, and have found 
their way to various parts of the world.” 

+ The parish has been long famed for its citmeal, which was regularly furnished to 
the family of George ILI. by a miller named Mutir, 
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is connected with Edinburgh by railway, but its houses almost join to those of 
the metropolis by means of Leith Walk. It is divided, quoad civilia, into 
North Leith* and South Leith,t and quoad sacra, into several additional pars. 
North Leith is bounded on N. by the sea; on E. and S. E. by Water of Leith - 
(across which are two draw-bridges and a stone bridge), which divides it from — 
South Leith; and on S. and W. by St. Cuthbert’s. South Leith is bounded — 
N. E. by the sea; 8. by Duddingstone and Canongate; W. by the royalty of 
Edinburgh, North Leith, and St. Cuthbert’s, and contains the villages of 
Restalrig and Jock’s Lodge, where there are cavalry barracks. The boundaries — 
of the parliamentary burgh have been adjusted by the 2d and 3d William IV, 
c. 65, and these are, the sea on N., a line from Lochend to sea on E., the © 
middle of Leith Walk on S., and Wardie Burn on W. The town is situated 
on low lying ground adjoining the Frith, and consists of one old, narrow, dirty — 
street in the centre, with numerous filthy lanes on each side, and some newer 
and more spacious and handsome streets, forming the continuation of Leith — 
Walk on the E., to which adjoin the links or meadows, and various elegant 
ranges of private dwellings, erected of late years, Leith is the most important ; 
nayal station on E. coast of Scotland, and a considerable traffic is carried on 
at the port. 

Mannufactures—Its manufactures are unimportant, and consist chiefly of 
paint and colour works, glass works (now declined), sugar refining, preserving — 
meats, iron foundries, ropes and cordage, sail-cloth, bottles, soap, candles, and — 
several cooperages and saw-mills. There are several breweries and a distillery, 
and ship-building is carried on to a considerable extent. 

Harbour and Docks—Leith harbour consists of the gut formed by the dis- 
charge of the Water of Leith, and is entirely tidal. In connection with it 
are three wet-docks, each 750 feet long and 300 feet wide; two were completed — 
in 1817 at a cost of £285,108, and the third is just finished, having an entrance © 
60 feet wide, and a depth of water from 22 to 26 feet; adjoining to these are — 
three graving docks, each about 150 fect long and 60 feet wide. The old eastern — 
pier, built in 1710, has been successively extended to 4550 feet, and a new 
western pier 3103} feet in length has been erected nearly parallel to it, having — 
a low water slip at its extremity, with 8 feet water, and forming an opening — 
at the entrance of the harbour of 247 feet wide. These piers are very fine © 
erections, forming beautiful promenades, and must tend much to the ad- — 
vantage of the shipping. Opposite the entrance to the harbour is a Martello i 
Tower.{ 

Trade and Shipping— The chief commerce of Leith consists in its colonial an 
foreign trade, and imports of grain. Until recently, Leith enjoyed nearly the 


* Presb. of Edinburgh—Synod of Lothian and Tweedale. Patron, Heads of 
families. P. T. Leith. 

¢ Patron, Crown, and Kirk-Session and Incorporations. 

+ This tower was built during the last war for the sum of £10,000, and has been for 
many years wholly unoccupied and neglected. It is now (1851) intended by the 
military authorities to convert the place into a residence for a body of artillery. 
Operations to a considerable extent have recently been going on in the interior, which 
is now ready to receive residents. The windows have been glazed, and an iron 
chimney tops the parapet. The roadstead during the war was the station of an 
admiral’s guard-ship and several cruizers. 
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whole Baltic trade on the coast of Scotland, much of which has been transferred 
to Kirkcaldy, Montrose, Aberdeen, and Dundee. The chief imports are wines, 
timber, hemp, tallow, grain, tobaceo, and West Indian produce. Declared 
j value of British and Irish produce and manufactures exported in 1840, £191,217; 
in 1850, £366,552. Gross amount of customs for the year ending 5th January, 
1845, £631,926, 8s. Nett receipt, £606,407, 3s. 2d. Gross amount for 1850, 
‘ £531,220. 

A view of the tonnage of shipping belonging to the port shows a steady and 
rapid increase from the middle of last century till its close, a slow increase 
thence till 1826, and a decrease of 3601 tons between that year and 1835. 

_ Tonnage of vessels registered on 31st December, 1845—sailing vessels under 

50 tons, 2750; above 50 tons, 19,508—steam vessels under 50 tons, 199; 

above 5() tons, 1972. Tonnage of vessels registered on 31st December, 1850— 

sailing vessels under 50 tons, 2438; above 50 tons, 16,952—steam vessels 
, under 50 tons, 149; above 50 tons, 5641. Tonnage that entered and cleared 
coastwise between 31st December, 1849, and 31st December, 1850—-sailing 
_ vessels inwards, 84,765; outwards, 67,573—steam vessels inwards, 191,060; 
- outwards, 190,687. Tonnage of sailing vessels that entered and cleared frou 
and to the colonies between 31st December, 1249, and 31st December, 1850— 
inwards, British, 9360; foreign, 1108}—outwards, British, 5235; foreign, 388. 
Tonnage of vessels that entered and cleared from and to foreign ports between 
Slst December, 1849, and 3lst December, 1850—inwards, British, 38,516; 
foreign, 60,251—outwards, British, 9297; foreign, 16,469. In 1852, number 
of vessels, 175— tonnage, 24,392. 

Places of Worship— North Leith par. ch. sit. 1765; glb. in 1857, includ- 
ing sums derived from feus and rents, £394, 16s. 4d.; stip. £285. 9s. 
Mariners’ and Newhayen* Chapels of Ease. South Leith is a collegiate 
- charge ; stip. in 1837 of first minister, £395, 19s. 11d., with a glb. worth 
£80, and an allowance of £80 for a manse; of the second minister, 
£247, 1s. 2d. Unap. tnds. £636, 2s. 4d. Newhaven ch. attend. about 500 in 
summer; Sab. schs. about 120. Chapels of Ease, St. John’s and Restalrig. St. 
Thomas’s ch. attend, on 31st’ March, 1851, 350. Attached to it are a residence 
forthe minister, a sch. and an hospital for ten persons. Mariners’ Free ch., 
attend. on 31st March, 1551, upwards of 300.t North Leith Free ch., attend. 
800; Sab. schs. 140. St. John’s Free ch., attend. 600; Sab. schs. 450, South 
‘Leith Free ch., attend. 320 to 400. North Leith U.P. ch. Junction Road 
UP. ch. attend. on 31st March, 1851—forenoon, 800; afternoon, 1050; Sab, 
schs. 140. St. Andrew’s Place U. P. ch., attend. 700 to 800; Sab. schs. 140 to 
150. Kirkgate U. P. ch., attend. 360; Sab. schs. 66. U. 0.8. ch. attend — 
forenoon, 200 to 300; aficenn 300 to 400; evening, 900 to 1000; Sab. schs. 


_* Newhaven is a small fishing village one mile further up the Forth than Leith, 

with a stone and chain pier, but neither with sufficient depth of water for steamers, 
which land at Granton. At Trinity, near village, isa station of the Edinburgh, Perth, 
and Dundee Railway. 

+ “Nine-tenths of this congregation are mariners, or members of mariners’ families; 

upwards of one-third part of the whole congregation is always on the sea.” — Note 


by Clerguman. 
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45. Cong. ch. attend. 300. St. Andrew Street Cong. ch., attend. on 31 
March, 1851—forenoon, 200; afternoon, 350; Sab. schs. 50. Baptist ch. 
attend. 44; Sab. schs. 10. W. Meth. ch. attend. 200; Sab. schs. 98. Rom, 
Catholic church attend. 550; Sab. schs. 200. There is also an Episcopal | 
church. “ 
Population— Pop. of Leith in 1851, 30,919; inhab. houses, 2084; uninhab, 
do. 94; building, 26. * 
Eminent Men—John Home, author of the tragedy of Douglas, was born in” 
1722, in a house in Quality Street, which was pulled down some years ago. 
Poor—North Leith —In 1849 on p. r. 401; cas. 130; ins. or fat. 15; orph, 
or des. 53. Assess. £2089, 13s. 1d.; other sources, £99, 1s. 10d.; total, £2: 
14s. 11d. Relief of poor on r. £1634, 15s. 4d.; cas. £50, 17s. 1d.; med. rr. 
£92, 8s. 6d.; exp. £368, 19s. 5d.; total, £2147, Os. dd. South Leith—On 
p- r. 899; cas. 430; ins. or fat. 45; orph. or des. 142. Assess. £6318, 5s. 8d.; 
other sources, £404, 15s. 5d.; tot. £6723, 1s. 1d. Relief of poor on r. £5559, 
2s.; cas. £275, Gs. 6d. 5 fame r. £316, 1s. 7d.; exp. £1148, 8s. 10$d.; total, 
£7298, 18s. 114d. And in addition to this sum, there was expended — 
house buildings £288, 11s. ~ 
History — Nothing certain is known of the history of Leith until 1329, rt 
which time it was a manorial dependency of Logan of Restalrig,* when ap 
prehending its growing importance, the citizens of Edinburgh obtained from 
Robert I. a grant “of the harbour and mills of Leith, with their appurte- 
nances, for payment of 52 merks yearly.” James IV. erected the seaport toy 
of Newhaven; and the town-council of Edinburgh, with like avarice, purchased — 
of the king the town and harbour. The town was afterwards subject to cala- 
mity, having been burned by the Earl of Hertford in 1544, and again in 1547; 
after which the town was fortified and walled.t In 1565, Mary, Queen of Scot 
land, mortgaged the superiority of Leith to Edinburgh, redeemable for 1000 
merks ; and on 2d of July, 1567, the citizens of Edinburgh marched in military 
array to Leith, which they went through the form of taking, by a sort of cap 
ture, and thus the independence of the town was lost. After this humiliati 
event the town-council and incorporations of Edinburgh enacted many sev 
laws applicable to the public and private trade of Leith. In 1650, the 


* Charters were granted by the first lords of the manor of Leith to the religions 
houses of Coldingham, Inchcolm, Newbottle, and North Berwick. The strange an 
almost Apocalyptic-like seal which they appended to their deeds, has been figured | 
Mr, Raine in his North Durham (Appendix, p. 41, No. 171), and by Mr. Innes in his 
Carte Monialium de Northberwick, p. 12, No. 12. It is deseribed by Mr. 2 
Laing in his Catalogue of Scottish Seals, p. 87, No. 500. 

T Captain Colepepper, in Sir Walter Scott's Fortunes of Nigel, thus speaks of these 
walls: “ You speak,” says he, “of the siege of Leith, and I have seen the place. A 
pretty kind of a hamlet it is, with a plain wall or rampart, and a pigeon-house or two 
of a tower at every angle. Daggers and scabbards! ifa leaguer of our days had been 
twenty-four hours, not to say months, before it, without carrying the place and all its 
cocklofts one after another by pure storm, they would have deserved no better grace 
than the provost-marshal gives when his noose is rieved.” See an ample and elaborate 
narrative, the details being illustrated by a plan of the fortifications, in Robertson's 
Antiquities of Leith. 1852. rm! 
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was occupied by Cromwell. While resident at Leith General Monck induced 
a number of English families to settle in the town, and most of those who 
arrived engrafted a spirit of mercantile adventure on the port. With all its 
burdens and exactions, Leith gradually grew in prosperity and opulence ; but 
it was not till after the bankruptcy of the city of Edinburgh, that the Act of 
Parliament passed in 1838 rendered Edinburgh, and Leith independent of each 
other; and the affairs of the harbour and docks, which had produced great 
embarrassment, were vested in eleven commissioners, of whom five are nomi- 
nated by the treasury, and three by the town councils of Edinburgh and Leith 
respectively. Among the memorable events of late years, may be noted the 
landing of George IV., at a spot a little to north of the New Draw Bridge, where 
an inscribed plate has been inserted in the payement to commemorate the 
event. 

Antiquities— Leith presents few antiquities of any interest. Among those 
which remain are the par. ch. of South Leith, built previous to 1496, and the 
old church of North Leith, founded in1493. No vestige of the defences of the 
Citadel of Leith now remain, except a Saxon archway, and a few yards of the 
wall, the former of which is surmounted by a modern house. A fine old man- 
sion, sculptured with crowns, sceptres, &c., and said to have been the resi- 
dence of the regent Lennox, stands between the end of Tolbooth Wynd and 
St. Andrew Street, in a filthy court, called Parliament Square. In the Links 
may be seen seyeral mounds, raised for the purpose of planting cannon in 
1560.* 

Modern Buildings The chief public edifices are the Exchange Buildings, 
an elegant structure in the Grecian style, of architecture, ornamented with 
Ionic columns, and containing a spacious assembly-room, hotel, and public 
reading-room; the Custom House; the New Court House, chaste in design, 
and neat in execution; and the Seafield Baths, at the eastern extremity of 
the Links. 

Burgh— Leith is governed by a provost, four bailies, a treasurer, and ten coun- 
cillors. By the Act of 1838, separating Leith from Edinburgh, the common 
good of the burgh of Leith, with all customs, rates, imposts, and market dues, 
together with the jail buildings, are vested in the provost and magistrates of 
Leith. Corporation revenue, 1849-50, £554, 15s. 

Schools —In 1837 there were twenty-six schools, at eighteen of which, attend. 
1112. A school, endowed by Dr. Bell, on the Madras system of education, to 
the extent of £10,000, was erected in 1839, and is an elegant Gothic edifice ; 
attend. from 700 to 800. 

Library, Charitable, and other Institutions Three public libraries; a me- 
chanics’ institute ; a savings bank; and branches of the Bank of Scotland, the 
Royal, British Linen, Commercial, National, and Edinburgh and Glasgow 
Banks. The charitable institutions comprise a Society for the Relief of the 
Destitute Sick, the Humane Society and Dispensary, a Female School of 


* In Dr Robertson’s Antiquities of Leith, will be found every fragment of architec- 
tural art of which Leith could boast, from St. Mary’s Church and the Tolbooth, to 
the inscribed lintels in the Kirkgate and Meikle’s Close. The work also contains not 
a few instructive glimpses of local and social history. 
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Industry ; and a Boys’ Charity School. The Trinity House is an ancient 
institution, formed on the usual principles, being a species of mutual insurance - 
society for the relief of indigent or superannuated mariners, and for profi 


their general interests. 
Constituency— Leith joins with Musselburgh and Portobello in returning an 


M.P. Constituency in 1851-2, 1567. 


PARISH OF LIBERTON*—2} m. S. E. of Edinburgh, extending from near 
E. extremity of Pentlands to within 1 m. of Dalkeith; one of the most beauti- 
ful, productive, and populous landward parishes in Mid-Lothian, and studded 
with gentlemens’ seats, pleasure grounds, hamlets, and plantations. The Braid 
and Blackford Hills send down their cultivated slopes to W. of parish. Braid 
Burn and another rivulet water parish. The bituminous well of St. Catherine’s 
has been found useful in cutaneous diseases. Soil, naturally poor, has been 
transformed into arich loam. Area, between 4000 and 5000 ac. Assessed pro- 
perty in 1815, £28,904; in 1842-3, £28,715, Os. 11d. Sixteen heritors of £100 
Scots valued rent. Villages— Upper or Over Liberton, Liberton Kirk, pleasantly 
situated on elevated ground, and commanding a splendid view of Edinburgh 
and the surrounding scenery, Nether Liberton, Gilmerton, Burdiehouse, and 
Niddry. Gilmerton is the largest, chiefly inhabited by colliers and carters of 
coal, lime, and sandstone, the mines of which are very valuable; from 20,000 
to 24,000 tons of coal having been some years ago annually produced. Par. 
ch. sit. 1430; glb. £19; stip. £345, 4s. 5d. Unap. tnds. £428, 9s.3d. Quoad 
sacra ch. at Gilmerton, attend. 180 to 200; Sab. schs. 60. A Free ch. at Sten- 
house. Pop. in 1841, 3450. In 1849 on p.r.171; cas. 15; ins. or fat. 13; orph. or 
des. 11. Assess. £1180, Os. 5d. ; other sources, £33, 12s. 1d. ; total, £1213, 12s, 6d. 
Expended, £1287, 0s. 2d. Par. schm. salary, maximum ; attend. in 1837, 85. Six 
private schs., attend. 310. Boroughmuir, a place of note in the warlike history of 
Scotland and its metropolis, extends from bottom of Blackford Hill to suburbs of 
Edinburgh, and was studded with magnificent oaks when James IV. encamped ~ 
here, before his fatal march to England. The Hare Stone, in which the king’s 
standard was fixed, is still to be seen built into the wall, on the left hand of the 
high road by Boroughmuirhead. At Morton Hall are various tumuli, and in the 
grounds of Drum stands part of the old market-cross of Edinburgh. But the 
great antiquity of par. is Craigmillar Castle, standing about three miles south 
from Edinburgh, on an eminence, and commanding a most extensive prospect. 
In ancient times it belonged to the Prestons of Preston, one of whom, in the — 
reign of James II., bestowed the arm-bone of St. Giles as a relic to the commu- 
nity of Edinburgh. About the time of the Restoration it came into possession — 
of the family of Gilmour, when much of what remains of the building was 
erected. The origin of this castle is unknown; but the rampart wall which 
surrounds it, appears from an inscription on the gate to have been built in 
1427. Here John Earl of Mar, a younger brother of James III., was confined 
in 1477. James V. resided here for some time during his minority. After the 
battle of Pinkie, the castle was taken and partly burned by the English. 


* Presb. of Edinburgh — Synod of Lothian and Tweedale. Patron, Crown. P. 'T. 
Liberton. 
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Queen Mary frequently resided in it after her return from France. One of 
the rooms is still named Queen Mary's Chamber ; and the circumstance of her 
French servants having been quartered in a neighbouring village obtained for 
it the name of Little France, which it still retains. A farm steading is now 
built close beside it; and the court, keep, and outhouses, answer as useful feed- 
ing houses for cattle, and for the deposition of agricultural produce. The slopes 
which decline from around the castle have recently been much beautified by 
plantations. In 1813 a human skeleton was found in a crevice of the vaulting 
of the castle, which on exposure to the air crumbled to dust. 


_ PARISH OF NEWBATTLE*—Bounded N. by Dalkeith, S. by Borthwick, 
in the form of an irregular triangle, two sides of which are 4 m. long, and one 
side nearly 5m. Much of it is in vale of the North Esk, with the hilly range 
bounding the district on which stands the town of Dalkeith. District well 
cultivated, and presenting a gaily wooded landscape. The coal mines are 
exceedingly valuable, dipping at a very acute angle towards the course of the 
stream. Limestone and sandstone abound, and a great variety of fossils have 
been found. Area about 8 sq.m. Assess. property in 1815, £8722; in 1842-3, 
£12,705, 17s. 5d. Three heritors of £100 Scots valuedrent. The ancient vill., 
now hamlet, of Newbattle, stands in the lowest grounds of the vale of the Esk, 
with its grotesque par. church and spire, and adjoining the splendid demesne of 
Newbattle Abbey.t Three other villages— EHasthouses, Westhouses, and Stob- 
hill; chiefly inhabited by colliers. Par. ch.{ sit. 420; glb. £20; stip. £183, 4s. 7d. 
A Chapel of Ease at Stobhill. Pop. in 1841, 2033. In 1849 on p. r. 73; cas. 9; 
ins. or fat. 3; orph. or des. 2. Assessed, £675, 4s. 10d.; other sources, £8, 
9s. 24d.; total, £683, 14s. 03d. Expended, £578, 6s. 9d. Par. schm. salary, 
£34, 4s. 43d.; attend. in 1837, 40. Three private schools, attend. 226. 


PARISH OF NEWTON §—Bounded W. and N. by Liberton, E. by Inveresk, 
and 8. by Dalkeith, the par. at one point touching the Esk within the grounds 
of Dalkeith Palace, 21 m. long by 1} broad. District generally flat, and be- 
longing exclusively to the coal formation. In Edmondstone colliery alone about 
40,000 tons are annually raised. Nineteen seams of coal run through parish. 
Area, 1256 ac. Soil is various —light and sandy, stiff clay, or a rich loam. 


* Presb. of Dalkeith—Synod of Lothian and Tweedale. Patron, Marquess of 
Lothian. P. T. Dalkeith. 
t+ David I. in 1140, founded a monastery here for Cistertian monks, who were 
brought from the similar and recently established Abbey of Melrose. In 1591, the 
_ barony was converted into a temporal lordship, with the title of Lord Newbotle. In 
1606, this nobleman was created Earl of Lothian, and Robert, fourth of this title, was 
elevated to the rank of Marquess of Lothian. The descendants of this nobleman still 
enjoy the property. The present mansion is an elegant building, on north bank of the 
river, surrounded by some of the largest beech trees in Scotland. There are also 
some valuable pictures, and curious manuscripts in folio, written upon vellum, in the 
Saxon character, which formerly belonged to the Abbey. Newbattle Abbey was 
visited in 1822 by George IV. Z 
t Bishop Leighton was once minister of Newbattle. 
§ Presb. of Dalkeith—Synod of Lothian and Tweedale. Patron, Wauchope of 


Edmonstone. P. T. Dalkeith. 
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Assess. property in 1815, £10,351; in 1842-3, £9739, 8s. 1d. Three heriti 
of £100 Scots valued rent. Vills.:—Edmonstone, Sheriffhall, and Little Fran 
and a number of colliers’ hamlets, such as Red Raw, Adam’s Raw, Cauldeots 
Cuckold’s Raw, &e. North British Railway passes diagonally through pa 
Par. ch. sit.430, Stip. and glb. £290, 10s. 8d., consisting principally of inter 
of a sum paid for coal under the glebe, and secured on the lands of Edmonsto 
in conformity with a decision of the Court of Session in 1807, finding that | 
minister had a right to work the coal in question below his glebe. Pop. in li 
1743. In 1849 on p.r. 118; cas. 16; ins. or fat. 3; orph. or des. 10. Assess, 
£709, 3s. Sd.; other sources, £16, 4s. 3d.; total, £725, 7s. 11d. Expended, 
760, 11s. 54d, Par. schm. salary, maximum; attend. in 1837, 110. Four 
other schs., at three of which attend. in 1837, 108.* oe 


PARISH OF PENNYCUICKt—10 m. 5. of Edinburgh, on the N. Esk, 11 to” 
12 m. long by 4 broad. To N.W., are the Pentlands, rising in some parts 16 
fect above sea level. Along the romantic valleys of the Esk and Logan W: 
there is however much softness and pastoral beauty. To S.W. there isa y. 
expanse of moorland, relieved by occasional patches of scenic and agricultural 
interest. Numbers of burns traverse the interior. Coal is abundant, but from 
the interruption of dikes has never been wrought. Limestone is quarried to. 
great extent. Iron ore and lead occur; and fossils are numerous. Area a 
20,000 acres Scots, more than one-third of which is arable. Five heritors 
£100 Scots valued rent. A gunpowder factory, some weaving, and ext 
paper mills, at which about 1250 tons of rags are annually converted in 
paper. Pennycuick is a thriving and populous village on the Esk, and a 
1} m. higher up is Pennyeuick House,t the seat of Sir George Clerk, 
About 5 m. from Pennyeuick is Newhall,§ a most romantic locality, in the imm 
diate vicinity of which the scenes of the Gentle Shepherd are said to be 
but which is disputed by the scenery near Logan House among the Pent 


* In the New Stat. Ac., “ Edinburghshire,” p. 587, it is said, of date 1845—“ The 
march of improvement has visited this parish since last Statistical Account 4 
written, in many respects, both as to its agriculture and mining operations, which 
unnecessary more particularly to specify. 

If there was no other school than the parochial at that time, and there is no 
alluded to, the state of education must have been very unsatisfactory indeed, sini 
is there stated, that the average attendance for ten years had only been 48 out 
population of 1135. Such being the case, it is not to be wondered at, that igno 
should have begun extensively to prevail, and that the population generally sh 
have sunk down into a state of the utmost indifference as to the benefits of education; 
out of which, though matters are no longer in such an unsatisfactory state as to s¢ 
attendance, they are still but very imperfectly recovered.” 

+ Presb. of Dalkeith —Synod of Lothian and Tweedale. Patron, Sir George Ole 
Bart. P. T. Pennycuick. 

} The situation of this elegant mansion is eminently beautiful, and surround 
trees of most luxuriant growth. The drawing-room is adorned with some adm 
paintings on the ceiling, the chef-d’euvres of Runciman, illustrative of the most sti 
ing scenes in Ossian, A number of Roman antiquities in the house, and theo 
worn by Viscount Dundee at the battle of Killiecrankie. 

§ The present mansion was built by Sir David Forbes, uncle to the celebrated Lo 
President Duncan Forbes, now the property of Robert Brown, Esq. ’ 
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Besides Pennycuick, villages of Howgate, Nine Mile Burn, and Kirkhill. Par. 
ch, sit. 800; attend. 300; Sab. schs. 100.; glib, £15; stip. £158, 6s. 8d. Free 
attend. 300; Sab. schs. 113. U.P. ch: attend. 550; Sab. schs. 80. Pop. 
“jn 1841, 2572. In 1849 on p.r. 66; cas. 40; ins. or fat. 1; orph. or des. 4. 
A ssessed, £430, 15s. 6d. Relief of poor on r. £324, 4s.; cas. £30, 5s.; med. r. 
£32, 48. 3d.; exp. £50; total, £436, 13s. 3d. Par. schm. salary, £35; attend. 
‘in 1837, 60. Eight other schs., attend. 348. A subscription library; curling 
club; savings bank ; some fiendly societies; and a total abstinence society, 
‘ y ith in 1850, 178 adult members. 
” Sp PARISH OF RATHO*— Eight miles S.W. of Edinburgh, and lying midway 
between the Pentlands and Frith of Forth, 4 miles long by 2} broad. To E. 
the ground is undulating, comprehending a large portion of the level grounds 
he from Corstorphine; and on W. and 8. rising into a hilly tract, with the 
conspicuous heights of Dalmahoy Crags and Kaimes Till, 660 and 680 ft. above 
sea level, and terminating abruptly to W., like Salisbury Crags and the rocks of 
stirling Castle. District chiefly arable, and ornamented with plantations and 
yumerous gentlemen’s seats, amongst which are Dalmahoy House,t the princi- 
residence of the Earl of Morton, situated in the middle of an enclosed park 
f between 400 and 500 acres, and commanding a fine prospect of Edinburgh 
le. Gogar Burn is the only stream, and forms the boundary between this 
and parish to E, Whinstone and sandstone have been both wrought. Areca 
about 5800 acres. Fourteen ee of £100 Scots valued rent. Assessed 
sproperty-in 1815, £11,746; in 1842-3, £9471, 9s. 6d. Villages—Ratho and 
Bonnington. The Union Canal, and Seeks and Glasgow, and Caledonian 
Railways cross parish, Ratho isa station on Edinburgh and Glasgow Railway. 
ar. ch, sit, 700; glb. £16; stip, £306, Os. 11d. Unap. tnds. £36, 2s, 11d. 
ho and Kirknewton Free ch, attend. 200; Sab. schs. 26. Pop. in 1841, 
815. In 1849 on p. r. 37; cas. 28; orph. or des. 4. Assessed, £263, 7s. 8d.; 
ended, £254, 14s. 9d. Par. schm. salary, £34, 4s. 43d; attend. S0. Two 
male schools, at one of which attend. 26. A library, savings bank, three 
mdly societies, a masonic lodge, and a distillery. William Wilkie, author 
of the “Epigonaid,” was minister of Ratho about middle of last century. 


_ PARISH OF STOW{—Running along S.E. projection of county, with about 
one-fourth part of its surface in the county of Selkirk, 18 m. long by 4 broad, 
including most of the district of Gala Water, from the source of that 


¢ Presb, of Edinburgh — Synod of Lothian and Tweedale. Patron, Trustees of Dr. 
Davidson. P.'T. Ratho. 

+ Here is an original portrait of Queen Mary, taken while she was in Loch Ley en, 
and the original warrant for the Queen’s incarceration, with the signatures of the nine 
n abtemien. who assumed its responsibility. — Full, Gaz., p. 582. 

+ Presb. of Lauder—Synod of Merse and Meviotdale. Patron, Crown. P.T. Stow. 
§ The history of this district dates as far back as the days of King Arthur. 
““Nennius, or his interpolator, Samuel, pledges himself,’ says Turner (History of 
Anglo-Saxons, i. 286), “ that the fragments of the cross brought by Arthur were kept 
in Wedale, six miles from Mailros.” The whole parish anciently bore the name of 
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Ermit, Cockham, and Water of Luggate, swell the Gala; and Caddon Water 
flows in a S. E. direction, falling into the Tweed at Caddonlee. The tempe- 
rature is thus stated in New Stat. Ac., “ General average of the annual averages: 
of thirteen years, 45°. 455...... The greatest extremes of heat and cold w 
both in 1826, 9th January, 8°.5, and 4th July, 82°.25.” Area, nearly 60 
sq.m. Stow is the only vill., and though sequestered and irregular, “ owing to 
its lying dispersedly over a diversified surface, at the opening of a wooded gorge 
between the hills, and about the middle of the interior side of a long semicireu- 
lar sweep of the Gala and its vale, is not without features of attractiveness and 
interest.” * Five hamlets, Fountainhall (a station on North British Railway), 
Kyllochyett, Whytbanklee, Crosslee, and Caitha. Assessed property in 1815, 
£10,787; in 1842-8, £11,641, 10s. Thirteen heritors of £100 Scots valued 
rent. Par. ch. sit. 620; glb. £27, 10s.; stip. 276, 16s. Unap. tnds. £62, 1s. 5d. 
There is also an U. P. ch. Pop. in 1841, 1734. In 1849 on p. r. 32; cas, 41; 
ins. or fat. 5; orph. or des. 1. Assessment, £245, 9s, 4d. Relief of poor on r, 
£181, 16s. 11d.; casual, £44, 17s. 11d ; med. r. £12, 17s. Gd.; exp. £21, 10s.; 
total, £261, 1s.9d. Par. schm. salary, £30; attend. in 1837,86, Three private 
schs. An annual fair held at Stow second Tuesday of March. The ruins of the 
old castle of Torwoodlee stand a little W. of the modern mansion house, which 
is situated upon a beautiful terrace overhanging the Gala.f Various other 
castellated ruins, which appear to have been square towers, and even yet 
exhibit the wonderful strength of their original structure. Russell, author of 
Ancient and Modern Europe, and Dr. Lee, Principal of Edinburgh University, 
were born here, 


PARISH OF TEMPLE{—In S. part of county, 11 miles 8.S.E. of Edin-— 
burgh, and S.E. from Pennyeuick, 9 miles long by 5 broad (with a small 
detached portion of about 300 acres), and chiefly of a moorish and pastoral 
nature. The South Esk, Gore and Gladhouse Waters, bound and intersect 
parish. ‘The Moorfoot range of hills oceupies largest portion of district, rising 
2000 feet above sea level, Greywacke is the prevailing rock, with numerous 
veins of calc spar, quartz, and very fine ones of a dark mineral, probably horn- 
blende. Coal is wrought in the detached district. Area of parish 23 square 


Wedale—“the vale of woe”—and belonged to the Bishops of St. Andrews. Thus 
Harding, instructing the English what districts they should overrun to ruin Scotland, 
has—* And eke therewith the Stow of Wedale.”— See Chalmers’ Caledonia, vol. ii. 
p. 825, and New Stat. Ac., “dinburghshire,” pp.398 and 409. Among the curiosities” 
shown at Abbotsford is an old hat, with this inscription, “Hat worn by the burgesses 
of Stowe at their instalment, a village beloved by King Arthur.’ — New Stat, Ac, 
“ Edinburghshire,” 410, note. 

* Full. Gaz., p. 716. 

t+ The Pringles of Torwoodlee are a very old family. George Pringle, their repre- 
sentative in the reign of Charles II., was peculiarly obnoxious to Government on 
account of his exertions anent the Covenant, and his concern in Argyle’s rebellion. 
Mr. Pringle thereafter escaped to Holland; and in the Convention of Estates, called — 
by the Prince of Orange, he, with Sir William Scott, younger of Harden, voted the 
erown to William and Mary. 

¢ Presb. of Dalkeith — Synod of Lothian and Tweedale, Patron, Dundas of Ar- 
niston. P. T. Fushie Bridge. 
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\ssessed property in 1815, £5128; in 1842-3, £6792, 1s. 3d. Four 
of £100 Scots valued rent. Vill. of Temple stands in a hollow on bank 
adhouse Water, which falls into South Esk a short way below. Also vill. 
orebridge (a station on North British Railway), and part of Stobhill. Par. 
‘ glb. £19; stip. £158, 6s. 8d. Temple and Carrington Free ch.; attend. 
bh. schs. 30. U.P. ch. at Gorebridge; attend. above 200; Sab. schs. 
‘op, in 1841, 1159. In 1849 on p. r. 50; cas. 12; ins. or fat. 1; orph. 
2, Assess. £429, 16s. 4d.; expended, £304, 8s. 1034. Par. schm. salary, 
imum; attend. in 1837, 75. Three private schs., attend. 179. A subscrip- 
ibrary at Gorebridge. 

old church is still standing and is very ancient. It was the seat of a body 
jars or Templars, established by David T. 


ELGINSHIRE. 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION.* 


Tus county is bounded on N. by the Moray Frith, on E. and 8. E. by 
Banfishire, on 8. W. by Inverness-shire, and on W. by counties of Nairn ; 
and Inverness.| The surface is for the most part hilly and mountainous, — 
but on the sea-coast there is a considerable extent of light, fertile, arable 

land, though in some places it is much encumbered with dry moveable 

sand. The hilly part extends S. of the plain to the southernmost parts of — 
the parish of Knockando, Dollas, and Edinkillie, and E. and W. from the 
Spey to a line a little W. of the Findhorn. ‘The hills are not remarkable 
for eminence, neither do they present that broken and abrupt outline 
which generally characterizes primitive mountains, their outlines being 
rounded and broken, and their declivities in many places capable of being 
cultivated to the summits, Within the range of the mountain district the 
country may be described as chiefly pastoral, the arable land in general 
hanging upon the acclivities of the valleys, or spread out in narrow plains 
upon the banks of the streams which wind among the hills, the wideness 
of the valley bearing a relative proportion to the size of the river. There 
are many plains in the course of the Spey,t and some on the tract of the’ 
Findhorn,§ of great fertility and beauty. The plain or Laigh o’ Moray 


* The Sheriff Court for the County, and the Commissary Court, are held every 
Friday during Session; the Sheriff Small Debt Court once a fortnight, on Thursday. 

The Courts under the Small Debt Act are held at Forres upon the second Monday 
of the months of February, April, June, August, October, and December; at Grantown 
upon Wednesday thereafter, in the months of February, June, and October; Rothes 
upon Thursday thereafter; and Fochabers on Saturday thereafter, in the months of 
February, June, and October. 

+ See History of Province of Moray, by the Rev. L. Shaw. 

+ Vide Ante, p. 152. 

§ “ A river which rises chiefly from the north side of the range of hills of Badenoch, 
Inverness-shire, and flows in a north-easterly course, with little variation, through 
Inverness-shire, and part of Nairn and Moray shires. It finally pours its waters into 
a loch or arm of the sea, called the Harbour of Findhorn, on the south shore of 
Moray Frith, at a distance of 50 miles from its source. The Findhorn is a ve 
rapid, dangerous stream, of considerable magnitude, but unfit for navigation farth 
than the flow of tide. It pursues its course mostly through a wild mountainous regic 
and is crossed by only three bridges, namely, one at Forres, another at Dulsie, and a 
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forms the shore, and throughout its whole extent sandstone presents itself 
in some places at the lowest level that has been reached, and in others, in 
low ridges that traverse the county from W. to E. These ridges give an 
agreeable diversity to the landscape, while their smooth and regular out- 
lines harmonise with the nature of the plain. The northernmost ridge 
skirts the shore of the Frith from Lossiemouth to Burghead, a distance 
of 9 miles, presenting a bold and precipitous front to the sea ; another 
ridge intersects the middle of the plain, and is separated from the former 
by the hollow which had formed the basin of the lake of Spynie. It 
extends from Alves to Pitgavenny, a distance of 74 miles. Other ridges 
of inferior height traverse the county in the same direction, in some places 

) superimposed by a thick bed of limestone. Over the whole plain are 
striking manifestations of the action of water, and undoubtedly oceanic 

eurrents had in an early age swept over the plain of Moray. The high 

lands constitute the southern part of the county, and are composed of a 

series of hills rising higher and higher as they approach the interior. 

‘They extend in unconnected masses, nearly west to east, and in general 

have their steeper declivities on the south. They are composed of gneiss, 

covered with an immense thickness of diluyium. 

b The coast of this district, although within 58° north latitude, has ever 
been distinguished for the mildness of its climate. The hardier kinds of 
fruit, all the varieties of the apple, and most of the varieties of the pear 
and the plum, might, with a little attention, be abundantly produced on 
every farm; and fruits of greater delicacy—the apricot, the nectarine, 
and the peach, ripen in the open air. This may be accounted for by the 

position of the county along the shores of an estuary; from its slight ele- 
vation above the sea level; and from the dry and porous nature of the 
subsoil, ‘The eleyated hills to the south carry off much of the atmos- 
pheric moisture which would otherwise fall; and the level of the Frith 
extending to the northward, and bounded on the opposite side by a chain 
of high hills, still farther prevents an excess of rain; while the porous 
Surface readily absorbs, and as readily gives off by evaporation, that mois- 
ture which stagnating in less favourable localities, renders the surround- 
‘ing air chill and ungenial. There are few lakes or marshes of any extent 
‘in the shire. Lochindorb, in the upper part of the county, is the most 
considerable. Loch-na-bo, in the vicinity of Elgin, is celebrated for its 
picturesque beauty. Loch Spynie was of considerable extent, but is now 
almost entirely drained.” * 
Except sandstone, lime, and marl, no mineral substance of any value 


————— 


ae 


third carrying over the military road from Aviemore to Inverness. This river figured 
_greatly in the memorable inundations of 1829. It abounds in fine salmon and trout,” — 
Chambers’ Gazetteer, p. 435. 

* New Stat. Ac., “ Elginshire,” p, 258. 
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has been discovered. Several schistose rocks, so laminated that they form 
slabs-or slates, occur among the primitive formations of the uplands. A 
stone of a purple colour, highly indurated by a ferruginous matter, admit- 
ting the smoothest polish, but in a slight degree diaphanous, occurs about 
Rothes on the Spey, and has, under the name of porphyry, been formed 
upon the lapidary’s wheel into toys and trinkets. The coast bears marks 
of elevation in the modern period in many places.* 

Area, 840 square miles, or 538,600 acres, of which 120,000 acres are 
cultivated, 200,000 uncultivated, and 217,600 unprofitable. Soil varies 
from deep loam to light sandy, All the usual agricultural crops are 
raised ; and so fertile is the county, that it formerly received the name of 
the Garden of Scotland. Farms range in extent from 50 to 300 acres. 
Leases generally for nineteen years. Farm-houses and buildings formerly 
wretched, but those on the larger farms have been mostly rebuilt, and are 
now substantial and commodious. The turnip husbandry has been ex- 
tensively introduced, and improvements of all sorts haye been adopted. 
Latterly, however, the progress of improvement in this county has been 
less rapid than in most other districts of Scotland. Much might be done 
for the Braes of Moray, but they continue in a comparatively neglected state. 
If the present state of husbandry be contrasted with that of fifty years 
ago, the change will however appear to haye been great. At the former 
period, farm produce consisted of bear or big on dunged land; rye; black 
oats; broeked oats; and a few patches of white oats. The quantity raised 
was but seldom equal to the consumption. Latterly much has been ex- 
ported; and the best samples of wheat in the London market not unfre- 
quently come from Moray. From the superior earliness and warmth of 
the plains of Morayshire, harvest often commences simultaneously with 
that in the Lothians and many parts of England. Valued rent in 1674, 
£65,603 Scots. Rent per acre, 1810-11, 4s. 14d. Assessed property in 
1815, £75,288 ; in 1843, £99,299. Gross rental in 1843, £84,082. 
Rent per acre in 1843, 5s. 63d, 

Fiar prices for 1849—wheat, 37s. 5d.; barley, 20s. 1d.; oats, 15s. 4d. ; 
rye, 22s.; oatmeal, 13s. 23d, 

Cattle improyed by crossing with the Skye and Argyleshire breeds. 
Sheep farming not carried on to any very great extent. Sheep principally 
the old white or yellow faced breed, but others have been largely intro- 
duced. 

The salmon fisheries on the Spey, which divides Banff from Moray, 
are very valuable; there are fisheries, but of inferior importance, on 


* Vide post, p. 377, and see Brewster's Journal of Science for 1826; Martin's Essay 
on Geology of Moray, Trans. Highland Society, vol. xii.; Duff’s Sketch of the Geology 
of Moray, Elgin, 1842; Robertson's Geology of Moray; Rhind’s Sketches of Moray; 
and Geology of Scotland. : 


~ 
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the Findhorn. Exclusive of the above, the Nairn* is the principal 
river. 

A small cloth manufactory and some tanneries and distilleries are the 
only manufactures in the county. 

One grand line of road runs along the champaign country through 
Langbride, Elgin, and Forres, and carries subordinate lines, aggregately 
amounting to about 70 miles, running in different directions athwart the 
same district. A great line passes up the Spey but over several miles is 
on the Banffshire side of the river. Another line passes up the Findhorn 
and the Dorbar, to the former at Grantown in Inverness-shire. One line 
connects Elgin and Rothes, and another diverges from Strathspey up the 
Dulnain.t The projected Great North of Scotland line of Railway in- 
tersects the county, and the Morayshire Railway, connecting Elgin with 
Lossiemouth, was opened for traffic in 1852. 

Labourers at farm and other work earn in summer Is. 8d. and in winter 
1s, 4d. per day. Ploughmen are boarded in families, and their wages 
are from £9 to £12 a-year. 

The dialect of the lowlands of Moray has no distinguishing peculiarity, 
except an occasional substitution of w for v, as weal for veal, wery for very. 
Their names and habits indicate them as a distinct race from their Celtic 
neighbours. ‘They appear to be from the same Scandinavian origin as the 
natives of the whole eastern shores of Scotland. Among the customs, it 
may be remarked, that married women retain their maiden names in pre- 
ference to assuming those of their husbands. 

In 1755 the population of the county was 28,934; in 1801, 26,705; 
in 1841, 28,108; in 1821, 31,162; in 1831, 34,231; in 1841, 35,012; 
and in 1851, 38,671. 

The number of poor on roll in 1849 was 1536; cas. 256; ins. or fat. 
69; orph. or des. 46. Assessed, £8178, 5s.; other sources, £141, 8s. 7id. ; 
total, £8319, 13s. 74d. Relief of poor on roll, £6570, 15s, 2d.; cas. 
£193, 4s. 103d.; med. r. £236, ds. 44d.; expended, £693, 1s. 83d.; 
total, £7693, 7s. 14d. 

The county contains fifteen entire parishes, and there are five others 
which are partially in other contiguous counties. In 1837 there were 


* “his river rises in the high mountainous district of Badenoch, in Inverness-shire, 
and after a tolerably straight course in a north-easterly direction, falls into the Moray 
Frith, at about an equal distance from Findhorn on the east and lort George on the 
west. Its upper district is of a bold highland character, its valley being of consider- 
able width, chiefly cultivated and pleasing, and bounded by birch-fringed hills, grandly 
massed, and every where exhibiting singularly picturesque outlines. ‘lhe Nairn was 
one of the rivers which were swollen, and did so much damage, by the great Moray 
floods of August 1829. he injury sustained on that occasion was chiefly in the lower 
part of the stream, on the estate of Kilravock and of Lord Cawdor, as well as at the 
bargh and harbour of Nairn.’ — Chambers’ Gazetteer, p. 804. 

+ Fullarton’s Gazetteer, p. 398. 
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twenty-three parish schools, at twenty of which attend. 1360; and fifty- 
six private schools, at forty-two of which attend. 2242. 

The habits, the comforts, and the morals of the peasantry of the north 
of Scotland experienced a beneficial change when illicit distillation was 
suppressed ; and this was the case in few districts to a greater degree than 
in the upper parts of Moray, where night was turned into day, the farm 
and family neglected, and all eredit and character perilled in this demo- 
ralizing manufacture and traffic. Number of persons committed for trial 
or bailed* in 1849, thirty-eight; of whom convicted before Circuit Court 
of Justiciary or the Sheriff, thirty-one. Of these three could neither read 
nor write; and thirty-four could only read, or read and write imperfectly. 

Principal towns, Elgin, which is the county town, Forres, and Nairn, 
and the seaports of Garmouth, Lossiemouth, Burghead, and Findhorn. 

The county contains numerous antiquities, the chief of which are Elgin 
Cathedral, Pluscardine Priory, Kinloss Abbey, &c. 

Elginshire, in conjunction with the county of Nairn, returns an M.P. 
Constituency of Elginshire 1851-2, 683. 


——<$———————__ 


PARISH OF ABERNETHY t—Separated on S. from Braemar by the Cairn- 
gorm Mountain, 15 m. long by 12 broad. Part of par. lies low on the banks 
of the Spey, which here “ glides onward in a smooth unruffled course.” The 
Nethy is a mere brook. Several lakes. Freestone and granite abound on the 
hills. The par. is full of wood,f the arable ground bearing a small proportion 
to the rest of the surface. Assessed property in 1843, £2045, 10s.2d, One 
heritor of £100 Scots valued rent. Two par. chs. one at Abernethy and another 
at Kincardine, which par. was, at the time of the Reformation, united to Aber- 
nethy. Glb. £7; stip. £245, 2s, 10d. Unap. tnds. £86, 17s. 11d. Pop. in 
1841, 1920. In 1849 on p. r. 101; cas. 24; ims. or fat. 5. Assess. £549, 19s. 
23d.; other sources, £2, 7s. 6d.; total, £552, 6s. Skd. Expended, £472, 9s. 1d. 
Par. schm, salary, £25, 13s. 334.; attend. in 1837, 89. A Society’s sch. at 
Kincardine. Lords Cullen and Prestongrange, Lords of Session, were con- 
nected with this parish. 


PARISH OF ALVES§—4 miles W. of Elgin, 5 m. long by 5} broad, haying 
the Moray Frith to the N. It has an agreeable variety of hill and dale. Soil 
a fertile loam. Large beds of freestone. Assessed property in 1543, £5707, 
18s. 9d. Seven heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. Nearest mkt. town, Elgin. 
Mail and stage coaches to Inverness, Par. ch. attend, 200; stip. £226, 10s. 


* Gross amount of rogue-money in 1850 against the county, £80; of prison assess- 
ment, £259. 

¢ Presb. of Abernethy—Syn. of Moray. Patron, Earl of Seafield. P.T. Grantown. 

¢ Chiefly the property of the Earl of Seafield. An uninterrupted manufacture of 
timber has been carried on in this district for upwards of seventy years. 

§ Presb. of Elgin—Synod of Moray. Patron, Earl of Moray. P.T. Elgin. 


_——_— << 
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Unap. tnds. £160, 3s. 4d. Free ch. attend. 268; Sab. schs.31. Pop. in 1641, 
913. In 1849 on p. r. 39; cas. 4. Assess, £549, 19s. 24d.; other sources, £1, 
0s. 9d.; total, £176, 18s. 4d. Relief of poor on r. £139, 2s. 6d. ; cas. £2, 5s, 6d. ; 
med, r. £8, 18s. 6d.; exp. £17, 12s. 3d.; total, £167, 18s. 9d. Par. schm. 
salary, maximum, with share in Dick Bequest; attend, in 1837, 51. Three 
other schs., attend. 82. A parochial library, with from 200 to 300 volumes. 


PARISH OF BELLIE*— A maritime par. 8 m. E. of Elgin, 5 to 6 m. long 
by 3 broad, on the E. bank of the river Spey. In June 1826, thermometer 
stood in shade, at 1 o’clock p.ot., 87° Fahr,; in February 1816, at 8 o'clock P.M., 
it fell to 8°. Average depth of rain for the year in 100, over a period of ten 
years, from 24°78 to 30°34.t This is a fine and fertile district, containing above 
12,000 ac., of which nearly 4000 are arable and 3000 under wood. Assessed 
property in 1815, £11,242, Gross amount of raw produce in 1842, £29,108. 
One heritor of £100 Scots valued rent. Six mkts. held at Fochabers, which is 
a burgh of barony, contains an excellent hotel, about seventy slated houses and 
thrice that number of thatched cottages. ‘There is a capital salmon fishery on 
the Spey, which yields above £8000 yearly to the Duke of Richmond. Par. ch. 
attend. 333; Sab. schs. 56; glb. £30; stip. £173, 16s. 2d. Free ch. attend. 
500; Sab. schs. 90, Free ch, at Auchenhalrig, attend. about 250; Sab. schs. 
40 to 50. Rm. Cath. ch. attend. 250; Sab. schs. 30. There is also an Epis. ch. 
Pop. in 1841, 2434. In 1849 on p. r. 109; cas. 11; ins. or fat. 3; orph. or 


des. 3. Assessed, £571,14s.5d. Relief of poor on r. £445, 13s. 9d.; cas. £7. 


&.; med. r. £14, 7s. 6d.; exp. £32, 10s.; total, £499, 19s. Sd. Par. schm. 
salary the maximum, with a share in Dick Bequest; attend. in 1837, 63. Ten 
other schools, at six of which attend. 289. A munificent educational fund has 
lately accrued to the place, through the bequest of a townsman, Alex, Mylne, 
merchant of New Orleans, whose institution has been erected at the eastern 
approach. One subscription and two itinerating libraries. 

Gordon Castle,t one of the noblest palaces in Scotland, stands about one mile 
N. of the town of Fochabers. 


* Presb. of Strathbogie—Synod of Moray. Patron, Duke of Richmond. P. T. 
Fochabers. ¢ Sce New Stat. Ac., “ Elginshire.” 

+ “Gordon Castle, the north country residence of the Duke of Richmond, formerly 
the seat of the ducal family of Gordon, is a magnificent structure, consisting of a large 
central building of four storeys, with spacious two-storeyed wings, and connecting 
galleries or arcades of a like height—forming altogether a front of 540 feet. Behind 
the main building rises a square tower, six storeys high, which harmonises with the 
general design. The castle is faced on all sides with freestone, and encircled by an 
embattled coping. It stands in a park 1300 acres in extent, formerly a marsh called 
the Bog of Gicht, whence the Duke himself was often styled only the ‘ Gudeman of 
Gicht, and is adorned with a variety of forest trees of large dimensions, particularly 
the limes, horse-chesnut, and walnut trees. One of the finest isa lime behind the 
castle, measuring 18 feet in girth, whose drooping branches cover an area of upwards 
of 200 feet in circumference. The gardens occupy about 12 acres, and the grounds 
are ornamented by a large pond, where the lordly swan holds undivided though 
secluded sway. In the castle are several paintings, copies from the old masters, by 
Angelica Kauffman, and a large collection of family and other portraits, of which a 
few are by Vandyke, Jameson, and Sir Peter Lely. As remarked by Miss Sinclair, 
Gordon Castle on the whole was, when she wrote, ‘the finest ducal residence in 
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PARISH OF BIRNIE*—3} m. S.S. W. of Elgin, 7 m. long by 2 brow 
Surface mountainous and covered with heath. The par. is intersected by 
rivulets, whieh fall into the Lossie, which empties itself into the Moray Frit 
at the harbour of Lossiemouth. About 100 acres on the banks of the Lossie 
present a deep rich loam incumbent on sand. Total area of par. 9 sq. m., of 
which above one-third is arable. 450 acres under wood. Assessed property in 
1815, £1000; in 1843, £1248, 15s. 9d. Much has been done by the Earl of 
Seafield, who is sole heritor, to encourage agriculture. Par. ch.t glb. £17; 
stip. £156, 8s. 4d. Pop. in 1841, 407. In 1849 on p,r.9. Assess. £67, 198. 
5id. Relief of poor on r, £52, 18s. 4d.; exp, £10; total, £62, 18s. 4d. Par, 
schm. salary £26; attend. in 1837, 51. Also a female school. é 

PARISH OF DALLAS{—8 m. §.W. of Elgin, 15 m. long. by 9 broad; con- 
siderably diversified with rising grounds, and beautiful straths lying between 
the hills, the principal of which runs along the length of parish along the river 
Lossie. The hills are heathy and pastoral. Prevalent winds, 5. Many excel- 
lent springs and several lochs, of which Loch Trevie is the source of the Lossie. 
Average rent of land, 30s. to £2, 2s. Assess. property in 1843, £2912, 18s. 3d. 
Three heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. Par. ch. sit. 400; glb. £11; stip. 
£158, 6s. 8d. Free ch. attend. 250; Sab. schs. 50. Pop, in 1841, 1179. In - 
1849 on p.r. 47; cas. 5; ins. or fat. 5, Assess, £222, 12s. 13d.; other sources, 
£6, 11s. 53d.; total, £229, 3s. 7d. Relief of poor on r. £238, 1s.; cas. £1, 
178. 2d. ; nied: r. £10; exp. £23, 8s. O3d.; total, £273, 6s. 23d. Par. sechm. 
salary, maximum. An endowed and two private schools. 

™ 

PARISH OF DRAINIES—A maritime parish, 4 miles north of Elgin, on 
the Moray Frith, 4 miles long by 2 broad, lying low and flat, and stretching 
along Loch Spynie,|| through the canal of which the tide now flows. Mean 
annual temperature at village of Lossiemouth, 43°. In Coulard Hill are 
appearances of lead, and the Hill of Causea consists of one continuous 
mass of freestone, above 1 mile long, containing numerous caverns with lofty 
and rugged scenery. The point of the peninsula of Drainie is called Stotfield 


% 

Scotland’ —‘a world of a house. The park is bounded only by the horizon, the trees’ 
are gigantic; every thing, in short, appears on the grandest scale:’ while of the older 
palace which preceded the present one, and which was in the Moorish style, Franks’ 
wrote in 1658, that ‘it struck me with admiration to gaze on so gaudy and regular 
frontispiece, more especially to consider it in the nook of a nation.” —Ander 
Guide to the Highlands, 3d edition, pp. 338, 339. 
* Presb. of Elgin — Synod of Moray. Patron, Earl of Moray. P. T. Elgin. : 
+ Probably one of the oldest places of worship now used in the country, See 
Shaw's History of Morayshire, published in 1775, and Sir T. Dick Lauder's Moray 
Floods. 
+ Presb. of Forres— Synod of Moray. Patron, Gordon-Cumming of Altyre. P. t 
Porton: 
if Presb. of Elgin —Synod of Moray. Patron, Gordon-Cumming of Altyre, P. 7. 
Igin. e 
|| The Loch of Spynie, formerly a beautiful sheet of fresh water, 3 m. long and 1 
broad, and originally a marine bay; bat being drained at immense cost, was converted 
into an unsightly morass—an impregnation of sulphur and iron ore athwart its bed 
having ruined the hopes which occasioned it to be drained. ; 
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Head, near which stands the seaport village of Lossiemouth. W. of the head- 
land is the fishing village of Causea, Land fertile and well cultivated. Assess. 

y in 1845, £5207, 13s. 10d. A considerable trade at Lossiemouth ; 
imports — coal, bones, bark, salt, &c.; exports— grain, herrings, cod, &e. 
Steam boats from London and Leith call off here during summer. Par. ch. 
glib. £9; stip. in 1837, £242, 7s. 5d. Free ch. at Lossiemouth. U, P. ch. at 
ditto; attend. 270; Sab. schs. 100. Pop. in 1841, 1515. In 1842 on p. r. 40. 
Jn 1849 on p. r. 35; cas. 4. Assess. £194, Ss. 14d. Relief of poor on r. £144, 
‘1s. 6d.; cas. 6s. 6d.; med. r. £11, 1ls.; exp. £18,.0s. 1)d.; total, £174, 
oD . 14d. Par. schm. salary, £36, 7s. 1?d.; attend. in 1837,12. The New 
Stat. Ac, says, “ Education is at a very low ebb.” 


_ PARISH OF DUFFUS*—3 m. N.N.W. of Elgin, 6 m. long by 3 broad. It 
is rich and well cultivated, with hardly a rising ground. Sea-coast towards the 
E. is rocky and bold. No rivers in parish. The Loch of Spynie, when full, 
used to extend into it a mile or two, but was drained some years back. Area, 
134 sq. m., and all arable. Assess. property, £5611; in 1843, £7901, 12s. 9d. 


Fi 


Five heritors of £100) Scots valued rent. Four vills, viz.— Duffus, Hopeman,+ 
Burghead, and Port Cumming. Burghead is a harbour on which Goyern- 


: * Presb. of Elgin —Synod of Moray, Patron, Sir Archibald Dunbar, Bart. P. ‘I. 
in, 


Pe + Some few years back, a cave full of curious and instructive rernains was discovered 
inthe old red sandstone near this village, during the process of quarrying, of which 
we have an interesting notice furnished in Fullarton’s Gazetteer, as follows —“ An 
eminent geologist, Mr. P. Duff, has furnished the following description of this geolo- 
‘gical treasure— ‘A considerable part of the cave had been quarried away before its 
interest was suspected, nor until considerable quantities of bones had been exposed. 
would appear, from the quantity of calcined wood and burnt stones which strewed 
th : outer entrance, that the cave had been used by man as a shelter, in which the 
process of cooking had gone on; subsequently it had been taken possession of by foxes 
or other predaceous animals, which had hoarded the bones found of deer, dogs, hares, 
rabbits, seals, birds, and fishes; but the most interesting feature of the cave is, that it 
“proves by its contents the upheavement of an ancient sea-beach, with its rolled 
pebbles, sea-sand, and shells, lying undisturbed, and above them, a mass of brown 
‘mould, evidently derived from the decomposition of animal matter.’” 
_ { At Burghead part of a submarine has been laid bare. It extends a considerable 
‘distance under the sea, and vessels of any burden may sail for depth of water above 
it. After a storm, large masses of peat have been raised from their original position 
and drifted on shore, and trunks of trees, upwards of 10 feet in length, and 4 feet in 
circumference, found on the beach. A large mass of drifted peat is at present exposed 
on the beach, upwards of 20 feet in length, and 2 feet in thickness, trunks of trees and 
large branches being imbedded init, If this portion may be taken as a specimen of 
the vast accumulation of vegetable remains extending over the district, it may serve 
the purpose to mention the variety of trees in it, to convey some idea of the composi- 
‘tion of the whole. The trees are chiefly oak, birch, alder, hazel, and fir, with the 
leaves of these matted thickly together, enclosing portions of bark, with hazel nuts. 
In some places the vegetable remains are so much decomposed, that not a single yes- 
tige of vegetable can be discovered, while in the same mass, at a short distance, leaves 
‘and branches appear quite distinct. No remains of animals have as yet been dis- 
‘covered in this deposit; but as it exhibits an identity of character with those in which 
‘the remains of mammalia have been found in other places, it is not unlikely they may 
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ment expended £2000, and where Leith and London steam boats call, Par, 
ch. glb. £18; stip. £254, 15s. 1d. Unap. tnds. £253, 9s. 9d. A Chapel oj 
Ease at Burghead. Free chs. at Duthill and at Burghead; attend. at Burg- 
head, 720; Sab. schs, at Burghead, 182.* U.P. ch. at Burghead, and Epis, 
ch. near Kaim. Pop. in 1841, 2529. In 1835 on p. r. 81, among whom 
divided, £48, 12s. In 1549 on p. r. 108; cas. 7; ins. or fat. 4; orph. or des. 3. 
Assess. £451, 17s. 4d. Relief of poor on r. £372, 8s. 103d; cas. £16, 7s. 6d.; 
med. r, £12, 14s, 1ld.; exp. £48, 6s. 8d.; tot. £449,17s. 114d. Par. schm. 
salary, maximum, with share in Dick Bequest; attend. in 1837, 45. Assembly 
sch, attend. 82. Six other schools, A public reading room in Burghead, and 
an itinerating library. The old castle of Duffus stands on the E. verge of 
parish, on the borders of Spynie Loch, and is a ruin of great antiquity. At 
the picturesque village of Duffus is a square, surrounded by four streets, re- 
gulary paved, the workmanship it is said of Oliver Cromwell's soldiers. 


PARISH OF DUTHILL t—Duthill is united with Rothiemurchus guoad 
civilia, the former lying in Morayshire, the latter in the county of Inverness; — 
together about 20 m. long by 17 broad. The river Spey divides them. The 
river Dulnan intersects Duthill, and falls into the Spey. The par. of Rothie- 
murchus lies between the Cairngorm Mountain and the Spey, a short way far- 
ther up that river than the greater part of Duthill, The whole is generally 
highland in its character. The name of Grant prevails to the exclusion of 
almost every other. 


yet be found in it. That an extensive forest existed in this district, these memorials — 
are incontestable proofs; and history is not silent on the subject of a terrible inuni 
tion of the ocean, carrying destruction into the country, overwhelming villages, castl 
towns, and extensive woods. “The death of Malcolm,” says Boethius, “ happened on 
the ides of October, in the year of our Redemption 1097, and in the thirty-seventh 
year of his reign; and in the same year, Albion was terrified by many most alarming 
prodigies; many villages, castles, towns, and extensive woods, both in England and in 
Scotland were overwhelmed by an inundation of the German Ocean; by the weight 
of which tempest the lands of Godowine, near the mouth of the 'hames, were oyer- 
whelmed by sand; and likewise the land of Moray, in Scotland, was at that time 
desolated by the sea; castles subverted from the foundation, some towns destroyed, — 
and the labours of men laid waste by the discharge of sand from the sea; monstrous — 
thunders also, roaring horrible and vast.” — Martin on Geology of Morayshire, High- 
land Society's Transactions, 1837, 

* “There are five Sabbath schools belonging to Free Church. 


Teachers. Average attendance, 
1. Burghead aie AO sie rome a iy 
2. Cummingston 6 Aa) EE 57 
3. Hopeman See! ate Set Le 
4. Duffus ... ae, 2 a ie 14 
5. Rose Isle as 2 ax as 26 
Total 37 are Pee 


Clergyman’s Note. — 


t Presb. of Abernethy—Synod of Moray. Patron, Earl of Seafield, P. T. Carr 
Bridge. - 
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“Come the Grants of Tullochgorum, 
Wi their pipers gaun before ’em, 
Proud the mothers are that bore ’em, 

Feedle-fa-fum. 


Next the Grants of Rothiemurchus, 

Every man his sword and durk has, 

Every man’s as proud’s a Turk is, 
Feedle-deedle-dum.” 


Game is plentiful, and there is a vast quantity of natural wood. The whole 
surface of the parish of Rothiemurchus is indented with lakes, one of which, 
Loch-an-Eilan, with its island and ruinous castle, is remarkable for its rocky 
_ precipices and dark woods, that throw a profound shadow over it, and anon for 
its green shores and gravelly beaches. To the south, above half a mile, is Loch 
Gamhuinn, encircled by the tall dark pine, in harmony with the wild alpine 
_ seenery around. Along the margin of this lake runs Rathad-na-meirlich, 
(thieves’ road), the common pass of the Lochaber reivers, in their excursions 
to Morayland. ‘The great fir woods of Rothiemurchus are supposed to cover 16 
‘sq. m., from which the proprietor, during the late war, drew an income from 
£10,000 to £20,000. ‘The hills are covered with heath, but afford good pas- 
tures, which feed an immense number of sheep and black cattle. On the 
banks of the Dulnan and Spey the soil is fertile. Assessed property in 1843, 
£3329, 13s. 9d. Earl of Seafield is sole proprictor of Duthill, and Sir J. P. 
Grant, late puisne judge of Calcutta, was sole proprietor of Rothiemurchus. The 
military road from Dalnacardoch to Inverness passes through par. On this 
toad is the stage inn of Ayiemore,* near the head of Strathspey. In clear 
calm weather, the majesty of our highland scenery is nowhere felt more im- 
pressively. The Grampians are here magnificent in their bulk, and elegant as 
_ well as varied in their outlines, Par. ch. of Duthil one of the few old Popish 
j churches which survived the Reformation.t Glb. £5; stip. £242,1s.8d. Unap. 
 tnds, £110, 1s. 3d. A parliamentary ch. at Rothiemurchus; glb. £5; stip. 
£120. Free ch. at Duthil; attend. 450; Sab. sch. 120. Free ch, at Strath- 
- errick; attend, 430. Pop. in 1841, 1759. In 1849 on p. r. 68; ins. or fat. 7; 
_ orph. or des, 3. Assess, £339, 11s. 0}d. Relief of poor on r. £302, 17s. 444. ; 
 med.r, £14, 14s. 10d.; exp.'£21; total, £338, 12s. 23d. Par. schm, salary, 
£25, 13s. 4d. +; attend. in 1837, 130. Three other schs., attend. 280. 


UNITED PARISHES OF DYKE AND MOY{—3 m. W. of Forres, 6 m. 
long by 6 broad. They are chiefly bounded on the E. by the Findhorn, and 


© Ina small lake behind the inn, at the base of Craigellachie, the botanist will find 
quantities of Nuphar minima, the smallest and rarest of British water lilies. On the 
neighbouring hill he will likewise discover several Alpine plants, as Alchemilla 

alpina, Rumex dyginus, Savifraga aizoides, and S. hypnoides, &e. 

¢ Three miles to the east of Duthill Manse is the old tower of Mnuckerach, on the 
brink of a little dell. The building forms a most picturesque ruin, but is a mere 
shell, its roof and all the interior partitions having fallen away. 

t Presb. of Forres— Synod of Moray. Patron, Crown, and Grant of Moy. P.T. 
Forres. 
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the loch at its mouth, and to the N. by the Moray Frith. A part of Moy b 
longs politically to the county of Nairn. Area,27 sq.m. Some fine arable fi r 
lying in gentle slopes. Sea coast extremely sandy, and much land has been 
different times totally covered and destroyed by inundations of the sea, and th 

sand which it deposited. Immense forests of oak and pine, extending many 
miles inland, are in the vicinity of Darnaway Castle,* embracing, it is 
15,000,000 of trees. Little more than 3000 ac. are arable, and about 1: 
pasture. Assessed property in 1815, £9178; in 1843, £9588. Seven heritors’ 
of 100 Seots valued rent. Nearest market town, Forres. Several villages— 
Dyke, Kintessack, Broom of Moy, and Whitemire. Par. ch. attend. 350; 
Sab. schs. 50; glb. £15; stipend, £252, 14s. Sd. Unap. tnds. £140, 2s, 11d. 
Free ch., attend. 600, Pop. in 1841, 1366. In 1849 on p. r. 99; cas. 9; 
or fat. 1; orph. or des. 9. Assess. £289, 13s. 11}d.; other sources, £7, 1 
2}d.; total, £297, 8s. 2d. Relief of poor on r. £252, 3s. O3d.; cas. £1, 7s, 
med. r. £10, 10s.; exp. £23, 9s. 1d. ; total, £287,9s.53d. Par. schm, sala 
maximum, with about £34 from Dick Bequest; attend. in 1837, 90. T 

private schs., attend. 68. In this parish is Hardmoor Heath, on which Mac 
beth is supposed to have met the wierd sisters. ¥ 


PARISH OF EDENKILLIE+—In the centre of the county, 13 m. long by 7 
broad, and lying on the Findhorn, and watered by the Divie and other tr 
taries of that river. Surface hilly but not mountainous. Much natural woe 
and plantations. To S. of Knock of Brae-Moray, a conspicuous hill, is the lak 
of Lochindorb, in the centre of which is an old castle which was besieged by 


Area about 65 sq. m., of which one-thirteenth is cultivated. A consideral 
salmon fishing at Sluie on the Findhorn, which is also a capital trouting strean 
Value of gross produce in 1842, £12,192, 10s. Assessed property in 

£699 ; in 1843, £2774, 3s. 1d. Six heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. Ne 
mkt. town, Forres. Par. ch. sit. 500; glb. £10; stip. £174, 8s. 2d. Free 
attend. 240; Sab. schs. 50. Pop. in 1841, 1237. In 1849 on p. r. 48; cas. 
ins. or fat. 3; orph. or des. 4. Assess. £244, 8s. 5d.; other sources, £26, 


* The northern seat of the Earl of Moray, The castle hall, built by Regent B 
dolph, nephew of Bruce, 89 feet long by 35 broad, is inferior to none in Sco 
The floor is of freestone flags, and the roof is in that Norman style of which we ha 
so good a specimen in the Parliament House of Edinburgh. It stands upon a g 
eminence, commanding a magnificent view of rich and varied scenery. 

t Presb, of Forres—Synod of Moray. Patron, Earl of Moray. P.'. Forres. 

} “The banks of the Findhorn below Sluie are rendered remarkable by an exte 
heronry which has existed there for generations. Some large and ancient | 
growing on the western side of the river, are covered with the nests of this beat 
bird, and a few are lodged in the high and perpendicular cliffs of sandstone that toy 
over its stream on the eastern side. It is extremely interesting to watch the mo 
ments of these creatures When they are congregated here for the purpose of bree¢ 
and the conflict which is waged with them by the jackdaws, who are contin 
endeavouring furtively to possess themselves of their eggs the moment they quit 
nests, is often extremely amusing.” — New Stat. Ac., “Elginshire,” p. 183. 
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bid. ; total, £271, 3s. 103d. Relief of poor on r. £206, 7s.; cas. £2, 12s.; 

. £12, 3s. 2d.; exp. £32, 1s. 4d.; tot. £253, 3s. 1d. Par. schm. salary; 

mum, and about £38 from Dick Bequest; attend. in 1842,60. Four other 

ools, attend. 180, A par. library and savings bank. Besides the Castle of 

chindorb, the ancient fortresses of the Castle of Duniphail, and the Doune 
of Relugas are in this parish. 


_ PARISH OF ELGIN* — Geological Structure and Contour —Of an irregular 
orm, 10 m. long by 6 broad. Surface flat, rising gently towards S. Soil in 
general sandy, but on the banks of the river of a rich loam and clay. Chief 
eral product, a bed of secondary limestone, tinged of a dark colour by the 
eof iron. The hilly ridge between Mosstowie and Pluscardine consists of 
a of a peculiarly hard and pale-coloured sandstone, a considerable portion of 
ich was used in 1826 in building the new London Bridge. The Lossie is the 
only stream of any magnitude in par. Thriving plantations cover much of the 
waste land. Mean annual temperature, 47°°7 Fahr. Annual rain, 24 inches. 
Agriculture — Area of par. about 18 sq. m., of which nearly one-half arable. 
yerage gross value of raw produce above £21,000, Assess, property in 1815, 
621 ; in 1843, £15,591, 17s. 4d, There are five heritors of £100 Scots valued 


Trade —“ A tannery and brewery in the town, and two distilleries in the 
ward part of parish are in active operation.” t 

aces of Worship — Par. ch., charge collegiate —glb. of each £18; stip., in- 
ding both charges, £523, 3s. 11d. Unap. tnds. £82, 18s. 7d. A missionary 


‘Population — In 1841, 6083; in 1851, 6337. Inhab. houses, 1091. 

or—In 1849 on p. r. 273; cas. 40; ins. or fat. 18; orph. or des. 13. 
ss. £1765, 15s. ; other sources, £31, 10s. 03d.; total, £1797, 5s. 03d. Relief 
ron r. £1193, 11s. 11d.; cas. £54, 5s. 3id.; med. r, £31, 1s. 1ld.; exp. 
0, 1s. 10d.; total, £1419, Os. 1144. 


ral burgh by William I. It is situated in a fertile valley, anciently called 

the Garden of Scotland,” and extends about 1 m. in length along the right 
bank of the Lossie, with the suburban village of Bishopmill on the left; and 
been called by Gilfillan “that modern miniature of Edinburgh.” About 
e beginning of the present century the town still retained the antiquated and 
itely aspect of an ancient ecclesiastical metropolis; but more recently most of 
e old houses have given place to modern structures. It contains a neat mo- 
‘church in the centre of the High Street, occupying the locality of old 
. Giles’s; a public fountain; a modern court-house and prison ; assembly 
; Gray’s Hospital or Infirmary, on elevated ground to the W., endowed 
£26,000, to which is attached a lunatic asylum; an orphan institution, 


-* Presb. of Elgin—Synod of Moray. Patron, Crown. P. '. Elgin. 
+ New Stat. Ac., ‘ Elginshire,” p. 15. 
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endowed (1832) with £70,000 by General Anderson, a native of the town, an 
who left it for India a private soldier. The town is lit with gas, and 
prehends an unusual proportion of persons in affluent or easy circumstances, 
The ruins of the cathedral, by far the most extensive and beautiful of any 
ancient Scottish ecclesiastical structure, are on the N. E. of the High Street; 
was founded in 1224 hy Bishop Andrew Moray, burned in 1390 by the Wo 
of Badenoch, and rebuilt by Bishop Barr. It is in the form of a cross, 289 f 
in length; breadth of transept, 120 feet; height of two western towers, be 
which is the grand entrance, §3 feet. The great central tower and spire, w: 
fell in 1711, was 198 feet high. The chapter-house is entire and highly 
mented. The architecture is a mixture of Saxon and middle Gothic. An 
cient wall enclosed a space of ground called “ the college,” in which resided the 
dignitaries of the cathedral. Several of the old mansions still remain entire. — 
There are remains of a monastery of Grey Friars, and a conical eminence 
called Lady Hill, the ruins of an ancient castle or stronghold of the Earls of 
Moray, on which is now erected a pillar to the memory of the late Duke of 
Gordon. c 
The beautiful and secluded valley of Pluscardine, in the south-west of parish, 
about 6 miles distant from Elgin, contains the ruins of Pluscardine Priory, 
founded in 1230 by Alexander II. It is a model of Melrose on a smaller scale” 
and less ornamented, but of beautiful proportions, and simple style of archi- 
tecture. The church walls are pretty entire, and the refectory has been fitted 
up as a chapel of ease for the south-west part of this extensive parish. 
Burgh—The burgh is governed by a provost, four bailies, and twelve councillors, 
Reyenue in 1850, £733, 15s. 4d. The Scotch burgh police bill is in operation 
here so far as regards the lighting and paving clauses. Market days, Tuesdays: 
and Fridays, and nine annual fairs. Pop. in 1851, 6337. Inhab. houses, 1091. 
Schools—An excellent academy, consisting of four schools, established in 
1800 as a burgh and parish school; attend. in 1837, 164; twelve other sch 
at ten of which attend. 459, “There are few parishes in Scotland better sup- 
plied with the means of education.” * i 
Libraries and other Societies—A literary and scientific institution with mu- 
seum; a circulating library; some ancient almshouses and other charities for 
the poor; Bible and missionary societies; two weekly newspapers, Courant and 
Courier ; branches of the British Linen, Commercial, Aberdeen, Caledonian, 
and North of Scotland Banking Companies; a flourishing savings bank; and 
total abstinence society, with 200 adult and 160 juvenile members. . 
Constituency—Elgin joins with Banff, Cullen, Inverury, Kintore, and Peter- 
head, in electing an M.P. Constituency in 1851-2, 273. 
Earldom of Elgin—The Earl of Elgin derives his title from the town. ) 


PARISH OF FORRESt—10 miles W.S. W. of Elgin, 4 miles long by from 
1 to 3 broad. Area (which is richly cultivated, and noted for fine scenery, and 
for haying perhaps the best and driest climate in Scotland), about 9 square 
miles, more than one-half of which is an alluvial plain bordering on the Find- 


* New Stat. Ac., “ Elginshire,” p. 22. 
+ Presb. of Forres — Synod of Moray. Patron, Earl of Moray. P. T. Forres. 
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horn river, the central part being diversified by gentle acclivities, the sides of 
which are covered with thriving plantations. The most conspicuous are the 
Cloven Hills, on the highest of which isa tower in honour of Lord Nelson, from 
the summit of which a most extensive view is obtained of all the very varied 
lands and mountain screens bordering the Moray Frith. Average annual 
produce, £18,000. Assessed property in 1815, £4216; in 1843, £8481, 3s. 10d. 
Seven heritors of £100 Scots yalued rent. The turnpike road from Aber- 
_ deen to Inverness passes through the town, and the district roads and bridges * 
e good. The town of Forres is situated on a dry and beautifully terraced 
bank, sloping gently towards the south and north, having one main street, 
lit with gas, with numerous lines of houses diyerging from its sides, which 
are separated from one another by old and productive gardens. ‘There is a new 

é jail and court house, decorated cross, handsome assembly rooms, and two excel- 


-seyeral annual fairs. Pop. of burgh in 1851, 3468. Inhabited houses, 718. 
A total abstinence society, with 400 adult and 344 juvenile members ; a say- 
| ings bank and a dispensary. The burgh is governed by a provost, three bailies, 
 adean of guild, a treasurer, and forty-two councillors. Corporation revenue, 1850, 
- £1000, 16s, Sd. Par. ch. sit. 920; attend. on 30th March, 1851, 630; Sab. 
_ schs. 205; glb. £20; stip. £291, 10s. 4d. Unap. tnds. £294, 0s. 4d. Free ch. 
average attend. 650; Sab. schs. 125. U. P. ch. attend. 650; Sab. schs. 150. 
Epis. ch. attend. 75; Sab. schs. 16. Cong. ch. attend, from 150 to 380. Pop. 
in 1841, 3711. In 1849 on p. r. 174; cas. 23; ins. or fat. 6; orph. or des. 1. 
Assess, £1103, 12s. 10d. Relief of poor on r. £890, 4s. 6d.; cas. £54, 11s. 8d.; 
~ med. tT, £26, 18s. 6d.; exp. £75, 13s. 5d.; total, £1047, 8s. Id. Six schools, 
- four of which are associated in an Academy. ‘‘ The teachers of three of these 
being the parochial schoolmasters, receive salaries from the funds of the burgh ; 
the fourth, a charity school, for educating poor children of the parishes of Forres, 
-Rafford, and Kinloss, is endowed by funds left by the late Jonathan Anderson 
of Glasgow. The other two schools are supported by the fees and contributions 

of the scholars. There are two boarding schools for young ladies, haying four 
teachers, neither of which is endowed ; and there are two other females who teach 
afew children, and receive small salaries from the burgh funds, besides fees.” f 
- Attend. in 1842, 644. The most interesting antiquities are the Forres Pillar and 
Witches’ Stone. The former is about half a mile from Forres. It is a remark- 
able obelisk, and is an enormous slab of grey stone, about 20 ft. high, the figures 
being wonderfully distinct, and is supposed to have been erected in memory of 
-ayictory over the Danes. The figures represent warriors, &c., together with 


= Linen, National, and Caledonian Banks. Markets twice a-week, and 


* One of these is a chain bridge, erected in 1831 by Sir Samuel Brown, R.N., to 
destroyed by the great flood of 1829. = 
ons Guide, p. 354. t New Stat. Ac., “ Elginshire,” p. 175. 
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very beautiful Runic knots and circles, cut in alto relievo. Since the da, 
Pennant, it has given rise to many puzzling questions among archwolog 


suffer. James Dick was born in this parish.* 


PARISH OF KINLOSS t—On the shore of the Moray Frith, of a level surf: 
and having an area of about 33 sq.m. It is well cutlivated and enclosed. T 
only river is the Findhorn. The line of coast is uniformly low, excepting 
mounds of drifted sand, which often change their position by the action of w 
and tide, so much so, that the vill. of Findhorn has changed its site more #l 
once, owing to the encroachments of the sands, which have been drifted a 
from the W. ‘ ‘The mean density of the atmosphere is 29°595 ; the mean tem. 
perature in the shade, 45°6; the mean monthly depth of rain, 2-006 inches. 
Average yalue of raw produce, £15,496, 7s. 10d. Produce of fishings, £7000." _ 
Assessed property in 143, £3924. Five heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. 
Nearest market town, Forres. Three annual fairs. Chief village Findhorn, 
which has a tolerable foreign and coasting trade. About twelve vessels belong 
to the port, measuring 1000 tons register. Findhorn has been long celebrai 
for its dried haddocks. Shipbuilding is also carried on, employing from twen 
to thirty men. Par. ch. glb. £5; stip. £240, 4s. 7d. Free ch. attend. 500; 
Sab. schs. 205. Pop. in 1841, 1202. In 1849 on p, r. 34; cas. 1; ins. or fat. 1. 
Assess. £164, 7s. 1d.; other sources, 15s. ; total, £165, 2s, 1d. Exp. £146, 8s. 
Par, schm. salary, maximum; attend. in 1837, 41. Assembly sch., attend. 95. 
A sayings bank and a friendly society. Here are the ruins of the once exten- 
sive and beautiful Abbey of Kinloss, founded in 1150 by David I, It o' 
property to the extent of £1200 per annum; and at the Reformation, when 
whole was seized, Mr. Edward Bruce, commissary of Edinburgh, afterwa 
Lord of Session, was made commendator of the establishment, and eleva 
the condition of Baron Kinloss in 1604. His son, Thomas Bruee, received the 
increased dignity of Earl of Elgin in 1633, from Charles I.; and his descen- 
dants still enjoy the title. n't 


PARISH OF ENOCKANDO§— On the Spey, 14 m. S.S. W. of Elgin, 15 m 
long by from 2 to 6 broad. Surface hilly and pastoral. Prevalent winds 
and 8. W. The Spey is the only river; but several burns, such as the Knoe 
ando, which on the occasion of the floods in 1829 was swollen to the size of the 


* Mr. Dick left his native parish early in life, and went to America, where he 
accumulated a large fortune, and at his death, in 1828, bequeathed £140,000 fo 
benefit of the parochial schoolmasters of the counties of Moray, Banfl’, and Aberdeen; 
a sum, the interest of which gives from £20 to £30 per annum to each schoolmas 
these counties. This fund has beer hitherto admirably managed by the tra 
leading members of the Society of Writers to the Signet in Edinburgh, and under e 
particular inspection of Allan Menzies, Esq., W.S., a gentleman eminently qualified 
for the important duties to which he has been appointed. — New Stat. Ac., “ Elgin J 
shire,” p. 166. , 

t Presb. of Forres—Synod of Moray, Patron, Earl of Moray, and Brodie of 
Lethen. P. T. Forres. 

} New Stat. Ac., “ Elginshire.” y 


§ Presb. of Aberlour— Synod of Moray. Ptn.,Earlof Seatield. P.'T, Craigellachie. 
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Spey in its ordinary state. The Aldarder Burn, during the floods, undermined 
a waterfall in its course, 80 ft. high, and left a chasm or ravine from 290 to 300 
ells broad, and 60 to 100 ft. high. Assess. property in 1815, £1987; in 1843, 
£3856. Three heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. Archiestown, only vill. 
_ Par. ch. attend. 350; glb. £12; stip, £158, 6s. 7d. U.P. ch., attend. on March 
80, 1851, 175; Sab. sch. 40. Cong. ch. attend. 150 to 200. Pop. in 1841, 
1676, In 1549 on p. r. 69; casual, 4; ins. or fat. 3; orph. or des, 1. Assess. 
 -£293, 14s. 8d. Expended £345, 18s. 8d. Two par. schms., salary, £25, 13s. 3}. 
each, with shares in Dick bequest; attend. in 1837, 90. Three society schs., 
attend. at two of which, 202. Private sch., attend. 25. Lord Elchies, a distin- 
_ guished Scottish judge, was born in the parish, 
_ PARISH OF NEW SPYNIE*—2 m. N. W. of Elgin, 4 m. long by 2 broad. 
_ Aridge of moor extends the whole length of par., separating the cultivated 
Jand from an extensive natural oak wood. The arable land possesses almost 
_ every variety of soil, from the heaviest clay to the lightest sand, and the whole 
is enclosed and well cultivated. The woods cover an area of some 1500 ac. 
‘The Loch of Spynie, before it was drained, lay partly in this par.t On its 
banks is the Palace of Spynie, formerly the residence of the Bishops of Moray. 
Around the ruins are some Bishop's lands, now in the hands of the Crown. 
Area, 8 sq. m., of which about five-sixths are arable. Some excellent freestone 
= larries. Assess, property in 1815, £1533; in 1543, £4295. Five heritors of 
£100 Scots valued rent. Bishopmill only yillage, which being close to Elgin, 
is inthe bounds of that burgh. Par. is traversed westward by the Great North 
Mail Road, and by the turnpike from Elgin to Burghead. Par. ch. sit, 400; 
glib. £9; stip. £185, 4s. 2d. Pop. in 1841, 1164. In 1849 on p.r.48; cas. 3. 
_ Assess. £296, 4s. 10d.; other sources, £5, 5s.; total, £301, 9s. 10d. Expended, 
(£261, 17s. 2d. Par. schm. salary, £36, 7s. 1d.; attend. in 1837, 45. An un- 
endowed sch. at Bishopmill, and two female schs. A parish library. 


_ PARISH OF RAFFORD{—2 m. 5. E, of Forres, 8 m. long by 3 to 5 broad. 
District, much diversified in appearance, part of it lying low, flat, and fertile, 
and part of it elevated, moorish, and rocky. ‘The hills are covered with heath, 
farze, and juniper, but afford extensive pasturage. The Findhorn bounds par. 
on W. There are several lochs. Extensive plantations of Scotch fir, and 
some noble specimens of old wood, particularly at Burgie Castle (a structure 
of the seventeenth century): and the superb mansion of Altyre, the residence 
_ of Sir W. Gordon Cumming, embosomed amid “ tall ancestral trees.” Area 
of par. above 163 sq. m., of which above one-third is arable. Average rent 
of land, 24s, per acre. Assessed property in 1843, £3978, 17s. 2d. Four 
“heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. Parish is bisected by road from Forres to 
Grantown. Two annual fairs in April and November. Par. ch. sit. 600; glb. 
(£5; stip, £233, 2s. 2d. Unap. tnds. £72, 0s. 8d. Free ch. attend. 450; Sab. 
schs. 72. Pop. in 1841, 987. In 1842 on p. r. 36, amoug whom annually 


* Prosh. of Elgin—Synod of Moray. Patron, Carnegie of Spynie. P. 'T. Elgin. 

+ Vide ante, pp. 371 and 376. 

t Presb. of Forres — Synod of Moray. Patron, Brodie of Lethen. P, T. Forres. 
28 
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divided £40. In 1849 on p. v.36; cas. 2; ins, or fat. 3; orph. or des, 3. 
Assess. £180, 19s. 44; expended, £191,11s. 33d. Par. schm. salary, maximum, 
with share in Dick Bequest. Three other schools. Dr. Alexander Adam, 
rector of the High School in Edinburgh, and author of Roman Antiquities, 
Classical Biography, &c., was born in parish. 


PARISH OF ROTHES* — Lying on the left bank of the Spey, which separates” 
it from Boharm on the E. Adjacent to the Spey, in the lower division of the 
district, the land is arable and a good deal improved. Assess. property in 1845, 
£3585. Three heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. The village of Rothes 
consists of from 200 to 300 small straw thatched cottages. Three annual 
markets. Par. ch. attend. 275; Sab. schs. 34; stip. £159, 6s. 6d. Free ch. 
attend. 630; Sab. schs. 181. Pop. in 1841, 1843. Par. register of marriages, ’ 
regular; of baptisms, blank from 1815 to 1832. In 1849 on p. r, 81; cas, 11; 
ins. or fat. 2; orph. or des. 7. Assess, £361, 9s. 2d.; other sources, £32, 
16s. 8}d.; tot. £394, 5s. 103d. Relief of poor on r. £359, 11s. 6d.; cas. £5, 
12s. 7d.; med. r. £4, 19s. 1d.; exp. £31, 9s. 7d.; total, £401, 12s. 9d. Par. 
schm, salary, maximum, with share in Dick Bequest, and interest of mortifica- 
tion by the late Dr. Simpson of Woreester, a native of par.; together making 
an addition of about £58 to salary ; attend. 72. An endowed school, attend. 30. 
A female society school, attend. 45; and an adventure school, attend. 23. 
There is a savings bank in parish. In the vicinity of village is the ruined 
eastle of Rothes, once the residence of the Earls to whom it has given a title, 


PARISH OF ST. ANDREWS LHANBRYD+t—Adjoining Elgin on N.E., and 
lying on the shore of Moray Frith. General appearance of the country, a 
plain, in which several low hills rise of an arable and productive nature, 
Above 4000 acres cultivated. Assessed property in 1815, £1526; in 1843, 
£4104. Five heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. An extensive distillery, two 
woollen factories, and a cast-iron foundry. Par. ch. sit. 400; stip. £257, 13s. 4d. 
Unap. tnds. £418, 7s, 7d. Pop. in 1841, 1176. In 1849 on p. r. 56; cas. 2; 
ins. or fat. 3. Assess. £282, 19s. 10d.; other sources, £3, 13s. 6d.; tot. £286. 
13s. 4d. Relief of poor on r. £271, 8s.; cas. 5s.; exp. £29, 4s. 4d.; tot. £300, 
17s. 4d. Par. schm. salary, £27, 15s. 6d; attend. in 1837, 65. A private 
academy at Caleots, attend. about 30. A Druidical monument nearly entire. 


PARISH OF SPEYMOUTH{—A maritime parish at the mouth of the Spey, 
and containing the villages of Garmouth, Kingston, and Boat-of-Bog, 7 m. long 
by 2 broad. Surface flat on coast, but about a half mile from the sea it rises 
suddenly to a small hill, beyond which a continued plain, cultivated and planted. 
Area, 10 sq.m. Garmouth is a small seaport town, and has exports of grain 
and timber floated down the Spey, with a valuable salmon fishery. Assess. 


* Presb. of Aberlour—Synod of Moray. Patron, Crown, and Earl of Seafield, 
P.'T. Fochabers. 
A Presb. of Elgin—Synod of Moray. Patron, Crown, and Earl of Moray. P.T. 
elgin. 

+ Presb. of Elgin—Synod of Moray, Patron, Gordon-Cumming of Altyre, and 
Earl of Moray, P. T. Fochabers. 
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property in 1843, £8589. Only one heritor of £100 Scots valued rent. Parish 
is traversed W. by the Great North Mail Road, and S, by a turnpike from 
Garmouth up Strathspey. Par. ch. glb. £25; stip, £135, 2s, 10d.; attend. 
about 300; Sab. schs. 24. During seven months of the year there is afternoon 
service in preaching station at Garmouth; average attend. 180. Free ch. 
attend. on 3th March 1851, 520; Sab. schs.158. Pop. in 1841, 1774. In 
1849 on p. r. 33; cas. 3; ins. or fat. 2. Assess. £202, 5s. 8d. Relief of poor 
on r, £231, 15s, 7d.; cas. £3, 15s. 7d.; med. r. £5, 7s. 6d.; exp. £13, 6s. 104d. ; 
tot. £254, 5s. 6d. Par. schm. salary, £29, 18s. 9d.; attend. in 1837, 59. So- 
ciety’s sch. attend. 99. Two other schools, attend. 58, ‘ The only relic of the 
past in this parish worth preserving, was part of the house in which Charles IT. 
is said to have signed the Solemn League and Covenant, but this was razed to 
the foundation last year.’* 


_ PARISH OF URQUHART{— Extending along the Moray Frith between the 
Lossie and Spey. Area, 25sq.m. To N. W. flat and low, the rest of an un- 
equal waving surface. Sea coast low and sandy, haying no creek or landing 
place. A small lake, called the Loch of Cotts (now drained), and another, 
forming boundary betwixt parish and St. Andrews Lhanbryd. If area be put 
into 58 parts, 2 are waste, 25 under wood, and 31 arable. A good deal of grain 
exported. Assess. property in 1843, £3772. Two heritors of £100 Scots 
valued rent. Nearest market town, Elgin. Length of turnpike road, 2m. 
Par. ch. glb. £5; stip. in 1837, meal, 120 b. £102, 16s. 8d.; barley, 120 b. 
£118, 13s. 8d.; money, £10; total, £231, 10s.4d, Unap. tnds. £149, 15s. 
‘The minister Grkwa also £20 Scots in lien of what he formerly received from 
the chaplainry of Quarrywood and Regue. Free ch. attend. 400; Sab. schs. 
130. Pop. in 1841, 1082. In 1849 on p. v.69; cas. 5; ins. or fat. 5. Assess. 
£418, 14s. 11d.; other sources, £22, 19s. ; total, £441, 13s, 11d. Relief of poor 
on r. £305, 14s. 4d.; cas. £9; med.r, £16, 14s. 4d.; exp. £22, 10s, 10d. ; total, 
£353, 19s.6d. Par. schm. salary, £36, 6s. A private sch, In this parish was 
formerly situated the Benedictine monastery of Urquhart, founded by David I, 
in 1125, and made a cell or dependency of Dunfermline. Its site is now con- 
yerted into a corn field, and the Abbey Well is the only memorial of it which 
remains. 


* New Stat. Ac., “ Elginshire,” p. 51. 
¢ Presb. of Elgin —Synod of Moray, Patron, Earl of Fife. P. T. Elgin. 
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GENERAL DESCRIPTION.* 


Firesuire is situated between 56° 3’ and 56° 25’ N. lat., and bounded 
by the River and Frith of Tay on the N., by the German Ocean on the 
E., by the Frith of Forth on the S., and by parts of Kinross, Perth, and 
Clackmannan on the W. Its greatest length is nearly 50 miles, and its 
greatest breadth about 20 miles; but its medium length from east to west 
is only about 36 miles, and its breadth from north to south 14 miles. 
According to Sir John Sinclair’s General Report of Scotland, the number 
of cultivated acres in this county, about 25 years ago, was 209,226; and 
of uncultivated, 89,664. Playfair estimates the superficies at 500 square 
miles, of which about four-fifths are arable. M‘Culloch in his Statistical 
Account of the British Empire (vol. i., p. 292), estimates the total area at 
300,800 acres. In the Penny Cyclopedia and Encyclopedia Britannica, 
the area is stated at 322,560 acres. 

The principal rivers are the Tay, the Eden, Leven, and Forth. There 
are a number of lakes in the county, none of them very large, but some of 
them very beautiful, such as those at Lindores, Kileonquhar, Kinghorn, 
Lochgelly, Camilla, Lochfittie, and Otterston. Fife exhibits abundance of 
inequalities of surface, but contains nothing that in Scotland deserves to 
be denominated mountainous territory. The chief hills are the Lomonds, 
by which it is partly separated on the W. from Kinross-shire, but which 


* The Sherif? and Commissary Courts for the County are held at Cupar every 
‘Tuesday and Thursday during Session, and the Sheriff ordinary Courts at Dunferm- 
line every Friday at half past 11 a.m. during Session, and the Small Debt Court the 
same day at 12. Quarter Sessions are held the first Tucsday of March, May, August, 
and the last Tuesday of October. Places and days of meeting of the Sheriff Courts 
under the Small Debt Act — Kirkealdy, first Friday of January, March, May, July, 
September, and November. §8t. Andrews, second Wednesday of Tanuirys April, 
July, and October. Colinsburgh, first Friday of February, first Monday of May, 
first Friday of August, and first Monday of November. Auchtermuchty, secon 
Friday of February, May, August,and November. Leven, second Friday of March, 
first Friday of June, and last Friday of August and November. Newburgh, third 
Friday of February, May, August, and November. 
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are in no respect remarkable. In the eastern part of the county is Largo 
Law, very conspicuous from the opposite coast of the Lothians. 

Like other counties in Scotland, Fife exhibits almost every variety of 
soil. Along the Frith of Forth, from the eastern to the western boundary, 
the land rises gently, and has no great elevation above the sea. Here the 
soil is for the most part of an excellent quality; deep rich loam, good 
clay, and gravel mixed with loamy earth. In many places the soil lies 
on rotten rock; and when this is the case, it seldom fails to be dry 
and remarkably fertile. About Largo Law, Kinghorn, Burntisland, and 
some other places, where the ground is broken and uneven, swelling 
abruptly into eminences or little hills, the soil is deep and rich, not only 
in the interjacent valleys, but as far up the hills and rising grounds as 
they are accessible to the plough. Between the ideal waving line, which 
bounds this district on the north, and the bottom of the high ground 
south of the Eden, and from St. Andrews on the east, to the extremity 
of the county on the west, the quality of the soil is in general greatly 
inferior. A very large. proportion is cold poor clay and very wet, and 
the strata under it for the most part freestone and close till, Though 
numbers of large and small whinstones are found almost every where on 
the surface, or mixed with the soil, very little whin rock strata are found 
init. In this district there are extensive tracts of mossy, moorish, rocky, 
and barren ground, either altogether incapable of tillage, or incapable of 
being brought under the plough with any advantage. But though the 
quality of the soil in this district be in general extremely inferior, it is 
neyertheless mingled with spots in which the soil is abundantly produc- 
tive; and these spots are, in many situations, of considerable extent. 
Proceeding northward, next to the district last mentioned, a very different 
soil commences. It extends from the mouth of the Eden, along the course 
of that river on both sides, till it reaches the shire of Perth. From Cupar 
westward it is a low and level valley, expanding in some places to the 
breadth of three or four miles; and from its situation between two ranges 
of hills, it was anciently called the How or Hollow of Fife. Along the middle, 
on the south side of this vale, the soil is generally light, dry, and sandy, 
On the west and at the bottom of the Lomond Hills, it inclines to gravel. 
On the other side of this valley, as it approaches the hilly ground on the 
north, the soil becomes gradually deeper and stronger, in some places 


day, and in others rich loam, with the exception of Eden’s Moor, which 


is a thin mossy soil, with a substratum, in some places of sand, and in 
others of cold till, and covered with short heath. From Cupar eastward 
the ground rises, the surface is more unequal, and the valley narrower, 
but widens as it declines and approaches the sea, Here the soil is, in 
general, superior to that of the western part of the strath. In some places 
we meet with a thin wet soil upon a cold tilly bottom; but the greatest 
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proportion consists of loam, partly deep and moist, and partly light and 
dry; and in some places, a rich friable clay on a bottom of dead sand. 
Near the mouth of the Eden, and on both sides of the river, there is an 
extensive tract of rich ground, gradually rising from the sea, and bounded 
by the surrounding hills, in the form of an amphitheatre, the fertility of 
which, and the quality of the grain it produces, are exceeded perhaps by 
no other part of the county. From the bottom of the hills bounding the 
valley just now described on the north, to the River Tay, the land is 
almost every where found to have a whin rock bottom; all the hills are 
whin rock, and all the stones in or upon the surface are of the same kind, 
These hills are a continuation of the Ochil Hills; and their elevation above 
the sea is considerable. But notwithstanding this, the soil is in general 
excellent; and except on the very top of the hills, where it is thin and 
exposed, scarcely inferior to any in Fife. The sloping ground upon the 
south side of these hills, from the western boundary to the extremity on 
the east, is rich clay loam and gravel. On the north side of the county, 
along the Tay, the soil is nearly of the same quality ; only in some places 
the clay is heavier and stronger, and in others the ground inclines to be 
wet, from a clayey or tilly bottom. The land around the Old Abbey of 
Lindores, and some other flat ground on the edge of the river, are rich 
carse lands, equal perhaps to any in the kingdom. The middle part of 
this district around Newburgh is indeed of no high quality, but on the 
east coast is a rich and extensive valley, commencing at the Loch of 
Lindores, in the parish of Abdie, and winding along eastward in different 
directions, and with various lateral openings, till it reaches the extremity 
of the county. Here the soil is light loam gravel, in some places clay, 
and in others swampy, and in a few places overrun with rushes. 7S 
soil on the acclivity of the hills on either side, to the very summit, is 
nearly the same, but in general deeper, richer, and more productive. On 
the eastern part of this district, where the hills gradually decline, and sink 
down to the level of the sea, there is much excellent land, especially in 
the parish of Leuchars, and under the best management. At the same 
time, we find here large tracts of flat, benty, and light sandy soil, lying 
upon the shore, which from its natural poverty, its inability to relieve 
itself from the superabundant moisture it receives in winter or in rainy 
seasons, and the danger of having the cov ering mould blown off the new 
sown grain by high winds in dry springs, is incapable of much improve- 
ment, and must ever continue of small value. 

Fife is fortunate in possessing inexhaustible mines of coal, whinstone, 
sandstone, limestone, and some ironstone. Coal and lime are found and 
wrought only in the southern division of the county, between the two 
extremities and some miles inland. From a charter dated-in March, 1291, 
it would appear that coal has been worked in this county for more than 
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- five centuries. William de Oberville there grants liberty to the Conyent 


of Dunfermline to open a coal-pit in his lands of Pitynereiff. “The Fife 
coal fields are in general bounded by the vale of the Eden, into which 
they seldom extend, and by a line drawn north of the Lomonds to Kin- 


ross. This formation is one of the most complicated in Scotland, trap 


rocks, both in veins and masses, being very abundant, and the strata 
broken up, destroyed, and thrown into the most inextricable confusion. 
Numerous slips, faults, and dislocations have elevated parts of the deposit 
fur above others, which having been afterwards swept away by currents 
of water, even the materials for recomposing the former order are now 


wanting. In regard to the igneous rocks, the same difficulties exist, they 


too having been partially destroyed by the same agents, and what remains 
being often obscured by the strata, so that their arrangement appears very 
irregular. On the whole, however, they seem to follow an E.N.E. and 
W.5. W. direction, which has also influenced the high and low grounds 
of the county.* This is seen in the line of coast from Fifeness to North 


_* “Owing to the peninsular form of Fifeshire, many important particulars might 
naturally be expected to be gathered along its shores connected with the interesting 
subject of ‘ancient beaches’ In the estuary of the Tay these are accordingly nume- 


yous, and possessed of no very undecided characters of the class to which they belong. 


On the northern bank of the river the facts are well defined, and already before the 
public. From Errol to Broughty Ferry, and onwards to Arbroath, indications of a 


series of beaches, from 6 to 150 feet above high water mark, have been discovered and 
described. The Powgavie bed of shells has been traced two miles westward, and 


inland about a mile and a half. Along the rocky shore from Birkhill to Newport, 
‘appearances are not wanting to show that the waves once beat upon a higher level, 
by eight or ten feet, than they do at present. Distinct marks of abrasion may be 
observed upon the sandstone a little to the west of Balmerino harbour, and which is 
now several feet above the reach of the tide. The same are traceable to the eastward, 
where at Wormit Bay a beach of shingle has been thrown up from 8 to 10 feet 


above high-water mark. Under the shingle a bed of peat full of nuts, leaves, and 
branches occurs, which again rests upon a bed of bluish clay. From Newport to 
-Ferryport-on-Craig the shingle beach is nearly continuous the whole way ; and in 


one or two places, where the tide wave is gaining upon the land, the gravel may be 


“seen under a thick covering of soil. The rocks at the harbour of Ferryport-on-Craig 


are much waterworn, and show the abrading action of the waves several feet beyond 
their present influence. Betwixt this and St. Andrews, the shifting condition of the 
‘sand drift renders it difficult to hazard any observations upon such indications as may 


occur there; but on the links of St. Andrews there is a well-defined bed of shells of 
nearly a mile in length, and about 2 feet thick in some places. It may be also 


observed stretching along both banks of the Eden, and is about 6 feet above high 


water mark. Such are the rapid encroachments of the sea upon the coast round to 
Fifeness, that all traces of beaches of the character in question are completely oblite- 


| 


rated, although repeated and well-marked instances occur of the abrading influence 
of the waves at a height upon the rocks which they now vainly strive to reach. 
These illustrations need not be extended, as precisely the same appearances occur to 
the westward along the whole line of the shore to the verge of the county. On the 
opposite coast, from Dunbar to Borrowstoumness, indications of beaches, at different 
elevations, have likewise been traced. The Carse of Stirling has also borne testimony 
to the ancient domain of the sea over fields which have long been in subjection to 
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Queensferry, and from Newport: to Newburgh, as well as in the valk 
of the Eden, Leven, Orr, and many smaller streams. Tt must also b 
stated, that Dr. Fleming considers that there are two formations of trap 
connected with the heal: of this county—a newer along the shores of the 
Forth, consisting of basalt with olivine, greenstone, amygdaloid, waeke, 
and tufa; an older, running from near Stirling to St. Andrews, 
to the Ochils, and on the south side of Stratheden, consisting of green 
stone, rarely earthy and amygdaloidal. The mountain limestone, with 
the associated sandstones, forms the foundation of the whole field, below 
which no valuable coal occurs. The limestone however is found both on 
the outskirts and in the interior of the field, haying been elevated by trap_ 
rocks, and is very extensively quarried, as at Charleston, Douloch near 
Inverkeithing, Innerteil, Cults, Ceres, Mount Melville, and Pittenweem, 
Of the true coal strata, sandstones and shales are the most abundant; and 
beautiful sections, displaying their various relations to the trap rocks, may 
be seen on the coast. In the shales, fine impressions of the fossil plants — 
of this formation are common. The coal beds are wrought in many places, 
and known by various local names, but have never yet been successfully 
classified and identified in different parts of the district, so that their 
number and thickness are not known.”* From the south side of the 
Howe to the Tay, neither coal nor lime is found, or at least not wrought. 
The sandstone, found also in the southern division, is of the very best 
quality, and from its beauty it is exported (especially from Cullelo in the 
parish of Aberdour) to Edinburgh, where some of the finest edifices have — 
been built with it. There is great plenty of whinstone, principally in the — 
northern division. Marl is abundant in some places, and so likewise is 
fine clay for making bricks, tiles, and pottery. 

The islands in the Forth connected with the county may be briefly deg 
scribed —Inch Garvie, and the small ones situated in the western part, 
consist of basalt, greenstone, and tufa, all of which insensibly pass into. 
one another. The tufa is generally traversed by veins of carbonate of 
lime. Inchcolm consists mainly of greenstone, in which the steatite so 
predominates over the felspar, or becomes substituted in its place, as to” 
pass into an imperfect serpentine. On the south of the island sandstone 
may be observed under the trap, and at a very high angle. Inchkeith — 
displays very nearly the same system of rocks as that which occurs on the 
the plough: and even as high as Blair-Drummond Moss, evidence is not wanting that — 
the monsters of the deep have once pursued their prey to the foot of the Grampians. 
At the base of the Mid-Lomond there are several isolated masses of the yellow sand- 
stone, which strikingly show the effects of abrasion; they are of great dimensions, 
and have obviously, by the action of the water, been formed into their present fantastic 
shapes. They are elevated at least 100 feet above all the neighbouring streams, on) 
could only have been so fashioned when the district was under the dominion of the sea,” 


Dr. Anderson on the “ Geology of Fifeshire °— High. Soc. Tr. 1841, 


* Nicol’s Geology, pp. 108, 109. ‘ 
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mainland at Seafield—namely, limestone, quartzy sandstone, slate clay, 
and bituminous shale, with overlying masses of greenstone, basalt, and 
| tufa, which enclose large masses of the stratified beds. The dip is to the 
_ §.8.W. Fibrous caleareous spar, jasper, and Lydian stone, occur in veins 
f as well as masses in the tufa and limestone; glassy felspar and small 
_ steatitie nodules in the basalt; the greenstone assumes the columnar ar- 
rangement on the eastern side of the island, The Isle of May, situated at 
the mouth of the Forth, consists of tufa and columnar greenstone, resting 
upon sandstone, which dip to the 8. E. The columns of greenstone 
assume the prismatic form, are large and massive, and present a high 
_ breast of rock pointing to the west. 
Within a period of from forty to fifty years there has been a great deal 
of planting, and nowhere to such an extent as in the low district east from 
_ Rossie, partly in the proprietary of the Earl of Leven. There is here now 
_ a forest of Scots firs stretching for many miles in length, and within the 
boundaries of which are found the mansions and pleasure grounds of 
7 Crawford Priory and Melville. In the territory adjacent to the Forth, 
_ near Kirkcaldy, there is much of the higher grounds planted, chiefly on 
the estate of Mr, Ferguson of Raith. In the western district there has 
been also considerable planting. There does not appear to be much old 
or hard wood in Fife, the principal and largest collection of trees, dignified 
by age and magnitude, being in the grounds around the charming seat of 
Leslie House, in the vale of the Leven. About £30,000 worth of hard- 
wood might have been disposed of during the last war. 
_ This county, from its peculiar situation, and from the almost uniform 
direction of its hills and valleys from east to west, is much exposed 
_to winds, which blow from the east, north-east, and south-east. These 
winds not only sweep along the high grounds, but force their way through 
the valleys without obstruction, so that the whole county, excepting some 
particular spots accidentally favoured by situation, lies exposed to their 
fissaults, Armed with the cold of the great northern continent, over 
_ which they pass, and unsoftened by the small extent of sea they have to 
cross, they are keener and colder than the winds from any other quarter, 
_ and often prove hurtful to vegetation, especially when the springing grain 
_ is yet in the tender blade. 
_ From the extensive drainage of the lakes, and the general improvement 
_ of the county, its climate within the last forty years has been considerably 
ameliorated, and is more free than formerly from the injurious fogs which 
used to arise from the lochs and damp lands. At present the climate may 


cE A 
_hbe described as mild. Several pretty extensive lakes or lochs, that occupy 
prominent places in the maps of the county, published thirty or forty 
_ years ago, are now completely drained and bear the finest crops. This 


“also has been the case with large tracts of low, swampy ground. More 
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recently, furrow draining has been prosecuted with great vigour and sue- 
cess. Agriculture has made corresponding advances; but it may still 
a good deal improved, at least in the western parts of the county. Wheat 
and barley are largely cultivated, but oats is the principal crop. Turnip 
culttwwe much extended; barley, beans, and potatoes, extensively grown. 
The peninsular form of the county of Fife, and its natural aspect, 
which has been well described to be like “a grey mantle having a golden 
fringe,” has given it considerable advantages over most other counties in 
Scotland in respect to the facilities of shipping agricultural produce — 
most of the best land lying within five miles of a shipping port, and very 
little beyond two miles from the coast. As a consequence of these advan- 
tages, the growing of potatoes for the London market has long occupied a — 
prominent place in every rotation of crops; and now, since the facilities 
of transport have been so greatly increased, by the formation of the 
Edinburgh, Perth, and Dundee Railway, which runs through the heart of — 
the county in two directions, the growing of potatoes has greatly increas- 
ed in the interior. The potato disease no doubt greatly curtailed the 
breadth planted for several years after its introduction, especially in 1847, 
as the previous crop had been almost entirely destroyed by it; but now 
we are safe in saying, that there is more land oceupied with this erop than 
ever was before; and although it is true, that the yield is not so great 
per acre, owing to the bulkier sorts of potatoes having been all but exter- 
minated by the disease, still the increased breadth of land planted more— 
than compensates for the diminished yield per acre. 
The ordinary rotation in Fife on the principal potato growing func is 
either the five or six course. On mixed farms of good and inferior land, 
one-fifth of the former is usually occupied by potatoes; and taking the 
proportion of good and bad land as nearly equal, the green crop break on 
the inferior soil being turnips, and afterwards also beans or yetches on 
the good land, we are not far wrong in assigning nearly one-twelfth of 
the arable land so cultivated as devoted to potato growing every year. | 
In the six course rotation, one-sixth of the land is in potatoes and beans. 
As the latter crop has been greatly on the decline owing to bad crops, 
low prices, and small profits, when compared with the results of potato 
growing ; even although a large proportion of this crop should be destroyed 
by disease, the proportion of land in potatoes on these farms is not less” 
than one-tenth of the whole arable land. In other rotations, where the 
land remains several years in grass, the proportion of potatoes grown is of 
course smaller, so that one-twelfth may be about the general average. 
On the coast farms, the average yield per Scotch acre may be taken at 
7} tons of marketable potatoes, and in the interior at 5 tons; and one- 
fourth may be added to these numbers as the quantity retained for seed 
and home consumption, It is the opinion of most farmers, that notwith- 


; 
; 
: 
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standing the annual ravages of the disease, no crop pays so well as 
potatoes. 


Quantity of Potatoes Shipped, Trucked, and made into Starch in Fifeshire 


of Crop 1851— 

f Tons. 
- Shipped to the eastward of a line drawn from New burgh to chit des 9,000 
‘Sent by railway to Glasgow principally, and local esi ataia so: 9,000 
Diseased potatoes made into starch... ~<s Jaren Pacage 2A000 
22,000 
Retained for seed and for feeding aoe ix & PARA wo 2 0 35500 
Total ... 27,500 


The average size of the farms in Fife used to be about 150 acres; few 
of them were what might be called large, the greater number were small. 
Of late years, however, the tendency has been to join several together 
under one tenant. Many of the farmers are now men of capital and 
enterprise ; and under their direction, supported by the liberality of the 
proprietors, the recent extensive agricultural improvements, which are~ 


visible throughout every part of the county have been undertaken. 


The rents of farms have, if any thing, rather increased during the last 
ten years. The value of landed property, as a natural consequence of the 
increase of rent, has in many cases advanced. In one case, a property of 
some £500 rent was sold within the last ten years at £12,000, and ina 

year or so afterwards was again resold at £14,000. Another property, 

bought at £8000, was resold in the course of last year at £9000. In the 

_ former case, no improvements or outlay had been made by the original 

- purchaser ; but in the latter the purchaser had laid out considerable sums 

in planting trees and otherwise improving the land, so that the increased 
_ price may only have been an adequate remuneration for these improve- 
_ mnents, 
The increase of the value of landed property is more noticeable in 
_ Smaller estates than in larger ones—many retired capitalists having been 
- enticed, by the beauty of the district, and the high rent of land, to be- 
- eome purchasers, both as an investment for their money, and as a desirable 
residence for themselves and families. 
There have lately been great improvements in Fife in the architecture of 
farm houses, farm offices, and cottages, especially in the two latter. Most 
_steadings are now furnished with increased facilities for feeding stock ; 
_and in some instances buildings have been erected for enabling the tenant 

to carry on the new and improved system of box feeding. Ventilation is 
also more attended to; and in general, all new farm steadings are built 
with greater regard to the health of live stock than formerly. 
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In cottage architecture there has been a very marked improvement. — 
stranger passing along the Great Central North Road from Kirkeald 
Newport, opposite Dundee, would be quite astonished at the handsome 
cottages along the road side, especially at Ballantagart, on the estate of the 
Earl of Leven ; and at Parbroath, and at Kinnear, the property of Charles 
Kinnear, Esq. of Kinloch. These cottages haye either three or four 
apartments each, with every outward accommodation, necessary for the 
comfort and cleanliness of the occupants. Many old cottages did 1 ot 
cost above £30 to erect them, whereas these modern ones cost from £60 
to £100; but the money is well spent, as it directly tends to improve the 
class by which they are occupied, in cleanliness, decency, and morality, 

Cattle of the Fife breed have long been in high repute, both as fatten- 
ing and dairy stock. The cows, when well fed, yield from ten to fourteen 
Scots pints of milk daily during the best of the grass season, and continue 
long in milk; yet, except in the neighbourhood of the considerable towns, 
the dairy is considered as a secondary object. The oxen were formerly 
much employed in labour, but they are now seldom to be seen at work, a 

One remarkable feature in the farming of Fife during the last ten years, 
is the great increase of sheep. These consist principally of south country 
lambs, purchased at St. Boswell’s and Melrose fairs, and are well kept 
throughout the following winter on turnips, oileake, and erushed grain; 
clipped in May, and sold fat soon after. The feeding of aged wedders, 
Cheviot, and black faced sheep, is also on the increase. These wedders- 
are bought at Inverness, Falkirk, Brechin, Cullen, and several other no! 
country fairs. They are put on turnips, and sold fat between the Ni 
Year and May, at prices varying from 6s. to 10s. per head of adyanee 
over the original prices. ind 

The shed-feeding of sheep, principally hoggets, is also practised in some 
parts of Fife; and so quick do they fatten by such treatment, that two or 
three months feeding is quite sufficient to make them fit for the butcher. 
The feeding of cattle at two years old is also on the increase; and from 
attention to breeding and feeding, ve are now turned out nearly 2 


the use of oileake and other ositiariea in fed ui 
The horses are much the same as in all the lowlands of Scotland. 


of them are killed and shipped in a fresh state for the London market 
Pigeons are very numerous, the pigeon houses being lately estimated at 1 0 
less than 300. 

The valued rent of the county in 1674 was £363,129 Scots; in 1695, 
£369,786, 18s. 8d. Seots. Assessed property in 1815, £405,770; im 
1842-3, £490,033. Rent per acre in 1810-11, £1, 2s. 54d; im 1842. 
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£1, 5s. 64d. Rental in 1810-11, £335,291; in 1842-3, £381,572. 
Average of the fiar prices from 1844 to 1850, both inclusive—White 
wheat, 45s. 4yod.; red wheat, 42s. 23d.; barley, 26s. 10%d.; bear, 
23s. 3;4,d.; oats, 21s. 0,3,d.; pease and basen 30s. 6y75d.; rye, 27s. 
10;4d. ; malt, 52s. 22d. ; oatmeal, 16s. 8,%,d. 

_ The staple manufacture of this county is linen. Dunfermline has long 
been famous for its extensive and almost exclusive manufacture of damasks 
and diapers. Ticks, checks, saileloth, dowlas, and other plain linens and 
: sheetings of every quality, are made in several towns in the county, but 
the great seat of the manufacture is Kirkcaldy. In the weaving of linens, 
rhole towns, villages, and hamlets, are busily employed without inter- 
mission. The cotton manufacture has never been an object of the expen- 
- diture of capital in this county ; but many workmen are employed in this 
ufacture for Glasgow houses. Iron founding and the making of ma- 
inery is carried on in different places. Salt is still manufactured. The 
ning of leather is also carried on in two or three localities ; and bricks 
nd tiles, earthenware, and china, manufactured to some extent. There 
several breweries, and pretty extensive distilleries, which afford the 
ner a ready market for his barley. The shipping of the county is 
tty extensive, and the vessels belonging to it are of such burden as to 
trade to all parts of the world; a number of them being engaged in the 
whale fisheries, and others in the Baltic, American, and Aiseebetiaie trade. 
‘The exports are the manufactures already mentioned, and the produce of 
the whale fisheries, coal, limestone, lime, potatoes, and grain of all sorts; 
4 the imports from foreign ports are—timber, bark, hides, tallow, flax, 
hemp, tar, iron, &c.; and coastwise—payvement and slates, groceries, and 
other articles required for home consumption. 

_ The turnpike and other roads are kept in good order, and there are 
several private railways of wood or iron, for transporting the produce of the 
eoal and lime quarries. The county is also traversed by the Edinburgh, 
Perth, and Dundee, and the Stirling and Dunfermline Railways. 

The population of the county in 1801, was 93,743; in 1831, 128,839 ; 
in 1841, 140,140; in 1851, 153,011; males, 72,412; females, 80,599. 
Tnhabited houses, 24,644; uninhabited ditto, 1076; building, 134. 

In 1849 on p. vr. 4114; cas. 4603; ins. or fat. 165; orph. or des. 295. 
Money received from assessment and other sources, £26,786, 14s. 73d. 
_Expended, £25,873, 10s. 84d. 

From the tables of ey offenders* in 1849, reported by her Ma- 
jesty’s Advocate for Scotland, there were 134 offenders, of whom one was 
tried before the High Court of Justiciary ; sixteen before the Circuit 
Court of Justiciary ; fifty-three before the Sheriff with a jury, and thirty- 


* The assessment in 1851 was—for rogue-money, 3s.; for prisons, 4s. 6d.; and for 
county constables, és. (id., on each £100 of real valued rent. 
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two before the Sherif? without a jury; of these seven could neither read 
nor write, and 105 could only read, or read and write imperfectly. In 1842 
Mr. Hill, the commissioner for inspecting prisons in Scotland wrote— 
“There is but little crime at present in Fifeshire, and much less than formerly. 
The most common offences at this time are assaults, and other disturb- 
ances of the peace and petty thefts. These offences are committed chiefly 
by young persons between the ages of twelve and thirty, most of whom are 
inhabitants of the county. It is observed, that there are but few regular 
farm servants among the offenders. The most serious offences are com- 
mitted by vagrants and other strangers. Almost all the assaults arise from 
drunkenness ; and this, including the desire to obtain the means of indul- 
gence in drunkenness, is the cause of many of the thefts. Such of the 
parents of the criminals as are known are most of them of bad character, 
or at least neglectful of their children. In the western district it was 
stated, that many of the young thieves are orphans; and that as a class, 
the criminals there are inferior to others in education and intelligence, 
Among the offences that have become less common than formerly, are 
housebreaking, forgery, and child murder. On the other hand there 
have been some violent disturbances at the elections lately, which did 
not occur formerly.” 

There are 61 parishes; and in 1837, at forty-nine parish schools, there 
was an attendance of 3571 scholars; and at 130 non-parochial schools, 
an attendance of 8715. 

Fife contains thirteen royal burghs, and a university, St. Andrews, the 
oldest in Scotland. The chief towns are St. Andrews, Cupar, Dunferm- 
line, Inverkeithing, Burntisland, and Kirkealdy. The small towns and 
villages are Falkland, Auchtermuchty, Leslie, Kinghorn, Dysart, East and 
West Wemyss, Buckhaven, Leven, Earlsferry, Elie, St. Monance, Pitten- 
weem, East and West Anstruther, Kilrenny, Crail, Ferryport-on-Craig, 
Newburgh, Strathmiglo, Collessie, Letham, Ceres, Kettle, Fruchie, Loch- 
gellie, Kinglassie, Limekilns, Aberdour, Pathhead, Galatown, Markinch, 
Largo, Collinsburgh, Queensferry (North), Cellardykes, Springfield, and 
some others of less size. The greater part of the towns and villages are 
in a thriving condition, the dullest and most backward being those on the 
coast east from Dysart. 

The chief seats in Fife are— Palace of Falkland, Leslie House, Melville 
House, Crawfurd Priory, Donibristle, Broomhall, Balcarras, Dunnikier 
House, Raith, Wemyss Castle, Baleaskin, Dysart House, Balbirnie, 
Bethune, Elie House, Airdrie, Pitmilly, Dunbog, Rankeillor, Pitfirran, 
Pittencrief, Inchdairny, Strathendry, Mugdrum, Rossie, Bellecue, Torry, 
Largo House, Durie, Invergelly, Mount Melville, Blebo, Cunnoquhie, 
Vervit, Scotseraig, St. Fort, Nuthill, Lochore, Fordel, Birkhill, Kemback, 
Balgarvie, Hillside, Kilconquhar, Gask, Wemyss House, Se. 


, 


Fifeshire may be said to return four members to Parliament, viz., one 
for the county, constituency in 1851-2, 3211; one for the burghs of 
Cupar, St. Andrew's, East and West Anstruther, Crail, Kilrenny, and 
Pittenweem; one for those of Dysart, Kirkealdy, Kinghorn, and Burnt- 
island; and one for those of Inyerkeithing, Dunfermline, Queensferry, 
Culross, and Stirling—the last two burghs being the only ones not be- 
longing to the county. 

See Sir R. Sibbald’s “ History of Fife ;” Leighton’s “ Fife Dlustrated ;” 
Swan’s “Views and History of Fife ;” Buist’s “Essay on Geology of Fife,” 
in Highland Soc. Trans. ; Maclaren’s “ Geology of Fife and the Lothians ;” 
Landell’s Essay on the “ East of Fife Coal Field,” in Highland Soe. Trans. ; 
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Dr. Fleming’s “ Mineralogy of St. Andrew’s,” in Wer. Mem. vol. ii. 
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PARISH OF ABBOTSHALL*—1} m. W. of Kirkcaldy, stretching along the 
coast of the Frith of Forth, 4 m. long by 24 broad, and containing the beau- 
tiful lake, covering above 20 acres, in front of Raith House, the handsome 
seat of Colonel Ferguson, and which is fed by the Camilla stream, which is 
emitted out of the loch of that name in par. of Auchtertool. The area of par. is 
3166 acres, of which above one-sixth is under wood, chiefly around Raith 
House, the pleasure grounds of which are extensive. Assessed property in 
1842-3, £8777, Os. 10d. The real rental was stated in 1836 at £7500. Vill, 
of Linktown, which is a burgh of regality, is a prolongation of the “lang toun 
0’ Kirkealdy,” and is governed by a baron-bailie, Two annual fairs. Popula- 
tion mostly employed in spinning flax. In 1838 there were 709 hand looms. 
Par. ch. sit. 825; glb. £36; stip. £199, 11s. 11d. There are also a Free and 
U.P. ch. Pop. in 1841, 4811. In 1836, it was stated in the New Stat. Ac., 
that ‘the whole disbursements to the poor did not on an average exceed £130 
per annum.” In 1849 on p.r. 148; cas. 14; ins. or fat. 8; orph. or des. 26. 
Assessed, £872, 6s. 3d.; other sources, £13, 5s. 10d.; total, £885, 12s, 1d. 
Relief of poor on roll, £721, 5s. 5d.; cas. £14, 17s. 10d.; med. r. £51, 6s. 64d. ; 
exp. £76, 9s. 2d,; total, £843, 18s. 11}d. Par. schm. salary, £34, and £5 
bequeathed by a Mrs. Dundas for educating twenty poor children belonging to 
parish. Attend. in 1836, 160, Four other schools, attend. 329. Balwearie, 
the reputed birthplace of Michael Scott the wizard, immortalized in the Lay 
of the Last Minstrel, is in this parish. Its ruins are still visible. General 
Sir Ronald C, Ferguson, G.C.B., was a native of Abbotshall. 


PARISH OF ABDIE¢—6 miles W. by N. of Cupar, having the estuary of the 
Tay to the N., irregular in figure, sections of it being cut off by other pars., 
but if united as a whole, having an area of 6 miles long by 4 broad, There is 
little wood, and no rivers, but several lochs, the chief of which is Loch Lin- 
dores, covering about 70 acres, The highest elevations are Norman’s Law (870 


* Presb. of Kirkoaldy—Synod of Fife. Patron, Ferguson of Raith. P.'T. Kirkealdy, 
+ Presb, of Cupar — Synod of Fife. Patron, Earl of Mansfield. P, T. Newburgh. 
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feet), and Clatchard Craigh, near Newburgh, on the tops of which traces 
of fortifications are still visible. Some fine rich land on the Tay. Assessed 
property in 1842-3, £8145, 1s. 8d. Ten heritors of £100 Scots valued rent, 
Three turnpike roads intersect parish, and every facility of transportation is 
afforded by the Edinburgh, Perth, and Dundee Railway. Inchrye, near the 
Loch of Lindores, is an elegant Gothie structure. Par. ch. sit. 550; glib. £23; 
stip. £254, 1s.6d. There is, besides, a vicarage tnd. amounting to £10, 4s. 2d. 
Unap. tnds. £109, 10s. 11d. Free ch. attend. on 50th March 1851, 221; Sab. 
schs. 95. Pop. in 1841, 1508. In 1849 on p. r. 47; eas. 15; ins. or fat, 4; 
orph. or des. 1; money reed. £186, 9s. 1d. Reliefof poor on r. £168, 15s. 53d.; 
cas. £9, 11s. 103d.; med. r. £7, 14s. 1d.; exp. £12, 10s. 6d.; total, £198, 11s. 
lid. Par. schm. salary, maximum. Attend. in 1837. 26. A private school, 
attend. 33. The battle of Blackearnside, between the Scots under Wallace and 
the English, was fought here. 


PARISH OF ABERCROMBIE OR ST. MONANCE*—On the Frith of Forth, 
13 miles 8. E. of Cupar, between Ely and Pittenweem, being almost a paral- 
lelogram, 13 miles long by 1 mile broad, with nearly a flat surface, well 
cultivated and enclosed. Area, 800 acres. Assessed property in 1842-3, 
£2134, 68. Gd. Two heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. Most of population 
engaged in the north country fishing, &c., or in raising coal. St. Monance is 
situated upon a small triangular spot of ground, one side of which verges upon 
and is washed by the sea, having a small harbour but no trade, and resorted 
to only by one or two sloops. St. Monanece is a burgh of barony, holding of the 
laird of Newark, governed by three bailies, a treasurer, and twelve councillors. 
Abercrombie can scarcely be designated a village. Par. ch.f sit. 528; glb. 
£15; stip. £162, Os. 11d. Attend. in summer, ch. full; in winter, about 350. 
Sah. schs. 180. Pop. in 1841,1157. In 1836 on p. r. 19; expended. £36. In 1849 


* Presb. of St. Andrews —Synod of Fife. Patron, Crown. P. 'T. Leven. 

+ This is a curious little old Gothic edifice, situated so near to the sea as to be oe- 
casionally wet with its foam. According to Keith there was here at one period a 
monastery of Black Friars. “The chapel,” says he, “was founded by King David 
IT. (the successor of Robert Bruce) in the fourteenth year of his reign, and was seryed 
by a hermit. By his charter, dated at Edinburgh, he grants thereto the lands of 
Easter Birny in Fife, and some lands in the sheriffdom of Edinburgh. This chapel, 
which was a large and stately building of hewn stone in form of a cross, witha 
steeple in the centre, was given to the Black Friars by James ITI. (1460-88), at the 
solicitation of Friar John Muir, vicar then of that order amongst us. The walls of 
the south and north branches of this monastery are still standing but want the roof; 
and the east end and steeple serve for a church to the parishioners.” Previons to the 
year 1827, when it was subjected to a thorough repair, the church of St. Monance 
exhibited, in a state of perfect preservation, a complete suit of church furniture, 
which, neither in the pulpit, nor in the galleries, nor in the ground pews, had expe- 
rienced for nearly two hundred years the least repair, or even been once touched by 
the brush of the painter. In former times, the bell which rung the people of St. 
Monance to public worship, hung upon a tree in the churchyard, and was removed 
every year during the herring season, because the fishermen had a superstitions notion, 
that the fish were scared away from the coast by its noise. Tt is now a very hand- 
some ecclesiastical edifice, reflecting credit on the architect, Mr. Burn, who planned 
its repairs. 
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on p. r. 36; cas. 5; ins. or fat. 1; orph. or des. 5. Assess. £189, 3s. 1d.; other 
sources, £17, 4s. 10d.; total, £206, 7s. 11d. Relief of poor on r. £171, 5s. 
TAd.; ‘cas. £6, 18s. 33d.; med. r. £3, 3s,; exp. £25, 1s.; total, £206, 7s. 11d. 
Two a banks and several friendly societies. One parish and one private 
school. 


_ PARISH OF ABERDOUR*—Overlooking a fine bend of the Frith of Forth, 
and bounded on E. by Kinghorn and Burntisland, stretching along the shore 
above 2 miles, and being about 3 miles long with a similar breadth. Coal, 
lime, and freestone. The scenery of the irregular slopes running up from the 
water is romantic and rich. Towards the N, shore is the Isle of Inchcolm ;t+ 


* Presb. of Dunfermline — Synod of Fife. Patron, Earl of Morton. P.'T. Aberdour. 

+ “Nearly intersected by opposing bays, which wash in towards its centre, this 
little island resembles in form the case of a violin, rising into high masses at either 
end, where its basaltic formation is revealed in columnar rocks, distinct as those of 
Staffa, though bearing no comparison in magnitude, In the midst of the island, not a 
mile in circuit, rises the grey square tower of the monastery, surrounded by the dila- 
pidated gables and grey stone roofs of the church and monastic buildings. Of its 
natural beauties or amenities, sooth to say, we can speak but little, having penetrated, 
in the pursuit of knowledge under difficulties, along a double line of hollyhocks, and 
up a stone stair ornamented with a stucco mask, hung loosely on a nail, into the refec- 
tory, and no more. History gives various but not particularly conflicting accounts 
of the origin of the monastery in 1123. Alexander Acer (I.), according to that grand 
historical Apocrypha, the Scotichronicon of Fordun, crossing the Queensferry on 
business of state, and overtaken by a terrible storm from the south-west, reached the 
island with the greatest difficulty, and there found a poor Cenobite, following the rule 
of St. Columba, performing the rites of worship in a solitary cell, and living on the 
milk of a single cow, with the help of the shell-fish to be found on the shore. Being 
sustained, with his retinue, on these slender resources for three days, the king, in 
fulfilment of a vow, erected a monastery, and dedicated it to St. Columba, because his 
parents (Malcolm Caen-Mohr and St. Margaret) had, as Fordun asserts, been long 
married without issue, until they implored the aid of the apostle of Ieolmkill. Walter 
Bowmaker, an abbot of’ Inchcolm prior to 1449, and who was one of the continuators 
of Fordun, probably forged this fable and some others concerning St. Columba in 
the Scotichronicon (of which we have availed ourselves), to glorify the tutelary of his 
house. We rather think the monastery of Inchcolm, along with that of Scone, was 
founded by the brave Sir Alexander of Carron, the ‘ grim fighter’ of Scotland. For- 
dun himself says, or Maule says for him, in his celebrated abridgment of the Scots 
Chronicle— Sir Alexander Carron builded the Abbeys of Scone and St. Colme’s Inch, 
The circumnayigation of the island brought to light, peering out amongst its dark 
rocks, and running freely along the tracks they had formed on the ledges, ‘ the conies,’ 
for which all writers celebrate it, from Monnipennie’s Abridgment (1612), with its 
quaint prefatory description —‘ By east lies in the same water St. Colme’s Inch, with 
a demolished abbey, abundant with conies, and good pasture for sheep;’ and Paton, 
the chronicler of Somerset’s expedition, who, after the battle of Pinkie in 1547, thus 
speaks of it: ‘An hath in it a very pretty abbey (but ye monks were gone), fresh 
water enough, and also coonyes;’ down to the last itinerant book-maker. We saw 
them, as we say, peering out amongst the rocks, or scampering off to their hiding 
places. They are large pure white animals, with pink-lined ears, exactly like tamed 
rabbits, but more probably identical with the veritable wild coney of Scripture and 
the East. Conies are included under the Scottish game laws, and the phrase has 
generally, though groundlessly, been interpreted ‘ rabbits.’ ” — Fufe’s Summer Life om 


Land and Water, pp. 271, 274, and 279. « 
c 
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and upon the coast the bay and town of Aberdour, with its ancient castle, and 
the modern house of the Earl of Morton.* Aberdour, with its snug and pic- 
turesque harbour, and its wood environed precincts, is a spot of enchanting 
interest. The laurel shrubberies around Hillside House are quite a local won- 
der, The town, and especially the grounds behind it, command a fine view of 
Edinburgh, and is in summer resorted to for bathing. Area of par. 5000 ac. 
Assessed property in 1815, £3964; in 1842-3, £5581, 2s. 2d. “ Real rental, 
£4000.” Seven heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. Par. ch. glb. £12, 10s.; 
stip. £207, 14s. 6d. There is also a Free ch., attend. 450; Sab. schs. 86. Pop. 
in 1841, 1916. In 1849 on p.r. 61; cas, 26; ins. or fat. 2; orph. or des. 1. 
Assess. £360, 14s. 34d.; other sources, £19, 18s. 11d.; total, £380, 13s. 23d. 
Relief of poor on r. £242, 14s. 6d.; cas. £23, 2s. Sid.; med. r. £17, 5s. 14d. ; 
expenses, £39, 17s. 6d.; total, £322, 19s, 10d. Par. schm. salary, maximum ; 
attend. 83. <A colliery sch.; attend. 65. 


PARISH OF ANSTRUTHER, EASTER{—On the coast, 153 m. S. E. of 
Cupar, and forming, with Anstruther Wester, and Kilrenny, a continuous 
town. The par. extends only a few ac. round the town, which is dirty and old 
fashioned. It is however a royal burgh, but its revenue is exceedingly trifling ; 
is renowned in song as the residence of ‘“ Maggie Lauder,” who, it seems lived 
in the East Green, a low street connecting the town with the contiguous fishing 
vill. of Cellardykes; has been made the subject of an amusing jocular poem, 
called “‘ Anster Fair,” by W. Tennant, Professor of Oriental Languages in 
the University of St. Andrews; and though last not least, was the birthplace 
of the Rey. Dr. Chalmers, who died at Edinburgh, May 31, 1847.§ The burgh 


* The Carle or Gudeman of Aberdour, was a popular title of this nobleman, and is 
to be found in the ancient dredging songs of the fishermen of the Frith of Forth, See 
Lawrie and Symington’s Collection of Songs, 1792. 

+ New Stat. Ac., “Fifeshire,” p. 716. 

¢ Presb. of St. Andrews—Synod of Fife. Patron, Sir W. C. Anstruther, Bart. 
P. T. Anstruther Easter. 

§ In 1845, when in his sixty-fifth year, he visited his native village, Anstruther, 
says his biographer, “ His special object seemed to be to revive the recollections of 
his boyhood — gathering Johnny-Groats by the sea-beach of the Billowness, and lilacs 
from an ancient hedge, taking both away to be laid up im his repositories at Edin- 
burgh. Nota place or person familiar to him in earlier years was left unvisited. On 
his way to the churchyard, he went up the very road along which he had gone of old 
to the parish school. Slipping into a poor-looking dwelling by the way, he said to his 
companion, Dr. Williamson, ‘I would just like to see the place where Lizzy Green’s 
water bucket used to stand’—the said water bucket having been a fayourite haunt 
of the overheated ball-players, and Lizzy a great favourite for the free access she 
allowed to it. He called on two contemporaries of his boyhood, one of whom he had 
not seen for forty-five, the other for fifty-two years, and took the most boyish delight 
in recognizing how the ‘ mould of antiquity had gathered upon their features,’ and in 
recounting stories of their schoolboy days. ‘ James,’ said he to the oldest of the two, 
a tailor, now upwards of eighty, who in those days had astonished the children, and 
himself among the number, with displays of superior knowledge, ‘ you were the first 
man that ever gave me something like a correct notion of the form of the earth. I 
knew that it was round, but I thought always that it was round like a shilling, till 
you told me that it was round like a marble.’ ‘ Well, John, said he to the other, 
whose face, like his own, had suffered severely from small-pox in his childhood, ‘ you 
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is governed by nine councillors, who elect a provost and two bailies; and unites 
with the St. Andrews district of burghs in the return of an M.P. Pop. in 1851, 
1146; inhab. houses, 194; uninhab.do, 2; building,3. Constituency in 1851-2, 
52. There is a good harbour and quay. The registered tonnage of vessels in 
1850 was—sailing vessels under fifty tons, 1216; above fifty tons, 857 ; steamers, 
62. The principal exports are grain, potatoes, and fish. In 1844, there were 
31,848 barrels of herrings cured; 267 boats, manned by 1395 men and boys; 
and employing 3204 hands in all. There are branches of the National and 
Eastern banks; a weekly corn market on Saturday; and a total abstinence 
society, with, in 1852, 295 adult, and 546 juvenile members. Assessed property 
in 1815, £2410; in 1842-3, £1115, 4s. Par. ch, sit. 630; glb. £25; stip. 
£131, 15s. U.P. ch., attend. 280; Sab. schs. 60. Cong. ch., attend. on 30th 
March, 1851, 550; Sab. schs. 16. There are also Free and Bap. chs. In 1549 
on p. r. 29; cas. 8; ins. or fat. 2; orph. or des. 2. Assess. £162, 1s. 5d.; other 
sources, £35, 18s. 94d.; total, £198, Os. 23d. Relief of poor on r. £140, 2s. 9d. ; 
cas. £1, 11s. 6d. ; med. r. £6, 15s. 3d.; exp. £19, 7s. 34d. ; total, £167, 16s. 93d. 
Par. schm. salary £5, 6s. 8d.; attend. in 1537, 94. 


and I have had one advantage over folk with finer faces— theirs have been aye get- 
ting the waur, but ours have been aye getting the better o’ the wear!’ The dining- 
room of his grandfather’s house had a fire place fitted up behind with Dutch tiles, 
adorned with various quaint devices, upon which he had used to feast his eyes in 
boyish wonder and delight. These he now sought out most diligently, but was grieved 
to find them all so blackened and begrimmed by the smoke of half a century, that not 
one of his old windmills or burgomasters was visible. To one apartment he felt a 
peculiar tie, as having been appropriated exclusively to his use in his college days, 
when the love of solitary study was at times a passion, But the most interesting visit 
of all, was to Barnsmuir, a place a few miles from Anstruther on the way to Crail. 
In his schoolboy days it had been occupied by Captain R——, whose eldest daughter 
rode in daily on a little pony to the school at Anstruther. Dr. Chalmers was then a 
boy of from twelve to fourteen years of age, but he was not too young for an attach- 
ment of a singularly tenacious hold. Miss R—— was married (I believe while he 
was yet at college) to Mr. F——, and his opportunities of seeing her in after life were 
few; but that early impression never faded from his heart. At the time of this visit 
to Anstruther in 1845, she had been dead for many years, but at Dr. Chalmers’s par- 
ticular request her youngest sister met him at Barnsmuir. Having made the most 
affectionate inquiries about Mrs. F—— and her family, he inquired particularly about 
her death, receiving with deep emotion the intelligence that she had died in the full 
Christian hope, and that some of his own letters to her sister had served to soothe and 
comfort her latest hours. ‘Mrs. W——,’ said he eagerly, ‘ is there a portrait of your 
sister any where in this house? She took him to a room, and pointed toa profile 
which hung upon the wall. He planted himself before it, gazed on it with intense 
earnestness, took down the picture, took out his card, and by two wafers fixed it firmly 
on the back of the portrait, exactly opposite to the face. Having replaced the like- 
ness, he stood before it and burst into a flood of tears, accompanied by the warmest 
expressions of attachment. After leaving the house, he sauntered in silence round 
the garden, buried in old recollections, heaving a sigh occasionally, and muttering to 
himself, ‘ more than forty years ago” It is not often that a boyish feeling survives so 
long, and still less frequent, that after such a life of variety and occupation as his had 
been, it should break out so freshly and strongly; por would we have ventured to 
record the incident, did it not appear to us to prove that Dr. Chalmers was as much 
distinguished for the tenderness and tenacity of his attachments as for the brilliancy 
of his intellectual gifts.” — Life of Dr. Chalmers, by the Rev. Dr. Hanna. 
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PARISH OF ANSTRUTHER, WESTER*—This parish consists of only about 
600 ac. of land, the burgh town being very unimportant, and its harbour very 
inferior. It is connected with the preceding parish by a good bridge over the 
Dreel Burn. About 6 m. to S. E., at the mouth of the Frith of Forth, lies the 
isle of May,+ which is respectively claimed by this and Crail par. The burgh 
is governed by a council of nine, who elect two bailies, and unites with the St. 
Andrews district of burghs in election of an M. P. Pop. in 1851, 365. Con- 
stituency in 1851-2, 10. Assessed property in 1842-3, £1998, 7s. 3d. Four 
heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. Par. ch. glb. £22, 10s.; stip. £142, 5s. 6d. 
In 1849, on p. r. 6; cas. 2; money received, £22, 0s. Ofd. Relief of poor on 
r. £30, 19s.; cas. 11s. 6d.; med. r, 4s,; exp. £4, 18s.; total, £36, 7s. 6d. 
schm. salary, maximum; attend. in 1837, 80. The magistrates and parish 
minister have the presentation of a bursar to the United College of St. Andrews. 


PARISH OF AUCHTERDERRAN { —14 m. 8. W. of Cupar, lying between 
Burntisland and Loch Leyen, 5 m. long and 3 broad. Lochgelly, 3 m. in 
circumference, discharges its waters into the Orr, which intersects parish. ‘The 
late Earl of Minto did much to introduce an improved state of husbandry and 
to set the example of planting. Much coal is raised here; from 2500 to 2800 
loads weekly. Assessed property in 1842-3, £5017, 18s. Eleven heritors of 
£100 Scots valued rent. Par. ch. glb. £30; stip. £237, 10s. 9d. Unap. tnds. 
£825, 2s. 3d. U. P. ch. attend. 300; Sab. schs. 50. Pop. in 1841, 1913. In 
1849 on p. r. 386; eas. 15; orph. or des. 2. Assessed, £118, 14s. 7d.; other 
sources, £82; total, £200, 14s. 7d. Relief of poor on r. £150, 15s. 6d.; cas. 
£14, 18s, 8d.; med, r. £7, 16s. 6d.; exp. £45, Os. 74d.; total, £218, 11s. 34d. 
Par. schm. salary, maximum; attend. in 1837, 64. Lochgelly subscription 
sch. attend. 130. There is a savings bank. In the New Stat. Ac., it is stated, 
** Drunkenness, formerly rare is now lamentably frequent.” There is a total 
abstinence society in village of Lochgelly, with in 1852, 235 adult, and 160 
juvenile members. 


PARISH OF AUCHTERMUCHTY §—Stretching from among the Ochil Hills 
southward into the Howe of Fife, 2} m. long by 2 broad, having a productive 
soil. Area, about 3000 acres. Assessed property in 1815, £6930; im 1842-3, 
£6845, 9s. 2d. Eight heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. The town of Auch- 
termuchty is a royal burgh, governed by a council of twelve, who elect a 
provost and two bailies, occupying an elevated position on north edge of the 
valley, with a rapid streamlet running down from the hills to the Eden, and 


* Presb. of St. Andrews—Synod of Fife. Patron, Sir W. C. Anstruther, Bart. 
P. T. Anstruther. : 

t It belonged of old to the monks of Reading in England, for whom David I. 
founded a monastery, and dedicated it to all the saints. Afterwards it was conse- 
erated to St. Adrian, Bishop of St. Andrews, who was killed by the Danes in 872, and 
buried here. William Lamberton, Bishop of St. Andrews, purchased the island from 
the monks, and made a grant of it to the canons regular of this cathedral. The island 
has a fine well, a small lake, and affords excellent pasture for sheep. It has also a 
lighthouse with a revolving light. — Vide ante, p. 392. 

} Presb. of Kirkcaldy —Synod of Fife. Ptrn, Boswell of Balmuto. P.T. Kirkcaldy. 

Presb. of Cupar — Synod of Fife. Pin., Bruce of Falkland. P.T. Auchtermuchty. 
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‘separating it into two parts, 8m. W.S. W. of Cupar on the road to Kinross. 
‘The town is irregularly built, and the above streamlet turns several flax and 
other mills. There are many good residences in parish, and manufactures of 
fine linen and cotton cloths, and woollen shawls, for Dundee and Dunfermline 
houses ; a large bleachfield, &e. In 1838, above 1000 looms in parish. The 
town has a savings bank; branches of the Union and Western banks; 2 
weekly mkt. and three fairs; and a total abstinence society, with in 1852, 300 
adult members. Pop. in 1851, 2673. Inhab. houses, 561. The burgh became 
Bankrupt in 1516. Present revenue about £30. Immediately on its S. side 
is the fine old castle of Myers. Coaches in connection with the Edinburgh, 
Perth, and Dundee Railway, run regularly thrice a day. At S. E. extremity 
of par. is vill. of Dunshelt. Par. ch. sit. 900; glb. £20; stip. £236, 19s. 2d, 
Unap. tnds. £110, 8s, 11d. Free ch. attend. on 30th March 1851, 880; Sab. 
schs. 76. U.P. West ch. attend. 320; Sab. schs. 36. U.P. East ch. attend. 
about 400; Sab. schs. about 70. There is alsoathird U. P.ch. Pop. in 1841, 
3356. In 1841 on p. r.62; expended, £293,15s. 6d, In 1849 on p.r, 76; cas. 
12; ins. or fat. 4; orph. or des. 6, Assessed, £405, 9s. 2d. Relief of poor on r. 
£413, 8s. 10d.; cas. £17, 88. Gd.; med. r. £23, 11s. 11d.; exp. £28, 5s. 3d.; 
total, £482, 14s. 6d. Par. schm. salary, maximum ; attend. in 1837, 55. Five 
other schools at three of which, attend. 146. 


‘PARISH OF AUCHTERTOOL*—4 m. W. by 8. of Kirkcaldy, 2 m, long by 
1 broad. <A small lake called Camilla Loch,t feeds a small rivulet called the 
Teel, which falls into the Frith of Forth. There are two or three cascades in 
parish. Area, 2010 ac., of which 1800 are in tillage. Assessed property in 
1815, £2044. Real rental in 1836, above £2000, Five heritors of £100 Scots 
valued rent. ‘Two vills.— Auchtertool and Newbigging. An extensive brewery 
has been long carried on at Auchtertool, famed for its ales. The Dunfermline 
branch of the Edinburgh, Perth, and Dundee Railway, and the Dunfermline 
and Stirling Railway, connect the parish with the main lines of traffic; Loch- 
gelly station is close adjoining. Par. ch. sit. 290; glb. £20; stip. £157, 18s. 10d. 
Pop. in 1841, 530. In 1849 on p.r. 12. Money reed. £116, 8s. 2hd. Relief 
of poor on r. £86, 11s. 10d.; med. r. £3, 3s.; exp. £5, 19s. ; tot. £95, 13s. 10d. 
Par. schm. salary, £28, 18s. 10d.; attend. in 1837, 70. A subscription school 
attend. 50. There is also an infant school. A parish library. 


PARISH OF BALLINGRY {— (Pronounced “ Bingry”’)—An upland parish, 
separated from S. shore of Loch Leven by part of Portmoak, 4 m. long by 15 
broad, with an area of above 5000 acres, about one-third of which is under 
tillage. The Orr rises in the district, and there was a loch which has been 
extensively drained. The pop. are chiefly employed in coal mines. Assessed 
property in 1815, £3014; in 1842-3, £4611, 3s. 10d. Chief landowners, Earl 
of Minto, Lord Dundas, &e. Par. ch. glb. £18; stip. £172, 8s. 3d. ; attend. 110; 


* Presb. of Kirkealdy — Synod of Fife. Patron, Barl of Moray. P. T. Kirkealdy. 

+ So called from the ruins of the old house of Camilla or Hallyards, said to have 
been the rendezvous of the Fife lairds at the rebellion in 1715. 

} Presb. of Kirkcaldy —Synod of Fife. Patron, Lady Scott of Abbotsford. P.'T. 


Blair Adam. 
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Sab. echs, 24, Pop. in 1841, 436. In 1849 on p.r.7; ins. or fat. 1. Money 
recd. £16, 7s. 644. Relief of poor on r. £24; exp. £1, 5s, 6d.; total, £25, 
5s. 6d. Par. schm. salary, maximum; attend. in 1837, 26. 


PARISH OF BALMERINO* (Pronounced “ Ba'mirnie”)—On right bank of 
the Tay, 6 m, N, of Cupar, 3} m. long by 2 m. broad, with a well cultivated 
surface, chiefly intervening between two spurs of the Ochils, and beautifully 
planted. Area, 3346 acres, of which 2700 are cultivated. Assessed property in 
1815, £4331 ; in 1842-3, £4962, 3s. 8d. Three heritors of £100 Scots valued 
rent. Four villages—Balmerino, on the coast, adjacent to which are the ruins 
of the once famed Abbey ;+ Galdry, Coultry, and Kirkton. Many of the in- 
habitants are employed in weaving for the Dundee manufacturers. Par. ch. 
sit, 400; glb, £18; stip. in 1837, wheat, 7 b, £8, 3s.; meal, 124 b. £99, 13s. 6d. ; 
barley, 124 b. £123, 5s. 10d.; money, £8, 6s. Sd.; total, £239, 9s. Unap. tnds. 
£95, 4s, 4d, Attend. 240 to 250; Sab. schs. about 40. Pop. in 1841, 993. In 
1849 on p. r. 24; cas, 10; ins. or fat. 1; orph. or des. 2. Money received, 
£112, 14s, ld. Relief of poor on r. £95, 7s. 6d.; cas. £5, 16s, 7d.; med. r, £5; 
exp. £6, 10s.; total, £112, 14s, 1d. Par. schm. salary, maximum; attend. in 
1837, 100; a female sch., attend. 42. 


PARISH OF BEATH{—5i m. N. N. W. of Aberdour, having Dunfermline 
on W., 4 miles long by 3 broad, with a moorish surface, judiciously planted and 
extensively drained. It is eminently acoal district. Loch Fetty is 3 m, in cir- 
eumference, from whence a rivulet flows into the Orr. The hill of Beath is 
in south-west corner of parish. Area about 6800 acres. Assessed property in 
1815, £2746; in 1842-3, £4404, 9s. 6d. Two villages, Kelty and Oakfield. 
The Great North Road from Queensferry to Kinross and Perth intersects par., 
and the Dunfermline and Edinburgh, Perth, and Dundee lines of Railway are 
close at hand. Eight heritors of £100 Scots yalued rent. Par. ch. glb. £17; 
stip. £183, 17s. 10d.; attend. 280. Free ch, at Kelty, attend. on 30th March, 
1851, morning 76, evening 63; Sab. schs. 68. Pop, in 1841, 973. In 1849 
on p. r. 26; cas, 2; ins. or fat. 1; orph. or des. 3. Money recd. £137, 17s. 5d. 
Relief of poor on r, £123, Os, 4d.; cas. £1, 11s.; med. r, £7, 16s.; exp. 
£11, 2s. 2d.; total, £143, 9s. 6d. Par. schm. salary, maximum; attendance in 
1837, 87. 


* Presb. of Cupar—Synod of Fife. Patron, Crown. P.'T. Newport. 

t This Habitaculum ad mare, as Fordoun calls it, was an Abbey of a beautiful 
structure, begun by King Alexander II. and his mother Emergarde, daughter of the 
Earl of Beaumont, in 1229. The church of the Abbey was used as a parish church 
till 1595, when it became unfit for public worship. ‘These ruins are richly enveloped 
in ivy, and surrounded with some fine tall trees growing out of the sacred precincts. 
Recently much of the rubbish has been cleared off for the useful purpose of building 
drains and park dykes. Grose has given a view of these ruins. Another and recent 
view is given in Fife Illustrated, Glasgow, 1039. 4to. A little to the east of the 
rea are the ruins of the ancient castle of Naughton, surmounting an isolated mass 
of roc 


as Presb. of Dunfermline—Synod of Fife. Patron, Earl of Moray. P.T. Blair 
dam. 
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PARISH OF BURNTISLAND*—On the coast, lying opposite Edinburgh, 64 
m. N. N. W. of Leith, 3 m. in length and breadth, consisting of deelivities from 
the hills, the soil being of an inferior quality and value. The shore is in some 
places rocky, in others composed of a fine sandy beach. The Bin Hill, behind 
the town, presents a splendid escarpment of tufa resting on sandstone, and dis- 
posed in immense concentric layers. This apparently basin-shaped stratifica- 
tion has, with great probability, been referred to a process of crystallization, 
which often produces similar deceptive phenomena in igneous rocks, The tufa 
is again covered by beds of sandstone, enclosing a compact bluish grey limestone, 
Dunearn Hill, on the north, consists of tufa resting on sandstone, and covered 
by basalt; and similar alternations continue north to the true coal in the valley 
of the Orr. On the shore, a mile west from Burntisland, is the lime quarry of 
Newhbigging, the rock 18 feet thick, resembling that at Burdiehouse, and con- 
taining many plants and microscopic shells. The Starley Burn that flows from 
it, deposits on the shore considerable masses of semitransparent sinter and cal- 
careous tufa, the latter often incrusting, even in the same hand-specimen, both 
sea and land shells (Helix), along with impressions of leaves and plants.t Area 
of parish about 3000 acres. Assessed property in 1815, £6660; in 1842-3, 
£8846, 2s. 3d. Twelve heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. Besides the royal 
burgh, there is the village of Kirktown. Burntisland itself is a tolerably clean 
and well built town, bounded on E. by a common or links, with some handsome 
cottages for bathers; at E. end of which is Craigholm, the summer resi- 
dence of the late Dr. Chalmers. It is governed by twelve councillors, who 
elect a provost and two Dailies. Burntisland was besieged by Cromwell. 
Tt is now one of the best harbours} on the Frith of Forth (56° 4’ N. lat. 
and 3° 14’ W. long.) ; with a new low water pier, containing a fixed light on the 
E. pier and a dry dock.§ Harbour revenue in 1950-1, £1248, 10s. 2d. In 
1844, 1389 barrels of herrings were cured here; 158 boats employed in the 
herring, cod, and ling fisheries, manned by 516 men and boys, and em- 
ploying in all 747 hands. There is a whale fishing company, but few ves- 
sels are employed even in the coasting trade. An extensive distillery at 
Grange, and some hands employed in ship-building ; also a branch of the 
National Bank; an annual fair in July; agolf club; a parish, and a subscrip- 
tion library; and a total abstinence society, with in 1852, 270 adult and 350 
juvenile members. Burntisland is the steam boat ferry station on the Edinburgh, 
Perth, and Dundee Railway. Municipal constituency in 1851-2, 67. Corporation 
revenue 1850-51, £131, 0s. 1d. Burntisland unites with the Kirkcaldy district of 
burghs in returning an M.P.; constituency in 1851-2, 73. Pop. of burgh in 
1851, 2724. Inhabited houses, 293; uninhabited ditto, 18; building, 3. Par. ch. 
sit, 900; glb. £50; stip. £186, 3s. Lid. Unap. tnds. £70, 13s. 2d. Free ch. 
attend. 450; Sab. schs. 97 on list. U. P. ch. attend. 460 to 500; Sab. schs. 79. 
Epis. ch. attend. about 30; Sab. schs. about 70. Pop. of par. in 1841, 2210. In 


oe Presb. of Kirkcaldy — Synod of Fife. Patron, Crown. P. T. Burntisland. 


See Nicol’s Geology, p. 113. ; 

: On an eminence overhanging the harbour, and surrounded by plantations, stands 
Rossend Castle, built by Dury of that Ik in the fifteenth century. ; : 
§ At Starley Burn there is a small harbour, where the limestone belonging to the 


Carron Company is shipped. 
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1849 on p. r. 58; cas. 7; ins. or fat. 3; orph. or des. 8. Assess. £541, 12s. 1d.; 
other sources, 15s. ; tot. £542, 7s. 1d. Relief of poor on r. £298, 17s. 8d.; cas. 
£7, 6s, 4d.; med. r. £15, 19s. 10d.; exp. £43, 18s. Sd.; total, £366, 2s. 6d. 
No parish school ; attend. at burgh and six private schools in 1954, about 280. 


PARISH OF CAMERON*—7 m. E. S. E. of Cupar, betwixt St. Andrews and 
Carnbee, 5 m. long by 4 broad, with a high, bleak, and moorish surface, Coal 
and limestone abound, the annual gross value of the former being about £1900. 
Area, 7300 Scots acres. Assessed property in 1815, £8349; in 1842-3, 
£8219, 3s. 6d. Twenty heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. Cameron village 
is 4m. S. of St. Andrews. Par. ch, sit. 495; glb. £10; stip. £244, 12s. 2d. 
Unap. tnds. £406, 12s. 4d. Attend. about 250; Sab. schs. 25. An U. P. ch. 
at Lathones, on the borders of this and Kilconquhar and Carnbee parishes. 
Pop. in 1841, 1167. In 1849 on p. r. 23; cas. 5; ins. or fat. 2; orph. or 
des. 1. Money received, £204, 5s, Relief of poor on r. £161, 18s. 11d.; cas. 
£4, 18s. 5d.; med. r. £9, 2s. 4d.; exp, £15, 11s. 5d. ; total, £191, 11s. 1d. 
Par. schm. salary, maximum ; attend. in 1837, 43. Two private schs., attend. 
145. The Rey. Dr. Fletcher of London at one time kept a school in this parish. 


PARISH OF CARNBEE{—12 m. §. E. of Cupar, at the centre of that part of 
the county which has St. Andrews Bay on N., and the Frith of Forth on 8.; 
forming a square of about 4 miles, with a ridge of hills intersecting parish, one 
of which, Kellie Law, rises 810 feet above sea level, at the back of which the 
ground declines to Carnbee Moor, and to §. consists of gently ascending fields, 
fertile and well cultivated. Lime, coal, and freestone are extensively wrought. 
Assessed property in 1515, £11,502; in 1842-3, £11,389, 17s. 11d. Fourteen 
heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. Par. ch. sit. 480; attend. 240; glb. £30; 
stip. £253, lls. 9d. Unap. tnds. £287, 16s. 2d. There is also a Free ch. 
Pop. in 1841, 1043. Par. registers well kept. In 1549 on p. r. 32; cas. 4; 
orph. or des. 15. Money reed. £187, 10s. Relief of poor on r. £160, 19s. 
1134. ; cas. £7, 17s. 6d.; med. r. £8, 3s,; exp. £12, 13s.; total, £189, 13s. 54d. 
Par. schm, salary, maximum, and £1, 4s. (jd. for deficiency of garden ground. 
Attend. in 1837, 76. Two other schs. Castle Kelly, once the residence of the 
Earls of Kelly, now belonging to the Earl of Mar, oceupies an exceedingly 
romantic situation on a rocky and wooded promontory. 


PARISH OF CARNOCK{—3 miles W. of Dunfermline, by which and the 


parish of Torryburn, it is separated from the Frith of Forth, about 3 miles 
square, with a swelling and hilly but highly productive surface, well protected 
by plantations. Some excellent coal mines. Area, 2160 acres. Assessed 
property in 1815, £3226; in 1842-3, £3126, 4s. 8d. Five heritors of £100 
Scots valued rent. From 200 to 300 looms in par. Three yills:—Gowkhall, 
Carnock, and Cairneyhill. In Luscar Dean, near Carnock, there is some ex- 


* Presb, of St, Andrews— Synod of Fife. Patron, Crown. P. 1. St. Andrews. 
t Presb. of St. Andrews— Synod of Fife. Patron, Sir R. A. Anstruther, Bart. 
P. T. Pittenweem. 


{ Presb. of Dunfermline —Synod of Fife. Patron, Stuart of Garnock. P. T. 
Dunfermline. 


—— OO ee 
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quisite scenery, and on the banks of the Carnock and Pitdenues rivulets. 
Nearest market town, Dunfermline; but the Stirling and Dunfermline Railway 
runs along S. of par. Par. ch. sit. 400; glb. £24; stip. £155, 7s. 7d. Free 
ch. attend. 200; Sab, schs. 51. U.P. ch, at Cairneyhill, attend. 220 to 250; 
Sab. schs. 90 to 100, one-half of whom compose part of congregation. Pop, in 
1841, 1270. In 1849 on p. r. 20; cas. 10. Assess. £83, 0s. 3d. Relief of poor 
on roll, £56, 4s. 2d.; cas. £6, 48. 9d.; exp. £15, 5s.; total, £77, 13s. 11d. 
Besides parish, there are three private schs. The distinguished John Erskine, 
author of the “ Institutes of the Law of Scotland,” was born at Newbigging in 
this parish ; and the Rey, Thomas Gillespie, afterwards founder of the Relief 
body, was ordained parish minister here in 1740. 


_ PARISH OF CERES*—On the river Ceres, which is formed by the union of 
five streams near the yillage of Ceres, 3 miles 8. E. of Cupar, 7} miles long 
by 1 to 33 broad, comprising a beautiful valley of about S000 acres, Lime- 
stone, coal, and freestone are abundant. Seventeen beds of coal, about 70 feet 
thick, are known in parish, one of them averaging 16 feet, but are chiefly 
worked in the neighbouring parishes. Assessed property in 1815, £12,753; in 
1842-8, £12,561, 19s. 11d. Sixteen heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. The 
village of Ceres has some spinning mills and a bleachfield, and about £80,000 
worth of dowlahs and sheeting were, a few years ago, annually manufactured. 
There are several friendly societies, one of which was established in 1795, and 
possesses a capital of £600, laid out on heritable security.+ Fairs, June 24, 
and October 20. Springtield station, on the Edinburgh, Perth, and Dundee 
Railway, is close to W. end of parish. Par. ch. sit. 1100; glb. £16; stip. 
(£229, 13s. 4d. Attend. from 700 to 800. U. P. chs.; Ist congregation, attend. 
on 30th March, 1851—forenoon, 255; afternoon, 260; Sab. schs. 50. Second 
congregation, attend. on 30th March, 1851—forenoon, 202; afternoon, 226; 
Sab, schs. 30. ‘There is also a Free ch. Pop. in 1841, 2944. In 1837 on p.r. 
50; expended about £120. In 1849 on p.r.78; cas 10; ins. or fat. 6; orph., or 
des. 1. Assess. £357, 18s. 1d.; other sources, £21, 17s. 1ld.; total, £379, 16s. 
Relief of poor on r. £349, Is. 5d.; cas. £9, 13s. Sd.; med. r. £10, I4s.; exp. 
£42, 8s. 10d.; total £411, 17s. 11d, Besides par. sch. there were, in 1837, five 
other schs., attended by 285. The tower of Scotstarvet, of jointed freestone, 
24 feet square and 50 feet high,t and the ruins of Craighall House, are in this 
parish. It was also the scene of the murder of Archbishop Sharpe, and the 
birthplace of the historian Pitscottie. 


PARISH OF COLLESSIE§—5 miles W. of Cupar, on N. side of the howe or 
yale in centre of the county, 8 miles long by 5 broad, and generally consisting 
of fertile and well enclosed fields, having a S. exposure, and covered for several 
miles with plantations. Much improvement has been made on the character of 


* Presb. of Cupar — Synod of Fife. Patron, Earl of Glasgow. P. 'T. Cupar, 

+ See New Stat. Ac., “ Fifeshire,” p. 580. ’ : 

-t The old house of Scotstarvet was once the family residence of the Scotts, one of 
whom wrote that remarkable little work, The Staggering State of Scots Statesmen.— 
Chambers’ Gazetteer, p. 146. : 

§ Presb. of Cupar — Synod of Fife. Datron, Johuston of Lathrisk. P.'T. Cupar. 
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the soil, which is in general mossy, by draining, &c., especially in the ease of 
Rossie Loch, which 100 years ago covered about 300 acres. The river Eden 
bounds parish for about 3 miles, and gives its designation to the strath. Above 
5000 acres have been turned up with the plough. Assessed property in 1816, 
£6490; in 1842-3, £8032, 2s. 11d. Village of Collessie, a station on the 
Edinburgh, Dundee, and Perth Railway, lies on the face of the braes descending 
to the vale. A little to W. are the remains of two castles and the hamlet of 
Trafalgar Inn. An agricultural society holds its annual meetings on the an- 
niversary of the battle of Trafalgar, 21st of October. Seven heritors of £100 
Scots valued rent. ‘There are several families engaged in weaving goods for 
the Dundee, Glasgow, and other manufacturers. Par. ch.* glb. £15; stip. 
£240, 18s, 8d. Unap. tnds, £140, 16s. 10d. Attend. on 30th March, 1851, 
206; Sab. schs. 45. Free ch. attend. on 30th March 1851, 202; Sab, schs. 29, 
Average attend. for the previous twelye months, 200; Sab. scholars, 52. Pop. 
in 1841, 1846. In 1849 on p. r. 18; cas. 10; money recd. £137, 6s. ld. Re- 
lief of poor on r. £95, 4s. 7d; cas. £10, 18s. 7d.; med. r. £11; exp. £8, 14s,; 
total, £125, 17s. 2d. Par. schm. salary, maximum; attend. in 1837, 77. 
Monkstown school attend. 16. 


PARISH OF CRAIL+—Abutting on the headland of Fifeness, or the East 
Neuk of Fife,t and extending inwards 6m. The surface is naked and meagre 
in its productive character. The beach is here bounded by cliffs, in which dark 
trap and shales may be seen mixed with the light-coloured sandstones and 
limestones, and in which small caves sometimes occur, The coal mines haye 
been long exhausted. Assess. property in 1815, £8625; in 1842-3, £10,240, 
6s. 9d. Thirteen heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. Crail,§ 9 m. S. E. of St. 
Andrews, is a royal burgh of great antiquity, and existed as a town in the 
middle of the ninth century, under the name of Caryll. It has many massive 
and antique houses; an ancient church, once collegiate; || some fragments of a 
royal palace of David I.; the tower of Baleomie Castle, near which is a cave, 
where Constantine II. was beheaded by the Danes in 872. Its harbour, formerly 
a great rendezvous for boats employed in the herring fishery, is small and in- 


* The distinguished Dr. Hugh Blair was ordained parish minister here in 1742. 

t Presb. of St. Andrews— Synod of Fife. Patron, Earl of Glasgow. P. T. Crail. 

+ In lat. 56° 17’ N., long. 2° 36°, W. Beyond it the dangerous ridge called Carr Rocks 
extend a considerable distance into the sea. There is here a beacon of iron, after 
rounding which, the coast stretches away towards N.W., forming St. Andrews Bay. 


§ “ And was you e’er in Crail toun? 
Igo and ago; 
And saw ye there Clerk Dishington ? 
Sing irom igon ago. 
His wig was like a doukit hen, 
Igo and ago; 
The tail o°t like a goose pen, 
Sing irom igon ago,” &e. 
|| Archbishop Sharpe was at one time minister of the kirk of Crail. Here too John 
Knox, on the 29th of May, 1559, preached a sermon against popery, which so inflamed 
the populace, that they immediately rose, and ina very short time demolished all the 
churches in Crail, Anstruther, and the adjacent towns along the coast. 
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convenient, and its trade and manufactures are now decayed. Formerly had- 
docks were cured here in a peculiar way, and were yclept “ Crail capons.”* 

The burgh is governed by nine councillors, who elect a provost and two 
bailies. Municipal constituency, 45. Corporation revenue in 1850-1, £275, 
14s. 4d. Crail is one of the St. Andrews districts of burghs. Constituency 
in 1851-2, 45. Pop. of burgh in 1851, 1242; of whom 531 males, and 
711 females. Inhab. houses, 259; uninhab. do. 23; building, 1, Par. ch.f 
sit. 1000; glib. £30; stip. £297, 18s. 6d. Unap. tnds. £1628, 11s. 3d. 
U. P. ch., attend. forenoon, 150; afternoon, 200; evening, 350; Sab. schs. 100, 
There is also a Free ch. Pop. of par. in 1841,1737. In 1849 on p,r. 40; 
eas. 3; ins. or fat. 3. Assess, £280, 5s. 10d.; other sources, £49, 12s,; total, 
£329, 17s. 10d. Relief of poor on r. £260, 4s. 4d.; cas. £1, 13s. 1d.; med. r. 
£15, 19s. 5d.; exp. £38, 8s. 24d.; total, £316, 5s. 03d. Besides par. school 
there are three private schools, at one of which latter, attend. in 1837, 84. 


PARISH OF CRIECH{—In N.E. of the county, and separated from Frith 
of Tay by intervening parishes of Flisk and Balmerino, 3 m. long by 2} broad, 
having an inferior soil. Area, 2314 acres, Assess, property in 1815, £2534; 
in 1842-3, £3322, lls. 4d. Seven heritors of £100 Seots valued rent. Two 
villages—Luthrie and Brunton. A good deal of hand-loom weaving executed. 
The castle of Criech, formerly the property of the Bethune family,§ is on N. 
end of par, There are also remains of several Roman camps. Par. ch.|| sit. 
252; glb. £7; stip. £226, 1s. Unap. tnds. £18, 17s. 4d. Fisk and Criech 
Free ch. attend. 175; Sab. schs. 53. Pop. in 1841, 430. Registers of births, 
marriages, and deaths accurately kept for the last 25 years. In 1849 on p.r. 
12; cas. 2. Money recd. £52, 10s. 2d. Relief of poor on r, £42, 19s, 4)d.; 


* “Next from the well-air’d ancient town of Crail 

Go out her craftsmen with tumultuous din; 

Her wind-bleach’d fishers sturdy limb’d and hale; 
Her in-kneed tailors garrulous and thin; 

And some are flush’d with horns of pithy ale; 
And some are fierce with drams of smuggled gin; 

While to augment his drouth, each to his jaws 
A good Crail capon holds, at which he rugs and gnaws.”—Anster Fair. 

+ Ada, mother of Malcolm IV., gave to the monks of Dryburgh a toft of houses in 
her burgh of Crail. 

$ Presb. of Cupar — Synod of Fife. Patron, Grant of Congalton. P.'T. Cupar. 

§ Janet Bethune, the Lady Buccleuch celebrated in the Lay of the Last Minstrel, 
and Mary Bethune, one of “the Queen’s four Maries,” were of this family. — Pull. 
Gaz., vol. i. p. 204. 

|| “The district is distinguished for having been the birthplace of the Rey. John 
Sage, the first of the post-revolution bishops in the Scottish Episcopal communion, 
and the author of that very remarkable production, the Fundamental Charter of 
Presbytery. He was one of the clergymen of Glasgow who were turned out by the 
revolution settlement, after which period he underwent such a variety of misfortunes, 
from being an object of dislike to the government, that he may be described as being 
all buta “martyr.” If estimated by his learning, his industry, his great talents, his 
constancy, and his zeal, it will be acknowledged that few such men have adorned the 
history of much more opulent and extensive churches. After receiving much friendly 
aid from the family of Sir William Bruce of Kinross-shire, and that of a Mr. Christie, 
he was suffered to die unmolested at Edinburgh in 1711.” — Chambers’ Gaz., p. 166. 
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cas. £1, 13s.; med. r. £3, 5s.; exp. £5, 4s. 10}d.; total, £53, 2s. 3d. Par. 
schm. salary, maximum ; attend. in 1837, 46. 


PARISH OF CULTS*—3m.S. W. of Cupar, on the S. bank of the Eden, 
21 m. long by 14 broad, with a flat surface, declining from S. where the 
grounds are high, towards the Eden, haying for the most part a light gravelly 
soil. Coal, lime, and freestone abound; the lime yielding annually in the 
gross above £3000. Area, 2100 ac. Scots. Assessed property in 1815, £3167; 
in 1842-3, £3207, 19s. 5d. Three heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. Linen 
weaving and tow spinning employ three-fourths of the pop. Vill. of Pitlessie, 
and hamlets of Crossgates, Walton, Cults Mill, and Hospital Mill. The chief 
ornaments of the district are the splendid castellated building called Crawfurd 
Priory, erected in 1813 by the late Lady Mary Lindsay Crawfurd, and its 
beautifully disposed pleasure grounds. Par ch.t sit. 490; glb. £11; stip. £162, 
5s. 7d. Kettle and Cults Free ch., attend. on 30th Mareh 1851—forenoon, 170; 
afternoon, 168; Sab. schs. 60. U.P. ch. at Pitlessie, attend. 180; Sab. schs. 
40, Pop. in 1841, 889. In 1849 on p. r. 13; cas. 6; orph. or. des. 1. Assess. 
£121, 2s. 4d. ; other sources, 5s. 6d.; total, £121, 7s. 10d, Relief of poor on r. 
£66, 16s.; cas. £5, 13s. 5d.; med. r, £4. 15s, 6d. ; exp. £13, 2s. 104d,; total, 
£90, 7s. 93d. Parish schm. salary, maximum; attend. in 1837, 70. Pitlessie 
subscription sch., attend. 52, The celebrated painter, the poetic yet graphic 
Sir David Wilkie, was a native of Cults, and spent here his early years. Amid 
the gently sloping hills and sweet valleys of Fife he studied nature, and im- 
bibed that love of truth and simplicity which he afterwards so beautifully in 
some instances, and so grandly in others, developed. 


PARISH OF CUPAR{—JIn the centre of the Howe of Fife, on the Eden, 4 
m. long by 3 broad, and 9 m. distant from the sea coast, with an uneven sur- 
face, but finely undulated and well cultivated, or dispersed in plantations and 
pleasure grounds. The Lady Burn falls into the Eden, which passes through 
the district. The geological formations are various. On the banks of the Eden 
there is a series of sandstones inferior to the mountain limestone, and considered 
as belonging to the old red. Along the banks of the Lady Burn a sandstone 
conglomerate prevails ; and above these, trap rock, greenstone, and clinkstone 
abound. Area, 8} sq. m. Assessed property in 1815, £14,056; in 1842-3, 
£15,714, 19s. 9d. Fifteen heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. Besides Cupar, 
a royal burgh and capital of the county, there are two vills., Springfield and 
Glaisney. The town of Cupar is 9m. W. of St. Andrews, and 32 m. from 
Edinburgh by railway, and lies on a slight elevation, in a secluded vale, open 
at the cast and west, and overhung on the south by a range of hilly ground. 
To the north the country is beautiful and fertile, and gradually expands to a 
series of woody eminences. Immediately on the south, at the base of the 
superincumbent hill, which is beautified by plantations and enclosures, flows 
the Eden, the river at this place seeming to partake as much of the character of 


* Presb. of Cupar—8yn. of Fife. Patron, United College, St. Andrews. P.'T. Cupar. 

ti Dr. Gillespie, author of The Seasons Contemplated in the Spirit of the Gospel, was 
parish minister here. 

t Presb. of Cupar— Synod of Fife. Patron, Crown. P.'T. Cupar. 
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an artificial canal as of a natural stream, and which is lost in the windings of 
the vale to the east. It contains three principal streets, the Bonnygate, the 
Crossgate, and St. Catherine Street, the last of which is composed of elegant 
modern edifices of freestone. Several lanes and alleys branch off in various 
directions, and there is a large irregular suburb on N. side of St. Mary’s Burn, 
besides a considerable line of houses on the Edinburgh road, on E. side of the 
Eden, There is a handsome county hall, with a town: hall; a jail, which has 
been reported as ‘* having more the appearance of a gentleman's seat, than of 
a receptacle for persons who have injured society ;” a public library, containing 
nearly 700) vols.; reading rooms; two newspapers—Fife Herald and Fife- 
shire Journal ; a sayings bank; and branches of the British Linen, Commercial, 
Western, and Clydesdale banks; an active manufacture of linen goods, em- 
ploying above 600 looms; spinning mills; corn, snuff, and fulling mills; 
breweries and tanyards; a weekly corn market, which is well attended ; 
monthly fairs, mostly on Thursdays; annual races; agricultural and horticul- 
tural institutions; and a total abstinence Society, with, in 1852, 360 adult, 
and 150 juvenile members. ‘The town is governed by eighteen councillors, who 
elect a provost and two bailies. Municipal constituency in 1852, 246. Corpora- 
tion revenue, 1850-1, £150. Cupar is one of the returning burghs of an M. P- 
in the St. Andrews district ; constituency in 1851-2, 335. Pop. of burgh in 
1851, 5685, of whom, 2562 males, and 3123 females. Inhab. houses, 764: 
uninhab. ditto, 18; building, 7. Cupar is a station on the Edinburgh, Perth, 
and Dundee Railway. Par. ch.* sit. 1300. A new ch. built in 1837, called St. 
Michael’s ; sit. 810. The charge is collegiate; stip. of both ministers together, 
£467, 3s. 8d. Unap. tnds. £208, 2s, 11d.t There is also a preaching station at 
Springfield. Attend. at parish ch., 850 to 900; at St. Michael’s ch. from 450 to 
550; at Springfield, 65. Free ch., attend. 800 to 1000 ; Sab. schs. 330, Two U.P. 
chs. Attend. at Boston U, P.ch., nearly 500; Sab. schs., betwixt 60and70. Bap. 
ch. attend. 300; Sab. schs. 90. There are also Epis. and Cong. chs. Pop. of par. 
in 1841, 6758. In 1836 on p.r. about 150; expenditure, £380. In 1849 on 
p. tr. 217; cas. 90; ins. or fat. 5; orph. or des, 25. Assessed, £1505 ; other 
sources, £17, 3s. 9d.; tot. £1522, 3s. 9d. Relief of poor on r. £1373, 11s, 83d. ; 
cas. £84, 7s. 104d. Med. r. £29, 9s. 10d.; exp. £115, 16s. ; total, £1601, 5s.5d. 


* This church stands in the centre of the town, surrounded by the common burying 
ground of the town and parish. The church is a plain building of the dark age of 
1785, with a prodigious deal of internal accommodation, but destitute of all elegance. 
In a niche in the inside of the west gable is the figure, in stone, of a knight in armour, 
intended to represent a Sir John Arnot, a personage of distinction in the neighbour- 
hood, who was slain in the last crusade. In the same circle there is a marble tablet to 
the memory of the late Dr. Campbell, one of the ministers of the parish, and father of 
the present Lord Chief Justice of England. The plainness of the structure is relieved 
by a fine old turret or spire, the only remaining portion of the ancient Gothic church, 
which was built in 1415 by the then prior of St. Andrews, and finished in its present 
condition in 1642 by the Rev. William Scott, minister of the parish. It is to be 
regretted that the new building was not joined to the spire of the old church, which 
still stands. The vestry or session-house, by intervening between the church and 
spire, gives a detached appearance to both. The spire has always been considered 
handsome, and appears light and elegant when viewed from the east or west. 

+ “They have additional stipend from teinds of other parishes,” — Parliamentary 


Paper, May, 1849. 
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There is also an almshouse, and a female asylum for females above 50 years of 


age, which has been recently erected from funds amounting to £3000, left for 
this purpose by a native of Cupar, named Knox. There is no parochial school 
strictly speaking ; there were however two burgh schools so early as the reign 
of Charles I., which were about 1822 merged into the Cupar academy, conduct- 
ed by four teachers, with which the Madras academy, founded by the late Dr. 
Bell was joined in 1835. The united academy has seven teachers, three of 
whom have a salary of £40 each; two others have £25; another £30; and a 
female teacher £15 per annum, The late Dr. Gray of Paddington, in the 
county of Middlesex, left £500, the interest of which he directed to be applied 
in payment of a salary to a female teacher in Cupar, and the management is 
yested in the provost, clergyman, and schoolmaster of the parish for the time 
being. There are two female boarding schools, one of which is on the foundation 
of Dr. Gray. There are also a female school of industry, an infant school, and 
eight other private schools. Of historical and other antiquities, may be men- 
tioned a mound E. of the town, anciently the principal residence of the Mac~ 
duffs, feudal earls of Fife, and where the rude courts of justice of these chiefs 
were ordinarily held.* 


PARISH OF DAIRSIE +t— 23 m. E. of Cupar, 3 m. each way, but irregular 
in its outlines, with a fertile surface declining from Foodie and Craigfoodie 
(500 ft.) Hills, which lie in centre of parish. The Eden skirts the parish, and 
the burn of Middlefoodie intersects it. Area, 2306 ac. Assessed property in 
1815, £4827; in 1842-3, £4751, lls. Eight heritors of £100 Scots valued 
rent. Two vills.—Dairsiemuir or Osnaburg (a station on Edinburgh, Perth, 
and Dundee Railway), and Middlefoodie ; and several hamlets. Several hands 
employed in spinning and weaving linens. Near the vill. is an old castle in 
which a Parliament was held in 1355; subsequently Archbishop Spottiswood 
resided in it, and built the church and bridge across the Eden. Par. ch. sit. 
319; glb. £11; stip. £262, 12s, Unap. tnds, £146, 16s. Id.; attend. 120; 
Sab. schs. 40. Free ch. attend. on 30th March 1851, 262; Sab. schs. 38. 
Pop. in 1841, 669. In 1843 0np. r. 12; expended, £17.[ In 1849 on p.r.12; 
eas, 2, Assess. £102. Relief of poor on r. £77, 5s.; cas. £5, 6s. 6d.; med. r. 
£5, 5s.; exp. £6, 6s.; tot. £94, 2s. 6d, Par. schm. salary, maximum ; attend. 
in 1537, 80. Osnaburgh sch., attend. 15. A small sch. at Foodieash. 


PARISH OF DALGETY §—2 m. N.E. of Inverkeithing, presenting a front 
of about 33 m. to the sea, and irregularly stretching from S. to N. from 1 to 


* “The verdant esplanade in front of the castle was appropriated in 1555 for the 
performance, sub dio, of David Lindsay’s satire of the Three Estates, a witty drama, 
principally levelled at the clergy, and supposed to have had great influence in bringing 
about the religious revolution which soon after ensued. This very clever poet, the 
study of whose works formed for a long time part of the education of every Scotsman, 
lived at his patrimonial estate, called the Mount, about four miles north-west from 
Cupar, where, instead of a deserved monument to himself, a pillar has been raised to 
the memory of the Earl of Hopetoun.” — Chambers’ Gazetteer, p. 176. 

Tt Presb. of Cupar — Synod of Fife. Patron, Captain M'Donald of Sandside. P. 'T. 
Cupar. + New Stat. Ac., “ Fifeshire,” p. 775. 

§ Presb. of Dunfermline — Synod of Fife. Patron, Earl of Moray. P.T. Aberdonr. 
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4m. Soil poor; but the coal mines and salt works are valuable, the annual 

export of the former averaging about 70,000 tons. They are chiefly exported 

from St. Davids, a small seaport in par., to which they are conveyed on a 
railway. On Loch Otterston, which is about 1 m. from the coast, and the banks 
of which are sweetly wooded, stands Cockairney, the property of Sir Robert 
Moubray. Donibristle House (Earl of Moray), lies on the shore on a small 
headland.* Area, 1280 ac. Assessed property in 1815, £4203; in 1842-3, 
£10,572, 15s.2d. Three heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. The village of 
Crossgates is a station on the Dunfermline branch of the Edinburgh, Perth, 
and Dundee Railway. Par. ch. glb. £20; stip. in 1837, £227, 7s. 1d. Pop.in 
1841, 1265. In 1849 on p. r. 42; cas.5; orph. or des. 3. Money recd. £156, 
lds. 6d. Relief of poor on r. £129, Ss. 6d.; cas. £1, 1s. 6d.; med. r. £10; exp. 
£9, 17s.; total, £150, 7s. Par. schm. salary, maximum; attend, in 1837, 54. 
Hillend school, attend. 40. 


PARISH OF DUNBOG t—‘Separated, except a small stripe, from the Tay, by 
Flisk and Abdie, nearly circular in figure, and about 3 miles in diameter, in- 
tersected by elevations which are only in part cultivated. There is little wood. 
Area, 1900 acres. Assess. property in 1815, £2957 ; in 1842-3, £2944, 5s. 11d. 
Three heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. Nearest mkt. town, Newburgh, 4} 
miles distant. Dunbog House (Earl of Zetland), and the ruins of Collairney 
Castle (for 500 years the seat of a family of the name of Barclay), are in this 
parish. Par. ch. sit. 200; glb. £8, 15s.; stip. £225, 18s. 2d. Unap. tnds. 
£138, 18s, 8d. Attend. 148; Sab. schs. 25. Pop. in 1841, 219. In 1549 on 
p. 7.2; cas. 1; money recd, £23, 13s. 43d. Relief of poor on r. £17, 7s. 34d.; 
cas. 1s.; med. r. £3, 2s. 1d.; exp. £3, 3s,; total, £23, 13s. 43d. Par. schm. 
salary, maximum; attend, 55, 


—————————— ee 


PARISH OF DUNFERMLINE{—In the W. district of the county, 8 miles 
long by 5 broad, presenting a beautiful swelling surface, spreading upwards to 


bd * It was the scene, in 1592, of the murder of the Earl of Moray by the Marquess of 
Huntly. This melancholy event is commemorated in the ballad of “ The Bonnie 
Erle of Moray :” 
“Ye highlands and ye lawlands, 
Oh, where have ye been? 
They hae slain the Earl o’ Murray, 
And lain him on the green. 
* * * * * 
He was a braw gallant, 
And he rade at the gluve; 
And the bonnie Earl o’ Murray, 
Oh, he was the Queen’s luve! 


Oh! lang will his lady 
Look ower the Castle Doune, 
Ere she see the Earl o’ Murray 
Come sounding through the toun.” 


+ Presb. of Cupar—Synod of Fife, Patron, Crown. P.T. Auchtermuchty. 
| + Presb. of Dunfermline — Synod of Fite. Patron, Crown. P. T. Dunfermline. 
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the hills of Cleish, and combining extensive prospects of well cultivated lands, 
diversified with plantations, and mansions adorned with shrubberies. The hill 
of Beath, Craigluscar Hill, and the rocky character of part of the coast on the 
Frith of Forth, covered, as in front of Broomhall House, with wood, furnish 
scenes of romantic beauty. The N. part of par. is of a poor mossy description, 
but has been much improved. The mineral riches are great. Near the town 
of Dunfermline coal is abundant, and has mostly the soft texture and caking — 
quality of the Neweastle coal, From an old charter, it is known to have been 
wrought in this place in the year 1291, probably the oldest record of it in 
Scotland ; and only surpassed by two notices in England, one about 1234, the 
other in 1284. In the Elgin colliery, 27 beds of coal, with a total thickness of 
56 feet, are known; and 19 of these, containing nearly 50 feet of coal, can be 
wrought, the thickest seam being 5 feet 2 inches. The total depth is 631 feet, 
and the whole alternations 111, so that the coal makes a fourth of these in num- 
ber, and one-eleyenth of the thickness, In other parts of the field, seven or 
eight beds of workable coal are known, with a total thickness of from 17 to 26 
feet, but the mining does not seem to have been carried so deep as in the Elgin 
pits. About 120,000 tons of coal are raised annually. About 3000 of popula- 
tion are dependent on these works. Ironstone occurs in several parts of the 
field, but has not been wrought of late. Limestone is also abundant, and is 
quarried in various places. The works at Charleston, near the coast, to which 
there is a railway to the port of Charleston, where the rock is 20 to 50 feet 
thick, are perhaps the most extensive in Scotland, afd the lime is considered 
good for buildings exposed to water.* Area above 20,000 acres. Assess. pro- 
perty in 1842-3, £53,515, 2s. 6d. Rental of lands, £24,000. Thirty-four 
heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. Besides Dunfermline, there are seven 
vills.— Limekilns, Charleston, Crossford, Patiemoor, Mastertown, Crossgates, 
and Halbeath. The town of Dunfermline, 13 miles N. W. of Edinburgh, 
stands on an extensive eminence, stretching from E, to W., having a pretty 
steep and uniform declivity to S., and about 270 feet above the level of the sea. 
The prospect from the church steeple is rich, extensive, and varied, embracing 
even in the distance Benlomond in Dumbarton, the Campsie and Logie Hills in 
Stirling, Benledi in Perth, the Pentlands in Mid-Lothian, Soutra in Berwick- 
shire, the Lammermuirs in East-Lothian, &e. The town is well though irre- 
gularly built, and with its spires forms an attractive object in the landscape. 
Within the present century its size has been greatly increased, not only by the 
extension of the cross-streets, but by the addition of a large suburb to the W., 
which was much owing to the late spirited proprietor of Pittencrieff, who filled 
up a ravine formed by the Tower Burn, and threw a bridge over it 297 feet in 
length, with a mound 50 feet high, on which there is now one of the best streets 
in the town, Many neat villas and houses, enveloped in exuberant fruit trees, 
occupy the outskirts. The pleasure grounds of Pittencrieff, of Cavill, Pitfirran, 
Pitliver, and Broomhall (Earl of Eglintoun), on a elevated lawn overlooking 
village of Limekilns, in the neighbourhood, unite to remind one of the scenes 
depicted by the poet Henryson— 


* See Chalmers on Dunfermline Coal Field, Transactions of the Highland Society, 
vol. xiii. 
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“The roseis reid arrayit rone and ryss, 
The primrose and the parpure viola; 
To heir it was a poynt of paradyss, 
Sic myrth the mavyss and the merle cowth ma; 
The blosoms blyth brak up on bank and bra; 
The smell of herbis, and of foulis the ery, 
Contending quha suld have the victory.”* 


‘This ancient town became the seat of government about the time of Malcolm 
Caen-Mohr, and continued to be the favourite residence of the Scottish kings 


down to the union of the crowns— 


“The king sits in Dumfermline tonn, 
Drinking the blude red wine.”’t 


‘The greatest antiquity of Dunfermline is the castle of Malcolm Caen-Mohr, the 
remains of which are still visible on a peninsular eminence jutting into a ravine 
near the town. South-east of the town are the ruins of the palace,t which 
seems to have been a building of great magnificence. The south-west wall 
is all that remains of it. This palace was the birthplace of Charles 1. Tho 
hed in which he was born is preserved in Broomball, the seat of the Earl of 
Elgin, two miles from the town. The last monarch who occupied this palace 
was Charles IT., who lived in it for some time during his campaign in 1650-51. 
‘The Abbey of Dunfermline was founded by Malcolm IIL. and his Queen, 
between 1070 and 1086. It was burned down, excepting the church and cells, 
by Edward I. in 1303. The parts thus spared were much injured at the 
Reformation. In 1589 the Abbey with its lands was erected into a temporal 
lordship, and conferred upon Anne of Denmark, wife of James VI. The 
founder, his queen, and seven other monarchs, were interred within its pre- 
cinets. The nave of the church, which is the only part that has been entire 
for a long time, has been used as a parish church ever since the Reformation. 
In 1818 it was judged expedient to abandon this part of the building, and it 


* “ Among the most eminent Scotsmen of the fifteenth century was ‘ Maister Robert 
Henryson, schoolmaister of Dunfermling.’ He was a poet of considerable funoy, and 
successfully attempted various styles of composition. His longest poem, ‘The Tes- 
tament of the Fair Cresseide, ‘ contains, says Dr. Irving, ‘ many strokes of poetical 
description, which a writer of more than ordinary genius could only have produced,’ 
He wrote a number of fables in verse, which convey useful lessons, but are rather 
prolix. Of these probably the best is ‘The Borrowstoun Mous, and the Landwart 
Mous. His pastoral, ‘Robin and Makyne,’ displays a love of nature and great 
sweetness of versification; and his ‘ Abbey Walk’ is full of serious reflections. The 
learned civilian, Edward Henryson, LL.D., seems to have been the grandson of the 
poet."— Full. Gaz. vol. i. p. 389. 

+ Ballad of Sir Patrick Spens. 

+ “Mr. Paton’s collection of antiquities is most interesting and valuable, and perhaps 
of the kind, unequalled by any in Scotland in the hands of a private collector. It 
consists of several curious and ancient pieces of furniture, believed to have belonged 
to Dunfermline Palace, along with others from Holyrood, Linlithgow, Stirling, and 
Falkland Palaces, Loch Leven Castle, &., collected by Mr. Joseph N. Paton, and con- 
tained in his cottage in Wooer’s Alley, situated at the head of a deep ravine towards 
the north-west of the town. Some articles from this palace, which once belonged to 
the collection, were procured from him some years ago for his late Majesty, George 
IV." —New Stat. Ac., “ Fifeshire,” p. 857. 
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was resolved to build a new parish church, by rebuilding the chancel and 
transepts, which was accordingly done. In clearing away the ruins of the 
ancient choir, the tomb of Robert Bruce,* who was buried here in 1329, was 
discovered. The skeleton of the illustrious monarch was found entire, together 
with the lead in which his body was wrapt, and even some fragments of his 
shroud. He was reinterred with much state by the Barons of the Exchequer, 
immediately under the pulpit of the new church. In the area of the church is 
shown a large marble slab, broken into three pieces, said to be the tombstone 
of Queen Margaret; also six large flat stones, affirmed to mark the graves of 
as many kings. The remains of the Abbey are very extensive, but it is 
generally asserted that the original buildings were much more so. The 
Fratery still retains an entire window much admired for its elegant and com- 
plicated workmanship. Beneath the Fratery there were six and twenty cells, 
many of which still remain. 

In the town are various other places of worship, a guildhall, with a spire 
132 feet in height, town-hall and jail—several publie schools; a flourishing 
mechanics’ institute ; several learned associations and subscription libraries ; 
a savings hank, and branches of the bank of Scotland, British Linen, Com- 
mercial, and Western banks; and a total abstinence society, with in 1852, 
1400 adult and 1716 juvenile members. The linen manufactory here 
dates from the seventeenth century, and since 1788, the finest kinds of 
table linen, diapers, damasks, have been woven at Dunfermline, the finer 
yarns being supplied from Yorkshire and Ireland, and the rest from mills 
in the vicinity, and from Dundee, &e. The weavers work in their own 
houses, and in 1836 there were in Dunfermline and its vicinity, 3517 looms, 
employing upwards of 5000 persons, and estimated to produce goods to the 
annual value of £351,700. Tere are also some breweries, rope, tan, and 
soap works, tobacco factories, and a steam flour mill. There is a weekly 
corn market on Fridays, and ample communication with all parts of the 


* It is generally agreed among historians, that the bodies of the following royal 
personages were buried in Dunfermline— Malcolm III. or Caen-Mohr, and Margaret 
his Queen; Prince Edward, their eldest son; King Edgar, Alexander I., and David 
L, their other sons; Malcolm IV., David’s son; Alexander III.; King Robert Bruce, 
and Elizabeth his Queen. Randolph, Earl of Moray, was likewise interred here. 
According to Fordun, Robert Brace was buried in the middle of the choir. Barbour 
thus describes the inhumation of this illustrious restorer of the Scottish monarchy — 


“They have had him to Dunfermline, 
And him solemnly yirded syne, 
In a fair tomb into the Quire, 
Bishops and Prelats that were there 
Assoilzied him, when the service 
Was done, as they best could devise, 
And syne upon the other day, 
Sorry and wo they went their way; 
And he debowelled was cleanly, 
And also balmed syne full richly — 
And the worthy Lord of Douglas, 
His heart, as if forspoken was, 
Received has in great dewtie, 
With fair and great solemnitie.” 
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empire, by means of the railway lines that join the Scottish Central on the one 
hand, and the Edinburgh, Perth, and Dundee lines on the other. The town 
is governed by a provost, two bailies, a guild magistrate, a treasurer, seventeen 
other councillors, and a town clerk, There are eight incorporated trades. Muni- 
cipal constituency in 1852, 317. Corporation revenue in 1832, £1241. Popula- 
tion of burgh in 1851, 13,861, of whom 6877 males, and 6984 females. Inhab. 
houses, 1191; uninhab. ditto, 50; building, 3. Dunfermline is one of the 
Stirling district of burghs that return an M. P. Constituency in 1851-2, 516. 

Par. ch.* sit. 2051; glb, £34; stip. Ist charge, £299, 11s. Sd.; 2d charge, 
£299, 11s. 8d. Unap. tnds. £755, 16s. 8d, Attend, 700 to 900; Sab. schs. 150; 
senior Sab. morning class, 40. Also St. Andrew’s quoad. sacra ch.; and a 
Chapel of Ease, called the North ch. There are three Free chs. — attend. 
at North Free ch. 500; Sab. schs. 100; attend. at Abbey Free ch. 700; 
Sab. schs. 110. Queen Street U. P. ch. sit. 1642; attend. forenoon, 652; 
afternoon, 873; Sab. schs. 140. Chalmers’ Strect U. P. ch. sit. 430; 
attend. 300; Sab. schs. 185. St. Margaret’s U. P. ch. sit, 979; attend, on 
30th March, 1851 — forenoon, 541; afternoon, 564; Sab. schs. 156. Gil- 
lespie U. P. ch, sit. 520; attend. 470; Sab. schs. 150, Limekilns U. P. 
ch, attend. 600; Sab. schs. 290. Crossford U. P. ch. attend. 250; Sab. 
schs. 70. Epis. ch. attend. on 30th March, 1851— morning, 82; after- 
noon, 85; Sab. schs. 29. Cong. ch. attend. on 30th March, 1851—forenoon, 
83; afternoon, 105.f Inglis Street Bap. ch. attend. 160; Sab. schs. 70. James 
Street Bap. ch. attend. on 30th March, 1851—forenoon, 75; afternoon, 82; 
Sab. schs. 12. Rom. Cath, ch. attend. 400.{ There are also a few Rowites and 
Swedenborgians. Pop. of par. in 1841, 20,217. In 1849 on p. r. 626; cas. 
48; ins. or fat. 27; orph. or des. 57. Assessment, £5841, 11s. 44d.; other 
sources, £185, 6s. 63d.; total, £6026, 17s. 11d. Relief of poor on r. £2569, 
ls. 9d. ; cas. £1744, 13s. 9d. ; med. r. £120, 17s. 9d. ; exp. £915, 3s. 4d. ; total, 
£5353, 6s. 7d. There are several mortifications for the benefit of the poor in 
the town and parish.§ Besides the burgh school there were thirty private schools 


* The celebrated Ralph Erskine, one of the founders of the Secession Church, was 
for a number of years minister of Dunfermline. 

+ “Our church here is only in its infancy, a few months only having elapsed since 
it was regularly formed, and we have no chapel but a rented hall.”— Clergyman’s note. 

¢ “On great festivals, such as Christmas Day and Easter Sunday, it might amount 
to 500. The whole number of Catholics in Dunfermline and the adjoining district 
cannot be fewer than 2500; and it appears to be increasing rather than diminishing 
since the completion of the railway works here. In making this estimate, it is chiefly 
on the baptismal register that I rely, and its evidence is corroborated by all my oppor- 
tunities for observation. From the end of July 1846, when the Catholic mission was 
opened here, till the close of that year, there were 13 baptisms registered; in 1847, 
42; in 1848, 82; in 1849, 105; in 1850, 92; in 1851, till 30th March, 31; supposing that 
there will be as many births during the next nine months as during the last three, 
124. A day school was opened in connection with the mission about a fortnight ago. 
It is conducted by a well-educated and intelligent young man, and already numbers 
45 pupils.” — Clergyman’s note, 3d April, 1851. 

§ “ St, Leonard’s Hospital, which is very ancient, and the founder of which is not 
known. The hospital buildings were situated at the suburb called the Spittal, but 
are long since remoyed. he rent of 64 acres of land were mortified for the main- 
tenance of eight widows, each of whom was entitled to 8 bolls meal, 4 bolls malt, 8 
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in 1837, at fifteen of which attend. was 1434. In 1844 the total number of 
scholars is stated in New Stat. Ac. to have been 2622, 


PARISH OF DUNINO*—4m. S. of St. Andrews, on the road between that 
city and Anstruther, 3 m. long by 13 broad, with a wet moorish surface, com- 
prehending a wild tract of land called King’s Muir, but much improved, and 
covered by above 300 acres of plantations. Coal, freestone, and ironstone. 
Area, 3315 acres, Gross produce in 1793, £2596; in 1836, £11,272. Real 
rental in 1793, £1157; in 1836, £3122.t Assessed property in 1515, £2634; 
in 1842.3, £2965, 9s. 5d. Four heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. Par. ch. 
sit. 224; glb. £28; stip. £202, 6s. 6d. Unap. tnds. £30, 12s. Pop. in 1841, 
471. In 1849 on p. r. 7, Money received, £29, 5s. 11d. Relief of poor on r. 
£28, 6s.; exp. £3, 4s. 6d.; total, £31,10s.6d. Par. schm. salary, maximum; 
attend. in 1837, 43. There are three ruined castles—Draffun, Stravethy, and 
Pittairthy, the east part of which bears the inscription of its erection in 1653, 
by Sir Wm. Bruce of Kinross. 


PARISH OF DYSART ?—On the coast of the Frith of Forth, 12 m. N. N. E. 
of Edinburgh, 4 m. long by 3 broad, with a surface rising gradually from the 
shore of the Frith, and on N. sloping down to the river Orr, which intersects the 
district. The coast is bold and rocky. Coals were wrought 550 years ago,§ and 


lippies fine wheat, 8 lippies of groats, and 2s. of silver annually, and an apartment in 
the hospital. The Marquess of Tweedale exercises the patronage. 2. In 1675, Sir 
Henry Wardlaw of Pitreavie founded an hospital at the village of Mastertown, called 
the Pitreavie Hospital, for the benefit of four widows, with which he burdened a 
portion of the lands of Mastertown. Each widow is to receive 6 bolls meal, or 3 bolls 
groats, and 3 bolls of bear, at the patron’s option, annually, and an apartment in the 
hospital. 3. At the death of the last Episcopal clergyman of the parish in 1710, 600 
merks Scots (£33, Gs. 8d. sterling) was found in the poors’ box, whieh was mortified 
for the use of the poor, The town pays the interest yearly, one-half to the poor of 
the burgh, and the other half to the poor of the landward part of the parish. 4. John 
Reid, a shopkeeper in the burgh, mortified some land for the use of poor persons who 
had at one time been in good worldly circumstances, under the management of cer- 
tain trustees. The revenues belonging to this mortification have been greatly in- 
creased from the feuing of the land; and in 1827, the yearly rental was £140 sterling. 
The guildry and the different incorporations also give weekly or monthly allowances 
from their funds to decayed members, and widows of members of their several 
bodies.” — Full, Gaz. vol. i. p. 395. 
* Presb. of St. Andrews— Synod of Fife. Patron, United College, St. Andrews. 
P. Tl. St. Andrews. t See Old and New Statistical Accounts. 
} Presb. of Kirkealdy — Synod of Fife. Patron, Earl of Rosslyn. P. 'T. Kirkealdy. 
§ The coal is said to have had periodical eruptions, especially in 1662, which 
Buchanan describes in his Franciseanus with his usual elegance — 
“Campus erat late incultus, non floribus horti 
Arrident, non messe agri, non frondibus arbos: 
Vix sterilis siccis vestitur arena myricis; 
Et pecorum rara in solis vestigia terris; 
Vicini Deserta yocant. Ibi saxea subter 
Antra tegunt nigras vuleania semina cautes; 
Sulphureis passim concepta incendia venis, 
Fumiferam volvunt nebulam, piceoque vapore 
Semper anhelat humus; caecisque inelusa cavernis 
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continue to be so on the estate of the Earl of Rosslyn. The coal is 21 feet thick, 
but divided by thin shale into six beds. Ironstone lies below the coal; and 
there are also limestone and freestone quarries. Area, 3054 acres Scots, the 
whole of which are in tillage, except about 460 under wood. Rent, about £2, 4s. 
per acre. Assessed property in 1842-3, £10,775, 6Gs.4d. Four heritors of £100 
Scots valued rent. Besides the burgh of Dysart, four villazes—Pathhead, Sin- 
clairtown (a station on the Edinburgh, Perth, and Dundee Railway), Galatown, 
and Dysart. The town of Dysart is mentioned in Scottish history as early as 
the Danish invasion of Tife in 874, It consists of several narrow thoroughfares 
meeting in a central open space, the High Street being lined with several 
antique houses, the front of which have a variety of inscriptions and dates. On 
its W. side is Dysart House, the seat of the Earl of Rosslyn; and near the 
town is the castle of Ravenscraig,* situated on a rock, projecting into the sea, 
Dysart was in early times so prosperous a place as to be called “ Little Hel- 
land,” and was famous for its manufacture and export of salt.t It is mentioned 
in 1546 as one of the principal trading towns on the coast of Fife. A few 
brigs and sloops are all that now belong to it, and occasionally vessels from 
Holland or the Baltie repair to its harbour, Manufactures of ticking and 
cheeks, to the value of about £150,000 a-year; and in 1536 the number of looms 
was 2088. There is a flax spinning mill, a trade in coal and building stone, 
and about 100,000 tons of flax are raised annually in parish. There is also a 
rope work and a patent slip dock for repair of vessels. The burgh was, some 
years ago, disfranchised, on account of some informality in the Michaelmas elee- 
tious, but it is now governed by a council who elect a provost and two bailies. 
Corporation revenue in 1850-1, £644, 3s, 8d. Pop. of burgh in 1851, S041. 
Dysart is one of the Kirkealdy parliamentary district of burghs; constituency 
in 1851-2, 186. It gives the title of Earl to the Tollemache family.{ Par. ch. 
Flamma furens, dum lactando penetrare sub auras 
Conatur, totis passim spiracula campis 
Findit, et ingenti tellurem pandit hiatu; 
Teter odor tristisque habitus faciesque locorum.” 
Tennant thus epostrophises Dysart in his Anster Fair — 
“hen from her coal-pits Dysart vomits forth 
Her subterranean men of colour dun, 
Poor human mould-warps, doom’d to scrape in earth, 
Cimmerian people, strangers to the sun; 
Gloomy as soot, with faces grim and swarth 
They march most sourly, leering every one, 
Yet very keen at Anster loan to share 
The merriments and sports to be accomplished there.” 


* It is alluded to in the ballad of Rosabelle in the Lay of the Last Minstrel. 

+ Hence the proverb, “to carry saut to Dysart,” was like “carrying coals to 
Newcastle.” Ls 

+ William Murray, the son of the parish minister of Dysart, and an intimate asso- 
ciate in youth of Charles T., was raised by that sovereign to the title of Earl of Dysart 
and Lord Huntingtower, in the year 1€43. During the civil wars he was much em- 
ployed in negotiations of importance. He left two daughters, the eldest of whom 
enjoyed the title, and married first Sir Lionel Tollemache of Helmingham, in the 
county of Suffolk, and afterwards the truly infamous Duke of Landerdale. By tho 
first there was left a family, who inherited the honours. 
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sit. 1600; charge collegiate, joint stip. £471, 6s.; attend. on 30th March, 1851, 
738; Sab. schs. 250. Unap. tnds. £615, 4s. 8d. A Chapel of Ease at Path- 
head ; attend. on 30th March 1851, 500; Sab. schs. 180. There are also a Free 
and an U.P. ch. Pop. in 1841, 7591. In 1849 on p. r. 272; ins. or fat. 9; 
orph. or des, 21. Assess. £1218, 6s. 74d.; other sources, £26, 15s. 53d.; 
total, £1245, 2s. 1d. Relief of poor on r. £1016, 17s. 10d.; med. r. £20, 14s. 
10d.; exp. £126, 17s. 103d.; tot. £1164, 10s. 63d. Parish or burgh schm. 
salary, maximum; attend. in 1837, 78; fourteen private schools, at cight of 
which attend. 598. 


PARISH OF ELIE*—On the Frith of Forth, forming the Bay of Elie, 2) m. 
§.S.E. of Colinsburgh, 2 m. long and about 1 broad, with a flat but well culti- 
vated surface. The promontories which form the two extremities of the bay con- 
sist of amygdaloid and basalt, the latter exhibiting sometimes a columnar struc- 
ture. To the E. is asmall promontory, near the extremity of which is situated a 
bed of marine shells.t Area, 1590 ac., of which above 50 have never been 
cultivated, and about 70 are under wood. Assessed property in 1815, £3857 ; 
in 1842-3, £3661, Gs. Rental in 1836, £2665. Three heritors of £100 Scots 
valued rent. The village has an excellent harbour and pier. Elie House 
(Sir W. C, Anstruther), stands close to the town; and in the vicinity are the 
ruins of Ardross Castle. The beach is here fine and sandy, and attracts 
visitors in the bathing season. Par. ch. sit. 610; glb. £28; stip. £149, 8s. 8d.; 
attend. about 400: Sab. schs. about 60. Cong. ch. attend.—forenoon, 70; after- 
noon, 60; evening, 160; Sab. schs. 17. There is also a Free ch. Pop. in 
1841, 907. In 1849 on p.r. 22; cas. 5; orph. ordes.2. Money reed. £190, 
18s, 5d. Relief of poor on r, £120), 3s, 4d.; cas. £12, 15s. 3d.; med. r. £7, 7s. ; 
exp. £54, 2s. 8d.; tot. £154, 5s. 3d. Par, schm. salary, maximum ; attend. in 
1837, 85. Two private schools. 


PARISH OF FALKLAND {t—22 m. N.N.W. of Edinburgh, including the E. 
Lomond Hill (1466 ft.), from the base of which the land stretches N. into the 
Howe of the county; 5 m. long by 24 broad; and from a heathy, swampy 
waste, and the scene of a royal park, conyerted by drainage and other agricul- 
tural appliances into arable ground bearing excellent grain crops. Area about 
12,000 acres. Assessed property in 1815, £8144; in 1842-3, £8605, 18s. 7d. 
Fourteen heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. Besides the town of Falk- 
land, two vills.—Newton of Falkland, and Fruchie, most of the inhabitants 
of which are linen weavers. Falkland Road is a station on the Edinburgh, 
Perth, and Dundee Railway. The town of Falkland is of an antique 
primitive character, and is situated at the N. base of the E. Lomond Hill, 
which so far overshadows it, that it hides the sun from the inhabitants dur- 
ing the winter solstice. The chief, if not the only object of attraction in 
Falkland is the Royal Palace, which stands at E. end of the town on its N. side, 


* Presb. of St. Andrews —Synod of Fife. Patron, Sir W. C. Anstruther, Bart. 
P. T. Colinsburgh. 

t See Geological Transactions for 1835. 

¢ Presbytery of Cupar — Synod of Fife. Patron, Bruce of Falkland. Post Town, 
Falkland. 
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lining with its enclosing wall part of the street. It was a favourite hunting 
seat of the Scottish monarchs, ‘The chief part of the present edifice, which is 
in good repair, and inhabited by the hereditary keeper (O. T. Bruce of Falk- 
land), was built by James V., who died here. Here David of Rothesay was 
murdered or starved to death.* It is indeed a monument of regal splendour, 
ambition, turbulence, and misfortune, of other days. Well might Mr. Leighton, 
in his Fife Illustrated, exclaim—“ Here we see all that remains of the Royal 
Palace of Falkland, where so many of Scotland's sovereigns of the Stewart race 
sought pleasant retirement from the cares of governing a turbulent kingdom, 
or of attempting to reconcile the differences of a still more turbulent nobility. 
How often have these grey walls resounded with music and dancing! How 
often been the scene of hospitable feast, and long protracted, yet merry wassail ! 
Over these fields which skirt the Eden—then a royal forest—our ancient kings 
followed the chase with hound and horn, or flew the hawk at its winged prey, 
At one time the only sound heard throughout these forest glades was the wild 
buck’s bell, or the call of the various birds which then frequented them to their 
mates; at another they were the scene of mirth and sport. ‘There the proudest 
names in Scotland’s history followed their prince in peaceful and animating 
sport. There beauty took the field, hawk on arm, and knightly valour bowed 
subservient to its influence. But, alas! Falkland Palace was not always a 
scene of joy ; we think on James IV., James V., and the beautiful Mary; and 
we think of crime, of folly, of misery, captivity, and early death.” Falkland 
gives the title of Viscount to the English family of Carey. Stip. £266, 19s, 8d. 
Unap. tnds. £899, 9s. ld.t Attend. 900; Sab. schs. 277. U.P. ch. at Fruchie 2 
attend. 250; Sab. schs. 60. Cong. ch. attend. above 60; Sab. schs. 37, Pop. 
in 1841, 2586, In 1849 on p.r. 72; cas. 40; ins. or fat, 4; orph. or des. 1. 
Assess. £314, 18s. 9d.; other sources, £35, 15s, 1}d.; total, £350, 13s. 102d. 
Relief of poor on r, £285, 8s. 8d.; cas, £10, 6s. 7d.; med. r. £33, 12s. 63d. ; 
exp. £44, 12s, 93d.; total, £374, Os. 7d. Par. schm. salary, maximum; attend. 
in 1837, 95. Fruchie sch. attend. 130. Three other schools. Spankie of the 
English Bar, and Richard Cameron, founder of the Cameronian body, were 
natives of Falkland. 


PARISH OF FERRYPORT-ON-CRAIG{—In N. E. part of the county, on S. 
side of estuary of the Tay, here crossed by a ferry of the Edinburgh, Perth, 
and Dundee Railway, 11 m. N, E. of Cupar. Here is one of the Tay light- 
houses ; lat. 56° 29 N.,, long. 2° 49’ W. Area about 2026 ac. Scots. Assess. 
property in 1815, £3386 ; in 1842-3, £3191, 6s. 3d. Realrentabout £2500. One 
heritor of £100 Scots valued rent. The village of Ferryport-on-Craig, now 
called Tayport, with a pop. in 1851 of 2051, and stands opposite the village of 
Broughty. A useful road was some years back cut along the face of the banks 
to Newport. Parish ch. sit. 850; glb. £35; stip. £159, 13s.; attend. 240; Sab, 
schs., 50. There is also an U.P. ch. Parish schm. salary £30; attend. in 
1837, 70. ‘Iwo other sehs., attend. 144. 

* See Sir Walter Scott's Fair Maid of Perth. 

} A yictual stipend of bear is paid in lieu of manse and glebe. — Parliamentary 


Paper, 1849. ’ 
t Presb. of St. Andrews— Synod of Fife, Patron, Crown. P.T. Cupar. 
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PARISH OF FLISK*—On the Tay, 5 m. N. N. W. of Cupar, 4m. long by 
1 broad, with some finely cultivated fields rising from the Tay to the summit of 
the hilly range which bounds this side of Fife. Area, 3} sq.m. There is no 
vill. or factory. Here are the large and fine ruins of Bambriech Castle, the 
ancient seat of the Rothes family, one-third of which noble structure has been 
used as stones by the neighbouring Goths for building purposes. Assessed pro- 
perty in 1815, £2820; in 1842-3, £3026, 14s. 1d. Three heritors of £100 Scots 
valued rent. Par. ch. sit. 153; glb. £1, 13s. 4d.; stipend, £151, 11s. ; attend. 
110; Sab. schs. 30.t Pop. in 1841, 270. In 1849 on p. r. 4. Money received, 
£40, 17s. 934d. Relief of poor on r. £34, 14s. 11d.; medical relief, £2, 17s. 8d. ; 
exp. £3, 5s,; total, £40, 17s. 7d. Parish schm. salary, maximum ; attend, in 
1837, 41. 


PARISH OF FORGAN {—On the Tay, opposite Dundee, with which it com- 
municates by a steam boat ferry,§ 5} m. long, by 2 broad ; presenting a suc- 
cession of heights (the highest grounds in par, rising about 300 ft, above the 
Tay) and hollows well cultivated and beautifully wooded. Some handsome 


* Presb. of Cupar — Synod of Fife. Patron, Earl of Zetland. P. T. Cupar. 

+ For Flisk Criech Free Church, see parish of Criech. 

+ Presb. of St. Andrews— Synod of Fife. Patron, Crown, P. 'l'. Newport. 

§ “Previous to 1922, there were two ferries across the Tay, one at Newport and 
one at Woodhaven, about a mile to the west; and from 1790, when a new turnpike 
road was made to the latter place, till 1808, it was the ferry chiefly resorted to, 
Another turnpike having been constructed in that year to Newport, which rendered 
it the most convenient point for passengers from the south, that place became in time 
the principal resort, and the ferry at Woodhaven became much less frequented. Up 
to this time the boats used were small and inconvenient, and the ferry was not always 
accomplished without considerable danger. In 1819 an Act of Parliament was ob- 
tained, by which trustees connected with the two counties of Fife and Forfar were 
appointed, with authority to erect new piers, and to procure boats better fitted for 
the passage, and otherwise to improve and regulate the ferry. In 1922 a steam boat 
was placed upon the ferry, which at first plied alternately between Woodhaven and 
Newport; but in 1622, the passage to Woodhaven was discontinued, after which the 
intercourse at the ferry began rapidly to increase. A new Act of Parliament was 
rendered necessary, to entitle the trustees to substitute one landing place, and erect 
the necessary piers at Newport and at Dundee Ferry. Harbours were accordingly 
formed at these places, and new ani improved steam boats have since been placed 
upon the station, so that this ferry, from being one of the worst and most dangerous, 
soon became one of the most safe and convenient in the kingdom.”— Full. Gaz. p. 571. 
On the Tayport terminus of the Edinburgh, Perth, and Dundee Railway, great 
improvements have lately been effected by means of docks, bydraulie cranes, and 
other apparatus, for the transport of goods and passengers across the ferry of a mile 
to Broughty Castle. The Frith of ay, which is here narrowed to the above span, 
expands above this gorge almost into the character and dimensions of an inland lake, 
except that the tide runs high in its bosom, although immediately round the point of 
Brouglity there is a safe and secure roadstead in almost all weathers. ‘The coast of 
Forfarshire, seen from Tayport, possesses an animated and populous as well as fine 
appearance, houses thickly studding the bauks till they become concentrated in the 
dusky masses, steeples, masts, and chimney stalks of “ Bonnie Dundee.” On the 
Tayport side, Scotseraig House (W. S. Dougal, Esq.), and the Upper Lights of Tay, 
are succeeded by a ridge of heights which run up beyond Newport, the seat of the 
ordinary Tay Ferry, opposite Dundee, to and from which steamers eress hourly. 
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marine villas have been built on the slopes to the river, which command fine 
views of Dundee and the coast of Forfar; and a great improvement has been 
made by cutting a road to Ferryport-on-Craig (now called Tayport). Area 
about 5000 ac., of which about 400 are under wood. Assess. property in 1815, 
£6064; in 1842-3, £7914, 3s. 3d. Six heritors of £100 Scots valued rent, 
Vill. of Newport is beautifully situated on the banks of the Tay. A brewery, 
some linen weaving, and the salmon fishery, which produce about £150 annu- 
ally, employ several hands. Par. ch. sit. 350; glb. £25; stip. £230, 19s. 8d. ; 
attend. on 30th March 1851, 200, not including Sunday schs., amounting to 33. 
Newport Free ch., attend. 320; Sab. schools, 60, Cong. ch., attend. 80; Sab. 
schs. 37. Pop. in 1841, 1219. In 1849 on p.r. 25; casual, 6; ins. or fat. 7. 
orph. or des. 6. Money received, £236, 13s. 11d. Relief of poor on r. £207, 
17s. 7d. ; casual, £2,1Ss.; med. r. £10; exp. £10, 7s. 6d.; total, £231, 3s. 1d. 
Par, schm, salary, maximum; attend. in 18387, 103. 


PARISH OF INVERKEITHING AND ROSYTH*—On the N. shore of the 
Frith of Forth, 10 m. W, N. W. of Edinburgh, a portion jutting as a peninsu- 
lated promontory into the Frith, W. from which a part lies along the sea-shore ; 
whilst E. from the promontory an equally large part stretches inland. The 
bay of St. Margaret’s Hope,t and the islet of Inch Garvie,{ in the gut between 
N, and §. Queensferry, are within par. The whole par. is in a state of high 
cultivation, and consists, for the most part, of fine undulating fertile fields. 
Sandstone and limestone are quarried, Assessed property in 1515, £5615; in 
1842-3, £7430, 15s. Seven heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. Besides the 
burgh, two vills., North Queensferry and Hillend. North Queensferry is on the 
promontory of the Cruiks, principally occupied by the boatmen of the ferry, 
who hold their houses in feu under the Marquess of Tweedale, as successor of 
the abbot of Dunfermline. It was here, where there is now a lazaretto, Oliver 
Cromwell landed, on crossing the Frith of Forth, July 17, 1651. In the imme- 
diate neighbourhood are the ruins of Rosythe Castle (noticed in Sir W. Scott’s 
Abbot), a huge square tower close by the sea. It was, in its days of pride, the 
seat of that branch of the Stuart family from which Oliver Cromwell was 
descended. he ferry is about 1} m. broad, and the Frith here is disturbed 
by strong counter currents. The burgh of Inverkeithing is of great antiquity. 
By its first existing charter from William the Lion the town obtained juris- 
diction over a very extensive tract of country, but its importance is now greatly 
diminished. It was frequently the residence of David I., and of Queen Anna- 
bella Drummond, wife of Robert ITI. ; and an antique house is still pointed out 
which she is said to have inhabited.g ‘The town stands on an eminence over- 


* Presb. of Dunfermline —Synod of Fife. Patron, Lady Baird Preston. P. T. 
Inverkeithing. 

+ This bay lies between the promontory called the Cruiks and Rosythe Castle, 
and derives its name from the circumstance of the Princess Margaret, sister of Edgar 
Atheling, afterwards consort of Malcolm Caen-Mohr, having been wrecked there in 
her flight from England, immediately after the Norman Conquest. 

t Vide ante, p. 392. ; : 

§ In this neighbourhood a battle was fought between the English parliamentary 
army, under the command of Lambert, and that of the Scottish loyalists, in which 
the latter were defeated. A rill traversing the valley where the conflict took place, 
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looking the bay; and a number of houses skirt the harbour, built in a neat villa 
style. Near it are some foundries, mills, tanneries, brickworks, and a ship- 
building yard. Registered vessels in 1843, 28; tonnage, 1356. It is govern- 


ed by a council of twelve, who elect a provost and two bailies. Municipal — 


constituency in 1852, 43. Corporation revenue in 1850-1, £552, 19s. Pop. of 
burgh in 1851, 1814 ; males, 848; females, 966. Inhab. houses, 239; uninhab. 
ditto, 8; building, 1. Inverkeithing is one of the Stirling district of burghs; 
constituency in 1851-2, 46. Par. ch. sit. about 1000; glib. £40; stip. £276, 
7s. 4d. Unap. tnds. £29, 13s.1ld. U. P. ch., attend. 700; Sab. schs. about 85. 
Pop. of par. in 1841, 2530, In 1849 on p. x. 78; cas. 17; ins. or fat. 2; orph. 
or des, 6. Assess. £468, 16s. 4d. Relief of poor on r., £433, 16s. 73d.; cas. £17, 
&s. 8d.; med. r. £20; exp. £57, 11s. 4d.; total, £528, 16s. 73d. Besides the 
par. sch., there were, in 1837, 4 private schs., attended by 202. 


PARISH OF KEMBACK*—4 m. E. of Cupar, between St. Andrews and 
Cupar, and separated from Leuchars by the river Eden, 3 m. long by 1 to 2 
broad, and composing one of the richest and most beautiful districts in the 
county, being intersected by the romantic and interesting valley of Dura Den, 
The rocks are sandstone, ironstone, shale, and trap. Here there is a very fine 
section of the sandstone, which is about 400 feet thick, and of bright yellow 
colour above, variegated with red, and mixed with marls below. Along with 
scales of the Holoptychius, others of a species of Pterichthys, different from 
those in the lower red sandstone, and also several yet undescribed species of 
fishes, occur. The red sandstone is here separated from the coal formation by 
a greenstone dike, in or near which a vein of galena is found. Below this 
yellow rock is a bed of concretionary limestone, or cornstone as it is called, 
destitute of all organic remains. Some portions of it are compact and of a 
grey or yellowish green colour, but in general it is a conglomerate much mixed 
with sand and siliceous veins, so as to become a kind of chert. Area about 
1850 ac. Scots. Assess. property in 1515, £3441; in 1842-3, £3515, 2s. Four 
heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. A village at Dura Den. Two spinning 
mills, a bone mill, &e. Par. ch. glb. £24; stip. £157, 7s. Pop. in 1841, 778. 
In 1849 on p. r. 21; cas. 10; orph. or des. 1. Money reed. £86, 1s. 1d. Re- 
lief of poor on r. £75, 2s. 104d. ; cas. £1, 16s. 6d.; med. x. £4; exp. £11, 13s. 
ld. ; total, £92, 13s. 34d. Par. schm. salary, maximum; attend. in 1837, 36. 
One private school, attend. 57. 


PARISH OF KENNOWAY+t—7 m. 8. of Cupar, 4 m. long by above 34 
broad, commanding a most extensive view to S. and S. E., and under the most 


called the Pinkerton Burn, is said to have run red with blood for three days, in con- 
sequence of the slaughter, which, according to all accounts, was prodigious. In the 
picturesque language of the old people of Inverkeithing, the plain was “like a hairst 
field with corpses ;” that is, a field thickly strewed with newly cut sheaves of grain. 
The chief of the clan Maclean here lost six sons, each of whom came up successively 
to defend him, and was successively cut down. —See the “ Fair Maid of Perth.” 

* Presb. of St. Andrews— Synod of Fife. Patron, United College, St. Andrews. 
P. 'T. Cupar. 

t Presb. of Kirkcaldy — Synod of Fife. Patron, Crown. P, 'T. Markinch. 


— 
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productive tillage and beautiful plantations. Coal and freestone are wrought. 
Area, 3750 acres, most of which are arable. Assessed property in 1815, £5251; 
in 1842-3, £3515, 2s. Ten heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. Three vills— 
Kennoway, Star, and Baneton, inhabited by a number of weavers. Par. ch. 
sit. 463; glb. £20; stip. £242, 17s. Attend. on 30th March, 1851—forenoon, 
382; afternoon, 353; Sab. schs. 75. Unap. tnds. £9, 13s. U.P. ch. attend. 
on 30th March, 1851, 350; Sab. schs. 54. There is also an U. 0. S. ch. Pop. 
in 1841, 2044. In 1849 on p.r. 48; cas, 8; ins. or fat. 3; orph, or des. 4. 
Assess. £349, 8s. 103d. ; other sources, 10s.; total, £349, 18s. 104d. Relief of 
poor on r, £237, 16s. Sd.; cas. £4, 3s.; med. r. £21, 4s.; exp. £53; total, 
£316, 3s. 8d. Par, schm, salary, maximum; attend. in 1837, 118. Three 
other schools, attend, 130. 


PARISH OF KETTLE*—5} m. 8. W. of Cupar, 8 m. long by a breadth 
yarying from # to 33 m., forming a large portion of the rich and beautiful 
territory, on N. side, of the Howe of Fife. On the Eden, which bounds the dis- 
trict on N., the soil is sandy, with a mossy surface. At S.E. extremity are 
the remains of Clatto Tower. Area, 9} sq. m. Assessed property in 1815, 
£7047 ; in 1842-3, £8674, 14s. 8d. Eleven heritors of £100 Scots valued 
rent, Five vills.— Kettle, with Burnside and Bankton Park close adjoining ; 
Balmalcomb, and Coalton-of-Burnturk, the inhabitants of which are extensively 
employed in linen weaving. In 1838 about 400 hand looms. Parish is tra- 
versed by the Edinburgh, Perth, and Dundee Railway. Par. ch. sit. 1200; 
glb. £3; stip. £268, 15s.; attend. 600; communicants, 750; Sab. schs. 70. 
Unap. tnds. £4, Os. 9d. U.P. ch. attend. 450; Sab. schs. 80. Kettle and 
Cults Free ch. (see parish of Cults). Pop. in 1541,.2312, In 1849 on p. r. 57; 
eas. 3; ins. or fat. 3; orph. or des. 4. Assess. £296, 5s. Sd.; other sources, 
£5, 7s.; total, £301, 12s. 3d. Relief of poor on r. £250, 12s.; cas. £1, 7s. 9d.; 
med. r. £18, 1s. 6d.; exp. £32, 2s. 9d.; total, £302, 4s. Par. schm. salary, 
maximum; attend. in 1837, $0. Three other schools, attend. 143. 


PARISH OF KILCONQUHAR + —11 miles 5. E. of Cupar, of an oblong form, 
7 miles from N. to S., by a breadth varying from half a mile to 5 miles, with 
a diversified aspect, having a flat and sandy surface towards the sea, and ris- 
ing gradually to north for about 2 miles, the rest being of an upland character, 
Dunikier Law, 750 feet, being the highest elevation. Kilconquhar Loch is 
a beautiful sheet of water, 2 of a mile long, and about the same breadth, 
encircled with wood, with two small islets, and much resorted to by wild 
swans. The coal formation pervades the whole of parish, the annual gross 
produce of coal and lime being above £6000. Assessed property in 1815, 
£10,357; in 1842-3, £10,997, 14s. Twelve heritors of £100 Scots yalued rent. 
The burgh of Earlsferry is in this parish, and is governed by a council of nine, 
who elect two bailies. There are also the villages of Kileonquhar, Colinsburgh 
(in which there is an agency of the Commercial Bank, a weekly mkt, and two 
fairs), and Barnyards. A considerable number of weayers reside in the villages. 


* Prosb. of Cupar— Synod of Fife. Patron, Crown. P. T. Kettle. 
+ Presb. of St. Andrews — Synod of Fife. Patron, Earl of Crawford and Balcarres. 


P. T. Colinsburgh. 
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Par. ch. is a very elegant structure, with a spire 80 feet high, sit. 1030; glb. £27; 
stip. £314, 16s. 8d. Unap. tnds. £246, 11s. 2d. Attend. 800; Sab. schs. 130. 
Chapel of Ease at Largoward, sit. 400; attend. on 30th March, 1851, 144; 
Sab. schs. 30, U. P. chs. at Kileonquhar and Colinsburgh. Pop. in 1841, 
2605. In 1849 on p. r. 100; cas. 82; ins, or fat. 2; orph. or des. 3. Assess. 
£435, 17s. 6d.; other sources, £113, 13s.; total, £549, 10s. 6d. Relief of poor 
on r. £368, 19s. O}d.; cas. £34, 18s. 9d. ; med. r. £23, 9s. 114d.; exp. £71, Os. 


6d.; total, £498, Ss. 5d. Par. schm, salary, maximum; attend. in 1837, 124, 
Six private schools, at four of which attend. 280, 


PARISH OF KILMANY*—5 m. N. N. E. of Cupar, of irregular form, 6} m, 
long, comprehending some romantic localities and pleasant valleys, formed by 
branches of the Ochils. The Motray and Cluthie water parish, Area about 
4700 ac., above 250 of which are planted and the rest arable. Ten heritors of 
£100 Scots valued rent. Assessed property in 1815, £6805; in 1842-3, 
£7937, 5s. 8d. Two vills., Kilmany and Rathillet. N. of the former is Goule’s 
Den, which presents romantic scenes amidst its lovely foliage, waterfalls, and 
rocky fissures. Par. ch.f sit. 330; glb. £30; stip. £225, 7s.11d. There is an 
U.P. ch. at Rathillet. Pop. in 1541, 659. In 1549 on p. r. 10; cas.3. Money 
received, £87, 10s.11d. Relief of poor on r, £64, 18s. 230.; cas, £4, 9s. 3d. ; 
med. r. £6, 19s.; exp. £5, 6s. 6d.; total, £81, 13s. 04d. Parish schm. salary, 
maximum ; attend. in 1837, 74. ‘T'wo other schs., attend. 77. 


PARISH OF KILRENNYt—On the N. E. shore of the Frith of Forth, 8} m. 
8. S. E. of St. Andrews, running 3 m. along the coast, which is bold, rocky, and 
perforated with caves, with a depth inland of nearly the same dimensions. 
Area about 2400 ac., all of which are under tillage, except a few ac. around 
the villages, or along the coast. Assess. property in 1815, £6805; in 1842-3, 
£5805, 4s. 10d. Six heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. Nether Kilrenny or 
Cellardykes is a burgh town, and Upper Kilrenny only village. Pop. of burgh 
in 1851, 1860; males, 878 ; females, 982. Inhabited houses, 248; uninhab. 4; 
building, 1. Kilrenny is one of the St. Andrews district of burghs returning an 
M.P. Constituency in 1251-2, 49. Corporation revenue in 1850-51, £45, 12s, 
Par, ch. sit. 800; glb. £27, 10s.; stip. £269, 2s. 2d. Unap, tnds., £218, 13s. 3d, 
Pop. of par. in 1841, 2039, In 1849 on p. r, 41; cas. 6; ins. or fat. 1; orph. 
ordes.1. Assess, £335, 11s. 73d; other sources, £18, 5s.; tot. £353, 16s. 73d. 
Relief of poor on r. £280, 11s. 34d.; casual, £6, 1s. 5d.; med. r. £17, 16s. 7d.; 
exp. £56, Ids. 6d.; total £361, 3s. 94d. Par. schm. salary, maximum ; attend. 
in 1837, 80. Two private schs., attend. 140, 


PARISH OF KINGHORN §—On the Frith of Forth, 3 miles S. S. W. of 
Kirkcaldy ; extending along the coast about 3 miles, and stretching rather more 


4 * Presb. of Cupar— Synod of Fife. Patron, United College, St. Andrews. P. T. 
upar. 

t Here Dr. Chalmers commenced his ministerial labours, 

+ Presb. of St. Andrews—Synod of Fife. Patron, Sir W.C. Anstruther, Bart, 
P. T. Anstruther. : 


§ Presb. of Kirkcaldy — Synod of Fife. Patron, Earl of Strathmore. P.T. Kinghorn. 


_ 
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into the interior, and comprehending the island of Inchkeith.* The surface of 
parish is beautifully diversified by rising grounds, and is in a high state of cul- 
tivation. Kinghorn Loch covers about twenty acres. Alexander’s Craig, about 
a mile W. from Kinghorn, is a fine example of igneous and stratified forma- 
tions—slate-clay covered by amygdaloid and basalt, and on the south-east tufa, 
containing fragments of the slate-clay converted into jasper, and also charred 
coal. In a limestone quarry behind it, this rock alternates with sandstone, 
slate-clay containing many beautiful fossil plants, and a bed of amygdaloidal 
claystone. Area aboye 5000 acres. Assessed property in 1515, £10,863; in 
1842-3, £7410, 5s. &d. Eleven heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. The 
burgh of Kinghorn is irregularly built. It is governed by a council of nine, 
who elect a provost and two bailies. It has, however, a town-hall, a jail, a 
handsome school-house, and an active linen manufacture. There is a small 
harbour at Kinghorn and another at Pettyeur. Kinghorn is a station on 
the Edinburgh, Perth, and Dundee Railway. About one mile W. is the spot 
where Alexander III. was killed by a fall from his horse in March 1285, 
Below the town are the remains of Seafield Castle. Pop. of Kinghorn in 1851, 
1568; males, 622; females, 946. Inhab. houses, 174; uninhab. do. 6. Cor- 
poration revenue in 1850-51, about £400. Kinghorn is one of the Kirkcaldy 
district of burghs returning an M.P. Constituency in 1851-2, 36. Par. ch. 
sit. 700; glb. £19; stip. £250, 6s. 11d. Unap. tnds. £538, 5s. 3d. Free ch. 
at village of Invertiel; sit. 800; attend. 410; Sab. schs. 140. U. P. ch.; sit. 
554. Attend. on 30th March 1851 —forenoon, 107 ; afternoon, 120; Sab. schs. 
13. Pop. of parish in 1841, 2935, In 1849 on p. r. 86; cas. 3; ins. or fat. 1; 
orph. or des. 4. Assess. £355, 10s. 53d. Relief of poor on r. £364, 19s. 6d.; 
cas. 6s. 6d.; med. r, £21, 11s.; exp. £58, 7s. 5d.; total, £445, 4s. 5d. Parish 
schm, salary, minimum. Attend, in 1837, 125. Two private schs., attend. 
108. A museum is attached to the parish or burgh school, containing mine- 
ralogical and geological specimens, &c. 


PARISH OF KINGLASSIE{—5 m. N. N. W. of Kirkcaldy, 4 m. long by 
2 to 4 broad ; a hilly range separating the bulk of par. from the vale of the 
Leven on N., and from these uplands the grounds spreading away into an 
arable yale. The Leyen bounds par. on N., and the Orr and Lochty intersect 
it. Area, above 5000 ac. Assess. property in 1815, £6019; in 1842-3, £7456, 
17s. 4d. Nine heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. The inhabitants of King- 
lassie yill., through which the Lochty flows, are chiefly weavers. It has two 
annual fairs. Par. ch. sit. 350; glb. £18; stip. £236, 19s. 2d. Unap., tnds, 
£314, 14s, 4d. Free ch. attend. about 170; Sab. schs. 42. Pop. in 1841, 1156. 
In 1849 on p.r. 26; cas. 10; ins. or fat. 2; orph. or des. 1. Money received, 
£162, 6s. 10d. Relief of poor on r. £155, 4s, 3d.; cas. £3, 12s. Sd. ; med. r. 
£18, 3s. 8hd.; exp. £12, Is, 4d.; total, £189, 1s. 83d. Parish schm. salary, 
maximum ; attend. in 1837, 128. One private school, attend. 45, 


* A small rocky island, with some tolerable grazing, 3 m. 8. of Kinghorn, with 
lighthouse in its centre. Light revolving. Lat. 56° 2’ N., long. 3° 8’ W. It is covered 
with rabbits, and its shores abound with shell-tish.— Vide ante, p. 392. : 

+ Presb. of Kirkcaldy — Synod of Fite. Patron, Earl of Rothes. P.'T. Kirkcaldy. 
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PARISH OF KINGSBARNS*—6 m. E. S. E. of St. Andrews, being nearly a 
square of 4 m., arable and productive, but of an inferior soil towards W. Free- 
stone, limestone, and ironstone. Area above 3000 ac. Assess. property in 
1815, £7065 ; in 1842-8, £7848, 15s.11d. Eight heritors of £100 Scots valued 
rent. On S&S. E. of vill. stands Cambo House, and near N. boundary of par. is 
Pitmilly, the residence of Lord Pitmilly, late one of the senators of the College 


of Justice. Par. ch. sit. 650; glb-£29, 15s.; stip. £267, 8s. 10d. Unap. tnds., © 


£195, 15s. 5d. Pop. in 1841, 968. In 1849 on p. r, 24; cas. 10; ins.cor. fat. 
1. Money received, £184, 13s. 2d. Relief of poor on r. £140, 7s. 10d.; cas. 
£5, Os. 6d.; med. r. £7, 6s. 7d.; exp. £12, 14s.; total, £165, Ss. 11d. Parish 
schm. salary, £34, 4s. 44d.; attend. in, 1837, 75. One private sch., attend. 80. 


PARISH OF KIRKCALDY+— On the N. shore of the Frith of Forth, 6 m. 
N. E. of Burntisland, and 11 N, of Edinburgh, the landward part of the parish 
being merely a stripe of territory stretching to N. for about 2 m., and generally 
less than 1 m. in breadth. Area, 1050 ac. of which 195 are planted. Assess. 
property in 1815, £9374; in 1842-3, £18,238, 17s. 4d. Six heritors of £100 
Scots valued rent. ‘The burgh of Kirkcaldy occupies a somewhat incommodious 
situation between the shore of the Frith and the base of a range of rising 
grounds on N. Its streets are extremely irregular, narrow, crooked, and ill 
paved ; indeed, it consists principally of one irregularly built street of nearly 
2 m., or, as continued through the suburbs, about 3 m. in length, giving to the 
burgh the well known appellation of the “ Lang Town.” It is however well 
lit with gas, has many elegant shops, a handsome townhall and jail, a library, a 
shipping company, chamber of commerce, custom house, branches of the Bank 
of Scotland, Commercial, National, and Union banks, and important manufac- 
tures of linen, sheetings, dowlas, tick, sailcloth, and coarse cottons ; also iron 
foundries and machine works. In 1538 there were ten flax mills; and in 1839, 
nearly 1000 looms at work. Imports, chiefly of Baltic produce; exports, ma- 
nufactures and coals. The harbour, which has a lighthouse, is formed by stone 
piers, admits large vessels, but is dry at low water. Kirkealdy is a station on 
the Edinburgh, Perth, and Dundee Railway. Customs revenue in 1850, £9179. 
Corn market on Saturday. Tonnage of vessels registered on 31st December 
1850—under fifty tons, 1197; above fifty tons, 8608. Tonnage that entered 
and cleared coastwise (including their repeated voyages) between 31st December 
1849, and 31st December 1850 — sailing vessels, inwards, 50,374; outwards, 
66,850. Tonnage that entered and cleared from and to the colonies (including 
their repeated voyages) between 31st December 1849, and 3lst December 
1850— British, inwards, 227. Tonnage that entered and cleared from and to 
foreign ports, between 31st December 1849, and 31st December 1850—inwards, 
British, 13,665 ; foreign, 7543. Outwards, British, 12,889; foreign, 23,169. 
Several vessels are employed in the whale fisheries. The town is governed by 
a provost and twenty-one councillors. Municipal constituency in 1852, 360. 
Corporation revenue in 1850-51, £813, 6s. 44d. Pop. of burgh in 1851, 5797; 
males, 2623 ; females, 3174. Inhab. houses, 475; uninhab. ditto, 7; building, 3. 


* Presb. of St. Andrews — Synod of Fife. Patron, Earl of Glasgow. P. T. Crail. 
t+ Presb. of Kirkcaldy —Synod of Fife. Patron, Crown. P. T. Kirkcaldy. 
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Kirkealdy with Burntisland, Dysart, and Kinghorn, returns an M.P. Con- 
stituency in 1851-2, 477. Dr. Adam Smith, author of the Wealth of Nations, 
was born here in 1723. A marble bust of this illustrious man, from the 
chisel of Marochettie, on a highly polished pedestal of Peterhead granite, was 
in 1851 presented to the town by John Fergus, Esq., M.P. Par. ch. sit. 
750; glb. £30; stip. £246, 11s. 5d. Unap. tnds., £268, 16s. 7d. Attend. from 
800 to 900; Sab. schs. 350. U.P. Union ch., attend. on 30th March, 1851— 
forenoon, 350; afternoon, 457; Sab. schs. 80. U.P. Bethelfield ch., attend, 
on 30th March 1851, 850; Sab. schs. 180. Epis. ch., attend. 80 to 90; Sab. 
schs. 25. Cong. ch., attend. on 30th March 1851—forenoon, 130; afternoon, 
165; Sab. schs. 69. U.O.S. ch. attend. 350; Sab. schs. 60. Bap. ch., attend. — 
forenoon, 180; afternoon, 240; a monthly meeting, attend. 140; and a weekly 
meeting, attend. 25. There is alsoa Free ch, Pop. of par. in 1841, 5275. In 
1849 on p. r. 170; cas. 210; ins. or fat. 8; orph. or. des. 13. Assess. £1205, 
8s, 9d. ; other sources, £20, 16s. 14d. ; total, £1226, 4s. 114d. Relief of poor 
on r, £1124, 9s. 94d.; cas. £3, 14s, 64d.; med. r. £16, 7s.; exp. £98, 18s. 7d. ; 
total, £1243, 9s. 11d. Two par. or burgh schs. (at one of which 100 children are 
educated gratis), and fourteen private ditto ; attend. in 1837, 756. 
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PARISH OF LARGO*— Lying on an inlet of the Frith of Forth, 2} m. 
E.N.E. of Leven, having a mean breadth of about 3 m., and running inland 
about 33 m., with a surface diversified by bill and dale, having a fine southern 
exposure, well cultivated, and beautifully ornamented with wood. Largo Law 
(925 ft.) is a striking natural feature in the district, consisting below of sand- 
stone, and above of basalt or tufa, the harder rock forming several small pre- 
cipices. In Largo Bay, between Corncockle Burn and Lower Largo, a 
submerged forest is seen at low water, roots of birch, hazel, and alder trees ap- 
pearing in their natural position, along with peat. This is more remarkable, 
as 2m. E. of Elie, a bed of marine shells occurs, from 5 to 14 ft. above high 
water mark, so that here there is apparent proof both of the elevation and de- 
pression of the coast. The view from Largo Law is particularly fine. The Den 
of Largo is worthy of a visit. Area of par. 5469 ac. Ten heritors of £100 
Scots valued rent. Vills.—Lower Largo, Upper Largo, Lundinmill, Backmuir 
of Gilston, and Woodside. Lower Largo is a considerable vill. in centre of 
bay, at the influx of a rivulet named the Kiel, whose estuary is but an indiffe- 
rent harbour to the place. It is frequented for seabathing. A steam boat plies 
to Newhaven. It was the birthplace, in 1676, of Alexander Selkirk, the aecre- 
dited prototype of the fictitious Robinson Crusoe. The chest and the cup 
which he used on the uninhabited island of Juan Fernandez, are still in posses- 
sion of his family; and the gun with which he killed his game now belongs to 
Major Lumsden of Lathallan. Some linen goods are woven here, as well as at 
Upper Largo, which lies 3 m. E., on the road betwixt Leven and Anstruther. 
Upper Largo was the birthplace of Sir Andrew Wood, the celebrated Scottish 
admiral, who received the barony of Largo from James IV. as a reward for his 
services at sea against the English. He indulged on shore his nautical ideas and 
manners, causing a canal to be formed from his house at Largo to the church, 


* Presb. of St. Andrews— Synod of Fife. Patron, Durham of Largo. P.T. Leven. 
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to which he was rowed in his barge, in great state, every Sunday. Largo has 
an hospital for twelve old men of the name of Wood, founded in 1659 by a 
descendant of the admiral, and of late handsomely rebuilt. Largo also gave 
birth to Sir John Leslie, the celebrated philosopher. Near Upper Largo, in 
the midst of a beautiful park, surrounded by trees, stands Largo House, the 
seat of Sir P. H. C. Durham, in front of which is one of those carved stones 
ealled Runic. A short way to W., in the midst of a park, are three tall upright 
stones, called “ The Standing Stanes of Lundin,” supposed to be of Roman 
origin. Assess. property of par. in 1815, £8281; in 1842-3, £10,814, 13s. Sd. 
Parish ch, sit.835; glb. £31; stip. £268, 16s. 4d. Unap. tnds. £135, 10s, 10d. 
Free ch., attend. on 30th Mareh, 1851, 170; Sab. schs. 50. U.P. ch., attend. 
on 30th March 1851—forenoon, 4(); afternoon, 500; Sab. schs. 70. Bap. ch, 
attend. 40. Pop. in 1841, 2751. In 1849 on p.r. 108; cas. 17; ins. or fat. 
7; orph. or des. 5. Assess. £608, 12s. 7d. Relief of poor on r. £484, 13s. ; 
cas. £12, Os. 6d, ; med. r. £30, 5s. 1d. exp. £68, 19s. 2d.; total, £595, 17s. 9d. 
Par. schm. salary, maximum}; attend. in 1857, 56. Two private schs., attend. 
127. <A subscription library, with nearly 600 vols, 


PARISH OF LESLIE*—10 m. 8. W. Cupar, separated from Kinglassie by 
the river Leven, 6 to 7 m. long by 2 broad, and consisting of fine arable fields, 
undulating downwards to the Leven from the Lomond Hills, with the extensive 
woods arvund Leslie House (Earl of Rothes), Strathendry, &e, Area nearly 
9 sq. m., of which there are a very few ac. unreclaimed. Assessed property in 
1815, £6411 ; in 1242-3, £5488, 9s. 1d. Four heritors of £100 Scots valued 
rent. The town of Leslie occupies a pleasant site, and the environs display 
much rural beauty. It isa burgh of barony. The inhabitants are chiefly em- 
ployed in large flax mills, and in linen and cotton weaving. The station of 
Markinch, on the Edinburgh, Dundee, and Perth Railway, is close adjoining, 
Par, ch. sit. 850; glb. £15; stip. £257, Ss. 6d.; attend. between 600 and 700; 
Sab. schs. 98. Free ch., attend. 380 to 400; Sab. schs. about 160. U.P. ch., 
(Ist Congregation), attend. 300; Sab. schools, above 70, U.P. church, (West), 
attend, above 400); Sab. schs. 94. There are also U. O. S., and Bap. churches, 
Pop. in 1841, 3625. In 1832, £127, 15s. 7}d. was expended on the poor.t 
In 1849 on p. r. 54; cas. 10; ins. or fat. 1; orph. or des. 12, Assess. £600. 
Relief of poor on r. £463, 0s. 6d.; cas. £36; med.r. £19, 10s.; exp. £30; total, 
£548, 10s. 6d. Besides the par. school, there are six private schs. A total ab- 
stinence society, with in 1552, 330 adult, and 300 juvenile members. 


PARISH OF LEUCHARS{—In N. E. part of Fife, lying on left bank of 
the Eden, at its mouth, and separated from the Tay by Ferryport-on-Craig 
and Forgan, 9 m. long by 4} broad, with a flat and productive surface, rising 
towards W. and N. W. to the Ochils, which divide it from Logie. There are 
6310 Scots ac. under regular cultivation, 3060 ac. of poor clay and light land, 
often in pasture, and 360 acres under wood. Real rental, above £14,000. 


* Presb. of Kirkcaldy — Synod of Fife. Patron, Earl of Rothes. P.T. Markineh. 
+ New Stat. Ac., “ Fifeshire,” p. 121. 
} Presb. of St. Andrews — Synod of Fife. Patron, Crown. P. T. Cupar. 
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Assessed property in 1815, £14,957; in 1842-3, £15,527, 3s. 9d. Fifteen 


heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. Two vills., Leuchars and Balmullo. The 


former is a station on the Edinburgh, Perth, and Dundee Railway, 7 m. N. E. 
of Cupar, inhabited by weavers, the number of looms being about 140. Be- 
tween Leuchars and the sea once stood a royal castle and a hunting seat of 
James VI. East of this lies an extensive flat sandy tract of ground, called 
Tentsmuirs, and beyond it Tentmuir Point, the S. E. point of the estuary of 
the Tay. Par. ch.* sit. 850; glb. £30; stip. £253, 3s. 4d. Unap. tnds. £452, 
5s. 2d.; attend. 500; Sab. sch. 60. Free ch., attend. 280; Sab. sch. 92. 
U, 0. 8. ch., attend. on 30th March 1851, 56. Pop. in 1841, 1901. In 1849 
on p. Tr. 59; cas. 16; ins. or fat. 1; orph. or des. 2. Assess. £269, 11s. 03d. ; 
other sources, £19, 3s. 02d; total, £288, 14s. 1d. Relief of poor on r. £227, 
2s. 7d; casual, £6, 17s. 3d.; med. r. £17, 10s. 10d.; exp. £37, 3s. 5d. ; total, 
£288, 14s. 1d. Par. sehm. salary, maximum; attend. in 1837, 56. Three 
private schools, attend. 185. 


PARISH OF LOGIE+—4 m. N.N. E. of Cupar, 4 m. long by 1} broad, with 
an irregular and hilly surface, considerably elevated above the valley of the 
Eden, but mostly arable and planted. Lucklaw Hill (600 feet above sea level) 
commands an extensive prospect of the coast line to Arbroath, and consists of 
a yellow coloured felspar porphyry, resting upon a bed of whinstone. Area 
about 3400 acres, of which 2800 are arable. Assessed property in 1815, £4282, 
in 1842-3, £4012, 13s. Sd. Six heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. Nearest 
market town, Cupar. The small village of Logie stands near parish ch. — sit. 
280; glb. £12; stip. £205, 2s. 5d. There is also a Free ch. Pop. in 1541, 
419. In 1849 on p.r. 13; cas. 1. Money reed. £87, 2s. 94d. Relief of poor 
on r, £64, 9s.; cas. 12s. 6d.; med. r. £4; exp. £7, 5s.; total, £76, 6s. 6d. 
Par. schm. salary, maximum; attend. in 1857, 42.¢ 


‘PARISH OF MARKINCH §—9 m. S. W. of Cupar, 7 m. long by 5 to 2 broad, 
with an irregular surface of hill and valley with a general slope to 8., and under 


* “Tho eastern portion of the building, which has formed the original church, is 
obviously of great antiquity, and is exceedingly interesting, as exhibiting a beautiful 
example of ancient architecture. It is in the Norman style, and is worthy of parti- 
cular notice, as being the only parish church in Scotland now remaining in that early 
style.” — Full. Gaz. vol. ii. p. 258. 

t+ Presb. of Cupar —Synod of Fife. Patron, Crown. P. T. Cupar. 

+ *About the middle of last century, the lands of Logie were the property of 
Walter Bowman, Esq., who long resided at Egham in Surrey. This gentleman 
executed a very strict entail of the property, and along with it he entailed his library, 
under very minute injunctions for its preservation. He had travelled much on the 
continent, and appears to have collected a considerable portion of his books there. 
The library contains many valuable editions of the classics, a valuable collection of 
engravings, and a great number of maps and charts. By the terms of the entail, the 
heir is prohibited from lending the books; but he is bound to keep a suitable room 
for the library in his house, and to allow free access to it to all the neighbouring 
gentlemen. He is also bound to have a basin, with water and a towel, that the books 
may not be soiled by unclean hands. Women and children are expressly prohibited 
from having access to the library!” — Fud/. Gaz., vol. ii. p. 299. 

§ Presb. of Kirkealdy —Synod of Fife. Patron, Crown. P. T. Markinch. 
2k 
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the best state of cultivation, enclosures, and plantations. The rivers Leven and 
Orr intersect parish, affording ample water power for the mills that have added 
so much to the prosperity of the district. Coal is abundant. Area, 7500 aeres, 
Assessed property in 1815, £14,226; in 1842-3, £16,080, lds. 9d. Twelve 
heritors ef £100 Scots valued rent. The village of Markinch occupies an irre- 
gular rising ground in centre of parish, and there are six other yillages— 
Thornton, Milntown of Balgonie, Coaltown, Kirkforthar Feus, Star, and the 
pretty little village of Dubbieside, connected with town of Leven by a handsome 
suspension bridge. There are several factories, Weaving is the principal em- 
ployment. Balgonie spinning mills, in 1838, consumed 475 tons of flax; and 
the average quantity of yarn spun per week, was 10,000 spindles. Haugh 
spinning mill contains above 2000 spindles. There is a linen factory, employ- 
ing above 1000 hands. There are also four extensive bleachfields, employing 
nearly 600 hands; and some paper mills, the quantity of paper manufactured 
at Balbirnie averaging, a few years ago, from 40,000 to 50,000 reams yearly. 
A manufacture of sulphuric acid was established about twelve years ago, and 
there is a large distillery at Cameron Bridge. The parish contains Balgonie 
Castle, one of the seats of the Earl of Leven, and from whence his eldest son 
takes the title of Baron, situated on the 8. bank of the Leven, amidst some fine 
woods. Balfour House is about half a mile to E. Balbirnie House is a good 
modern mansion, in a romantic hollow one mile W. from parish church. ‘The 
great road through Fife crosses parish, and Markinch is a station on the Edin- 
burgh, Perth, and Dundee Railway. Par. ch. sit. 1360; glb. £30; stip, £284, 
7s.; attend. on 80th March, 1851, 639; Sab. schs. 190. Unap. tnds. £719, 5s, 
lid. Chapels of Ease at Milntown and Thornton — attend. at Thornton, 350; 
Sab. schs. 50 to 60. U.P. ch. sit. 380; attend, on 30th March, 1851, 300; 
Sab. schs. 80. U.P. ch. at Inverleven, attend. 150 to 200; Sab. schs. 70. 
There is alsoa Free ch. Pop. in 1841, 5965. In 1849 on p. r. 204; cas. 41; 
ins. or fat. 2; orph. or des. 5, Assess, £1350; other sources, £55, 14s. 7d.; 
total, £1405, 14s. 7d. Relief of poor on r. £1089, 16s. 2d.; cas. £68, 12s. 1d.; 
med. r. £49, 3s. 1d.; exp. £137, 15s. 5d.; total, £1345, 7s. 6d. Par. schm, 
salary, maximum ; attend. in 1837, 125. Seven private schools, attend. 540. 


PARISH OF MONIMAIL*—On the N. side of the Howe of Fife, 5m. long” 


by 4 broad, with a comparatively flat but beautifully wooded and well culti- 
vated surface, presenting towards N. a fine range of hills, of which the Mount 
Hill is the highest. Area about 16 sq. m., of which above 3000 acres are in 
cultivation. Assessed property in 1815, £10,229; in 1842-3, £9462, 14s. 9d. 
Eight heritors of £100 Scots yalued rent. Three villages— Letham, Monimail, 
and Easter Fernie, inhabited by a considerable number of linen weavers. In 
this parish are Melville House, the seat of the Earl of Leven and Melville, sur- 
rounded by noble avenues of trees ; also the Mount, the site of the residence of 
the celebrated satirical poet, Sir David Lindsay, in the reigns of James IV. 
and V. Within Melville grounds is a square tower in pretty good preservation, 
which was the residence of Cardinal Beaton in 1562. There are several dis- 
tinct heads of the Cardinal in his cap in alto-relievo on the walls. Par. ch. sit. 


* Presb, of Cupar— Synod of Fife. Patron, Earl of Leven. P. T. Cupar. 
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600; gib. £12; stip. £272, 6s. Gd. Unap. tnds. £607, 2s. Free ch. attend. 


from 120 to 150; Sab, schs. 20. Pop. in 1841, 1162. In 1849 on p. r. 18; 
cas. 11; orph. or des. 1. Money recd. £132, 9s. G4d. Relief of poor on r. 
£100, 15s. 4d. ; cas. £8, 8s. 4d. ; med. r. £10; exp. £9, 2s.; total, £128, 6s. 2d. 
Par. and three private schools; attend. at private schools in 1837, 116. 


PARISH OF MOONZIE*—3 m. N.N.W. of Cupar, 2 m. long by 14 broad, 
with a hilly but arable surface, there being level flats of considerable extent. 
Area, 1375 acres. Assessed property in 1815, £2763; in 1842-3, £2214, 16s. 
Two heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. In this parish are the remains of 
Carnie Castle, a strong fortress of the Crawfurds; and Colluthie House, an 
ancient seat of the Ramsays. Par. ch. sit. 171; glb. £30; stip. £187, 17s. 10d. 
Pop. in 1841, 174. In 1849 on p. ¥. 6; cas. 4. Money received, £41, 10s, 6d. 
Relief of poor on r. £31, 9s. ld.; cas. £2, 3s. 9d.; med. r. £3, 1s. 11d.; exp. 
£3, 3s. 11d.; total, £39, 18s. 8d. Par. schm. salary £30; attend. in 1837, 48. 


PARISH OF NEWBURGH t —On the Tay, 9 m. 8.E. of Perth, 1 m. long by 
half a mile broad, the land being fiat, rich, and productive on the bed of the 
river, and spreading up to a hilly region across the ridge of the Ochils on S., 
where the soil, a loose black loam, is of little depth, but of great fertility. 
Area, 1145 acres, of which 750 are in cultivation, and about 140 under wood 
or fruit trees. Assessed property in 1815, £3429; in 1842-3, £4958, Ys. 3d. 
Real rental about £2800. Two heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. The 
burgh of Newburgh consists chiefly of a single street of considerable length, 
parallel with the course of the river; and from its handsome dwellings, good 
shops, and numerous fruit trees, forms a prominent feature in the surrounding 
landscape. Jt was constituted a burgh of barony by Alexander III. in 1266; 
and in 1457 erected into a royal burgh. It is governed by two magistrates 
and fifteen councillors. Pop. in 1851, 2673. The principal employment of 
the inhabitants is the weaving of linen goods, In 1838 the value of 
goods manufactured was £170,000 sterling. There is also a considerable trade 
in the export of grain and potatoes, and the import of wood, lime, and coals. 
The harbour is spacious, and steamers ply daily to Perth and Dundee. Vessels 
of heavy burden, with cargoes for Perth, often unload here. Newburgh is a 
station on the Edinburgh, Perth, and Dundee Railway. There are branches 
of the Commercial and Central banks; and a total abstinence society, with in 
1852, 178 members. N.E. of the town, near the Tay, are the ruins of the 
once celebrated Abbey of Lindores. This establishment was founded by David, 
Earl of Huntingdon, brother to King William, upon his return from the Holy 
Land, about the year 1178; he bestowed it upon the Tyronenses of Kelso, 
whom Beethius highly commends as being “ morum innocentia clari.” At 
the Reformation, the Abbey, as a matter of course, was destroyed, and its 
property sequestrated. In 1606 it was erected into a temporal lordship by 
James VI. in favour of Patrick Lesly, son to Andrew, Earl of Rothes. Among 
the last seized moveables belonging to the establishment, was the bell of the 


* Presb. of Cupar— Synod of Fife. Patron, Barl of Glasgow. P. 'T. Cupar. 
+ Presb. of Cupar— Synod of Fife. Patron, Earl of Mansfield and Hay of Leys. 
P. T. Newburgh. 
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church, which in 1585 was removed to Edinburgh and placed in the spire of 
St. Giles. Such has been the dilapidation of the buildings of the Abbey, that 
some fragments of the walls alone remain standing, testifying the former extent 
of the sacred precincts. Here are to be seen some of the “ vastly big old pear 
trees” mentioned by Sibbald. Besides the ruins of Lindores Abbey, this 
parish contains two crosses of very ancient erection. One of these is placed 
on a rising ground a little westward of the town of Newburgh, and within 
a few yards of the Tay, in the grounds of Mugdrum. It consists of one large 
stone, placed upright on another, and exhibits the mutilated figures of animals 
carved upon it. The other, called Macduff’s cross, is much more interesting, 
though less entire, and is situated upon the high ground, in an opening of the 
Ochils, which forms a pass from the valley of Strathearn into the central por- 
tion of Fife. his cross is said to have been broken in pieces by the Reformers, 
on their way from Perth to Lindores; and nothing now remains but the large 
square block of freestone which formed the pedestal. It formed a girth or 
sanctuary for any of the clan Macduff, or any related to the chief within the 
ninth degree, who had heen guilty of “ suddand chaudmelle,” or unpremedi- 
tated slaughter.* ar. ch. sit. 1000; glb. £40; stip. £225, 14s. 2d. U. P. ch. 
(1st cong.) attend. on 30th March 1851, forenoon, 338; afternoon, 450; Sab. 
schs. 175. U.P. ch. (2d cong.), attend, on 30th March 1851, 185; Sab. schs. 
41. Cong. ch. attend. on 30th March 1851, 24. Bap. ch. attend. about 25. 
Free ch. (see parish of Abdie). There is also a Meth. ch. Pop. in 1841, 
2897. In 1849 on p. r.86; cas. 100; ins. or fat. 5; orph. or des. 12. Assess. 
£476, 7s. 1d.; other sources, £13, 16s. 9d.; total, £490, 3s. 10d. Relief of 
poor on r. £325, 3s. 3d.; cas. £27, 12s. 8jd.; med. r. £10, 7s.; exp. £109, 
2s, 6d.; total, £472, 5s.54d. Par. schm. salary, maximum; attend. in 1837, 80. 
Three private schools, attend. 235. 


* “When the Revolution was accomplished, in which Macbeth was dethroned and 
slain, Malcolm, sensible of the high services of the Thane of Fife, is said by our his- 
torians to have promised to grant the first three requests he should make. Macduff 
accordingly demanded and obtained, first, that he and his successors, Lords of Fife, 
should place the crown on the king's head at his coronation; secondly, that they 
should lead the vanguard of the army whenever the royal banner was displayed; and 
lastly, this privilege of Clan Macduff, whereby any person, being related to Macduff 
within the ninth degree, and having committed homicide in chaude méllée (in hot 
blood, without premeditation), should, upon flying to Macdulf’s Cross, and paying a 
certain fine, obtain remission of his guilt, Such at least is the account given of the 
law by all our historians. Nevertheless there seems ground to suspect that the privi- 
lege did not amount to an actual and total remission of the crime, but only to a right 
of being exempted from all other courts of jurisdiction except that of the Lord of Fife. 
But the privilege of being answerable only to the chief of their own clan was, to the 
descendants of Macduff, almost equal to an absolute indemnity. ‘he tumuli around 
the pedestal, are said to be the graves of those who having claimed the privilege of 
the law, failed in proving their consanguinity to the Thane of Fife. Such persons 
were instantly executed. The people of Newburgh believe that the spectres of these 
criminals still haunt the ruined cross, and claim that mercy for their souls which they 
had failed to obtain for their mortal existence. “Fordun and Wintoun state, that the 
fine to be paid by the person taking sanctuary was twenty merks for a gentleman, 
and twelve for a yeoman. The late Lord Hailes gives it as his opinion, that the in- 
dulgence was only to last till the tenth generation from Macduff.” — Sir Walter 
Scott's Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border. 
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_ PARISH OF NEWBURN*—On Largo Bay, E. of Largo parish, 3} miles 
long by 2 broad, with a fertile soil and romantic landscape, adorned with se- 
yeral beautiful mansions, of which the most conspicuous is Hallhill. Area, 
2400 acres. Assessed property in 1815, £4318; in 1842-3, £4848, 16s. 6d. 
Six heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. Par. ch. glb. £25; stip. £200, 15s. 6d. ; 
attend. 180; Sab. schs. on roll, 39. Pop. in 1841, 419. In 1849 on p.r, 11. 
Assess. £93, 15s. 102d. Relief of poor on r. £55, 12s.; med. r. £3, 10s. 7d. ; 
exp. £11, 15s. 11d. ; tot. £70,18s. 5d. Par. schm. salary, £29, 18s. 6d., besides 
which there is an allowance for teaching a certain number of poor children. 


PARISH OF PITTENWEEM+—On the N. shore of the Frith of Forth, 14 
miles long by ahout } of a mile broad, the surface spreading up from the 
shore with a gentle acclivity betwixt parishes of Abercrombie and Anstruther, 
and yielding heavy crops of grain. The whole lies on a field of excellent 
coal. Assessed property in 1815, £1712; in 1842-3, £3268, 19s. 3d, Five 
heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. Pittenweem is a royal burgh, and is 
governed by a council of twelve, who elect a provost and two bailies. Its har- 
bour is small, and fishing and fish-euring are almost the only occupations carried 
on. At one time it is said there were thirty breweries, now there is only one. 
Corporation revenue in 1850-1, £605, 17s. 9}d. Pittenweem is one of the St. 
Andrews district of burghs returning an M.P. Constituency in 1851-2, 51. 
Pop. of burgh in 1851, 1450—males, 650; females, 500. Inhab. houses, 264; 
uninhab. do. 9; building, 4. Pittenweem contains the house in which Wilson 
and Robertson committed the robbery upon the collector of excise, which led to 
the famous Porteous Mob. On the brow of an eminence overhanging the town 
stands all that remains of the Priory of Pittenweem. Besides some fragments 
of the religious structures, there is a quadrangular range of curious antique 
buildings entire, said to have been the residence of the prior and other superior 
officers of the establishment. A great cave, or weem, from which the place de- 
rives its name, lies half-way between the beach and the ruins. It consists of 
two spacious apartments, and at the termination of the inner one is a well of 
excellent water. Where the apartments join, there is a stair leading to a sub- 
terraneous passage under the Abbey, but now blocked up; another stair leads 
from the refectory to the farther extremity of its passage. Par. ch. glb. £12, 
12s.; stip. £166, 1s. 10d. U.P. ch. attend. 500; Sab. schs. 60. Epis. church 
attend. on 30th Mareh, 1851—forenoon, 60; afternoon, 30. Pop. of parish in 
1841, 1839. In 1849 on p. r. 43; cas. 6; orph. or des. 3. Assess. £106; 
other sources, £104, 13s. Sd.; total. £210, 13s. 8d. Relief of poor on r. £173, 
lis. Gd.; cas. £10, 4s. 10d.; med. r. £4; exp. £18, 4s, 11d.; total, £206, 7s. 
$d. Par. schm. salary, maximum; attend. in 1937, 100. Two private schools. 


PARISH OF ST, ANDREWS} —On the E. coast of Fife, having Leuchars 
and the river Eden on N., and Cameron and Dunino parishes on 8., 10 miles 


* Presb. of St. Andrews—Syn. of Fife. Patron, Halkett of Law Hill. P. T. Leven. 
+ Presb, of St. Andrews —Synod of Fife. Patron, Sir W.C. Anstruther, Bart. 


P, T, Pittenweem. : 
} Presb. of St. Andrews — Synod of Fife. Patrons, Crown and Town Council. 


P. T, St. Andrews. 
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long by 3 broad, with a surface considerably elevated towards S, and E., but 
declining in well cultivated slopes to the sea towards the N. The principal hills 
are the E. and W. Bahymonts (360 feet above sea-level), and Clatto (548 feet), 
the low lands covering nearly 800 acres. “ From the city to the S. E. extre- 
mity of parish, the shore outwards from high-water mark is lined with rough 
and rugged shelving rocks covered with sea-weed, while the coast inwards is 
very rocky and bold, in some places presenting perpendicular rocks of the 
height of thirty or forty feet, yet the plough here comes to the very brink, 
haying a sufficiency of soil.” 

Geological Structure— Round St. Andrews the strata belong to the carboni- 
ferous formation below the mountain limestone, though probably higher than 
the true red sandstone. Near the town there is a trap tufa, enclosing fragments, 
sometimes two or three feet in diameter, of quartz, granite, greywacke, sand- 
stone, and limestone, the last containing fossils. At the Rock and Spindle the 
basalt has a singular coneretionary structure, five or six pyramids appearing to 
converge to a centre. Here also a slaty coal, with numerous fossil plants, 
occurs in the sandstone, and lenticular masses of ironstone, formerly collected 
for the Carron Iron Works. Traces of raised beaches have also been observed 
here as in most other parts of the coast. 

Agriculture— Area of parish 11,000 acres, of which about 10,000 are 
under cultivation and about 360 under wood. Assessed property in 1814, 
£21,723; in 1842-3, £26,533, 10s. 1d. Average rental of land about 30s. 
per acre. 

Trade and Manufactures—St, Andrews is a seaport, but it has little trade, 
the caprices of commerce having in modern times distracted shipping to other 
ports, and in the offing may be seen long trains of vessels proceeding into the 
Tay, engaged in traflic with Dandee. In former times, when St. Andrews was 
in what may be termed its glory, the fair used annually to bring 300 vessels to 
the harbour and roadstead from Flanders, France, and the north of Europe. 
The only article manufactured for exportation is golf-balls. The historian of 
St. Andrews, to whom we are indebted for some valuable information as to this 
parish, informs us, that about a dozen of men are constantly at work in this 
trade. The consumpt of the town amounts to 400 dozen of balls annually, and 
there are exported every year to Edinburgh, Glasgow, Aberdeen, Perth, and 
other places (sometimes to India), more than double that quantity. A man 
makes about nine balls inaday. ‘The weaving of linen is however carried on for 
the manufacturers of Kirkland, Dundee, &e. 

Places of worship —St. Andrews is a collegiate charge ; sit. 2128; joint, 
stip. £626, 12s, Unap. tnds. £946, 63.10d. “ At the churches and chapels 
of the Established Church, in the par, of St. Andrews, there were present, 
on the 30th March, 1851 — 1334 in the forenoon, and 1357 in the afternoon. 
In connection with the Church Establishment, in the parish of St. Andrews, 
there are two churches in the city, supplied by the two colleague ministers, 
and two preaching stations near the two extremities of the parish, where 
divine service is regularly performed on Sundays.”* Sab. schs. rather upwards 
of 500, Free ch. at Strathkinnes, attend. on 30th March 1851, forenoon, 265 ; 


* Clergyman’s Note. 


a 
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afternoon, 264; Sab. schs., 66. Epis. ch., attend. 150; Sab. schs. 30. There 
are also a Free St. Andrews, U. P., and Cong. churches. 

Population —The pop. of par. in 1801 was 4203; in 1841, 6017. 

Poor—In 1849 on poor r. 330; casual, 73; ins. or fat. 13; orph. or des. 12. 
Assessment, £1099, 4s. 11d. ; other sources, £157, 2s. 3d. ; total, £1256, 7s. 2d. 
Relief of poor on r. £1193, 19s. 2d.; cas. £26, 18s, 4d.; med. r. £48, 2s. 11d. ; 
exp. £128, 16s. 5d. ; total, £1397, 16s. 10d. 

History of St. Andrews—St. Andrews is a town of yast antiquity. Its history 
is mingled with the civil and ecclesiastical annals of Scotland, but especially the 
latter. It was once the metropolitan see of Scotland, and many of its arch- 
bishops were men of splendid talents. Under their patronage it became a 
place of great trade; and a fair was annually held here, resorted to by mer- 
chants from all the countries of Europe. In point of ancient grandeur it sur- 
passed any city in Scotland; but it owed its greatness principally to Catholic 
superstition, and with the downfall of popery it suddenly decayed, The history 
of the origin of this venerable city is dependent on the uncertain traditionary 
records of ecclesiastical writers. It is recorded by every writer, that it origi- 
nated in a miraculous event. Some time after the martyrdom of the apostle 
St. Andrew, which took place s.p. 69, by transfixion on a wooden cross, in the 
manner usually represented at Patre, a city of Achaia in Greece, his remains 
were honoured by being deposited in a shrine, and placed under the care of a 
priest called Regulus. It seems that in the year 370 the Emperor Constantine 
contemplated the seizure of the sacred relics, to carry them to his city of Con- 
stantinople. This was displeasing to the Divinity, who warned Regulus, by a 
vision in the night, to go instantly to the shrine, and after taking therefrom 
certain portions of the apostle’s body, that he should carefully preserve and 
earry them with him into a far distant island in the Western Ocean. Regulus 
thereupon took ship and visited this country, but was shipwrecked in the Bay of 
St. Andrews, about the end of the fourth century. He was hospitably received, 
according to these ancient accounts, by the king, who presented him with his own 
palace, and built near it the church of St. Regulus, the remains of which are still 
to be seen. At this time the place was styled Muchross or the land of boars. 
All around was forest, and the lands bestowed on the saint were called Byreheid. 
The boars equalled in size the ancient Erymanthian; as a proof of which, two 
tusks, each sixteen inches long, and four thick, were chained to the altar of St. 
Andrew. The king changed the name to Kilrymont, and established here the 
first Christian priests of the country, called Culdees. The church was supreme 
in the kingdom of the Picts, Hungus having granted to God and St. Andrew, that 
it should be the head and mother of all the churches in his dominion. He also 
directed that the cross of St. Andrew should become the badge of the country. 
As soon as Kenneth, the king of Scots, had destroyed the Pictish sway, he 
transferred the seat of royalty from Abernethy to this place, which was by him 
first called St. Andrews, in compliment to the relics of the apostle there depo- 
sited. In 819, after the conquest of the Picts, he removed the episcopal see to 
St. Andrews, and the bishop was styled Maximus Scotorwm Episcopus. In 
1471 it was erected into an archbishopric by Sextus IV., at the intercession of 
James III. In 1606 the priory was suppressed, and in 1617 the power of 
election was transferred to eight bishops, the principal of St. Leonard’s College, 
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the archdeacon, the vicars of St. Andrews, Leuchars, and Cupar, This see con- 
tained the greater part of the shire of Fife, with a part of the counties of Perth, 


Forfar, and Kincardine, and a great number of parishes, churches, and chapels: 


in other dioceses. During the sway of the notorious Cardinal Beaton, the 
execution of the famous Wishart took place here, March 2, 1545. It will be 
remembered by those conversant in Scottish history, that about fifteen months 
after this violent procedure, Beaton was himself slaughtered in his castle by 
Norman Leslie and a band of conspirators. During the troubles of Charles L, 
St. Andrews was the theatre of many vexatious proceedings. The last event 
which took place near it worthy of our notice, was the murder of Archbishop 
James Sharpe. This occurred on Saturday, May 3, 1679, at a spot on Magus 
Moor, about 4 miles west of the city. Five covenanters, who had been taken 
at Bothwell Bridge, were executed four months afterwards on the spot. There 
were other two archbishops of St. Andrews between the death of Sharpe and 
the Revolution, at which period its history ceases to be interesting. From the 
settlement of an episcopacy here in 840 till the Reformation, there were forty 
bishops, and from the Reformation till the Revolution there were seven. Of 
the latter none was so distinguished as John Spottiswoode, the last bishop 
before the introduction of the presbyterial order of 1659. With the decay of 
its ecclesiastical supremacy St. Andrews declined in temporal wealth. Within 
a century after the Reformation we find its magistracy lamenting the impo- 
verished condition of the town, by reason of the total decay of shipping and 
trade, and the remoyal of the most eminent inhabitants, and deprecating the 
“assessments and quarterings” laid upon them by General Monck. 

Antiquities—The town contains many interesting memorials of antiquity. 
Of the splendid cathedral which was founded by Bishop Arnold in 1159, and 
attained to its highest magnificence in 1518, part of the east and west ends, 
and of the south side, are all that now remain. The length of this edifice from 
east to west was 350 feet within the walls; that of the transept 180 feet. This 
whole pile of building, which it took 150 years to complete, was in June 1559 
demolished in a single day by John Knox and his infuriated followers. About 
forty yards to the south-east is the chapel of St. Regulus, It is the most 
ancient structure of the kind in Scotland, and is still pretty entire, considering 
that it must be upwards of 1400 years old, and is certainly one of the most 
ancient edifices in Scotland, though the precise date of its foundation may be 
doubted. The walls, with the square tower, 108 feet in height, still remain; 
the arches of the doors and windows are semicircular, and a winding stair of 
152 steps leads to the top of the tower, commanding a delightful view. The 
other religious houses in St. Andrews, were the convent of the Dominicans, 
founded in 1274, by Bishop Wishart ; the convent of Observantines, founded 
by Bishop Kennedy, and finished by his successor, Patrick Graham, in 1478; 
a collegiate church, which stood immediately above the harbour; and a priory. 
Slight vestiges of the latter may be traced to the south of the cathedral. The 
large round building at the 5.1K. angle of the Abbey Wall was the pigeon-house 
of the priory. The wall has three gates, the chief of which, known as the 
Pends, still remains to attest its magnificence. 

North from the cathedral, on a projecting rock, washed by the sea, are the 
ruins of the castle. It was built about the year 1200, by Roger, one of the 
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bishops of St. Andrews, and was repaired towards the end of the fourteenth 
_eentury by Bishop Trail, who died in it in 1401. He was buried near the high 
altar of the cathedral, with this singular epitaph— 


Hie fuit ecclesis directa columna, fenestra 
Lucida, thuribulum redolens, campana sonora. 


The castle was the residence of Cardinal Beaton; and after his murder it was 
kept possession of by his assassins till 1547, when it surrendered, and the 
garrison were mostly transported to France. At one corner is a deep dungeon, 
hewn out of the solid rock, in which were found large quantities of human bones. 
Here James III. was horn, and others of the Scottish kings resided frequently 
init. The window of the castle is still shown, where the notorious Cardinal 
Beaton sat and beheld the martyrdom of Wishart, from which also Beaton’s 
body was afterwards suspended by his murderers. 

Modern Buildings—The city, which is connected with Edinburgh, Perth, 
and Dundee by Railway, is situated on a rocky edge of a bay of the same name, 
in lat. 56° 19’ 33” N., long. 2° 50’ W.; 39m. N.N.E. of Edinburgh. It is about 
1 mile in cireuit. There is an extensive’ bay in front, into the north side of 
which are poured the waters of the Tay. When approached from the south, 
the city seems environed by ancient walls, and embowered in shrubberies and 
gardens, overtopped by numerous spires and pinnacles. It contains three 
principal streets—South Street, Market Street, and North Street, lying nearly 
parallel with each other, and intersected at right angles by others of nar- 
rower dimensions. To the north of North Street, there was once another 
street, where the merchants used to reside, named Swallow Street; it is now 
called the Scores, and is used as a public walk. At the west end of the Scores, at 
the top of the declivity towards the Links, is erected a monument to the Mar- 
tyrs who suffered for the cause of the Reformation. Playfair* and Gillespie 
Terraces present exquisite cottage rows, in freestone, along the Marine Parade. 
Gladstone Crescent rises up in magnificent piles of building. Hope Street and 
many other new streets appear in all the glories of Strathkinnes and Kincapel 
freestone. The Universities, and splendid buildings of Madras College, in the 
Elizabethan style, add much to the architectural beauties of the city. The 
buildings of St, Salvator’s College form three sides of a square. and are orna- 
mented with a handsome spire, 156 feet high. In the chapel of St, Salvator 
is the tomb of Bishop Kennedy, the founder, who died in 1466; it is of ex- 
quisite workmanship. Many years ago six curious silver maces were discovered 
within this tomb; three of these were presented to the other Scottish univer- 
sities, and three are preserved here. The Town Church, lately rebuilt, is a 
spacious structure, with a spire. In the aisle is the stately monument of Arch- 
bishop Sharpe, representing his assassination. 

The harbour is guarded by-piers, and is safe and commodious, but is merely 
a tide harbour and difficult of access. 

Burgh — St. Andrews was created a royal burgh by David I. in 1140, and 
the charter was confirmed by his grandson, Malcolm IV., whose charter is still 

* Much credit is due to Provost Major [1, L. Playfair for the many recent improve- 


ments in St. Andrews. The Provost’s garden, combining all that floral beauty and art, 
can produce, is the most popular of all the modern attractions in the city. 
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preseryed in the city charter chest. The burgh is governed by a provost, four — 
bailies, a dean of guild, a treasurer, and twenty-two councillors. Pop. of burgh 
in 1851, 5084; of whom 2373 were males, and 2711 females. Inhab. houses, 
675; uninhab. do. 30; building, 18. Municipal constituency, 199. Corporation 
revenue in 1850-1, £1169, 11s. 83d. Market day, Monday. Three annual fairs. 
Schools —‘The English and grammar schools of the city were incorporated 
with that excellent institution called the Madras College. In 1833 the Madras 
College was built and endowed from a bequest of £60,000, left by Dr. Bell, who 
was a native of this city, and the founder of the monitorial system of education. 
The course of education comprises the classics, the English and other modern 
languages, mathematics, natural philosophy, chemistry, music, and drawing, 
The fees are low, and in many instances gratuitous tuition is afforded. The 
number of pupils average about 800. About 350 more attend a few private 
schs. in the city and rural districts. There are also some excellent boarding schs. 
University The University of St. Andrews, the oldest establishment of 
that nature in Scotland, was founded by Bishop Wardlaw in 1411, and formerly 
consisted of three colleges — St. Salvators, St. Leonards, and St. Marys. The 
two former are now incorporated as the “ United College of St. Salvator and St. 
Leonard.” A grant was made by parliament for erecting a new structure, but 
only one half of the proposed buildings have yet been executed, The buildings 
of St. Mary’s College have been lately repaired with great taste. The United 
College of St. Salvator and St. Leonard has professors of mathematics, Latin, 
Greek, logic, civil history, moral philosophy, natural philosophy, and medicine. y 
In 8t. Mary’s or New College, divinity, church history, and the oriental lan- ~ 
guages, are exclusively taught, by a principal and three other professors. The 
University Commissioners, in their Report, thus refer to the University —“It 
is pleasant to be enabled to state, that the members of the Senatus Academicus 
themselves have, on every occasion on which they could act with effect, mani- 
fested the utmost zeal in the cause of literature and science, and for the effi- 
ciency and fame of their university. In 1811 their medical chair, which it would 
appear had never become effective, engaged their attention ; and in consequence 
of authority vested in them by its munificent founder, the Duke of Chandos, to 
form such regulations and statutes as might tend to the promotion of its object, 
they resolved that it should be a chair for instruction in the principles of me- 
dicine, anatomy, and chemistry, and that the holder of it should be an efficient 
professor, teaching two very important branches of medical science, chemistry 
and chemical pharmacy. They made at the same time certain arrangements 
for creating a fund to meet the expense of a chemical apparatus and class ex- 
periments; and ever since that time, the prescribed branches have been taught 
every session with great ability, and to a respectable class. About 1818-19, a 
class for political economy was opened by the professor of moral philosophy, 
and the lectures on the subject have been so attended of late, as to show that 
the science is growing at St. Andrews as elsewhere, into estimation and request. 
In the session of 1825-6 the United College originated a lectureship for natural 
history, and to promote the permanency and success of the measure, they voted 
twenty-five guineas from their revenue as an annual salary to the lecturer. 
Some bequests of specimens have given a beginning to a museum; and the sub- 
jects of the science haying excited great interest among the students, there is a . 
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fair prospect that the lectureship will, in the hands of able and zealous lec- 
turers, become a popular and useful institution, and thus exalt the reputation 
and augment the attendance of the seminary to which it belongs.” The 
classes and discipline of the two colleges are quite distinct, each having its 
respective principal and professors. The Duke of Argyll is at present chancel- 
lor. There is a common library, containing about 55,000 volumes. There 
are sixty-four bursaries, of the joint annual value of £840. In the United 
College, the session begins on the Thursday before the first Tuesday of 
November, and closes on the last Friday of April. In St. Mary’s College it 
commences about the end of November and terminates in the beginning of 
April. Previous to 1824, the attendance at the United College averaged about 
seventy. In session 1844-5, there were 150 students. The average number 
attending St. Mary’s College is about thirty. Notwithstanding its transcendant 
qualifications as a university town, its delightful retired situation, the excellence 
of its society, and the cheapness of provisions, it is a matter of deep regret that 
the number of students is so small. ‘ From the sequestered character of the 
town, the absence of all manufacturing establishments, and of those temptations 
incident to large cities, there are few seminaries where youth are better pro- 
tected from idle and vicious habits, or where greater facilities are afforded for 
acquiring a sound and comprehensive education. The moderate number attend- 
ing the College enables the professors to become personally acquainted with 
each of the students; and while advancing their literary and scientific pro- 
ficiency, their instructors at the same time exercise a wholesome control over 
their moral habits.”* 

‘Libraries and other Societies—There are several libraries and charitable in- 
stitutions, a savings bank, and branches of the Bank of Scotland, Edinburgh 
and Glasgow, Western, and Clydesdale banks. 

Constituency—St. Andrews unites with Cupar, Crail, the Anstruthers, Kil- 
renny, and Pittenweem, in returning an M.P. Total constituency of district 
of boroughs in 1851-2, 767; St. Andrews, 225. 


PARISH OF ST, LEONARDS t—A part of this parish lies in the immediate 
vicinity of the city of St. Andrews, and is composed of different districts of the 
town, and three farms in the country, belonging to the United College of St. 
Salvator and St. Leonard. Area about 850 acres. Assessed property in 1842-3, 
£796, 13s, 1d. Par. ch. glb. £25; stip. £152, 1s. 9d. Pop. in 1841, 554, In 
1849 on p. r. 14; eas. 2; ins. or fat. 3, Assess. £105, 9s. 5d.; other sources, 
£25, 1s. 6d.; total, £130, 10s. lid. Relief of poor on r. £39, 9s. 3d.; cas. 
8s. 3id.; med. r. £4, 4s.; exp. £12, Os. 2d.; total, £106, 1s. 82d. 


PARISH OF SALINE {—In the western extremity of the county, 5 miles long 
by 6 broad in the centre, with a mountainous surface towards east, rising into 
a conspicuous ridge called the Saline Hills, but in general level towards west. 
Assessed property in 1815, £3787; in 1842-3, £6691, 16s. Filtcen heritors of 


* Black’s Guide, p. 404. 3 
+ Presb. of St. Andrews — Synod of Fife. Patron, Crown. P.T, St. Leonards. 
+ Presb. of Dunfermline — Synod of Fife. Patron, Crown. P. I. Dunfermline. 
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£100 Scots valued rent. The village of Saline is clean and prettily situated 


about 6 miles north-west of Dunfermline. Par. ch. glb. £15; stip. £156, 178. 


2d.; attend. on 30th March, 1851, 430; Sab. schs. 30. Free ch. attend. on 
30th March, 1851, 210; Sab. schs. 35. Pop. in 1841, 1057. In 1849 on p. r. 
18; cas. 16; orph. or des. 1. Assess. £84, 15s. Relief of poor on r. £72, 10s.; 
cas, £6, 1s. 1d.; med. r. £2, 2s.; exp. £12, 12s.; total, £93, 5s. 6d. Par. schm. 
salary, maximum ; attend. in 1837, 108. ‘Two private schools. 


PARISH OF SCOONIE*—On Frith of Forth, betwixt Largo and Wemyss, 
running inland about 44 miles, by a breadth of 1} to 3 miles, the land sloping 
gently towards the Frith, Area about 3855 acres, of which 3300 under tillage 
and 320 under wood. Assessed property in 1815, £6779; in 1842-3, £8987, 
10s. 7d. Hight heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. The town of Leven 9 m. 
N. N. E. of Kirkcaldy, occupies a low situation on west side of Largo Bay; 
the Leven, before entering the Frith, making aturn round its west side. There 
is a harbour for vessels of 300 tons at spring tides. The staple trade of Leven 
is the weaving of linen goods. For the preparation and spinning of flax there 
are most extensive works at Kirkland, about half a mile above the town, in the 
parish of Wemyss. The mills in this parish, with its Tile and Durie Iron 
Works, employ from 700 to 800 hands, and the operatives employed in the ad- 
jacent towns and villages number about 1800. A total abstinence society, with 
in 1852, 217 adult, and 206 juvenile members. Par. ch. sit. 1000; glb. £50; 
stip. £270, 16s. 7d. ; attend. on 30th March, 1851—forenoon, 627; afternoon, 
640; Sab. schs, 152. Unap. tnds. £230, 15s. 2d. Free ch. at Leven, attend. 
350; Sab. schs. 110. U.P. ch. attend. 260; Sab. schs. 60. There is also a 
Cong. ch. Pop. in 1841, 2836. In 1849 on p. r. 116; cas. 24; ins. or fat. 1; 
orph. or des. 6. Assess. £488, 17s. Gd.; other sources, £5, 14s. Gd.; total, 
£494, 12s. Relief of poor on r. £488, 15s. 4d.; cas. £12, 10s. 3d.; med. r. 
£21, 7s. 10d.; exp. £57, 18s. 8d.; total, £580, 12s. 1d. Par. schm. salary, 
maximum. Four private schools, at which attend. in 1837, 275. 


PARISH OF STRATHMIGLOt—1(0) m. S. W. of Cupar, 7 m. long by 3} 
broad, the whole being arable or planted except the upper portion of the West 
Lomond Hill. The small river Eden, or Miglo as it is here called, intersects 
parish, dividing it into two nearly equal parts. Soil rests on red sandstone. 
Area above 5000 acres, of which about 300 are planted and 30 natural wood. 
Assessed property in 1815, £8353; in 1842-5, £9329, 12s. 9d. Twenty-three 
heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. Two villages—Strathmiglo and Gateside, 
or Edenshead. The former is a burgh of barony, and has an antique appear- 
ance. The inhabitants are chiefly employed in weaving. It has a large bleach- 
field, several corn mills, malt houses, and breweries, and freestone quarries in 
vicinity. Par. ch. sit. 770; glb. £10, 10s.; stip, £269, 2s, 2d. Unap. tnds. 
£227, 15s. 7d. Free ch. attend. 350 to 360; Sab. schs. 90. There is also an 
U. P. and Ref. Pres. ch. Pop. in 1841, 2187. In 1849 on p. T. 46; cas. 6; 
ins. or fat, £; orph. or des. 3. Assess. £329, 1s. 0}d.; other sources, £27; 


* Presb. of Kirkealdy — Synod of Fife. Patron, Crown. P. 'T, Leven. 
+ Presb. of Cupar-—Synod of Fife. Patron, Earl of Mansfield, P.T. Strathmiglo. 
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total, £356, 1s. 03d, Relief of poor on r. £267, 4s.; cas. £2, 6s. Gd.; med. r. 
£20, 3s. 8d.; exp. £39, 13s. 63d.; total, £329, 7s. 84d. Par. schm. salary, 
£34, 4s. 44d., with £2, 13s.113d. private endowment; attend. in 1837, 150. 
Three private schs., attend. 121. In parish are numerous cairns and tumuli on 
-a supposed battle-field. 


_ PARISH OF TORRYBURN*— At S. W. corner of Fife, formed by the union 

of the baronies of Torry and Crombie, lying along the shore of the Frith of 
Forth, 5 miles long by 2 broad, with a well cultivated and fertile surface. The 
burn of Torry and two smaller streams water parish. Area, 5} square miles, 
_ Assessed property in 1815, £5009; in 1842-3, £5977, 15s. 11d. Six heritors of 
‘£100 Scots valued rent. West from Crombie Point, a promontory on the Forth, 
stands village of Torryburn, once the port of Dunfermline, 2 miles east of Cul- 
‘ross. There are three other villages— Newmills, Crombie Point, and Crombie. 
Near Torryburn is the beautiful mansion of Torry House. At one time the 
salt and coal works employed a large proportion of population. Only one col- 
liery has been worked for some time, and the non-agricultural part of the in- 
habitants are engaged in weaving damask and cotton for Dunfermline and 
Glasgow. Par. ch. sit. 550; glib. £10; stip. £179, 9s. 4d.; attend. 270.; Sab. 
—schs. 50. Free ch. Pop. in 1841, 1435. In 1849 on p. r. 352; eas. 22; ims. or 
fat. 1; orph. or des. 3. Money received, £311, 19s. 8d. Relief of poor on r. 
£239, 8s. lld.; cas. £49, &s. 7d.; med. r. £3, 9s. 6d; exp. £19, 12s, Sd.; total, 
£311, 19s. &d. Par. schm. salary, maximum ; attend. 67. A private school at 
Crombie and. two sewing schools, total attendance about 150. 


PARISH OF WEMYSSt—A maritime par. on Frith of Forth, N. E. of 
Dysart, 6 m. long, by 14 broad, with a bold rocky beach, but from the head 
of the acclivities, spreading away in fine arable and pasture fields, interspersed 
with plantations. Area about 5000 ac., of which about 3000 are in tillage and 
650 under wood. Assessed property in 1815, £6805; in 1842-5, £7802, 7s. 6d. 
One heritor of £100 Seots valued rent. There are seven villages, West Wemyss, 
a burgh of barony, East Wemyss, the fishing vill. of Buckhaven,} Methill, Kirk- 
land, West Coaltown, and East Coaltown. There are four coal pits, and iron- 
stone and ochre are also wrought. ‘The hands employed in mining operations, 
and connected therewith, are one-third of the pop.; and the gross product of 
the mines averages from £17,500 to £20,000. There is a large manufactory 
for the preparation and spinning of flax at Kirkland, lying in a secluded bean- 
tiful situation on the Leven, and lit up with gas, employing about 700 hands, 
and consuming annually 1400 tons of hemp and flax. There are also factories 
in East Wemyss and Buckhayen. The yearly wages paid are about £36,000. 
A short way E. of West Wemyss is Wemyss Castle, an old and magnificent 


* Presb. of Dunfermline — Synod of Fife. Patron, Stuart of Carnock, P.T. Dun- 


fermline. 
. + Presb. of Kirkcaldy —Synod of Fife. Patron, John Angus, Aberdeen, P. T. 
 Kirkealdy. f 
+ The inhabitants of Buckhaven are a “ peculiar people,” said to be the descendants 
of the crew of a ship from the Netherlands, which was stranded upon this coast in 


the reign of James IV. 
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edifice, on a cliff about 40 feet above sea level, surrounded on the land side by 
beautiful plantations and pleasure grounds, and celebrated as the place where 
Queen Mary had her first interview with Darnley. ‘The castle was visited by 
Charles IT. in 1650 and 1657. It is now the seat of Rear-Admiral Erskine 
Wemyss, Lord Lieutenant of the county, and sole heritor—the twenty-fifth 
proprietor of the estate of Wemyss, in direct descent from Hugo, the son of 
Gillimichael, fourth earl of Fife, and therefore the twenty-ninth generation 
from Macduff, the great Maormar of Fife. ‘There are some curious cayes in 
the neighbourhood, one of which is called the King’s Cave, from an adventure 
related of James IV., who narrowly escaped with his life from a band of robbers 
who occupied it, and amongst whom the king, in course of his travels, was be- 
nighted, At a little distance stand the ruins of Macduff Castle (consisting of 
two quadrangular towers), built in 1057, by Macduff, first earl of Fife. Par, 
ch, sit. 853; glb. £25; stipend, £269, 2s. 2d. Unap. tnds. £1050, 11s. 10d. 
Attend. from 550 to 580; Sab. schs. 168. There was a Chapel of Ease at 
Methil, but it has been shut up since 1849. Free ch. attend. 380; Sab. schs. 
60; and about same number attend district schs. U. P. ch. at Buckhaven; 
attend. forenoon, 500; afternoon, 600; Sab. schs. 390. Pop. in 1841, 5403. 
Tn 1834, on p. r, 43; exp. about £100. In 1849 on p. r. 155; cas. 23; ins. 
or fat. 9; orph. or des. 5. Assess, £812, 1s. ; other sources, £1, 18s. 11d, ; total, 
£813, 19s. lld. Relief of poor on r. £703, 17s. 6d.; cas, £15, Os. 8d.; med. 
r. £38; exp. £132, 10s. 11d.; total, £889, 9s. 1d. Par. schm. salary, maxi- 
mum ; attend. in 1837,75. Six private schools, at five of which, attend. 468. 
There are several libraries, friendly societies, and a savings bank. 


FORFARSHIRE, 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION. 


Tunis county and that of Kincardine on the east, appear to be deno- 
minated by Tacitus the country of the Horesti, and formed a part 
of the kingdom of the Picts. When that government was extinguished 
by the Scottish King, Kenneth the Second, about the middle of the ninth 
century, he is said to have divided the district into two counties, and 
conferred them upon his two brothers, Angus and Mearns, from whom 
the counties of Forfarshire and Kincardineshire still derive their most 
common names. 

Forfarshire is bounded on the S. by Perthshire and the Frith of Tay; 
on E. by the North Sea; on the N.E. by Kincardine; on the N. by 
Aberdeen; and on the W. by Perth. It is situated between 56° 27’ and 
57° north latitude, and between 2° 28’ and 3° 22’ west longitude from 
Greenwich, and contains, by the lowest computation, 832 square miles, 
or 532,480 English acres, without including portions of the parishes of 
Lundie, Cupar, and Alyth, the greater part of which belongs to the 
county of Perth. 

This opulent and flourishing county is naturally divided into four 
districts. The northern district of Angus consists of a section of the 
Grampian Mountains. The northern boundary of the county is at the 
highest part of these mountains in this quarter, or runs from east to west 
along that part of the mountains which divides the waters which run 
northward or north-eastward into the Dee in Aberdeenshire, from those 


* The Sheriff and Commissary Courts are held at Forfar every Thursday at 11 
o'clock a-M., and at Dundee every Tuesday at half past 10 a.m. during Session (from 
15th October to 4th April, and from the first court day after 15th May till the last 
court day in July). Two courts are also held during vacation, the days being fixed 
by the Sheriff. Tbe Sheriff Small Debt Court is held at Forfar every Thursday at 
12 o'clock noon, and at Dundee every Tuesday at 1 o'clock afternoon during Session. 
Places and days of meeting of the courts under the Small Debt Act —at Brechin the 
third Tuesday, at Montrose the third Friday, at Arbroath the third Thursday, and 
at Kirriemuir the third Monday of the months of January, March, May, July, Sep- 
tember, and November. The court meets at each place at 12 o'clock noon. 
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belonging to Angus which run into the Tay or German Ocean on the 
south and south-east. The mountains are mostly rounded and tame; 
are covered with a thin coat of moorish earth, and carry stunted heath. 
In some places, however, particularly in Glen Clova, the mountains 
exhibit bold terrific precipices; and where there is any soil upon them, 
it is clothed with green and succulent herbage. Along the foot of the 
Grampians runs the valley of Strathmore, from west to east, generally 
about five or six miles in breadth. It occupies the space between the 
foot of the Grampians and the Sidlaw Hills, extending about 33 miles 
east-north-east, with a breadth varying from about 4 to 6 miles. It is 
beautifully diversified by gentle eminences, well cultivated fields, plan- 
tations, and country seats, though in a few places patches of waste occur. 
Soil in the valleys mostly alluvial, but not so fertile as might thence be 
supposed. To the southward of Strathmore, and parallel to that valley and 
to the Grampians, are the long ridge or chain of heights, called the Sidlaw 
Hills, rising to about 1400 feet in height; some of them are detached, 
with conical summits; of these, Dunsinnan Hill, “ married to immortal 
verse,” is by far the most celebrated. Some of them are covered with 
stunted heath, while others are cultivated to their very tops. Proceeding 
still further southward, the country descends towards the Frith of Tay on 
the south and the ocean on the east. With few exceptions, this is a 
fertile, highly cultivated tract, extending over about 142,000 acres. The 
Grampians in this county contain many fine valleys, in which rise or 
flow the upper streams of the different waters of the county, all of whieh 
flow southward; so that the county, extending from the summit of the 
Grampians on the north down towards the estuary of the Tay and the 
ocean on the south, may be considered as an inclined plain facing the 
meridian sun, with the exception of the territory on the northern side of 
the Sidlaw Hills. 

“The mineralogy of a considerable portion of Forfarshire was exa- 
mined by Colonel Imrie, who has given a minute description of it in a 
paper published in the sixth volume of the ‘ Transactions of the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh.’ In the Grampian district, towards the summit of 
the county, on the confines of Aberdeenshire, the prevailing rock is 
granite, some of it very beautiful, with topazes or rock crystals in its 
cavities or fissures, known by the name of ‘ Cairngorms,’ from a mountain 
of that name in Aberdeenshire ; also micaceous schistus; and porphyry 
dikes of the latter in some places intersecting the former. Laminated 
tale or mica (called by the shepherds sheep's siller, from its silvery lustre, 
which is sometimes thickly studded with small garnets), is found in irre- 
gular veins, and silicious spar in jutting or detached hills. Lead was 
wrought at Gilfianan, above the old castle of Innermark, in the upper 
part of the parish of Lochlee, and also at Ardoch, near Mill-den on the 
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Esk. At the former place, according to Edward, in his “Deseription of 


Angus,” published in 1678, it yielded one sixty-fourth part of silver, but 
both mines have long since been abandoned. Limestone in small quan- 
tities frequently oceurs, and is wrought i in several parts; there are also 
broad veins of slate, but which, it is said, does not come off in plates 
of sufficient size for use. In descending the Grampians to Strathmore, 
gravelstone prevails, and afterwards, on the lower grounds, sandstone. 
Clay marl is found both in Strathmore and the Sidlaw Hills, but is little 
used. Shell marl is in greatest request, and abounds in different parts, 
particularly in the lochs of Kinordie, near the bottom of the Grampians, 
Lundie in the Sidlaw Hills, Logie in the parish of Kirriemuir, and 
Restennet near Forfar. These lochs haye been drained and rendered of 
easy access. It is also found in the lochs of Forfar, Reseobie, and Bal- 
gavies, where it is raised by scoops, and conveyed to the shore in boats. 
The Sidlaw Hills are chiefly composed of sandstone of various colours, 
some of it susceptible of a high polish. Sandstone flags, which are much 
used instead of slate for covering roofs, are raised in great quantities on the 
hill of Balmashanner, and in the moor to the south of Forfar; but the 
most extensive range of these flags is in the parish of Carmylie, and along 
the southern declivity of the Sidlaw Hills. The principal lime works are 
in the maritime division, at Hedderwick near Montrose, and at Boddin 
in the parish of Craig, upon the sea shore, The only mineral springs 
are chalybeate, one of which is near Montrose, another to the west of 
Arbroath, two in the side of a rivulet about a mile farther west, and one 
in the north-west corner of Dumbarrow in the parish of Dunichen.”* Of 
the waters of the county, the chief are the streams called the Esk and the 
Isla, the Dighty and the Lunan; with several inconsiderable rills and tri- 
butaries; no waters entering Forfarshire from the conterminous counties. 

From the mouth of the Tay, to about 2 miles west of Arbroath, the 
coast is sandy with frequent sunken rocks. About 12 miles south-east 
of Arbroath, is the dangerous rock called the Bell Rock or Cape, upon 
which so many yessels have been wrecked. From the place where the 
sandy shore terminates, the coast becomes bold and rocky, presenting 
dreadful precipices to the sea: the rocks are everywhere excavated into 
extensive caverns, into some of which the sea runs a considerable way. 
They are about twenty in number, and are worthy the attention of the 
traveller. The Redhead, a well known promontory, upwards of 200 feet 
perpendicular, terminates this rocky front. There Lunan Bay begins, 
with a sandy shore and safe anchorage for nearly 3 miles. It again 
becomes rocky as far as the South Esk River, and from this to the North 
Esk it has a sandy shore with sunken rocks. 


* Eneyclopedia Britannica, vol. ix. p. 745. 
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Much of the landed property of Forfarshire has changed its owners 
within the last century; and of the forty barons mentioned by Edward, 
in his description of Angus, the descendants of not more than a third of 
them now possess estates in it. It is in general divided into properties of 
a moderate size. In 1811, a large proportion were, from £100 to £1000 
a-year, some from £2000 to £6000, but only one or perhaps two worth 
£12,000 a-year. About a third part of the county is now held under 
entail. Farms are of every size, but in general not large, the average size 
of such as are arable being from 100 to 250 acres. There is a greater 
number below than above 100 acres. According to the Agricultural 
Survey, the whole number of farms in 1808 was 3222, of which about the 
half were under £20 of yearly rent, and only 86 above £300. In the 
lower districts, land is usually let on 19 years leases; but in parts of the 
Grampian district there are no leases, and “where this is the case there 
is no improvement, and cultivation is in the same backward state in which 
it was some hundred years ago.” In parts of this district the ancient 
system of holding lands in common and run-rig still prevails. Farm 
buildings and cottages were formerly wretched; but in the lower districts 
they have been rebuilt within the last forty years in a substantial and 
convenient manner. In the Grampian district, however, the houses of 
many of the small farmers and cottagers continue to be as bad as possible, 
‘“‘ They are damp, smoky, and dirty in the extreme; and it is hard to say 
whether their oceupants or their cattle be worse accommodated. Such 
houses are commonly arranged together in clusters, with intermediate 
houses for the cattle, forming a sort of village without symmetry or plan. 
The dung is commonly thrown into a sort of hollow in front of each 
dwelling-house, which it is difficult to enter without going to the knees 
in filth.”* The capabilities of Forfarshire in agriculture continued long 
in that dormant state which characterized most other parts of Seotland ; 
but it may now be said that the district is completely emancipated from 
that awkward and sluggish system of husbandry and general farming, 
which, even in the recollection of many still living, prevailed over nearly 
the whole kingdom. In adopting the numerous improvements which the 
last half century has added to this most useful of all sciences, the Angus- 
shire farmers have kept pace with those of the most improved districts of 
the country, as they have also done in practical skill and general intelli- 
gence. ‘The mode of cropping in the lower parts of the country is similar 
to that of the more southern shires, but in the higher parts the cultivation 
of wheat is not so general, nor are Swedish turnips or mangel-wurzel 
grown to any extent. The most important improvement that has recently 


taken place in the agriculture of Forfarshire, is the introduction of bone- — 


* Survey of Forfarshire by the Rey. Mr. Headrick, p. 128. 
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dust and guano as manures. Never did any new improvement come more 
rapidly into general practice, for already almost every farmer consumes 
more or less annually. The first person who used bone manure to any 
extent in the eastern district of the county, was the late Lord Panmure, a 
keen agriculturist, and in the western district Mr. Watson of Keilor, who 
has, in the “ Quarterly Journal of Agriculture,” detailed the merits of this 
manure as compared with putrescent and mineral manures. The breeds 
of cattle are various. Sheep originally small white-faced mountain breed ; 
but now, as in the other highland districts, the black-faced and Cheviot 
breeds have been largely introduced, particularly since the extension of 
the sheep-farming system. In 1813, the natural woods and plantations 
were supposed to cover 20,764 acres; but from the extension of plan- 
tations in the interim, they may now be safely estimated at from 30,000 
to 35,000 acres, 

The valued rent in 1674 was £171,239 Scots. Annual value of 
assessed property in 1815, £361,241; in 1842-3, £479,268. Average 
rent per acre in 1810-11, 9s. 1jd.; in 1842-3, 10s. 112d. Rental in 
1810-11, £260,197 ; in 1842-3, £312,201. Average of fiar prices from 
1844 to 1850, both inclusive — wheat, 46s, 103d.; barley, 26s. 91d.; 
Chester bear, 25s. 13d.; potato oats, 21s, 54d.; common oats, 20s. 11d. ; 
pease and beans, 30s. 1$d.; oatmeal, 16s. 04d.; rye, 27s, 2y4,d. 

Forfar is the chief seat of the coarse linen manufacture of Scotland, and 
has made an astonishing progress during the last few years, especially 
sinee the abolition of the bounties and restrictive regulations connected 
therewith. In fact, the export of linens from Dundee only, are now almost 
greater than those from the whole of Ireland! But though the grand 
centre be at Dundee, the manufacture is generally diffused among the other 
towns of the county. There are some valuable salmon fisheries along the 
coast and in the rivers. There are two custom-houses in Forfarshire — 
one at Dundee and another at Montrose, 

Excepting roads which run up Glen Isla, Glen Esk, Glen Lethnot, 
and Glen Mark, the Grampian district is almost wholly unprovided with 
facilities of communication. But the other districts of the county, for the 
most part, abound in roads, and as to either their number or their quality, 
are not behind any portion of Scotland. The county is intersected by the 
Scottish Midland, Dundee and Newtyle, Dundee and Perth, Dundee and 
Arbroath, and Aberdeen lines of Railway. 

The following notices of the language and food of the people, is taken 
from the New Stat. Ac. —“ A considerable change has taken place in 
the ordinary food, as well as in the clothing of all classes of the com- 
munity. The use of tea and of wheaten bread is now common. About 
sixty years ago, there were it is said only two tea-kettles in the parish ; 
now there is not perhaps a single house in it without one. Within the 
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memory of some of the present generation, swine were kept only at mills, 
and an antipathy to swine’s flesh was common; now there is scarcely 
a family without their pigs and bacon. Potatoes were then but little 
cultivated, now they form a considerable part of the maintenance of the 
labouring classes. Their usual food for breakfast is oatmeal porridge and 
milk; sometimes tea, with oateakes and butter. Dinner frequently con- 
sists of pork and potatoes, sometimes fish, or preparations of milk; and 
among the poorer Glasses, sometimes potatoes chiefly. Tea in the after- 
noon is common, and potatoes for supper; but little small beer is used — 
the common beverage is water. .... Among the lower classes there 
are still many expressions used which may be called Angusisms; while 
the tone of speech is neither so drawling as in Fife nor so sharp as in 
Aberdeen.” * 

The population in 1801 was 99,053; in 1831, 139,606; in 1841, 
170,453; and in 1851, 174,731; males, 80,275; females, 94,456. In- 
habited houses, 18,828; uninhabited ditto, 566; building, 117. 

In 1849 on poor roll, 4944; casual, 1730; ins. or fat. 244; orph. or 
des. 484. Money received from assessment and other sources, £31,581, 
Is, 4d. ; expended, £31,336, 16s. 

In the tables of criminal offenders for 1849, reported by Her Majesty’s 
Advocate for Scotland, the total number of offenders was 334; of whom 
thirty-five were tried before the Circuit Court of Justiciary, 161 before 
the sheriff with a jury, eighty-two before the sheriff without a jury, eight 
before the burgh magistrates, and one before the justices. Of these fifty- 
five could neither read nor write. and 152 could only read, or read and 
write imperfectly.t 

Angus contains fifty-six parishes; and in 1837, 44 out of 53 parochial 
schools were attended by 2624; and its non-parochial schools by 9549. 
There are five royal burghs—Dundee, Arbroath, Montrose, Forfar, and 
Brechin; and the towns of Kirriemuir, Glammis, Cupar-Angus, Broughty 
Ferry, Letham, and Douglas Town. 

The chief seats are—Glammis Castle, Earl of Strathmore; Cortachy 
and Airlie Castles, Earl of Airlie; Camperdown House (formerly Lamdie), 
Earl of Camperdown; Careston, Karl of Fife; Brechin Castle and Pan- 
mure House, Right Hon. Lord Panmure; Kinnaird, Carnegie, Bart. ; 
Dun, Marquess of Ailsa; Ethie, Earl of Northesk. 

There are numerous remains of vitrified forts and camps, and ruined 
castles, such as— Red Castle, Airlie Castle, Finhayen Castle, Edzell 
Castle, &c. There are also several religious ruins, such as—Brechin, the 
Abbey of Arbroath, &e. 


* New Stat. Ac., “Torfarshire,” pp, 20 and 361. 
+ The assessment for rogue money is 5s., and for prison assessment 13s. per £100 
Scots. 
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The county returns an M.P. Constituency in 1851-2, 2882. A 

member is also returned by Dundee, and another by the Montrose 
district of boroughs. 
_ See Edward’s Description of Angus, reprinted in 1791, and Colonel 
Imrie’s Section of the Grampians, Tr. Royal Society; Beauties of Scot- 
land, vol. iv.; Headrick’s General View of the Agriculture of Angus or 
Forfarshire; Memoirs of the Wernerian Society, vol. ii.; The General 
Report of Scotland; Playfair’s Description of Scotland, vol. i.; Don's 
Account of Native Plants in the Alpine District of Angus; Lyell on 
Forfarshire; Geol. Trans., N. S., vol. ii.; Edinburgh Journal of Science, 
vol, iii. 


PARISH OF ABERLEMNO*—On the banks of the South Esk,t where it is 
joined by the Lemno, about 12 miles from the sea coast, 6 miles long by 5} 
broad, with an undulating and fertile surface. Assessed property in 1815, 
£8407 ; in 1842-3, £6832, 12s. 7d. Nine heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. 


‘Nearest mkt. towns, Brechin and Forfar. Par. ch. sit. 460; elb. £15; stip. 


£237, 3s. 7d. Unap, tnds. £445, 12s. 2d. Near the church are two antique 
obelisks, covered with hieroglyphics, supposed to commemorate a defeat of the 
Danes; and about 1 mile to N. E. are the ruins of Melgund Castle. Pop. in 
1841, 1023. In 1549 on p. r. 18; ins. or fat. 3; orph. or des. 1. Money reed. 
£187, 17s. 8d.; expended £156, 8s. 83d. A parish and a private school, 


PARISH OF AIRLIE{—In the vale of Strathmore, and partly among the 
Grampians, 8 miles W.N. W. of Forfar, 6 miles long by 4 broad, with a sur- 
face declining to the Isla river on ifs W. boundary, the Dean river bounding it 


on. Ona promontory at the confluence of the Isla and Melgam, stands the 
“Bonnie House of Airlie,” seat of the Ogilvies, destroyed in 1640, and now 


replaced by a handsome modern mansion. ‘The serpentine windings of the 
streams, the trees and shrubs starting from the brows of the steep rocks, and 


* Presb. of Forfar —Synod of Angus and Mearns. Patrons, Crown and Smythe 
of Methven. P. T. lorfar. 

+ The South Esk rises from among the Grampians, and flowing first for many miles 
in a south-easterly course, receives the Prosen Water, when it proceeds almost due 
east, intersecting the very centre of the shire. It has several small tributaries. 
Brechin stands on its left bank. Abont 3 miles below this town it begins to 
assume the character of a creek, and then expands into a lake, called the Basin of 
Montrose, from which it flows to the sea by a navigable channel. “The fishings for 
salmon on the South Esk were at one time very productive, those of Rossie yielding 
annually ten thousand salmon and grilses. The present annual rent of the Rossie 
fishings is about £650; they have been let as high as £800. Those of Usan were let 
lately for fifty pounds, and the station at Boddin Point draws about £400. In the 
parish of Farnell the salmon fishings fetch £250.” — Stoddart’: Angler's Companion, 

. 364, 
oe Presb. of Meigle —Synod of Angus and Mearns. Patron, Earl of Strathmore. 
P. T. Kirriemuir. 
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lining the sides of the deep dens, with other natural beauties, render this spot 
one of the most picturesque and romantic in the country. “ To the botanical 
student it is classic ground, as a favourite resort of the elder Don, and the scene 
of some of his earliest discoveries. The Ribes petreum, or rock-currant, a rare 
plant, originally discovered by G. Don, is to be found a little below the Low 
Garden. The Orobus niger, originally discovered by Drummond, grows imme- 
diately behind the Castle,”** Area, 6000 acres, of which five-sixths are in high 
cultivation. Assessed property in 1815, £5772; in 1842-3, £7434, 3s. 5d. 
Eight heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. The Scottish Midland Railway runs 
along §. boundary of parish. Par. ch. sit. 411; glb. £12; stip. £219, 1s. 5d.; 
attend. about 200; Sab. schs. about 36. There is also a Free ch. Pop. in 
1841, 868. In 1849 on p. r. 20; cas. 1; ins. or fat. 2, Money reed. £116, 
16s. 10d. Relief of poor on r. £115, 17s. 43d.; cas. £1, 14s.; med. r, £4, 3s. 
2d.; exp. £9, 6s. 103d.; total, £131, 1s. 5d. Par. schm. salary, maximum; 
attend. in 1837, 35. A private school, attend. 35. 


PARISH OF ARBIRLOT}—A maritime parish, 2 miles W. of Arbroath, 
4 miles long by 3 broad, with a fertile surface inland, bearing good crops, 
chiefly of barley and oats. The river Elliot, which has its source in the parish 
of Carmylie, intersects parish, and on its banks is Kelly Castle, the property of 
Lord Panmure, who is sole heritor. Area, 5000 acres, of which better than 
four-fifths are cultivated. Assessed property in 1842-3, £6395. Two small 
vills.—Arbirlot and Bonnyton. The Dundee and Arbroath Railway runs along 
par. Par, ch, sit. 639; glb. £5; stip. £184, 4s. 5d. There is also a Free ch. 
Pop. in 1841, 1045. In 1849 on p. r.42; cas.3; ins. or fat. 1; orph. or des. 5. 
Money reed. £259, 10s. 13d. Expended, £251, 3s. 11d. A parish and two 
private schools; a library and a savings bank. 


PARISH OF ARBROATH {—Lying on the German Ocean, 58 m. from Edin- 
burgh, with a sea coast about 13 m., and an area of about 1900 acres. Near 
the town the soil is rich, but deteriorates as the distance from the town increases. 
There are several thriving fir plantations. The Brothock Water is the only 
stream, and drives numerous spinning mills. Assessed property in 1842-3, 
£17,314. The royal burgh is pleasantly situated on a small plain on the coast, 
surrounded by eminences in the form of an amphitheatre, 16 m. N. E. of 
Dundee, and 15 m. E.S.E. of Forfar, with both of which it is connected by 
railway. The town a good deal enlarged of late, has a handsome townhouse, 
a prison, academy, public library ; a signal tower communicating with the Bell 
Rock (or Inch Cape Rock) Lighthouse, 12 m. distant;§ a savings bank; branches 


* Stat. Ac., “ Forfarshire,” p. 674. 

} Presb, of Arbroath—Synod of Angus and Mearns. Patron, Crown. P. T. 
Arbroath. 

{ Presb. of Arbroath —Synod of Angus and Mearns. Patron, Crown. P. T. 
Arbroath. 

§ Tothis dangerous insulated reef one of the abbots of Aberbrothock attached a bell, 
which at high water, when almost hidden by the breakers, was rung by the lashing 
of the waves, and warned the seamen who wero sailing near its dangerous vicinity. 
The ingenuity and science of modern times have rendered the Bell Rock one of tho 
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of the British Linen, Commercial, and Western banks ; and a total abstinence 
society, with 500 adult and 420 juyenile members. The harbour is an artificial 
one, isdefended by a battery erected in 1783, and possesses considerable trade, 
It is supposed to he the “ Fairport’’—and its “ Redhead” crags and coves to have 
been in the novelist’s eye in depicting some of the scenes—of the Antiquary. 
The principal imports are bones, hides, flax, vitriol, manganese, bark, and 
timber. About 1200 barrels of fish and pork are annually exported. Ar- 
broath has been long celebrated for the peculiar kind of paying stones which it 
exports, under the name of Arbroath pavement, though the principal quarries 


_ most serviceable lighthonse stations on the east coast of Scotland, The reef is about 
2000 feet in length, and at spring ebbs, a portion is uncovered to the height of 4 feet. 
Between 1808 and 1811, a lighthouse was built on it, which is 115 feet in height, and 
42 feet in diameter at its base, with a revolving light; lat. 56° 26’ 3” N., long, 2° 23’ 6” 
W. At the distance of 100 yards all round the rock, at low water of spring tides, 
there is about three fathoms depth of water. Formerly, the abbot’s bell was all that 
indicated the existence of the dangerous rock. It is related by tradition, that the bell 
was wantonly cut away by a pirate, for the purpose of annoying the abbot; and that 
afterwards his vessel, on a stormy night, drifted on the rock, and as a retribution for 
his crime he perished with all his crew. 

This tradition has been embodied by Southey in his ballad, called “Ralph the 
Rover’— 

“No stir on the air, no swell on the sea, 
The ship was still as she might be ; 
The sails from heaven received no motion; 
The keel was steady in the ocean; 
With neither sign nor sound of shock, 
The waves flowed o’er the Inch-Cape Rock; 
So little they rose, so little they fell, 
They did not moye the Inch-Cape Bell. 
The pious abbot of Aberbrothock 
Had placed that bell on the Inch-Cape Rock; 
On the waves of the storm it floated and swung, 
And louder and louder its warning rung; 
When the rock was hid by the tempest swell, 
The mariners heard the warning bell, 
And then they knew the perilous rock, 
‘And blessed the abbot of Aberbrothock. 

* * a # * 

Sir Ralph the Rover walked the deck, 
‘And he fixed his eye on the darker speck, 
He felt the cheering power of spring — 
It made him whistle—it made him sing; 
His heart was mirthful to excess, 
But the rover’s mirth was wickedness. 
His eye was on the bell and float — 
Quoth he, ‘My men, put down the boat, 
‘And row me to the Inch-Cape Rock— 
Tl plague the priest of Aberbrothock ! 


The boat was lowered, the boatmen row, 
And to the Inch-Cape Rock they go— 
Sir Ralph leant over from the boat, 
And cut the bell from off tho float. 
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are 8 or 10 m. from the town, in the interior.* Osnaburghs, brown linens, 
and canvas, are the principal branches of manufactures, employing above 2000 
looms, Tonnage of vessels registered on 31st December, 1850—under 50 tons, 
937; above 50 tons, 12,572. Tonnage that entered and cleared coastwise 
(including their repeated voyages) between Slst December, 1849, and 3st 
December, 1850, 56,278 ; tonnage of vessels that entered and cleared from 
and to the colonies, between 3lst December, 1849, and 3lst December, 
1850 — inwards, 890 ; outwards, 372. Tonnage of vessels entering and 
clearing from and to foreign ports between 31st December, 1549, and 31st 
December, 1850—inwards, British, 6786; foreign, 2038; outwards, British, 
5268; foreign, 245. Customs revenue in 1850, £10,695. As a royal burgh, 

Arbroath is governed by a council of eighteen, who elect a proyost and three 

bailies. Municipal constituency in 1852, 252. Corporation revenue in 1850-1, © 
£1672, Os. 1d. Market day, Saturday. Pop. in 1851, 17,008; males, 7744; 

females, 9264. Inhab. houses, 1737; uninhab. ditto, 23; building, 14, The 

burgh unites with Montrose, Forfar, &c., in the election of an M.P. Consti- 

tuency in 1851-2, 440. One object of interest connected with the town, are the 

ruins of the celebrated Abbey of Aberbrothock, founded in honour of Thomas 

& Becket, in 1178, by King William the Lion, who was interred within its 

precincts in 1214. The whole ruins are of the most picturesque description, 

and attest its former magnificence; consisting of lofty towers, columns, Gothic 

windows, cloisters, staircases, &c., all exhibiting the effects of time and the 

ravages of religious zeal. This monastery was the most richly endowed in 

Scotland, excepting Holyrood House. Cardinal Beaton, Archbishop of St, An- 

drews, was its last abbot. A charter is extant, by which John, king of England, 

exempted the citizens of Arbroath from taxes, when trading to any part of 
his kingdom, excepting London and Oxford. A Parliament was held here in 

1520, in which King Robert Bruce and his assembled barons addressed a ma- 

nifesto to the Pope, justly celebrated for the spirit of independence it breathes, 

and the just principles of Government it proclaims. 

Par. ch. sit. 1390; stip. in 1837, £219, 12s. 6d., and £4, 8s, 11d. in lieu of 
manse, &c, ; attend. 1100; Sab. schs, 170. In 1797 a Chapel of Ease was erected 
and called the Abbey Chapel, but it has been shut up for the last six years. 
Ladyloan Chapel, attend. on 31st March 151—forenoon, 400; afternoon, 700; 


Down sunk the bell with a gurgling sound; 
The bubbles rose, and burst around. 

Quoth he, ‘Who next comes to the rock, 
Won't bless the priest of Aberbrothock.’” 


On the occasion of Sir Walter Scott’s visit to this lighthonse in 1815, he wrote the 
following lines in an album kept there — 
Puanos Loquitrur. 
Far on the bosom of the deep 
O’er these wild shelves my watch I keep; 
A ruddy gem of changeful light, 
Bound on the dusky brow of night; 
The seaman bids my lustre hail, 
And scorns to strike his tim’rous sail. 


* See Parishes of “ Carmylie” and “ Glammis,” 
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Sab. schs. 67. East Free church, attend. on 31st March 1851—forenoon, 499 ; 
gee 546 ; evening, 400; Sab. schs. 178. Ladyloan Free church, attend. 
: 000 : Sab. schs. 230 to 240. There are three U.P. churches. Foreabbey Street 
U.P. ch.; sit. 572; attend. 520; Sab. schs. 139. Grimsby Street U. P. ch. 
attend. on 30th March—forenoon, 210; afternoon, 262; Sab. schs. 60. Epis. ch. 
‘sit. 390. Number of souls in the congregation, 1851, 630. Catechumens receiy- 
jing religious instruction, annual average, 80. Cong. ch. sit. 500; attend. on 
(30th March 1851, 362; Sab. schs. 50. Bap. ch. attend. 110; Sab. schs. 45. 
W. Meth. ch., attend. forenoon, 70; afternoon, 120; evening, 130. U. 0. 8. 
ch,, attend. 180; Sab. schs. 37. Pop. of par, in 1841, 8707. In 1849 on p. r. 
329; cas. 495; ins. or fat. 13; orph. or des. 41. Assess. £2408, 6s.; other 
“sources, £30, 7s. 6d. ; total, £2438, 13s. 6d. Relief of poor on r. £1815, 11s. 
10d. ; casual, £35, lls. 5d,; med. r. £63, 18s. 8d.; exp. £211, 8s. 2d.; total, 
£2126, 10s. 1d, Par. schm. salary, maximum ; attend. in 1837, 134. Twenty 
private schools, at twelve of which, attend. in 1837, 1053. In the Thirteenth 
alf-Yearly Report of the Inspectors of Factories, in 1851, Captain Kincaid 
, * At Dundee and Arbroath I have reason to believe that a very large 
portion of the young persons employed in the factories there can neither read 
-norwrite, Mr. Walker on this subject remarks, that people are apt to jump to 
the conclusion, that the parents are alone to blame for this neglect ; but such is 
not the fact ; ‘ for that many of the parents who are thus sweepingly censured 
_ are handloom weavers, earning at an average, even at the present time, when 
they are fully employed, only about Ss. a-week, but when trade is bad, and 
work scarce, their earnings of course average far less. It therefore appears to 
‘me most unfair to blame the poor weaver, struggling hard at all times, even the 
best, to obtain the bare necessaries of life, because he cannot, out of his stinted 
wages, work as he may, afford to purchase suitable clothing for his children, 
and defray the expense of sending them to school. Then again, there are many 
widows dependent almost solely for their support on the earnings of their chil- 
dren employed in factories, and the miserable pittances doled out to them by 
kirk sessions. With these of course the great object is to procure food and 
~ elothing for their families; and if even this be at all times a difficult, and often 
an impracticable task, far less is it in their power to impart to their children 
the expensive luxury of education.’ ” 


PARISH OF AUCHTERHOUSE*—In S. W. corner of the county, on the 
declivity of the Sidlaws, 43 m. long by 33 broad, with a surface varied by un- 
dulating acclivities, which rise on N, W. 1570 ft. Area 83 sq. m., of which 
about three-fourths are arable and about 1200 ac. planted. The burns of Dronly 
and Auchterhouse unite at vill. of Dronly, and form the Dighty Water, which 
falls into the Tay a few m. E. of Dundee. Assessed property in 1815, £3118; 
in 1842-3, £5315, 10s. 1d. ‘The gross produce of the dairy in this parish has 
been estimated at £1200. Four heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. Nearest 
market town, Dundee. Three vills. or hamlets, Kirktoun, Dronly, and Boni- 
town. The Dundee and Newtyle Railway passes through the bog of Auchter- 

house. Par. ch. glb. £12; stip, £229, 0s. 23d. Pop. in 1841, 769. In 1849 


* Presb. of Dundee—Synod of Angus and Mearns. Ptn, Earlof Airlie. P.T. Dundee. 
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on p.r. 13; ins. or fat. 1. Money received, £79, 1s. 4d. ; expended, £78, 1s, 
5d. Par. schm. salary, maximum ; attend. in 1837, 45. iy 
PARISH OF BARRIE*—A maritime parish on North Sea and Frith of Tay, 
8m. N.E. of Dundee, lying in an angle of land jutting out into the sea, 4m, 
by 3, with a sandy surface and flat coast—a high verdant bank, which seems 
once to have formed the coast line, running from E. to W., and imparting to 
the N. division of parish the appearance of an elevated terrace. On 8, E. point 
of the coast are the Buddonness or Tay Lighthouses, lat. 56° 28’ N., long. 2° 45” 
W.., the one bearing 1122 feet N. N. W. from the other. Both are fixed white 
lights. Assessed property in 1815, £2946; in 1842-3, £4051, 14s. 9d. Seven 
heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. Three villages — Carnoustie, Gardenbury, 
and Barry, most of whose inhabitants are employed in weaying brown linens 
for Arbroath merchants. Par. ch. sit. 673; glb. £5, 10s.; stip. £143, 12s. 11d. 
Barrie Free ch., attend. from 300 to 330; Sab. schs. 64. Carnoustie Free ch., 
attend. on 30th March, 1851, 450; Sab. schs. 145. U.P. ch. sit. 380; attend, 
250; Sab. schs. 150; besides three private schools superintended by members 
of the congregation, together numbering about 80 scholars. U. O. 5. eh. sit, 
250; attend. forenoon, 90; afternoon, 100; evening, 250; Sab. schs. 40. Pop. 
in 1841, 2124. In 1849 on p. r. 61; cas. 17; ins. or fat. 3; orph. or des, 2. 
Assess, £402, 7s. 8d, Relief of poor on r. £318, 17s. 8d.; cas. £3, 18s, 9d.; 
med. r, £14, 4s. 2d.; exp. £47, 7s. 5d.; total, £384, 8s. Par. schm, salary, 
£32 ; attend. in 1837, 76. A private school, attend. 128. This parish abounds 
in tumuli, significant of the visits and conflicts of the Danes on this coast, who 
were signally defeated by Malcolm II. in the neighbourhood of Carnoustie. 


PARISH OF BRECHIN+—Lying on both sides of the South Esk, a few m. 
above Montrose, 7 m. long by 3 to 6 broad, with a surface rising gradually to 
a considerable height and in rocky elevations, on either side of the river, and 
descending again to the middle of the succeeding valleys. The low grounds 
are frequently inundated. Lime and freestone produce annually above £2000. 
Area, 15,840 acres. Assessed property in 1815, £20,062; in 1842-3, £21,562, 
18s. Ten heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. The great cattle fair of Trinity 
Muir is held within a mile of the town, and the Eastern Forfarshire Farming 
Association holds two annual shows at the same place. The royal burgh of 
Brechin is romantically situated on left bank of the Esk, 74m. W. N. W. of 
Montrose, with which it communicates by a branch of the Aberdeen Railway. 
Tt stands on an abrupt declivity, and some of its streets are very steep; but 
it is well built, lit with gas, and well supplied with water. It was anciently 
created into an episcopal see by David I. in 1150. Its cathedral, founded in 
the twelfth century, has a spire 128 feet in height, and now serves as the parish 
church ; and attached to it is a remarkable round tower, of which there is only 
another in Scotland, at Abernethy, 80 ft. high; the octagonal spire that covers 
it rises 25 ft. higher. The other edifices are—various churches, the townhouse, 
public schools, and some remains of an ancient hospital attached to the chapel 


* Presh. of Arbroath —Synod of Angus and Mearns. Patron, Crown. P. T. 
Carnoustie. 


+ Presb. of Brechin — Synod of Angus and Mearns. Patron, Crown. P.'T. Brechin, 
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of Maison Dieu. It has a savings bank; branches of the British Linen and 
Western banks ; a total abstinence society, with 50 adult members; a parish 
_ library and reading room; and a weekly newspaper, called the “ Brechin Ad- 
yertiser.” About 1800 hands are estimated to be engaged in the manufactures 
of linens and sailcloth, and in spinning, bleaching, distilleries, and brewing. 
_ The number of looms is about 1000. About one-third of the produce is for the 
‘French market. ‘The burgh is governed by a provost and thirteen councillors. 
Municipal constituency in 1852, 137. Estimated value of property belonging 
to the town as a corporation, £20,607. Pop. of burgh in 1851, 6638; males, 
8002; females, $636. Inhab. houses, 763 ; uninhab. do. 7; building, 4. Weekly 
market on Tuesdays. Brechin unites with Montrose, &e., in returning an M. P, 
Constituency in 1852, 179. The historian, Dr. Gillies, and the Tytlers, were 
natives of Brechin. Near the town, on an eminence on the Esk, is Brechin 
Castle, the seat of Lord Panmure. The old castle was famous for the resistance 
it made to Edward I. in 1303—Sir Thomas Maule, ancestor of the present 
proprietor, baffled all the efforts of that potent prince for twenty days; nor did 
the place surrender till after he was slain. The seats in the neighbourhood 
_of the town are Maulsden and Eskmount. The scenery about Brechin is 
beautiful. There are three nurseries in its vicinity. 

Par ch. is a collegiate charge, sit. 1511; joint stip. £585, Os. 2d. Unap. 
tnds. £614, 11s. 7d. ; attend.— forenoon, 1350; afternoon, 1200; evening, 1300, 
in winter, though frequently more than 1600; in summer, from 900 to 1000; 
Sab. schs. about 180; at Little Brechin, a sort of scattered village, 25, from 

. May to November. U. P. High Street ch. attend. on 30th March, 1851 —fore- 
noon, 488 ; afternoon, 548; Sab. schs. 173. U.P. Maison Dieu Lane ch. attend. 
240; Sab. schs. 47. U.P. City Road ch. attend. 235; Sab. schs. 72. Cong. 
; ch. attend. 20.; Sab. schs, 40. U. 0.5. ch. attend. on 30th March, 1851, 150; 
Sab. schs. 38. There are also two Free and one Epis. ch. Pop. of par. in 1841, 
7560. In 1849 on p. r. 262; cas. 60; ins. or fat. 13; orph. or des. 18. 
Assess. £1658, 16s. 7d.; other sources, £47, 12s. 2d.; total, £1706, 8s. 9d. Relief 
of poor on r. £1389, 1s. 53d.; cas. £27, 17s. 1jd.; med. r. £56, 18s. 102d. ; 
exp. £173, 17s. 24d.; total, £1647, 14s. 84d. Par, schm. salary, maximum ; 
attend. in 1837, 125. Grammar school, and eight other schools, attend. 578. 


PARISH OF CARESTON*—7 m. N. N. E. of Forfar, on the N. bank of the 
South Esk and the limpid Noran Waters which unite in this parish, 3 miles 
long by 1 broad, with a fertile and well cultivated surface sloping to south, and 
adorned with rich plantations. The botanical productions of parish are varied, 
and among other plants the Stratiotes aloides.t Area about 3} square miles. 
Asséssed property in 1815, £3280 ; in 1842-3, £2717, 6s. 10d. One heritor of 
£100 Scots valued rent. Nearest market town, Brechin, 4 miles distant. Par. 
ch. glb. £8; stip. £158, 7s. 6d. Pop. in 1841, 218. In 1849 on p. r. 8; cas- 
7; ins. or fat. 1; orph. or des. 1. Money received, £40, 19s. 534. ; expended, 
£32,19s. Par.schm. salary, maximum ; attend. in 1837, 40, A private school. 


* Presb. of Brechin—Synod of Angus and Mearns. Patron, Earl of Fife. P.T. 


Brechin. dees : 
+ A complete list of plants will be found in New Stat. Ac., “ Forfarshire,” p. 525. 
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Lord Gillies, a Senator of the College .of Justice, was grandson to the Rev, 
John Gillies, parish minister here in the eighteenth century. 


PARISH OF CARMYLIE*—6 m. N. W. of Arbroath, 4} m. long by 3 broad, 
with a hilly and in many places unproductive surface, and for the most part 
haying a cold and retentive soil, and much exposed, though considerable plan- 
tations have been of late made on the estates of Guynd and Conansythe. The 
small river Elot rises in Dilty Moss, and some other small rivulets water parish. 
Area about 12} square miles, of which above 4000 acres Scots are in tillage. 
Assessed property in 1815, £2226 ; in 1842-3, £8928. Average rental of arable 
land 15s. per acre. Three heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. There are ex-~ 
tensive quarries of slates and pavement stones, chiefly belonging to Lord Pan- 
mure, the annual sales from which average from £4000 to £4500. A consider- 
able number of the population inhabit some scattered hamlets, and are employed 
in weaying for the manufacturers of Dundee and Arbroath. Par. ch. glb. £30; 
stip. £151, 8s. 3d.; attend. 600; Sab. schs. (only in summer) about 35. There 
is alsoa Free ch. Pop. in 1841, 1107. In 1849 on p. r. 26; cas. 3. Money 
received, £242, 4s. 54d.; expended, £215, 12s. 2d. Par. schm. salary, maxi- 
mum; attend. in 1837, 46. Two private schools attend. 93. 


PARISHES OF CORTACHY AND CLOVA+—Two conjoined parishes in the ‘ 
N. W. and mountainous part of the county, lying on the rivers Prosen and } 
South Esk, and comprising a very picturesque portion of the Grampians, 12} 
miles long by 2 to 8 broad; the valleys of Wateresk and Clova, surrounded 
by magnificent elevations, from 1000 to 3000 feet above sea level, being beau- 
tifully romantic and picturesque. Among these mountain ranges are Lochs — 
Wharral, Esk, and Brany. Cortachie Bridge, on the Esk, is founded on mica-~ 
schistose rock, and forms a mass of olive, dark-green, or blue serpentine, with 
much diallage. Area about 42,750 acres, of which about 1100 acres are planted, 
and about 3660 in tillage. Assessed property in 1815, £5929; in 1842, 
£3857, 1s. ‘Two heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. Par. ch. sit. £570; glb. 
£15; stip. £233, Os. 2d. Unap. tnds. £125, 11s. 7d. Clova ch. sit. 250. A 
missionary officiates here. Pop. in 1841, 867. In 1849 on p. r. 10; cas. 1. 
Money received, £85, 16s. 103d.; expended, £82, 13s. $d. Besides the parish 
there are three private schools. 


PARISH OF CRAIG {— <A maritime parish, occupying the peninsular corner 
of land between the sea on E. coast and the basin of Montrose on N., compre- __ 
hending the islet of Inch Brayock, 6} miles long by 2% broad, with an undu- 
lating surface, well planted, and expanding into romantic landscapes. It is 
generally arable, and abounded with limestone, which is now much exhausted. 
Area, 3308 acres Scots. Assessed property in 1815, £9365; in 1842-3, £9645, 


* Presb. of Arbroath—Synod of Angus and Mearns, Patron, Crown. P. T. 
Arbroath. 

t Presb. of Forfar — Synod of Angus and Mearns. Patron, Earl of Airlie, P. T. 
Kirriemuir. 

+ Presb. of Brechin—Synod of Angus and Mearns. Patron, St. Mary’ 
St. Andrews. P. T. Montrose. af Se eee 
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8d. Tour heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. Three vills.—Rossie Island, 
Isan, and Ferryden, six-sevenths of whose inhabitants are engaged in fishing, 
he produce of which was estimated in 1835 at £7388." Rossie Castle (Ioratio 
oss, Esq.) is beautifully situated, overlooking the basin of Montrose. Par. ch.t 
, 820; glb. £24; stip. £267, 7s. 4d. Unap. tnds. £69, 12s. Free ch. attend. 
}to 430; Sab. schs, 160. Pop. in 1841, 1945. In 1849 on p. r. 61; cas. 3; 
or fat. 6; orph. or des. 1. Assess. £400. Relief of poor on r. £363, 17s.; 
1, 4s. 6d.; med. r. £14, 18s.; exp. £21, 15s.; total, £401, 14s. 6d. Par. 
m. salary, £34. Attend. in 1837, 65. Four private schs., at two of which 
md. 144. 


_ PARISH OF DUN{—4 miles N. W. of Montrose, between Montrose and 
echin, on N. bank of South Esk, which is crossed by a finely ornamented 
lze; 4 miles long by about an equal breadth, with a flat and fertile surface, 
planted, and protected by embankments along the shore of the basin ot 
trose. The soil is clayey or black loam, except to N., where it is wet and 
iry. There is an artificial lake, called Dun’s Dish, covering about 40 acres, 
‘and used for mills. Area about 12 square miles. Assessed property in 1815, 
£5735; in 1842-3, £6817, 19s. 8d. Four heritors of £100 Seots valued rent. 
‘The high road from Montrose to Brechin traverses parish, and Bridge of Dun 
‘isa junction station on the Aberdeen Railway. At low water, muscles are 
gathered in great quantities for bait by the fishwives of Ferryden, and produce 
‘arental of some £75. Par. ch. sit. 390; glb. £15; stip. £159, 3s. 2d. Pop. 
in 1841, 581. In 1549 on p. r. 26; orph. or des. 1. Money reed. £39, 3s. 43d.; 
exp. £91, 8s. 9d. Par. schm. salary, maximum; attend. in 1837,34. Two 


private schs. 


PARISH OF DUNDEE§—Geological Structure and Contour—On 8S. border of 
_ the county, on Frith of Tay, along which it extends about 6 miles, running 
inland from 1} to 4 miles, and rising with an easy acclivity from the river, 
except towards the hill of Dundee Law, 525 feet above level of the Tay. The 
whole is in a fine state of cultivation, and presents attractive scenes of sylvan 
magnificence. The rivers Dichty and Frithy intersect parish, and two rills, 
called Tod’s Burn and Wallace Burn, flow through the town of Dundee, and 
supply most of its steam-engines. Sandstone is the prevailing substratum, the 
trap appearing in many places along the shore, sometimes below at other times 
covering the sandstone. It varies from a compact red felspar porphyry to 
_ greenstone, sometimes amygdaloidal, or passing into claystone. Dundee Law, 


* See New Stat. Ac., “ Forfarshire,” p. 257. ‘ 

+ ©The parish church is a beantiful structure, with a square tower, situated about 

‘a mile from the basin, commanding from a gentle acclivity an extensive view of 

watery and sylvan landscape, looking down upon the smiling town of Montrose 

begirt with its lagoon, and seeing away northward over scenery éxquisitely diver- 
sified, to the eminences beyond the North Esk.” — Full. Gaz. p. 255. <5 

+ Presb. of Brechin—Synod of Angus and Mearns. Patron, Erskine of Dun. 


_ P. T. Montrose. : : 
 § Presb. of Dundee — Synod of Angus and Mearns. Patron, Town Council. P.'T. 


_ Dundee. 
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the hill of Balgay, and other eminences in parish, partake of this formation. 
Mean temperature of the year, 51° 9’; winter 41° 4’; summer, 63° 4’ Fah, 
Agriculture—There are 3700 acres, nearly all of which is in tillage, and 
300 acres under wood. Dundee Law is cultivated up its whole ascent. Average 
rent per acre about 72s. Gross annual yalue of raw produce, about £32,000, 
Assessed property, inclusive of the burgh, in 1842-3, £118,325, 19s. 6d, 
Twelve heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. There is rapid communication for 
transfer of produce either by sea or land, steamers plying betwixt Dundee and 
Newburgh, Perth, Aberdeen, Hull, and London, &c.; and the town being 
connected with Edinburgh, Perth, and Aberdeen by Railway. The Newtyle 
Railway also leaves Dundee on N., passes throngh a side of Dundee Law, in a 
tunnel 340 yards long, and stretches away towards Newtyle, joming the Seot- 
tish Midland line. ‘he vills. of Lochee and part of Broughty Ferry are in par. 
Manufactures, &e.—The earliest articles manufactured in the town seem to haye 
been soap, glass, and ale, which engaged a great number of hands. The business 
of building ships appears to have flourished here at an early period. Such an 
occupation soon led to the manufacture of cordage, which has latterly been a 
principal object of attention. The manufacture of cotton was once tried, and had 
the appearance of forming an important branch in the trade of Dundee, and 
seven companies were engaged in it; but at length it declined, and finally died 
away in favour of Glasgow. The manufacture of woollen cloths was next tried, 
but it met with no success. Out of these failures arose a spirit for manufac- 
turing goods from flax. As an encouragment to this branch in its infancy, 
a bounty was given by Government on all linen exported, and a heavy duty 
laid on its importation. In the face of this procedure, the trade of Dun- 
dee increased to a prodigious extent, and it is still on the increase. Its 
fabrics consist of Osnaburghs, sheeting, duck, and coarse linens generally; 
besides which, linen yarn, cotton bagging, canvas, and cordage, are goods 
extensively manufactured. In 1745 only 74 tons of flax wero imported without 
any hemp; the shipments of linen cloth during the same year being estimated at 
about 1,000,000 yards ; no mention being made either of sail-cloth or bagging. 
In 1791 the imports of flax amounted to 2444 tons, and those of hemp to 299 
tons; the exports that year being 7,842,000 yards linen, 280,000 yards sail- 
cloth, and 65,000 do. bagging. From this period the trade hegan to extend 
itself gradually though not rapidly. Previously to the peace of 1815, no great 
quantity of machinery was employed in spinning; but about this period, in 
consequence, partly and principally of the improvement of machinery, and its 
extensive introduction into the manufacture, and partly of the greater regu- 
larity with which supplies of the raw material were obtained from the northern 
powers, the trade began rapidly to increase, Its progress has indeed been quite 
astonishing ; the imports of flax haying increased from about 3000 tons in 
1514, to 15,000 tons in 1830, in 1843 to 32,000 tons, and in 1850 to 40,450 
tons, including flax tow. In 1850 there were in the town and immediate 
vicinity, forty-seven spinning mills, with steam-engines of an aggregate of 
2075 horse power ; and eight power loom factories, possessing 235 horse power ; 
altogether fifty-one establishments with machinery moyed by steam. ‘The 
spinning mills employ much the greater number of hands; but including the 
whole fifty-one establishments, there are employed in various occupations— 
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3240 males, and 5142 females; making a total of 11,382 persons. Of these only 
202 are under thirteen years of age. It has been ascertained that the money 
es distributed among this large body of individuals amounts to about £3900 
per week; the payment to the male operatives being on an average 9s. 6d., 
and to females 6s. weekly. Besides the power loom factories the town possesses 
_ sixty-two establishments of one kind or other using hand labour, and in these 
there are 4200 looms. Add to these ten establishments for finishing, calender- 
ing, and packing the cloth which is produced, and we may haye an idea of the 
‘Yigour with which the linen trade of Dundee is conducted. Since that period 
from six to seven hundred additional power looms have been started.* The entire 
yalue of the linen goods annually manufactured in Dundee may be estimated 
at from £1,500,000 to £1,600,000, More than half the linens shipped at 
Dundee are exported to foreign countries, the remainder being sent to London 
and other large towns for home consumption. The linens which are exported 
to foreign countries, are for the most part sent to Liverpool, Glasgow, and 
London, to be shipped there, as it is found more advantageous to send them as 
parts of general cargoes of goods, than to send whole cargoes of them direct 
from Dundee. Some of the manufacturers are the exporters of their own 
linens; others sell to exporting merchants in Dundee, who employ their capitals 
in that branch of the trade. The linens are in general sent on consignment to 
agents in foreign countries for sale, and they are sold by them to the retailers 
in these countries, on credit of six to twelve months. The foreign countries to 
which Dundee linens are sent, are the United States, Canada, Mexico, the 
‘West Indian Islands, Brazil, Peru, Chili; and some also are sent to Spain and 
Portugal, and the countries bordering on the Mediterranean. ‘ We believe 
that the shipments of linen from this single port are quite as great as those 
from all Ireland; while the manufacture has been slowly progressive in the 
latter, it has increased at Dundee even more rapidly than the cotton manufac- 
ture has increased at Manchester. It is not easy to give any satisfactory 
explanation of this wonderful progress. Something must be ascribed to the 
convenient situation of the port for obtaining supplies of the raw material ; 
and more, perhaps, to the manufacture having been long established in the 
towns and villages of Strathmore, the Carse of Gowrie, and the northern parts 
of Fife, of which Dundee is the emporium. But these circumstances do not 
seem adequate to explain the superiority to which she has recently attained in 
this department; and however unphilosophical it may seem, we do not really 
know that we can ascribe it to any thing else than a concurrence of fortunate 
accidents. Nothing, in fact, is so difficult to explain as the superiority to 
which certain towns frequently attain in particular departments of industry, 
without apparently possessing any peculiar facilities for carrying them on, 
But from whatever causes their pre-eminence may arise, in the first instance, 
it is very difficult, when once they have attained it, for others to come into 
competition with them. They have, on their side, established connections, 
workmen of superior skill and dexterity in manipulation, improved machinery, 


“* See Report of the Assistant Hand-Loom Weavers’ Commissioner, March, 1839; 
and “ An Account of the Trade of the Port of Dundee during the three years ended 
31st May, 1838,” by John Sturrock, Esq., Banker and Convener of the Finance Com- 
mittee of the Harbour Trustees, Dundee. 
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&e.”* Kid glove making, tanning, refining sugar, iron working, and machinery, 
and ship building, the last including the construction of iron steamers, are also 
important. In a letter from Dundee, dated 19th November, 1850, Mr. Walker, 
sub-inspector of factories, writes—‘‘ As to the trade of this place and the 
neighbouring district, I am glad to be able to state that it continues good... . 
I believe I am fully justified in stating, that upon the whole, the business now 
being carried on is extensive and profitable, giving employment to a great 
number of persons, in all probability a greater number than was ever before 
employed in this district; and the circumstance that several large mills are 
now in the course of erection by some of our wealthy mill-owners, would seem 
to strengthen the conviction, that the continuance of good trade is anticipated. | 
Perhaps it may not be out of place to add, that the great demand for labour, 
taken along with the cheapness of provisions and the other necessaries of life, 

render the prospects of our working population at the present time peculiarly 

cheering.” t 

Trade and Navigation—The increase of the trade of Dundee within the last 
thirty-five years has been in a greater ratio than that of any other place in the 
empire, if we except Liverpool and Glasgow, as will be seen from the following 
statement :—In 1815 it had 157 vessels, registering 15,275 tons; in 1832 it had 
274 vessels, registering 32,867 tons. In 1515 sixty-six vessels entered inwards, 
with cargoes from foreign ports, registering 10,620. In 1832 there were 307 
vessels, registering 46,539 tons, being an increase of 241 vessels, and four 
times the amount of tonnage, In 1815 three vessels cleared outwards, with 
cargoes for foreign ports, registering 679 tons; in 1832 fifty-six vessels cleared 
outwards for foreign ports, registering 11,159 tons, being an increase of fifty- 
three vessels, and more than sixteen times the amount of tonnage. The ton- 
nage of vessels registered on 31st December 1850, was—sailing vessels, under 
fifty tons, 1471; above fifty tons, 55,617. Steamers under fifty tons, 59; above 
fifty tons, 1481. Tonnage that entered and cleared coastwise (including their 
repeated voyages) between 31st December 1849 and 3ist December 1850— 
sailing vessels, inwards, 152,172; outwards, 46,111. Steam vessels, inwards, 
29,522; outwards, 29,273. Tonnage that entered and cleared from and to the 
colonies, between 31st December 1849 and 31st December 1850—inwards, 
British, 7484; outward, British, 6091. Tonnage that entered and cleared from 
and to foreign ports, between $lst December 1849 and 31st December 1850— 
inwards, British, 54,689; foreign, 23,599; outwards, British, 43,271; foreign, 
15,311. Customs revenue in 1850, £65,183. 

Eminent Men—Among these may be reckoned Hector Beethius, the Scottish 
historian; George Mackenzie, author of the Institutes of the Scots Law; 
Admiral Duncan, the hero of Camperdown ; and Robert Fergusson the poet. 
According to Blind Harry, so far back as 1290, Sir William Wallace here re- 
ceived the first rudiments of his education, most probably, we should suppose, 
at some of the monastic institutions, and not at a public school as has been 
generally supposed ; and it was here he gave an early indication of his high ] 
spirit, ardent love of liberty, and abhorrence of oppression, in slaying Selby, 
the son of the English governor, who had wantonly insulted him. 

* M‘Culloch’s Dictionary of Commerce, p. 790. 

t+ Report of Inspector of Factories by Captain Kincaid. December, 1850, 
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_ Places of Worship—There are five par. chs. and two chapels of ease. These 
haye accommodation for 8404 persons, but the number of let sittings does not 
amount to more than 2000.* St. Mary’s ch. attend.—forenoon, about 1050; 
afternoon, 850; Sab, schs. 100. St. Clement’s ch. attend. from 700 to 800; 
Sab. schs. about 200. Chapelshade ch. attend. on 30th March—forenoon, 
850; afternoon, 600; Sab. sehs. 270. St. Andrew’s ch. attend. about 500; Sab. 
schs. 107. There are eleven Free chs. St, John’s Free ch. attend. on 30th 
- March, 1851, 950; Sab. schs. 340. Willison Free ch. attend. on 30th March, 
1851 —forenoon, 600; afternoon, 760; Sab. schs. 200. St. Andrew’s Free ch. 
attend. on 30th March, 1851—forenoon, 800; afternoon, 1100; Sab. schs. 
all. Mariners’ Free church attend. on 30th March, 1851—forenoon, 500; 
afternoon, 600; Sab. schs. 84. Chapelshade Free ch. attend. on 30th March, 
1851—forenoon, 650; afternoon, 800; evening, 1000; Sab, schs. 190, Gaelic 
Free ch. attend. on 30th March. 1851, 206. There are six U. P. chs.; sit. 
5114. Tay Square U.P. ch. attend. on 30th March, 1851—forenoon, 754; 
afternoon, 920; Sab. schs. 148, Wishart U. P. ch. attend. on 30th March, 
1851—forenoon, 650; afternoon, near 800. St. Paul’s Epis. ch. attend. 300; 
Sab. schs. 120. North Seagate Bap. ch. attend. on 30th March, 1851, 125; 
Sab. schs. 30. Ref. P.S. ch. attend. 95 to 100. U.0O.S. ch. attend. 150 to 
200; Sab. schs. 40. There are also three Cong. chs., and places of worship 
belonging to the Quakers, Bereans, W. Meth., United Meth., Primitive Meth., 
United Christians, and Glassites; besides a New Jerusalem, a Holy Apostolic, 
and a Catholic congregation. 

Population—In 1801, 26,804; in 1821, 30,575; in 1841, 62,794; and in 
1851, 78,931. Inhabited houses, 5040. 

Poor—In 1832 the average number of paupers was 744; expended, £2057, 9s. 
6d.¢ In 1849 on p.r. 1507; cas. 360; ins. or fat. 32; orph. or des. 232. Assess. 
£9197, 2s. 1d.; other sources, £666, 19s. 5d.; total, £9864, 1s. 6d. Relief of 
poor on r. £7918, 11s. 7d.; cas. £699, 18s. 7d.; med. r. £267, 10s. 10d.; exp. 
£827, 10s. 7d.; total, £9713, 11s. 7d. 

History of Dundee — Dundee is of great but unknown antiquity, and the 
earliest accounts respecting it are involved in obscurity. It is related that 
David, Earl of Huntingdon, the favourite brother of King William the Lion 
(and the hero of the story of The Talisman by the author of Waverley), landed 
here, after considerable stress of weather, on his return from the third crusade, 
where he had been with five hundred of his countrymen under Richard Coeur 
de Lion. In the spirit of the times, the King had vowed that he would bestow 
upon his gallant and beloved brother the spot of ground on which he should first 
land. He consequently received a gift of the land on which Dundee now stands, 
Little is satisfactorily known of the Castle of Dundee. After the twelfth cen- 
tury, or the epoch of the erection of the church by David, it was occasionally 
aroyal residence, and gave a ready protection to the fishing village which 
sprung up in its vicinity. In the course of years the town acquired walls and 


» 
| ® See “Balance Sheet showing the Assets and Debts of the Town of Dundee, the 
Kirk Fabric, and St. David’s Church, at 30th September, 1849,” and “ Parliamentary 


: 
Report, 1850.” 

+ New Stat. Ac., “Forfarshire,” p. 49. 
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gates: and from these defences, as well as the advantages of the harbour, which 
afforded ready means of escape in those troublesome times, the present town 
derived its origin. The history of Scotland narrates many sackings and burn- 
ings of this town. The last of these was by General Monck; and such was its 
wealth at that time, that every soldier in Monck’s army is said to have received 
£60 sterling as his share of the plunder. From the agitations into which 
Dundee was so often thrown, its earliest charters are lost, and the oldest it pos- 
sesses is one granted by Robert Bruce, restoring or rather recognizing the 
burghal privileges which had been conferred by William the Lion about the 
time he made grant of Dundee to his brother. Charters were renewed with 
additions by Dayid Bruce, James II., James IV., Queen Mary, James VI., and 
finally by Charles I. (1641), in which all the preceding grants are recited and 
confirmed. These very extensive privileges were often disputed and encroached 
upon by the once powerful family of the Serymgeours of Dudhope, Constables of 
Dundee, as the bounds between the powers of the constable and the privileges 
of the citizens seem never to have been accurately determined. These differ- 
ences were in a great measure settled by agreement, under the direction of the 
Lords of Session, in 1643; yet even after that, many of the acknowledged 
powers of the constable were yexatious and humiliating to the inhabitants, until 
his powers were finally set aside by the general abolition of all heritable juris- 
dictions. In the progress of modern alterations, all semblance of the ancient 
warlike character of the town has disappeared. The castle has been long since 
clean swept away, and has only bequeathed its name to one of the streets termi- 
nating near its almost forgotten site. The walls and gates have likewise dis- 
appeared in a similar manner, the latter only leaving the name of gate, to be 
applied to the different thoroughfares leading from the main and central street. 
The Luckenbooths, which stood at the west end of the High Street, was the 
birthplace of Anne of Buccleuch, Duchess of Monmouth, and the temporary re- 
sidence of General Monek, and afterwards in 1715 of the Pretender. White- 
hall, an old building now demolished, which stood near the cross, was the scene 
of frequent Conventions of Estates and meetings of General Assemblies of the 
Scottish Kirk. 

Modern Buildings—The royal burgh of Dundee is 14 m. S.S. W. of Forfar, 
on the N. bank of the Tay, and 10 m. W. of Buddonness Light, at the entrance 
of the Frith. Liat. of lighthouse, 56° 8’ N.; long. 2°45’ W. It stands mostly 
on the declivity between the river and Dundee Law, up the sides of which, as 
also to the E. and W., it has of late considerably extended. The streets are 
narrow and irregular, except in the modern parts of the town; yet “ its exterior, 
general grouping, and richness of situation in the core of a brilliant landscape, 
eminently render it, as seen from the Fife side of the Tay, or from Broughty 
Ferry road, the justly lauded ‘ Bonnie Dundee,’ of song.”” Dundee is rapidly 
extending, and the old part of the town improving, by opening new streets, 
pulling down old houses, and erecting elegant new buildings. The Market 
Place or High Street is a spacious oblong square, 360 feet long by 100 broad, 
from which diverge the Nethergate, Seagate, Overgate, and Murraygate, the 
principal streets which run from E. to W. nearly parallel to the river. Castle 
Street leads from 8.E. end of the High Street to the new docks on 8., at the 
hottom of which street a very handsome square edifice has been crected in the 
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Grecian style, at a cost of about £9000, and which is used as a reading room 
and place of public meetings. Opposite to this building is a spacious new street, 
named Reform Street, at the north end of which, and fronting the Town Hall, 
erected in 1754 on the site of St. Clement's Church, is an elegant edifice in the 
Grecian style of architecture, for an academy and public schools. At the east 
end of the High Street, and rather obstructing the entrance to the Murraygate, 
stands the Trades’ Hall, an elegant building of the decade of 1770, with 
pilastres of the Ionic order, and a spire rising from the roof, the principal 
apartments of which are now used as an office by the Eastern Bank of Scot- 
land. A splendid Royal Exchange is about to be erected in Panmure Street. 
A little to the west of the High Street, in the Nethergate, are the remains 
of an old cathedral, which contained four places of worship, one of which 
was built in the finest Gothic style, the groining of the arches being much 


admired. Three of these churches were completely destroyed by fire on Sunday 
morning, the 3d January, 1841. Measures were taken for repairing or rebuild- 


ing two of them, and of these one is completed. This structure is said to have 
been originally built by David, Earl of Huntingdon, in 1185. On the west 


‘end of these churches stands a magnificent Gothie tower, 156 feet high, which 


may be seen for many miles up and down the Tay. Among the public institu- 
tions and remarkable objects are,‘a lunatic asylum; an infirmary,* which has 
a dispensary for out-patients ; an orphan institution; a chamber of commerce ; 
the society of writers, incorporated by royal charter; a mechanics’ institution ; 
the Houff, or publie cemetery; the new cemetery and bleaching grounds on 
Constitution Road ; Dudhope Barracks, formerly famous as the Castle of the 
Serymegeours; the Law, from which is a very fine view of the Castle of Clay- 
potts, Broughty Castle, and the whole estuary of the Tay, as well as a great part 


‘of the Carse of Gowrie. The view from the Law will amply repay the 


fatigue of ascending. The Royal Arch, designed by Leslie, is also a splendid 
piece of masonry. But the grandest and most important feature of Dundee is 
its harbour, with its magnificent wet docks, and a number of spacious quays, 
patent slip, graying dock, warehouses, and yards, spreading along the margin 
of the Tay, and terminated on the west by the Craig Pier, which is exclusively 
appropriated to the use of the Ferry. These splendid works, up to April, 1845, 
had cost about £550,000. An elegant building has been erected for the 
customhouse and excise office, with premises for the accommodation of the 
harbour trustees and officers connected with the establishment. Previous to 
1815, when commissioners were appointed by Act of Parliament to extend and 
improve the harbour, the only accommodations for shipping were, a small pier 
and a few illconstructed erections, which could not be reached by vessels of 
any caritecte draught of water. ‘The harbours and docks are erected within 


‘the flow of deep water, so as to be approachable at all stages of the tide by 


most vessels, and especially by steam boats. In this respect Dundee is exceed- 
ingly fortunate. It stands, like Greenock and Liverpool, partly in the water 
of the river, which rolls past it to the ocean. The Tay, or the Frith of Tay 


* The foundation stone of a new Infirmary was laid in the Barrack Park in July 
192. ‘The building is in the Tudor style of architecture, and the hospital is built on 
what is called the corridor system. 
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as it is termed, is here about two miles in breadth, and is hemmed in by high 
banks, generally declining so rapidly, that very little beach is left bare at low 
water. The only drawback upon the navigation of this river, is the existence 
of various sandbanks at its mouth, remarkable in the ancient history of Scotland 
for the extensive calamities they have sometimes occasioned, though now 
rendered comparatively harmless by lighthouses, beacons, and aceurate charts 
of the various soundings. Mr. Leslie has erected on the quay of Earl Grey’s 
Dock a stupendous crane, by which eight men easily lift 2 weight of thirty tons. 

Burgh—The burgh is governed by a provost and four bailies. The council 
consists of twenty-one. Municipal constituency in 1852, 2880. Corporation 
revenue in 1851, £5568, 2s. 5d. There are nine incorporated and three united 
trades. The police of the town is regulated by 7 Will. 1V. c. 109, by which the 
town is divided into eleven wards, and the provost, four bailies, dean of guild, 
the sheriff of the county, and his substitute for the Dundee district, together 
with two general commissioners for each ward, are appointed general commis- 
sioners for the purposes of the Act. Market days, Tuesdays and Fridays. Pop. 
of burgh in 1851, 78,829; males, 35,758; females 43,071. Inhab. houses, 
4792; uninhab. ditto, 64; building 35. 

Schools—In educational institutions Dundee possesses an excellent sessional 
school, a grammar school, and an academy. “ The whole number of schools,” 
says the writer in the New Stat. Ac.* in 1833, “in Dundee is eighty, at which, 
by the nearest calculation, 3700 children are receiving education.” The par- 
liamentary documents published in 1841 give, as the attendance at thirty-five 
schools in 1837, 3255. ‘The late Mr. Stuart in his Factory Report in 1845, wrote 
— At Dundee the factory occupiers employing children maintain excellent 
schools for them. The schools kept for the factories in rural situations have 
always been at least equal to the best parochial schools in Scotland.” 

Libraries, Literary, Charitable, and other Societies—Dundee is well supplied 
with institutions of a charitable and generally beneficiary nature. In addition 
to those already enumerated,t there is an indigent sick society, a clothing so- 
ciety, lame and eye institutions, eighteen endowments for various philanthropic 
purposes, twenty-two friendly societies, a florist’s and horticultural society, a 
Highland society, Caledonian lodge of free masons, a subscription library with 
from 7000 to 8000 volumes, and several district libraries. A total abstinence 
society, with in 1852, 2500 adult and 200 juvenile members. A National 
Security Savings Bank, the Eastern Bank, and branches of the Bank of Scotland, 
British Linen, National, and Western banks, Three newspapers — Dundee 
Courier and Northern Warder, once a week, and the Dundee Advertiser twice 
a week; also a variety of religious and school societies, gener: d congrega- 
tional, for promotion of the Gospel at home and abroad. > 

Constituency— Dundee returns an M.P. Constituency in 1851-2, 2964, 


PARISH OF DUNNICHEN {—4 m. E.S, E. of Forfar, irregular in form, and 
with a portion detached, nearly all arable and productive; Dunnichen Hill, 
720 ft. above sea level, being nearly all planted or cultivated. The Vinney 

* “ Forfarshire,” p. 44. 


+ Vide ante, p. 467. 
+ Presb, of Forfar—Synod of Angus and Mearns. Patron, Crown. P. T. Forfar. 


. 
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Water is the only stream, and flows to the Lunan in parish of Kirkden. Arca 
about 5200 ac. Assess. property in 1815, £3505; in 1842-3, £4599, lds. 9d. 
Three heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. Villages and hamlets — Letham, 
Dunnichen, Den of Letham, Dummitormont, Bouriefad, Craickie, Bridge of 
Dumbarrow, and Cotton of Lownie. A spinning mill in the Den of Letham 
employs a number of persons; but a large proportion of the inhabs., women 
and youths, as well as men, are weavers in the employ of the manufacturers 
of Dundee. An annual fair at Dunnichen, third Wednesday of March, O. 8. 
Par. ch. sit. 456; glb. £11; stip. £158, 2s. 3d.; attend. on 30th March 1851, 
about 500; Sab. schs. 68. Free ch. attend. on 30th March 1851, 260; Sab. 
echs. 60. U. P.ch. at Letham, attend. on 30th March 1851—forenoon, 80; 
afternoon, 121; Sab. schs. 53. There is alsoa Cong. ch. Pop. in 1841, 1625. 
Tn 1849 on p. vr. 47; cas. 16; orph. or des. 9. Assess. £315, 10s, 23d.; other 
sources, £1, 19s. 2d.; tot. £317, 9s. 43d. Relief of poor on r. £286, 13s. 10d.; 
eas. £26, 14s. 4d.; med, r. £14; exp. £16; total, £343, 8s. 2d. Par. schm. 
salary, maximum ; attend. in 1837, 57. Two private schools, attend. 119. 


PARISH OF EASSIE AND NEVAY*—<A united par. in W. border of the 
county, lying partly on the declivity of the Sidlaws, and partly in the valley of 
Strathmore, nearly 5 m. long by 3 broad, and bounded and intersected by the 
Dean River, famed for its trouts, and the burn of Eassie. Area about 8 sq. m., 
Assess. property in 1815, £2195; in 1842-3, £4019, 4s. 7d. Four heritors of 
£100 Scots valued rent. lassie is a station on the Scottish Midland Railway. 
Par. ch. glb. £15; stip. £161, 5s. 2d.; attend, 186; Sab. schs. 24. Pop. in 
1841, 732. In 1849 on p. r. 16; ims. or fat. 1. Money reed. £100, 2s. 103d. 
Expended, £69, 3s. 1d. Par. schm. salary £34; attend. in 1837, 52. 


PARISH OF EDZELLt—63 m. N. N. W. of Brechin, 13 m. long by 6 broad, 
the Hastand West Waters bounding it and forming the North Esk} at extremity 
of par., with a hilly and bleak surface, covering nearly 50 sq. m.; but on the 
lower grounds there are some fine plantations, and above 4000 ac. are arable. 
Assess. property in 1815, £1375; in 1842-3, £2505, 2s. 11d. One heritor of 
£100 Scots valued rent. Villages and hamlets — Edzell, Cannachy Bridge, 
Culindirr, Killock, and Dalbogg. The ancient castle of Edzell, occupied by 
Oliver Cromwell in 1651, is a stately ruin; and there are several Druidical 
remains. Par. ch. sit. 620; gib. £9; stip. £158, Gs. 8d. Free ch. attend. on 
80th Mareh 1851 —forenoon, 307: evening, 135; Sab. schs. 50. Pop. in 1841, 
1064. In 1849 on p. r. 33; cas. 2; ins, or fat. 1. Assess. £223, 17s. 11d. ; 
other sources, £27, Os. 11d.; total, £250, 18s. 10d. Relief of poor on r, £222, 
9s. 103d.; cas. 2s. Gd.; med. r. £8, 12s.; exp. £21, 16s.; total, £253, Os. 434. 
A parish and a private school. 


* Presb. of Meigle —Synod of Angus and Mearns. Patron, Lord Wharncliffe. 
P. T. Meigle. 

¢ Presb. of Brechin —Synod of Angus and Mearns. Patron, Crown. P.T, Brechin. 

+ Rising in the northern range of the county, from amidst the bosom of the Gram- 
pian Hills, and flowing in a south-easterly course, the N. Esk falls into the sea about 
3m. N. of Montrose. It receives some large tributaries, and is for several miles the 
division between Forfar and Kincardine shires. 
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PARISH OF FARNELL*—In E. division of the county, 4 miles S.5. E. of 
Brechin, 3 miles long by 2 broad, with in general a flat surface, the soil of 
which, on the banks of the South Esk and Pow Water which falls into it, is a 
fine rich loam, well cultivated, and tastefully wooded. Monroman Moor, ex- 
tending to some 1600 acres, is covered with wood. Area, about 6} square miles. 
Assessed property in 1815, £6022; in 1842-3, £5245, 18s. 11d. ‘Two heritors 
of £100 Scots valued rent. Farnell is a station on the Aberdeen Railway. 
Kinnaird Castle, situated in the N. part of the district, has a magnificent 
appearance. An ancient castle of the Ogilvies is used as a kind of workhouse. 
Stip. £270, 9s. 2d. Unap. tnds, £385, 17s. 8d. The minister receives besides, 
a Vicarage teind of nineteen hens. Pop. of par. in 1841,620. In 1849 on p.r. 
22; cas. 12; ins. or fat.3. Money recd. £114, 13s. 5d, Expended, £120, 7s. 11d. 
Par. schm. salary £30; attend. in 1837, 33. 


PARISH OF FEARN OR FERN +—Near centre of county, 7 miles W.N. W. 
of Brechin, 63 m. long by 4 broad, lying at the foot of the Grampians, the hills 
affording excellent pasturage, and the low grounds being well cultivated and 
ornamented, the soil tothe S. E. being rich and fertile. The Cruick and Noran 
Waters bound and intersect par, Near the Noran, in a romantic little den, are 
the ruins of Vane Castle, said to have been built by Cardinal Beaton. Assessed 
property in 1842-3, £4269, 14s, 2d. Four heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. 
Par. ch. glib. £18; stip. £155, 3s. 5d. Pop. in 1841, 404. In 1849 on p.r. 
11; eas. 3; ins. or fat. 1; orph. or des. 2. Money reed, £73, 17s.; expended, 
£80,138. 1d. Par. schm. salary £28, 1s, 6d.: attend. in 1837, 44, 


PARISH OF FORFAR {—Situated near the centre of the shire, 5 miles long 
by 44 broad, with a comparatively level surface, except some hilly ground 8, 
from the town. The parish has undergone great improvements, and the scenery 
is variegated by some fine plantations, Two lochs—Forfar (which forms the 
head of the Water of Dean) and Fithie, the former of which has been consider- 
ably lessened by drainage. ‘The illustrious Queen Margaret had a separate 
establishment from her husband Malcolm, in the shape of a nummery, upon a 
small artificial island near the N. side of the Loch, which is called the Inch, 
though said by tradition to have been connected with the land by means of a 
passage capable of giving access only to one person. From this isle to the 
other side of the loch a causeway runs under the water similar to that in the 
Castle Loch of Lochmaben. At the draining of the loch for the sake of its 
marl about the year 1770, some weapons and instruments were found at the 
bottom, supposed with great plausibility to have belonged to the murderers of 
King Malcolm II. at Glammis, who, it has always been reported, in attempt- 
ing to cross over the loch upon the ice, went down and were drowned. 

There are stone and slate quarries, which have been wrought to some ex- 
tent. Area about 16 sq. miles. Eight heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. 
Assess, property in 1815, £3699; in 1842-3, £12,015, 3s. The burgh of Forfar 
is of great antiquity, and was a royal residence in the time of Malcolm Caen-Mohr, 

* Presb. of Brechin — Synod of Angus and Mearns. Patron, Crown. P.T. Brechin. 


+ Presb. of Brechin — Synod of Angus and Mearns. Patron, Crown. P.T. Forfar, 
} Presb. of Forfar — Synod of Angus and Mearns. Ptn., Town Council. P. T. Forfar. 
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where he had a castle, all traces of which are now gone, and in which, 
in 1061, he convoked his nobles, It is situated 14 m. N. N. E. of Dundee, 
in the beautiful valley of Strathmore, and commands extensive views of the 
Sidlaws and Grampians. At the beginning of the present century, its streets 
were chiefly composed of old thatched houses, its church was old and ruinous, 
and at least one street was kept in a state of constant and indescribable filthi- 
ness. The author of the “ Statistical Account of the Parish of Forfar” presents 
us with a number of particulars illustrative of the rise of the town in its tastes 
and appearance, He tells us, that about the middle of last eentury, there were 
not above seven tea-kettles, seven pairs of bellows, and as many watches in 
Forfar. “ Now,” says he, in 1793, « every house in the town has a tea-kettle 
and bellows, and almost every menial servant must have his watch.’ At the 


‘same not distant period, an ox, valued at forty shillings, supplied the flesh 


market of Forfar for a fortnight; and had a poor man bought a shilling’s worth 
of beef or an ounce of tea, he would have concealed it from his neighbours, as 
if he had been geuilty of a serious crime. Now it has good streets and houses, 
handsome county buildings, an excellent news room and library, numerous 
schools and places of worship, the Dundee Banking Company’s establishment, 
and branches of the Commercial and Western banks, with considerable manu- 
factures of highland brogues and coarse linens.* Market days, Wednes- 
day and Saturday. Forfar is connected by railways with Dandee, Montrose, 


* From time immemorial, the manufacture of brogues has engaged the employment 
ofa number of hands, insomuch that the term “ Sutors of Forfar” is held in common 
parlance, just as expressive of the whole population as that of the “Sutors of Sel- 
kirk” in the famous capital of the forest. At Kirriemuir, a thriving minor town in 
the neighbourhood, another phrase obtains —“ the weavers of Kirriemuir”—~and 
the people of the two towns have had a fend of several centuries continuance — 


The Kirriemuirians met the Forfarians at the Muir Moss; 
The Kirriemuirians beat the Forfarians back to the cross; 
Sutors ye are, and sutors will be; 

I’ye upon Forfar! Kirriemuir bears the gree. 


There are a number of pleasant anecdotes connected with Forfar; but it is some- 
what curious, as has been noticed by Chambers, that they all refer to drinking or to 
public houses. The legal gentlemen of this town, indeed, are characterized as the 
"drucken writers of Forfar.” Their tippling habits are finely illustrated by an anec- 
dote of the late Earl of Strathmore. ‘The town was a good deal annoyed with a lake 
in its neighbourhood, which the inhabitants had long had it in contemplation to 
drain, and which would haye been drained long before but for the expensiveness of 
such an undertaking. Ata public meeting held some years ago for the discussion of 
this measure, the Earl said that he believed the cheapest, method of draining the lake, 
would be to throw a few hogsheads of good mountain dew into the water, and sct 
the drucken writers of Forfar to drink it up. It was in Forfar that the famous ease 
occurred, which led to the decision, that no charge could be made for a stirrup dram. 
A brewster wife in Forfar, previous to the Restoration, haying one day “brewed a 
peck o’ maut,” and set it out to the door to cool, a neighbour's cow passing by drank 
the whole browst. The injured alewife had recourse to the law for satisfaction, 
when it was decided, that as by the immemorial custom of the land, nothing is ever 
charged for a standing drink, otherwise called a deoch-an-dorras, or stirrap dram, 
the defendant ought to be absolved from the charge in dependence, seeing that she 
swallowed the browst standing and at the door. 
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Arbroath, and Perth. Pop. of burgh in 1851, 8349; inhab. houses, 1028; un- 
inhab. 9; building, 6. It is governed by a council of fifteen, who elect a pro- 
vost and three bailies. Municipal constituency in 1852, 254. Forfar unites with 
Montrose, Arbroath, Brechin, and Bervie, in the return of an M. P. Consti- 
tuency in 1851-2, 254. Corporation revenue in 1850-1, £1416, 8s. 64d. 
Parish ch. sit. 1781; glb, £20; stip. £329, 10s, 11d. Unap. tnds, £246, 5s. 8d. 
There is also a Chapel of Ease; attend from 900 to 1000. Forfar Free church, 
attend. 1011; Sab. schs., 120. Forfar East Free ch. attend. 150. Epis. ch. 
sit. 350; attend. 125 to 200; Sab. echs. 35. Cong. ch., Osnaburgh Street, 
attend. on 30th March 1851—forenoon, about 180; afternoon, about 300; even- 
ing, 400 to 500; Sab. schs. 100. There are also an U. P. ch., sit. 470, anda 
W. Meth. ch., sit. 200. Pop. of par. in 1841, 9620. In 1849 on p. r. 208; 
casual, 75; ins. or fat. 9; orph. or des. 5. Assess. £1300; other sources, £29, 
l4s, 6d. ; total, £1829, 14s. Gd. Relief of poor on r. £1024, 10s, 1d.: casual, 
£111, 13s. 1d.; med. r. £70, 10s.; exp. £109, 13s. 53d. ; total, £1316, 6s. 74d. 
There is a par. sch., academy burgh schs., and ten private schs. The returns 
in 1837 from ten of these schools, showed an attend. of 800, 


PARISH OF GLAMMIS *—A rich fertile parish in the bottom of the vale of 
Strathmore, and 8. W. of Forfar, 10 m, long by 1 to 5 broad. Part of the 
Loch of Forfar is in this parish, and the Dean Water and Glammis and Eassie 
Burns intersect it. The minerals consist of different groups of the sandstone 
formation. The lowest of these is the grey paving and tile stone, with green 
and reddish shale. Above this is a conglomerate, often of vast thickness, covered 
in turn by red sandstone used for building, and this by red and mottled marls 
and shales with cornstone. In the under micaceous portion, fossil plants are 
very common, some of them being referred by Dr. Fleming to the Juncus or 
Sparganium. ‘The fishes are also most abundant in this group, though likewise 
found in the upper beds, and constitute a peculiar genus, named Cephalaspis by 
M. Agassiz, from the remarkable bucklerlike covering of the head. Some of 
the finest specimens have been procured from quarries in the parish of Glammis. 
The rock is exported to a great extent under the name of Arbroath pavement. 
Near the town, the upper soft, red, and variegated sandstones occur, the under 
portion being compact and used for building. Area about 15,000 acres, more 
than half of which is arable, about 1500 under wood and the rest in pasture or 
waste. Assessed property in 1815, £12,856. Real rental in 1836, about £9300. 
Three heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. Villages—Glammis, Newton of 
Glammis, Waukmill, Arnifoul, Charleston, and Drumglye. A large proportion 
of the population are employed in the manufacture of brown linen, of which 
about 12,000 pieces are annually sent to Dundee. Glammis is a station on the 
Dundee and Newtyle Railway. Near the village of Glammis is the celebrated 
castle of the same name. It is situated in the midst of a park of 160 acres, 
which contains a considerable number of fine old trees. ‘This is an edifice of a 
princely and antique appearance, consisting of an irregular congregation of tall 
towers, some of which are of remoter date than others. The walls in some 


* Presb. of Forfar — Synod of Angus and Mearns. Patrons, Trustees of late John 
Earl of Strathmore, P. T. Glammis. 
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places are 15 feet thick. It is of great antiquity, and was anciently used as 
a royal residence. It is the seat of the Earl of Strathmore, giving the title of 
Lord Glammis to his eldest son, and is celebrated in history for its former mag- 
mificence, the remains of which are still shown. In 1372, Robert IT. bestowed 
: it on John Lyon, the ancestor of the present family. Here, according to tra- 
dition, Malcolm II. was assassinated in 1034, and here is the bedstead on which 
King Duncan was murdered by Macbeth, with many other relics of antiquity. 
The museum is large and exceedingly rich in ancient curiosities, particularly 
old armour ; the pictures are valuable, consisting chiefly of portraits. The whole 
place well deserves the attention of the tourist, particularly, as a curiosity, the 
lions and sun-dials. On a pedestal stand the figures of four lions rampant, 
out twice as large as life, and each holding in his fore paws a dial, facing the 
r cardinal points. From their heads rises a huge mass of stone, something 
& pine-apple in shape, with every protuberance upon it also formed into a 
ial, making the number of these ancient timepieces probably not less than a 
hundred. 8. W. from Glammis, in Denoon Glen, are the remains of an ancient 
fort, on the top of a solitary basaltic hill, commanding an extensive view of the 
vale of Strathmore. Par. ch.* sit. 850; glb. £16, 10s.; stip. £307, 18s. 1d.; 
attend. about 700; Sab. schs. 118. Unap. tnds. £20, 17s. 4d.t Pop. in 1841, 
2167. In 1849 on p. r. 45; cas. 18; ins. or fat. 3; orph. or des. 5. Money 
reed. £379, 10s. 104d. Expended, £355, 2s. 4d. A parish and two private 
“schools ; attend. in 1837, about 132. 


PARISH OF GLENISLA{—17 m. W.N.W. of Forfar, composed for the 
most part of the vale of the Isla and the mountainous ranges of the Grampians ; 
21m. long by 4} broad, with a surface chiefly adapted to pasturage, but in the 
lower grounds formed of a good strong loam. The parish is strictly highland 
‘in its scenery, the huge glens between the mountain heights being contracted 
between stupendous cliffs, covered with rich and varied foliage, and the Isla § 
and its tributaries brawling and boiling in wreaths of foam, enlivening by their 
impetuosity the stern and sublime features of the scene. The cataract of the 
_ Reekie Linn below the mill of Craig, where the Isla dashes over a breast of 
_ rock some 60 or 70 feet, is truly magnificent, shrouding with a misty spray the 
_ toppling crags and narrow gorges from which it has been projected. Some 
tare alpine plants are to be found in the valley of Caanlochan, such as Lychnis 
alpina, Thalictrum alpinum, and Sonchus alpinus.|| Area about 53 sq. m. 


* Near the manse is an obelisk to the memory of Malcolm II, who died after a 
reign of thirty years. Various symbolical figures cover the monument. 
‘+ For Free ch. see “ Parish of Kinnettles,” p. 476. 
} Presb. of Meigle —Synod of Angus and Mearns. Patron, Crown. P. T. Meigle. 
§ The Ila rises among the Grampian Mountains, in the northern part of Glenisla 
parish. After receiving the Back Water, from the parish of Lentrathen, it makes 
several bends tending westward, and receiving the Dean Water at the south-west 
corner of Airly parish, it enters Perthshire. Its next and only tributary of conse- 
_ quence is the Ericht, near Cupar, and pursuing a south-westerly course, it joins the 
ay, which it yery much increases, above Kinclaven. Its banks throughout are 
generally beautiful, and it yields excellent salmon fishing. 
|| A list furnished by Professor Balfour of Glasgow is inserted in New Stat. dAc., 


7 
© Forfarshire,” p. 426. 
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Assessed property in 1815, £1606; in 1842-3, £4009, 0s. 7d. Nine heritors 

of £100 Scots valued rent. Par. ch. sit. 680; glb. £10; stip. £159, 12s. 3d.;_ 
attend. from 300 to 400. Free ch. attend. about 300; Sab. schs. 46 to 50, 
Pop. in 1841, 1184, In 1849 on poorr. 16; cas. 1. Assess. £127, 14s. 93d.; 
expended, £126, 8s. 9d. Par. schm. salary, nearly £30; attend. in 1837, 98. 

Two private schools, at one of which attend. 37, The ruins of two castles of 

the Ogilvies are in this parish. 


PARISH OF GUTHRIE*—In the Sidlaws district of the county, between 
Aberlemno and Kinnell, and divided into two parts lying 6 m. apart from 
each other. The surface is only partly arable, and from the top of the hill of 
Guthrie genera}ly descends to 8. and §. E. The S, division of par. is called 
Kirkbuddo, and contains some plantations, but the par. is susceptible of much 
improvement. Area of par. about 3500 acres. Assess. property in 1815, £1826; 
in 1842-3, £2727. Three heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. Nearest mkt. 
town, Forfar. There is a hamlet 9 m. N. N. W. of Arbroath. Guthrie is a 
station on the Dundee, Arbroath, and Forfar Railway. The castle, reputed to 
have been built by Sir A. Guthrie, who fell at Flodden, is still entire. Par. 
ch. sit. 306; glib. £9; stip. £158, 7s. Gd.; attend. about 200. Pop. in 1841 
530. In 1849 on p. r. 15; cas. 4; ins. or fat. 2; orph.ordes. 2. Money reed. 
£127, 7s. 94d. Expended, £118, 16s. 33d. Par. schm. salary, £26; attend, 
in 1837, 70. <A private school in Kirkbuddo district, attend. 38. 


PARISH OF INVERARITY +—Comprehending the ancient and united pars. 
of Inverarity and Meathie, of a compact form, extending to a length and breadth 
of about 4 m., with an uneyen surface and poor soil, two-thirds of which are 
however under the plough, above one-sixth planted, and fully one-sixth waste. 
Area about 17 sq.m. Assessed property in 1815, £6093; in 1842-3, £5593. 
Five heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. Nearest mkt. town, Forfar, 44 m. 
distant. Par. ch. sit. 575; glib. £8; stip. £226, 2s. 5d.; attend. 520; Sab. 
schs. 26. Unap., tnds. £65, 13s. Pop. in 1841, 997. In 1849 on p.r.13; cas. 
2; ins. or fat. 1. Money reed, £48, 3s. 10d. Expended, £91, 14s. 8d. Par, 
schm. salary, maximum; attend. in 1837,55. The outer ditch and rampart of 
a Roman camp, called “ Haer Faads,” may be traced on E. boundary of parish, 


PARISH OF INVERKEILOR§— A maritime par. 64m. N. N. E. of Arbroath, 
presenting a front of 5 m. to the sea at Lunan Bay, and stretching inland for 
6 m,, with a surface for the most part flat, and of great beauty and fertility. 
Lunan Water, and Keilor and Gighty Burns, bound and water par. ‘To §, the 
coast is high and roeky, and sends out the promontory of Redhead, whose lofty 
cliffs, from 200 to 300 ft. high, consist of sandstone; but in the interior trap 
oceurs, reaching to the shore near Ethie. Some beautiful Scotch pebbles are 


* Presb. of Arbroath— Synod of Angus and Mearns. Patron, Guthrie of Guthrie. 
P. T. Forfar. 

Tt Presb. of Forfar —Synod of Angus and Mearns. Patron, Fothringham of Pourie. 
P. T. Forfar. ¢ For Free ch. see “ Parish of Kinnettles,” p. 476. 
on a of Arbroath —Synod of Angus and Mearns. Patron, Crown. P. 'T. 
Jhance Tnn. 
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found near here. At Leys Mill, in W. of par., is a quarry for Arbroath stones. 
Area of par. 3100 acres Seots. Assess. property in 1815, £8101; in 1842-3, 
£8761, Os. 10d. Six heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. Vill. of Inverkeilor 
stands near Lunan Water, and at the embouchure of the Keilor is the fishing 
vill. of Ethie Haven. There are several hamlets; some five or six flax-spin- 
ning mills; and some fine seats—Ethie House (Earl of Northesk), once a 
idence of Cardinal Beaton, Anniston, Kinblythmont, and Lawton. At the 
outh of the Lunan, on an eminence, stands the ruin of Redecastle, said to have 
been built by William the Lion; and not far from the shore is a small island, 
called Redcastle Island. Near the sea, about 1 m, from Ethie House, are the 
temains of St. Murdoch’s chapel, at one time a cell of Aberbrothock. Par, ch. 
sit. 703; glb. £8, 15s.; stip. £257, 2s. 7d. Unap. tnds. £194, 12s, 2d. Free 
ch. attend, 280; Sab. schs. 70 to 80. Pop. in 1841, 1879. In 1849 on p.r. 63; 
ins. or fat. 2; orph.ordes.4. Assess. £363. Relief of poor on r. £376, 6s. 6d.; 
med. r, £12, 2s. 3d.; exp. £19, 7s. 4d.; tot. £407, 16s. 1d. Par. schm. salary, 
‘maximum ; attend. in 1837, 75. There i is also a private school and a sayings 
bank. 


PARISH OF KETTINS*—In 8. W. corner of the county, immediately E. of 
Cupar-Angus, 44 miles long by 34 broad, with a well cultivated surface, 
embellished with plantations, and having a pleasant exposure to the valley of 
Strathmore, on N. descent of the Sidlaws. A small detached portion, called 
-Bandirran, lies about 6 m. S.W. in Perthshire. Two rivulets water parish 
and unite near Cupar-Angus. Area above 8000 acres. Assessed property in 
1815, £5560; in 1842-3, £8523, 16s. 8d. Seven heritors of £100 Scots valued 
rent. There are several fine seats—Hallyburton House, Lintrose House, &c. 
Seven villages or hamlets, Kettins being the largest; its village green and 
attractive cottages embosomed in wood. Many of the inhabitants are employed 
in weaving linen fabrics for Dundee, and in bleachfields, On the summit of a 
_ hill near Kettins, stood the castle of Dores, traditionally reported to have been 
the residence of Macbeth. At the hamlet of Camp-Muir are the vestiges of a 
Roman camp; and at Baldowrie an erect Danish monument, 6 feet high. The 
Dundee and Newtyle and Scottish Midland Railways afford every facility of 
communication. Par. ch. lb. £10; stip. £225, 13s. 5d.; attend. about 320; 
Sab. schs. about 40. Pop. in 1841, 1109. In 1849 on p. r. 36; cas. 4; ins, or 
fat. 2; orph. or des. 4. Money recd, £237, 9s. 3hd.; expended, £243, 0s. 54d. 
Par. schm. salary £30; attend. in 1537, 46. A private school. 


PARISH OF KINGOLDRUM+—Lying W.N.W. of Kirriemuir, 7 m. long, 
by 23 broad, with a mountainous surface, comprehending Catlaw, 2264 feet 
above sea level. Prosen Water, and Soho, Back, and Cromby Burns, and several 
other streamlets bound and intersect parish. Catlaw affords excellent pasture, and 
its mutton is esteemed for its delicacy. ‘The lower grounds are highly culti- 
yated, and the sloping braes of Kenny and Baldovie produce luxuriant crops. 
Area of parish about 20 sq. m., of which about 4000 ac. are arable. Assessed 


* Presb. of Meigle—Synod of Angus and Mearns. Patron,Crown. P.'T. Cupar- 


Angus. Patera Ie 
S Presb, of Meigle — Synod of Angus and Mearns. Patron, Crown. P,'T. Kirriemuir. 
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property in 1815, £2786; in 1842-3, £3695, There are seven heritors of 
£100 Scots valued rent. Nearest market town, Kirriemuir, 4} m. distant, 
Balfour Castle, built by Cardinal Beaton, is a dilapidated ruin, standing in 8, 
part of parish, Par. ch. sit. 240; glb. £9, 6s. 6d.; stip. £159, 4s. Lid. 
Pop. in 1841, 440. In 1849 on p.r. 6. Money reed. £50, 1s. 53d. Expended, 
£40, 2s. 9d. Par. schm. salary £23, and 63 bolls of oats, payable in kind; 
attend. in 1837, 40. ' 

- 

PARISH OF KINNELL*—8} m. E. of Forfar, lying with its S. side to the 
Lunan Water, 4 m. long by 3 broad, with a flat surface except on the Lunan 
Water, and under a good state of cultivation. From 400 to 500 acres of 
Monthrewmont Moor, which formerly were waste, are now covered with wood. | 
Area of parish above 8 sq. m., of which about 3900 ac, are arable, Assessed pro- — 
perty in 1842-3, £3878, Four annual cattle markets at the Glesterlaw. There 
are four heritors of £100 Scots valued rent; also some flax mills. Par, ch.glb, 
£14; stip. £229, 10s. 10d. Pop. in 1841, 853. In 1849 on p. r. 22; cas. 2. 
Money recd. £137, 3s. 73d. Expended, £119, 18s, 24d. Par. schm. salary 
£31; attend. in 1837, 31. 

PARISH OF KINNETTLES{+—At the centre of county, 3 m. §.S.W. of 
Forfar, nearly of a square form, being 24 m, long by 2 broad, with a surface 
gently sloping from both sides of a hilly ridge that runs across parish, all 
enclosed, most of it arable, and among the most beautiful, sheltered, and pro- 
ductive districts in the county. The Arity or Kerbit flows along W. part of — 
parish, and there are numerous springs of water, one of which discharges no 
less than abont 40,000 gallons daily. There is abundance of whinstone, sand- 
stone, and slate; and quantities of Arbroath pavement have been quarried and 
exported. Area above 3000 acres. Assessed property in 1815, £2736; in 
1842-5, £4541, 15s. Three heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. Two vills.— 
Douglastown and Kinnettles, the former standing on the Arity at W. verge 
of parish, where there is a flax spinning mill. From 100 to 150 persons are 
employed in the mill, and in weaving Osnaburgs, brown sheetings, &c., in 
other parts of parish. The contiguity to the Scottish Midland and other 
railways has greatly advantaged the district, the agricultural and industrial — 
energies of which were much impeded by the distance to Dundee. Par. ch. 
sit. 450; glb. £11; stip. £158, 6s. 8d. Free ch. attend. 100; Sab. schs. 19, 
On each alternate Sabbath there is public worship by the Free ch. minister at 
Fotheringham in parish of Inverarity, and at Charleston in parish of Glammis; 
attend. at Fotheringham, about 70; attend. at Charleston, about 50. Pop. in 
1841, 437. In 1849 on p. r.5; cas.3; orph.ordes.1. Money recd. £31, 
2s. 73d. Expended, £27, 12s.4d. A parish and private school. 


PARISH OF KIRKDEN{—5 miles E.58. E. of Forfar, a portion of the par. of 
Dunnichen nearly cutting it into two divisions, each of which is about a square 


* Presb. of Arbroath—Synod of Angus and Mearns. Patron, Crown. P. T. 
Arbroath. 

t Presb. of Forfar — Synod of Angus and Mearns. Patron, Crown. P. T. Forfar. 

+ Presb. of Arbroath — Synod of Angus and Mearns, Patron, Crown. P.'l’. Forfar, 
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Sa 2 miles, with a surface well cultivated and enclosed, tastefully adorned by 
4 judicious interspersion of wood. The par. is watered by the Lunan and one 
of its tributaries, called the Vinney or Finny. Area about 4000 ac. Assess. 
property in 1815, £2935; in 1842-3, £4012. There are seven heritors of 
- £100 Scots valued rent. The vill. of Friockheim is in this par., on the banks 
of the Lunan, and is a station on the Arbroath and Forfar Railway. Nearly 
1000 inhabitants of the village and some hamlets in different parts of the par., 
are engaged in spinning flax, and weaving linen goods. Par. ch. sit. 525: glb. 
‘£13; stip. £157, 18s. 5d. Friockheim Free ch., attend. on 30th March 1851, 
246 ; Sab. schs. 180, Evangelical Union, attend. forenoon, 30 to 40; evening, 
80 fo 100. Pop. in 1841, 1483. In 1849 on p.r. 38; cas. 5; ins. or fat. 2; 
orph. or des. 4. Assess. £190, 9s. 11}d.; other sources, £8, 11s. 7d.; total, 
‘£198, 1s.6}d. Relief of poor on r. £175, 7s. 440.; cas. £5, 16s. 6d.; med. r. £13, 
2s. 4d.; exp. £21, Os. 64d. ; total, £215, 6s. 9d. A par. and two private schs.; also 
a par. library. The district has some remains of antiquity but of little interest. 


_ PARISH OF KIRRIEMUIR *—5 miles N. W. of Forfar, consisting of two 
detached portions, the N. section being called Glen Prosen, hilly and chiefly pas- 
toral, covering about 18,000 ac.—the 8. section lying in Strathmore, and con- 
taining about 16,000 acres. For about a mile to the north of the parishes of 
Glammis and Forfar, it is almost flat. Then it rises gently about two miles 
re, forming almost one continued sloping bank, till within a few hundred 
_-yards of the town of Kirriemuir, which stands almost in the very centre of the 
southerly division, and is separated by a narrow valley or den about 100 feet 
deep from the above bank. ‘To the east and west of the town it is almost level 
or but slightly diversified ; and northward it delightfully undulates in dale and 
rising ground, and sends up, in the north-west corner, hilly heights, called the 
_ Braes of Inverquharity, laden with plantation, or cultivated to their summits. 
‘The rest of the parish is beautifully diversified with hills and dales, rivers, 
woods, and arable fields. It is now also embellished with thriving plantations, 
and is intersected by roads in all directions. Improvements have indeed brought 
the district into a most productive and thriving state. The plantations are 
finely arranged in clumps and little expanses, in the north, the east, the west, 
and the centre; and the southern division, which is now the barest, is tradi- 
tionally said to haye been part of the forest of Platane, extending westward 
to the hill of Finhayen, in the parish of Oathlaw, once the shelter, during a 
winter, of the forces of Sir Andrew Murray, the copatriot of Sir William Wal- 
lace, and so dense in the phalanx of its trees, that a wild cat might have leaped 
upon its boughs from end to end of its limits. The Prosen, South Esk, Carity, 
and Gairie, water par. The Loch of Kinnordy, in part drained for its rich shell 
marl, is unsightly, and exhales noxious vapours very prejudicial to health. 
Near the confluence of the Carity and South Esk is the ancient castle of Inver- 
carity, a huge Gothic edifice in tolerably good repair. Assess. property in 1815, 
£9292 ; in 1842-3, £11,590, 18s. 1d. There are ten heritors of £100 Scots 
valued rent. The burgh of Kirriemuir, a town of considerable antiquity and 


* Prosb. of Forfar — Synod of Angus and Mearns. Patron, Lord Douglas. P. T. 
Kirriemuir. 
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size, is agreeably situated near the foot of the braes of Angus, in the cent 
of a fertile populous district, at the distance of 5 miles north from Glam- 
mis, 5 miles north-west from Forfar, 16 from Dundee, and 58 miles from 
Edinburgh. It enjoys a very healthy and pleasant situation, partly on a flat 
and partly on an inclined plain, on the south-west side of a hill of the same 
name, along the northern brow of a beautiful den, through which runs the small 
river Gairie. The prospect of the lower part of the town is bounded by the 
southern braes of the Den; but from the higher part is seen almost the whole 
vale of Strathmore. Though containing numerous mean and ungainly houses, 
it gives indications both of taste and of successful industry. It has a handsome 
ch. and Epis. chapel, numerous schools, two libraries, branches of the British — 
Linen and National banks, several friendly societies, a market on Vridays, 

and two annual fairs in July and October; and about 2000 looms are employed ‘ 
in weaving linen, sheeting, and dowlas, chiefly for export. Pop. in 1851, 
3518. Inhab. houses, 498. A little N. W. of the hill, which overlooks the 
town, are two rocking stones; and scattered across the district are several 
tumuli, ‘There are two villages — Marytown and Ellenortown.* Par. ch. sit. 
1240; glb. £11; stip. £246, 4s. 8d.; attend. on 30th March, forenoon, 1200; 
afternoon, 900; evening, 500; Sab. schs. 224. A Chapel of Ease was erected 
in 1836, called the South Church; sit. 1021; attend. 450; Sab. schs. 55. 
Glenprosen Church is supported out of the royal bounty; attend. 150, 
Free ch. attend. from 600 to 750; Sab. schs. about 170. Two U. P. chs. 
(1st congregation), sit. 500; attend. 360; Sab. schs. 70. Epis. ch. sit. 800; 
attend. 35. There is also an U.O.S.ch. Pop. in 1841, 7085. In 1849 on 
p. r. 184; cas. 49; ins. or fat.13; orph.ordes. 7. Assess. £1325; other 
sources, £15, 3s. 33d.; total, £1340, 3s. 34d. Relief of poor on r. £1135, 
6s. 7d.; cas, £89, 11s. Sd.; med. r. £23, 188. 5d.; exp. £60, 16s. 4d.; total, 
£1309, 13s. Par. schm. salary, maximum; attend. in 1837, 159. Sixteen 
private schools, including Webster's Seminary, founded by a bequest of £8000, 
left in 1829 by John Webster, Hsq., writer and agent for the British Linen 
Bank, “ for instructing the youth of the town and parish in the arts and 
sciences, or such other branches of education as the trustees shall think more 
suitable.” Attendance at these schools from 600 to 700. 


PARISH OF LETHNOT AND NAVAR{—12 miles N.N. E. of Forfar, among 
the Grampians, 14 miles long by 4 broad, with a mountainous and hilly surface, 
running up to the highest summits of the Binchinnen Mountains, the central 
part forming the vale of the West Water, a tributary of the South Esk, both 
pastoral and arable. Area, 743 square miles. Assessed property in 1815, 
£749; in 1842-3, £1399, 5s. There are three heritors of £100 Seots valued 
rent. Par. ch. stands near the boundary with Menmuir. Sit. 250; glb. £5; 
stip. £158, 6s. 11d. Pop. in 1841, 400. In 1843 on p. x. 7, receiving each 
1s, 6d. weekly. In 1849 on p. r. 10; orph. or des. 2; Money reed. £35, 3s. 
9d. Expended, £65, 1s. 5d. Par. schm. salary, maximum ; attend. in 1837, 29. 
A private school in a remote part of parish during winter season. 

* It is contemplated to commence a branch of the Scottish Midland Junction Rail- 
way to Kirriemuir, The junction with the main line will be abont Padanarum. 

+ Presb. of Brechin—Synod of Angus and Mearns, Patron, Crown. P.'T', Brechin. 
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_ PARISH OF LIFF AND BENVIE*—A united par.,4 miles W. of Dundee, 
with a portion touching the Tay, 6 miles long by 34 broad, the surface rising 
from the Tay, and spreading away into the Carse of Gowrie, rich and well cul- 
tivated, with extensive plantations and ornamental woods adorning the land- 
seape, and flinging their umbrageous foliage over the surrounding district. The 
burn of Invergourie with its affluents drains the par. The geological and 
botanical features of the district are worthy of notice, from its fossil organic 
remains and boulders, and some rare plants to be met with in the Den of Bal- 
uddery and Burn of Benvie.t Area of par. above 11,00) acres, of which nearly 
two-thirds are planted. Assessed property in 1542-3, £10,502, 19s. 4d. There 
are nine heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. Numerous vills. and hamlets— 
irktown of Liff, Backmuir of Lif, Lochee, Denmiln, Denhead, Benvie (where 
essor Playfair was born), Invergourie, Birkhill Feus, &e, Camperdown 
use, in the Grecian style (the seat of the Earl of Camperdown), so named 
m Admiral Lord Duncan’s yictory of 1797, and built for that gallant officer 
by Government, is situated near centre of parish.t Near it is Gray House, the 
family mansion of Lord Gray. The weaving of linen fabries is extensively 
conducted. Inyergourie is a station on the Dundee, Perth, and Aberdeen June- 
‘tion Railway. Par. ch. sit. 800; glb. £18, 18s.; stip. £297, 12s. 3d.; attend. 
on 30th March, 1851, 400; Sab. schs. 76. Unap. tnds. £946, 9s. 11d. 
‘Lochee Chapel of Ease sit. 1150; attend. on 30th March, 1851—forenoon, 340 ; 
afternoon, 366; Sab. schs. 49. Liff Free ch. attend. 300; Sab. schs, 65. 
Lochee Free ch. attend. on 30th March, 1851—forenoon, 400; afternoon, 520; 
evening, 400; Sab. schs. 88. U.P. ch, attend. 540; Sab. schs, 117. Pop. in 
‘1841, 3948. In 1849 on p. r. 349; cas, 186; ins. or fat. 28; orph, or des. 28. 
“Assess. £2401, 12s. 2d.; other sources, £75, 7s. 6.; total, £2476, 19s. 8d. 
Relief of poor on r. £1999, 1s. 9d.; cas. £135, 7s. 8d.; med. r. £30, 19s. 10d. ; 
exp. £349, 2s. 9d.; total, £2514, 12s. Par. schm. salary, maximum ; attend. 


* Presb. of Dundee —Synod of Angus and Mearns, Patron, Lord Gray. P. ‘I’. 

Dundee. 

+ Tho Fragopogon, and Veronica anagallis, are named among other plants, for 
which we refer the reader to New Stat. Ac., “ Forfarshire,” p. 576. ; 

} Adjoining the house of Camperdown there is a memorial of the battle possessing 
some interest, viz., the bulkhead of De Winter’s ship “ Vryheid.” It is a large mass 
‘of wood representing a lion. The monarch of the beasts had been rather roughly 
handled in effigy —half his face is shot away, and from the many hard hits he had 
received, it is easy to imagine how thoroughly the ship must have been eS riddled,” 
when “the masts haying fallen over the side, she dropped out of the line, an un- 

Vgovernable hulk, and struck her colours.” — James’ Naval History. j ’ 
§ ‘'o enable the reader to judge of the state of the poor in this parish before the 
New Poor Law, we subjoin the following observations, written in 1B42—“ In conse- 
quence of the poor of the village of Lochee being under the care of the irk-session 
of Liff, and owing, farther, to the great increase of population in that village, and a 
proportional increase of pauperism, it has become necessary to have recourse to the 
| legal mode of provision by assessment, which was first imposed daring the last year 
(1841). Matters being in a transition state in reference to the management of the 
poor, it may be sufficient to state the following particulars — The number presently 
receiving parochial aid is 49; the average sum allotted to each is 7s. per month ; 
temporary or occasional aid during the past year, £25, 75. 6id.; house rents during 

‘ditto, £21, 7s. 10d,; three patients in the Dundee Lunatie Asylum, and one boarded 
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in 1837, 84. Lochee school, attend. 70. Several other private schools. In~ 
1842, total attend. above 500. 


PARISH OF LINTRATHEN, OR LENTRATHEN, OR GLENTRATHEN*—12 m. 
W. N. W. of Forfar, in the Grampian Mountains, between Glenisla and Kir-_ 
riemuir and Kingoldrum, 8 m. long by 4 broad, with a heathy and in some 
places wild and desolate surface, varied by some sloping belts of arable ground 
on the banks of the streams. ‘The Isla, with the cataract of the Slug of Achra-_ 
nie, Back Water, and the Melgam, drain the parish, The Loch of Lintrathen, 
on which the village stands, is a picturesque object, the Knock of Formal 
(1600 feet) rising at its west end, surmounted with wood, and relieving the per- 
vading dreariness of other parts of the district. Better than 3000 acres are 
occasionally in tillage. Assessed property in 1842-3, £3838, Is. 11d. There 
are two heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. Par. ch, sit. 408; glb. £12; stip. 
£159, 2s.; attend. about 300. Pop. in 1841, 951. In 1849 on p, r. 19; cas, 
17; ins. or fat.1; orph. ordes.1. Money received, £157, 18s. 43d. Expended, 
£137, 19s. 7d. Par. schm, salary £27; attend. in 1837, 118. Two private 
schools, at one of which attend 29. 


PARISH OF LOCHLEE+—17 m. N.W. of Brechin, amidst the Grampians, 12 
m. long by 6 broad, composed of rugged mountain ranges, covered with heath, 
Mouuts Keen and Battock rising respectively to the height of 4000 and 3465 feet, 
and a sea of other hills, attaining altitudes from 2000 to 3000 feet above sea 
level. About one-fourth only of parish is inhabited, though there are several 
vales, through which the waters of the Lee, Mark, and Brany, which unite and 
form the North Esk, the Tarf, Effeck, Keeney, and other streams pour down. 
Loch Lee, much frequented by wild geese and swans, is a beautiful little lake, 
a little south of centre of parish, 1 mile long by about one-fifth of a mile in 
breadth.t Area about 104 square miles, of which nearly 1250 acres are 


in the country, from £69 to £70. The amount of collections at the church, £52, 8s. ; 
assessment, £250; dues from hearses, mortcloth, &c., £31, lls. 6d.; from the managers 
of Lochee church, £15.” —New Stat. Ac., “ Forfarshire,” p. 589. 

* Presb. of Meigle— Synod of Angus and Mearns. Patron, Earl of Airlie. P. T. 
Kirriemuir. 

+ Presb. of Brechin — Synod of Angus and Mearns. Patron,Crown. P.T. Brechin. 

¢ “Close by its eastern margin are the ruins of the little church and schoolhouse of 
Lochlee, the latter interesting to the lovers of Scottish literature, by having been the 
residence of Ross, the author of ‘ Helenora, or the Fortunate Shepherdess, a poem 
which, though it be now as much a sealed book to the fashionables of Scotland as the 
writings of Sower, or even Alfred himself are to those of England, yet contains some 
of the most romantic descriptions that ever were written, and preserves traces of 
customs and traditions not to be found elsewhere. We came to the house, or rather 
the ruin, and as was fitting for meditation for such a scene, we came without a guide, 
to break, by ill-timed though well-meant information, the chain of our reflections. 
Tt had been the very minimum of human dwellings. There were two apartments, the 
largest not ten feet square; and yet here the humble and contented bard had taught 
the youth of the glen, reared a numerous family, written poems and songs, and been 
the life and admiration of all around him. A single apartment had been his parlour, 
his bedchamber, and his study ; that apartment had but one little window, and near 
this we saw, or fancied we saw, the marks of his rude chair and little table in the 
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occasionally in crop. Assessed property in 1842-3, £1381. Lord Panmure is 
sole heritor. Par. ch. sit. 270; glib. £20; stip. £158, 6s.7d. Free ch, attend. 
150; Sab. schs. 30. There is also a small Epis. ch. Pop. in 1841, 622. In 1849 
on p. r. 16; ins. or faf. 1; orph. or des. 2. Assess, £90. Expended, £85, 16s. 
Par. schm. salary, maximum; attend, in 1837, 34. Two private schs., at one of 
which attend. 66. The ruins of the castle of Invermark are in this parish. 


PARISH OF LOGIE PERT*—5} m. N. N. W. of Montrose, on the right 
bank of the North Esk, 4 m. long by 3 broad, the upper part lying rather high, 
but bending with a gentle declivity to the river, and commanding a magnificent 
yiew of the Grampians, whilst along the banks of the Esk, which by a beautiful 
curve divides parish from Marykirk and St. Cyrus, the soil is a fine deep loam, 
and the fields present a rich agricultural aspect, amidst abundance of wood. 
Area above 8 square miles, of which from 200 to 300 acres are unimproved, and 
about 1320 planted. Assessed property in 1815, £5178; in 1542-3, £6205, 
16s, 5d. There are six heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. At Logie and 
Craigo Works, above 400 hands are employed in flax mills, bleaching fields, and 
a soda manufactory. There are several good mansions in parish— Craigo, Gal- 
lary, &c., and not far from the former, three tumuli, called the Laws of Logie. 
Craigo is a station on Aberdeen Railway. Par. ch. sit. 502; glb. £18; stip. 
£261, 8s. Unap. tnds. £24, 15s. 3d. Free ch. attend. 380; Sab. schs. 160, 
Pop. in 1841, 1560. In 1849 on p.r. 54; cas. 11; ins. or fat. 3. Assessed, 
£270, 11s. 4d.; other sources, £10, 3s. 1d-; tot. £280, 14s. 5d. Relief of poor 
on r. £270, Is. 1d.; cas. £22, 15s. 103d.; med. r. £20, 8s. 8d. ; exp. £23, 8s. 
lid.; tot. £336, 14s. 63d. Par. schm. salary, maximum ; attend. in 1537, 36. 
Five private schools, attend. 245. ‘Two sayings banks and a library. 


PARISH OF LUNAN+—On a beautiful inlet of the North Sea, 3m.5.S. W. 
of Montrose, 2 m. long by 1 broad, its surface rising rapidly from the river 
Lunan towards N,, and then receding in a continued flat to the further boun- 
dary. The sea-coast forms part of Lunan Bay, and is sandy, bounded by 
benty hillocks. A romantic little dell, called Buckie Den, to the N., displays 
some pretty cataracts, the sides of the Den being bespangled with the poly- 
anthus, cowslip, and a profusion of wild flowers and shrubs. Area about 2000 


clay floor. Inside of the garden, small in proportion to the house, was a little 
bank of camomile, upon which the bard used to rest when fatigued; and below a few 
stunted trees, in the deserted churchyard, was the walk along which he used to study, 
Where was a wildness of desolation, but at the same time a calm holiness of repose 
about the place that came over me, I know not how; and for the moment I felt that 
if (which is not very likely) my own bones should become objects of interest or in- 
quiry, I would rather have them laid in the lone solitude of Glenlee, where they 
would be visited only by the casual traveller, amid the wild simplicity of nature, 
than huddled up in the church of St. Peter, Westminster, where, while the worms 
fed upon myself below ground, the dean and chapter would feed upon my monument 
above.’ — Altic Pragments. ; 

* Presb. of Brechin— Synod of Angus and Mearns. Patrons, Crown and St. Mary’s 
College, St. Andrews. P. T. Montrose. 

+ Presb. of Arbroath —Synod of Angus and Mearns. Patron, Crown. P. T. 
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acres, the arable and uncultivated lands being as 7 to 2, Assessed property im 
1815, £1558; in 1842-3, £1964, 10s. Three heritors of £100 Scots valued rent, 
Mkt. towns, Montrose and Arbroath. Par. ch.* glib. £15; stip. £158, Os. 10d. ; 
attend. 120. Pop. in 1841, 272. In 1849 on p. r. 11; cas. 3. Money recd, 
£78, 9s. 7d. Expended, £78, 9s. 7d. Par. schm. salary £28, 17s, 3d.; attend. 
in 1837, 42. 


PARISH OF LUNDIE AND FOWLIS{—A united par, in the counties of 
Forfar and Perth, 8 m. W, N. W. of Dundee, forming a productive well-cul- 
tivated tract of country, especially the S. section of Lundie par., embellished 
with plantations, and possessing several small lakes. Area, 5202 acres. Assessed 
property in 1842-3, £3261, 4s. 1d. Sole heritor, Earl of Camperdown. Par, 
ch. glb, £9; stip. £201, 0s. 11d. The minister officiates in Lundie and in Fowlis 
alternate Sabbaths. Pop, in 1841, 734. In 1849o0n p.r. 10. Money reed. £54, 
Os. 73d. Expended, £46, 16s. 9d. Par. schm. salary £30; attend. in 1837, 67. 


PARISH OF MAINS AND STRATHMARTINE} —4 m. N. of Dundee, 4 m, 
long by 3 broad, comprehending, in a great measure, the vale of the Dighty, 
which is erossed by nine bridges, and nearly bisects par, The whole surface has 
arich and delightful appearance, the ground rising gently to N. and §., well 
enclosed with thorn hedges, and about 500 acres of beauteous woods. Frithy 
Water runs along N. boundary. Arbroath stone quarries are wrought exten- 
sively. Area about 7060 acres. Assessed property in 1815, £6585; in 1842-3, 
£7769, 11s. 5d. Seven heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. On the Dighty 
are several mills, which employ about three-fourths of pop. Near left bank of 
this stream is the extensive bleachfield of Claverhouse, near which was the 
patrimonial estate and Fintry Castle, the seat of the notorious Viscount Dundee. 
The par. is erossed by the Dundee and Newtyle Railway. Par.ch. sit. 900; glb. 
£35; stip. £217, 8s. 4d. Free ch. attend. about 190; Sab. schs. about 40, 
Pop. in 1841, 2110, In 1849 on p. r. 46; cas. 5; ins. or fat. 2; orph. or des. 2. 
Money reed. £143, 5s. 1d. Relief of poor on r, £234, 3s. 2d.; cas. £10, 4s. 9d. 
Med, r. £27, 4s.; exp. £32, 17s. 8d.; total, £304, 9s. 7d. Two parish and 
three private schools. 


PARISH OF MARYTOWN §—On the North Sea, immediately north of Mon- 
trose, being nearly a square of 2 m., and consisting of two detached estates— 
Old Montrose and Dysart. The coast line is bold, sending up a rocky ridge 
some 400 ft, above sea level, on which is an artificial mound, called Marytown 
Law, commanding a rich and extensive view, both by sea and land; but the 
rest of Old Montrose is nearly level, Dysart lying higher and a poorer soil; 
but both well enclosed and cultivated. The romantic Dell of Buchyden || 
bounds parish, and in the Den of Bonnytown are also some choice botanical 


* In the churchyard is a monument erected to Walter Mill, the Scottish martyr. 

t+ Presb. of Dundee — Synod of Angus and Mearns. Patron, Earl of Camperdown. 
P. T. Dundee. 

¢ Presb. of Dundee — Synod of Angus and Mearns, Patron, Crown. P.'T. Dundee. 

§ Presb. of Brechin — Synod of Angus and Mearns. Patron, Crown. P.T. Montrose. 

|| Vide ante, “ Parish of Lunan.” 
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plants. Area, 2180 acres. Assessed property in 1515, £5179; in 1842-3, 
£4438, 1s. 9d. Two heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. Par. ch. glb. £18; 


' stip. £193, 6s. 9d. Pop. in 1841, 452. In 1849 on p. r. 7; ins. or fat. 1. 


Money reed. £59, 6s. 10d. Expended, £51, 15s. 6d. Par. schm. salary £30; 
attend. in 1837, 30, There is also a private school. 


PARISH OF MENMUIR*—N.E. of Brechin, 5} m. long by 2} broad, with 
a hilly surface to the N., comprehending White and Brown Caterthun,t Men- 
muir Hill, and Peat Hill, part of the Binchinnin Grampians, but towards the 
§. flat, forming the vale of Cruick Water in Strathmore, and well enclosed and 
planted. West Water, a branch of the N. Esk, and Pelphrie Burn, drain par. 
Area about 154 sq.m. Four heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. Assessed 
property in 1815, £4031; in 1842-3, £5614, 18s, 5d. Par. ch, glb. £10; stip. 
£158, 2s. 5d. Free ch. attend. 150. Pop. in 1841, 732. In 1849 on p. r. 30, 
Assess, £127, 4s, Relief of poor on r. £99, 0s. 4d.; med. r. £3, 15s. 7d.; exp. 
£12, 15s. 8d.; total, £115, 11s. 7d. Par. schm. salary, maximum ; attend. 
in 1837, 36, 


PARISH OF MONIFIETHt—1(0 m. 8.5. W. of Arbroath, at the mouth of 


_ the Frith of Tay, extending along the coast 4 m. and running inland 44 m., 


with about 400 acres of a low flat sandy tract along the shore, evidently reco- 
yered from the waters of the Forth, and still not very well reclaimed; from 
whence the country rises, declining in one part to the Dichty, and possessing a 
considerable extent of soil of excellent black loam. Murroes and Buddon Burns 
bound and intersect parish. On Drumsturdy Muir Law, 530 feet above sea 
level, are the ruins of an ancient fortress, which was occupied by the English 
after the battle of Pinkie. Area, 3710 Scots acres. Twelve heritors of £100 
Scots valued rent. Assessed property in 1815, £6481; in 1842-3, £14,641, 
13s. ld. The actual rental in 1842 is stated in New Stat. Ac. as “about 
£9500.” Villages— Monifieth, Broughty Ferry, and Drumsturdy Muir. Moni- 
fieth lies on a brae, at no great distance from the sea, and consists of little else 
than a series of thatched cottages; and Drumsturdy Muir is a straggling hamlet. 
Broughty Ferry lies on the Frith, immediately opposite Ferryport-on-Craig, 
(Tayport), with which it has communication by the railway ferry over the Tay, 
which is here about one mile broad, in connection with the Aberdeen Railway. 
Broughty Castle, on its S. E. side, was an ancient fortress, on a rock projecting 
into the Tay, the only remains of which are now used as a signal tower by the 
coastguard. The town is handsome, and greatly resorted to as a bathing place 
by the inhabitants of Dundee and Perth, Cod and other white fishing pro- 
duces annually from £6000 to £7000, and above 500 are weekly cured for 


* Presb. of Brechin— Synod of Angus and Mearns. Patron, Erskine of Ballhall. 
P. T. Montrose. 

+ There are remains of two remarkable fortifications on these hills, which Pennant 
thinks may have been occupied by the Caledonians, previous to their engagement at 
the foot of the Grampians with Agricola. Drawings of White Caterthun are in 
King’s Munimenta Antiqua. 

{ Presb. of Dundee—Synod of Angus and Mearns. Patron, Lord Panmure. 


P. T. Dundee. 
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exportation. There are also a foundry, roperies, breweries, &c. Different mills 
are in operation, a spinning mill on the Dichty employing about 150 hands, 
Par. ch, sit. 1150; glb. £12, 10s.; stip. £264, 12s. 8d.; attend. on 30th 
March, 1851, 400; Sab. schs. 25. Unap. tnds. £393, 1s. 4d. A Chapel of Ease 
at Broughty Ferry, sit. 720; attend. about 500; Sab. schs, 120. Monifieth 
Free ch. attend. on 30th March, 1851, 400; Sab. schs. 120. Broughty Ferry 
Free ch. attend. 440; Sab. schs. about 63. Epis. ch. attend. on 30th March, 
1851—morning, 76; evening, 56. There is also an U. P. ch. Pop. in 1841, 
3471. In 1849 on p. r. 71; cas. 50; ins. or fat. 5; orph. or des. 12. Assess. 
£730, 11s.; other sources, £13, 3s. 3d.; total, £748, 14s. 3d. Relief of poor 
on r. £613, 5s. O4d.; cas. 18s. 5d.; med. r. £22, Os. 03d. ; exp. £45, 4s. 6d.; 
total, £681, 8s. Par. schm, salary £25, 13s. 4d. Hight private schools, attend, 
in 1842, about 500. 


PARISH OF MONIKIE*—7 m. S. E. of Forfar, 7 m. long by 5 broad at 
the widest end, with a surface diversified by several large hills, and a ridge 
called Dunie or Camustown, which divides parish into two districts, the south 
part being rich and early, and the north moist and cold. Beyond this there is 
“an extensive tract of moorland, chiefly covered by plantations. On Camustown 
is a large upright stone to mark the spot where Camus, the Danish general, 
was slain and buried after his defeat by Malcolm II, in 1010; and here too is 
an elegant structure, raised by the tenantry in honour of Lord Panmure in 1839. 
Assessed property in 1815, £3089; in 1842-3, £3151, 6s. 4d. Five heritors 
of £100 Scots valued rent. Four villages— Monikie, Camustown, Craigton, 
Gouldie, and a few hamlets. The parish is crossed by the Aberdeen Railway. 
Par. ch. sit. 921; glb, £12; stip. £280, 11s. 4d.; attend. 450; Sab. schs. 140. 
Unap. tnds. £144, 1s. 5d. Free ch. attend. 100; Sab. schs. 27. Pop. in 1841, 
1317. In 1549 on p. r. 32; cas, 3; ins, or fat. 2; orph. or des, 3. Money 
recd. £172, 11s. 7d. Expended, £199, 13s. 9d. Par. schm. salary, maximum. 
Two private schools, attend, 82. 


PARISH OF MONTROSE+—Lying on the sea-coast, having the North Esk 
dividing it from the Mearns, and the South Esk from par. of Craig; of a trian- 
gular figure, the apex pointing inland, in which direction it extends 33 miles, 
with a generally flat and fertile surface, but rising gradually to N., and ter- 
minating in an inconsiderable eminence, called Montrose Hill, from which a 
splendid view is obtained of the town and its magnificent basin, the windings 
of the Esk among fertile fields, the sublime heights of the Grampian ranges, 
and the broad expanse of the German Ocean. Area about 4700 acres, Assess. 
property in 1815, £22,017; in 1842-3, £7389, 3s. 1d.; burgh, £21,558, 10s. 
6d.; total, £28,947, 13s. 7d. Five heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. Mon- 
trose, 34 miles 8. W. of Aberdeen, is situated on a peninsula between Montrose 
Basin (at full tide nearly 3 miles in diameter and nearly circular) and the 
North Sea, at the mouth of the South Esk, across which it communicates with 
its suburb Inch by a suspension bridge, 432 feet in length, between towers, 


* Presb. of Dundee— Synod of Angus and Mearns. Patron, Crown. P.T. Dundee. 
+ Presb. of Brechin — Synod of Angus and Mearns. Patron, Crown. P.'T. Montrose. 
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and erected at a cost of abont £25,000. There are several good streets 
and many handsome modern residences, interspersed with picturesque ancient 
dwellings ; a large collegiate parish church ; various other churches and 
chapels; a town hall; jail; magnificent lunatic asylum; infirmary; Dor- 
ward's House of Refuge;* an academy ; trades’ school; custom house ; ex- 
change ; and news room; all conspicuous buildings ; with numerous good 
public and private schools—large subscription library, mechanics’ institute, 
museum, antiquarian and other societies, several large bequests for the poor, 
two weekly newspapers — Montrose Review and Montrose Standard — 
branches of the Bank of Scotland, National, British Linen, and Western 
banks, and a savings bank; also some large flax spinning mills, and extensive 
manufactures of dowlas, duck, sheeting, sailcloth, bagging, &c., some years ago 
employing from 3000 to 4000 hands. There are also tanneries, breweries, 
soap, starch, and machine factories. East of the town are the “Links” or 
Downs, forming public grounds extending to the sea, Montrose Basin is 
an extension of the South Esk, about 3 miles in circuit, but shallow ; the 
harbour in the Esk is, however, at high water, accessible for the largest 
ships, and lined with quays, wet docks, and docks for ship building, with two 
lighthouses at its entrance. Lat. of lighthouse, 56° 42! 5” north ; longitude, 
2° 28’ west. Principal exports are, manufactured goods, salmon, stone, and 
agricultural produce, to Dundee, Leith, London, and Glasgow. Montrose is 
stated to export more corn than any other Scottish port. Imports chiefly Baltic 
_ and colonial produce—coal, lime, slate, and iron. Tonnage of vessels registered 

at the port of Montrose on 31st December, 1850—sailing vessels under 50 tons, 

912; above 50 tons, 13,737; steamers, 147. Tonnage that entered and cleared 
_ eoastwise (including their repeated voyages) between 31st December 1849, and 
3ist December 1850 —sailing vessels, inwards, 38,205; outwards, 16,898. 

Steamers, inwards, 5038; outwards, 4410. Tonnage that entered and cleared 
from and to the colonies (including their repeated voyages) between 31st 
December 1849, and 3lst December 1850—sailing vessels, British, inwards, 

1348; outwards, 1643. Tonnage of ships entering and clearing from foreign 
ports—inwards, British, 6445; foreign, 2188. Outwards, British, 11,700; 
foreign, 1806. Total gross amount of customs in 1850, £15,667. The burgh 
is goyerned by a proyost and nineteen councillors. Municipal constituency in 


* The other charitable institutions are —the Ancient Hospital of Montrose; Bailie 
James Ouchterlony’s Charity, instituted 1762; Misses Mills’ Charities, 1803 ; different 
mortifications of money, the interest of which is yearly distributed among the poor; 
John Erskine of Jamaica’s Charity, 1786, by which bequest the estate of Harvieston, 
Kincardineshire, was purchased, of which the provost of Montrose is factor, and from 
the revenne of that estate ten poor families derive support, and eight boys are main- 
tained and educated; David White’s Free School, 1816, a charity which educates 100 
poor children; Miss Jane Straton’s Charity, 1822, a mortified fund of £1800, the 
interest of one half of which is applied for the education of forty-two boys, and a like 
number of girls, while the interest of the other half is divided amongst ten poor 
gentlewomen; Andrew Fraser’s Charity, 1826, a fund, the interest of which is dis- 
tributed in coals and meal to the poorest inhabitants; Miss Jane Thomson's Charity, 
1838, the proceeds of which are divided among five poor men and five poor women ; 
Society for Relief of Destitute Sick, 1799; and Society for Relief of Indigent Women, 
1306.—See the Angus and Mearns Remembraicer. ’ 
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1852, 468. Corporation revenue in 1850-51, £2774, 14s. 23d. Pop. of burgh 
in 1851, 15,241—males, 6656; females, 8585. Inhab. houses, 1473; uninhab. 
ditto, 38; building, 10. Montrose, in conjunction with Arbroath, Brechin, 
Forfar, and Bervie, returns an M.P. Constituency in 1851-2, 1423. Market 
day, Friday. Montrose is connected with many important events in Scottish 
history. It is mentioned by Froissart as the port from which Sir James 
Douglas embarked in 1330, with a numerous and splendid retinue, on a pilgri- 
mage to the Holy Land, carrying along with him the heart of Robert Bruce. 
It is distinguished as the first place in Scotland where the Greek language was 
taught by teachers from France, brought over by John Erskine of Dun, in 
15384; and as having sent forth from its seminary the celebrated scholar, 
Andrew. Melville. One of the oldest houses in the town, used as an inn for a 
long time, but now removed, was noted as being the birthplace of the celebrated 
hero, James, Marquess of Montrose. In this house the Chevalier de St. George 
slept, on the 14th of February, 1716, the night before he embarked for France. 
He went by a backdoor to the lodgings of the Earl of Mar, walked thence by a 
private footpath, with two attendants, to the sea side, and there was taken on 
board a vessel prepared to carry him off, and made his escape to France. He 
had landed at Peterhead on the preceding 22d of December. 

Par. ch. sit. 2500. It is a collegiate charge. First charge, glb. £20; stip. 
in 1837, £292, 5s.1d. Unap. tnds. £90, 6s. 8d. Second minister, stipend, £340, 
Free St. John’s ch. attend. 950; Sab. schs. 600. Free St. George’s ch. attend. 
920; Sab. schs. 240. There are two U. P. chs., sit. 1300. Attend. at U.P. 
church, John Street, on 30th March 1851—forenoon, 473; afternoon, 512; Sab. 
schs. 221. Two Epis. churches; attend. at St. Peter’s, on 30th March, 1851— 
morning, 470; afternoon, 461; Sab. schs. 180. There are also W. Meth. 
Cong., and two Bap. chs. Pop. of par. in 1841, 15,096. In 1849 on p. r., 637; 
cas. 196 ; ins. or fat. 28; orph. or des. 65. Assess. £2897, 3s. 3d.; other sources, 
£38, 4s. 6d.; total, £2935, 7s. 9d. Relief of poor on r. £2521, 6s. 9d.; cas. 
£221, Os. 3d.; med. r. £103, 4s. 4d.; exp. £258, 6s.; total, £3103, 17s. 4d. 
The usual yearly expenditure anterior to the New Poor Law, was a little 
above £1000 annually. In 1837 the academy was attended by 365, and nine- 
teen other schools by 1497. 


PARISH OF MURROES OR MUIRHOUSE*—In S. part of county, 5m. N. E. 
of Dundee, irregular in form, having a large portion of Dundee parish within 
it, 3m. long by 2} broad, with a marshy and mossy surface, which has been 
drained and planted, having some rich soil on its S. confines. Fithie Water 
and Murroes Burn run through par. Area, 7 sq.m. Assess. property in 1815, 
£6930; in 1842-3, £7389, 3s.1d. Five heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. 
There are several mills, and a number of weavers employed by the Dundee 
manufacturers. Par. ch. sit. 420; glb. £15; stip. £172, 4s. 8d. Pop. in 1841, 
736. In 1849 on p.r. 7; casual, 1; ins. or fat. 1. Money received, £57, 14s. 
103d. Expended, £38, 8s. 1d. Par. schm. salary, maximum. There are two 
old castles, Ballumbie and Wedderburn, the ancient residence of the Gilchrists, 
thanes of Angus. 


* Presb, of Dundee — Synod of Angus and Mearns. Patron, Crown. P.T. Dundee. 
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_ PARISH OF NEWTYLE*—10 m. N. W. of Dundee, 24 m. long by"1} broad, 
including a portion of the Sidlaws, from which the lands decline into the rich 
flat exposure of Strathmore. The chief hills are Kinpirnie (1151 feet above sea 
level), on the summit of which is a tower that serves as a landmark, and from 
which is seen St. Abb’s Head; Newtyle; Keillor; Hatton; and the pass called 
“the Glack of Newtyle,” through the Sidlaws, lying betwixt the hills of New- 
tyle and Hatton. Area about 4300 ac. Assessed property in £1815, £6111; 
in 1842-3, £4520, 19s. 5d. Three heritors of £100 Scots valued rent, of whom 
the chief is Lord Wharncliffe, who owns nearly the whole par. Two villages, 
Newbigging and Newtyle, the last of which, an important little town, inhabited 
chiefly by weavers, is situated on the road from Dundee to Meigle, and con- 
nected by rail with Dundee, Forfar, and Perth. Near the vill. are the ruins of 
the old castle of Hatton, built in 1575 by Lawrence, Lord Oliphant; and near 
these ruins are some vestiges of what is called the Castle of Baleraig. Par. ch. 
sit. nearly 500; glb. £1,10s.; stipend, £163, 14s. 4d. U.P. ch. at Newtyle; 
attend. on 30th March, 1851—forenoon, 146; afternoon, 156; evening, 250; 
Sab. schs. 50. U. P. ch. at Newbigging, attend. 150; Sab. schs. 50. Pop. in 
1841, 1264. In 1849 on p.r. 20; cas. 15; ims. or fat. 1. Assess. £191, 15s. 
54d.; other sources, £38, 14s. 23d. ; total, £230, 9s. 84d. Relief of poor on r. 
£102, 6s. 43d.; casual, £9, 1s. 114d.; med. r. £10, 5s. 7d.; exp. £23, 17s, 3d.; 
total, £145, 11s. 2d. Par. schm. salary, maximum; attend. in 1837, 116. 
Two private schools. 


PARISH OF OATHLAW OR FINHAVEN t—4 m. N.E.E. of Forfar, 5 m. 


long by 2 broad, with a flattish surface, rising towards S. to hill of Finhaven, 
which consists of conglomerate. The Lemno runs through parish, and joins 
the South Esk. Area, 3870 acres, of which about 3000 are arable and 1000 
under wood, much of which is laid out in ornamental belts. Assessed property 
in 1815, £2558; in 1842-3, £3056, 0s. 9d. Two heritors of £100 Scots valued 
rent. The village of Finhaven stands near the confluence of the Lemno with 
the South Esk, at which there is a spinning mill. In the vicinity are the 
remains of a large Roman camp; and on the N. side of the hill of Finhaven 
are the remains of the Castle of Finhaven. Par. ch. sit. 280; glb.18; stip. 
£158, 5s. 2d. Pop. in 1841, 420. In 1849 on p. r. 13; cas. 2; ins. or fateteis 
orph. or des. 3. Money recd. £117, 17s. 103d. Expended, £92, 12s, 1d. 
Par. schm. salary, maximum; attend. in 1837, 82. 


PARISH OF PANBRIDE{—A maritime parish, 6 m. 8.W. of Arbroath, 
with a flat and rocky coast, and running inland about 5 m. with a general 
breadth of 2 m.; having a well cultivated soil, which varies from sand to loam, 
and towards N. moorish, with a till bottom; the surface inclining towards the 
sea. Two streamlets run through parish, the larger of which flows through 


* Presb. of Meigle —Synod of Angus and Mearns. Patron, Lord Wharneliffe. 


P. T. Cupar-Angus. ; 
+ Presb. of Forfar—Synod of Angus and Mearns. Patron, J. Carnegy of Finhaven. 


P. 'T. Forfar. 
+ Presb. of Arbroath—Synod of Angus and Mearns. Patron, Crown. P. T. 


Carnoustie. 
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a valley @alled Battie’s Den, over which is thrown a high bridge. Area, 5400 
acres, three-fourths of which is arable, and about 680 acres are under wood. 
Assessed property in 1842-3, £4572. Lord Panmure is sole heritor. Vills.— 
East and West Haven on the coast; and a little inland, Panbride (of which 
Hector Boece is generally supposed to have been a native), Skrine, and Muir- 
drum. There are several engaged in the fisheries, a few in spinning flax, and 
there are some small sloops belonging to parish. The Dundee and Arbroath 
Railway crosses parish. In the N. part of the district stands the house of 
Panmure, surrounded by extensive plantations; and near it are the remains 
of an ancient feudal castle, long the seat of the Earls of Panmure. Par. ch. 
sit. 580; glb. £10; stip. £231, 1s. 11d. Free ch. attend. on 30th March 1851, 
forenoon, 195; afternoon, 117; Sab. schs. 55. Pop. in 1841, 1380. In 1849 
on p.r. 29; cas. 6; orph. or des. 8. Assess. £136, 16s. 10d.; other sources, 
£24, Os. 9d.; total, £160,17s. 7d. Relief of poor on r. £128, 11s. 7d.; cas. 
£6, 10s. 93d.; med. r. £10, 13s. 6d.; exp. £29,10s.; total, £175, 5s. 103d. 
A parish and two private schools, also a parish library. 


PARISH OF RESCOBIE*—3 m. H.N.E. of Forfar, of a very irregular 
and long figure, comprehending about 12 sq. m., with a diversified surface, 
sending up rising grounds of considerable elevation, the most remarkable of 
which are the hills of Turin and Pitscandly, which rise above 600 feet above 
the level of the lake of Rescobie (which is an expansion of Lunan Water), and 
some 800 feet above sea level. The face of the hill of Turin is an impregnable 
wall of rock, and has been assimilated to that of Salisbury Crags at Edinburgh. 
These two hills consist of the grey paving stone, with stratifications of conglo- 
merate or pudding-stone, 20 or 30 feet in thickness; and in the Old Stat. Ac. 
are represented as containing “inexhaustible stores of stone of various kinds, 
and of every dimension fit for use; and quarries are now working which are 
astonishing to look at, and afford ample subject of contemplation and amuse- 
ment to the naturalist and the virtuoso. Gentlemen of this cast would some- 
times deign to come and see, if they knew what is to be seen. Besides the 
discoveries to be made in the bowels of these hills, the stupendous rocks that 
rise upon them, in proud contempt of human productions, may well be viewed 
as natural prodigies, and must strike with amazement the eye of the stranger.” 
Great quantities of marl have been taken from the loch, which, in conjunction 
with draining, enclosing, and planting, has vastly improved the district. Lemno 
Water bounds part of the par. Assessed property in 1815, £5277 ; in 1842-3, 
£6669, 11s. 3d. Seven heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. Par. ch. sit. 545; 
glb. £13; stip. in 1837, £213, 19s. 3d. Pop. in 1841, 788. In 1849 on p. r. 
12; ims. or fat. 1. Money reced. £72, 10s. 23d. Expended, £70, 13s. 3d. 
Par. schm. salary £31; attend. in 1837, 40. 


PARISH OF RUTHVEN t—11m. W. of Forfar, on the Isla, 2} m. long 
by 2 broad, with an arable surface, well enclosed and ornamented with plan- 


* Presb. of Forfar — Synod of Angus and Mearns. Patron, Trustees of late John 
Earl of Strathmore. P. T. Forfar. 
} Presb. of Meigle— Synod of Angus and Mearns. Patron, Crown. P.'T. Meigle. 
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tations, chiefly of larch and fir. Area, 1700 ac. Assessed property in 1842-3, 
£1456, 12s. One heritor of £100 Scots valued rent. Betwixt 200 and 300 of 
pop. are engaged in spinning mills. The lovely mansion of Isla Bank stands 
on the site of what was called Ruthven Castle, at one period the seat of the 
Earls of Crawfurd. Par. ch. glb. £25; stip. £160, 2s. 4d.; attend. 140; Sab. 
schs. 45. Pop. in 1841, 471. In 1849 on p. r. 15; cas. 3; orph. or des. 1. 
Money recd. £74, 19s.'7d. Expended, £77, 19s. 10d. Par. schm. salary, £30; 
attend. in 1837, 35. 


PARISH OF ST. VIGEANS*— Lying on the sea coast, and surrounding 
Arbroath on E., N., and S. W., with two detached portions, its greatest length 
being 8} m., and its greatest breadth 43, with a surface proximately level, rising 
from the small river Brothock, which divides it into two sections, to the hill of 
Dichmountlaw and other heights. The coast for about 1 mile east from Ar- 
broath is flat and sandy, but at the end of this plain it becomes bold and occasion- 
ally precipitous. The rocks consist of the fine red sandstone, covered by a coarse 
conglomerate, containing masses of fine sandstone, often in layers oblique to the 
stratification. The beds first dip S. W., but on passing an anticlinal axis, dip 
to the N. E., generally at 15° to 20°. They are broken up and divided by nu- 
merous fissures, along which the sea often penetrates a considerable distance 
into the land. These also separate huge quadrangular masses from the shore, 
which rise up from the water like half submerged ruins. Many caves of great 
extent occur, formed by the wasting of the softer parts of the rock. These are 
frequently above high water mark, and may thus be regarded as proofs of the 
elevation of the land, though Dr. Fleming has shown that it may be otherwise 
explained. All of them slope upwards from the sea, and the wasting of the 
cliffs thus gradually raises their opening above its level, by removing the lower 
portion. In one of these most dismal caverns, there lived, in the fourteenth 
century, a cannibal and his family, who allured young men and children to his 
haunt and there devoured them. Pitscottie gives a very quaint account of the 
whole family being “ burned quick” for this crime. The most romantic of all 
these wonderful caves is the Geylet Pot, situated near the mansion house of 
Auchmithie, thus described by Pennant—“ The traveller may make a consider- 
able subterraneous voyage, with a picturesque survey of lofty rocks above 
and on every side; he may be rowed (in a boat) in this solemn scene till he 
finds himself suddenly restored to the sight of the heavens; he finds himself in 
acircular chasm, open to the day, with a narrow bottom and extensive top, 
widening at the top to 200 feet diameter. On going to the summit a most un- 
expected prospect appears ; he finds himself at a distance from the sea, amidst 
corn fields, enjoying a fine view of the country, and a gentleman’s seat at a 
small distance from the place out of which he emerged.” This singular cavity 
has been formed by the wasting of a vein of sulphate of barytes. In the con- 
glomerate, the boulders consist of trap, sandstone, gneiss, and other primary 
rocks. Area, 9385 acres Scots, eight-ninths of which are beautifully planted, 
cultivated, and enclosed. Assessed property in 1815, £14,841; in 1842-3, 


* Presb. of Arbroath— Synod of Angus and Mearns. Patron, Crown, P. T. 
Arbroath. 
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£16,975. Twenty heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. On the coast is the 
fishing village of Auchmithie, and besides the Inverbrothock district, which, 
with Ladyloan, includes the suburbs of Arbroath, there are several villages and 
hamlets, Marywell, Collieston, &c., which are chiefly inhabited by weavers, &e., 
about 1800 of whom are employed in the flax mills and factories, bleachfields, 
plash-mills for milling brown yarns, a foundry, &c. The value of the yarns 
spun annually may be set down at £323,000. The Arbroath and Forfar Rail- 
way runs across parish. Par. ch. is of the old Anglo-Saxon order of architec- 
ture, and is romantically situated on the Brothock, near which is a fine echo, 
repeating very distinctly eight syllables; sit. 825; glb. £10; stip. £269, 1s. 2d. 
Unap. tnds. £1284, 5s. 6d. There is a Chapel of Ease at Inverbrothock, 
attend.—forenoon, from 900 to 1100; afternoon, from 1200 to 1500. There 
is a Free ch. in Ladyloan district; and chapels belonging to the W. Meth. and 
U. O. S. in the Inverbrothock district. Pop. of parish in 1841, 8793. For 
three years previous to 1842, the total expenditure on the poor was nearly £700. 
In 1849 on p.r. 332; cas. 67; ins. or. fat. 12; orph. or des.15. Assess. £1931, 
7s. 6d.; other sources, £24, 4s. 83d.; tot. £1955, 12s. 23d. Relief of poor on 
r. £1802, 12s. ; cas. £49,14s. 3d.; med. r. £68, 18s.1d.; exp. £160, 10s. 103d. ; 
total, £2081, 15s. 24d. The parish school and seven others are attended by 
680. 


PARISH OF STRICKATHROW*—4 m. N. of Brechin, separated from Edzell 
and Kincardineshire by West Water and the North Esk, 7 m. long by from 
1 to 2} broad, with a pleasing surface, one portion forming a section of the 
fertile district of Strathmore, and all greatly improved by culture and wood. 
The hill of Strickathrow is chiefly covered by wood, but the conspicuous hill 
of Lundie towards N.W. is wild and heathy. The land declines from these 
elevations to the bed of a rivulet called the Cruick, which in rainy weather 
swells from an inconsiderable rill to the bulk and velocity of an impetuous 
torrent. Area, 5440 acres, of which about 3000 are arable and 540 under 
wood. Assessed property in 1815, £3315; im 1842-3, £3808, 17s. 4d. Six 
heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. Par. ch.t sit. 380; glb. £16, 10s. ; stip. £170, 
9s. 5d. Pop. in 1841, 553. In 1849 on p. r. 27; cas. 5; ims. or fat. 13; orph. 
or des. 2. Assess. £177, 14s. 2d.; other sources, £20, 19s. 73d.; total, £198, 
13s. 93d. Relief of poor on r. £141, 4s. 7d.; cas. £7, 3s. 11d.; med. r. £7, 
2s. Gd.; exp. £12, 4s. 1d.; total, £167, 15s. 1d. Par. schm. salary, £30; 
attend. in 1837, 64. Two other schools, attend. 68. 


PARISH OF TANNADICE{—On the South Esk, 5 m. N.E. of Kirriemuir, 
12 m. long by 4 to 8 broad, with a romantic and well cultivated surface on the 
banks of the Esk and Noran (the latter of which runs along a portion of the 
K. side of parish), rising gradually in hilly ridges to the lower acclivities of the 


* Presb. of Brechin— Synod of Angus and Mearns. Patrons, Crown and Earl of 
Kintore. P. T. Brechin. £ 

t In the churchyard, in 1296, John Baliol abjectly resigned his sovereignty into the 
hands of King Edward. 


t Presb. of Forfar—Synod of Angus and Mearns. Patron, St. Mary’s Coll 
St. Andrews. P. T. Forfar. oY aka 
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Grampians; St. Arnold’s Seat, attaining an elevation of 800 feet above sea 
level, and embracing a magnificent view, of which the Pentlands and Lammer- 
muirs form the background. Area, 60 sq. m., of which two-thirds are pasture 
grounds, and to a considerable extent heathy. Assessed property in 1842-3, 
£9792. Fourteen heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. The vill. of Tannadice 
is pleasantly situated on the left bank of the South Esk. Some spinning and plash 
mills kept at work by the manufacturers of Montrose and Dundee. Par.°ch. 


‘sit. 656; glb. £16; stip. £145, 8s. 5d. Unap. tnds. £20, 1s. 3d. Communi- 


cants on roll, 600 and odds; Sab. schs. about 70. Pop. in 1841, 1654. In 
1849 on p. r. 28; cas. 5; ins. or fat. 1. Money recd. £87, 18s. OJd. Ex- 
pended, £124, 5s. 7d. Par. schm. salary, maximum; attend. in 1837, 49. 
Four other schools, at two of which attend. 91. Two parish libraries and 
a savings bank. 


PARISH OF TEALING*—4 m. E. of Auchterhouse, and of nearly a triangular 
figure, with a small patch detached, lying on S. side of the Sidlaws, from which 
the surface slopes towards S., where the district is bounded and watered by 
the small river Fithie, is chiefly arable, and in some places well planted. Craig 
Owl, the loftiest of the Sidlaw range, is 1100 feet above level of the plain. 
Area about 4300 ac., nearly the whole of which is under the plough. Assessed 
property in 1842-3, £5262, 13s. 8d. Four heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. 
Par. is intersected by the Dundee and Newtyle Railway, and has several small 
hamlets. Par. ch. sit. 680; glb. £10; stip. £162, 8s. Free ch. attend. 350; 
Sab. schs. 104. Pop. in 1841, 854. In 1849 on p. r. 8; casual, 5. Money re- 
ceived, £84, 5s. 63d. Expended, £88, 5s. 6d. Par. schm. salary, maximum ; 
attend. in 1837, 70. There are four other schools in detached parts of parish. 


* Presb. of Dundee — Synod of Angus and Mearns. Patron, Crown, P.'T. Dundee. 
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HapDINGTONSHIRE or East Lothian, is situated between 55° 47’ and 56° 
5’ N. lat., and between 2° 25’ and 3° 2’ W. long. from Greenwich, having 
N. the Frith of Forth, E. the North Sea, S. county of Berwick, and W. 
county of Edinburgh. Its area has been variously estimated at from 224 
to 280 square miles, of which about four-fifths are arable and 7000 acres 
are wood. The surface in S. is occupied by the Lammermuir Hills, which 
bound the county in a direction from S.W. to N.E., where they terminate 
in the bold promontory of St. Abb’s Head; in the centre and N. a beau- 
tiful plain, gradually sloping to the Frith of Forth, and diversified by 
gentle elevations ; North Berwick Law, on the coast, Traprain Law and 
the Garleton Hills almost in the centre, holding a prominent place in the 
landscape, and affording from their heights a view of some of the richest 
and most beautiful scenery in Britain. Though there are a number of 
streams, Haddingtonshire possesses no lakes of any magnitude. The Tyne 
is the largest river ; but it is inconsiderable, and enjoys no internal naviga- 
tion nor fresh water fishery. .A number of brooks and rivulets take their 
rise amongst the Lammermuirs, and run ina S. E. direction. The most 
conspicuous of these are the Dye, the Fasney, the Whitadder, Bothwell 
Water, and Moneynut Water. Nearly all the soil in the county rests 
upon the trap, red sandstone, and coal formations.| Here, as elsewhere, 
the best soils are those upon the trap and red sandstone. In some dis- 
tricts the trap bursts to the surface, rendering the soil thin and unequal. 
The texture of the soil is in general stiff, containing too much alumina, 


* The Sheriff Court for the county and the Commissary Court are held at Had- 
dington every Thursday during Session— the Quarter Sessions the first Tuesday of 
March, May, August, and last Tuesday of October. The Sheriff Small Debt Court at 
Haddington is held on every alternate Thursday, and the Justice of Peace Court on 
the second Tuesday of every month.—Places and days of meetings of courts under 
the Small Debt Act: At North Berwick, third Tuesday of January, April, July, 
and October; Tranent, fourth Tuesday of January, March, May, July, September, 
and November ; Dunbar, second Monday of February, April, June, August, October, 
and December. 

+ Vide ante, p. 391, note. 
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and is only rendered suitable for turnip husbandry by thorough draining, 
and by the comparative dryness of the climate. Situated upon the east 
side of the island, the quantity of rain that falls is the minimum. This 
dryness of climate is still further increased by the evaporation, caused by 
the winds which prevail, owing to the peculiar position of the county. 
Being situated at the termination of the comparatively level plain which 
stretches across the island, and bounded by the Forth on the north, and 
on the south by the Lammermuir Hills, the force of the winds is generally 
greater than it is over districts placed at a similar level elsewhere in the 
same line of latitude. Serious losses from the shaking out of grain crops 
‘are often experienced from this cause, and possibly the inflammatory dis- 
eases of the chest, which prevail there perhaps to a greater extent among 


“horses and cattle than in any other district, may be attributed to the same 


eause. Fifty or sixty years ago, before the introduction of improved eul- 
tiyation and drainage, fever and ague were very prevalent at certain sea- 
sons, as was also consumption and like diseases. The winds have also 
a prejudicial effect upon the soil, in removing the necessary moisture for 
the growing crops, there being scarcely any season, but at some time of 
it, the crops are checked from this cause. 

The description of the state of agriculture in England in 1686, as given 
by Macaulay in his history, is equally applicable to the state of agriculture 
in East Lothian a century later, both as regards the amount of cultivation 
and the condition of those who cultivated the soil. With the exception 
of the narrow and naturally fertile tract of land that fringes the line of 
sea-coast, the system of cultivation followed was to obtain a few cereal 
crops from the soil, and allow it to recruit by lying fallow perhaps for 
years. Summer fallowing is said is have been first practised at Beanston 
in 1706, by the tenant, a Mr. Walker, who had received the suggestion 
from an English gentleman. Mr. Walker's success in growing wheat after 
the fallow, induced others to adopt the practice. For upwards of a cen- 
tury, thoroughly summer fallowing clay soils was considered the first 
step in good farming ; the greatest drawback however being the difficulty 
of obtaining manure. When rotations came to be hetter understood, 
summer fallow was the first in the six course shift on clay soils. The 
abundance of sea-weed which then, as now, was cast upon the coast, ena- 
bled cultivators in the immediate vicinity to obtain a supply of manure, 
This, no doubt, added to the fertility of the tract, and is still a principal 
cause of its being one of the most fertile in the kingdom. 

A century ago, when the land was reclaimed, it was generally cultivated 
upon the system termed outfield and infield, and some of it even on what 
is termed common field and alternate field, the latter extending even to 
proprietorship. The properties were often separated by “ marches” of 
stones, or still more commonly by stripes of grass. The little manure 
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that was made upon the farm was always applied to the infield land; the 


outfield land was cropped till the produce did not greatly exceed the 


quantity sown, and was then allowed to lie waste till it became sufficiently 
recruited to undergo the same course of cropping. Upon the infield land 
there were little or no artificial grasses sown, nor any attention paid to a 
system of alternation, Pease and beans were generally cultivated broad 
east, and the cereal crops were grown as long as the land yielded almost 
any return. Even up to the close of the last century, upon some of the 
best land in the county, the tenants were bound not to sow less than two 
white crops in succession— wheat to be followed by barley. The ridges 
were either straight or crooked, generally 20 to 30 feet wide, and raised 
up in the middle several feet above the level of the furrow. Some of = 
are still to be seen in Binning Work. 

The first thorn fences that were planted in the county, are those 
which still bound the public road betwixt Tynningham and Linton. These 
were planted by a Mr. John Dudgeon, at that time a tenant at Tynning- 
ham, The date could not be earlier than 1770. The common fence in 
the county, up to the introduction of the white thorn, was of turf, or of 
stone or turf and stone combined, with the exception of the beautiful holly 
hedges which now form so remarkable a feature in the pleasure grounds of 
Tynningham, said to have been planted in the beginning of the eighteenth 
century. A few years later, these extensive plantations were formed in 
the neighbourhood, which still display the fine taste of the then Countess 
of Haddington. 

The exact period at which red clover was introduced cannot now be 
ascertained, but it was probably not earlier than 1720, nor later than 1771. 
It is stated by tradition, that it was brought from Holland by the Earl of 
Haddington, and that from want of knowledge of the quantity of seed 
requisite, they sowed a boll to the acre. Some of the older hinds still 
remember the fields upon which it was first sown, and speak of the 
extraordinary luxuriance of the crops. 

Turnip husbandry, which has since entirely changed the whole system 
of cultivation throughout the county, was then unknown. A few were 
grown on some farms, but they were sown broad-cast, and were seldom 
larger in size than an apple. In the neighbourhood of Dunbar, from 
the large supply of sea weed, a greater breadth was grown than in any 
other district, but still broadeast. In 1783 or 1784, John Lee, then 
tenant of Skateraw, sowed the first turnips in drill in the county. The 
size to which he raised them by this method attracted attention, some of 
the largest being exhibited at Dunbar, and one was found to weigh 44 lbs. 
They were white turnips. Mr. Lee’s success induced others to follow this 
method. Turnips were at this time singled by the hand, and this practice 
was continued even for a year or two after the drill system of sowing was 


ee 
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begun. It was first attempted on the farm of Markle, then possessed by 
Mr. Brown, by the foreman there, and for a time with but indifferent sue- 
cess. Practice, however, in time brought such expertness as to attract 
attention to the new method, Mr. Lee before mentioned, has also the merit 
of being the first that folded sheep upon turnip, which he did about the 
year 1788. It is also worthy of record, that the first sheep folded upon 
turnip were previously grazed upon Arthur's Seat. 

Hitherto the varieties of turnip known, at least in Scotland, were the 
white globe and a small yellow variety. In 1788 or 1789 a Mr. Knox, 
who had left Dunbar, and was at that time settled in Gottenburg, sent to 
Mr. Lorimer, collector of customs at Dunbar, a small parcel of turnip seed 
from Germany. Mr. Lorimer gaye a part of the seed to Mr. Howden, Law- 
head. Shortly after the introduction of the Swedish turnip, it lost fayour 
from Mr, Hunter of Tynefield, haying grown it near rape, and the seed 
becoming inoculated, About the year 1790, five gentlemen, on intimate 
terms, entered into a compact, that one of the number, in annual rotation, 
should grow turnip seed for the whole. They met annually to select the 
most symmetrical and largest bulbs, with the shaws rather undeveloped, 
while children were often obtained from the neighbouring schools to select 
the sweetest. These gentlemen were — Messrs. Howden, Lawhead ; 
Dudgeon, Loughouses ; Carnegie, Hails; Reid, Drem; and George Ren- 
nie, Waughton. For nearly fifty years, the majority of these farmers an- 
nually grew turnip seed from selected bulbs of the Swedish, white globe, 
and a hybrid yellow betwixt the Swedish and the white globe, the latter 
first propagated by Mr. Carnegie, Hails. The original stocks of these 
varieties have always been kept pure at Lawhead. The original colour of 
this Swedish was, and still is, green, except when grown on particular soils, 
the colour being slightly tinged with purple. This variety is now gene- 
rally known as the Waughton variety. 

About the year 1786, Meikle invented the thrashing-mill, and it is due 
to this remarkable man to state, that the original machine at the Knowes 
Mill was within these six years still performing its work well. It is now 
altered. The second time the mill was tried, it was with oats from Law- 
head, and the work was most efficiently performed. The important results 
arising from the use of thrashing machinery soon became apparent, and 
they spread rapidly through the county. The tasker, hitherto receiving 
every twentieth boll, and when not tasked, eightpence or tenpence a-day, 
soon gave place to the thrashing-machine. It is somewhat curious, that 
in Belgium at the present day, in several districts, the crops are thrashed 
by the flail, the thrashers receiving about one part in twenty as payment. 
Up to this period, the plough was generally drawn by four horses. The 
collars were made of hay or straw, and the plough was drawn by ropes 
where iron chains are now used. ‘The plough was nearly all of wood, 
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even to-the mould board. Mr. Howden, Lawhead, was the first who, in 
making a plough himself, formed the under half of the mould board of 
iron. With improved ploughs the force of traction required decreased, 
and the four-horse now began rapidly to give place to the two-horse 
ploughs. 

The roads were often so bad, particularly during winter, as to be only 
passable on horseback, although an Act of Parliament had been obtained 
in 1750 to form a road from Douglas to Ravensheugh. The cross roads 
were always in yery bad condition. Up to 1786, grain had generally to 
be conveyed on horseback, in six bushel bags, often as far as Edinburgh. 
Grain now goes in from Phantassie to Edinburgh in little more than an 
hour, and at a charge of about a shilling a quarter. Near the coast it 
was conveyed in boats or small vessels. The cart or waggon at this time 
was very rude, and was generally only used during summer to convey 
coals for the proprietor or farmer's house. The axle-tree being of wood 
was liable to many accidents. Evelyn in his diary mentions having gone 
to see the first iron axle-tree to a cart. Two horses in the cart were 
always used up to within a short period, and even up to 1835 they were 
quite common. Now two horses in a cart are seldom to be seen, except 
in the most hilly districts. It is stated, that the first improved carts were 
brought from England by the then Sir David Kinloch, about the year 
1780; and at the same time he exhibited two horses drawing a plough, 
ploughmen going to see the phenomena. 

The Phantassie property may be selected as affording the most striking 
example how much of the present fertility of East Lothian is owing to a 
comparatively long course of high cultivation. Within a space not ex- 
ceeding eighty years, a portion of the property lying betwixt the public 
road on the Tyne was in a state of nature. The tenant at that time was 
Mr. James Rennie, father of the celebrated George Rennie, and still more 
celebrated engineer, Sir John Rennie. George Rennie, when a boy, was 
herding the horses upon the land, and one evening having lost sight of 
them among the brushwood and broom which then covered it, they could 
not be found that night. Within these ten years the same land has been 
let in grass for pasture for upwards of £6 per Scotch acre. Even after this 
period, what was cultivated of Phantassie, produced such a growth of 
wild mustard, &c., that there was often difficulty in obtaining corn to 
make bands to tie up the bundles of weeds. After his father’s death, 
George Rennie entered upon the farm, and partly from a large supply of 
manure, obtained from a distillery at Linton, and partly by the introdue- 
tion of the drill husbandry, the land soon became comparatively fertile. 
About the beginning of the present century, the Earl of Aberdeen was 
proprietor of the original land of Phantassie and East Fortune. They 
were purchased together by a Mr, Walker, for the sum of £50,000. 
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With him Mr. Rennie had made an agreement before the purchase, that 
on its being effected, they should get equal shares of the property. Mr. 
Rennie’s share, however, being considered the best, he had to pay 
£27,000; and to this portion of land he afterwards added other 90 
acres, purchased from neighbouring small proprietors. This property was 
sold in 1843 for about £63,000. East Fortune was sold in 1851 for 
(£28,000, West Barns was let about 1760 upon a lease at £2, 2s. per acre, 
then believed to be the highest rent in the county. The present rent is 
upwards of £5, 5s. Lawhead, about 1760, was let for about £60, or about 
Os. per aere; in 1790, at £260; next lease, in 1809, £600, which how- 
ever was afterwards converted into a grain rent.  Clastletona sea-coast 
farm, containing about 450 acres, was let in 1779, only part then arable, 
at £200; in 1798 at £1200; in 1817 at about 1600; but owing to the 
‘great agricultural distress which prevailed in 1823, the money was con- 
yerted into wheat at 70s. per quarter, or 450 quarters of wheat. In 1834 
the farm was partially divided, and let upon the whole at more quarters 
of wheat. The North Berwick Mains was let, at the close of the last cen- 
tury, for £2, 2s.; in 1812 for £7, 5s.; in 1825 also converted into wheat 
at 70s. per quarter. It was let in 1830 at about twelve bushels of wheat, 
and relet in 1849 at a slight rise. One of the most marked improvements 
which has taken place, has been in land lying immediately to the west of 
Lawhead. At the end of last century, a park of sixty aeres in grass 
was let for £3. The land is now in possession of the proprietor; but it 
would, if let, bring something near £100, If we take land nearer the 
Lammermuirs, such as the farm of Duncanlaw, consisting of between 200 
and 300 acres, we find it let in 1722 for money, grain, service, &¢., on a 
lease of three fifteen years, with a grassum at the beginning of every 
fifteen, the rent thus made up, amounting altogether to about 4s. an acre. 
A new lease was granted in 1752, at a slight decline, for two fifteens and 
a liferent to the then possessor. It was again let in 1846 at 30s. 6d. 
per aere. Ewingston, another high lying farm, let in 1782 on a different 
lease, at £200, was in 1845 let for £650. These are fair examples of the 
rise in rents, and in the market value of land. The last sales show a ten- 
dency of greater advance of the selling value, as compared with the yearly 
return. This rise in the market value of land has not been caused by a 
rise in the price of farm produce; on the contrary, the fall in the price 
of grain is equally remarkable. Take Phantassie as an example, The 
average price of the preceding ten years, of wheat, barley, and oats, pre- 
vious to Mr. Rennie’s purchase, was about triple the average of the ten 
preceding years of the same grains previous to Mr. Mitchell Innes’s 
purchase in 1843. 
Towards the close of the last and beginning of the present century, 


rents rapidly began to rise. They had previously remained nearly sta- 
21 
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tionary for a century. The civil wars in the early half of the eighteenth 
century would so far operate in keeping them low, but the principal cause 
was, that up even to the close of the century, farmers had been content 
with the unaided and natural produce of the soil; about that period a 
greater degree of enterprise was infused into them, partly from the rise 
in price, but chiefly from the results anticipated from turnip cultivation. 
During the last century, leases were generally granted for a specified term 
of years, and at the end of the term, further in liferent to the possessor, 
Rent not only consisted of money payments, with or without grain, but 
meal, kain hens, service, and to the end of the century, thirlage to certain 
mills. The tenant also became bound to perform certain duties, such as 
riding marches, days’ labour in hay time or harvest. 

At this period, on ordinary soils, not more than from 24 to 5 per cent. 
of the farm was under a turnip crop, now the same lands will have from 
20 to 25 per cent. under turnip; and by the use of other substances, such 
as oileake, corn, &c., even this amount of food is often doubled. The 
number of animals fed then and now is as follows, taking the same farm— 
About 1786, the average number of cattle fed was five. After the turnips 
were grown in drills, the number rapidly increased. In the average of 
the last ten years, the number of cattle fed has been upwards of eighty, 
exclusive of sheep, As a necessary consequence, the supply of manure 
has increased in proportion. On the same farm the extent of land 
manured in 1786 was generally about 5 acres, now from 60 to 80 
acres; besides, there is yearly expended a considerable sum on foreign 
manures. The produce of the grain crops has also increased, but not in 
the same proportion with the fattening of stock. The quantity of grain 
sold has certainly more than doubled, and on most farms, wheat parti- 
cularly has been more than quadrupled. The Haddington market returns, 
previous to the opening of the North British Railway, so far confirm 
this estimate.* 


* This increase of grain arises not alone from increase of produce per acre, but also 
from a greater breadth of land being under crop. On most farms at least one-fourth 
of the land was uncultivated, and to all appearance never had been under the plough. 
This, after being reclaimed and limed, often produced Inxuriant crops of oats, followed 
by beans or pease. On the farm we have been alluding to, the number of horses kept 
was eight, there being two four-horse ploughs; now there is ten, or five pair; number 
of hinds two, with three boys, two to drive the plough, and one to attend to the stock; 
now there is five, with one shepherd, and a foreman, and an extra boy or two to 
attend to stock. The out-door labour was, as is still the practice in several districts 
of Scotland, performed by the ploughmen, with the assistance of the household; now 
there are generally employed during summer ten out-door workers. In 1786 the 
honsehold servants received £1 per half year, now £3 to £4; hinds then received 48 
bushels of oats, 18 bushels of barley, and 8 bushels of pease or beans, one peck of lint 
sowing, « few potatoes planted, and the keep of acow — the cow at this period always 
sharing the cothouse with the owner—they were also allowed to keep hens, paying 
kain to the tenant. Now they receive 72 bushels of oats, 18 bushels of barley, and 8 
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The whole property of this county was divided, in 1811, in very un- 
equal portions, among 183 proprietors; among whom a half possessed 
estates under £100 a-year of valued rent. The number at present (1851) 
is not materially different. Nearly half the county is entailed. Farms 
rather above the middle size, At an average they are supposed to amount 
to from 300 to 500 acres over the whole of the arable land; but they are 
smaller perhaps on the best soils, and larger on the inferior, They are 
almost universally let on lease for 19 or 21 years; and rents, though 
payable in money, are generally determined by the price of corn. Tillage 
husbandry has been carried to a very high pitch of perfection, “Turnip 
husbandry in this county far surpasses that which is to be found in any 
part of England, not only as to the management, but with reference also 
to the quality of the turnips. The latter effect must chiefly arise from 
the richness of the soil; the turnips are remarkably large, and are found 
to be much sounder than in any other part of the United Kingdom, they 
being never at a loss for proper nourishment, and being continually kept 
in a growing state.” * Barley is but little grown, wheat being the grand 
object of attention, but considerable quantities of oats and beans are also 
raised. Sea-weed is extensively used as a manure along the coast. Lime 
is generally applied to the clay land; but the manure most generally 


bushels of beans, with £1 for lint and 1000 yards of potatoes planted, or from three 
to five bolls, with the keep of a cow, or £5 in lien. The paying of ploughmen in 
grain is nearly confined to this county, all the hinds upon a farm receiving the same 
gains.” he foreman paid a few extras. During last century, from the absence of 
fences and sown grass, horses were herded during the day upon the wastes and pas- 
tures, and at night were confined to the stable, and often fed with thistles, pulled 
during the day by the hinds. The pulling of a back load of thistles out from among 
the growing crops was considered a day’s work, and was their usual summer occupa- 
tion. During winter the ploughmen, and even the farmers’ sons, instead of going to 
school, had to thrash in the morning, and afterwards to follow the plough during the 
day. This is a common practice yet in the west upland districts of Scotland. The 
want of fuel was severely felt. Furze, and where possible to obtain it, turf, formed 
the chief supply. Now the farmer carts for the hinds and cottars generally as many 
coals as they choose to pay for. The whole gains of a hind could not exceed £12 to 
£14; now, even with present prices, it must be abont double this sum. At that time 
tea was never to be seen in a cottar’s house, now it generally forms a part at least of 
the afternoon repast. The boys that drive the plough got from 20s. to 30s. per half 
year, and were fed in the house, sleeping in the stable; now they get, when so engaged, 
from £3 to £5, They often underwent great hardships, and little regard was paid to 
stated hours of labour, In the last century, at cock-crowing, three o’clock a.m., they 
got up and foddered all the stock. Other artizans were paid at proportional rates. 
The payment of a tailor per day was then 4d. with food; now it is Is. 6d. with food. 
Smiths, wrights, in proportion, being both paid in grain, generally oats. Day labourers 
‘received 8d. per day, now Is. 6d. to Is. 6d.; females, but seldom employed, 4d., now 
from $d. to 10d. Harvest labourers were usually engaged for the whole harvest, 
extending generally to three weeks, at 10s. with food. Now they are engaged by 
the week, at from 6s. to 10s. 
* Kennedy and Grainger on the Tenancy of Land, vol. i. p. 220, 
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used, and on which most dependence is placed, is that of the farm-yard. 
Latterly however bone manure and guano have been much employed in 
the raising of turnips. Farm buildings are generally extensive and com- 
modious. The implements are all of the most improved description, and 
there is not a farm without a thrashing mill, most of which are now 
wrought by steam power. Valued rent in 1674, £168,873 Scots. Gross 
rental in 1842-3, £221,714. Annual value of real property as assessed 
in 1815, £251,126; in 1842-5, £246,153, 12s. 9d. Average rent of 
land in 1810-11, 20s. 10d. per sae in 1842-3, 25s. 54d. per do. 

The average of fiar prices for seven years previous to 1849 was — 
Wheat Ist, 55s. 6,5,d.; wheat 2d, 51s. 5;5d.; wheat 3d, 48s.; barley 
Ist, 34s. 8$d.; barley 2d, 32s. 1;$d.; barley 3d, 29s. 643d.; oats Ist, 
26s. 644d.; oats 2d, 24s. 5d.; oats 3d, 22s. 744d. 

There are few manufactures of any importance. Coal is worked in the 
west, and limestone abounds everywhere. 

The North British Railway, from Edinburgh to Berwiek, passes through 
the county, with a branch from the main line to North Berwick. Ses 
roads are also excellent. 

Population in 1801, 29,986; in 1841, 35,835; and im 1851, 36,396. 
In 1849 on poor r. 1427; casual, 1072; ins. or fat, 81; orph. or des. 102. 
Assessed, £9340, 2s. 22d. ; other sources, £1297, 0s. 25d. ; total, £10,637, 
2s. djd. Relief of poor on r, £7360, Os, 87d.; cas. £680, 8s. 1d.; med. 
r. £512, 5s. Tid.; exp, £1142, 3s. O4d.; total, £9694, 17s. 53d. The 
number of parish schools in 1837 was 30, attended by 1835, Number of 
private schools 38, attended by 1979. 

The number of persons convicted for offences committed in the county 
against property, the person, road acts, &c., during 1850 (exclusive of 
convictions in the burgh courts), was 470, of whom 350 resided in the 
county, and 120 were strangers. Of 129 of those convicted for offences 
against the person, forty-eight were sober and eighty-one intoxicated 
when they committed said crimes. Of 142 convicted for offences against 
property, 125 were sober and eighteen intoxicated. Out of sixty-two of 
these, one was under 12, and eight under 16 years of age; seven could 
neither read nor write, and thirty-four could only read, or read and write 
imperfectly. The total convictions for the years 1849-8-7-6-5-4-3-2-1 
and 1840, were 483, 419, 421, 300, 391, 413, 447, 462, 545, 275. 

The assessment for police is £800; for rogue money, £500; and for 
prisons, £246, on a valued rental of £184,549. 

The county returns one M.P. Constituency in 1850-1, 697. The 
town of Haddington also joins with Dunbar, North Barwick Jedburgh, 
and Lauder, in election of a parliamentary representative. 

The most remarkable feudal strongholds are Dirleton, Dunbar, Inner- 
wick, and Tantallon. 
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The principal towns are the county town of Haddington, Dunbar, and 
North Berwick. The villages are Tranent, Prestonpans, Ormiston, Glads- 
muir, Gifford, Saltoun, Aberlady, Cockenzie, Linton Bridge, Dirleton, and 
a few others. 

The nobility who have seats in the county are, the Duke of Roxburghe ; 
Marquesses of Tweedale and Dalhousie; Earls of Haddington, Wemyss, 
Hopetoun, and Lauderdale; the Lords Sinclair, Blantyre, and Elibank. 

_ There are twenty-four parishes in county, of which twenty-three 
belong to the presbyteries of Haddington and Dunbar, and one to presby- 
tery of Dalkeith. 

See Somerville’s Survey of East Lothian; General Report of Scotland ; 
Beauties of Scotland, vol. i.; Playfair's Description of Scotland, vol. i. ; 
and Chalmers’ Caledonia, vol. ii. 


PARISH OF ABERLADY*—Lying on S. coast of the mouth of the Frith of 
Forth, 5m. N. W. of Haddington, 3 m. long by 2} broad. General aspect 
level, with a beautiful landscape towards N. and W. Little running water in 
parish. A little stream, called the Peffer, runs into the sea about a quarter of 
a mile below the yillage of Aberlady. At spring tides, vessels of 70 tons can 
reach the bay, which forms the port of Haddington. At Aberlady Bay some 
interesting sections of the encrinite limestone with intruded trap occur. Near 
this the coal formation commences, and continues to Portobello church, where 
limestone again appears. Area nearly 4000 acres. Soil sandy, light, and 
early. Carrots and turnip seed are raised in considerable quantities. As- 
sessed property in 1815, £8569; in 1842-3, £8151, 6s. Three heritors of 
£100 Seots valued rent. In the parish are four baronies, viz.—Aberlady, 
Gosford, Ballancrieff, and Luffness. Village of Aberlady of considerable 
size, consisting of one long street, clean, but dull looking. The village of 
Gosford no longer exists, but the Earl of Wemyss has built a splendid 
mansion close on the links, commanding a fine view of the Frith, towards 
Edinburgh. It is most unfortunately built of wet sea stones, which no art 
can dry, and is therefore totally uninhabitable. The old baronial mansion 
stands a little to S. The beautiful enclosed grounds stretch about 2 miles 
W. from Aberlady, along the shore of the Forth. Lord Wemyss has a 
valuable collection of rare paintings, mostly by Italian and Flemish artists. 
Nearest market town, Haddington. Par. ch. sit. 525; glb. £20; stip. £318, 
13s. 6d, Unap. tnds, £554, 5s. 1d. U. P. ch. attend. 150; Sab. schs. 40. 
Pop. in 1755, 739; in 1881, 973; and in 1841, 1050. In 1549 on p. r, 29; 
cas, 28; ins. or fat. 2; orph. or des. 3. Assess. £226, 8s. 43d.; other sources, 
£7, 2s.; total, £233, 10s. 43d. Relief of poor on r. £144, Os. 7}d.; cas. £33, 


* Presb. of Haddington—Synod of Lothian and Tweedale. Patron, Earl of 
Wemyss. P. i’. Haddington. 
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10s. 34d.; med. r. £23, 2s. 1d.; exp, £40, 11s. 1d.; total, £241, 48. ld. Par. 
schm. salary, the maximum ; attend. in 1837, 60. A side sch. attend. 88. Two 
friendly societies. A little west of Luffness House are the remains of a con- 
yentual building, once belonging to the Carmelites. 


PARISH OF ATHELSTANEFORD*—About 3} m. N. E. of Haddington, 
separated on N. by Dirleton from the mouth of the Frith of Forth, and lying 
with an agreeable exposure to the N., on the descending braes from the Garle- 
ton Hills, 4 m. long by 3 broad. The rocks are whinstone and grey porphyry. 
The Lug Down Burn divides parish from Haddington, and on the N. the Peffert 
separates it from Dirleton. The whole strath of the Peffer was covered with 
wood in the thirteenth century, and the abode of wild boars and other destructive 
animals. Area about 4000 acres, of which one-third belongs to Sir David Kin- 
loch of Gilmerton, whose spacious mansion is in parish. Assessed property in 
1815, £9344; in 1842-3, £7996, 2s. Seven heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. 
Dremt is one of the stations on North British Railway, and junction of line to 
North Berwick. The village of Athelstaneford is situated 5} miles south of 
North Berwick, and 3} N. E. of Haddington, and being somewhat elevated, 
commands an extensive view of the adjacent country. It is one of the modern 
pilgrimages of Scotland, being so fortunate, in the early part of last century, as 
to have for its ministers, two men of poetical genius—Blair, author of * The 
Grave,” and Home, the author of the fine tragedy of “Douglas.” Par. 
ch. sit.500; glib. £14; stip. £286, 13s. Unap. tnds. £361.§ Pop. in 1841, 991. 
In 1849 on p. r. 39; cas. 8; ins. or fat. 4; orph. or des. 1. Assess. £283, 14s. 4d.; 
other sources, £3; total, £286, 14s.4d. Relief of poor on r. £201, 18s. 2d. ; 
cas. £4, 18s. 1d.; med. r. £11,19s.8d.; exp. £57, 9s. 34d.; total, £276, 5s. 24d. 
Par. schm. salary, the maximum; attend. in 1837, 61. Two other schools, 
attend. 99. The writer of Stat. Ac. in 1835, says—‘“ A parochial library was 
established here about thirty years ago, and the people are also well supplied 
with Mr. Samuel Brown’s itinerating libraries, presently consisting of 2600 
volumes, in forty-three divisions, each division remaining a year at one sta- 
tion.” || In addition to the eminent men above mentioned, may be named the 
late Robert Blair, Lord President of the Court of Session, and Mr. Archibald 
Skirving, son of a respectable farmer, who rose to the highest rank as a por- 
trait painter. 


* Presb. of Haddington—Synod of Lothian and Tweedale. Patron, Sir David 
Kinloch, Bart. P. T. Drem. 

¢ This rivulet rises in N.E. corner of parish, and divides into two streams at its 
source. The country is here so level, that one of these streams runs in an E. direc- 
tion, and joins the Lug Down Burn, while the other runs due W. into the Frith of 
Forth at Aberlady Bay. 

+ A small village 4 m. N. of Haddington. On the abolition of hereditary juris- 
dictions, John Hamilton was paid £500 for the regality of Drem, Here are the 
remains of a chapel, called St. John’s Chapel, which belonged to the Knights 
Templars, a 

§ “There is paid to the minister of Prestonkirk, out of the teind of this parish, 
7 b. wheat, 6 b. barley, 24 b. oats, and 8s. 3d.” — Report of the Commissioners of Reli- 
gious Instruction, 1837. 

|| New Stat. Ac., “ Haddingtonshire,” p. 53. 
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‘PARISH OF BOLTON*—Lying immediately S. of parish of Haddington, 6 
m, long by 14 broad.t The beautiful little water, called the Gifford or Coal- 
ston Water, running N. W. from Yester, separates it from Haddington, and 
the Boins Water, one of the head streams of the Tyne, forms the boundary be- 
tween it and Humbie. Area about 2500 acres, of which nearly 400 are planted, 
Soil poor but much improved. Assessed property in 1815, £2274; in 1842-3, 
£3071, 15s. 24. Seven heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. Village of Bolton 
stands on the road from Haddington to East Salton. Nearest market, Had- 
dington, 2 miles. Pop. in 1841, 341. Par. glb. £16; stip. £153, 15s, 5d. 
In 1849 on p. r. 10; cas. 3; ins. or fat. 1; orph. or des, 4. Assess, £105; 
other sources, £7, 15s. Gd.; total, £112, 15s. 6d. Relief of poor on r. £70, 
‘Tds. 94.5 cas. £7, 17s, 4d.; med, vr. £2, 7s. 1d.; exp. £26, 1s. 2d.; total, £107, 
Is. 4d. Par. schm. salary, maximum; attend. in 1837, 80. A small parish 
library and a division of Brown’s itinerating libraries. 


PARISH OF DIRLETON {— Occupying that part of the county which pro- 
jects farthest into the Frith of Vorth, 6 m. long by 43 broad, and bounded E, 
by North Berwick and W. by Aberlady. The land is quite low, with the ex- 
ception of a sandy stripe along the shore, which is used as a rabbit warren, and 
fertile to a degree not surpassed even in East Lothian. Along the coast, and 

within a short distance of the shore, are the little rocky islets of Ibras, Fibra,§ 
Lamb, and Craigleith. Area, 7500 Scotch acres. Assessed property in 1815, 
£16.768; in 1542-3, £13,884, 14s. 6d. About two-thirds of the lands belong 
to Mrs. Ferguson. ‘he village of Dirleton is delightfully situated at the head 
of a low meadow, extending about 1} miles towards the sea; the houses are 
mostly well built, lining two sides of a triangular green, which is interspersed 
with trees. On the S. side of this open space stands the venerable and magni- 


_ * Presb. of Haddington — Synod of Lothianand Tweedale. Patron, Lord Blantyre. 
P. T. Haddington. 
_+ Chalmers says, “The manor of Bolton was early enjoyed by the St. Hilaries, 
who were succeeded by William de Vetereponte, who married Emma de St. Hilary. 
Notwithstanding the terrible disasters of the succession war, in which, as we learn 
from Rymer and Prynne, this family was involved, yet was Bolton, with lands in 
other districts, enjoyed by it under Robert I. and David 11. In the reign of James 
IL it belonged to George Lord Hallyburton of Dirleton, It was at length acquired by 
Patrick Hepburn, Earl of Bothwell, after a long suit in Parliament with Marion, the 
lady of Bolton, In 1526 and 1543, Bolton was in possession of a cadet of his family, 
by the name of Hepburn of Bolton. In January 1568, John Hepburn of Bolton was 
executed as the associate of the Earl of Bothwell, his chief, in the murder of Darnley. 
‘The manor of Bolton thus forfeited was given to William Maitland, the well-known 
Secretary Lethington. It was confirmed to the Earl of Lauderdale in 1621. Richard, 
Earl of Lauderdale, who died about the year 1696, sold the barony of Bolton, and 
even the ancient inheritance of Lethington, to Sir Thomas Livingston, who was 
created Viscount Teviot in 1696, and Sir Thomas transferred the whole to Walter, 
Master of Blantyre, afterwards Lord Blantyre, in 1702, in whose family the property 
remains,” 

+ Presb. of Haddington—Synod of Lothian and Tweedale. Patron, Mrs. Hamilton 
Nisbet Ferguson. P, T. Drem. 

§ On this island are the ruins of what would appear to have been a place of wor- 
ship. It is ascertained to have been used as an hospital in the time of the plague. 
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ficent ruin of Dirleton Castle,* embosomed among evergreens and overgrown 
with ivy. The garden in which it is situated is surrounded by a modern wall, 
built in the style of a barbican with turrets, and nearly the whole of the im- 
provements in its vicinity are in the very best taste. An air of the antique or 
partially Gothic prevails in most of the buildings and cottages in and about the 
village. ‘“ We know not,” says one, “a lovelier scene than is presented by 
this village —with its fine green, its noble pile of ivy-clad ruins, and the 
distant rock-gemmed Frith—especially in a summer eve, or when the light— 


“he silver light, which, hallowing tree and bower, 
Sheds beauty and deep softness on the whole,” 


is resting upon the fading landscape.” ‘Two m. W. of Dirleton is vill, of Gullane, 
which gave name to par. till. 1612. Gullane is considered one of the best places 
in Scotland for rearing and training race horses. The other hamlets are Fen- 
ton, Kingston, and Congleton. A branch of North British Railway intersects 
par. Par. glb. £21; stip. £337, 2s. 4d. Unmap. tnds. £315, 19s. 4d.¢ There 
is alsoa Free ch. Pop. in 1755, 1700; in 1841, 1497. In 1849 on p. r. 37; 
cas. 9; ins. or fat. 4; orph. or des. 3. Assess. £211, 4s. 10d.; other sources, 
£40, 128. 103d. ; total, £251, 17s. 84d. Relief of poor on r, £232, 16s. 9d.; 
casual, £8, 2s. 1}d.; med. r. £20, 18s.; exp. £31, 3s. 2d.; total, £293, Os. 04d. 
Par. schm. salary, maximum ; attend. in 1837, 86. Two other schs., attend. 156. 


* Grose has given a poor view of Dirleton Castle. It has had more justice done to 
it in the Border Antiquities. The origin of Dirleton Castle is lost in the darkness of 
the middle ages. It seems that in the thirteenth century it belonged to the noble 
family of de Vallibus or de Vaux, from whom it was taken, after a tedious siege, by 
Edward I., on his invasion of the eastern borders in 1298. It however did not pass 
from the possession of this family till the reign of Robert I., when John Hallyburton 
obtained it by marrying a daughter of William de Vallibus. In 1440, Sir Walter 
Hallyburton, Lord High Treasurer of Scotland, was created a peer, under the title of 
Earl of Dirleton. From that family the estate and castle passed by marriage into 
the family of Ruthven, Earl of Gowrie, and it is evident from the letters of Logan 
of Restalrig, that this property was the bribe held out to induce him to join in the 
Gowrie Conspiracy. (See Sir Walter Scott's Border Antiquities.) The old baron says 
in his second letter —and the impression marks, that this part of the country must 
have been enriched by culture at an early period —“ I cair nocht for all the land I 
hev in this kingdome, in case I get a grip of Dirleton, for I esteeme it the pleasauntest 
dwelling in Scotland.” After the ruin of the Ruthvens in consequence of that strange 
plot, Dirleton is found in possession of a scion of the house of Maxwell, a zealous 
royalist, who was created Lord Dirleton, but lost every thing in the civil war. Soon 
after the Restoration, the property came into possession of the family of Nisbet, 
whose descendant now possesses it. The castle continued in a good condition till the 
year 1650, when it was reduced and dismantled by the parliamentary general, Lam- 
bert. Dirleton was purchased in 1663 by Sir John Nisbet, then the most eminent 
lawyer at the Scottish bar, afterwards Lord of Session and King’s Advocate. He 
was second son of Sir Patrick Nisbet of East Bank, Lord of Session, was born in 
1610, and died in 1688. His only surviving child, Joanna Nisbet, was married first to 
Sir William Scott of Harden, knight, and second to Sir William Scott of Thirlestane, 
Bart. Having no issue, he settled his great estates on his nephew, William Nisbet 
of Craigentinny, member for the county of Haddington in the last Parliament of 
Scotland and in the first of Great Britain. From him descended the late William 
Hamilton Nisbet, Esq. of Beil and Dirleton. 

+ The ruins of the old parish church of Gullane are still extant. 
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PARISH OF DUNBAR*— A maritime par. lying E. N. E. of Haddington, 
extending along the shore of the Frith of Forth, about 9 m. long by a breadth of 
nearly 3, and comprehending a large portion of the lower part of the rich agri- 
cultural plain of East Lothian. Iighest ground, Brunthill, 700 ft. above sea 
level. Several streams, such as the Tyne, the Belton, Broxburn, and Dryburn 
waters, run through par. There are two rivulets, the Biel and the Spott, which 
glide through beautiful scenery. Some fine sections and interesting geological 
phenomena are exposed on the coast near Dunbar.t ‘The secondary strata are 
the old red sandstone, generally brownish-red, but sometimes yellowish or greyish- 
white, and varying in texture from fine glanular to a coarse conglomerate, and 
forming beds from a few feet to many yards in thickness. It contains beds of 
limestone, slate clay, and even coal, though of small yalue, and is much disturbed 
by trap rocks. The harbour of Dunbar lies in a rock described by Professor 
Jameson as a red porphyritic greenstone, but by Dr. M‘Culloch as a sandstone 
altered by trap. The Emperor of Russia, when he yisited Dunbar as Prince 
Nicholas, was so charmed with a singular beautiful formation at the entrance 
of the harbour, as to direct that specimens of it should be conveyed to Russia. 
Area, 7200 ac., exclusive of a detached portion about 7 sq. m.—separated from par. 
by intervention of parishes of Spott and Stenton—but which is quite a moorland 
district lying upon the Lammermuirs. Assess. property in 1815, £24,570; in 
1842-8, £27,700, 14s. 6d.t Fifteen heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. The 
means of communication are excellent, Dunbar being a station on the North 
British line of Railway, and the roads being well kept throughout par. Besides 
the burgh, there are three yills., viz—East Barns,§ West Barns, and Belhaven.|| 

The town of Dunbar lies at the mouth of the Frith of Forth, 28 m. from Edin- 
burgh, and 30 m. from Berwick, is a royal burgh, and governed by a council of 


_ twelve, who elect a provost and three bailies. Corporation revenue in 1850-51, 


£1310. Registered vessels, 1851, 11; tonnage, 658.4] Pop. in 1841, 2978 ; 


* Presb. of Dunbar—Synod of Lothian and Tweedale, Patron, Duke of Rox- 
burghe. P. T. Dunbar. 

+ See Cunningham's Geology of the Lothians, and the writings of Hutton, Playfair, 
and Sir James Hall. 

+ “The valued rent of the parish is £16,953 Scots; the real rent in 1792 was £8000 
Sterling; in 1823, £23,405. Annual revenue of the burgh in 1792 was £500, in 1834, 
£1362. ‘The highest rent in the best times was £8, and the average from £5 to £6 
per Scots acre. When prices fell, these rents were generally converted into grain, 
on the principle of a boll of wheat for every £1, 18s. of rent, but were still payable in 
money at the rate of the fiars. The highest rent at present is £5, 5s. per Scots acre, 
near to the town £6 per imperial acre. The average rent at present (1835) is £3, 10s. 
per Scots acre.” — New Stat. Ac., “ Haddingtonshire,” p. 82. 

§ East Barns, now little more than a farm village, is celebrated in the annals of 
necromancy, as having been the residence of the very famous witch, Isabel Young, 
who was convicted and burnt in 1629. : 

|| A neat village, 1 mile west of Dunbar. Lying at the head of a small bay of 
the sea, in former times it was the haven of the town, and is mentioned in charters 
under the title of a belle haven. 1t gives the title of Lord to a branch of the family 

~of Hamilton. A brewery is established here, celebrated for its ale, and an iron 
foundry. A cotton factory was established in 1815, which proved a failure. 

@ In 1792 there were sixteen vessels of 1505 tons burden in all, besides two Green- 
land ships of 675 tons. See New Stat. Ac., © Haddingtonshire,” p. 86. 
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and in 1851, 3038; inhab. houses, 405. It was created a royal burgh by 
David IL., ostensibly to prevent English merchants from bringing into and car- 
rying out of the kingdom wool, hides, and other commodities, without the pay-— 
ment of custom. ‘The only public building worth notice is the church, erected 
some years ago. It contains a magnificent marble monumentto Sir George 
Home, Earl of Dunbar, the most able and worthy of James the Sixth’s minis- 
ters. At the entrance to the town from W., there are the remains of a monas- 
tery of the Grey Friars, Dunbar could also boast of a convent of the White 
Friars; but the record says, they were banished to Peebles for immorality, 
Dunbar House, the residence of the Earl of Lauderdale, stands at the N. end 
of the principal street ; and about 200 yards N, from Dunbar House stands the 
celebrated Castle of Dunbar.* The coast in this neighbourhood is remarkably 
perilous, and the entrance to the harbour is very difficult, and during the war 
was defended by a battery of twelve guns. The E. pier of the present har- 
bour was begun under Cromwell; another pier on W. has been lately built, 
and a dry dock constructed. A large addition has been made to the harbour at 
the joint expense of the town and the Fishery Board. Principal exports, corn, 
whisky, and fish.t Principal imports, coal and foreign grain. 


* The castle of Dunbar is of great antiquity. Its ruins stand on a bold and pro- 
jecting reef of rocks, washed by the sea. Anciently it was,deemed impregnable. 
Beneath one part of the rock is a large cavern, with a passage to it from above, said 
to have been used as a dungeon. On the other side are two natural arches, through 
which the tide flowed. Under one is the fragment of a wall, where there seems to 
have been a postern for the admission of boats; through this, it is probable, the brave — 
Alexander Ramsay reinforced the garrison in 1338, when it was closely besieged by 
the Earl of Salisbury, and successfully defended for nearly five months by Black 
Agies, the heroic countess of March. In this castle Edward II. took refuge in 1314, 
after his defeat at Bannockburn. In the same year the Earl of Murray took and de- 
molished it. In 1567, Queen Mary and the Earl of Bothwell marched from Dunbar 
Castle with an army of his dependents to Carberry Hill; hither also he retreated 
after the capitulation by the Queen, and departed from it in perpetual and merited 
exile. Tt was taken and dismantled by the Regent Murray. They are particularly 
described by Sir Walter Scott in his Provincial Antiquities, and Grose has preserved 
two views of them. rc 

t The curing of herrings affords employment to a considerable number of hands, 
“ The herring fishery in the Forth commences annually about the beginning of August, 
and continues nearly two months. About the beginning of the present century the 
herrings were taken in such plenty, that they were sold at a halfpenny per dozen ; 
and as there was a greater quantity caught than could be immediately cured, the 
refuse was absolutely driven to manure the fields. In 1819 there were employed 
about Dunbar alone about 280 boats, and in them nearly 2000 men. The following 
year the fishery, though not so well attended, employed upwards of 200 boats, which 
brought daily from 30 to 60 craus each — price from 4s. to ds. per eran, It is computed 
that nearly 35,000 barrels of herrings were cured here in a season. The manner in 
which this fishery was carried on is similar to the plan of the old Dutch fishery, which 
renders it extremely beneficial to the country. ‘The boats belong partly to fishermen, 
who employ the rest of the year in catching white fish, and partly to landsmen, who 
build and equip them in the way of adyenturers, An adventure of this kind is called _ 
a drave, and is thus managed. Two or three fishermen associate with five or six 
landsmen — for there are commonly eight or nine men to a boat. Each fisherman has 
at least two nets of his own; one is appointed as skipper, who lays in provisions and 
other necessaries, and receives the money for what is sold. When the season ter- 


. 
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‘Par. ch. sit. 700; stip. £382, 9s. 5d. Unap. tnds. £40, 2s. 2d. There is a 
Free ch. at Belhayen. U.P. ch. Ist cong, attend. 355; Sab. schs. 109. U. P. 
‘ch. 2d cong. attend. 250; Sab. schs. 30. Bap. ch. attend, 30; Sab. schs. 15. 
W. Meth. ch. was built here so early as 1764; attend. 163; Sab. schs. 68. 
yp. in 1841, 4471. The writer in New Stat. Ac.* says—“ While in other 
ces poor rates have increased, here, by a stedfast adherence to the spirit of 
or laws, they have been greatly diminished. The annual expenditure is 


8d. Relief of poor on r. £953, 5s. 5d.; cas. £118, Os. 5d.; med. r. £12; 
exp. £128, 13s. 5d.; total, £1211, 19s. 3d. Two parish schs. attend. in 1837, 

2 “The burgh has an English and a grammar school, united at present 
under one master, and a mathematical school; + attend. at former in 1837, 40; 
at latter, 56. There are two libraries, a reading room,} and a sailors’ society. 


i ton, North Berwick, Jedburzh, and Lauder, in the return of an M.P. 
istituency, 1851-2, 132. ‘The principal seats are Belton, Lochend, and the 


minates, the accounts are made up, and after discharging the expenses, what remains 
is divided into eight or nine shares, or, as they call them, deals, The proprietor of 
boat draws one deal, every fisherman half a deal, every two nets half a deal, every 
ndsman who is capable of working two nets half a deal. Thus all parties are inte- 
ested in profit and loss. In ancient times, a certain quantity of herrings were taken 
e king’s kitchen, which was afterwards commuted into a tax of 10s. upon every 
sizeable boat. ‘There was also a duty paid to the High Admiral’s deputy, who pre- 
sided over the fishery. This has fallen into desuetude, but the town exacts one-fifteenth 
fish as vicarage teind, The fishers still appoint one of their number, whom they style 
iral,to arrange the order of sailing, &c., and two chancellors, to whom all disputes 
e referred.” — Miller's History of Dunbar, 1830, 12mo. 
* “ Haddingtonshire,” p. 91. 
+ New Stat. Ac., “ Haddingtonshire,” p. 99. 

+ Phe first printing press set up in East Lothian was established at Dunbar in the 
year 1795, from which have issued several small works of a popular nature, calculated 
to promote the interests of religion, virtue, and humanity among the lower orders. 


‘One of them was a periodical, styled the Cheap Magazine, which, though conducted 
on an unambitious plan, was certainly an undertaking in some respects in advance of 
the age. It appeared in the year 1814, afforded a considerable mass of plain paper 
and print once a month at fourpence, and was filled with matter calculated in general 
to instruct (as well as amuse) the two great classes who mostly require instruction — 
the young and the poor. 

 § The stoppage of the East Lothian Bank, in 1822, proved a heavy discouragement 
to trade in this quarter; but the engagements of the company were all honourably 
liquidated. It was imstituted in 1810, but owing to the negligence of the directors, 
and the knavery of the cashier, who absconded with notes and specie to a large 
amount, it was obliged to give up business in 1822, to the ruin, entire or partial, of 
many respectable shareholders. After the close of the concern, when it was under- 
stood that all the notes were called in and paid, a great number were presented 
by individuals for payment, which cannot be otherwise accounted for, than by sup- 
posing that many notes which were described as haying been withdrawn from use 
and burnt, had been reserved and again put in cireulation. So much injury may a 
lever wicked man of business do to an association of unsuspicious agriculturists in a 
provincial bank, if intrusted, as in that case, with the full charge of the concern, 


without the due supervision of a directory. 
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lovely mansion of Broxmouth Park, surrounded by wood and water, belonging 


to His Grace the Duke of Roxburghe. 


UNITED PARISHES OF GARVALD AND BARA*— Extending from near the 
centre of the county southwards among the Lammermuir Hills to the borders 
of Berwickshire, 9 m, long by 5 broad. The N. division, comprising about 


one-fourth of the whole area, is arable, well cultivated, delightfully shaded with 


plantation, and rich in the agricultural capacities and beauties of the great yale 


of East-Lothian; but the other divisions climb away up the Lammermuir 


Hills till they gain the highest ridge, and over their whole progress wear the 
heathy garb, variegated with occasional patches of yerdure, which distinguishes 


that pastoral region. The Garvald Water intersects the parish.t Assessed 


property in 1815, £7038; in 1843, £7571, 3s. 1ld. Five heritors of £100 


Scots valued rent. Garvald yillage, pleasantly situated on the Hope Burn, 


is 54m. from Haddington. Chief landowners—Marquess of Tweedale, Earl of - 


Wemyss, Hay of Nunraw, &c. Par. ch. attend. 170; Sab. schs. 50; glb. £23; 
stip. £189, 6s. 3d. Free ch. attend. 250; Sab. schs. 29. Pop. in 1841, 862, 
In 1835 on p.r. 17; expenditure, nearly £80. In 1849 on p. r. 27; cas. 9; 
ins. or fat. 4. Assess. £260; other sources, £6, 12s.; total, £266, 12s. Relief 
of poor on r. £200, 19s. 54d.; cas, £25, 7s. 9d.; med. r. £3, 11s. 6d.; exp. 
£29, 18s. 4d.; total, £259, 17s. OXd. Par. schm. salary, maximum. “ The 
number of his scholars is from 40 to 50..... There is also an unen- 
dowed school in the village; the number attending it may be from 40 to 
50.” A Cow society. In the district are a number of remains of anti- 
quities; among these are the ruins of Nunraw, a nunnery once of great 
importance; and Yester Castle, the ancient residence of the ancestors of 
the Marquess of Tweedale, famed for its ‘‘ Hobgoblin Hall,” noticed in Scott's 
Marmion. 


PARISH OF GLADSMUIR§— A beautiful arable parish, covered with planta- 
tions and belts of oak, birch, elm, and other trees, lying between Tranent and 
Haddington, and rising in a gentle acclivity from the S. shore of the Frith of 
Forth, The hamlet of Gladsmuir, with its church, lies on the brow of the 
ridge of land, along which the road from Edinburgh to Haddington passes. 
Coal is very abundant in the vicinity of the village of Penston, and has been 
wrought since the middle of seventeenth century. Area about 10 sq. miles. 
Soil in central part very shallow, but in other districts extremely fertile. 
Assessed property in 1815, £12,400; in 1842-3, £11,103, 9s. 9d. Eight 
heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. Three vills.—Samuelston, Longniddry (a 
station on North British line of Railway, and the junction of the branch line to 


* Presb. of Haddington —Synod of Lothian and Tweedale. Patrons, Crown and 
Marquess of Tweedale. P.T. Prestonkirk. 
t “ When this water is flooded, such is the foree and rapidity of the stream, that it 


sweeps along and throws out upon the low grounds stones of great weight and size.”"— 


New Stat. Ac., “Haddingtonshire,” p. 95. 

t New Stat, Ac., “ Haddingtonshire,” p. 98. 

§ Presb. of Haddington —Synod of Lothian and Tweedale. Patrons, Crown and 
Earl of Hopetoun. P. T, Gladsmuir. 
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Haddington), and Penston.* Par. ch, sit. 550; attend. 350; Sab. schs. 100; glb. 
£9; stip. £391, 3s. 5d. Unap. tnds. £22, 16s. Pop. in 1521, 1623; in 1841, 1699. 
_ In 1886 on p. r. 41; expenditure, £120. In 1849 on p. r. 54; cas. 43; ins. or 
fat. 4; orph, or des. 6. Assess. £385, 16s. Sid.; other sources, £16, 18s. 1}4.; 
total, £402, 14s. 93d. Relief of poor on r. £376, Ss. 83d.; cas. £25, 13s. 7d. ; 
med. r. £16, 11s. 9d.; exp. £26, 18s. 11d.; total, £445, 12s. 113d. Par. schm. 
‘ salary, maximum ; attend. in 1837, 71. Four other schools, attend. about 180, 
The battle of Gladsmuir, better known as that of Prestonpans, was partly 
fought in parish. Dr. Robertson was minister of Gladsmuir, and while in- 
eumbent, wrote the greater part of his History of Scotland. 


_ PARISH OF HADDINGTON t— Nearly in centre of county, 7 m. long by 6 
broad, and in the highest state of cultivation. The landscape consists of the 
green declivities of the Garleton Hills, the wooded and variegated banks of the 
e, luxuriant fields and thriving ornamental plantations. The low round 
inences of the Garletons consist of tufa, yellow, red, or grey claystone, pass- 
ing into a schistose porphyry or basalt. Area, 22} sq.m. Assessed property 
of burgh and parish in 1815, £29,037; in 1842-3, £33,648, 3s. 2d. Twelve 
_heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. A woollen manufactory was erected in 
1850 by Mr. Joseph Robinson of Gifford, on a site feued from the burgh ad- 
jacent to the Tyne. 

_ The burgh of Haddington is situated on N. bank of Tyne, and consists of 
four streets intersecting each other. The High Street is broad and spacious. 
The precise period at which Haddington became a royal burgh is unknown, its 
ancient records being lost. It has been several times burnt, and in 1775 the 
‘Tyne rose 17 feet above its ordinary bed, overwhelmed the suburb called the 
Nungate, and laid the whole of the town under water. On S. side of the town 
is a church which once belonged to the Franciscans, and on account of its super- 
_ lative grandeur was called the Lamp of Lothian. It was sacked and burned 
by the English in one of their invasions under Edward I. The great tower 
and choir are roofless, and fast falling into decay, but the W. end is still in 
repair, and used as the parish church. A priory of Cistertian nuns once existed 
here, founded by Ada, Countess of Northumberland, before 1178. On E. bank 
of Tyne is the suburb called the Nungate, and also the ruins of a chapel dedi- 
cated to St. Martin. About one mile to S. of Haddington stands Lennoxlove, 
formerly Lethington, then the seat of Maitland, secretary to Queen Mary.f 


* “There are employed at the Penston coal works 50 colliers, 30 women put- 
ters, and 26 boys; and at the St. Germain’s colliery, residing in this parish, 12 
colliers, besides women putters and children.” — New Stat. Ac., “ Haddingtonshire, 


p. 189. 
+ Presb. of Haddington — Synod of Lothian and Tweedale. Patron, Earl of Hope- 


toun. P. T. Haddington. = : 

{ Lennoxlove consists of a strong old tower and a modern addition ; the ancient 
part is massive and lofty, not excelled by any old castle in Scotland. Its situation is 
beautiful. It possesses a portrait of Queen Mary; one of the admirable Crichton ; 
and one by Lely of the bewitching and voluptuous Frances Therese Stewart, Duchess 
of Lennox, the most admired beauty of the court of Charles II. It is reported hy 
Grammont, that the king caused this lady to be represented on the coin of the realm 


as the emblematical figure Britannia, 
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To S. is Coalston, a seat of the Marquess of Dalhousie,* and Amisfield, the : 
of Lord Elcho. The W. end of the town is ornamented by the county buildings, 
erected in 1833. There is also an exceedingly chaste and beautiful monument 
of granite, raised to the memory of the late Robert Ferguson of Raith ; and on 
Byrie Hill, one of the summits of the Garletons, stands a conspicuous column, 
erected by his tenantry, to commemorate the virtues of the celebrated Earl of 
Hopetoun, one of the heroes of the peninsular war, The burgh is governed by 
acouncil of eighteen, who elect a provost and three bailies. Corporationrevenue- 
in 1850-1, £999, 16s. 11d. There are some breweries, tan works, &e. Pop, 
in 1851, 8853. Inhab. houses, 470; uninhab. houses, 7; building, 2. Cor- 
poration revenue in 1849-50, £1032, 12s. 8d. . 

Par. ch. is a collegiate charge; sit. 1250; attend. 700: Sab. schs. 55 to 60; 
joint stips. £735, 13s. 4d. Unap. tnds. £470, 6s. 4d. A Chapel of Ease was 
erected in 1838; and there are besides, two U.P. chs., a Free ch., a Cong. 
ch. (attend. 150, Sab. schs. 30), and Epis. and U.O. 8. chs. Pop. in 1841, 5452. 
In 1849 on p. r. 269; cas. 230; ins. or fat. 7; orph. or des. 43. Assess, £2116, 
4s. 3d.; other sources, £50, 14s. 6d. ; total, £2166, 18s. 9d. Relief of poor on 
r, £1806, 3s. 8d.; cas, £148, 10s. 1d.; med. r, £65, 2s. 8d.; exp. £169, 33.; 
total, £1688, 19s. 5d. Par, schm. salary, maximum; attend. 60. ‘The burgh 
schools were established at three different times: the grammar school in the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, principally for the classics; the English 
school in 1747, for commercial purposes; and the mathematical school in 1811; 
attend. in 1837, 146, with 20 boarders. There are seven other schools, two of 
which are attended by 135. Several valuable libraries; a savings bank; a me- 
chanics’ institute ; a dispensary ; a total abstinence society, with 750 members; 
and agricultural and horticultural societies. Branches of Bank of Scotland, 
British Linen, and Western Bank of Scotland. John Knox was born in 1505, 
in Giffordgate, in the town of Haddington ; and although the house no longer 
exists, its site and the croft that belonged to it are still pointed out to strangers. 
In the parish cemetery lie the remains of the Duke of Landerdale; and the 
Rey. John Brown, author of the “Dictionary of the Bible,” and other pious | 
and learned works. 

Haddington unites with Dunbar, North Berwick, Lauder, and Jedburgh, in 
returning an M.P. Constituency in 1851-2, 188. 

Haddington gives the title of Earl to a branch of the ancient family of Ha- 
milton. The family seat is at Tynningham in parish of Whitekirk. 


PARISH OF HUMBIEt—In S. W. part of county, 5 m. long by 3 broad, — 
having a small detached section in Mid-Lothian. The 8. part lies high on the 
brown summits of the Lammermuir range of hills adjoining Berwickshire, and 
from these eminences the land first descends in a tolerably steep declivity to 


* Whose ancestor married the heiress, Miss Brown of Coalston, One of the ances- 
tors of the present Marchioness of Dalhousie married the daughter of the Wizard 
Lord of Yester, who on the oceasion presented his daughter with a pear, and said, that 
as long as the gift was preserved by his or her descendants, good fortune would never 
desert them. The celebrated warlock pear is still preserved in a silver box. 

+ Presb. of Haddington—Synod of Lothian and Tweedale, Patrons, Crown and 
Earl of Hopetoun, P. T. Blackshiels, 
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the lower grounds, and then spreads away towards the rich vale of the Tyne. 
Three brooks in parish —the Keith, Humbie, and Birns Water, all good trout- 
ing streams. Area about 14} sq. miles, of which about three-fourths are cul- 
tivated. Assessed property in 1815, £8507; in 1842-3, £76638, 3s. 8d. Eleven 
heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. Market towns, Haddington and Dalkeith, 
each about 9 miles distant, Par. glb. £8; stip. £313, 12s. Unap. tnds. £849, 
4s, 6d. Free ch. attend. on 30th March, 1851, 130; Sab. schs, 26. Pop. in 
1841, 887. In 1849 on p.r. 34; cas. 5; ins. or fat. 8. Money recd. £227, 
15s, 74d. Relief of poor on r, £160, 7s. 134.; cas. £4, 12s. 9d.; med. r. £11, 
16s. ; exp. £15; total, £191, 15s. 103d. Two parish schools, attend. about 90. 
Another school at Leaston, attend. 52. The N. part of parish, previous to the 
Reformation, formed the parish of Keith, which from an early period had been 
a barony belonging to the family of Keith, hereditary knight-marischals of 
Scotland. Keith House was one of their seats, The timber employed in con- 
structing it was a present from the King of Denmark, as an expression of the 
high opinion he conceived of the Earl when negotiating the marriage of the 
Princess Anne of Denmark with James VI. 
_ PARISH OF INNERWICK*— A maritime parish, 44 m. S. E. of Dunbar, 
extending across East-Lothian, 10 m. long by 2 to 3 broad, and comprising a 
considerable pastoral district of Lammermuir, and a luxuriant and fertile plain 
along the sea coast. The Monymut (which joins the Whitadder at Abbey 
St. Bathans) and Thornton Waters, besides a number of other streams, flow 
through par. Limestone abounds on the farm of Skateraw. Arca above 9000 
_aeres Scots, of which four-ninths are in tillage. Assessed property in 1815, 
£12,182; in 1842-3, £10,383, 12s. Sd. Six heritors of £100 Scots valued 
rent. The North British Railway from Edinburgh to Berwick passes through 
par. Two yills.— Innerwick and Thorntonloch, in the vicinity of the former 
of which there is a small harbour. Par. glb. £14; stip. £221, 8s. 2d. Unap. 
tnds, £480, 6s. 1d. A Free ch. Pop. in 1841, 961. In 1849 on p. r. 18; cas. 
10. Money received, £135, Gs. 93d. Relief of poor on r, £93, 12s. 10d.; cas. 
£6, 12s. 11d.; exp. £17, 12s. 114d.; total, £117, 18s. 84d. Par, schm. salary 
£33; attend. 74. <A private school for girls. A parish and two itinerating 
libraries, In vicinity of vill. of Innerwick, stand the ruins of the ancient Castle 
of Innerwick, of which Grose gives a drawing in his Antiquities, romantically 
situated on the summit of a rocky eminence, overhanging a woody glen, called 
Wardy Glen, on the other side of which anciently stood Thornton Castle, a 
stronghold of Lord Home. 


PARISH OF MORHAM+—A small par. in centre of county, bounded N, and 
W. by Haddington, 3 m. long by 14 broad, excepting a narrow stripe projected 
from N. E. corner, betwixt Whittingham and Prestonkirk parishes. Morham 
Burn only stream. Area, 1458 ac. Scots. Aspect tame, and except a pleasant 
tiny glen “ of much natural sweetness” on the par. glebe, is unpicturesque. Soil 


* Presb. of Dunbar—Synod of Lothian and Tweedale. Patron, Mrs. H. Nisbet 
Ferguson. P. T. Dunbar. 
+ Presb. of Haddington — Synod of Lothian and Tweedale. Patron, Dalrymple of 
Hailes. P.T. Haddington. 
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in general a clayey loam. Assessed property in 1519, £2765; in 1842-3, 
£3318, 5s. 6d. Two heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. Market town, Had-— 
dington, 3 miles distant. Par. ch. attend. 80; Sab. schs. 19; glb. £9,; stip. 
£156, 1s. 5d. Pop. in 1841, 287. In 1849 on p.r. 7; cas. 2; ins, or fat. 1. 
Assess, £60; other sources, 17s. 13d.; tot. £60, 17s. 14d. Relief of poor on 1, 
£41, 5s. 5d.; casnal, £3, 2s. 3d.; med. r. £2, Gs. 2d.; exp. £9, 19s. 6d.; total, 
£56, 13s. 4d. Parish schm. salary, the maximum ; attend. in 1837, 77. 


PARISH OF NORTH BERWICK*—A maritime parish, extending along the 
coast 3 m., and inland about 23. Generally flat; but on side near the sea, and 
about quarter of a m. S. from town of North Berwick, rises North Berwick Law, 
a conical hill, 940 ft. in height, and forming a well known landmark; ata little 
distance to S. E. of which are the grounds of North Berwick House, the pro- 
perty of the Dalrymple family. Seen from W. it is pyramidal; but slopes gra- 
dually to E., and consists of red tufa, covered by amygdaloid, and this, half 
way up, by @ beantiful sonorous clinkstone, sometimes columnar or schistose, 
and near the top containing crystals of augite. Soil rich, fertile, and well cul- 
tivated. Area about 3500 ac. Assessed property in 1842-3, £12,966, 13s. 9d. 
Five heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. A branch of North British Railway 
connects North Berwick with Drem, a station on main line. 

The town of North Berwick lies in a low situation, at the edge of the sea, — 
22m. N. E. of Edinburgh. It consists of a long street, running E. and W., 
and of another which proceeds towards the sea. The harbour is formed by a 
tolerably good pier, but it is dry at low water. Registered vessels in 1850, 4; 
tonnage, 270. Pop. of town in 1851, 863; males, 392; females, 471. Inhab. 
houses, 133; uninhabited, 16; building, 1. The municipal government is 
yested in nine councillors, who elect two bailies. Corporation revenue in 
1850-51, £147, 19s. 7d. North Berwick is much frequented as a bathing place ; 
and the Links, on both sides of the town, on which the burgesses have a right 
of commonty, afford good ground for golf playing. Par. glb, £30; stip, £349, 
Gs.10d, Unap. tnds. £629. 2s. 6d. An U.P. ch. Free ch. attend, in forenoon, 
131; in evening, 261; Sab. schs. 67. Pop. in 1841, 1708. In 1849 on p.r, 
44; cas. 34; ins. or fat, 2; orph. or des. 3. Assessed, £425, 16s. Tid. Relief 
of poor on r. £345, 18s. 5d.; cas. £45; med. r. £66; exp. £42, 10s. 5d.; tot. 
£433, 8s. 10d, Par. schm, salary, maximum, and a sub-parochial school near 
Tantallon, besides a burgh school and several private seminaries.t A subscrip- 
tion library and a benefit society; a branch of the Western Bank of Scotland 
and a foundry. 

The most interesting relic of former ages is Tantallon Castle, once a strong- 
hold of the Douglases. It stands on a high rock, overhanging the sca, which 
surrounds it on three sides. The only approach to it is from the west, which 


* Presb. of Haddington — Synod of Lothian and Tweedale. Patron, Sir H. Dal- 
rymple of North Berwick. P. T. North Berwick. 

+ Notwithstanding, the writer in New Stat. Ac., “ Haddingtonshire,” p. 341, says, 
“ Education is in the most unsatisfactory state. Some legislative enactment is impe- 
ratively called for, to secure and increase the efficiency of the parochial institutions 
of our land, on which the intellectual and moral and literary character of our rural 
population are so early and mainly dependant.” 
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- reduced and rendered untenable by General Monck. 
The position and strength of the castle are graphically pourtrayed in Marmion— 


———_———* Tantallon vast, 
Broad, massive, high, and stretching far, 
And held impregnable in war. 
On a projecting rock it rose, 
And round three sides the ocean flows, 
¢ The fourth did battled walls enclose, 
: And double mound and fosse. 
j By narrow drawbridge, outworks strong, 
Through studded gates an entrance long 
To the main court they cross. 
It was a wide and stately square, 
Around were lodgings fit and fair, 
And towers of various form, 
Which on the court projected far, 
And broke its lines quadrangular. 
Here was a square keep, there turret high, 
Or pinnacle that sought the sky, 
Whence oft the warder could descry 
The gathering ocean storm.” —C, y, st. 33. 


Two m. N. from Tantallon Castle and opposite to the Isle of May, at the 
mouth of the Frith of Forth, lies the Bass island or rock, rising out of the sea 
to the stupendous height of at least 400 feet. At the base it is about a mile in 
circumference. The Bass is composed of fine granular greenstone or clinkstone. 
‘Tt is steep and inaccessible on all sides except by a narrow entrance on the 
8. W, A subterraneous passage runs through the rock. About half way up the 
rock are the remains of a chapel. The castle, now in ruins, was during the 
reign of Charles II. and his successor, used as a state prison, where the Co- 
yenanters were confined. This picturesque rock is remarkable for the yast 
' numbers of solan geese that breed upon it. The best season for visiting the 
Bass is the months of June and July, when its rocky sides are completely 
covered with their nests, while myriads of other sea fowl obscure the air like 
clouds. It also contains a rabbit warren, and affords pasture for a few 
sheep.* 

On a low eminence, a short way W. of the tower, stand the ruins of an 
. Abbey or Cistertian Nunnery, founded in 1154; and near the harbour some 

shattered remains of what is imagined to have been a chapel, belonging to 
some convent. 

North Berwick joins with Haddington, Dunbar, Lauder, and Jedburgh, in 
returning an M.P. Constituency in 1831-2, 58. 


, * See work on “The Bass Rock,” by Drs. M‘Crie, Fleming, Balfour, and Hagh 
Miller, E'sq., and “The Moor and the Loch,” by John Colquhoun, Esq.—Edin. 1851, 
2k 
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PARISH OF OLDHAMSTOCKS*—A maritime par. 7 m. S.S.E. of Dunbar; 
in E, extremity of county (a small detached part lying in Berwickshire), ce 
m. long by 2 broad. Numerous rills flow through picturesque glens, of which 


the chief is the Dean Burn. Lower division highly cultivated, and soil in” 


general sharp and dry; upper division includes part of Lammermuirs and en- 
tirely pastoral. Coast, bold and rocky. Assessed property in 1815, £3820; 
in 1842-3, £4689, 16s. 6d. Three heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. North 
British Railway crosses par. Villages, Oldhamstocks and Bilsdean. Par. stip. 
in 1837—wheat, 2 b. £3, 5s.; bear, 70 b. £81, 15s. 10d.; oats, 36 b. £36, 9s. 


‘Id.; pease, 1 b. £1, 5s. 11d.; money, £179, 19s. 8d.; tot. £297, 15s. 6d. Pop. — 


in 1841, 694. In 1849 on p. r. 19; cas. 9; ins. or fat. 1; orph. or des. 3. 
Assess. £123, 17s. 9d.; other sources, £6, 4s.; total, £130, 1s. 9d. Relief of 
poor on r. £72, 15s. 63d.; cas, £3, 17s. Od.; med. r. £3, 13s. 6d.; exp. £50, 
12s, 10d.; total, £130, 18s. 11d, Par. schm. salary £30; attend. in 1837, 34. 
Two schs. at Oldhamstocks and Bilsdean; attend. 94. On W. side of the Dean 
Burn, which divides Berwickshire from county of Haddington, stands Dunglas" 
House, amidst beautiful plantations. It is an elegant structure, erected on the 
site of the old castle, which was originally a strong fortress of the Earls of 
Home, and still gives the title of Dunglas to a branch of that family. After 
the attainder of Home in 1516, it appears to have been held by the Dou- 
glases. When Somerset destroyed it in 1548, it was in possession of Sir 
George Douglas, as brother of the Earl of Angus, who was afterwards slain at 
the battle of Pinkie. It was again rebuilt and enlarged. In 1603, James VI. 
on his way to London, took up his residence in it with his whole retinue, and he 
was again welcomed to it on his return in 1617, but it seems never to have 
been restored after its destruction in 1640, on which occasion the Earl of 
Haddington, and a number of gentlemen, suffered by the blowing up of the 
powder magazine. 


PARISH OF ORMISTON +——On the Tyne, 21 m. S. of Tranent, extending in 
an irregular manner about 54 m. by a breadth of from 1 to 3 m., bounded by 
Pencaitland on E. and Mid-Lothian on W. Surface flat, under the best state of 
cultivation, and well enclosed and planted, possessing altogether an exceedingly 
rich and beautiful appearance, Prevailing winds, $.W. and W. Only river 
the Tyne, which rises in parish of Borthwick, traverses Ormiston, and after a 
course of some 20 m., falls into the sea at Tynningham. Coal and lime exist 
with abundance of freestone. Area, 3245 ac., partly rugged. Assessed property 
in 1815, £4446; in 1842-3, £5523, 18s. 6d. Earl of Hopetoun sole proprietor. 
Vill. of Ormiston lies in N. part of par., is shaded with wood, stands in vicinity 
of the Earl of Hopetoun’s beautiful demesne, Ormiston Hall,t and filled with 


* Presb. of Dunbar—Synod of Lothian and Tweedale. Patron, Hunter of Thurs- 
ton. P, T. Cockburnspath. 

t Presb. of Dalkeith— Synod of Lothian and Tweedale. Patron, Earl of Hopetoun. 
P. T, Tranent. 

} In the old mansion George Wishart, the reformer, then under the protection of 
Cockburn its proprietor, was in January 1546 made prisoner by the Earl of Both- 
Mestre thence led away to martyrdom, under the infamous Cardinal Beaton, at 

i rews. 
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gardens, from which much fruit and yegetables are sent to Edinburgh market. 
its centre is an old cross, occupying the site of an ancient Roman Catholic 
pel. Par. glb. £14; stip. £250, 4s. 7d. Unap. tnds. £190, 13s. 7d. Free 
attend. 110; Sab. schs. 57. Pop. in 1841, 826. In 1849 on p. r. 38; cas. 
ins. or fat. 1. Assessed, £289, 0s, 104d.; other sources, £18, 6s. 6d.; tot. 

, 78. 43d. Relief of poor on r. £193, 12s. 11d.; cas. £13, 7s.; med. r. 
£17, 3s. 734.; exp. £30, 15s.; tot. £254, 18s. 63d. Par. schm. salary, the 
‘Maximum; attend, in 1837, 90. Asch. at Peaston; attend. 50. A sch. also 
at House of Muir, and a small village, chiefly inhabited by colliers. Ormiston 
Peaston are stations of the Haddington itinerating libraries. John, the 
mt one of the family of Cockburn, to whom the barony of Ormiston be- 
, before acquired by the Hopetoun family, was a celebrated agriculturist. 
in 1685, he continued his improvements during the course of a long 
; was the originator at Ormiston of the first bleachfield in the king- 
dom, fine lmens having been, previous to 1730, sent to the bleaching fields 

Haarlem in Holland; and represented the county in Parliament from 
1707 to 1741. 


PARISH OF PENCAITLAND*—6 m. W.S. W. of Haddington, and of an 
egular figure, 4 m. long by 3 broad. The Tyne forms the boundary with 
ar. of Salton, from which the land rises in gradual ascents. It has been much 
proved and is well planted. It forms nearly the eastmost limit of the great 
range of the Lothians. Limestone and freestone are largely worked. 
a, 3800 acres Scots. Soil naturally wet and clayey. Assessed property in 
515, £6362; in 1842-3, £7395, 10s. 9d. Five heritors of £100 Scots valued 
mt. Lady Ruthven is principal proprietor. Four vills.— Wester and Easter 
neaitland, Newtown, and Nisbet. Market towns, Haddington and Dalkeith. 
. glb. £12; stip. in 1857— wheat, 73 b. £100, 2s. 2d.; bear, 75 b. £87, 3s. 
G6d.; oats, 115 b. £100, Os. 11d.; money, £3, 13s. 7d.; total, £291, Os. 2d. 
Pop. in 1841, 1127. In 1849 on p. r. 51; cas. 20; ins. or fat. 1; orph. or des. 
1. Assessed, £316, 0s. 6d.; other sources, £39, 5s. Sd.; total, £355, 6s. 2d. 
Relief of poor on r. £311, 12s. 11d.; cas, £9, 8s. 10d,; med. r, £11, 1s. 9d.; 
exp. £20, 13s. 7d.; total, £352, 17s. 1d. Par. schm. salary, maximum ; 
attend. in 1837, 75. A school at Newtown Colliery; attend. 60; and another 
‘at Easter Pencaitland. Near Wester Pencaitland is Winton House, an old 
embattled edifice, and the residence of the Earls of Winton previously to the 
attainder of that family. It has since been remodelled in an elegant style. In 
W. part of parish is the fine mansion of Fountainhall. Lord Fountainhall, 
better known by “ Fountainhall’s Decisions” in the Court of Session, and Lord 
Pencaitland, also a Lord of Justiciary, were connected with parish. 


PARISH OF PRESTONEIRK t—5i m. E. N. E. of Haddington, in the centre 
of the county, and (exclusive of a portion protruded northwards) 4 m. each way. 


* Presb. of Haddington—Synod of Lothian and Tweedale. Patron, Lady Ruthven, 
~ P. T. Tranent. 
_ + Presb. of Dunbar—Synod of Lothian and Tweedale. Patron, Charles Dalrymple 
of Hailes, P. I’. Prestonkirk. 
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Surface agreeably varied by hill and valley. From S. of parish rises Traprs 
Law, a conspicuous hill, where the basalt forms horizontal columns, and the 
trap seems to rest in a basin of sandstone. Clay, marl, and a dark coloure 
limestone, veined with siliceous matter, lie below the marl. Area, 6270 acres, 
Assessed property in 1815, £13,183; in 1842-3, £16,255, 16s, 10d. Seven 
heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. Two vills,—Prestonkirk and Linton—th 

latter of which is a station on North British Railway. Linton stands on the 
Tyne, over which there is a bridge, and could at one time boast of a distiller 

and considerable trade. A branch of the National Bank of Scotland is estab- 
lished here. Par. glb. £25; stip. £348, 2s. 2d. Unap. tnds. £831, 2s, 5d. 
U.P. ch. attend. 255; Sab. schs. 55. Free ch, attend. 350; Sab, schs. about 60, 
Pop. in 1755, 1318; in 1821, 1812; and in 1841, 1869. In 1849 on p. r. 60; 
cas. 31; ins, or fat. 3; orph. or des, 3. Assess. £558, 17s. 9d. Relief of 
on r. £303, 8s. 6d; cas. £36, 5s. 10d.; med. r. £16, 12s.; exp. £49, 5s. 10 
total, £405, 12s. 2d. Par. sch. attend. in 1837, 80. East Linton Voluntary 
sch. attend. 70. ‘Three private schools. A subscription and an itinerating 
library. Robert Brown, tenant of Markle (the projector and original conductor 
of the Farmers’ Magazine), and George Rennie of Phantassie, both eminent 
agriculturists, lived and died in parish; Andrew Meikle, the improver if m 
inventor of the thrashing machine, was long an inhabitant; and John Renni 
the distinguished engineer, was born here. Hailes Castle, situated on S. bar 
of the Tyne, was a baronial residence of great strength, and celebrated as the 
property of the notorious Earl of Bothwell, and the scene of the simulated 
forcible abduction of his sovereign, the unfortunate Mary, is now quite a ruin. 
On the farm of Markle stand the ruins of an ancient monastery. 


PARISH OF PRESTONPANS*—On the Frith of Forth, 8} m. E. of Edin- 
burgh, the surface swelling into two or three smal knolls in the vicinity of 
vill. of Preston, but elsewhere level. Area, 760 acres. Soil, loam. In the coal 
fields herg, abundance of vegetable fossils. Assessed property in 1815, £5695; 
in 1842-3, £6765, 16s. 3d. Six heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. Vills.— 
Prestonpans, Preston, Dolphinston, Morison’s Haven, and Meadow Mill. 
Principal Seats— Preston Grange (Sir George Suttie, Bart.) and Drwmmore 
(W. Aitcheson, Esq.) The chief town is Prestonpans, a burgh of barony, lying 
on the shore of the Frith. It dates as far back as the twelfth century, when 
the monks of Newhottle, who were large proprietors in the district, established — 
pans for the manufacture of salt. It is however a straggling, dull, though 
somewhat antiquated village, divided by a rivulet falling into the sea, the por- 
tion to W. being a suburb having the local appellation of Kuittle, or more — 
properly speaking, Cuthill. The trade of Prestonpans was once very con- 
siderable, there having been at one period ten salt pans, all of which, with the 
exception of one, have been abandoned. A manufacture of sulphate of soda — 
and extensive potteries have been also closed, except two small works for brown 
ware. A manufactory of soap and a brewery. The chief employment and 
traffic, are the fishing and exportation of oysters, long celebrated as the Pan- 


* Presb. of Haddington—-Synod of Lothian and Tweedale, Patron, Sir G. Grant 
Suttie, Bart. P. T. Prestonpans. 
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r or Pandore oysters—a name whimsically given them from the oyster bed 

g off the door of the salt pans. Morison’s Haven has a good harbour, and 

ers as the seaport of Prestonpans. Par. ch. sit. 750; attend. 700; Sab. 
hs. 150; glib. £25; stip. £326, 11s. 1d. Unap. tnds. £83, 2s. 8d. Free ch. 
ttend. 220; Sab. schs. 145. Pop. in 1755, 1596; in 1821, 2055; in 1831, 
des. 5. Assessed, £7(4,11s.; other sources, £169, 11s.; total, £874, 2s. 
lief of poor on r. £495, 1s. 3d.; cas. £44, Ss.; med. r, £83, 4s. 10d.; exp. 
£100, 16s. 8d.; total, £723, 10s. 9d. Par. schm. salary, maximum; attend. 
in 1857, 116. Four private schs. Several yearly societies, the Sailors’ Incor- 
poration, &e. The Rev. John Davidson, many years parish minister, and one 
of Scotland’s worthies; and Hume, the grammarian, are both mentioned in 
Crie’s Life of Melville, as connected with parish. The parish is noted as 
scene of the memorable battle between the royal forces under Sir John 
ype, and the Highland army under Prince Charles Stuart, fought on 21st 
tember, 1745. The small hamlet of Meadow Mill stands nearly on the spot 
here the conflict took place.* Preston Tower, formerly the residence of the 
Hamiltons of Preston, is comprehended within the line of battle. The defeat 
of the royal army was complete. Had the Highlanders made a proper use of 
their victory, by marching at once into England, it is impossible to caleulate 
‘what might have been the issue. Near Preston Tower is Schaw’s Hospital, for 
maintenance and education of boys. Those of the name of Schaw, Stewart, 
[‘Neil, and Cunningham have a preference of entry.t At Dolphinston, a 
~ hamlet on the road from Edinburgh to Tranent, is a ruined castle, once of con- 
‘siderable note. 

PARISH OF SALTON {—Bounded N. by Gladsmnir, and S. by Humbie, 3} 
m. long by 23 broad, and lying chiefly in a fine fertile valley on N. side of 
the Lammermuir Hills, 14 m. E.S.E. of Edinburgh. A wood, which forms 
nearly a sq. 14 m. deep, and is continuous with a forest of similar size in 
_ Humbie,§ occupies most of the hanging plain on S. of Skimmer Hills, about 

600 feet above sea level. Salton Burn and the Tyne bound parish. Soil, very 
yarious ; chiefly a deep rich clay, but also clayey loam, friable loam, and light 
sand. Limestone rock in abundance. Area, 8 sq. m., all of which is arable, 
saye that under wood, and about 140 acres in permanent pasture. Assessed 


# Ata short distance west from this, in parish of Tranent, Bankton House (—— 
~ MDowall, Esq.), the house inhabited by Colonel Gardiner, and in which he expired 
after the battle, is still shown. ; 

+ Twenty-four boys are admissible. The institution is under the superintendence 
of nineteen trustees. 

t Presb. of Haddington—Synod of Lothian and Tweedale. Patron, Fletcher of 


| Salton. P. T. Tranent. 


§ “The green sward way was smooth and good, 
Through Humbie’s and through Saltoun’s wood, 
A forest glade, which varying still, 
Here gave a view of dale and hill, 
These narrow closed, till over head 
A vaulted screen the branches made.” 
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property in 1815, £6314; in 1842-3, £5030, 16s. 5d. Four heritors of £100 
Scots valued rent. Two small villages, East and West Salton. Nearest 
market town, Haddington, 53 miles. Salton Hall, the seat of the family of 
Fletcher; and Hermandston, the property of Lord Sinclair, lie near West 
Salton, and not far from the Tyne. Several manufactories existed in parish 
about middle of last century, but have now totally disappeared, except some 
tile-works. Par. glb, £14; stip. £512, 5s. 6d. Unap. tnds. 10d. A Free 
church embracing parishes of Salton and Bolton, Pop. in 1841, 770. In 
1849 on p. r. 23; cas. 20; ins. or fat. 2; orph. or des. 6. Assessed, £240, 
10s.; other sources, £1, 8s. 8d.; total, £241, 18s. 8d, Relief of poor on r. 
£186, 8s.34d.; cas. £7, 1s. 9d.; med. r. £7, 10s. 6d; exp. £16, 2s. 5d.; total, 
£217, 2s.114d. Par. schm. salary, maximum; attend, in 1837, 50. A school 
at West Salton; attend. 65. Two friendly societies and an agricultural society, 
which holds annual meetings, but is incorporated with the “ East Lothian 
United Agricultural Society,” which has its seat at Haddington. The cele- 
brated historian and churchman, Bishop Burnett, had Salton for his first 
benefice, and bequeathed a valuable library to parish, with a considerable sum 
for the education of a certain number of children. Andrew Fletcher, the 
statesman who was so resolute in his opposition to the Union, and benefited 
his country in the departments of agriculture and manufacturing industry ;* 
Dr, Andrew Fletcher his nephew, but better known as Lord Milton, and Lord — 
Justice-General of Scotland, were natives of parish. 


PARISH OF SPOTT{—2} m. S. of Dunbar, 10 m. long by 5 broad, but 
intersected by Dunbar Common. ‘The detached portion is hilly and wild, but 
the rest beautifully enclosed and planted. Spott Water flows through parish, 
and passing into Dunbar parish, assumes the name of Broxburn. A conglo- 
merate hill, called Doon, 550 feet above sea level, on which General Leslie 
had his camp previous to the battle of Dunbar, is situated half a mile E. of 
village of Spott. Soil, light and sandy. Area of larger portion of parish 
(that beyond Dunbar Common being let in one farm) about 2900 acres; dis- 
posed of in arable, pasture, and wooded grounds, in proportion of 28,10, and 1. 
Assessed property in 1815, £6197 ; in 1842-3, £6445, 2s, Five heritors of £100 
Scots valued rent. Nearest market town, Dunbar. Par. glb. £18; stip. £313, 
ls. 5d. Unap. tnds. £254, 6s. 2d. Pop. in 1541, 603. In 1849 on p. r. 19; 
ins. or fat. 2. Assess. £152, 11s.; other sources, £7, 15s.; total, £160, 6s. 
Relief of poor on r, £122, 18s. 1ld.; med. r. £5, 5s.; exp. £15, 12s,; total, 
£143, 15s. 11d. Par, schm. salary £34, 4s. 44d.; attend. in 1837, 80. An 
itnerating library. Spott Hill was the scene of an incremation of poor old 
women, charged with the crime of witchcraft in 1704. 


* Going over to Holland in 1700, this person took with him James Meikle (a man 
of considerable skill in mechanics at that period, and father of Andrew Meikle, in- 
ventor of the thrashing machine, who were both natives of this parish), and brought 
back models of a barley mill, fanners for cleaning corn, and the art of weaving and 
bleaching Holland cloth. Strange to tell, the barley mill was the only one in Britain 
for forty years, and the fanners for nearly the same period. 

t Presb. of Dunbar—Synod of Lothian and Tweedale. Patron, Sprot of Spott. 

P. T. Dunbar. 
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_ PARISH OF STENTON*—4} m. S. W. of Dunbar, 3} m. long by 2} broad. 
A hilly detached portion lies to 8., contiguous to a detached portion of Spott. 
‘The body of par. is among the most beautiful and productive in the county, and 
is finely planted, Abundance of springs, and amidst some thriving plantations 
lies Presmennan Lake, a beautiful piece of water, formed by throwing an ar- 
tificial mound across a small rivulet which runs down from the Lammermuirs. 
‘The mansion house of Beil, the residence of Mrs. Nisbet Ferguson of Dirleton 
id Belhaven, rises from the lake ; and many a tourist and summer party visit 
this lovely spot, sailing on the glassy bosom of the lake, or wandering among 
its flower terracest and attractive scenery. The pleasure of perambulating 
the grounds is generously permitted by the proprietrix, who allows the use of 
a boat upon the lake. Assessed property in 1815, £7356; in 1842-3, £6368, 
4s, 7d. Mrs, Ferguson owns nine-tenths of area. Vills., Stenton and Petcox. 
Both are on the road between Dunbar and Gifford. Nearest market town, 
‘Dunbar. Par. ch. attend. 185; Sab. schs. 72; glb. £20; stip. £523, 8s. 4d. 
‘Unap. tnds. £586, 12s. Pop. in 1755, 631; in 1811, 680; and in 1841, 686. 
In 1849 on p. r. 29; cas, 15; ins. or fat.1; orph, or des. 2, Assess, £150, 12s. 
Tid. ; other sources, £32, 19s. 44d.; total, £183,12s. Relief of poor on r. 
£136, 10s. 2d. ; casual, £11; med. r. £10, 2s. 6d.; exp. £21, 19s. 11d.; total, 
£179, 12s. 7d. Par. schm. salary £34, 4s. 44d.; attend. in 1837, 96. 


PARISH OF TRANENT{—9} m. E. of Edinburgh, 5 m. long by 3 broad, 
lying with its north extremity on Frith of Forth, and generally flat and 
‘sandy. The coal formation, with its attendant strata, but dislocated and in- 
tersected by trap dikes, lies beneath a large portion of parish.g The chief 
‘mines at Tranent are, Elphingstone,|| Birsley, and St. Germains, and may 
produce about 70,000 tons annually. Sandstone and trap are quarried in 
several places. Area, 5415 ac. Assess. property in 1813, £14,259; in 1842-3, 
£15,081, 1s. 11d. Twelve heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. On the shore 
stand vills. of Cockenzie and Port Seton, long the seats of the salt manufacture, 
and inhabited by numbers of fishermen. Par. also contains the small vill. of 
Seton, at which stood the house of Seton, the chief baronial residence of the 
Earls of Winton, whose estates were forfeited to the crown by the attainder 


* Presb. of Dunbar —Synod of Lothian and Tweedale. Patron, Mrs. Hamilton 
Nisbet Ferguson. P. T. Prestonkirk. 

+ “There is a cedar of Lebanon in the Beil grounds, one of the largest in Britain. 
- eee . Girth 14 feet, height about 60 feet, expansion of branches from 
trunk 30 feet, drop from ditto in circumference about 200 feet.” — New Stat. Ac., 
“ Haddingtonshire,” p. 46. . 

t Presb. of Haddington —Synod of Lothian and Tweedale. Patron, Crown. P.T. ; 

nt. 

Oiee a paper “ On the Mid-Lothian and Hast Lothian Coal Fields,” by David 
Milne, Esq. ransactions of Royal Society of Edinburgh, vol. xiv. part 1. 

|| Near village, Elphingstone ‘Tower, built at close of fourteenth century. 

© The Castle was removed about forty years ago, and the present mansion erected 
on its site. Ata little distance stands a collegiate church, a handsome Gothic little 
edifice, and still nearly entire, founded by George, the second Lord Seton, in 1493, 
For an account of the Seton family see Provincial Antiquities, by Sir Walter Scott, 
p. 97. See also The Abbot, vol. i. p. 277. 
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of the last Earl, in 1715.* Tranent has a station on the North British Railway, 
and though irregularly built, contains some good houses, and was in 1852 much — 
improved, by the erection of public wells and other sanitary measures. Pop. in 
1851, 2096. Parish ch. sit. 912; attend. 660; Sab. schools, 189; glb, £18; 
stip. in 1837, wheat, 47 b. £64, 7s. 10d.; barley, 81 b. £99, 15s. 2d.; oats, 
147 b. £127, 14s. 1d.; money, £3, 16s. 4d.; total, £295,13s. 5d. A Chapel of 
Ease built at Coekenzie in 1838. Free ch. at Tranent, attend. 380; Sab. schs, 
140. Free ch. at Cockenzie, attend. about 300; Sab. schs. about 150. U.P. 
ch. 400; Sab. schs. 80. Pop. in 1241, 3887. In 1849 on p. r. 178; cas, 462; 
ins. or fat. 10; orph. or des. 14. Assess. £1360, 0s. 43d.; other sources, £58, 
13s, 2d.; total, £1418, 13s. 64d. Relief of poor on r. £997, 15s. 114d.; cas, 
£60, 14s. 8d.; med. r, £96, 13s. 8d,; exp. £175, 5s. 03d.; total, £1330, 9s, 
4d. Par. schm. salary, £34, 2s. 240. ; attend, in 1837, 118. Stiell’s Hospitalt 
affords education to about 140 inmates. Four other schs., attend. in 1837, 196. 
A subscription library at Tranent, and several friendly societies ; also a total 
abstinence society, with 120 adult and 140 juvenile members, Partly within 
W. range of parish and that of Prestonpans, was the scene of the battle of 
Prestonpans, in 1745. 


PARISHES OF WHITEKIRK AND TYNNINGHAM{—9 m. S. S.E. of North 
Berwick, bounded by the sea on N. W., 5m, long by 4 broad. Surface nearly 
all flat, or composed of ficlds finely inclining to the Peffer Burn and the Tyne, 
both of which intersect it from W.to E. Only rising ground, a low hill on N, 
side of parish church, from whence the lower part of the vale of East Lothian, 
and the Bass, and Castles of Tantallon and Dunbar are seen to advantage. The 
coast is bold and rocky, especially at Scougall, where numbers of vessels have 
been wrecked. A little farther I. is a promontory of land, called Whitberry | 
Head. Soil various, but in general a rich gravelly loam. Area about 6000 
acres. Assessed property in 1815, £11,426; in 1842-3, £10,719, 12s. 5d. 
Three heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. The Tynningham district belongs 
to the Earl of Haddington, that of Whitekirk to Sir Dayid Baird of Newbyth, 
Bart., and the remainder to Sligo, Esq.§ The small village of Tynning- 


* Tho Ear] of Eglintoun was lately served heir to the title of Earl of Wintoun. 

+ This institution originated in a bequest by George Stiell, smith and builder in 
Edinburgh, a native of Tranent, and is under the government of the Lord Justice- 
Clerk, the county sheriff, the parish minister, and a select body of directors. 

¢ Presb. of Dunbar— Synod of Lothian and Tweedale. Patrons, Crown and Earl 
of Haddington. P. T. Prestonkirk. 

§ Tynningham House is beautifully situated on the estuary of the river Tyne, and 
is remarkable for its extensive woods and fine gardens. The trees were principally 
planted by one of the Countesses of Haddington in the early part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and are nearly all of the hard timber species. The trees have been tastefully 
planted in radiated figures, or in avenues; and there is a series of stupendous holly 
hedges; the length of what is denominated the Holly Walks, lying chiefly between 
two hedges, 15 feet high and 11 broad, being no less than 35 chains 80 links English 
measure.—(See Miller’s Popular Philosophy.) The mansion, though a patehwork of 
pieces added by successive Earls, has been mostly rebuilt in the old English manor- 
house style; but being built with the dull red freestone of the district, produces no 
great effect. On the bank in front of the house is a clump of planting shrouding the 
burial-greund of the family, which consists of two fine arches of Anglo-Saxon archi- 
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ham stands a little to W. of Tynningham grounds, 2 m. E. N. E. of East Linton, 
a station on North British Railway. Par. glb. £28; stip. £337, 7s.3d. Unap. 
_ tnds. £850, 13s. 7d. Pop. in 1841, 1170. In 1849 on p. 7. 25; cas. 56; ins. 
or fat. 1; orph. or des. 1, Money received, £249, 10s. Relief of poor on r. 
£152, Lis, 10}d.; cas. £27, 5s.03d.; med. r. £9, 12s. ; exp. £25, 2s. 6d.; total, 
ls. 5d. Two parish schms. salaries, maximum each; attend. in 1837, 
120. 


PARISH OF WHITTINGHAM *— Reaching from the borders of Berwickshire, 

1] m. northward, into the rich agricultural district of East Lothian, by a breadth 
of 6m. at S. end, and 4 m. at N., but very narrow in middle, and bounded 
by Prestonkirk on N., and by Garvald on S. W. Surface uneven, rising and 
falling from village of Whittingham, which is about 350 feet above sea level, 
to the foot of Stoneypath Hill. The parish is well watered by the Whitting- 
ham, Whitadder, and Fasseney. The greater part lies in the hilly district of 
Lammermuir, but the northern division presents a rich appearance, and con- 
tains the seat of James Balfour, Esq., with its beautiful pleasure grounds and 
plantations. The Fasseney Water is a spot peculiarly interesting to the geolo- 
gist. Playfair and the Huttonians considered the igneous rocks on this water 
as granite, and appealed to them as proofs of the recent origin of this rock ; 
whilst the adherents of Werner sought to inyalidate this by describing them as 
a sienctic preenstone. ‘ The naine,” says Mr. Nicol in his Geology, “ is of little 

_ consequence, now that more decided granites have been found in this chain, and 
the occasionally recent origin of this rock is admitted by all parties. It is in 
truth one of the common transition porphyries ; some of the beds being compact 
felspar, with crystals of this or of quartz; others a similar basis, with acicular 
hornblende; and a third, the great object of dispute, a distinct granular com- 
_ pound of red felspar, dark green hornblende, and brown mica. Veins of heavy 
spar are found in it, and copper ore in the greywacke.” Area, 20,700 acres, of 
which better than 4000 are in tillage. Assessed property in 1815, £2623; in 
1842-3, £7339, 5s. Sd. Seven heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. Par. glb. 
£18; stip. £308, 17s. 4d. Unap. tnds. £164, Ss. 5d. Pop. in 1841, 700. In 
1835 the total amount distributed to the poor is stated in New Stut. dc. to have 
been about £388, 8s. annually, amongst 29 persons. In 1549 on p. r. 20; cas, 
6; ins. or fat. 2. Assess. £160. Relief of poor on r. £116, 19s. &@.; cas. £12, 
13s. 8d.; med. r. £3, 11s.; exp. £23, 17s. 6d.; total, £157, 1s. 5d. Par. schm, 
salary, maximum; attend. in 1837, 72. Whittingham Castle, the place in 
which the Earl of Morton and his associates plotted the murder of Darnley, is 
still in good repair; and the ruins of the baronial residences of Penshiel and 


Stoneypath are still visible. 


tecture, now all that remains to mark the site of the former parish church, and the 
earliest seat of Christian worship in this part of the country. 

Newbyth stands on Peffer Burn, surrounded by expanses and varied arrangements 
of beautiful wood ; and Seacliffe House, the seat of Mr. Sligo, surmounting the crags, 
and situated a little N. of the ruin of Old Scoughal, commands some exquisite sea 


views. aw 
* Presb. of Dunbar—Synod of Lothian and Tweedale. Patron, Balfour of W hitting- 


ham. P.'T. Prestonkirk. 
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PARISH OF YESTER*—4 m. 8. S. E. of Haddington, 5 m. long by 3 broad. 
S. district is all upland and heathy, Lammerlaw being in parish. Rest of parish 
eopiously wooded, and comprising much well farmed land. Abundance of lime- 
stone and marl. Soil prevailingly a cold clay, and even where loamy and light, 
lying upon a retentive subsoil, Area about 14 square niles. Assessed property 
in 1815, £7031. Real rental in 1835 is stated in New Stat. Ac. to be about 
£8000. Three villages— Gifford, Long Yester, and Long Newton; the last 
two are inconsiderable, and at the foot of the Lammermuirs. Gifford is plea- 
santly situated on a rivulet of same name, tributary to the Tyne, in the centre 
of a picturesque strath,t one of the streets commencing within the long and 
beautiful avenue leading up to Yester House, the seat of the Marquess of 
Tweedale, embosomed in noble old woods of oak, beeches, elms, ashes, and 
limes. Par. glb. £23; stip. £254, 10s, Unap. tnds. £1, 17s. 1d. A Free ch. 
Pop. in 1841, 1069. In 1849 on p. r. 28: cas. 24; ins. or fat. 1; orph. or des. 
2. Money received, £198, 14s. 33d. Relief of poor on r. £142, 12s, 444. ; cas, 
£22, 19s. 1d,; med. r, £12, Os. 4d.; exp. £18, 18s. 6d.; total, £196, 10s. 33d. 
Three parish and two private schools, attend. in 1837, 219. A total abstinence 
society, with 36 adult and 120 juvenile members. Dr. Witherspoon, President 
of New Jersey College, was born here in 1723; and Dr. Charles Nisbet, Presi- 
dent of Carlisle College, America, in 1728. 


* Presb. of Haddington—Synod of Lothian and Tweedale. Patron, Marquess of 
Tweedale. P.T. Haddington. 
+ Three annual fairs or trysts are held at Gifford. 


ae 


INVERNESS-SHIRE. 
GENERAL DESCRIPTION.* 


INVERNESS is one of the most extensive and certainly the most moun- 
tainous county in Scotland, lying between 56° 40’ and 57° 36’ N. lat., 
and between 3° 50° and 5° 50’ W. long. from Greenwich, stretching 
completely across the mainland, and possessing a variety of isles. It 
is bounded on N. by the shires of Ross and Cromarty; on S. by Perth and 
Argyle shires ; on E. by Aberdeen, Banff, Moray, and Nairn, and by the 


* The Sheriff? Court for the county is held every Thursday and Friday during 
Session. Quarter Sessions first Tuesday of March, May, August, and last Tuesday 
of October. Commissary Court every Thursday. Places and times of meeting of 
Courts under the Small Debt Act, and District Sheriff Clerk’s Depute: At Grantown 
the first Monday, at Kingussie the first Tuesday, at Beauly the second Monday, and 
at Fort-Augustus the second Tuesday of the months of January, May, and September. 

“Tn the earlier periods of the history of Scotland, its monarchs appear to have had 
# very slight and doubtful authority over the northern and western parts of the realm. 
he isles of Orkney and Shetland, and even the province of Caithness, were possessed 
by Norwegian princes, while the Hebrides, and even the adjacent shores of the main- 
land, were entirely under the sway of the Lords of the Isles. The neighbouring 
mountainous country was inhabited by rude and barbarous tribes, who had never 
been reduced under regular authority or government. The divisions of the north, 
therefore, or sheriffdoms, we ouglit only to consider as comprehending the low coun- 
try, and that part in particular in the immediate neighbourhood of the county town. 
Indeed, unless taken in this point of view, the limits anciently assigned to the shire 
of Inverness entitle it to be considered rather as a sort of viceroyalty, than as one of 
the secondary divisions of the kingdom. The earliest notice of the existence of the 
office of sheriff is in the acts of David L., about the middle of the twelfth century. It 
appears that the sheriffdom of Inverness comprehended at that time the whole of the 
kingdom to the north of the Grampians.” * = * * “Nothing had been done 
towards the division of the shire of Inverness so late as the year 1633. In the first 
parliament of Charles I., we find an act against the clan Gregor, at that time under 
proscription, wherein ‘the sheriffs of Perth, Dumbartane, Angus, Mearns, Sterling, 
and the Stewarts of the Stewartries of Stratherne, Menteithe, Bantfe, Invernesse, 
Elgyn, and Forres, and their deputes, the Sheriff of Cromarty and his deputes, with 
the provost and baillies of the burghs there, the Earls of Errol, Moray, &c., are nomi- 
nated justices for trying the said rebels,’ &e. No notice is taken of Ross, Sutherland, 
Caithness, Nairn, nor Argyle. The shire of Sutherland was first erected during this 
parliament, by an act in favour of the Earl of Sutherland; it comprehended the dis- 
triets of Sutherland Proper, Assynt, Strathnaver, and Fairmatoftan alias Cleipholes. 
It does not appear whether Caithness Proper, or the present shire, was at that time a 
separate jurisdiction or not; but at any rate, the erection of Sutherland necessarily 
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Moray Frith; and on W. by the Atlantic Ocean. It comprehends a 
variety of districts of local importance, as Badenoch in 8. part, Lochaber 
on 8. W., Moidart on W., Glenelg on N. W., Glengarry in centre, &e, 
A series of isles on the W. coast, forming part of the Hebrides, are poli- 
tically attached to it, as Skye, Harris, North and South Uist, Benbecula, 
Barra, Eig, Eriskay, and Bernera, besides a number of islets. The main 
land extends in length from the point of Arasaig on W. to the point of 
Ardersier on E., about 92 m.; and its greatest breadth, from the ferry of 
Ballochulish to the boundary of Strathglas, is nearly 80 m. The exterior 
outline of the county is however -exceedingly irregular. On the N.E., 
where Inverness is situated, a narrow tract runs out between Nairnshire 
and the Moray Frith. Further to E. a portion is detached and enclosed 
by the counties of Moray and Banff. Argyleshire penetrates into it from 
the 8. W., and on the W. it is indented by Lochs Moidart, Aylort, Nevis, 
Hourn, and other arms of the sea. The surface is still more varied, pre- 
senting a wild and irregular variety of huge mountains, some of which 
belong to the Grampian series ; low green hills, vales of all dimensions, 
rivers and rivulets, lakes, pathless pastoral wildernesses, and arable fields. 
“Unless one were to enter Inverness-shire by the coast of the German 
Ocean, says Dr. Robertson in his Agricultural Survey, “its aspect from 
any other line of approach is rudely grand and forbidding. The dark 
blue mountains piled upon one another, and stretching away in immense 
chains, with hardly a pass or an opening to afford access from the 8. or 
W., form a barrier which requires a certain degree of fortitude to attempt 
and of enterprise to surmount. The frequent sight of poles set up by 
the side of the public road in these defiles, as beacons to guide the weary 
traveller in exploring his way when the fog is so thick that he cannot see, 
or the snow so deep that the proper path is concealed from view, is a proof 
of the danger which is sometimes to be encountered in entering this part 
of the kingdom. These mountains stretch across the island, and lie 
parallel to every valley, rising like immense walls on both its sides, while 
the inhabited country sinks deep between them, with a lake or rapid 
river flowing in the centre; and no sooner is one defile passed over, than 
another range of hills comes into view, which conceal in their bosom 
another defile, and another strath of inhabited country. Over the whole 
county the same appearance of lofty mountains, in constant succession, 
seems to intercept the traveller’s progress, except when he descends along 


disjoined it from Inverness. At the Restoration in 1660, the counties of Argyle, 
Ross, Sutherland, Caithness, and Nairn, were all distinct from Inverness, as appears 
by an Act of Assessment, in which commissioners of supply are appointed for the 
several counties in order. The boundaries of Ross, however, were not finally settled 
until the year 1661, since which time, excepting the abolition of heritable jurisdictions 
in 1746, there is no material alteration in the limits of the shire of Inverness.” — 
Nicholas Carlisle's Topographical Gazetteer of Scotland. 
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the tract of a valley, and follows the course of a river, or the windings of 
a lake, between two ranges of heath clad hills, or of towering rocks whose 
base is generally covered with wood.” The most prominent feature is 
Glenmore or the Great Glen, for the most part a mile in breadth, and 
bounded on either side by precipitous high grounds, which traverses the 
county from south-west to north-east, dividing it into nearly two equal 
parts. In this glen, from north to south, are Loch Ness, Loch Oich, 
Loch Lochy, and Eil, which being united by the Caledonian Canal, form 
_ a line of inland navigation between the E. and W. seas, or from the Moray 
Frith on the north-east, to Linnhe Loch, an arm of the Atlantie on the 
south-west, a distance of about 60 miles, for frigates of thirty-two guns, 
and vessels of 600 tons. Loch Ness is remarkable for never freezing, a 
circumstance ascribed to its great depth, and for its waters haying been 
violently agitated during the great earthquake at Lisbon in November 
‘1755. On each side of this valley there is a number of glens and 
straths, separated by mountainous ridges, with lakes which receive the 
waters from the high grounds, and discharge them by outlets, partly into 
the lakes in the central valley, and partly by a more direct course, into 
the arms of the Atlantie on the west, or by rivers which flow from this 
county into the counties on the east, and thence into the German Ocean. 
Besides Lochs Ness, Oich, Lochy, and Eil, which lie in this vale, there are 
others of greater or less magnitude scattered oyer the district, as Lochs 
Laggan, Treag, and Ericht, in the south, Loch Ashley and some others in 
the north-eastern part, Lochs Affarie, Benevian, Clunie, and others, in the 
northern quarter, and in the west, Lochs Queich, Arkaig, and Shiel. The 
chief salt water lakes are Lochs Moidart, Morar, Nevish, Hourn, and 
Beauly. 

Tt would be in vain to attempt a particular description of the scenery 
to be met with in this great county, consisting, as already mentioned, of 
so many mountains, which, especially towards the west, are piled above 
each other in striking magnificence ; between all of which are deep glens 
of varied formation, the chief of which are Glenmore, Glenroy (noted 
for its parallel roads), Strathspey, Stratherrick, Strathearn, and Strath- 
nairn. One of the mountains is however too conspicuous to be passed 
over, viz., Bennevis, which remarkable pile, the loftiest in Britain, stands 
to 8. E. of Fort William, near the shore of an arm of the sea, and rises to 
an elevation of 4368 feet. There is also a range of huge, lofty, dark 

- mountains, farther to N. in Badenoch and Lochaber. The N. E. part of 
the county may be considered as part of the lowlands of Scotland, all the 
remainder forming part of the highlands. Limestone, approaching to the 
hardness of marble, is found in every district of the county. Many of the 
hills are composed of a fine reddish granite. Some of the more valuable 
metals have been discovered, but have never been wrought with success, 
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A great part of Bennevis is composed of porphyry. The principal rivers: 
are the Spey, the Ness, the Lochy, and the Beauly. The Findhorn and 
Nairn on E., and the Garry and the Morriston, are smaller streams, and 
the whole abound in salmon and trout. On the Foyers and in parish of — 
Kilmorack are celebrated cascades. There have been considerable plan- 

tations made, and the fir woods of Glenmore and Strathspey are supposed 
to be far more extensive than all the natural woods in Seotland. From 

the trees, found in great numbers, and some of them of a remarkable size, 
in all the mosses, there is reason to believe that this country was, at an 
early period, almost covered with wood; and at present there is a greater 
space covered with natural pines here than in all the rest of Britain. The 
moors and woodlands are plentifully stocked with game, viz.—red and 
roe deer, the alpine and common hare, black game, ptarmigan, grouse, 
partridges, and pheasants.* Foxes and wild cats are numerous, and in 
the lakes and rivers, otters. There are also eagles, hawks, and owls; and 
a multitude of water fowls, particularly swans, resort to Loch Insch and 
the other lakes of Badenoch. The climate is yery various, but speaking 
generally, it may be said to be wet and stormy on W. coast, severe in the 
interior, and comparatively mild and dry on the Moray Frith. In the 
New Stat. Ac. it is stated, that the annual number of rainy days at the 
Inverness end of the Great Glen, is about 60 less than at Fort William, at 

the other extremity of the glen. At Inverness, and along the sea coast, 

the harvest is said to be carly. “A variety of causes concur to produce 

this effect. The soil in general is of a slight texture, and therefore easily — 
stimulated to bring forth its fruits—skilful management is applied in this 

district, which is aided by the quickening energy of lime—more dry 

weather than any other district of Inverness-shire is favoured with—and 


be 


* “Deer-stalking requires patience and some hardiness of constitution. Hunting 
is out of the question, and indeed coursing is hardly attempted; in the interior, and 
most of the west coast, not at all. Whe deer-stalker must use the arts and dexterity 
of the Indian in looking for his prey. The hare is pursued with greyhounds or the 
gun, while foxes, badgers, &c,, must be unearthed by the aid of the little wiry Seotch 
terrier, It has now become a common practice for highland proprietors to let the 
right of shooting on their grounds. Moors may be had at all prices, from £50 to £700 
for the season, with accommodations varying according to circumstances. Mr, Snowie, 
gunmaker in Inverness, is the chief agent in the North Highlands, between the pro- 
prietors of game and the sportsmen, and he regularly advertises the shootings which 
are to let. His arrangements alone extend over a rental amounting in some years to 
between £7000 and £8000, His returns for seventy-six shootings three years ago, were 
55,700 brace of grouse killed in the season, and 268 deer from twenty-six places where 
deer and roe occur. More precise and extensive information is not to be got at 
present; but we know, that in the estimates of railway traflic submitted to Parliament 
not long ago, there were data procured for believing that the conveyance of game and 
small parcels from the northern counties alone, would yield about £3500 a year, and 
of private carriages (chiefly used by sportsmen), horses, and dogs, within a thousand 
pounds of the same sum.” — Anderson’s Highland Guide, p. 17. 
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the strong reflection of the sunbeams from the surrounding mountains, 
all concur to produce a rapid vegetation.” 

The territory of Inyerness-shire comprises 4186 sq. miles, or 2,944,000 
eres, of which 500,000 are arable, 750,000 grass, and 1,694,000 waste. 
In many large tracts heath prevails to such a degree, that for 12 or 14 miles 
_ seareely any verdure is to be seen, except where a solitary rivulet has ocea- 
sionally overflowed its banks. This area is divided into estates of great 
extent, and in proportion to the rental of the county, of great value. In 
1808 the landed property of Inverness-shire was divided among 83 proprie- 
tors, yiz., seven estates of above £3000 a-year (Scots) valued rent ; six from 
£1000 to £5000; twenty-three from £400 to £1000; thirty-three from 
£100 to £400; and fourteen under £100. In some parts good wheat and 
eonsiderable quantities of oats are raised, chiefly in the low district conti- 
guous to Inverness, along the Spey, and in some narrow glens along the 
other rivers and lochs. Potatoes are produced in great abundance. But the 
eounty is chiefly pastoral, black cattle, sheep, and wool being its principal 
exports. The cattle are mostly of the Skye or Kyloe breed, the entire stock 
being supposed to amount to between 40,000 and 50,000. The flocks of 
sheep have been very greatly increased during the last thirty years, In 
1798 the stock of sheep was estimated at about 25,000. Mr. Robertson 
‘supposes that in 1808 it had increased to 50,000; but both these estimates 
are believed to have been below the mark ; and allowing for this and the 
increase that has taken place since, we are assured that the present stand- 
ing sheep stock is considerably above 120,000.* Lintons and Cheviots 
haye been widely diffused. A great sheep fair is held annually at Inver- 
ness. Farms are of all sizes. Some grazing farms extend over seyeral 
square miles of country, while some of the small arable farms include only 
a few acres; but a certain extent of hill pasture is for the most part joined 
to the latter. The number of these small holdings has however rapidly 
decreased since the introduction of sheep farming, and there has, in con- 
sequence, been a great saving as well of the labour of horses as of men, a 
great increase of disposable produce, and also a great increase of comfort 
and industry. It has been stated, in proof of the extraordinary increase 
in the value of land in this county, that the rental of the pastoral estate 
[ of Glengarry in 1788 did not exceed £800 a-year, whereas it produced in 

1828 from £6000 to £7000.f Large farms are uniformly let on lease ; 
but many small ones are held from year to year—a sort of tenure which 
insures the sloth and poverty as well as the dependence of the occupiers.} 


* See M‘Culloch’s British Empire, vol. i. p. 298. 

+ Parliamentary Paper, No. 175, Session 1828, p. 63. 

+ “The population of Skye, as of the other Hebrides,” say the Messrs. Anderson, 
“ is very redundant, owing to the system of small crofts, which becoming subdivided, 
are too small for the support of a family —a pernicious system, to which the kindly 
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The farm houses built within the last forty years, for gentlemen or the 
wealthier class of store farmers, are in general well constructed and sub- 
stantial ; but those of the poorer tenants and cottagers are in most places” 
mean beyond description. “The huts of the Indians bordering on the 
lake of the St. Lawrence cannot be worse in point of construction and— 
accommodation.”* The valued rent of the county in 1674 was £73,188 | 
Scots. Assessed property in 1815, £185,565; in 1842-3, £181,292. 
Rent per acre in 1810-1], 1s. 14d.; in 1842-3, 1s. 27d.; increase, 1}d. 
Ascertained rental for 1810-11, £145,844; in 1842-3, £161,499. The 
average of the fiar prices for the seven years ending 1849 inclusive, was — 
for ne oatmeal, 18s. 413d.; potato and Hopetoun oats, without fodder, 
21s. 22d.; with fodder, 27s. 103d.; barley, without fodder, 27s. 84d. ; 
with ee 32s. 64d.; wheat, without fodder, 49s. 1$d.; with fodder, 
dds. 32d.; bear or bigg, without fodder, 25s. 43d. 

There are several fishing villages on the east coast, yet the sea fishery 
is not prosecuted to a great extent. But the arms of the sea, and the 
numerous lakes and rivers, aflord abundant supply of fish. The herring 
occasionally visits Loch Eil. Salmon yield a considerable rent on the 
rivers Lochy, Beauly, and Ness, and are found also in the Morar, in Loch 
Insch in Badenoch, and at Invermorriston. Char is caught in seyeral of 
the lochs, and flounders and sprats in the Beauly. 


feelings and the cupidity of landlords and tacksmen have been alike tempted; for 

while it is painful to the most ordinary sensibility to dispossess the people, the high 

nominal rents increasing according to the minuteness of subdivision, occasionally may 

have subserved a purpose, and thus led to the same result as the disinterested and 

benevolent feelings which in general prompt to the perpetuation of the mistaken 

system. Now the pressure of the recent poor laws has alarmed highland proprietors, 

and of late precipitated more frequent occasional summary ejectments and compul- 

sory emigration. Unfortunately it too often happens, that their own embarrassed or 
straitened circumstances stand in the way of those gradual changes which humanity: 
and sound policy dictate. The failure of the potato crop, occasioning an excessive 

degree of distress, where, as in the Highlands and Islands, it had been a staple source 

of sustenance, has contributed to hasten on a general change in the condition of the 

highland peasantry. Much difference of opinion prevails ¢ as to the best system for 

their permanent welfare, as to size of croft and other details; and public attention is’ 
kept so much alive on the subject, that though many of the poor highlanders must 
needs be subjected to many a bitter pang in their present transition states —and no 
people endure the ills of life, and the pinching poverty of their lot, with so much of 
unrepining and quiet endurance —it cannot be doubted that eventual and permanent 

amelioration must be the result; and it is to be hoped, that all persons immediately 
concerned will act under an increasing sense of responsibility towards those committed 

by Providence in subordination to them.” — Anderson’s Highland Guide, p. 646. 

* Robertson's Survey of Inverness, p. 56. These dwellings often consist of three 
apartments, of which the first is appropriated to the cattle, and the access to the whole 
being through the byre, which is only cleaned out twice a year, the filth requires no 
comment, The soot-saturated thatch is commonly removed every year to manure — 
the potatoes. See Anderson’s Guide, 3d edition, 185), p. 644. 
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4 The principal exports are cattle, sheep, wool, timber, and slates, The 
corn grown in the county, chiefly bear, or bigg and oats, and only on the 
east coast wheat, is all consumed within itself (much of the bear in illicit 
distillation), as well as all the potatoes, the most important article of food 
for the greater part of the year; and the products of the dairy. It im- 
ports coal, lime, flour, oatmeal, groceries, and other articles of domestic 
consumption. The manufactures are bagging from hemp, thread, kelp, to 
a considerable extent on the W. coast, with some tiles and bricks. There 
are also tan works, breweries, bleachfields, and manufactures of linens, 
woollens, &c. From the west sea a few vessels come up to Fort William, 
from which the exports are, wool, skins, herrings, kelp and slates. 

The military roads in this county, made by the soldiers under General 
Wade, are excellent, and lead through mosses and morasses, which before 
‘were impassable to the lightest vehicle. The county is traversed the 
whole of its length from 8.W. to N.E. by the Caledonian Canal; and it 
is to be hoped, that the Great North of Scotland Railway, connecting 
Tnverness with Aberdeen, and by branches with Banff, Fraserburgh, 
Peterhead, &e., will soon be carried out. 

Farm servants, if married, receive, besides a house, £11 to £16 a-year, 
6 barrels of coals, 6 bolls of oatmeal, and 6 bolls of potatoes; unmarried 
seryants, £8 to £10, with victuals; women, £2, 10s. to €4 a-year; shep- 
herds are in general allowed a house, 6 bolls of meal, grazing of two cows, 
and from thirty-five to seventy sheep. 

The ordinary food of the peasantry is potatoes and milk, oat-gruel or 
brochan, and occasionally fish. Butcher meat is almost unknown among 
the small tenants, except at marriage feasts, &c. The Gaelic language is 
still common, almost to the total exclusion of English, though much on 
the decline in the N.W. and §&. districts, but the latter is spoken by all 
the educated classes, and by the inhabitants of Inverness. The Inverness 
dialect, or pronunciation of English, has long been, and is still justly 
noted for its intrinsic purity, and for its being but little if at all affected 
by such broad Doric provincialisms as are everywhere impressed on the 
varieties of the lowland dialect. This comparatively correct and elegant 
English, purer by far than that of most parts of England itself, is generally 
ascribed to the modelling influence of the soldiers of the Commonwealth 
during the years of their occupying Cromwell's fort; but it seems rather 
to have arisen, and to be even yet occasionally traced to the cireum- 
stance of English being acquired, not by the lessons of imitation, but by 
the process of translating from the Erse—a circumstance which conducts 
not to a corrupted spoken language, but directly to the pure English of 
literature. Ireland exhibits along the debateable ground in the far west, 
between the strictly aboriginal or Erse district and the Anglo-Irish terri- 


tories, just such a phenomenon as Scotland has in Inverness, and there 
21 
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pours forth from the lips of her peasantry an English so untainted by 
brogue and provincialism, as would delight the ears of a master of 
ortheepy.” 
The population which in 1801 was 74,292, was in 1831, 94,797; in 
1841, 97,799; and in 1851, 96,328. In 1849 there were on p. r. 3664; 
cas. 715; ins. or fat. 98; orph. or des. 133. Assessed, £11,159, 18s. ; 
other sources, £1286, 19s. 14d.; total, £12,446, 17s. 14d. Relief of 
poor on r. £9282, ds. 14d.; cas. £1445, 17s. 01d. ; med. r. £777, 12s. 9d.; 
exp. £1323, 19s. 7d.; total, £12,819, 14s. 53d. From the tables of 
criminal offenders for 1849, reported by her Majesty’s Advocate for Seot- 
land, there were 197 offenders, of whom fifteen were tried before the — 
Circuit Courts of Justiciary; thirty-four before the sheriff with, and 113 
without, a jury.* Of these, seventy-four could neither read nor write, and 
seventy-one could only read, or read and write imperfectly. The charaec- 
ter and condition of the people of this, as well as of the other highland 
counties, are vastly superior to what they were in the earlier part of last 
century. “The enormous crimes of bloodshed, of rapine, and plunder, 
carried on during the feuds of former ages, and not entirely abolished — 
even a century ago, in open defiance of law and government, are now 
never heard of. The domestic and social virtues are now more revered 
and cultivated by all ranks. The comforts of life and the friendly inter- 
course of society are enjoyed by the higher orders as much as in any 
country; and the condition of the lower ranks was never as happy in 
these respects as at present. The law is everywhere predominant, and 
the administration of it upright and impartial. Single individuals travel 
unarmed in all directions through the highlands, with thousands of 
pounds in their pockets to purchase cattle, without dread or annoyance.” 
Tt would be difficult to form a correct notion of the comparative barbarity 
of the times, 150 or even 100 years ago.. In 1709, the town elerk of 
Inverness “paid an officer 4s, 6d. Scots to buy a cart of peats, to be 
burnt in the tolbooth to remove the bad scent;” and in 1737 the magis- 
trates ordered the town clerk to purchase an iron spade, to be given to 
the hangman for cleaning the tolbooth.” In 1740, the magistrates adyer- 
tised for a saddler to settle in the burgh! and in 1760, the first post 
chaise was brought to Inverness, and it was for a considerable period the 
only four wheeled yehicle in the district. The customs and habits of the 
people have also much improved, During “ far airs” or wakes, whisky is 
not so plentifully distributed as to renew old feuds and dissensions as 
formerly, in the very churchyard itself, amid oaths and imprecations. 
Amid the drinking that is yet much too prevalent, some respect is shown 


* The assessment for rogne money is £1400, for prisons £1169, 7s. 5d. 
t Robertson's Survey, p. 83. 
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to moral obligation and social decency. About the middle of last century, 
a hat had not graced any head in the north except that of a landed pro- 
prietor or a minister. The clothing of the lower orders is often wrought 
at home by themselves, and is ordinarily of a blue colour. Plaiding and 
tartan are still a good deal worn, but the kilt is only occasionally met 
with. The young women of the lower classes appear at market or church 
without any head dress, and the married women without bonnets ; though 
such articles of dress are much more in use of late years. “ The west 
coast highlanders or Islemen,” observe the Messrs. Andersons, “ when they 
make their appearance in any of the towns of the east coast, may always 
he detected by their hats, from the picturesque shapelessness and amphi- 
hious consistency which their head gear speedily acquires from steeping in 
the Atlantic mists.” The lasses of Skye go bareheaded, trusting to the 
attraction of the emblematic snood, but “in middle age, their prematurely 
pinched, care, and penury-worn features, are far from engaging,” and 
though the amended poor law of 1845 has been put in force in all the 
parishes of Inverness-shire, poverty and wretchedness prevail to a most 
alarming extent.* 

Towards the end of the year 1850, several communications were made 
to the Home Secretary regarding the condition and prospects of certain 
districts of the Western Highlands and Islands. These communications 
having been remitted by Sir George Grey to the Board of Supervision 
for the relief of the poor in Scotland, with a request that it would favour 
him with a “report on the state of the district in question, and as to the 
means of rendering its resources available for the relief of its inhabitants,” 
the Board, at a meeting on the 16th of January, 1851, resolved—“ that 
it was expedient that one of their members should be appointed to inquire 
into and report to the Board on this matter; and in pursuance of the 
tenth section of the Poor Law Amendment Act, the Board authorized and 
empowered, for six weeks, Sir John M‘Neill. G.C.B., chairman of the 
Board, to conduct a special inquiry into the administration of the laws for 
the relief of the poor in the Western Highlands and Islands, or in such 
districts thereof as to him may seem most advisable; and specially into 
the condition of the inhabitants of that portion of Scotland, the amount 
of the local resources, and the means of rendering them available for the 
relief of the inhabitants.” In accordance with this resolution, Sir John 
M‘Neill set out for the West Highlands and Isles on the 3d of February, 
and returned on the 17th of April, after inquiring into the condition of 
twenty-seven parishes, namely the seven of Skye, the three of Mull, the 
four of Lewis, the parishes of Harris, of North Uist, of South Uist, of 
Barra, and of Tyree, and Coll; and eight parishes on the mainland, lying 


* See Anderson’s Guide to the Highlands, pp. 19 and 644. 
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along the sea-coast of Glenelg, northwards to the borders of Sutherland, 
viz., Glenelg, Kintail, Glenshiel, Lochalsh, Lochcarron, Applecross, Gair- 
loch, and Lochbroom. The first step taken in the inquiry was to call 
meetings of the parochial boards. In Skye, as well as in other places, 
persons deputed by the working classes were heard and examined; and 
Sir John M‘Neill states, that the deportment of the working classes gene- 
rally, was uniformly civil and obliging, even in circumstances that might 
have produced feelings of discontent. “They had very generally,” he 
says, “formed or imbibed erroneous or exaggerated notions of their rights, 
and especially with reference to the occupation of land, and to some sup- 
posed obligation on the part of the nation, or of the government as repre- 
senting the nation, to provide them with employment and the means of 
subsistence where they reside, and thus to relieve them from the necessity 
of going from home to look for employment. There was an impression 
or belief, that the aid they had received for some years was but the fulfil- 
ment of some such acknowledged obligation. Almost everywhere there 
was a confident expectation, that the usual relief would be renewed this 
year. Each year they had been told that the relief was to cease, and 
every succeeding year it had been renewed, and so they believed it would 
be now. [If all other sources failed, they believed that the government, 
which hitherto, they said, had done nothing for the highlands, could not 
refuse to provide the comparatively small amount of assistance they re- 
quired, when so vast an amount had been given to Ireland. They con- 
trasted their own loyalty and respect for the laws with occurrences in that 
country, and asked whether it was possible that the Queen, after doing 
so much for a rebellious people, who had set the laws at defiance, should 
refuse all assistance to a people who had constantly been loyal and orderly, 
They expressed a conviction that their case had not yet been properly 
represented to her Majesty, and their hope that I would supply the omis- 
sion.” Of all these hopes and expectations it was the duty of Sir John 
M‘Neill to dispossess them; yet he says, “I did not any where observe 
a tone, a look, or a gesture, that indicated resentment or even irritation, 
Many went away dejected, but none without some parting expression of 
personal kindness or obligation,” In all the districts to which the inquiry 
extended, the inhabitants are principally persons who hold land directly 
from the proprietor. They may be divided into three classes— (1) “ Crof- 
ters,” constituting the great majority of the population, and holding land 
without leases, at rents not exceeding £20 a-year; (2) “ Tacksmen,” the 
most considerable persons in those parts, holding land under tacks or 
leases, at rents generally exceeding £50, and sometimes several hundreds 
a-year; (3) * Tenants,” a class intermediate between the “ ecrofters” and 
““tacksmen,” holding land without leases, at rents of from £20 to £50° 
a-year. There is, besides these classes, who hold land directly of the 
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owner, a fourth class, called “cottars,” numerous in some parishes and 
districts, who either hold no land, or hold it from year to year as sub- 
tenants. These, with the “ crofters,” are the great mass of the people. 
The number of persons not in some way connected with the cultivation of 
the land is small, consisting of proprietors, clergy, professional men, inn- 
keepers, shopkeepers, and tradesmen. There are no manufactures except 
a little knitting; nor have any ever been, except that of kelp, which for 
some years has been almost entirely abandoned. The cottar, unless he 
be a tradesman, which is seldom the case, is wholly erreaene on the 
wages of labour or the profits of fishing. 

Until after the middle of the last century, the land appears te have been 
occupied exclusively by tacksmen, generally the kinsmen or dependants 
of the proprietor, with subtenants holding of the tacksman, and joint 
tenants holding farms in common, each with a defined share. About that 
date, many of the farms held by tacksmen seem to have been taken di- 
rectly from the proprietor by joint tenants, who grazed their stock upon the 
pasture in common, and tilled the arable land in “ run-rig,” that is, in 
alternate “rigs” or ridges, distributed annually. Since the commence- 
ment of this century, the arable land has in most eases been divided among 
the joint tenants or crofters, in separate portions, the pasture remaining 
-asformerly in common. The first eflect of this division into separate crofts 
was a great increase of produce, so that districts which had formerly im- 
ported food now became self-supporting. But evils followed which had 
not been foreseen. So long as the farms were held in joint tenaney, there 
was a barrier to their farther subdivision which could rarely be overcome. 
But when each joint tenant received his own separate croft, this restraint 
for the most part ceased. The crofters, who had lived in hamlets or 
clusters of cottages, now generally established themselves on their crofts. 
“Their houses,” says Sir John M‘Neill, “erected by themselves, are of 
stone and earth or clay. The only materials they purchase are the doors, 
and in most cases the rafters of the roof, on which are laid thin turf, 
covered with thatch. The crofter’s furniture consists of some rude bed- 
steads, a table, some stools, chests, and a few cooking utensils. At one 
end of the house, often entering by the same door, is the byre for his 
cattle; at the other, the barn for his crop. His fuel is the peat he cuts 
in the neighbouring moss, of which an allotted portion is often attached 
to cach croft. His capital consists of his cattle, his sheep, and perhaps one 
or more horses or ponies; of his crop, that is to feed him till next harvest, 
provide seed, and winter provender for his animals; of his furniture, his 
implements, the rafters of his house, and generally a boat or share of a 
boat, nets, or other fishing gear, with some barrels of salt herrings, or 
bundles of dried cod or ling for winter use.” As originally portioned out, 
at least in the islands; the crofts appear to have been quite sufficient to 
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maintain the crofter’s family and yield the landlord his yearly rent. But 
when kelp was largely and profitably manufactured, when potatoes were 
extensively and successfully cultivated, when the fishings were good, and 
the prices of cattle were high, the crofter found that his croft was more 
than sufficient for his wants; and when a son or a daughter married, he 
divided it with the young couple, who built themselves another house upon 
the ground, sharing the produce and contributing to the rent. Thus 
many erofts which are entered on the landlord’s rent roll as in the hands 
of one man, are in fact occupied by two, three, or even in some cases four 
families. On some estates efforts were made to prevent this subdivision, 
but without much success. If the erection of a second house on the croft 
was forbidden, the married son or daughter was taken into the existing 
house ; and though the land might not be formally divided, it was still 
required to support one or more additional families. It appears that 
attempts were made in some cases to put an end to this practice; “ but it 
was found to involve so much apparent cruelty and injustice, and it was 
so revolting to the feelings of all concerned, that children should be ex- 
pelled from the houses of their parents, that the evil was submitted to, 
and still continues to exist.” The population thus progressively increas- — 
ing received a still farther stimulus from the kelp manufacture. This 
pursuit, which at one time yielded to the landlords as great a rent as they 
derived from the soil, required the labour of a great number of people for 
about six weeks or two months in each year; and as it was necessary to 
provide them with the means of living during the whole year, small crofts 
were assigned to many persons in situations favourable for the manufac- 
ture, which, though not alone able to maintain a family, might, with the 
wages of the manufacturer, suflice for that end. When a change in the 
fiscal regulations destroyed this manufacture, the people engaged in it 
were thrown out of employment, and had they not been separated by 
habits and language from the majority of the population of the kingdom, — 
they would no doubt have gradually dispersed and sought other occupa- 
tions ; but having little intercourse with other districts, which were to 
them a foreign country, they clung to their native soil after the manu- 
facture in which they had been engaged was abandoned. Their erofts 
were then insufficient to afford them subsistence. Emigration somewhat 
retarded the increase of numbers, but the emigrants were the more pro- 
sperous of the “tenants” and “ crofters,” not the persons who had diffi- 
culty in supporting themselves at home. The proprietors, anxious to 
check the redundant population and to increase their rents, so materially 
reduced by the decay of the kelp manufacture, let the lands vacated by 
the emigrants to tacksmen, who were able, by their large capital and the 
new system of sheep farming, to pay higher rents than the crofters could’ 
offer. These increased rents were at the same time collected at less cost, 
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with less trouble, and with more certainty. The proprictors were thus 
led to take every opportunity of converting lands held by crofters into 
large farms for tacksmen, planting the displaced crofters on fishing crofts, 
and crofts on waste land. The crofters who had thus supplanted the first 
race of tacksmen were now in turn supplanted by a second race. : 
The eight parishes of the mainland contained about 2202 crofters, at 
rents not exceeding £10— the average being about £3, 17s. The great 
majority of the population are fishermen, holding small crofts or lots on 
the coast, and depending more on the fisheries, especially the herring 
fisheries, than on the produce of their crofts. At Gairloch in this dis- 
trict, an attempt had been made, at considerable outlay, to enable the 
erofters to maintain themselves, and pay rent by the produce of their own 
labour in cultivating their crofts, without the necessity of resorting to 
other means. “The result,” says Sir John M‘Neill, “ appears to fall far 
short of the expectations that had been raised. Much good has been done, 
because the Gairloch erofters are now in a much better condition than 
; they would have been if the change had not been made, and if so large 
asum had not been available to them as the wages of labour since 1846. 
But the examinations at Gairloch appear to establish very clearly, that so 
far from being able to maintain themselves by their own labour or their 
crofts, the crofters of Gairloch do not obtain from their land more than 
enough to maintain them for half the year; and are therefore, in that 
respect, on a level with the average of small erofters any where else. They 
__ are neither so prosperous nor so contented as the crofters in Applecross, 
__ an adjoining estate, where no innovation has been attempted.” 
The state of things which has been thus described leads to the question, 
Why have the inhabitants of these districts been unable to produce enough 
to maintain themselves without the potato, after more than four years 
have elapsed since its failure, and notwithstanding an amount of assistance 
exceeding probably what any people ever before received from volun- 
tary benevolence? ‘To this question it has been commonly answered, 
that the smallness of many of the crofts disables the erofters from 
supporting themselves; that an extent of arable land sutlicient, while 
potatoes flourished, to produce food for a family, is quite inadequate to 
supply corn enough for that purpose ; and that the only effectual remedy 
for the evil therefore is, to give to each man as much land as will produce 
corn enough, independently of potatoes, to maintain a family and pay a 
reasonable rent. It is no doubt true, that the great majority of the crofts 
are too small, but to enlarge them would not remedy the evil, for there 
are scarcely half a dozen persons in a parish possessed of the capital, from 
£80 to £120, necessary for their cultivation. It is replied, that although 
not now possessed of the requisite capital, the crofter, if put in possession 
of more land, would be able, by the wages of labour, to maintain himself 
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and his family, and at the same time gradually to provide all that is 
necessary to make his croft productive. But if he ean do this, it is evi- 


dent that he cannot now be in distress, unless by his own will, for he is 


able to provide much more than enough to maintain his family, and does 


not require a croft to enable him to do so. But the truth is, that he can- — 


not find employment in his district sufficient to maintain him till the 
produce of his land becomes available, and if he seeks employment ata 
distance, he cannot cultivate the extent of land necessary to relieve him 
from the necessity of working for wages. To make land the means of 
subsistence, he must also be provided with capital. But if it were possible 
to provide the necessary capital, the plan of giving to every family land 
sufficient to maintain them and pay rent would appear to be impracticable, 
In Skye for instance there are 3665 families who do not now oceupy land 
enough to maintain them for half the year. To give to each of these 
families as much land as is now let for £10—the least amount on which 
a family could live, even suppose no rent to be paid—would require 
more land than both Skye and Lewis could furnish, and would still leave 
every one paying above £10 of yearly rent to be removed. In the other 
islands the result would be nearly the same. If the requisite capital could 
be provided so as to establish each family on its croft, the distribution of 
land into crofts, each of which would be sufficient to give them food, 
would imply the removal of a large proportion of the present population, 
including every resident inhabitant who employs labour, or who is pos- 
sessed of capital enough to give employment. The inhabitants have 
neither capital enough to cultivate the extent of land necessary to main- 
tain them, if it could be provided, nor have they land enough were the 
capital supplied to them, 

The system of spade husbandry, or petite culture, practised in Belgium 
and elsewhere, has been recommended as a means of enabling the whole 
population of the highlands to maintain themselves and pay rents. But 
the crofting system of the highlands, from its introduction early in the 
present century, has been precisely a system of petite culture, and has been 
carried on in most places by spade husbandry. The difference in the 
results, arises from the different climate and circumstances in which it is 
earried on, and the different character and habits of the people who 
practise it. Mr. Clark of Ulva repaired to Belgium in 1846, on purpose 
to study the system of petite culture, in order that he might introduce it 
on his highland estate, ‘ The result of my investigation,” he says, “ was 
to convince me, that the Belgian system was altogether unsuited for Ulva, 
or any part of the Hebrides, in consequence of the better soil and finer 
climate, and the yicinity of markets, also the comparative smallness of the 
public burdens.” The failure of the Gairloch experiment has already 
been spoken of. 
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“ At no very distant date,” says Sir John M‘Neill, “the condition of 
many highland parishes, which are now prosperous, was similar to that 
which we now find in the distressed districts. Not a century ago in any 
case, and not half a century in many, the highland parishes bordering on 
the lowlands were occupied by small tenants or crofters, who lived in cot- 
tages erected by themselves, and derived their subsistence from the pro- 
duce of their own labour on the lands they occupied. ‘They suffered from 
failure of their crops, and were not unfrequently in distress, as the crofters 
of the Hebrides are now. The advance of industry and wealth swept 
away the cottages, and united many crofts into one farm. Some of the 
inhabitants emigrated to the colonies, some were absorbed into the popu- 
lation which increasing manufactures gathered around them. In all of 
those parishes the population was diminished, and distress was no more 
heard of. The progress of agricultural improvement in Scotland, com- 
mencing in the southern counties, and extending along the east coast, has 
everywhere been concomitant with the advancement in wealth and in 
general intelligence. Spreading northward and westward slowly, but 
without interruption, it has everywhere been accompanied by a diminution 
of the rural population, consequent on the displacement of small tenants 
and establishment of large farms. It commenced in those parts of the 
highlands which border on the lowlands, shortly after the middle of the 
last century, and has steadily advanced, the result being everywhere the 
same. The change has now extended to the remotest parts of the high- 
lands, and whether for good or evil, is steadily advancing. Every move- 
ment is in that direetion, because the tendency must necessarily be to 
assimilate the more remote districts to the rest of the country, and to 
¢earry into them, along with the instruction, industry and capital, the agri- 
_ cultural and commercial economy of the wealthier, more intelligent, and 

“influential majority of the nation. If it were desirable to resist this pro- 
gress, it would probably be found impracticable. Every facility afforded 
to communication and intercourse must tend to hasten its march, and it is 
not to be conceived that any local organization could resist, or even mate- 
rially retard it. If nothing had oceurred to disturb the ordinary course 
of events, this inevitable transition would probably have been effected 
without such an amount of suffering as to call for special intervention, 
though no such change is accomplished without suffering. The crofter 
would have yielded to the same power that has elsewhere converted the 
holdings of small tenants into farms for capitalists; but increased facilities 
of communication and increased intercourse, might previously have done 
more to assimilate his language, habits, and modes of living and thinking, 
to those of men in that part of the country to which he is now a stranger, 
and in which he is a foreigner. There would thus have been opened up 
to him the same means of providing for his subsistence that were found 
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by those of his class, who, during the last century, have ceased to cultivate 
land occupied by themselves. But the calamity that suddenly disabled 
him from producing his food by his own labour on his croft, has found 
him generally unprepared to provide by other means for his maintenance.” 
All the attempts made to extricate him from his difficulties have not only 
failed, but have failed to arrest even the deterioration of his circumstances 
and condition. The state of the highland population in the distressed 
districts has continued to decline, in the face of an unexampled expendi- 
ture for the relief of their wants and the amelioration of their lot. Every 
class has felt the pressure —not only proprietors, tacksmen, tenants, 
crofters, tradesmen, and cottars, but the clergy and professional men. 

Every practicable measure of improvement has been tried and has 
failed to enable the inhabitants to produce sufficient means of subsistence, 
* In every parish,” says the Report, “ with one or two exceptions, men 
of all classes and denominations concur unanimously in deelaring it to be 


impossible, by any application of the existing resources, or by any remu- 


nerative application of extraneous resources, to provide for the permanent 
subsistence of the whole of the present inhabitants; and state their con- 
viction, that the population cannot be made self-sustaining, unless a portion 
removes from the parish. The signal failure of every attempt that has 
been made to provide for the population by the expenditure of capital on 
the improvement of land, and the employment of the inhabitants, eorro- 
borates that opinion. Several persons who declined to state in their 
written evidence their conviction, that emigration was indispensable, 
fearing that such an assertion of their opinion might give umbrage to 
persons whom they desired not to offend, nevertheless announced that 
conviction in unequivocal terms in conversation. And in the whole 
course of the inquiry, not one individual who was questioned on the 
subject, with the single exception of Dr. Mackenzie of Gairloch, ex- 
pressed a belief that the population of those districts could be extricated 
from their present difficulties without the aid of emigration. The work- 
ing classes in many parishes are convinced, that the emigration of a part 
of their number atlords the only prospect of escape from a position other- 
wise hopeless; and in many cases, individuals have earnestly prayed for 
aid to emigrate. Petitions numerously signed by persons desiring to go 
to the North American Colonies, and praying for assistance to enable 
them to do so, have been transmitted for presentation to Parliament. In 
some of the parishes where no desire for emigration had been publicly 
expressed or was supposed to exist, that desire began to be announced as 


soon as the expectation of extraneous aid was abandoned. It has rarely 


happened that so many persons, between whom there was or could have 
been no previous concert or intercourse, and whose opinions on many 
important subjects are so much at variance, have concurred in considering 


. 
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any one measure indispensable to the welfare of the community; and 
there does not appear to be any good reason for supposing that this almost 
‘unanimous opinion is not well founded.” 

‘The great difficulty in the way of the emigration of the more necessitous 
classes, is the want of sufficient funds. With the view of relieving that 
want, Sir John M‘Neill recommended that the provisions of the Drainage 
Act should be extended to loans for facilitating voluntary emigration ; 
and in compliance with this recommendation, the Act 14 and 15 Vict. 
chap. 91, was introduced and passed. 

“Tt is evident,” the Report continues, “ that were the population 
reduced to the number that can live in tolerable comfort, that change 
alone would not seeure the future prosperity and independence of those 
who remain. It may be doubted whether any specifie measures, caleu- 
lated to have a material influence on the result, could now be suggested 
that have not repeatedly been proposed. The operation of the Poor Law 
will contribute, with experience of the past, to prevent the recurrence of 
the evils from whieh all classes are now suffering. Increased and improved 
means of education would tend to enlighten the people, and to fit them 
for seeking their livelihood in distant places, as well as tend to break the 
‘bonds that now confine them to their native localities. But to accomplish 
these objects, education must not be confined to reading, writing, and 
arithmetic. The object of all education is not less to excite the desire 
for knowledge, than to furnish the means of acquiring it; and in this 
respect education in the highlands is greatly deficient. Instruction in 
agriculture and the management of stock would facilitate the production 
of the means of subsistence. A more secure tenure of the lands they 
occupy would tend to make industrious and respectable crofters more 
diligent and successful cultivators. But the effects of all such measures 
depend on the spirit and manner in which they are carried out, as well 
as on the general management with which they are connected through 
aseries of years; and it would be useless to dwell upon improvements 
which every one admits to be desirable, though few have succeeded in 
promoting them to any notable extent. It is curious and perhaps morti- 
fying to observe how little the difference of management, and the efforts 
of individuals, appear to have influenced the progress of the population, 
and how uniformly that progress corresponds to the amount of intercourse 
with the more advanced parts of the country, and the length of time 
during which it has been established.” 

The Report then proceeds to review the manner in which the Poor Law 
has been administered in the distressed districts, and to refute certain 
statements that had been published as to the extent and severity of the 
destitution. “There is good reason,” it concludes, “ to hope that this 
season will pass away, not certainly without painful suffering, but without 
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the loss of any life in consequence of the cessation of eleemosynary aid, 
But if henceforward the population is to depend on the local resources, 


some fearful calamity will probably occur before many years, unless a por-_ 


tion of the inhabitants of those parishes remove to where they can find 
the means of subsistence in greater abundance and with greater certainty 
than they can find them where they now are.”* 

Amongst the antiquities of Inverness-shire are cireles of stones, ascribed 
to the Druids, which are found in many parts of the country; round 
buildings, called Picts’ houses; vitrified forts, on the hill of Craig Phadrie, 
&e.; and a variety of castles, of which Inverlochy Castle is perhaps the 
most remarkable. On a hill near Inverness, called the Castle Hill, stood 
the castle of the Thane of Cawdor. - 

There are thirty-seven parishes, and in 1837 there were 1981 attending 
the parochial, and 5608 attending the non-parochial schools in the county. 


This county is singularly destitute of towns, the only one it possesses — 


being Inverness; but it has a great variety of small villages and hamlets. 

Inverness-shire is the country of the clans Macpherson, Cameron, 
Grant, Fraser, Mackintosh, Macdonald, and others. Many of the pro- 
prietors possess elegant seats on the Moray Frith, the banks of the lakes, 
and near the western coasts. 

The county returns an M.P.  Constitueney in 1851-2, 930; and the 
town of Inverness, along with Forres, Nairn, and Fortrose, choose one for 
the burghs, 

See the Beauties of Scotland, vol. v.; General Report of Scotland; 
Robertson's Survey of Inverness-shire; and Playfair’s Description of 
Scotland. 


—————————— 


PARISH OF ALVIE+— In the district of Badenoch, the principal inhabited 
division lying along the Spey and Feshie, 20 m. long by 3 broad. It is chiefly 
pastoral, being bounded on 8. by the Grampians, the valleys affording good 
pasture, and along the banks of the Spey producing good crops of corn. The 
scenery of Loch Alvie is thus described by M‘Culloch, when speaking of Kin- 
rara, 2 favourite seat of, and the rendezvous of the literary circles who flocked 
around, the late Duchess of Gordon —‘* A succession of continuous birch forest 
covering its rocky hill and its lower grounds, intermixed with open glades, irre- 
gular clumps, and scattered trees, produces a scene at once alpine and dressed— 
combining the discordant characters of wild mountain landscape and of orna- 
mental park scenery. To this it adds an air of perpetual spring, and a feeling 
of comfort and of seclusion, which can nowhere be seen in such perfection ; 
while the range of scenery is, at the same time, such as is only found in the 


* See Sir John M‘Neil’s Report on the Western Highlands and Islands. 
: t Presb, of Abernethy —Synod of Moray. Patron, Duke of Richmond. P. T. 
ynwiljg. 
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‘most extended domains. If the home grounds are thus full of beauties, not 
_ less varied and beautiful is the prospect around; the Spey, here a quick and 
clear stream, being ornamented by trees in every possible combination, and the 
banks beyond rising into irregular, rocky, and wooded hills, everywhere rich 
with an endless profusion of objects, and as they gradually ascend, displaying 
the dark sweeping forests of fir that skirt the bases of the farther mountains, 
which terminate the view by their bold outlines on the sky.” On the Spey 
stands Belleville (Miss Macpherson), once the seat of the celebrated translator 
of Ossian’s Poems, and where, a little below the house, is a monument to his 
memory. Area about 90 sq.m. Assessed property in 1842-3, £4260, 3s, 5d. 
Four heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. Nearest market town Inverness, 
about 38 m. distant. Par. ch. sit. 500; glb. £3; stip. £158, 4s. Gd.; attend. 
-50to60. R. Cath. ch. attend. 160. Pop. in 1841, 972. In 1835 the poor 
on. ayeraged from 20 to 24, who received from £12 to £15 amongst them 
-annually.* In 1849 on poor r. 50; casual, 18. Assessed, £200, 8s.34d.; other 
sources, £14; total, £214, 8s,34d. Relief of poor on r. £154, 6s. 11}d.; cas. 
£33, 19s. 11}d.; medical r. £12, 2s.; exp. £26, 13s. 73d.; total, £227, 2s. 6d. 
Par. schm. salary £29, 19s. 93d. ; attend. in 1837, 60. Two private schools. 


_ PARISH OF ARDERSIER}—On 8. shore of a remarkable strait in the Moray 
Frith, 12 m. E. of Inverness, 34 m. long by 2 broad, On the tongue of land 
forming S. part of the strait stands Fort George.{ Coast sandy and flat, but 
district in general fertile. Area about 3600 acres, nearly 100 of which are 
planted. Nearly all the property of Earl Cawdor. Assess. property in 1514, 
£1275; in 1842-3, £1539, 17s. 6d. One heritor of £100 Scots valued rent. 
Vill., Campbeltown, 1 m. from Fort George. Par. ch. sit. £520; glb. £20; stip. 
£158, 6s. 7d. Free ch. attend. 480; Sab. schs. 100. U. P. ch. at Campbel- 
town, attend. 151; Sab. schools, 25. Pop. in 1641, 1475. In 1549 on p. r. 36; 

‘easual, 8; ins. or fat. 2; orph. or des. 1. Assess. £135, 1s. 3d. ; other sources, 
| 6s. 2d.; tot. £135, 7s. 5d. Relief of poor on r. £104, 7s. 63d. ; cas. £1, 2s. 3d. ; 
med. r. £14, 4s. 2d.; exp. £28, 4s. 6d. ; total, £147, 18s. 53d. Par. schm. 
salary, maximum ; attend. in 1837, 69. Two private schools, at one of which 
attend, 78. 


PARISH OF BARRAS—An island parish, consisting of the island of Barra, 
and a little cluster of islands amidst which Barra is situated, and of which the 
‘largest is called Vatersay, 5 m. S. W. of South Uist. Barra proper is about § 
m, long (excluding a narrow long peninsula jutting out from N. W. corner) and 


* Stat. Ac., “ Inverness-shire,” p. 95. ; 

t alate of Nairn—Synod of Moray. Patron, Ear! of Cawdor. 5 Au bE Ardersier. 

+ The work was begun in 1747, under the entire direction of General Skinner, and 
cost upwards of £160,000. The fortress occupies 15 English acres, and is gene- 
rally considered the strongest fortification in North Britain. The ramparts, on three 
sides, rise almost out of the sea, which at pleasure can be let into the fosse. The 
place is well supplied with water, has four bastions, mounted with eighty cannon, a 
bomb proof magazine, ample stores, a neat chapel, and excellent accommodation for 
3000 men. It is generally garrisoned by two regiments. The batteries command an 
extensive view of a richly diversified country. F 

§ Presb. of Uist —Synod of Glenelg. Patron, Crown. P, T. Lochmaddy. 
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2to4 broad. Lat. of Barra Head, 56° 48’ N., long. 7° 38’ 1” W. The lighthouse 
on Barra Head, the highest in Britain, is 680 feet above the sea, and was first 
lighted in 1833. These islands are fertile in corn and grass, but liable to be 
blasted by S. W. winds, which frequently prevail here. Area about 22,000 
ac., of which about 4000 are arable, and the rest meadow and hill pasture land. 
Cattle are fed for exportation to the lowlands. The cod, ling, and herring 
fisheries are extensive ; and vast numbers of shell fish are taken here, such as 
limpits, mussels, razor fish, lobsters, and crabs.* Ottervore Roadstead and 
Flodda Sound are much frequented by ships to and from the Baltic. The par. 
is the property of Colonel Gordon of Cluny. Assessed property in 1842-3, 
£2469, 12s. 9d. Nearest market town, Tobermory, in Argyle, 55 miles distant. 
The natives are in a deplorable state of ignorance, few being able to read or 
write, and are much addicted to large libations of whisky. The system of 
sheep farming, though compelling many to leave the houses of their fathers, 
will, it isto be hoped, ultimately lead to the elevation of a class of people at 
present in the depths of sloth and mental vacuity.t Parish ch. stands in small 
island of Bernera; glb. £7, 10s.; stip. £168; attend. from 50 to 60; Sab. seks. 
32. R. Cath. ch. attend. 300. Pop. in 1841, 2563. The poor on r. in 1840 
was 70; and the only fund for their relief was the interest of a sum of £400; 
there was no ch, collection and no assessment.{ In 1849 on poor r, 50; cas. 5; 
ins. or fat. 2; orph. or des.2. Assessed, £129, 10s. Relief of poor on r. £96, 
15s. ; casual, £1, 4s.; med.r. £20; exp. £11, 10s. ; total, £129, 9s. Par. schm. 
salary £26; attendance in 1837, 32. In Castle Bay is an old residence of the 
feudal lords of Barra. 


UNITED PARISHES OF BOLESKINE AND ABERTARFF§—A united par. 
lying on 8. side of Loch Ness,|| 21 m. long and 10 to 12 broad. The Caledo- 


* “The people of Barray were in former years very successful in harpooning 
cearbans, or sail-fish, from which they extracted a good deal of oil, and received a 
premium from the Board of Trustees for Fisheries; but this productive source of 
wealth has been discontinued, from their inability to provide the necessary tackling ; 
and although hundreds of these fishes appeared last season on the coast, no one was 
in a condition to take advantage of the circumstance.” —New Stat. Ac., “ Inverness- 
shire,” p. 213. 

+ “South Uist and Barra had a population in 1841 of 9696, with an annual yalue of 
real property in 1143 of £8732, and a stipulated rental in 1850 of £7583. There were 
973 crofters, whose aggregate stipulated rent was £3939, or on an average £4, 2s. 1d. 
each. he cottars numbered about 300 families. The proprietor’s expenditure upon 
the estate, during the four years since 1846, had exceeded his revenue from it by 
£4034."—Sir John M‘Neill’s Report on the Highlands and Islands. 

} New Stat. Ac., “ Inverness-shire, p. 216. 

§ Presb. of Abertarf!—Synod of Glenelg. Patron, Professor Hercules Scott. P.T. 
Inverness. 

|| Loch Ness is about 24 m. long; its average breadth is about 1 mile. It is of great 
depth in many places, and never freezes—(ante p. 525). It is surrounded by moun- 
tain ranges, between 1200 and 1500 ft. high, but of a monotonous character. Their 
bases, however, where they skirt the lake, are decked with a fine copsewood. This 
mountain girdle is continuous and undivided, except by the glens of Urquhart and 
Morriston, on the north. About midway on the same side, the horizon line is broken 
in upon by the towering dome-like head of Mealfouryounie, which rises to the height 
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‘nian Canal runs through parish, also the old military road, In the W. part 
the land is mountainous, but towards E. flat, though not very productive. 
Gneiss surrounds the upper end of Loch Ness on both sides; but on the east is 
interrupted, opposite the foot of Glen Morriston, by granite, occasionally sienitic 
or porphyritic, which extends north through the lower part of Stratherrick. 
This valley seems evidently a lake basin, drained by the chasm at the cele- 
brated Fall of Foyers. These are situated in the red conglomerate, which begins 
a little south in the low ground, and runs north in a ridge by Inverness to 
Nairn. The Fall of Foyers is a magnificent cataract. The Foyers is a small 
iver, which takes its rise amongst the lofty mountains in the parish of Boles- 
kine and Abertartf, and pouring through the woody and rocky glen of Foyers, 
falls into Loch Ness nearly about the middle of that lake. In order to view all 
the beauties of the fall, the tourist should obtain a guide from one of the 
neighbouring cottages. When the stream is not swollen by rain, the body of 
water is small; but the depth of the fall, and the surrounding scenery, always 
render it an object of great beauty. There are in fact two falls; but both are 
comprehended under the appellation of the Fall of Foyers, The following is 
Mr. Leighton’s description of the falls —‘* The lower fall, which is first ap- 
proached in this way, is by much the higher and more striking of the two. 
After ascending to a considerable height the hills which form the north boun- 
dary of Loch Ness, the tourist descends toward the bank of the river by a well 
constructed footway, and at length finds himself on a narrow but lofty ridge of 
rock, covered with green turf, which rises from the bed of the river, and is 
nearly surrounded by its waters. Here the full meets his astonished view 
immediately in front of where he stands, The spectator is surrounded on all 
sides with rocks of enormous height, fringed with tangled masses of shrubs and 
small plants, nourished by the constant spray which ascends from the boiling 
waters beneath. Oak and pine trees of fantastie shape grow from every rent 
and crevice of these rocky walls, adding a wild grace and beauty to what would 
otherwise be a scene of horror. Clouds of yapour for ever ascend, and the 
roar and din of the falling waters are never silent. Altogether, the lower fall 
of the river Foyers is a scene of the utmost sublimity and awe; and even the 
boldest cannot stand on the ledge of rock we have mentioned, and behold its 
waters tumbling from above into the dark chasm beneath, without his feelings 
being excited in the highest degree. Many varied opinions as to the height of 
this fall have been given ; but we believe we are correct when we say, that it 
is about 90 feet high. The upper fall is about a quarter of a mile from the 
lower. The height is only about 40 feet, but it also exhibits great grandeur ; 


of 2700 feet. Tho road from Fort Augustus to Inverness runs along the south side of 
the lake ; and the Messrs. Andersons, in their excellent Guide to the Highlands and 
Islands, and Mr. Leighton also, recommend the stranger to travel along the banks 
instead of sailing up the long uniform vista of the lake; but this course is seldom 
taken by tourists. 

Fort Augustus is situated at the south-west extremity of Loch Ness, between the 
mouth of the river Oich and a small stream called the Tarff. It was built shortly 
after the rebellion of 1715. There are six locks here ; and while the steam boat is 
descending through them into Loch Ness, passengers may land and examine the sur- 
rounding country. 
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and were it not for the neighbourhood of the other, it would be more admired 
than it is. Here the river sweeps its dark brown waters through a smooth 
meadow field, until reaching the edge of the rock over which they are precipi- 
tated, they break into white foam and disappear in the abyss beneath. Lofty 
rocks and varied wood also lend their aid to the scene; and a picturesque and 
airy bridge spans the river, renders it more pleasing to the eye, and better 
adapted for the pencil of the artist than the lower fall.” Area of par. 210 sq. 
in. Betwixt 30,000 and 40,000 sheep are pastured in par. Many granite and 
limestone quarries, Assessed property in 1815, £4756; in 1842-3, £5887, 6s, 
5d. Six heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. Two small villages, Cilchuiman 
and Balfrishel. Par. ch. sit. 450; glb. not of much value; stip. £238, 2s. 2d. ; 
attend. 30th March 1851—morning, 120; evening, 112; average attend. for 
previous twelve months— morning, 140; evening, 110; Sab. schs. 26. A 
missionary at Fort Augustus, attend. 120 to 150; Sab. schs. 25. There is also 
a Rom, Cath. ch., attend. 200.* Pop. in 1841, 1876. In 1835 on p. r. 41; 
exp. £41. In 1849 on poor r. 92; casual, 49; ins. or fat. 2; orph. or des, 8. 
Assessed, £380; other sources, £21, 14s. 3d.; total, £401, 14s. 5d. Relief of 
poor on r. £309, 6s. 6d.; casual, £34, 7s. 3d.; med. r. £16, 5s.; exp, £27, 17s. 
10d.; total, £387, 16s, 7d. Par. schm. salary £30; attend. in 1837, 36. Two 
private schools, at oue of which attend. 136. 


PARISH OF BRACADALE+— A maritime parish, comprising a great part of 
5. W. coast of the island of Skye,t with some small islands, 22 m. long by 4 to 


* “ As stated in the census schedule to Government, I may here mention, that the 
average attendance of 200 forms but a part of the Roman Catholies connected with 
my chapel, and under my pastoral charge. Nearly 300 more, who live in Glengarry, 
the property of Lord Ward, seldom attend any place of religious worship, owing to 
their long distance from Fort Augustus, and the refusal of the proprietor to grant a 
site for a chapel on his property.” — Clergyman’s Note. 

+ Presb. of Skye —Synod of Glenelg. Patron, M‘Leod of M‘Leod. P. T. Fort 
William. : 

+ Skye, with the adjacent islands of Rasay, Rona, and others parochially connected 
with it, had a population, according to the census of 1851, of 22,532 persons, distributed 
into 4335 families. Of its seven parishes, one with a population of 1597 persons, con- 
tains no crofters, In the other six, with a population of 20,935, there are, besides 
others at higher rents, about 1900 crofters, at rents not exceeding £10. Their aggre- 
gate stipulated rent is about £8000, giving an average for each of £4, 4s, 1d. The 
ordinary produce of such a croft, including the sales from the produce of live stock, 
does not provide an average family with food for six months, so that the crofters, as 
a body, are dependant for more than a half, or probably for two-thirds or three- 
fourths of their livelihood, on employment unconnected with the cultivation of their 
crofts. They are not small farmers, therefore, but labourers, holding lots or crofts, 
for which they pay rents from their wages. When employment is deficient, they are 
in distress ; and if they cannot obtain it at home, they must seek it elsewhere, else 
“ they will starve as certainly as if they held no land.” Besides these crofters, there 
are in the six parishes spoken of, 1531 families of cottars, holding no land, and having 
no regular trade. There are therefore, altogether, 3431] families, or 17,842 individuals, 
depending on employment for the whole, or greater part of their means of living. 
The annual value of the real property of these six parishes, in 1843, was £18,189, of 
which about £8000 was rent payable by the crofters, who are not employers of labour, 
but are themselves dependent on employment, Thus the gross rental is equal only to 
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11 broad; hilly and pastoral, with bold rocky shores and several inlets of the 


‘sea, ‘The principal bays are Loch Bracadale (at the head of which is the kirk 
of Bracadale), with an inner continuation bending to S. E., called Loch Harport, 


and Lochs Brittil and Eynort. Area about 80,000 acres. Assessed property 


in 1842-3, £3920, 15s. Par. ch. sit. 516; glb. £15; stip. £158, 6s.Sd. A 


“missionary is supported out of the Royal Bounty. Free ch. attend. 250 at each 


of two preaching stations. Pop. in 1841, 1824. In 1840, average number on 
p.t. 64. Expended about £20,* In 1849 on p. r. 102; cas. 6; orph. or des. 2. 
Money received, £198, 15s. 2d. Relief of poor on r. £187, 10s. 7}d.; cas. 
‘£11, 4s. 6hd.; med. r. £40; exp. £10; total, £248,15s, 2d. Par. schm. salary 
£28; attend. in 1837, 28. Gaelic school, attend. 75. Four other schools. There 
is a good parliamentary road through parish and a distillery. 

_ PARISH OF CROMDALE t—This parish lies nearly equally in the counties 
of Elgin and Inverness, on §. E. side of the former, on the river Spey, the low 
banks of which are here celebrated in song as the “Haughs of Cromdale,” a 
place where the adherents of the Stuarts were defeated by the Royal forces in 
1690, It is 25 m. S. E. of Inverness, 20 m. long by 11 to 12 broad, the greater 
portion of it being heathy and hilly. The lake of Lochindorb lies about 74 m. 
from Grantown. On an island in it stands Lochindorb Castle, at the base of 
the Knock of Brae Moray, one of the greatest strongholds of the Cumings. t 


Ijs. 4d. per head of the population, and to 20s. 4d. per head of the persons requiring 
‘employment. There is no mannfacture of any kind, except some knitting, introduced 
by the Committee for the Relief of Destitution. The parish which contains no 
crofters, is occupied by eleven tacksmen, with 234 families of cottars (containing 1216 
persons), and 48 families of clergy, professional men, innkeepers, shopkeepers, and 
tradesmen. The annual value of real property is £3920, derived from rent paid 


_ wholly by persons employing labour, and amounting to about £2, 9s. per head of the 


population, or £3, 4s. 9d. per head of the persons requiring employment. Yet even 
here the cottars have been unable to find employment enough for their maintenance. 
These facts pointed irresistibly to the inference, that the relief afforded by the desti- 
tution fund could have supplied but a small part of the deficiency in the local means 
of subsistence, and that the population of Skye must have derived a greater propor- 
tion of their maintenance from other extraneous sources. The fact is, that the work- 
ing classes of Skye, for many years previous to 1846, derived a considerable part of 
their means from the wages of labour in the south. Even before the decay of the 
kelp manufacture, the crofters of some districts appear to have paid their rents chiefly 
in money earned by labour in other parts of the kingdom. The effect of the eleemos- 
ynary relief distributed im 1847 and subsequent years, was unfortunately to relax the 
exertions thus made by the people for their support, while at the same time it impaired 
their habits of frugality, and had otherwise a prejudicial effect on their character.— 
Vide Sir John M‘Neill’s Report on the Western Highlands and Islands, 1850, On the 
subject of “ Small Holdings,” Sir John M‘Neill in September, 1852, had an interview 
with the parochial board of Wick, in the course of a special inquiry into the condition 
of certain parishes in the north. Sir John M‘Neill (to Mr. Henderson)— W hat is the 
smallest extent of land on which an average family can live and pay their rent with- 
out employing themselves in fishing or any other avocation ¢ Mr. Henderson did not 
think that a man paying less than from £15 to £20 rent could support his family with- 
out going to sea. * New Stat. Ac., “ Inverness-shire,” p. 299. 

+ Presb. of Abernethy — Synod of Moray. Patron, Earl of Seafield. P.T. Grantown. 
- | “Nothing can be conceived more bleak and desolate than the moorish country in 


which the lake lies, nor more uninteresting and dull than this sheet of water. The 
2 
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Area about 60,000 acres, Assessed property in 1815, £4661; in 1842-3, 
£4445, One heritor of £100 Scots valued rent. Village of Grantown the only 
market town, was founded about eighty years ago by the late Sir James Grant 
of Grant, is built of fine-grained whitish granite, and is neat, regular, and beau- 
tifully situated. It has branches of the National and Caledonian Banking Com- 
panies, a good inn anda neat orphan asylum. Castle Grant, the ancient re- 
sidence of the chief of the clan Grant, lies a little to E. of the town, in the front 
of a high terraced bank, and concealed among deep forests of wood. The view 
from the top of the battlements is magnificent. The S, side is in the proper style 
of Charles I, and II.’s time. There is an armoury and some valuable paintings, 

Par. ch. sit. 900; glb. £22; stip. £249, 4s. 7d. Free ch. attend. 350. There 
is also an Established mission and a Bap. ch. at Grantown. Pop. in 1841, 3561, 
In 1849 on p. r. 162; cas. 52; ins. or fat. 6; orph. or des. 2. Assess, £631, 
14s. 9d.; other sources, £15; total, £646, 14s. 9d. Relief of poor on r. £509, 
2s. 3d.; cas. £81, 14s. 10d.; med. r. £40, 15s. 8d.; exp. £56, 6s. 44d.; total, 
£687, 19s. 14d. Four par. and two private schools. Sir William Grant, late 
Master of the Rolls, and Sir James M‘Grigor, physician to the army, were 
natives of parish. ; 


UNITED PARISHES OF CROY AND DALCROSS*—In the counties of Nairn 
and Inverness, in that part of the country betwixt the river Nairn and the upper 
part of the Moray Frith, haying parish of Ardersier on N.; about 16 m. long, 
and intersected for 8 m. by the Nairn, along the banks of which the country 
is arable and fringed with wood, and adorned by the seats of Kilravock, Holme, 
and Cantray. The high lands are however bare and bleak. The parish com- 
prises the moor of Culloden, memorable in history for the total defeat of Prince 
Charles’ army in 1746, by the royal troops under the Duke. of Cumberland.t 
Culloden House (Forbes, Esq.) at that time belonged to Duncan Forbes, Lord 
President of the Court of Session, distinguished alike by his talents and his 
virtues. Here Prince Charles lodged the night before the battle. Area about 
47,500 acres. Assessed property in 1815, £4500; in 1842-3, £3917. Seven 
heritors of £100 Seots valued rent. Par. ch. sit, 527; glb, £11; stip. in 1887— 


lichen-clad walls of the castle, and the flocks of sea-fow] skimming about it, and which 
nestle within its deserted chambers, add an indescribable character of loneliness to 
the otherwise gloomy features of the scene. Every part of the island (which is about 
an acre in extent) is occupied by the high castellated wall, so that no landing could 
be effected on it save at the appointed haven. The building is quadrangular, with 
round towers at the corners, and on the side nearest the land the high connecting 
screens are double.” — Anderson’s Guide to the Highlands, 295. 

* Presb. of Nairn— Synod of Moray. Patrons, Earl Cawdor and Rose of Kilravock. 
P. T. Ardersier. 

t The graves of those who fell may be distinguished by their verdant surface of 
grass, and bullets and fragments of arms are still picked up from the heath. At the 
western extremity of the moor stands the wall through which the militia of Argyle 
burst, and aided by the cavalry, attacked the right flank of the highland army, and 
threw it into confusion. It is not a little remarkable, that Prince Charles, who had 
displayed much personal bravery on former occasions, took no share in this engage- 
ment. Disgusted with the dissensions that prevailed in his famished army, and im- 
pressed with dismal forebodings, he stationed himself with the corps de reserve, 
muffled up in a greatcoat and countryman’s hat; and the moment that he saw the 


a 
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meal, 128 b. £101, 7s, 7d.; barley, 128 b. £129, 9s. 7d.; money, £8, 6s. 8d.; 
total, £239, 3s. 10d. Pop, in 1841, 1684. In 1849 on p. r. 46; cas. 6; ins. or 
fat. 1; orph. or des. 5. Assessed, £121, 16s. 9d. Relief of poor on r. £96, 
18s. 9d.; cas. £1, 17s.; med. r, £3, 15s. 10d.; exp. £21, 10s. 6d.; total, £124, 
2s.1d. Par. schm; salary £36, 7s.; attend. in 1837, 90. 


UNITED PARISHES OF DAVIOT AND DUNLICHITY*—In the N.E. part 
of the county, 23 m. long by 2 to 4 broad, a wild pastoral district, stretching 
from about the E. side of Inverness to the heights of Badenoch, in a course 
nearly N. and §. along the river Nairn. In the low grounds are large tracts 
of peat moss, incapable of cultivation, but which seem in general well adapted 
for forest trees, of which there are some 3000 acres. Parish comprises Lochs 
Ashley, Dundelchalk, Clachan, and Ruthven. Assessed property in 1815, £2604 ; 
in 1842-8, £5288, 10s. Seven heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. The Great 


‘Highland Road passes through parish, and a parliamentary road branches off 


from it leading to Inverfarikag pier at Loch Ness. The port of Inverness lies 5 m. 
N.W. Par. chs. of Dayiot and Dunlichity have ahout 820 sittings. Service is per- 
formed in each every alternate Sabbath. Gib. £10; stip. £262,12s. Unap. tnds. 
£244,1s. Freech. attend. about 800. Pop. in 1841, 1681, In 1849 on p. r, 59; 
eas. 4. Assess. £88, 5s. 7d.; other sources, £26, Ss. 14d.; total, £114, 13s. Sid. 
Relief of poor on r. £76, 18s.; cas. £7, 1s.; med. r. £1, 5s.; exp. £16, 6s. 5d. ; 
total, £101, 10s. 5d. Par. schm. salary £25.; attend, in 1837, 72. A society’s 
school, attend, 51. 


PARISH OF DORES t— Occupying a narrow stripe of land along the E. side 
of Loch Ness, from Inverness to Boleskine, a distance of 20 miles. Its surface 
is chiefly that of a valley among rude highland hills. “To Dores,” say the 
Messrs. Andersons, “the road continues for 8 miles close by the water’s 
edge, passing for about one-half of this space through a succession of straight 
avenues of hazel, mingled with birch, alder, and ash trees, and rarely presenting 


right wing give way, he left the field, and fled to old Lovat, who cursed him when he 
saw him approach as a fugitive — 


“Drummossie Muir, Drummossie Muir, 
A waefu’ day it was to me, 
For there I lost my father dear, 
My father dear, and brethren three. 


Their winding-sheet the bluidy clay, 
Their graves are growing green to see, 
And by them lies the dearest lad 
That ever blest a woman's e’e, 


Now wae to thee, thou cruel Duke, 
A bluidy man I trow thou be, 

For mony a heart thou hast made sair, 
That ne’er did wrang to thine or thee.” 


* Presb. of Inverness — Synod of Moray. Patrons, Crown and Earl Cawdor. P.T. 


Tnverness. 
= Presb. of Inverness — Synod of Moray. Patron, Earl Cawdor. P. T. Inverness, 
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favourable views of the lake.” The closeness of the wood and coppice, yielding 
still and prolonged vistas, bestows a character of peculiar repose, freshness, and 

beauty on the scenery, which has called forth the following eulogium from the 

pen of Dr. M‘Culloch —“ If hence from Foyers to Inverness the country pre- 

sents no picturesque scenery, there is one part of the road which may well 
redeem the whole. There is none such throughout the highlands, so that it 

adds novelty to beauty, a green road of shaven turf, holding its bowery course — 
for miles through close groves of birch and alder, with occasional glimpses of 
Loch Ness and of the open country. I passed it at early dawn, when the 

branches were still spangled with drops of dew, while the sun, shooting its 

beams through the leaves, exhaled the sweet perfume of the birch, and filled 

the whole air with fragrance.” Several lakes in the high grounds. Area 

about 15,500 acres, of which about 2500 in tillage, and about 5000 under wood. 

Assessed property in 1815, £3264; in 1842-3, £3165, 8s. 1d. Four heritors 

of £100 Scots valued rent. Par. ch. sit. 500; glb. £7; stip. £141, 2s. 8d. A 

preaching station at Totness, in S.W. extremity of parish. There is also the 

Free ch. of Dores and Bona. Pop. in 1841, 1745, In 1849 on p. r. 107; cas. 

19; ins. or fat. 1; orph. or des. 8. Assess. £408, 13s. 33d.; other sources, 

£25, 15s. Sd.; total, £434, 8s. 114d. Relief of poor on r. £354, Os. 11d.; cas. 

£15, 15s. 8d.; med. r. £22, 6s. 7d.; exp. £46, 17s. 23d.; total, £469, 0s, 44d. 

Par. schm. salary £30; attend, in 1837, 55. General Assembly’s sch. attend. 

133 ; Society’s sch. attend. 65; Gaelic sch. attend. 56. Vestiges of forts and 

eairns, of which the chief are Dun-Richuran, and Dun-Dardell. Sir James 

Mackintosh was born in this parish. 


PARISH OF DUIRINISH*—In the island of Skye, lying chiefly in a penin- 
sula, formed by Loch Follart on S.W., and Loch Snizort on N.E., 25 m. long 
by 13} broad, and indented by a number of inlets of the sea, towards which the 
surrounding ground descends in some places with a quick, in others with a 
gentle slope. The sea-coast runs about 80 m.; and the headlands are rocks 
of great height, the most northerly being Unish Point. The largest moun- 
tains are the two Helvels, near which are three basaltic pillars, rising from 100 
to 200 feet perpendicularly out of the sea, Limestone exists, and there have 
been slight indications of coal. Area, upwards of 50,000 Scots acres, of which 
about 2000 in cultivation. Assessed property in 1842-3, £4998, Ils. Seven 
heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. Par. ch. sit. 550; glb. £28; stip. £158, 
6s. 7d. There are preaching stations in the Glendale and Arnizort districts of 
parish, and a parliamentary ch. at Halin in Waternish, at which attend, about 
20; Sab. schs. about 20, Free ch. attend. 1400. Pop. in 1841, 4983. In 
1841 there were 100 ordinary, and from 40 to 50 oceasional poor; the highest 
allowance to any of whom was 10s, yearly. In 1849 on p.r. 120; cas, 40; 
ins. or fat. 3; orph. or des. 4. Assess, £317, 17s. 8d. Relief of poor on r. 
£215, 16s, 8d.; cas. £38, 7s. 8d.; med. r, £42; exp. £21, 14s. 4d.; total, £317, 
18s. 8d. Par. schm. salary £30; attend. in 1837, 31. Four other schools, 
attend. 854. Ruins of several Danish forts exist in different parts of parish. 


* Presb. of Skye —Synod of Glenelg. Patron, M‘Leod of M‘Leod. P.T. Danvegan. 
+ See New Stat. Ac., “ Inverness-shire,” p. 356. 
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‘The castle of Dunvegan is also interesting as the ancient residence of M‘Leod, 

chief of the clan of that name, or as he is more properly designated, M‘Leod of 
cod. Its dimensions are not imposing; but its situation, overhanging the 
er, and in an unfrequented extremity of a remote island, and the traditionary 
history and the relics which attest the truth of the legends, invests Dunvegan 
‘with romantic interest, Sir Walter Scott concludes his “ Letters on Demonology 
and Witchcraft,” with an account of a night passed by him in the haunted 
apartment of this castle; and well might such awful themes be associated in 
the imagination of Sir Walter Scott with the isle of Skye; for this island was 
once celebrated for the second sight; and Bracadale, of all its wild districts, was 
‘the most fayoured with this supernatural gift — 

/ ————_———* Framing hideous spells, 

In Skye’s lone isle the gifted wizard-seer 


¥ Lodged in the wintry cave, with Fate’s fell spear, 


Or in the depths of Uist’s dark forest dwelis. 
* * * * * 


To monarchs dear, some hundred miles astray, 
Oft have they seen Fate give the fatal blow; 
The seer in Skye shriek’d as the blood did flow, 
When headless Charles warm on the scaffold lay.” 

_ PARISH OF GLENELG*—On the coast opposite the island of Skye, divided 
ints three sections, called Glenelg, Knoydart, and North Morar, by arms of 
ee sea, called Loch Morar, Loch Nevish, and Loch Hourn; and extending 

ut 20m. each way. There is little cultivated land, the pariah being hilly 
aia pastoral. The shores are thickly studded with small vills. Kirkton of 
Glenelg i is a respectable vill., picturesquely situated on a small bay, and con- 
tains a principal street of slated houses, embellished with trees and planting, 
and is near the ferry from Skye to the mainland. The soil of the arable land 
varies from a sandy gravel to a black loam; and the hills in Knoydart, though 
high, are mostly verdant to their summits. Assessed property in 1815, £5789; 
in 1842-3, £6642, 3s. 1d. Three heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. Par. ch. 
sit, 400; glb. £60; stip. £237, 7s. 94. ‘There are mission stations at Arnis- 
‘dale, on the banks of Loch Hourn, Fraochlan, and Inyerie. Pop. in 1841, 
2729. In 1849 on p. r. 86; cas. 7; ims. or fat. 2; orph. or des, 9. Assess. 
(£286, 6s. 13d.; other sources, 13s. 10d. ; total, £286, 19s. 1l§d. Relief of 
poor on r. £254, 17s. 44d.; cas. £1, 8s.; med. r. £23, 1ds.; exp. £29, 1s. 6d.; 
total, £309, Os. 103d. Par. schm, salary £30. There are four other schoole 
‘Many round towers are to be found in parish, ealled burghs or dunes, of which 
the reader may find an interesting account in Anderson’s Guide. An eminent 
Danish antiquary, who lately visited them, considers them’as very ancient 
Celtic structures, and not the work of Scandinavians. The parish gives the 
title of Baron to the Glenelg family. 


‘ 


PARISH OF HARRIS t—Forming a peninsula, comprising the S. part of the 
Tsland of Lewis, and small surrounding islands of Bernera, Calligray, Ensay, 
Pabbay, Taransay, Scalpay, and Searp. The Sound of Harris is a nayigable 


* Presb. of Lochcarron — Synod of Glenelg. Patron, Baillie of Kingussie. P. T. 
Lochalsh. 
+ Presb. of Uist — Synod of Glenelg. Patron, Earl of Dunmore. P.T, Lochmaddy. 
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strait, 9 m. long and § to 12 broad, separating this peninsula from N, Uist, 
and studded with rocks and islets. Area about 90,000 ac., mostly mountainous, 
with an elevation of 2000 to 3000 feet. “ The climate may be said in a gene- 
ral sense to be extremely varied, for a great part cold and boisterous, with a 
very large quantity of rain, and but little snow, considering its high latitude, 
Spring commences about the 20th of March, when the first shoots of grass 
make their appearance, and the Draba verna begins to unfold its small white 


blossoms. It is not until the end of May that the pasture grounds have fairly 


exchanged the grey and sad livery of winter for the green and lively hue of 
summer. From the beginning of July to the end of August may be considered 
as the summer season, when the sandy pasture grounds of the west coast and 
islands are decorated with the most diversified hues. The end of October 
terminates the autumnal season, The rest is winter. During the whole spring 
season easterly winds prevail, at first interrupted by blasts from other quarters, 
accompanied with sleet or rain, but as the season advances, becoming more 
steady, and accompanied with dry weather, occasioning much sand drift. The 
first part of summer is sometimes fine, but not unfrequently wet, with southerly 
and westerly winds. There is seldom any thunder at this season, nor does the 
summer temperature scarcely ever rise so high as to be oppressive. Frequently 
the wet weather continues with intervals till September, from which period till 
the middle of October the weather is generally fine. As the winter advances, 
the westerly gales become more boisterous and continued, and in this season 
there is frequently a good deal of thunder. The lakes seldom freeze in winter, 
and although the hills are often tipped with snow, it is seldom that a general 
covering takes place. After continued westerly and northerly gales, enormous 
billows roll in from the Atlantic, dashing upon the rocky shores with astonish- 
ing violence. I have seen the spray driven over rocks a hundred feet in height, 
to a great distance inland.”* Assess. property in 1815, £7658; in 1842-3, 


* Edinburgh New Philosophical Journal, No. VII. pp. 142, 143. “In general,” 
says the same writer, “the natives are of small stature; those individuals who are 
considered by them as exceeding the ordinary size, and accordingly designated by the 
epithet Mor, or “Big,” seldom exceeding 5 feet 10 inches in height. Scarcely any 
attain the height of 6 feet, and many of the males are not higher than 5 feet 3 or 4 
inches. They are in general robust, seldom however in any degree corpulent, and 
as seldom exhibiting the attenuated and pithless frame so common in large and espe- 
cially in manufacturing towns. The women are proportionally shorter, and more 
robust than the men. There is nothing very peculiar in the Harrisian physiognomy ; 
the cheek bones are rather prominent, and the nose is invariably short, the space 
between it and the chin being disproportionately long. The complexion is of all tints. 
Many individuals are as dark as mulattoes, while others are nearly as fair as Danes. 
In so far as I have been able to observe, the dark race is superior to the fair in stature 
and strength. It is scarcely possible to conceive a constitution more callous to all 
sorts of vicissitudes and hardships, than that of the Hebrideans in general. A native 
of Harris thinks nothing of labouring in a cold and boisterous spring day with his 
spade, up to the ankles in water, and drenched with rain and sleet. Nor is there to 
be found a race more patient under privation. A small quantity of coarse oatmeal 
and cold water, will suffice to sapport him under fatigues that would knock up a pam- 
pered Englishman or lowlander. In respect to intellect, they are acute, accurate 
observers of natural phenomena, quick of apprehension, and fluent in speech. In their 
moral character they are at least much superior to the population of most of the 
lowland parishes.” 
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‘£4015, 8s. 9d. ‘The great difference in rental arises from the reduction of the 
ip trade, which, with the conversion of furms into large sheep walks, has 
placed the inhabitants in a state of great misery, and forced many to emigrate 
Canada, &e, Par, ch, sit. 200; gib. £12; stip. £158, 6s. Td. The minister 
ciates every third Sunday at Rodil, and there is a mission station at Tarbert 
da parliamentary ch. at Bernera, Free ch, attend. at Strand Meeting House, 
300; at the Maenish ch. 300; and at Tarbert, 300. Pop, in 1841, 4499.* In 
: 1849 on p.r-120; ins. or fat.4, Assess, £241, 16s.; other sources, £1, 17s. 524. 
Relief of poor on r. £196, 5s. 113d.; med. r, £5; exp. £42, 7s. 6d.; total, 
£243, 13s. 53d. Par. schm. salary £22; attend. in 1837, 30. Five other 
schools, attend. 252. 


_ PARISH OF INVERNESS +— Geological Structure and Contour—8& m. long 
by 6 broad, bounded on N. by upper part of the Moray Frith. The surface is 
even and yaried, rising on S. to an elevation of about 400 feet, and to N. 
uch more precipitous. Mean annual temperature, 46°; summer, 57°; winter, 
35° Fah. At Inverness, marks of the elevation of the land are common, in 
plains or alluvial terraces at different heights.¢ The Loch and river Ness 
; 
_ * “ Warris, with the adjacent islands, had a population in 1851 of 4250, with an 
annual value of real property in 1843 of £4015, and a stipulated rental in 1850 of 
£4289. Of crofters holding land at rents not exceeding £10, there were 348 families, 
or about 1812 individuals, paying an aggregate rent of £1456, or an average for each 
of £4, 2s. 5d. Of cottars, it was estimated that there were 250 families, or about 
1300 individuals. There are thus more than 3000 persons dependant for their subsis- 
tence, during the whole or greater part of the year, on other employment than the 
cultivation of the land occupied by themselves. In the four years ending with W hit- 
sunday 1850, the proprietor had expended upon the inhabitants £1171 more than the 
reyenne of the property; and during the same time they had received relief from the 
Destitation Fund, to the extent of above £4000; so that for the last four years they 
have consumed to the value of above £1200 a-year more than they have produced.”— 
Sir John MNeili’s Report on the Highlands and Islands. 
~ + Presb. of Inverness— Synod of Moray. Patrons, Crown and Professor H. Scott. 
P. T. Inverness. 
_ { “The lowest is that separating Loch Ness from the Beauly Frith, on which the 
under part of the town is situated, Fifty or sixty feet higher, a second, on which 
the old castle of Macbeth stood, stretches along the shore to Fort George, and may 
( be traced even to the Spey, and likewise on the western side of the Frith. It has 
: a breadth of from 1 to 4 miles, and contains some of the most fertile and productive 
land in the vicinity. A third elevation is marked by Torvyain, Tomnahurich, and 
some other associated knolls, which consist of rounded boulders only of primary 
rocks, though some of them seem derived from a great distance, for example, from 
g Bennevis. These hillocks have a rounded form, do not rise above 200 feet, and 
% extend from Dochfour to the viemity of the town. Though all of these deposits seem 
4 to have been formed by the action of the sea, marine fossils are only found in the 
: lowest—a fact of some importance with reference to their absence in Glen Roy. 
When the water covered either the second or third terrace, it must have extended 
down the whole of the Great Glen, where the summit level is only 104 feet above low 
water in the Moray Frith. As the Western Sea is 4 feet higher, a strong current 
must then have swept down the glen, and effected considerable changes on its decli- 
vities. To these currents Playfair would seem to ascribe the formation of tlie whole 
valley; but its previous existence must be supposed before they could be established. 
It is therefore more probably a valley of elevation, connected with the protruding 
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intersect parish.* There are numerous burns, diversified by some small but 
picturesque waterfalls. The general character of the soil is fertile, boing, with 
some exceptions, a fine loam of clay, rather light, with a gravelly subsoil. 

Agriculture—In the New Stat. Ac. the number of acres under cultivation 
is supposed to be from 8000 to 9000,+ whilst a large proportion is heath or 
plantation. Assessed property of parish in 1815, £14,980; and in 1642-3, 
£19,758, 9s. 8d. Twelve heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. Inverness is the 
only market town (markets, Tuesdays and Fridays); but by water, whether by 
the E. coast, or by means of the Caledonian Canal,f as an outlet to the W. 
there is ample facility for the transport of produce. When the Great North of 
Scotland line of Railway, which has been contracted for, from Kittybrewster 
(within 1 mile of Aberdeen), and Inverness, shall be completed, increased 
advantages will necessarily ensue. ‘Two military roads pass through parish. 
There are two villages—Clachnaherry and Culeabock, Several annual fairs: 
are held here, the chief of which is a great sheep and wool market, on the 
second ‘Lhursday of July, At this important gathering the whole fleeces and 
sheep of the north are generally sold, or contracted for in the way of consign- 
ment. No less than 100,000 stones of wool, and 150,000 sheep are yearly 
disposed of. The market is attended by the Dumfriesshire and other lowland 
sheep dealers, and by wool staplers from England, &c. 

Manufactures — ‘“‘ The situation of Inverness, and the line of the Caledonian 
Canal,” observe the Messrs. Andersons,§ “ have been thought well adapted for 


masses of granite, though the currents, sweeping out the alluvial formations in the 
narrow parts, like Loch Ness, may have contributed to preserve its great depth (810 
feet), which is three times that of the sea between Scotland and Norway.”’— Nicol’s 
Geology, pp. 196, 197. 

*“ The course of the Ness, from its parent lake to the sea, is not more than & 
miles long; its width is about 65 yards; and the average depth of the river 3 or 4 
feet, At one time the salmon fishings of Ness were very productive, so much so, 
that forty years ago they brought a rent of £1100 per annum. They were lately let 
for £370; and a further reduction has possibly been made since, as that sum was 
considered by the tacksman beyond their present value. This decrease inthe number 
of salmon is partly attributed to steam navigation ; its occasion has also been traced 
back to the opening of the Caledonian Canal, down which instead of the Oich, and 
main river, the fry bred in the Garry, Morriston, and other streams, betake them- 
selves, in order to reach the sea, and are either destroyed by pike in the smooth 
wee or perish in getting through the locks.” — Stoddart’s Angler's Companion, 
p. 380. 

t New Stat. Ac., “ Inverness-shire, p. 20. . 

¢ This canal connects the North and Irish Seas, extending N. E. to S. W. through 
the Great Glen of Caledonia, from the Moray Frith to Loch Eil, through Lochs Ness, 
Oich, and Lochy. Length 604 m., of whieh the lochs compose 37} m., and the canal 
23m. It was begun in 1805 and opened in 1822. Up to the last balancing of accounts 
it had cost £1,023,629. The annual revenue does not exceed £2500; the annual 
expenditure of management and repairs costs £3000. It was repaired and re-opened 
in 1847. By a recent act, the Crinan Canal, which had long been mortgaged to the 
government, on account of sums advanced for its completion and repairs, has been in- 
corporated with the Caledonian Canal, and new commissioners appointed, including 
several of the noblemen and principal landed proprietors, whose estates adjoin their 
respective localities. 

§ Guide to the Highlands, p. 144. Third edition, 
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the establishment of manufactories of native wool, from the great facilities of 
water carriage now afforded to either side of the kingdom. It is well known, 
that the whole wool of the highlands, forming one of the staple products of the 
country, is at present transported in its raw state to the southern markets, 
involving thereby a great waste of expenditure in the mere article of convey- 
ance, which might undoubtedly be saved to the native grower, by converting it 
v its ultimate uses on the ground where it is produced ; and it is somewhat 
‘surprising, when the many obvious advantages within reach are considered, 
that no attempt should yet have been made, on an extensive scale, to carry any 
project of the kind into execution. With the raw material on the spot, the 
‘Tate of labour and the prices of food lower than in the south, and with an 
“unlimited command of water-power in every direction, ready to be applied to 
the purposes of manufactures at searcely any expense, there cannot we think 
be a doubt, that such an establishment, if conducted with the proper degree of 
‘skill and enterprise, would in a short time be attended with complete success, 
Other undertakings of a like nature might be suggested as equally proper for 
the advantageous employment of capital and enterprise at Inverness. By 
~méans of the canal, which places it ona sort of highway between the Baltic 
and Treland, from which the materials for the flax and hemp manufactures are 
chiefly derived, it is perhaps even more favourably situated for that trade than 
Dundee, its present great emporium. The double communication to the east 
and to the west, affords important advantages; and the Moray Frith is of 
equally easy and more safe access from the Baltic than that of the Tay. In 
short, there is no description of trade or manufactures that might not be pro- 
secuted beneficially, and to any given extent at Inverness, when the greatly 
improved facilities of the canal communication are permanently developed ; 
while to the numerous processes for which the use of pure water is indispensable, 
‘no situations can be better adapted than those which the line of the navigation 
offers throughout the greater part of its extent, with no expense beyond that 
of appropriating the bounties of nature to those purposes, which elsewhere 
inyolye so serious an addition to the cost of manufacture.” Notwithstanding, 
there are only two manufuctories, one for bagging, and the other for woollen 
| cloths ; besides a distillery, a few breweries, and tan-works. 

Trade and Navigation—The tonnage of registered vessels on Slst December, 
1850, was, sailing vessels under 50 tons, 3727; above 50 tons, 7552. Tonnage 
entered and cleared coastwise (including their repeated voyages), between 31st 
December, 1849, and 31st December, 1850 —sailing vessels, inwards, 61,219 ; 
outwards, 46.707; steam vessels, inwards, 41,061; outwards, 44,665. Tonnage 
entered and cleared from and to foreign ports, between lst December, 1849, 
and 31st December, 1850— inwards, British, 2704; foreign, 264; outwards, 
_ British, 2446; foreign, 218. Principal exports—oats, wool, and sheep. Imports 
—coal, hemp, tar, and miscellaneous goods. Regular traders ply to Aberdeen, 
Leith, and London, on the E. coast; and on W. coast, by means of the canal, 
to Glasgow, Liverpool, and Ireland. Customs’ revenue (1546), £6154, 10s. 
Three harbours, good and easily accessible, have been erected near the mouth 
of the river, admitting vessels of 200, and one of them 250 tons burthen. 
The Caledonian Canal passes within 1 m. of the town; and at Clachnaherry, 
where it joins the Moray Frith, are wharves for loading and unloading goods. 
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Places of Worship—Two par. chs. and achap. of ease ; sit. 3520—three livings. 
Stip. of two senior ministers, £276, 10s. 2d.; glb. £50. Stip. of third minister 
£150; glb, £25. North Free ch. attend. 1200; Sab. schs. above 100. English 
Free ch. attend. from 700 to 800; Sab. schs. 300. There is also an East Free 
eh. Two U.P. chs.; first congregation attend. 600; Sab. schs. 670; Queen 
Street U.P. ch. attend. 250. St. John’s Epis. ch. sit. 600; attend. 300; Sab. 
schs. 15. Rom. Cath. ch. sit. 450; attend. 250. There is also a Cong. ch., sit. 
630. 

Population —In 1841, 15,418. 

Poor—In 1835, there were about 310 paupers, and the expense was £460.* 
In 1849 on p. r. 653; cas. 197; ins. or fat. 16; orph. or des. 44. Assessed, 
£2611, 4s, 4d. Relief of poor on r. £1366, 19s, 2d.; cas. £947, 8s. 3d.; med. 
r. £61, 3s.; exp. £220, 7s. 5d.; total, £2595, 17s. 10d. 

History of Inverness — Inverness is a town of the most remote antiquity, and 
forms one of the debateable grounds of Scottish antiquaries. If we believe 
Beethius and Buchanan, it may be represented as founded by Evenus IT., the 
fourteenth king of Scotland, who is said to have died sixty years before the birth 
of Christ. No such king however existed. The earliest traces to be found of 
Inverness in any thing like credible or authentic history, represent it as having 
been a Pictish capital, and as having lost that distinction in the union of the 
crowns of the Picts and Scots, in the person of Kenneth in 843. Inverness was 
frequently visited by the Scottish sovereigns; and for many ages the annals 
of several adjacent parts of the highlands are scareely known, except through 
their connection with this borough. Here our monarchs frequently held their 
courts. Tere the justice aires were always held; and it is still the town where 
the circuit courts of Justiciary sit twice a year for the northern counties, One 
of the last royal visits to Inverness was paid by Queen Mary, who came north 
to quell an insurrection of the Earl of Huntly. The house in which she lived 
existed till of late years. The Invernessians were staunch Jacobites, and 
firmly attached to Episcopacy, Messrs. Andersons mention, that “so late as 
the period of the Disarming Act, men in all parts of the highlands appeared on 
Sundays as if fully accoutred for war; and seventy years ago, only t/uree ladies 
with straw bonnets were to be seen in the High Church of Inverness.t Little 
more than a century ago, the town consisted of barns, granaries, kilns, &c.; and 
so lately as the Rebellion of 1745, presented an appearance little better than a 
confused heap of ruins; but since that period it has been wholly rebuilt, and 
is still improving in all quarters, heing the capital of the county, and indeed 
of the highlands. It suffered severely from an inundation of the Ness in 
1848. 

Antiquities—Near the termination of the Caledonian Canal, the singular hill 
called Craig Phadrie rears its woody brow, coroneted by a splendid vitrified 
fort.{ Below it is a remarkable curiosity, called Tom-na-heu-rich (the hill of 


’ 


* New Stat. Ac., “ Inverness-shire,” p. 33. 

t Guide to the Highlands. p, 219. - 

} It is in the form of a parallelogram, the length of which is about 80 yards 
and the breadth 30 within the walls. The stones are all firmly connected toge- 
ther by a kind of matter resembling lava, or the scoriz of an iron foundry; and the 
stones themselves seem to have been softened or melted by fire, On the outside there 
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fairies) which rises abruptly out of the plain on N. side of the river. It is 
_ plainly a relic of the ancient alluvium, the remainder of which has been carried 
forward to the sea, but is considered by the country people to be the sepulchral 


_ mound of Thomas the Rhymer, as much in repute here as at Earlstoun. A little 


to W.is a gravel mound, called Tor-a’-Bhean, containing what is supposed to 
be the sepulchre of an Hebridian chief.* Of the Castle of Inverness, which 
had been the theatre of so many interesting events from the days of Malcolm 
Caen-Mohr, nothing remains.t The remains of the fort which Oliver Cromwell 
built at Inverness, and which was one of the four such institutions erected by 
the Protector for the subjugation of Scotland,t are to be seen below the town, 


is the appearance of a second rampart, and within the area is a hollow, with a small 
‘spring of water. Various opinions haye been formed respecting these ruins; but there 
are strong reasons for concluding, that they were the forts or signal towers of the 
primitive Celtic inhabitants. Craig Phadric, or Peter’s Rock, as the name implies, 
has been accurately explored by the late Mr. Fraser Tytler, Lord W oodhouselee, the 
results of whose researches are published in the T'ransactions of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh, vol. ii. The manner in which the vitrification was probably effected, 
has also been pointed out by Dr. M‘Culloch and others, It has been interestingly de- 
_ scribed in a poem, in two parts, by Carey. 
_* Part of this ridge is encircled with ditches and ramparts, as if it formed an 
ancient hill-fort; and at its base, along which the Caledonian Canal has been carried, 
‘a massive silyer chain was discovered in the year 1808, consisting of thirty-three cir- 
cular double links, neatly channelled round with a prominent astragal, and termi- 
‘nating at either end in two rings larger than the others, which were about two inches 
in diameter, the whole weighing 104 ounces, and extending! to eighteen inches in 
length. ‘This relic, now we believe in the possession of the Antiquarian Society in 
Edinburgh, was probably an ornament or ensign of office of the island chieftain.”— 
New Stat. Ac., “ Inverness-shire,” p. 14. 
+ Shakspeare has followed Boethius and Buchanan, in placing the murder of King 
Dunean, in 1039, in the above castle ; but antiquaries fix it near Elgin. The poet has 
_ done justice to the agreeable situation of the castle. 


“This castle hath a pleasant seat; the air 
Nimbly and sweetly recommends itself 
Unto our gentle senses.” 


+ © It cost £80,000 sterling, and was nearly five years in building. It was a regular 
pentagon, surrounded at full tide with water sufficient to float a small bark. The 
breastwork was three storeys high, all of hewn stone, and lined with brick inside. 
The sallyport lay towards the town. ‘The principal gateway was to the north, where 
was a strong drawbridge of oak, and a stately structure over it, with the motto, 
“Togam tuentur arma.” From this bridge the citadel was approached by a vault, 
70 feet long, with seats on each side. In the centre of the fort stood a large square 
building, three storeys high; the lower storey contained the granary and magazine. 
In the highest was a church well finished, within a pavilion roof, surmounted by a 
steeple, with a clock and four bells. At the south-east stood a long building, four 
storeys high, called the English Building, because built by English masons; and 
opposite to it a similar one, erected by Scottish architects. The accommodations 
altogether would lodge 1000 men. England supplied the oak planks and beams; 
Strathglas the fir; recourse was had to the Monasteries of Kinloss and Beauly, the 
bishop's castle of Chanonry and Greyfriars’ Church, and St. Mary’s Chapel in Inver- 
ness, for the stonework; and so abundant were the provisions and supplies of the 
‘garrison, that a Scots pint of claret sold for a shilling, and cloth was bought as cheap 
as in England.” —Anderson’s Historical Account of the Family of Fraser, p. 110, 
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at the place where the Ness joins the sea. It was destroyed immediately after 
the Restoration, at the desire of the highland chiefs who had writhed under its 
influence during the iron age of Cromwell. Its area is now chiefly occupied by 
the peaceful shops of a tribe of weavers. 
Modern Buildings—Inverness occupies both sides of the Ness, which is here 
crossed by two bridges,* within 9 m. of its influx into the Moray Frith, 82 m. 
W.N.W. of Aberdeen. It stands in a beautiful plain, and comprises some 
elegant and substantial buildings. The following is the description of its 
locality given by its own citizens, the Messrs. Andersons, in their Guide— 
“Inverness stands in a focus where three large openings meet one another, 
namely, the basins of the Moray and Beauly Friths, and the great glen of 
Albyn, itself also once the channel of the sea, and still covered throughout more 
than half of its surface with the waters of a chain of inland lakes. The moun- 
tains which skirt and hem in Loch Ness diverge at its eastern extremity; and 
those on the south side, assuming an easterly direction towards Nairnshire, 
and finally subsiding into a smooth, inclined, and unbroken ridge, nearly 20 
miles long, leave, as the termination of the Great Glen, a wide champaign coun- 
try which extends to the shores of the Moray Frith. On the opposite side of 
the yalley the mountains gradually give place to round backed hills, with 
tabular summits and rocky sides, which approach within a mile of Inverness, 
terminating in the celebrated vitrified fort of Craig Phadric, where they are 
cut across by the waters of the sea as these proceed from the main frith to fill 
the inner basin of the loch or frith of Beauly; but resuming their course on 
the Ross-shire coast, the same line of hills is prolonged along the edge of the 
sea towards Fortrose and the Sutors of Cromarty. Standing thus on a beau- 
tiful plain, skirted by variously shaped hills, which are diversified with hanging 
woods, cultivated fields, and protruding frontlets of rock, Inverness still farther 
possesses the advantage of having a bank of terraced ground rising behind it 
on the southern side of the town, which commands the finest views, and on 
which some of the newest houses and most beautiful villas of the neighbour- 
hood have been erected, This bank, which is about 90 feet high, forms a 
portion of a great gravel terrace, or coast line which extends from the con- 
fines of Loch Ness, through Inverness, Nairn, and Moray shires, to the mouth 
of the river Spey, having a line of similar height and characters opposed to it 
on the Ross-shire coast, and thus indicating a former elevation of the sea, or 
some other great body of water, nearly corresponding with the summit level 
of the Great Glen which lies between the lakes Oich and Lochy. The surface 
of this terrace composes a second plain above that on which the town of 
Inverness chiefly stands, spreading itself out till it joins the base of the hills 
on the south, This plain is of various breadth (generally from 1 to 2 or 3 


* An arch of one of these bridges contained a vault, used as a jail, and latterly as 
a mad-house, which was only closed up within the last thirty years. The grating or 
air hole was, till lately, visible, whence the poor captive obtained a distant view of 
the hills, and of the river which rolled beneath him, whose dismal noise was only 
echoed by the trampling of horses and passengers over the roof of his damp and [ 
lonely cell. It is said that this horrible dungeon was only abandoned, after a maniac 
confined in it had been devoured by rats; and in 1735, the town treasurer paid 12s. 
Scots for “ burying a man who died in the bridge vault.” 
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miles), is highly cultivated, and adorned by numerous country seats. The 
distant mountain screens which close in the view around Inverness are also of 
yery varied aspect. The serrated mountains about Loch Ness terminate in 
the high dome shaped summit of Mealfouryounie, a well known land mark to 
all the country round, and to the navigators of the adjoining friths. Towards 
the west, the hills of Strathconan and Strathglas at the head of Loch Beauly 
rise in clusters of snow clad peaks, while almost the whole northern hori- 
_ zon is occupied by the huge shapeless mountains of Benwyvis in Ross-shire 

(upwards of 2720 feet in height), and its extensive ramifications, which are 
_ disposed in long round backed heathy chains, overtopping the eminences which 
rise from the margin of the frith of Cromarty. Towards the east, the waters of 
the Moray Frith, stretching out into the German Ocean, conduct the eye to the 
dim and distant mountain ranges of Sutherland, Caithness, and Banff shires.”* 
On the High Street, nearly in the centre of the town, stands the court house, 
connected with the tolbooth or jail, a very handsome building, with a beautiful 
tower and spire 150 feet high. The academy is also spacious and elegant. In 
_ this flourishing seminary, which was incorporated by royal charter, the most 
useful branches of education are successfully taught by six masters and a rec- 
tor. In Church Street, are the Assembly Rooms of the Northern Meeting, 
erected in 1759 for the accommodation of the nobility and gentry of the 
northern counties, who meet annually for a week in October. The Northern 
Infirmary, situated on the western bank of the river, is a handsome modern 
structure, capable of accommodating fifty patients. This institution, which is 
supported partly by charitable donations, is under excellent regulations, and 
has been of great benefit not only to the town of Inverness, but to the neigh- 
bouring counties. Nearly opposite the jail is the exchange, with the town house 
(erected in 1708) and the ancient cross of the burgh, at the base of which lies 
the O'lach-na-cudden, or “ Stone of the Tubs,” the famous resting stone on 
which the maid servants, in passing from the river, were wout to lay down their 
water pitchers. The new Caledonian Bank in High Street, opposite the ex- 
change, and looking up Castle Street, is unquestionably the finest building in 
the north, and is deserving of notice. The Caledonian and Union Hotels are 
spacious and handsome buildings. 


* “Tnverness has been strangely underrated.” So observes Dr. M‘Culloch, 
(Letters on the Highlands, vol.i.), who has even gone the length of drawing a com- 
parison between the beauties of its neighbourhood and that of Edinburgh. “ The 
Frith of Forth must yield the palm to the Moray Frith, the surrounding country 
must yield altogether, and Inverness must take the highest rank. Every thing is 
done, too, for Inverness, that can be effected by wood and cultivation, the characters 
of which here haye altogether a richness, a variety, and a freedom, which we miss 
round Edinburgh. The mountain screens are finer, more various, and more near. 
Each outlet is different from the others, and each is beautiful, whether we proceed 
towards Fort George or towards Moy, or enter the valley of the Ness, or skirt the 
shores of the Beauly Frith; while a short and commodious ferry wafts us to the 
lovely country opposite, rich with wood, country seats, and cultivation. It is the 
boast also of Inverness, to unite two opposed qualities, and each in the greatest per- 
fection; the characters of a rich open lowland country with those of the wildest 
alpine scenery, both also being close at hand, and in many places intermixed ; while 
to all this is added a series of maritime landscape not often equailed.” 
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There is a mechanics’ institute; various libraries; a public reading room; two 
newspapers, Courier and Advertiser; branches of the Bank of Scotland, British 
Linen, Commercial, and National Banks, and the Caledonian and North of 
Scotland Banking Companies ; several friendly societies; and a total abstinence 
society, with in 1850-1, 820 adults, and 200 juvenile members. The town is 
well paved, watered, and lit with gas, and the walks around it are unrivalled 
for the beauty and variety of the scenery they command. Mail and stage 
coaches run betwixt Inverness and Perth, Aberdeen, Thurso, Nairn, Forres, 
Elgin, and Dingwall. Steamers sail for London every alternate Monday; for 
Leith twice a week; and for Glasgow daily, by the Caledonian Canal. Pop. 
of Inverness in 1851, 12,715; males, 5509; females, 7206. Inhab. houses, 
1707; uninhab. do. 79; building, 13. 

Burgh— Inverness was erected into a royal burgh by Malcolm Caen-Mohr in 
1607; and the charter was consecutively renewed by William the Lion, Alex- 
ander I. David Il. James I. Mary, and James VI. Three of William’s, and 
several others of the oldest charters, are still extant. The town is governed by 
a provost, four bailies, a dean of guild, a treasurer, and fourteen councillors. 
“The magistrates walk to church on Sundays, preceded by their lictors, as in 
the days of ancient Rome; and till lately, when required, they attended in a 
body the funerals of the inhabs.”’ Corporation revenue, 1850-1, £1726, 16s. 11d. 
Municipal constituency, 481. 

Schools—‘ The number of pupils who attend the academy is from 150 to 
200; formerly the number was greater. There is a library and small museum 
attached to it, collected by the Northern Institution, established here some years 
ago for the promotion of science and literature. It is provided with able 
masters. Inverness is peculiarly well supplied with public schools for the 
education of the lower orders and the poor. Private schools and academies 
are also numerous; and being likewise one of the towns comprehended in the 
late Dr. Andrew Bell of Egmont’s munificent bequest for the purposes of 
education in Scotland, his trustees (the magistrates and town council) have lately 
opened a handsome institution near the academy, in which a large number of 
children are instructed on the Madras or monitorial system of Dr. Bell. A 
well conducted seminary has also been opened under the auspices of the Free 
Church. Connected with the academy is a fund left, in 1803, by Captain 
William Mackintosh of the Hindostan East Indiaman, for the education of 
boys of certain families of that name. Its whole revenue, with its lands, is 
now valued at £25,000. ‘To improve the curriculum of instruction for those 
bursars, it has been proposed that the academy and Mackintosh funds should be 
united, in the hope that with the eventual assistance of Government, the number 
and status of masters in the institution may be so increased and raised, as 
to render if equal to some of the Scotch Colleges, and a general place of resort 
for the North Highlands, A bill is now before Parliament for so far effecting 
these very desirable objects.”* In 1837, the numbers returned to Government 
as attending all the schools was 1917. 

Constituency—TInvyerness joins with Forres, Fortrose, and Nairn, in return- 
ing an M.P. Constituency in 1851-2, 481. 


* Anderson's Guide to the Highlands, p. 213. 
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PARISH OF KILMALIE*— An extensive mountainous par. in the W. High- 
lands, partly lying in Argyleshire, intersected by three arms of the sea, 60 m. 
long by 30 broad, Benneyvis is in this par., lat. 56° 48’ N., long. 5° W. Ele- 
yation, according to Ordnance survey, 4368 ft.; circumference at base, about 
24m. On its N. E. side, it terminates by a precipice 1500 ft. in height. The 
view from its summit comprises most of the western islands, and the country 
E. from it, Cairngorm and Benmacdhui. The base of the mountain consists 
of granite and gneiss, the upper part is composed of porphyry. The chief 
indentation of the sea is Loch Hil, into which falls the Caledonian Canal. 
Near the junction of the latter with the Loch, and on the north side, stands 
the par. ch. On the other side of the canal and river is Fort William and the 
village of Maryburgh. Fort William was originally built by General Monck, 
and re-constructed in the time of William III. whence its name. It is now 
garrisoned by only a few invalids.t The rivers Archaig and Lochy, issuing 
from their cognate lakes, with the Nevis, are the principal streams. Area of 
par. upwards of 400,000 acres, of which about 16,000 are covered with plan- 
tations, The sheep walks are excellent, and on the coast the soil is fertile and 
early, Assessed property in 1815, £9707; in 1842-3, £3078, 13s. 11d. Four 
heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. The vill. of Maryburgh lies to S.W. of 
the fort, and is principally inhabited by those engaged in the herring fishery. 
Two m. distant is the ancient castle of Inverlochy. Maryburgh consists of a long 
straight street, close to the edge of the water, with several short intersecting 
lanes, and has branches of the British Linen and National banks. It is much 
resorted to in the summer months by English merchants, chiefly from Liver- 
pool, who come to purchase the wool collected in the neighbouring district. 
Annual fairs are held in June and November.{ Village of Corpach, lies at 8. 
end of the canal, Close by the village, and near the par. ch., an obelisk has 
been erected to the memory of Colonel John Cameron, who “closed a life of 
fame by a death of glory’’ on the plains of Waterloo. The inscription is from 
the gifted pen of Sir Walter Scott. Par. ch. sit. 666 ; glb. £68; stip. £287, 15s. 
8d, Ballochulish and Corran of Ardgour quoad sacra ch. Free ch, attend. 
350; Sab. schs, 30. There is a missionary at Fort William; a Free ch. attend. 
460; Sab. schs, 60; two Government chs.; an Epis. (attend. 80) and a Rm. 
Cath. ch. Pop. in 1841, 5397. In 1849 on p. r. 216; cas, 22; ins. or fat. 16; 
orph. or des. 5. Assess, £1088, 11s. lld. Relief of poor on r. £1012, 7s. 5d.; 
eas. £10; med, r. £25; exp. £170; total, £1217, 7s. 5d. Par. schm. salary, 
maximum ; attend. in 1837, 230. Gaelic school, attend. 60, There are eight 
other schools. Kilmalie and Kilmonivaig were anciently united under the 
name of the parish of Lochaber, but were disjoined about 1640. 


* Presb. of Abertarff—Synod of Glenelg. Patron, Cameron of Locheil. Pat, 
Fort William. : 

+ The scenery about Fort William is wild and sublime. On all sides are lofty 
mountains, South-west of the fort, and immediately under it, is that great arm of the 
sea, called Linnhe Loch; and running north-west is Locheil, formed by an abrupt 
bend in the former lake at its very head. Owing to the proximity of the sea, and the 
mountainous character of the country, rain and fogs are very frequent. 

+“ A monument has recently been erected in honour of Maclachlan of Aberdeen, a 
distinguished Gaelic scholar and great linguist, and compiler of the Gaelic Dictionary, 
who was a native of the district.” — Anderson’s Highland Guide, 112. 
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PARISH OF KILMONIVAIG*—An extensive pastoral and mountainous par. 
lying to E. of Kilmalie, 60 m. long by 25 broad, with a surface much diversified 
by ranges of lofty mountains towards the extremities, intersected by extensive 
glens in different directions, and rapid rivers, which all discharge themselves 
into the river Lochy. The chief natural curiosity of this district is the series 
of parallel roads in the vale of Glenroy.t In this district stands the ancient 
castle of Inverlochy (now the property of Lord Abinger), near which Montrose, 


* Presb. of Abertarff—Synod of Glenelg. Patron, Walker of Crawfurdtown- 
P. T. Fort Augustus. 

+ There were originally three lines of these roads on both sides of the glen, of 
corresponding height, running along the declivities of the mountains which enclose 
Glenspean and Glenroy, but the lower line has been much effaced. They are gene- 
rally from 60 to 70 feet in breadth. Of the three roads, the vertical distance from the 
lowest to the second is 212 feet, and from the second to the upper 82 feet; the lowest 
is 600 feet above the bottom of the valley. The elevation above sea level of the lowest 
shelf is 847 ft.; of the second, 1059 ft.; and of the third, 1139} ft. (These measure- 
ments were ascertained by survey for Mr, R, Chambers’ work—‘ Ancient Sea Mar- 
gins.”) Dr, Anderson, in his “ View of the Agriculture of Aberdeenshire,’ thus 
speaks of them—“‘ These roads are carried forward along the sides of the hills, ina 
direction every where perfectly horizontal. Wherever they come to a vacuity in the 
hill, they bend inwards till they find the natural level; and where they come to a 
river, instead of sinking down to the level of its bottom, or requiring to haye a bridge 
directly across it, to raise the ground to its proper level, they turn up the bank of the 
river, keeping still their horizontal direction, till they thus gradually reach the bottom 
of the stream ; when crossing it, and altering their direction once more, they pursue 
the course of the stream on the opposite bank till they reach the streak, when they 
proceed forward in the same horizontal direction as before.” One opinion concerning 
these celebrated roads is, that they were made by the Scottish kings when they resided 
at Inverlochy. By men of science they are regarded as a natural phenomenon. The 
glen, in their opinion, was once a lake, which having successively burst its barriers, and 
had its surface level reduced, each line of road is only what was the margin of the 
lake at a particular period. he late Captain Basil Hall discovered a valley in Pern 
bounded by hills, along the side of which run parallel roads similar in all respects to 
those of Glenroy; and he accounts for their appearance by the same hypothesis we 
have been stating. Mr, C. Darwin, who witnessed similar appearances in South 
America, is inclined to the theory, that these indentations are beaches of the sea, 
formed in succession, as the land was by successive steps upraised from the leyel of 
the ocean to its present altitude. Professor Agassiz, in a letter to Professor Jameson, 
dated Fort Augustus, October 3, 1840, says, “ After having obtained in Switzerland 
the most conclusive proofs that at a former period the glaciers were of much greater 
extent than at present, nay, that they had covered the whole country, and had trans- 
ported the erratic blocks to the places where they are now found, it was my wish to 
examine a country where glaciers are no longer met with, but in which they might 
formerly have existed. I therefore directed my attention to Scotland, and had scarcely 
arrived in Glasgow, when I found remote traces of the action of glaciers, and the 
nearer J approached the high mountain chains these became more distinct, until at the 
foot of Bennevis, and in the principal valleys, I discovered the most distinct morains 
and polished rocky surfaces, just as in the valleys of the Swiss Alps, in the region of 
existing glaciers, so that the existence of glaciers in Scotland at early periods can no 
longer be doubted. The parallel roads of Glenroy are intimately connected with this 
former occurrence of glaciers, and have been caused by a glacier from Benuevis.* 
Mr. Chambers, and D. Milne, Esq., were the first to observe that the terraces often 
pass from one valley to another along the ridge or watershed, at the top which sepa- 
rates them, and that they are prolonged far off into other glens. 
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in 1645, achieved one of his easiest and most decisive victories, described at 
great length in the Legend of Montrose. Area of parish about 300,000 acres. 
Assessed property in 1815, £15,465 ; in 1842-3, £12,745, 7s. 7d. Six heritors 
of £100 Scots valued rent. The Kirktown of Kilmonivaig is situated at S. W. 
extremity of Loch Lochy. Par. ch. sit. 300; glb. £30; stip. £303, 19s. 11d.; 
attend. on 30th March, 1851, 334; Sab. schs. 75. Unap. tnds. £275, 12s. 11d. 
Besides the parish church there are seyeral preaching stations. Rom. Cath. ch. 
attend. on 30th March, 1851, 374. Pop. in 1841, 2791. In 1849 on p. r. 106; 
casual, 5; ins. or fat, 5, Assess. £44, 6s. 54d.; other sources, £339, 2s. 5d.; 
total, £383, 8s. 104d. Relief of poor on r. £316, 19s. 1d.; casual, 2s. 6d.; 
med. r. £61, 5s. Sd.; exp. £119, 18s. 11d.; total, £498, 6s. 2d. Par. schm. 
salary, maximum; attend. in 1837, 95. An Assembly and Society’s schools, 
attend. 109. 


PARISH OF KILMORACK*—In N.E. part of the county, bounded to N. EB. 
by Beauly Frith, 60 m. long by from 10 to 30 broad ; pastoral mountains and 
hills, glens, rivers, arable grounds, and waterfalls, entering into the description 
of this vast surface. The Beauly is the chief river, composed of three lesser 
ones—the Farrar, Canich, and Glass, which give names to as many glens. 
Adjacent to the Beauly Frith the district is beautiful and productive, present- 
ing scenes of romantic sublimity, amid walks canopied by large plantations. 
The Falls of Kilmorack are formed by the Beauly River, which after forcing 
its way through a narrow and deep channel, overhung by the birch and other 
mountain shrubs, issues from between two lofty and precipitous rocks, and ex- 
pands into a large semicireular basin, over the lower edge of which it falls in 
numerous small cataracts. Following up the course of the river, about 3 
miles from the lower falls we come to another group. Here also commences the 
Pass of the Beauly, called the Dhruim, which terminates 2 miles farther up, 
opposite to the island of Aigast and the upper falls. It is impossible to give 
any adequate description of this scene. It is rich to exeess in every attribute 
of a highland pass, and the tourist will feel himself enchanted as each turn of 
the road brings before him a new and more exquisite combination of wood, 
rock, and water. Assessed property in 1815, £7581; in 1842-3, £9031, Ss. 7d. 
Two heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. Villages, Beauly and Kilmorack. 
Beauly lies on N. side of the river,{ at its confluence with Loch Beauly, which 


* Presb. of Dingwall—Synod of Ross. Patron, Professor Hercules Scott. P. 'T. 
Beauly. 

t Noted as having been the temporary retreat to which Simon, Lord Lovat, con- 
ducted the dowager Lady Lovat (whom he had forced to become his wife), when 
letters of fire and sword were issued against him and the principal families of his 
clan, by King William in 1697. Eilan Aigas is now more appropriately occupied by 
a beautiful villa, which is approached by a rustic bridge from the east side, and which 
was recently the summer retreat of the late Sir Robert Peel and his family. 

t “Lord Lovat is sole proprietor of the fishings on this river. They bring a rent 
of nearly £2000 per annum, and are conducted by the tacksman at a comparatively 
small expense, employing only twelve men. A singular story is Telated as to the way 
in which these fishings came into the possession of the old Lovat family. It is said 
that Simon, Lord Lovat, on the occasion of the estate being forfeited after the first 


rebellion in 1715, requested the Duke of Gordon, his personal friend, to present a 
2N 
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forms the upper busin of the Moray Frith. It has a branch of the North of — 
Scotland Banking Company, and a little to E. of village the Muir of Ord cattle 
fairs are annually held. ‘There are two upright stone pillars, commemorative 
of a feat of ancient warfare, and connected it is said with a prophecy regarding 
the extinction of the clan Mackenzie. Close by village are the ruins of the 
priory founded by John Bisset of Lovat in 1230, of which only the wall, 
nave, and transepts of the chapet now remain. Par. ch. sit. 506; glb. £8; 
stip. in 1837 — meal, 42 b. £23, 7s. 8d.; bear, 9 b. £8, 10s. 2d.; money, £212, 
ds. 6d.; total, £244, 3s. 4d. Free ch. attend. 70.* There is a large Rom, 
Cath. cingrepation® Pop. in 1841, 2694. In 1841 on p. r. 61; receiving each 
6s., 8s., and 10s. per annum.t In 1849 on p. r. 151; casual, 6; ins. or fat. 6. 
Assessed, £460, 5s. Relief of poor on r. £379, 10s. 8d.; casual, £1, 4s.; med. 
r. £25; exp. £50, 15s, 9d.; total, £456, 10s. Two parish schools—salaries, 
£25, 13s. 3d. each; attend. in 1837, 145. Private school, attend. 44. 


PARISH OF KILMUIR{—Occupying the most N. portion of the island of 
Skye, having parish of Snizort to S., and on all other sides bounded by the sea, 
16 m. long by 9 broad, mostly hilly and pastoral, and with above 30 miles of 
sea-coast, which is bold and precipitous. A few small pastoral islands belong 
to parish—Fladdachuain, Altivaig, Fladda, Tulm, and Trodda. ‘The hills rise 
above 1000 feet ; and there is a remarkable bowl-shaped hollow, called Quiraing, 
in the heart of one of these hills, on KE. side of Trotternish Point, resembling 
the crater of an extinct voleano, and so capacions as to hold 4000 head of cattle. 
The greater part of the island consists of trap rocks, forming immense beds or 
tabular masses overlying or enclosing portions of secondary sandstone. At 
Duntulm Castle,§ near the Point of Trotternish, are some beantiful specimens 
of columnar basaltic rock, and close by it Lydian stone oceurs in small nodules 
or layers. There are several lakes, and a pond called Loch Shiant or Sianta, a 
weak chalybeate, and famed for the crystalline purity of the water. There are 
also a number of safe natural harbours, of which the best is Duntulm, in lat. 
57° 34’ N., and long. 6° 15’ W. Area of parish about 60 sq. m. Assessed 
property in 1842-3, £2853, 8s. 6d. One heritor of £100 Scots valued rent. 


petition which he had drawn out to the king. The substance of his request was, that 
“one lea rig behind the castle’ might be given to him and his heirs in perpetuity. 
Amused with the eccentricity which appeared to have dictated this demand, the king 
gave orders that it should be complied with. The ‘lea rig’ meant the ‘ river? 7— 
Stoddart’s Angler. 

* “JT officiate as Free Church probationer only in the upper part of Strathglas. 
There is another Free Church congregation in the lower part of Strathglas, i in the 
neighbourhood of Erchless Castle. The attendance is about as large as in this upper 
part of the strath. Mr. John Fraser, Free Church minister of Kiltarlity, generally 
preaches to them once a month.......... This is a Popish district, there being but com- 
paratively few Protestants.” — Clergyman’s Note. 

+t New Stat. Ac., “ Inverness-shire,” p. 371. 

+ Presb. of Skye—Synod of Glenelg. Patron, Crown. P.'T. Portree. 

§ Towards the close of the sixteenth century, the dungeon of Duntalm witnessed 
the dying agonies of a nephew of Donald Gorm Mor, the then Macdonald, who was 
here confined for a detected purpose of conspiring against his uncle. He was fed 
with salt beef, and then denied the means of satiating his craving thirst, in the tor- 
ments of which he closed his existence, 
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Par. ch.* sit. 700; glb. £7; stip. £158, 6s. Sd. A Government church in the 


- Stenscholl district; attend. on 30th March, 1851, about 100. Pop. in 1841, 


3625. In 1849 on p. r. 168; cas. 22; ins. or fat. 2; orph. or des, 1, Assess. 
£434, 9s. Relief of poor on r. £361, 1s. ; cas. £7, 8s.; med. r. £32; exp. £34; 
total, £434, 9s. Par. schm. salary £30; attend. in 1837,117. Two other schs. 


PARISH OF KILTARLITYt—10 m. 8.8. W. of Dingwall, extensive and 
mountainous, being 40 m. long by 7 broad. The lower grounds, consisting of a 
reddish light soil, are arable and well wooded. Numerous lakes, of which the 
chief are, Loch Bruiach, Loch Gorm, and Loch Neattie. Area of parish about 
240 eq. m. Assessed property in 1815, £3837; in 1842-3, £6760, 9s. 9d. 
Five heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. Beauly is the nearest town. The 
extensive and wooded policies of Beaufort Castle, which stands on the site of 
the old fortress of Beaufort} or Dunie, the seat of the Frasers of Lovat; and 
the elegant mansion and demesnes of Belladrum (J. Stewart, Esq.), grace this 
parish. Aigas, belonging to The Chisholm, and the adjoining falls of Kilmorack, 
have been already noticed, Par. ch, sit. 790; glb. £20; stip. £239, 3s. Free 
ch. attend. about 900. A Rom. Cath. ch. at Eskiesdale; attend. from 700 to 
800. Rom. Cath. ch. at Fasnakyle; attend. 257. Pop. in 1841, 2869. In 
1849 on p. r. 170; cas. 19; ins. or fat. 5; orph. or des. 3. Assess. £560. 
Relief of poor on r. £411, 10s. 2d.; cas. £45, 9s, 10d.; med. r, £10; exp. £33; 
total, £500. Par. schm. salary £25, 13s. 3d.; attend. in 1837, 105. Two 
other schools, to which The Chisholm liberally contributes. 


PARISH OF KINGUSSIES—A mountainous pastoral parish in district of 
Badenoch, 23 m. E.8.E. of Fort Augustus, 20} m. long by 17 broad, and 
intersected by the Spey, which pursues a sinuous course through the low 
country, which is sprinkled with alders and beeches. Several lakes, of which 
the largest is Loch Inch. “ According to a laborious series of observations 
made at Kingussie in N, lat. 57° 4’, and W. long. 4° 5’, at an elevation of 750 
feet above the sca, the mean temperature at 8 h. 51 m, morning, from 1st No- 
vember, 1838, to 1st November, 1839, was 48° 77’.”|| Assessed property in 
1815, £4020; in 1842-3, £4625, lls. 9d. Five heritors of £100 Scots valued 


* The heroic Flora Macdonald, the faithful companion of the fortunes of Prince 
Charles, is buried here. The marble tablet, which was inlaid in her tombstone, has 
been broken off by a set of ruthless destroyers. Hugh Macdonald, grand-nephew of 
Flora Macdonald, and one of the most extensive farmers in Skye, possesses the 
habit-shirt worn by the Prince when disguised in female attire. 

+ Presb. of Inverness—Synod of Moray. Patron, Professor Hercules Scott. 
P. T. Beauly. 

+ It was originally a fortress belonging to the powerful clan Bisset, and was, on 
their forfeiture in the thirteenth century, for participating in the rebellion of Donald, 
Lord of the Isles, given to the family of Fraser. It was secured by embankments and 
other means of defence, and sustained sieges by Edward L. in 1303, and afterwards 
by Cromwell; but having been burnt down in 1746, it has been rebuilt in a modern 
style, and is chiefly remarkable for its situation and extensive policies. 

§ Presb. of Abernethy—Synod of Moray. Patron, Duke of Richmond. P. 'T. 
Kingussie. 

|| Full. Gaz., vol. ii. p. 155. 
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rent. Two vills.—Kingussie and Rothiemurchus, Kingussie, a name signify- 
ing “the end of the forest of firs,” is 43 miles from Inverness and 72 from 
Perth; has a good inn,* which, with many of the private dwellings, is built of 
a beautiful grey and white granite, in which the district abounds ; and a branch 
of the British Linen Bank. Par. ch. sit. 680; glib. £40; stip. £269, 18s. 5d. 
A Parliamentary ch. at Inch. Free ch. attend. 800 to 1000; and at com- 
munions, upwards of 2000; Sab. schs. 350. Pop. in 1841, 2047. In 1849 
on p. r. 87; cas. 25; ins. or fat. 1. Assess. £562,6s. 94d. Relief of poor on 7, 
£262, Gs. 43d.; cas, £66, 1s. 63d.; med. r. £25; exp. £37, 19s. 1144d.; total, 
£391, 7s. 103d. Par. schm. salary £34, 4s. 43d.; attend. in 1837, 80. New- 
townmore school, attend. 80. Assembly's school, attend. 63. Some four or five 
private schools. Macpherson, translator of Ossian, resided for some years in 
this parish. 


PARISH OF KIREHILL+—Lying immediately W. of Inverness, on the 
shore of Loch Beauly, 8 m. long by 1 to 3 broad, watered by the Beauly, 
having a fine plain of a rich clay loam, with a 8.W. exposure, and containing 
some Druidic antiquities. Assess. property in 1815, £6494; in 1842-3, £6806, 
lls. 2d. Six heritors of £100 Scots valued rent, Par. ch. glb. £16; stip. in 
1837, meal, 13 b. £13, Os. 3d.; bear, 119 b. £112, 11s. 10d.; money, £121, 
7s. 11d.; total, £247. Free ch. attend. 700; Sab. schs. 145. Pop. in 1841, 
1829. In 1849 on p.r, 67; cas. 1; ins. or fat. 2, Assess. £190, 17s. 63d. 
Relief of poor on r. £152, 10s. 6d.; cas. 2s.6d.; med.r. £15; exp. £23, 
8s. 11d.; total, £191, 1s. 11d. Par. schm, salary £30; attend. in 1837, 146. 
Two private schools. 


PARISH OF LAGGANt{—In the district of Badenoch, 20 m. long by 18 broad, 
the breadth of the inhabited part being about 3 m., having on N. Monu-liee 
or Grey Mountain, a prodigious ridge of inaccessible rocks. The river Spey 
takes its rise from a small lake in W. part of par. and intersects it, receiving 
the rivers Mashie and Truim in its progress, which fall down from the Gram- 
pians.§ Loch Laggan, 7 m. long, is remarkably beautiful, surrounded by high 
woody mountains, and having two small islets, Elan-na~-Ri and Elan-na-conn; 
with ruins almost crumbled down to the water's edge. Near this the Marquess 
of Abercorn has erected a shooting lodge, in front of a height, called Ardverakie 
or Fergus’ Hill, where Queen Victoria sojourned with Prince Albert and the 


* “We regret to say, that the consumpt of whisky here, and in all the highland 

villages, is most inordinate and disgracetul.”— Anderson’s Highland Guide. Third 
. edition, 1851, p. 239. 

t Presb. of Inverness—Synod of Moray. Patron, Professor Hercules Scott. P. T. 
Tnverness. 

+ Presb. of Abertarff—Synod of Glenelg. Patron, Duke of Richmond. P. T. 
Laggan, 

§ The Bronnach, in the vicinity of Laggan, and other romantic highland streams, 
have been celebrated by Mrs. Grant in her “ Letters from the Mountains,” 1773 to 1803. 
Mrs. Grant, who has been justly celebrated for her literary attainments, was the wife 
of the late Rey, James Grant, parish minister of Laggan, and died at Edinburgh in 
1838, She was among the last survivors of those who remembered Dr. Samuel John- 
son on his tour to the Hebrides. 
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Royal Family in 1848. Assessed property in 1815, £4706; in 1842-3, £6951, 


4s. 1d. The par. though principally pastoral, contains some fertile lands in the 
low grounds, and it is said that here is found the highest lying cultivated land 
in Britain. Three heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. The vill. is situated on 
left bank of the Spey. Fort Augustus lies 17 m.to N.W. Par. ch. sit. 570; 
glib. £14; stip. £158, 6s. 7d.; attend. on 30th March, 1851, forenoon, 100; 
afternoon, 30. Free ch. attend. 220; Sab. schs. 60. There is also a Rom. Cath. 
ch, Pop. in 1841, 1201. In 1849 on poorr. 55; cas. 8. Money recd. £153, 
6s. 8d. Relief of poor on r, £122, 9s. 6d.; cas. £3, 13s, 8d.; med. r. £15; 
exp. £19, 2s. 1d. ; tot. £160, 5s. 3d. Par. schm. salary, maximum ; attend. 125. 
Near the middle of par. is a rock, 300 feet of perpendicular height, with an 
area on top, 500 by 250 feet, having considerable remains of a fortification. 


PARISH OF MOY AND DELAROSSIE*—A united par. in N.E. of the county, 
composed chiefly of bleak, rugged, and barren hills, with small stripes on the 
river Findhorn which are arable, and bear black oats, bear, and rye; 30 m, 
long by a mean breadth of 5 m. The river Findhorn is flanked by great 
quantities of natural wood, in addition to thriving plantations of forest trees. 
The proprietor of Tomatin estate (Duncan Macbean, Esq.) has planted one and 
a-half millions of trees. High winds often invade the glen of the Findhorn and 
“career onward in tempestuous eddies, tearing up trees, unroofing houses, and 
contesting with the river’s floods the fame of power.” Loch Moy, 450 ft. above 
the sea, is nearly 2 m. long by $m. broad. M/‘Culloch presents us with some 
particulars of this interesting lake and ecastle.t On the island has been erected 
a handsome granite obelisk, 70 ft. high, to the memory of the late “Sneas Mac- 
kintosh, Baronet, chief of the clan. On W. side of the Loch are the par, ch. and 
manse; and at N, end, Moy Hall, the principal residence of the chief of Mac- 
kintosh, who has erected, hard by, a small but convenient inn for the use of the 
public. Area of par. about 150 square m. Assess. property in 1815, £4079; 
in 1842-3, £3646, ls. lld. Five heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. Six 


* Presb. of Inverness—Synod of Moray. Patron, M‘Intosh of Geddes. P. 9. 
Inverness, 

+ “ Moy,” says he, “ is like pearl in a hog’s nose, looking as if it had mistaken its 
way, to come and sit down in this hopeless country. Its lake, and its trees, and its 
island, are a gleam of sunshine in a cloudy day, yet one that makes all the surround- 
ing brown browner, and all the wide waste that encloses it more dreary. Moy, how- 
ever, as the seat of the ancient and powerful Clan Chattan, has its historical interest 
as well as its beauty. At what remote period it possessed a castle is unknown; but 
the island where that was situated, is said to have been garrisoned in 1420, or there- 
abouts, by 400 men. Thus it is probable this structure must have resembled Chisa- 
miel, and was not merely the strong house of the chief, while the strength of such a 
standing force bespeaks, what scarcely require such testimony, the opulence and 
power of this long independent dynasty. The marks of the ruins are in themselves 
sufficient to prove the magnitude of this building ; but the date which remains, indi- 
cates a later erection or later additions, since it only reaches to 1665. Lauchlan, said 
to be the twentieth chief, is the recorded founder of at least this part. A smaller 
island, which is thought to be artificial, is related to have been used as a prison. Its 
name is Eilan-na-Clach; and the tale is, that it was so kindly contrived, that its 
inmates were compelled to stand up to their middles in the water, The sword of 
James V., a present from Leo X., is still preserved at Moy.” ' 
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amnual cattle fairs, and a lamb fair on third Friday of August at Inn of Free- 
burn. Nearest mkt. town, Inverness, 12}.m. Two par. chs.—one at Moy and 
one at Delarossie; sit. in both about 900; glb. £12; stip. £254, 5s.4d. There 
is also a Free ch. Pop. in 1841, 967. In 1849 on p. r. 225 ins. or fat. 2; 
orph. or des. 1. Assess. £101, 13s. 11d. Relief of poor on r, £72, 12s. 6d.; 
med, r, £1, 8s. 6d.; exp. £26, 15s. 3d.; tot. £100, 16s. 3d. Par, schm. salary 
£30; attend. in 1837, 66; three aid schools by societies; attend. 107; four 
private schools. 


PARISH OF NORTH UIST*— The island of North Uist, with Balishare, 
Gramesay, Ilery, Rona,t Kirkibost, and other adjacent islands, compose this par. 
North Uist lies 2} miles N, of the island of Benbecula, and is separated on 


* Presb. of Uist-—Synod of Glenelg. Patron, Crown. P.T. Lochmaddy, 

+ “ This island is situated in the Atlantic, in lat. 52° 7’ 15” .48, and long. 5° 48’ 50” 
45 W., and forms part of the Lewis property. It lies about 38 miles N. E. of the Butt 
of Lewis, with which and Cape Wrath it forms a triangle, which is very nearly 
equilateral, From its highest point, which is nearly 360 feet above the level of the 
sea, Cape Wrath, a considerable portion of its neighbouring shore, and some of the 
Lewis and Harris hills, can on a clear day be distinctly seen without the aid of 
glasses. In figure this island bears a strong resemblance to a long-necked glass de- 
canter, with the neck towards the north. Its greatest length is nearly 1 mile, and 
its greatest breadth the same, At its north end there is a portion of about half-a-mile 
long, which varies in breadth from 10 to 20 chains; about half of this portion is com- 
posed of stratified rock, without a particle of vegetation. This is the longest part of 
the island, its eastern shore sloping gently to the sea, and its western one, though 
rugged and broken, not more than 90 feet in altitude. The southern portion is broader 
and more elevated, the greater part of it being three quarters of a mile broad, and 
the two hills on the east and west not less than 340 feet high, that on the east being 
the higher of the two by about 40 feet. The seaward bases of both these hills form 
steep precipitous cliffs, which are in many places inaccessible. The rocks around 
Rona are few and small, the only ones, which are more than two chains from the 
shore, being Gouldig Beag, and Gouldig Mohr—tho latter about half a mile south of 
the 8. E. point of the island, and the other between that and the shore. There is 
another small rock, seen only at low water, near the S. W. point, which is dangerous 
to navigators who may attempt to cast anchor in its neighbourhood. The soil of Rona 
is good; and the pasture, though not luxuriant, is beautifully green; indeed the 
whole island, except about 50 acres, may be considered arable land, interspersed 
with a few small rocks, and numerous small piles of stones. A small portion on the 
south side appears to have been cultivated, and has, it is said, produced excellent 
barley. It is now rented by a farmer from Lewis as a sheep farm, and it feeds about 
200 sheep at present. ‘here are five or six rude, flat-roofed, ruinous huts on it; the 
neatest and smuallest is said to have been a church. here is also a graveyard here, 
in which there is a rude stone cross without any inscription, ‘here are neither rats 
nor mice, and but very few birds init. It bas no peat moss and not much sea weed. 
There is a sufficiency of spring water on the southern shore. Seals are very nume- 
rous here but not easily killed; and codfish abound around its coast. ‘The tides rise 
from 5 to 10 feet, and the prevailing wind is 8. W. The best landing places are 
Poul Houtham, on the south; Skildiga, on the west; and Geodh Sthu, on the east— 
the first and last being much superior to the other, both for safety and accommoda- 
tion. The most favourable winds are, for Poul Houtham, a northerly or easterly 
wind ; for Geodh Sthu, a southerly or westerly one; and Skildiga, a southerly or 
easterly one. So well sheltered is Geodh Sthu, that three vessels have been known 
to cast anchor at its mouth about six years ago; they remained during one night ; 


= 
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N. E. from Harris by the Sound of Harris, 8 miles across. Its shape is very 
irregular, 17 miles long by 3 to 12 broad. Its E. part is a dreary, marshy 
moorland, indented by the ramifications of Lochs Maddy and Eyort, and con- 
taining several inland lakes. Its W. part is hilly and mountainous, comprising 
some tracts of very fertile land, on which oats, barley, and potatoes are raised ; 
Ben Croghan, 1500 feet above the sea; and several bold headlands, with some 
remarkable caves. Remains of Danish forts are numerous. Gneiss forms the 
great bulk of the island, but at the mouth of Loch Maddy, and on some pro- 
montories near it, the gneiss changes into a species of argillaceous schist, or a 
rock intermediate between compact felspar and common gneiss. Area of parish 
about 55,240 acres Scots. Assessed property in 1842-3, £4050, 7s. 2d.  Sti- 
pulated rental in 1851, £3327. The number of crofter families at rents not 
exceeding £10 was 217, the average rent of each being £4, 14s. 6Zd. The 
cottars were estimated at 1800. There are some good natural harbours along 
E. coast. About 80 miles of good roads, of which 50 are kept up by statute 
labour. Cattle fairs in July and September. Packets twice a-week to Skye. 
Par. ch. sit. 400; glb. 40; stip. £158, 6s, 8d.; attend. from 21 to 500.* There 
is a parliamentary ch, (attend. from 20 to 4()) and a Free ch. at Trumisgarry. 
Pop. in 1841, 4428; in 1851, 3919. In 1849 on p. r. 145; cas. 2; ins. or 
fat. 5; orph. or des. 19. Money received, £329, 9s. 10d. Relief of poor on r. 
£260, 12s. 9d.; casual, £5; med. r, £36, 18s.; exp. £10; total, £312, 10s. 9d. 


but it is said that such had not previously occurred, nor has it been since repeated,”— 
See Survey by Captain Burnaby, of the Royal Engineers, 1852. 

The island, as ascertained by the survey, contains upwards of 270 acres, about 
three-fourths of which are arable land. Appended to Captain Burnaby’s report of 
the island, are the following remarks by Dr. M‘Culloch, who visited it in 1819— 
“Jo sit on this spot, whence no trace of human existence is visible, and to contem- 
plate from such narrow bounds the expanse of water, everywhere meeting the sky, 
produces a fecling of solitude and abandonment like that of the deserted mariner on a 
distant rock. The ship on the ocean is a world in itself. There, even if alone, we 
seem to move towards the society we have left ; but Rona is ever fixed in the solitary 
sea... . The island lies with a general declivity towards the south, and presents an 
even, swelling surface, covered with verdure. Some years have now passed since it 
was inhabited by several families, who contrived to subsist by uniting fishing to the 
produce of the soil. In attempting to land on a stormy day, all the men were lost by 
the upsetting of their boat. It is now (1818) inhabited by one family only, consisting 
of six individuals, of which the female patriarch has been forty years on the island. 
The occupant of the farm is a cottar, cultivating it, and tending fitty sheep for his 
employer, to whom he is bound for eight years. The soil is of good quality, and pro- 
duces barley, oats, and potatoes. The average surplus of corn remaining beyond the 
consumption of the family, was stated at eight bolls of barley.” 

* “Tt is not possible to give an accurate average attendance on public worship. For 
instance, last Sabbath (30th March) being a very coarse day, there were only 21 
attended divine service. he previons Sabbath there attended about 200. On some 
occasions the attendance is from 400 to 500; and sometimes, though rarely, as few as 
last Sabbath, It occurs to me, that it would prove of incaleulable public benefit to 
ascertain the denomination to which each household belongs, and to get from him or 
her a return of the attendance or non-attendance of all the individuals in the house- 
hold, and that during each Sabbath in the year. This would bring out important 
information, which would expose the lamentable neglect of attending divine worship, 
and lead perhaps to the application of a remedy to cure an evil, fraught with much 
misery in a religious and political point of view.” — Clergyman’'s Note. 
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Par. schm. salary £34; attend. in 1837, 92. Two Gaelic schools, attend 68, 
Society’s school, attend. 54, Two Assembly schools, attend. 120. Some five 
other schools, which made no return in 1837. 


PARISH OF PETTY*—Lying with its W. side to the Moray Frith, 8 miles 
long by 1 to 5 broad, with a level surface, rising with a gentle slope towards 
S., diversified by rills of water, clumps of forest trees, and expanses of wood. 
Soil light and sandy. The parish is the locality of several rare plants, espe- 
cially the beautiful mountain pink, Dianthus deltoides, which also occurs on 
the Ross-shire coast, especially near Craigton, at Kessock. The sea is shallow 
near the shore, and at low water retires to a great distance. Area of parish 
8100 acres, of which about two-thirds are arable. Assessed property in 1815, 
£3852 ; in 1842-3, £4700, 2s. 6d. Three heritors of £100 Scots valued rent, 
Besides the village of Campbeltown there are several hamlets. Campbeltown 
is a poor place, but on the high bank behind the town there are the mounds of 
an ancient British hill fort, called Cromal, which commands a most extensive 
view. A farmers’ society, called the ‘* Petty and Ardersier Farmer Society.” 
An annual cattle fair at Lammas. About thirty boats engaged in the herring 
fishery. Par. ch. sit. 620; glb. £5; stip. 246, 14s. 2d. Unap. tnds. £161, 
5s. 2d. Free ch. attend. 700 to above 800. Pop. in 1841, 1749. In 1849 on 
p. r. 53; ins. or fat. 1. Money received, £137, 9s. 6d. Money expended, 
£138, 2s. 1d. Par. schm. salary, maximum ; attend. in 1837, 80. Gollanfield 
school, attend. 57. Gaelic school, attend. 60. ‘There are remains of several 
Druidie circles, and the ruins of a baronial castle of the seventeenth century, 
ealled Castle Stewart, a fine specimen of the castellated mansion, intermediate 
between the baronial keep and plain modern house. 


PARISH OF PORTREE t—<A maritime parish comprising the E. part of the 
island of Skye, and the islands of Rasay and a few others, 9 m. long by 3 
broad, with a surface diversified with hills, valleys, and plains. ‘The coast on 
the Sound which separates Skye from the mainland displays grand and almost 
perpendicular rocks, impressive in their grandeur. There are several fresh 
water lakes, and Loch Portree indents the E. coast,t at the head of which rises 
the chief hill in parish, called Ait-Suidhe-Thuin, or “ Fingal’s Sitting-place,” 
above 2000 feet above sea level; and on E. side stands the hill of Bendean- 
avaig, nearly as lofty, and a well known landmark to mariners. West of a line 
from Portree to Snizort the country is flat and uninteresting, the rocks trap of 
various kinds, often in beds. Some are amygdaloids, with zeolite, chlorite, 
steatite, and other minerals. Wood is exceedingly scarce, and the climate moist 
and severe, Area of parish about 41,900 acres, of which a very small portion 
is arable. Assessed property in 1842-3, £3195, 9s. 3d. ‘Two heritors of £100 
Scots valued rent. The little town of Portree, the capital of the Skye group of 
Hebridean islands, on the edge of its bay and excellent harbour, consisting of 
neat and well constructed houses, contrasts strikingly with the general dreary 


* Presb, of Inverness—Synod of Moray. Patron, Earl of Moray. P.'T. Inverness. 
+ Presb. of Skye — Synod of Glenelg. Patron, Crown. P.T. Portree. 


} Loch Slighachan is 7 miles further south. In a small fresh water loch near 
this is found that very rare plant, Eriocaulon septangulare. 
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_ aspect of the island, and is supposed to derive its name from the circumstance 
of James V. of Scotland having put into its harbour during his tour through 
the Hebrides. It has a neat church, a recently erected jail, branches of the 
National and North of Scotland banks, and exports cattle, sheep, wool,* kelp, 
salted herrings, pickled salmon, and dried cod and ling. The cliffs towards the 
mouth of the bay present scenes of uncommon grandeur, and form the com- 
mencement of a magnificent range of coast scenery, which stretches along the 
E. side of Trotternish to the Point of Aird. From the centre of village there 
juts into the bay a wooded and craggy promontory, called Fancy Hill.t There 
is weekly steam communication with Glasgow. Cattle fairs in May and July. 
Par. ch. sit. 800; glib. £11; stip. £157, 13s. 4d. There is also an Established 
‘missionary minister. Free ch. attend. on 30th March, 1851 — forenoon, 300; 
afternoon, 100; evening, 300. Pop. in 1541, 3574. In 1849 on p. r. 127; cas. 
26; ins, or fat. 1; orph. or des. 1. Assess. £450. Relief of poor on r. £312, 
lis, 2d.; cas, £27, 16s. 14d.; med. r. £32 ; exp. £32, 10s.; total, £405, 1s, 34d. 
Par. schm. salary £34 ; attend. in 1837, 70. ‘I'wo Gaelic schools, attend. 110. 


PARISH OF SLEAT}{—An insular parish, comprising the 8. E. part of the 
island of Skye, 20 m. long by 2 to 5 broad. The interior is a rude moorland, 
but the E. coast consists of a belt of pretty good arable land, with occasional 
ash trees skirting the shores; whilst the W. coast presents a succession of bays 
and finely undulated land. Armadale Castle, the seat of Lord Macdonald, on 
the S. eoast, is a fine Gothie building of recent erection, and is surrounded with 
young plantations, which contrast beautifully with the bold and rugged coasts 
on the opposite shore of the Sound; and the little bay and castle of Knock 
form a picturesque scene. The Point of Sleat consists on E. side, of gneiss 
mixed with chlorite-slate, along with mica and hornblende slate; these changes 
taking place, not only from stratum to stratum, but in the same bed, as seen 
in diiferent places. Area of par. (excluding lakes and sea-lochs) 33,335 acres. 
Assessed property in 1815, £2223; in 1842-3, £2097, 7s. 6d. One heritor of 
£100 Seots valued rent. A parliamentary road intersects parish, and district 
roads run off from it, The harbour of Oronsay island gives the par. valuable 
facilities of communication; and the steamers from Glasgow to Portree call 


# © 4 woollen manufactory, the machinery driven by water power, has been esta- 
blished by Mr. Hogg, under the auspices of the Highland Destitution Relief Board. 
From this establishment the women of Skye receive unlimited employment in knit- 
ting, at a rate of remuneration equal to that paid for similar work in Aberdeenshire ; 
from twenty to thirty persons will be employed in and about the mill itself; and there 
is every reason to anticipate, that the establishment will prove remunerative to its 
intelligent and enterprising proprietor, aud contribute essentially to the welfare of 
the district.” — Anderson’s Guide to the Highlands, p. 622. 

+ “On its summit a neat octagonal tower has been built, and walks have been very 
tastefully formed along its sides, from which delightful views of the harbour and the 
surrounding country are obtained. In spring and early summer, when the hill is 
adorned with a profusion of wild flowers, and its woods are instinct with the move- 
ments and voices of birds (it is a favourite resort of the cuckoo), a vacant hour cannot 
well be more pleasantly spent than in a lounge on Fancy Hill.” — Anderson’s Guide 
to the Highlands, p. 621. 

+ Presb. of Skye —Synod of Glenelg. Patron, Crown, P. T. Broadford. 
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weekly. Par. ch.* sit. 480; glb. £6; stip. £158, 6s. 7d. There is also a Free 
ch. Pop. in 1841, 2706, most of whom are located on the coasts, In 1849 on 
p- r. 126; cas. 25; ins. or fat. 2; orph. or des. 2. Assess. £373, 5s. ld. Relief 
of poor on r. £281, 3s. 94d. ; cas. £31, 17s. Shd.; med. r. £22, 17s, 6d.; exp. 
£37, Gs. 1d.; total, £373, 5s. 1d. Par. schm. salary £30; attend. in 1837, 70. 
Society’s sch. attend. 85. Assembly’s sch. attend. 66. Dunscaich, and the 
Castle of Knock, were ancient baronial residences. 


PARISH OF SMALL ISLES t— An insular parish in the counties of Inverness 

and Argyle, and comprising the islands of Eig, Rum, Canna, and Muck. 
Eig is 12 m. W, of Arasaig, on the mainland, and contains 5580 acres Scots. 
Eig is distinguished by a peculiarly shaped hill, called the Seuir of Big (1339 
ft. above the sea) which seems a gigantic pitchstone vein left in the destruction 
of the surrounding rocks. In one place it rests on a conglomerate of red sand- 
stone, trap, and silicified wood. The trap overlies a forest of petrified trees of d 
an extinct flora, which differs from any of the coal conifer#, and is supposed to . 
1 


-_— > << 2@ aa 


belong to the upper strata of the great oolite.t 

Rum is 16 m. N. N. W. of Ardnamurehan Point, 8 m. long by 7 broad, with 
an area of 22,000 acres, mostly moorland and unprofitable. Elevation of Ben- 
more, 2300 feet; and of Oreval, 1800 feet. Except on S. W. its shore seems 
formed of red sandstone similar to that of Skye, forming cliffs 100 feet high 
near Glen Dibble. Its remarkable productions are its heliotropes or blood- 
stones. Loch Scresort is without interesting features or character. Altogether, 
it is the wildest and most repulsive of all the Western Isles. As the island 
forms the only high land between the mountains of Skye and those of Mull, 
both of which are noted for precipitating torrents of rain on the country around 
them, it necessarily attracts a vast proportion of humidity; and “the bitter 
wreathing winds with boisterous blasts,” as M‘Culloch mentions, seem here to 
have set up their throne, and the place appears to possess a private winter of 
its own, even in what the islanders call summer. 

Canna lies 7 m. S. W. of Skye, 44 m. long by 1 broad, with a surface elevated 
by basaltic rocks, interspersed with tolerably fertile valleys. There is a har- 
hour on E. side opposite Sanday Island. 

* Muck is 5 m. 8.S. W. of Eig, and 2m. long. It was formerly called Monk, 
and attached to the Monastery of Iona. It consists entirely of trap, except a 
patch of the lias sandstone and limestone on the Bay of Camusmore. 


* Within the church is a monument, bearing an inscription from the pen of Lord 
Lyttleton, to the memory of Sir James Macdonald. 

+ Presb. of Skye—Synod of Glenelg. Patron, Crown. P. 'T. Arasaig. 

+ “Tn the south of the island is a large cave, in which the whole of the inhabitants 
were at one time smoked to death by the laird of M‘Leod, in revenge of an insult 
offered to some of his people. The inhabitants of the island having taken refuge in 
this cave, the entrance of which is not easily found, the M‘Leods, after an ineffectual 
search, concluding that the natives had all fled, were about to return to their boats, 
when they espied a man, whom, as there was snow on the ground, they traced to this 
his own and his fellow islanders’ place of retreat. M‘Leod caused a fire to be lighted 
at the mouth of the cavern, and all within were suffocated. The floor is to this day 
strewed with fragments of skeletons, evidences of the truth of this horrible tale.” — 
Anderson’s Guide to the Highlands, p. 618. 
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' Assessed property in 1842-3, £663, 14s. 10d. There is no par. church. A 
school house or farm house is used as such. Glb. £25; stip. £158, 6s, 7d. 
There is a missionary attached to Rum and Canna. Free ch. attend. 210; 
Sab. schs. 56. There is also a Rom. Cath, congregation in Eig. Half of the 
pop. are Rom. Caths. Pop. in 1841, 993. In 1849 on p. r. 21; cas. 23; orph. 
ordes. 3. Money recd. £23. Relief of poor on r. £54; cas. £8; exp. £6, 4s. ; 
total, £68, 4s. Par. schm, in Eig, salary £20; attend. in 1837, 30. 


_ PARISH OF SNIZORT*— An insular parish, comprising the N. part of the 
Isle of Skye, 18 m. long by 9 broad. Loch Snizort is a deep inlet of the seat 
extending inland for 12 m. between the districts of Trotternish and Vaternish ; 
breadth at entrance, 64m. The district is hilly and mountainous, with three 
considerable glens, called Uigg, Hinistil, and Haltin. In S8.E. part of parish 
there is a mountainous ridge called the Storr, the sea side of which is quite 
‘perpendicular, and affords some singular appearances from its torn summits, 
and detached and sharply pinnacled masses of rock.t The rearing of horses 
and cattle is chiefly attended to; and there is a salmon, cod, and ling fishery. 
Area about 60 sq.m. Assessed property in 1842-3, £2957, 11s. 8d. Uigg is 
connected with Portree by a good road running whole length of par. Par. ch. 
sit. 450; glb. £15; stip. £158, 2s. 11d. Free ch. attend. 900; Sab. schs, 100. 
There is a Baptist ch. at Uigg; sit. 30. Pop.in 1$41,3220. In 1849 on p. r. 
‘115; cas. 11; orph. ordes. 3. Assess. £329, 8s.114d. Relief of poor on r. 
£290, 2s. 43d.; cas. £9, 6s. 7d.; med. r. £30; exp. £40, 14s.; total, £370, 
2s. 114d. Par. schm. salary £30, 2s. 9d.; attend. in 1837, 48. Four other 
schools, attend. 436. 


PARISH OF SOUTH UIST§—South Uist is the largest island of the Outer 
Hebrides, S. of Harris, separated from Benbecula on N. by a rocky strait, 1 m. 
across; 22 m. long by 8 broad. Like North Uist, its E. coast is indented by 
lochs, and it contains several lakes, and a band of fertile country borders its 
W. coast; elsewhere it is an alluvial plain of peat interpersed with mountains, 
amongst which Mount Hecla rises to 2500 or 3000 feet about the sea. With 
the islands—Benbecula and Eriskay, &c., it forms the parish of South Uist. 
Area of parish, 110 sq.m. Assessed property in 1842-3, £5862, 18s. ld. A 
large egg trade is carried on, and the manufacture of kelp, and the cod and 
ling fisheries afford employment; but the rearing and export of cattle is the 


* Presb. of Skye—Synod of Glenelg. Patron, Crown. P.T. Portree. 

+ Nearly in its centre are the cluster of little isles, called the Ascrib Isles. 

+ “ One of these is strikingly like the monument to Sir Walter Scott, in Princes 
Street, Edinburgh ; and singularly enough, there is a projecting point of the same rock, 
which, when viewed from a certain point, strongly resembles the bust of the great 
novelist. The tourist ought by no means to omit a visit to Storr, and he will find 
himself amply repaid, not only by the solitary grandeur of the scene itself, with its 


© Crags, knolls, and mounds, confusedly hurled, 
The fragments of an earlier world.’ 


but also by the magnificent view which it commands.” — Anderson's Guide to the 
Highlands, p. 623. 
§ Presb. of Uist —Synod of Glenelg. Patron, Crown. P. T. Lochmaddy,. 
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chief means of subsistence. The principal harbours are Loch Skiport, Loch — 
Eynort, and Loch Boisdale. A good statute labour road runs along W. coast, 

Stornoway is the customhouse of the district. The people are in general — 
miserably poor. Many go annually to Skye and other parts of the W. of 

Scotland, and have emigrated largely to America and Australia. Par. ch. — 
stip. in 1837, meal, 144 b. £121, 14s, 3d.; barley, 144, b. £149, 5s. 9d. ; money, 
£10; total, £281; with an allowance of £50 in lieu of manse and glb. There 
are mission stations at Benbecula and Boisdale. Two Rom. Cath. charges, at 
one of which attend. 300, Pop. in 1841, 7333, of whom more than two-thirds are 
Rom. Catholics. In 1849 on p. r. 124: cas. 20; ins. or fat. 4; orph. or des. 4, 
Assess. £359, 18s. 6d. Relief of poor on r. £256, 15s. ; cas. £3, Os. 6d.; med, 
r. £69, 3s.; exp. £31; total, £359, 18s. 6d. Par. schm. salary £24, and £6 for 
a house; attend. in 1837, 21. Hight other schools, at four of which attend, 233, 


PARISH OF STRATH*—Strath or Strath-Swordle, is an insular parish, com- 
prising part of the island of Skye, with the islands of Scalpa,t Pabba,t and 
Longa.§ The greater part is hilly and pastoral, and occupies the S, and nar- 
rower part of the island, 28 m. long by 7 broad. The hills in N. of parish are 
particularly naked and heathy, but in other parts the pasture is rich and luxu- 
riant. Area, 54,765 acres, of which above 2000 are arable, and some 700 or 
800 under wood, Trap and sienite are the prevailing rocks. “ The principal 
mass of sienite,” says Mr. Nicol, “lies between the valley of Strath and a line 
from Loch Brittle to Sligachan, forming hills from 2000 to 3000 feet high. The 
larger portion of these are tame, rounded, and have their surface covered with 
long torrents of red rubbish, whence M‘Culloch has named them the Red Hills. 
The rock is composed of compact felspar, of a yellow or grey colour, sometimes 
with felspar crystals, more commonly with hornblende, to which quartz or mica 
are occasionally added. It thus at times resembles trap, at other times sienite 
or granite; and varieties with chlorite and steatite also occur. The other por- 
tion of this group, or the Cuchullin Hills, forms a cireular chain round Loch 
Coruisk on the W. They are distinguished by their remarkably dark colour 
and peculiarly rugged and serrated form. ‘Pinnacles and projecting crags, 
darkly indenting the sky, rise along the whole line,’ and form an insurmount- 
able barrier round the lake. The rock is exceedingly durable, and hence forms 
no accumulation of debris, and is everywhere almost destitute of vegetation.”— 


—— Rarely human eye has known 
A scene so stern as that dead lake, 
With its dark ledge of barren stone. 
Seems that primeval earthquake’s sway 
Had rent a strange and shatter’d way 
Through the rude bosom of the hill, 
And that each naked precipice, 
Sable ravine, and dark abyss, 
Tells of the outrage still. 


* Presb. of Skye — Synod of Glenelg. Patron, Crown. P. 1. Broadford. 

+ Separated from Skye by a Sound half a mile across, 4 m.long by 3 broad. Surface 
# grassy mountain. 

+ Luying in Broadford Bay. 

§ Uninhabited; 15 m. N.&. of Scalpa; about 1} m. in circumference. 
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_ MCulloch has described Loch Coruisk with great beauty—“ Passing the 
river, which runs foaming over a sheet of smooth rock into the sea, a long 
yalley suddenly opens on the view, enclosing the beautiful lake Coruisk, on the 
black surface of which a few islands covered with grass appear with the vivid- 
“ness of emeralds, amid the total absence of vegetable green. On every side 
the bare rocky acclivities of the mountains rise around, their serrated edges 
darkly projected on the blue sky, or entangled in the clouds which so often 
_hoyer over this region of silence and repose, At all seasons, and at all times 
of the day, darkness seems to rest on its further extremity ; a gloom in which 
the eye, discerning but obscurely the forms of objects, pictures to itself imagi- 
nary recesses and a distance still unterminated. A remarkable contrast is 
hence produced in viewing alternately the two extremities from any central 
point. The entrance less obstructed by mountains, presents the effect of morn- 
ing rising to illuminate the depths of the opposite extremity, which appears as 
if perpetually involved in the shadows of night. Silence and solitude seem for 
eyer to reign amid the fearful stillness and the absolute vacuity around. At 
every moment the spectator is inelined to hush his footsteps and suspend his 
breath, to listen for some sound which may recall the idea of life or of motion. 
Tf the fall of a cascade is by chance heard, it but serves by its faint and inter- 
rupted noise to remind him of its distance, and of the magnitude of the moun- 
tain boundary, which though comprehended by a glance of the eye, and as if 
within reach of the hand, is everywhere too remote to betray the course of the 
torrent. The effect of simplicity and proportion in diminishing the magnitude 
of objects is here distinctly felt, as it is in the greater efforts of architecture— 
those who have seen the interior of York Cathedral will understand the 
allusion, The length of the valley is nearly 4 miles, and its breadth about 
1, while the mountains that enclose it rise with an acclivity so great, that 
the spectator situated at their base views all their summits around him; cast- 
ing his eye over the continuous plane of their sides as they extend upwards in 
solid beds of rock for nearly a mile, and present a barrier over which there is 
no egress. Yet on entering it he will probably imagine it a mile in length, 
and fancy the lake, which occupies nearly the whole, reduced to the dimension 
of a few hundred yards. It is not till he has advanced for a mile or more, and 
finds the boundary still retiring before him unchanged, and his distant com- 
panions becoming invisible, that he discovers his error, and the whole force 
and effect of the scene becomes impressed on his mind. He who would 
paint Coruisk, must combine with the powers of the landscape painter those of 
the poet. It is to the Imagination, not to the eye, that his efforts must be 
directed.” 

The crystalline limestone of Strath is quarried for marble. In the promontory 
of Strathaird are very many caves, of which the Spar Cave* is distinguished 


* Striking off from Broadford, across a heathy moss, towards Loch Slapin, the 
tourist pursues a dreary road of ten miles to Kilmore, whence he has yet 4 
miles to travel ere he reach the Spar Cave, upon the farm of Glassnakill, Instead 
however of doubling the head of the loch, he may procure a boat at the farm house 
upon the north shore, and proceed in it directly to the cave, which is upon the west 
side. The road proceeds along the rugged coast of Strath, to its point called the 
Aird—a promontory which, penetrated by caverns, or severed into buttresses, in some 
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for its beautiful stalactitic concretions, often arranged in the most grotesque 
groups. Deep bays and sea lochs indent the coast; Lochs Ainort, Eyshort, Slappin, 
Scavaig, Loch-na-Beste, and Broadford Bay, displaying the most sublime and 
interesting scenery. Assessed property in 1842-3, £3026, 1s. 9d. Broadford 
and Kyleakin are two small villages, each haying an inn and a score or so of © 
houses. Close to the latter are the ruins of a square keep, called Castle Maoil, 
The herring, cod, and ling fisheries employ some 70 vessels, and there is a 
bank of excellent oysters betwixt the coast and Scalpa. Annual cattle fairs at 
Broadford in May and July. Steamers to Glasgow weekly. Par, ch. sit. 300; 
glb. £20; stip. £271, 2s. 6d. A catechist is regularly stationed here. A Bap, — 
cong. attend. 240. Pop. in 1841, 3150. In 1849 on p. r. 84; cas. 77; ins. or 
fat. 1; orph. or des. 1. Assess. £373, 7s. 34d. Relief of poor on r, £290, 2s, 
114d.; cas. £31, 14s. 4d.; med. r. £26, 10s.; exp. £25; total, £373, 7s. 34d. 
Par. schm. salary £30; attend, in 1537, 108. Five other schools, at two of 
which, attend. 225. 


PARISH OF URQUHART AND GLEN MORRISTON *—On Loch Ness, which 
separates it from Boleskine, 30 m. long by 8 to 12 broad, with a yery 
mountainous surface, and containing the valleys of Urquhartt and Glen Morris- 


places projecting far in tabulated ledges over the sea, tinted richly with yellow, green 
and other colours, presents a strikingly beautiful and majestic front to the stormy 
ocean—to the rayages of which its shattered and perforated precipices bear ample 
testimony. Reflecting the rays of an unclouded sun, it offered a brilliant contrast to 
the dark forms of Rum and the neighbouring islands, which rose to the southward. 
One of the caves is pointed out as that in which the Pretender found a retreat. We 
rowed slowly under the Aird, every cove or buttress deserving attention, till the 
opposite headland beyond Loch Scavig discovered itself; and as we entered the bay, 
we perceived the precipitous and serrated ridges of the Coolin Mountains, towering 
in all their grandeur above the shores, and terminating a perspective formed by the 
steep sides of the two prominent buttresses of the range, and enclosing the gloomy 
valley and deep dark waters of Loch Cornuisk, from which the principal peaks rise 
abruptly. The fabled Upas-tree could not produce desolation more complete than 
that which characterizes this savage but sublime scene. The sea=fowl retain undis- 
turbed possession of a solitary islet in the lake. On the shore of Loch Slapin is the 
celebrated Spar Cave of Strathaird. The entrance to it is formed by a natural passage 
between high perpendicular walls of rock, smooth as if wrought by the chisel. Tho 
cave is low and winding, exhibiting for some distance little spar, when becoming 
encrusted with this brilliant substance, it suddenly passes over a high mound, on 
which its roof rests, supported by massy columns, crowned by capitals of pendent 
icicles. From this majestic portal, a steep descent conducts to a pool of the clearest 
water. It is only within a few years that this cave was brought to light. Its beauty 
and magnificence, when first discoyered, before it had heen despoiled of its stalactitic 
decorations, by the contemptible pilfering of inconsiderate travellers, is spoken of 
with rapture by those who enjoyed the singular good fortune of witnessing it. The 
entrance to the cave is by a huge gap in the rocky coast, 30 feet in breath, 500 in 
length, and 100 in height. Through this avenue the visiter ascends to the arched 
mouth of the cave.—Anonymous Tourist. 

* Presb. of Abertarff—Synod of Glenelg. Patron, Earl of Seafield. P.'T. Inverness. 

t This romantic glen, the property of “The Grant,’ now Earl of Seafield, is 
watered by two streams, the Coiltie and the Enneric, which issue at no great dis- 
tance from hills luxuriantly covered with wood. The plain below and the country 
around, bear marks of the highest cultivation. The natives of this highly favoured 
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ton,* the scenery of which is at once beautiful and grand, presenting a profuse 
yariety of towering heights, wooded precipices, bare rocks, and level and fertile 
_ plains, hill and dale overspread by woods and corn fields. Good roads go up 
these glens towards Kyle-Rhea, the ferry to Skye; and two roads connect 
the glens respectively. At Invermorriston and Drumnadrochit are good inns. 
“While porphyritic granite prevails in the uplands west of the two principal 
_glens, and in the north-east corner of Urquhart, gneiss prevails in Glen 
_ Morriston; gneiss, serpentine, and granular limestone, jointly occupy about 


spot are remarkably attached to it. This proceeds not from its natural beauties 
‘alone, but also from the interest which the proprietor takes in their welfare. The 
river Enneric flows from the beautiful Loch Meikly, at no very great distance from 
the road, in the Braes of Urquhart, upon the banks of which are some handsome 
houses, The banks of the Coiltie are worthy of a visit. A charming walk of about 
2 miles along these banks conducts to the Fall of Divock, in a most secluded spot. 
The fall is not less than 50 fect, and its numerous breaks make it extremely pictu- 
-resque. At the opening of Glen Urquhart, the lake is at its greatest breadth. Upona 
steep promontory running into the bay, which commands a view of the whole lake, 
stand the dilapidated ruins of Castle Urquhart. This is supposed to have been one of 
the principal seats of the once powerful Cummins. The lake washes the eastern wall 
of the edifice, and the other sides appear to have been fortified with a strong rampart, 
ditch, and drawbridge. When entire, this castle was capable of accommodating a 
_ garrison of 600 men. 
the elegant shrub, Prunus padus or bird cherry, grows here to a great size, 
especially about the house of Polmaily (General Cameron), and more abundantly than 
in any other valley we have seen. Indeed, both the soil and climate appear admirably 
adapted for the rearing of ornamental and fruit trees, and they give birth to an 
exuberant vegetation, especially indicated by the rankness of the stately and gorgeous 
Digitalis lining the road sides, The greater part of Glen Urquhart is in the possession 
of the Grant of Grant or Seafield family, who have a residence in it, called Balmacaan. 
It is a cause of much regret, that the beauty of this charming valley has of late been 
materially impaired by the ruthless sacrifice of the greater part of its fine birch woods, 
and that not only without the slightest benefit, but to the absolute pecuniary loss of 
the noble proprietor, whose forester, in an evil hour, entered into a contract for the 
supply of a quantity of birch, so large, that it is scarcely possible to fulfil it from the 
Seafield estates in this quarter, and by some lamentable oversight, ata price which 
will actually not suffice to pay for the cost of delivery; and this for the most unro- 
mantic purpose of manufacturing bobbins for Glasgow cotton mills!” —Anderson’s 
Guide to the Highlands, p. 151. 

* The dome-shaped Mealfourvounie, which rises almost perpendicularly from the 
lake, to the height of 2700 ft., divides the two glens of Urquhart and Glen Morriston. 
The road passes by the glen at its mouth, the entry into which, on the right, is very 
fine, where the forest trees are in full yigour, and where nature seems to have dis- 
tributed her wild graces with the greatest profusion. It then crosses the river Mor- 
riston, which takes its rise in the distant mountains of Glenshiel and the romantic 
Loch Cluny. The bridge across consists of two arches, Which unite and rest upon a 
rock, rising from the middle of the river, running in two rugged channels, in each of 
which there isa fine cascade. The united stream again hurries on with increasing 
rapidity, until it shoots over a tremendous precipice. Its descent is broken by a pro- 
jecting rock into spray and foam, and falls with deafening sound into a deep and 
gloomy pool, over which frowns Craig Kinian or the Giant's Rock, on the one side, 
and Kinian Muick or the Promontory of the Boar, on the other. Escaping from the 
pool, the river rushes with impetuous fury, and pours its waters into Loch Ness.— 
See Scottish Tourist, pp. 219, 220. 
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4 square miles on one side of Glen Urquhart; and conglomerate and old red 
sandstone, in unconformable and upheaved position, and superincumbent | 
gneiss, occupy the district bordering on Loch Noss, The limestone contains 
asbestos and tremolite, and is burnt for manure.” 

The rivers are the Morriston, Enneric, and Coiltie, all of which fall into Loch 
Ness. Area of par. 300 sq.m. Assess. property in 1815, £6334; in 1842-3, 
£6232, 7s. 7d. Several small villages or hamlets, of which the principal on 
Milnetown. Par. ch. sit. 850; glb. £6; stip, £262,12s. Unap. tnds. £633, 
15s. 9d. Service every third Sab. at Mickle; sit. 250. A missionary at Inver. 
morviston and Toraghoil. Free ch. attend. 1100; Sab. schs. 120. Epis. ch. at 
Corrimony. Pop. in 1841, 3104. In 1849 on p. r. 144; cas. 12; ins. or fat. 
6; orph. ordes.5, Assess. £478, 14s. 1d. Relief of poor on r. £399, 13s. 11d. ; 
cas. £5, 16s.; med. r. £27, 12s.; exp. £45, 12s, 2d.; tot. £478, 14s. 1d. Three 
parish and three private schools, attend. 711. ; 
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GENERAL DESCRIPTION. 


KINGARDINESHIRE or the Mearns,j is situated betwixt 56° 43’ and 57° 

ON. lat., and 1° 47’ and 2° 30’ W. long... It is bounded on the E. by 
the German Ocean, on the N. by Aberdeenshire, and on the §. and W. 
by the county of Angus. In form it resembles a harp, having the lower 
point towards the S. It stretches along the coast, from the Bay of 
Aberdeen to the North Esk River, about 30 miles; and from Dunnottar 
Castle to Mount Battack, its greatest breadth is nearly 20 miles. It 
contains 382 square miles, or 243,444 English acres, of which about 
120,000 are productive. The northern part of the county consists in 
general, like that of Angus, of the mountainous territory formed by the 
tract of the Grampians; but this county not only extends down, on its 
northern side, to the River Dee, which forms a part of its boundary on 
that quarter, but to a certain extent it crosses the Dee; and a piece of 
territory, to the northward of that river, is included in Kincardineshire. 
To the south of the Grampians the country descends into what is here 
provincially termed the How or Hollow of the Mearns, comprising about 
50,000 acres, and which is the eastern termination of Strathmore or the 
Great Strath, which begins at Stonehaven in this county, and extends in 
a south-western direction, with some trifling interruption to the Frith of 
Clyde. The southern side of the county, after passing Strathmore, is 
much diversified with hill and dale, particularly along the banks of the 
North Esk, which divides the county from Angus on the south. Here 


* The Sheriff and Commissary Courts, and Small Debt Courts, are held on 
Wednesday. Places and days of meeting of the Courts under the Small Debt Act— 
At Bervie, on the third Monday of January, April, July, and October. Laurence- 
kirk, on the first Monday of February, June, and October. Durris, on the second 
Monday of February, June, and October, at eleven o'clock forenoon. The depute- 
clerk at Stonehaven, in the absence of the Sheriff-clerk, officiates at these courts. 

+ Kincardineshire has ‘figured very little in history; its peasantry however have 
always been considered an industrious and able race of men. “The Men of the 
Mearns,” is a proyerbial expression of old date. There is also another common say- 
ing, flattering to this people, “ IT ean do fat I dow (can); the men o' the Mearns can 


do nae mair.’ 
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the continuation of the Sidlaw Hills runs, under different names, from the 
banks of the North Esk to the neighbourhood of Stonehaven, and bounds 
Strathmore on the S. or SE. Among the Grampians many mountains 
in this county are of considerable height. That of the greatest altitude 
is Mount Battock, in the parish of Strachan, which is said to be 3465 feet 
above the level of the sea, The principal rivers connected with the county 
are —the Dee, which passes for 8 or 10 miles through the northern 
limb of Kincardineshire; the North Esk, which forms the boundary on 
the 8. W. for about 10 miles; Cowie Water, which falls into the sea at 
Stonehaven, after a course of 10 miles; Carron, which is describable in 
the same terms; Bervie Water, which after a course of 14 or 16 miles, 
discharges itself into the sea at Inyerbervie; and the Luther Water, 
a tributary of the North Esk. The mineralogy of this county is of no 
great importance. In many places, however, there are lime quarries; 
and as the stone is of the best quality, abundance of fuel has been only 
wanting to render them valuable. They are wrought in the parishes of 
Eccleseraig, Laurencekirk, and others. In the parish of Arbuthnot, and 
on the sea-shore near St. Cyrus, beautiful pebbles and fine jaspers are 
found. <A great part of the coast, which is bold and dangerous, consists 
of rocks of that singular character, called breccia or “ plum-pudding stone,” 
having the appearance of loose stones bound together by an artificial 
cement. In the north-eastern quarter of the county, near Aberdeen, 
granite quarries are wrought for exportation. Native iron has been 
found in a field at Balnakettle, and indications of iron-ore are met with 
elsewhere throughout the county. In the vicinity of Cowie pipe clay is 
dug for household purposes. Zeolite is found, and some of the caverns 
on the coast near Stonehouse abound with stalactites. On the sides, and 
towards the bottoms of the hills, where cultivation has taken place, the 
soil is either light or gravelly, and full of small stones; but on the banks 
of the streams and brooks loam commonly preyails. In the level part of 
the county the soil is generally clay, or a deep loam on a clay bottom, 
and towards the Grampian Hills it becomes more gravelly. That stripe 
of fine fertile land, lying along the sea-coast from North Esk River to 
Stonehaven, is for the most part a deep strong loam on a clay bottom, 
but here and there very strong obstinate clays occur. The soil in the 
valley of Strathmore, and that along the coast, admits of nearly a similar 
description ; but in practice it is found that the clays in Strathmore do 
not carry beans even after being properly limed; although the lands 
along the coast, when manured with lime, sea-weeds, or dung from the 
fishing towns, produce abundant crops; the reason of which seems to be, 
that in the interior part of the county the land is of a lighter nature, 
lying upon a cold clay. The coast land is a rich loam, fit for wheat and 
beans. The climate of this county is different in the different districts. 
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The average heat on the east coast, in N. lat. 56° 58’, and 150 feet above 
sea-level, between the years 1805 and 1816, was 43° 8’; the average 
greatest heat, 64° 4’. 

Property is in a few hands; farms are of all sizes;* many small, but 
some from 400 to 500 acres. In 1807 there were estimated to be 1247 
acres under wheat; 9806 ditto under barley; 22,784 ditto under oats; 
1742 ditto under beans and pease; 6142 ditto under turnips; 1160 ditto 
under potatoes (a much greater breadth of potatoes now sown) ; 236 ditto 
under flax; 2619 ditto in fallow; 472 in gardens; and 28,641 under 
artificial grasses, making a grand total of 74,849 acres under cultivation, 
or about 30 per cent. of the entire surface. The natural woods and plan- 
tations were then supposed to cover 17,609 acres. The stock of cattle 
was then also estimated at 24,825 head, of which 6236 were milch cows, 
and 5280 calves; and the sheep stock at 24,957, exclusive of lambs. Of 
the sheep, 21,500 were depastured on the Grampians, and the remainder 
on the lower parts of the county by the coast side and in the Hovw.f 
Land, since that period, has been much improved, and the quantity of 
stock augmented. The same species of live stock are reared as in the 
adjoining counties of Forfar and Aberdeen. The pure short-horned breed 
was introduced by Captain Barelay of Urie, amongst his celebrated stock 
of cattle and sheep. 

The valued rent of the county in 1674 was £74,921 Scots. Assessed 
property in 1815, £94,861; in 1842-3, £142,550. Rent per acre in 
1810-11, 13s. 13d. ; in 1842-3, 10s. 62d. Rental in 1810-11, £159,896; 
in 1842-3, £128,469. The average of the fiar prices from 1844 to 1850, 
both inclusive, was, oatmeal, 16s. 07,d.; white oats without fodder, 19s. 
114d.; ditto with fodder, 27s. 7}$d.; potato oats without fodder, 20s. — 
11,,d.; ditto with fodder, 28s. 8d. ; bear without fodder, 23s. 11}. ; 
ditto with fodder, 30s. 73d.; pease without fodder, 28s. 5;,d.; ditto 
with fodder, 37s. 1,,d.; barley without fodder, 26s. 1;4,d.; ditto with 
fodder, 32s. 91d.; wheat without fodder, 46s. 11,',d. ; ditto with fodder, 
56s. 14d.; beans without fodder, 29s. 1p,d.; ditto with fodder, 38s. 1,4)d. 

The county may be almost said to be exclusively of an agricultural 
character, for though blessed with a sea-coast of 35 miles in extent, it 
possesses no harbour of any eminence, neither have manufactures made a 
great progress in the district. Duck and dowlas linen weaving is carried 
on for the merchants in Aberdeen, Dundee, and Arbroath; there are 
some flax mills, and manufactories of the well known and finely jointed 
wooden snuff boxes which originated in the village of Laurencekirk about 
the year 1790. 

* At the time of passing the Reform Act, the rent of a considerable proportion of 


the tenants was less than £50 per annum. 
t Robertson’s Rural Recollections. 
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The roads are good, and afford easy access to every part of the county, 
which is crossed by the railway to Aberdeen. 
The population in 1801 was 26,349; in 1841, 33,075; and in 1851, 


34,743; males, 17,065; females, 17,678. Inhab. houses, 6678; uninhab. 


ditto, 261; building, 42. 

In 1849 on poor roll, 1319; cas. 270; ins. or fat. 52; orph. or des. 67. 
Total amount received from assessment and other sources, £6650, 2s, 
Expended, £6619, 11s. 94d. 

From the tables of criminal offenders in 1849, reported by her Majesty's 
Advocate for Scotland, there were twenty-six offenders, of whom two 
were tried before the Circuit Court of Justiciary, and fourteen before 
the Sheriff. Of these, one could neither read nor write, and sixteen 
could only read, or read and write imperfectly. 

There are nineteen parishes; and in 1837, at nineteen out of twenty- 
two parish schools, there was an attendance of 931 scholars; and at 
sixty-five out of eighty-five other schools, an attendance of 2122. 

There is one royal burgh— Inverbervie—an inconsiderable place. 
Stonehaven is the chief town; and the principal villages are, Johnshaven, 
Fettercairn, Laurencekirk, Auchinblae, Fordoun, St. Cyrus, Marykirk, 
Drumlithie, &e., and several fishing villages, of which the chief is 
Findon. 

The principal mansions are Inglismaldie, a seat of the Earl of Kintore; 
Arbuthnot House, the seat of Viscount Arbuthnot; Fasque; Durris; Fet- 
teresso Castle; Crathes; Fettercairn House ; Druntochty Castle; Urie; 
Netherby ; Dunnottar House. 

The ruins of the castle of Fenella, Dunnottar, and Kinneff, are in this 
county. 

The county returns an M.P. Constituency in 1851-2, 949. 

See Robertson’s Survey of Kincardineshire; Imrie on the Conglomerate 
of the Grampians, Wern. Mem. vol. i.; and Section of Rocks from Kincar- 
dineshire to the Grampians, Trans. Roy. Soc., Edin., yol. yi. 


PARISH OF ARBUTHNOT*—8 m.S.W. of Stonehaven, bounded on W. by 
Fordoun, or the great hollow of the Mearns, the rivers Bervie and Forthy form- 
ing this line of division; 5 m. long by 44 broad, with an irregular and varied 
surface ; the valley of the Bervie, with its steep wooded banks and the mansions — 
of Arbuthnot and Allardice, being highly picturesque and beautiful. Area, 
9890 ac. of which two-thirds are cultivated. Assess, property in 1815, £5772; 


P ie. Se of Fordoun—Synod of Angus and Mearns. Patron, Master of Arbuthnot. 
. - ervie. 
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in 1842-3, £6592, 9s. 7d. Four heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. Par. eh.* 
sift. 450; glb. £9; stip. £225, Os. 9d.; attend. on 30th March, 1851, 380; Sab. 
schs. 59. Pop. in 1841, 1015. In 1849 on p- r..22; cas. 3; ins. or fat. 1. 
Money reed. £114, 8s, 84d. Expended, £116, 18s. 73d. Par. schm. salary £26, 
and 103 bolls of meal payable by the tenantry; attend. in 1837, 35. Four other 
schs., at two of which attend, 33. The celebrated Dr. Arbuthnot, physician to 
Queen Anne, and one of the triumvirate with Pope and Swift, was born and 


_ edueated in early life here. Arbuthnot gives the title of viscount to an ancient 
family of the same name. 


PARISH OF BANCHORY-DAVENICK{— A inaritime parish 5 m. 8. W. of 
Aberdeen, partly in the Mearns and partly in Aberdeenshire, intersected by 
the Dee, which is crossed by a suspension bridge 305 ft. long, with a bold and 
rocky coast, and a rugged heathy and stony surface, extending about 6 m. along 
the river. Assess. property in 1815, £5312; in 1842-3, £6945, Lis. 3d. Six 
heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. There are three fishing stations—Findon, 
noted for ‘‘ Finnan Haddies,” Portlethen (a station on the Aberdeen Railway), 
and Dounies. Illustrative of the rise in the value of land during the last cen- 
tury, the writer in the Old Statistical Accownt says—* Mr. Fordyce of Ardo, 
one of those braye men who circumnavigated the globe with Lord Anson, and 
‘suffered so many hardships in the service of their country, after accomplishing 
that voyage, returned to Scotland in the year 1744 with the well earned wages 
of his toil, and purchased the estate of Ardo in this parish, where he has resided 
ever since. When he took possession of his estate, he found the mansion house, 
such as it was, with the garden, and about 40 acres of land, in the hands of a 
tenant, who paid about £3, Gs. 8d. sterling annually. Having it in contempla- 
tion at that time to go abroad again, he asked the man if he would renew his 
lease, which was expired, at the annual rent of £5 Sterling, Tis answer was, 
‘Na, by my faith, God has gien me mair wit!’ Mr, Fordyce settled, and em- 
ployed himself in improving the land, which is now in a good state of cultiva- 
tion, and would rent at £1, 5s. an acre.” Par. ch. sit. 900; glb, £13, 16s. &d.; 
stip. £159, 2s. 9d. There is a Chapel of Ease at Portlethen; sit. 460; attend. 
ou 30th March, 1851, 430; Sab. schs. 35. Free ch. attend. on 30th March, 1851, 
220; Sab. schs. 24. Pop. in 1841, 2736. In 1849 on p. r. 108; cas. 36; ims. 
or fat. 3; orph. or des. 7, Assess. £802, 9s. 63d.; other sources, £42, 12s, 1d.; 
tot. £845, 1s. 73d. Relief of poor on r. £357, Is. 2d.; cas, £36, 10s. 63d. ; 
med, r. £23, 8s. Gd.; exp. £79, 9s. 34d. ; tot. £496, 9s. Gd. Par, and three private 
schs. There are some large cairns and the remains of a Druidie temple in par. 


PARISH OF BANCHORY-TARNAN{—On the Dec, 17 m. W.S. W. of 
Aberdeen, a little farther up the river than Banchory-Davenick, having Mid- 
| Mar on N., about 9 m. in extreme length and breadth, with a surface possessed 


* An aisle attached to the ch. forms the mausoleum for the family of Arbuthnot. 
It was built by Alexander Arbuthnot, first Protestant Principal of King’s College, 
Aberdeen, in 1569. 

+ Presb. of Aberdeen—Synod of Aberdeen. Patron, Crown. P.'T. Aberdeen. 

t Presb. of Kincardine O’Neil—Synod of Aberdeen. Patron, Sir A. Burnet of 
Leys, Bart. P. 1. Banchory-Tarnan, 
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of great variety of outline, interspersed with muir ground, covered with heath 
and hills, among which are the long insulated hills of Fare and Kerloack, both 
about 1800 ft. above sea level. The Feugh Water, formed by numerous streams 
which descend from the Grampians, has a velocity more than double that of the 
Dee, and amid bold precipitous wooded banks, dashes over opposing rocks and 
ledges from 15 to 20 ft. high, encircled by extensive woodlands. The Lochs of 
Drum and of Leys, the margin of the latter surrounded by tufts of bog-myrtle, 
and some tall aquatic plants, and a small island which, in the Old Statistical 
Account, is said to be “ artificial, founded on oak piles, with ruins of houses, 
and an oven upon it; but there is no tradition concerning the use which may 
have been made of the ancient structure.” The plan of the buildings may be 
still traced, The banks of the rivers are rich in vegetable productions,* and 
the soil is generally light and not naturally fertile. Area of par. 15,040 Seots 
acres, of which about 6000 are cultivated. Assess. property in 1815, £4366; 
in 1842-3, £7479, 10s. Six heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. The average 
gross amount of raw produce was stated in 1842 to be £27,216, of which £935 
was the produce of woods, and £3122 of the dairy.t Besides the Kirktown of 
Banchory, there is the village of Arbeadie, Par. ch. sit. 1250; glb, £10; stip. 
£287, 10s. 9d.; attend, 640; Sab. schs. 240. Free ch. attend. 600; Sab. schs. 
95. Epis. ch. attend. 30. Pop. in 1841, 2241. In 1849, on p. r. 98; cas. 5; 
ins. or fat. 6; orph. or des. 3. Assess. £410, 16s. 03d.; other sources, £116, 
16s. 63d. ; tot. £527, 12s. 7d. Relief of poor on r. £441, Os, 9d. ; cas. £9, 8s. 2d.; 
med. r. £20; exp. £25, 9s. 9d.; tot. £495, 18s. 8d. Contrast this with the fol- 
lowing statement, ‘ The number of poor now (1842) on the roll has averaged 
since 1838, 65, and the total number relieved annually has been 85. The 
allowance to each in 1840, exclusive of lunatics, was £1, 13s,”{ There are three 
parish schools; attend. in 1837, 90; five private schools, attend. 136. 


PARISH OF BENHOLME§—A maritime par. 10 m. 8. S. W. of Stonehaven, 
3m. long by about an equal breadth, with a surface level on the coast, and in the 
interior consisting of hill and dale, Gourdon Hill rising about 380 ft. above 
sea level. A low lying plain on the shore rises from the sea to a considerable 
height, extending the whole length of par., the surface of which is frequently 
furrowed with high ridges across the slope, indicating the ancient boundary of 
the ocean. The climate is much affected by dense fogs which check vegetation. 
Area 4721 acres, above 4000 acres of which are cultivated. Assessed property 
in 1815, £3957; in 1842-3, £5501, 5s. 11d. Three heritors of £100 Scots 
valued rent. On the sea is the fishing and manufacturing vill. of Johnshayen; 
also the hamlets of Nether Benholme and Upper Benholme. Benholme Tower 
was a stronghold and ancient residence of the Benholmes. About 300 of the pop. 
are employed as weavers. Par. ch. sit. 750; glb. £12, 10s. ; stip. £241, 5s. 8d. 


* The following rare botanical plants are enumerated in the New Stat. Ac., “ Kin- 
eardineshire,” p. 332, Calamintha acinos, Galium erectum, Linnza borealis, Melam- 
phyram sylvaticum, Nuphar pumila, Orchis, Morio, Equisetum mackaii. 

t+ New Stat. Ac., “ Kincardineshire,” p. 353. 

+ New Stat. Ac., “ Kincardineshire,” p. 359. 

§ Presb. of Fordoun~ Synod of Angus and Mearns. Patrons, Lord Cranstoun 
and Scott of Brotherton. P. T. Bervie. 
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Unap. tnds. £24, 9s. Free ch. attend. 320; Sab, schs. 75. U. P. ch. at Johns- 
hayen, attend. 200; Sab. schs. 80. Pop. in 1841, 1648, In 1849 on p. r. 71; 
cas. 17; ins. or fat. 1; orph. or des. 5. Assess. £433, 18s. 14d, Relief of 
poor on r. £359, 4s. 14d.; cas. £9, 6s. 6d.; med. r. £8, 5s. 6d.; exp. £117, 7s. 
Sd.; total, £494, 3s.44d. Par. schm. salary £34; attend. in 1837, 42. Six 
private schs., at four of which attend. 115. There is a par. library and three 
friendly societies. 


PARISH OF BERVIE*—A maritime parish 8} m. S8.S. W. of Stonehaven, 
2m. long by 14 broad, with an area of about 2000 acres, of which about two- 
thirds are cultivated and 100 under wood. Assessed property in 1815, £2467 ; 
in 1842-3, £3343, 13s. 4d. Two heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. The 
royal burgh of Bervie lies at the mouth of the river of that name; and the 
port of Guordon 1 m. 8. Bervie has linen manufactures and an active trade 


_incorn. Mkt. Wednesday; and five annual cattle mkts. The charter consti- 


tuting the burgh was granted in 1343 by David II., who was forced by stress of 
weather to land near heret on his way from England, on which occasion the 
inhabitants treated him with great kindness and hospitality. The burgh 
of Bervie, or Inverbervie, is governed by a provost and fifteen councillors. 
Corporation revenue in 1850-51, £157, 13s. Pop. of burgh in 1851, 934 ; 
males, 452; females, 482; inhab. houses, 171; uninhab. ditto, —; build- 
ing, 1. Bervie is one of the Montrose district of burghs, returning an 
M.P. Constituency in 1851-2, 38. Par, ch, sit. 900; glb. £15; stip. £141, 
12s. 1d. There is also a Free ch. Pop. of par. in 1841, 1342, In 1849 on 
p. r. 32; cas. 4; ins. or fat.1; orph. ordes. 5. Money recd. £164, 8s. 103d. 
Expended, £162, 19s. 5d. Par. schm. salary £29, 18s. 9d., and £2, 2s. 9d. 
in lieu of a garden; attend. in 1837, 41. Six private schools, at five of which 
attend. 122. 


PARISH OF DUNNOTTAR {—On the sea-coast, immediately S. of the river 
Carron, which falls into the sea at Stonehaven, 4} m. long by 3 broad, with an 
irregular and not very productive surface, divided into two equal portions by a 
den or hollow, which is the beginning of the great How of the Mearns, which 
from thence extends across the island, partly under the designation of Strath- 
more. ‘The sea-coast is very bold, especially the rocks of Fowlscleugh (the 
residence of vast flocks of sea-fowl), ranging along the shore for upwards of 
1 mile, and rising to an average height of about 200 feet. In the face of this 
natural rampart are innumerable cavities and natural arches, one of the latter 
being 150 yards long. Above the sandstone, in the interior, trap generally 
prevails, especially in the high ground south of Dunnottar. The boulders in 
the conglomerate are principally granite, gneiss, porphyry, jasper, hornstone, 
quartz, and hornblende. In the interior the rocks are best seen in the gorges 


* Presb. of Fordoun—Synod of Angus and Mearns. Patron, Crown. P; T. Bervie. 
+ The king landed at a bold promontory, called Bervie Brow or Craig David, 
which is on N. side of Bervie Water, in par. of Kimneff, and is seen from the distance 


of 15 leagues at sea. 
+ Presb. of Fordoun— Synod of Angus and Mearns. Patron, Crown. P, T, 


“Stonehaven. 
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of the rivers, where these, escaping from the Grampians, cut across the highly 
inclined sandstone beds. The thick strata of hard compact conglomerate, 
divided by vertical fissures, breaks into huge quadrangular masses, forming lofty. 
precipices and deep ravines, overhung with trees and bushes, which find suffi- 
cient soil in the decomposing rocks.* Near Stonehayen the rocks are red sand- 
stone, with amygdaloid and trap; but immediately north we find strata of 
clay-slate highly inclined, very hard, and far more resembling gneiss or mica- 
slate than the same rock in the south. Area about 13 square miles. Assessed 
property in 1815, £5137 ; in 1842-3, £5768, 7s. 2d. Gross rental about £6500, 
Four heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. The fishing village of Crawton is on 
S. boundary of parish. Stonchayen, 14 miles S. W. of Aberdeen, the capital of 

the county, is at the influx of the Carron and the Cowie to the ocean, in a valley — 
almost narrow enough to be called a glen, and flanked by two ranges of heights, 
the N. one of which is the E. abutment of the Grampians. It consists of an 
old and a new town, connected by a bridge across the Carron. The old town, 
on S. bank, is irregular and ill built; the new town, which has rapidly grown 
up, has many handsome residences; has branches of the Bank of Scotland, the 
Aberdeen Town and County Bank, and the North of Scotland Banking Com- 
pany, and is a station on the Aberdeen Railway. The harbour has been im-. 
proved by the erection of piers, but admits only small vessels. The town has 
thriving herring and haddock fisheries. In 1844 there were 6274 barrels of 
herrings cured, which employed 192 boats and 1593 hands. There are also 
small manufactures of cottons and linens, a distillery, and a brewery; but. the 
chief resources of the inhabitants are in the residence of families possessing pro- 
perty. Pop. of town in 1851, 3240; inhab. houses, 484. About two miles S., 
on a rock projecting into the sea, are the majestic remains of Dunnottar Castle, 
formerly a residence of the Harls Marischal, feudal superiors of Stonchaven, 
The castle covers an area of about 3 acres of ground. It was built, during the 
contention between Bruce and Baliol, by Sir William Keith, the Great Marischal 
of Scotland, but many additions were subsequently made to it. On the land 
side the castle has been rendered inaccessible, except by a narrow, steep, and 
winding path over a deep gully.t In 1296 this castle was taken from the 
English by Sir William Wallace :t it was re-fortified by Edward III. in 1336, 
but was retaken by the Guardian, Sir Andrew Moray. In 1651 the regalia of 
the kingdom were deposited here, to preserve them from the English republican 


* Such scenes may be found along the whole base of the Grampians, as at Fordoun, 
Drumtochty, Pettercairn, and the Burn, in Kincardine; at Gannochy Bridge, Edzel 
Castle, Cortachy, Persie, and Airlie Castle, in Forfarshire. 

71 Notwithstanding the imaccessible and inconvenient situation of the summit of 
this insulated rock, it was at one time occupied as the site of the parish church and 
churchyard, and that at an epoch long before its assumption as a place of warlike 
defence. ' 

¢ © Though the place is almost inaccessible, Wallace and his followers found their 
way into the castle, while the garrison in great terror fled into the church or 
chapel, which was built on the very verge of the precipice. ‘This did not save them ; 
for Wallace caused the church to be set on fire. The terrified garrison, involved in 
the flames, ran, some of them upon the points of the Scottish swords, while others 
threw themselyes over the precipice into the sea, and swam along to the cliffs, where 
they hung like sea-fowl, screaming in vain for mercy and assistance.” — Tales of a 
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army, and a garrison was placed in the castle, under the command of Ogilvy of 
Barras. The garrison held out with great resolution for a long period against 
the English, commanded by Lambert, but was ultimately reduced by famine. 
Previous to this, however, the regalia were conveyed away by stratagem, and 
hid under the pulpit of Kinneff church. Mrs. Grainger, wife of the minister of 
; ‘Kinneff, having obtained permission to visit Mrs. Ogilvy, the governor's lady, 
packed up the crown in some clothes, and carried it out of the castle in her lap, 

1 while her maid carried the sword and sceptre in a bag of flax upon her back, 
At the Restoration, Ogilvy for this good service was made a baronet, and the 

‘ brother of Earl Marischal was created Earl of Kintore; nor were honest Mr. 

Grainger and his wife forgotten. Dunnottar Castle was used as a state prison 
for confining the Covenanters during the reigns of Charles II. and James VII. 
it was dismantled after 1715, on the. attainder of James Earl Marischal. “The 
battlements, with their narrow embrasures, the strong towers and airy turrets, 
fall of loopholes for the archer and musketeer, the hall for the banquet and the 

- cell for the captive, are all alike entire and distinct. Even the iron rings and 
bolts that held the culprits for security or torture, still remain to attest the 
different order of things which once prevailed in this country. Many a sigh 
has been sent from the profound bosom of this vast rock— many a despairing 
glance has wandered hence over the boundless wave —and many a heart has 
there sunk rejoicing into eternal sleep.”* 

- Par. ch. glb. £8; stip. £232, 19s, 10d. Free ch. attend. from 450 to 500; 
‘Sab. schs. 165. Epis. ch. attend. 220; Sab. schs. 50 to 60. U. P. ch. attend. 
on 30th March, 1851 —forenoon, 170; evening, 250; Sab. schs. 102. Pop. in 
1841, 1873. In 1849 on p. r. S8; casual, 73; ins. or fat. 3; orph. or des. 4. 


Grandfather. Blind Harry’s account of this achievement presents a vivid picture of 
the scene — 

“The Englishmen, that durst them not abide, 
Before the host full fear’dly forth they flee 
To Dunnoter, a swake within the sea. 
No further they might win out of the land— 
They ’sembled there while they were four thousand, 
Ran to the kirk, ween’d girth to have tane, 
The lave remained upon the Rock of Stane. 
The bishop then began to treaty ma, 
Their lives to get, out of the land to ga; 
But they were rude, and durst not well afly; 
Wallace in fire gart set all hastily, 
Burnt up the kirk, and all that was therein, 
Attour the rock, the lave ran with great din; 
Some hung on crags, right dolefully to dee ; 
Some lap, some fell, some fluttered in the sea; 
No Southern in life was left in that hold, 
And them within they burnt to powder cold. 
When this was done, feil fell on their knees down, 
As the bishop asked absolution. 
When Wallace lengh, said, I forgive you all; 
Are ye war men? repent ye for so small? 
They rued not us into the toun of Air, 
Our true barons when they hanged there.” 

* A Summer Ranble ia the Highlands. 
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Money received, £468, 6s. 73d. Expended, £395, 15s. 5d. Par. schm. salary, _ 
maximum ; attend. in 1837, 34. A private school in the old town; attend. 35, 
A free school, endowed by a person named Donaldson in the new town, and 
also several private schools. : 
PARISH OF DURRIS*—10 m. N. W. of Stonehaven on S. bank of the Dee, 
from which it extends S. to the Grampians, 7 m. long by from 34 to 53 broad, 
with considerable extent of haugh land near the river, but towards S. the hills 
of Cairnmonearn, Mindernal, Mount Glowar, and Craigbeg, rise about 1200 feet 
above sea level. Area 25 sq. m., of which about 4300 are in tillage and 1200 
planted. Assess. property in 1842-3, £3778, 6s. 2d. One heritor of £100 
Scots valued rent. Three annual cattle fairs. Par. ch. sit: 570; glb. £16; 
stip. £158, 6s. 7d.; attend. 350, Pop. in 1841,1109. In 1849 on p.r. 42; 
cas. 4; ins. or fat. 1; orph. or des. 7. Assess. £94, 6s. 6d.; other sources, £23, 
7s. 3d.; tot. £117, 13s. 9d. Relief of poor on r. £133, 19s. 1d.; eas. £3, Los. 
6d.; med. r. £7, 1s. Sd.; exp. £5, 7s. 2d.; total, £150, 3s. 5d. Par. sehm. 
salary £29; attend. in 1837, 52, A private school, attend. 39. : 


PARISH OF FETTERCAIRN t—On the North Esk, 12 m. N. N. W.of Mon- 
trose, extending from the slopes of the N. E. Grampians into the Howe of the 
Mearns, 8 m. long by 4} broad, with a surface of 14,360 ac., of which about 
one-half are in tillage, well enclosed and cultivated, and about 2200 ac. of wood; 
the utmost elevation of parish not exceeding 1750 feet. The North Esk is 
crossed by a romantic bridge, called Gannachy Bridge, forming the communi- 
cation between Fettercairm and Edzell in Forfarshire, consisting of one arch, 
30 feet high and 52 wide. Assessed property in 1815, £6737; in 1842-3, 
£9106, 10s. 1d. Nine heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. A club, compre- 
hending the pars, of Fettercairn, Fordoun, Laurencekirk, and Marykirk, for 
the promotion of agriculture, was established in 1826, and is called “ The 
Fettercairn Club.” The village of Fettercairn and Fettercairn House are 
situated on the Esk. At Arnhall is asmall woollen carding and manufacturing 
establishment ; and at Nethermill, near the village, is a distillery. About 14 m. 
N. W. of village stands Fasque House, of the castellated form, commanding 
extensive views, with a loch covering about 20 ac. One m. W. of yill. is a very 
ancient ruin, called “ Fenella’s Castle,” in which Kenneth III. is said to have 
been murdered in the tenth century.[ Par. ch. sit. 900; glb. £20; stip. 


* Presb. of Aberdeen— Synod of Aberdeen. Patron, Mactier of Durris. P. 'T. 
Aberdeen. 

+ Presb. of Fordoun—Synod of Angus and Mearns. Patron, Crown. P. T. Fet- 
tereairn. 

| The common story of his death, given by such writers as Fordoun and Beethius, 
is this — Having excited the implacable hatred of a powerful lady, named Fenella, by 
killing her son in a rebellion, she put on a courteous face, and invited him to her — 
castle, where she had prepared a singular engine for the purpose of putting him to death. 
This engine consisted of a brass statue which threw out arrows when a golden apple 
was taken from its hand. The lady Fenella, under the pretence of amusing the King 
with the curiosities of her clegant residence, conducted him to one of its towers, where 
in the midst of an upper apartment, and surrounded by splendid drapery and curious 
sculptures, stood the infernal machine. Here she courteously invited his Majesty to 
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pia 6s. 8d. Unap. tnds. £145, 6s, 2d. There is also a Free ch. Epis. ch. 
attend. 50. Pop. in 1841, 1793. In 1849 on p. r. 67; cas. 1; ins. or fat.1; 
orph. or des. 1, Assess. £359, Os. 4d.; other sources, £15, 7s. 6d.; tot. £374, 
7s. 10d. Relief of poor on r. £345, 6s. 53d.; cas, 15s,; med. r. £17, 1s. 8d.; 
exp. £31, lis, 4d.; tot. £394, 18s. 5}d. Par. schm, salary, maximum ; attend. 
in 1837, 50 to 70. Five other schools, attend. 208. 


PARISH OF FETTERESSO*—A maritime parish, immediately N. of Stone- 
hayen, 10 m. long by 5 to 7 broad, with an area of 24,950 ac., 8000 of which 
are arable. Much of the soil is however moss upon a hard stony bottom, and 

ee and bleak, but planted to some extent with thriving trees. The coast is 
bold and rocky. At Carron Point the rock is of a light green colour, resembling 
chlorite slate, and contains veins of iron hematite. It is soon followed by mica- 
slate, and this by gneiss near Skateraw, though the former occasionally occurs 
to Port Lethen, and more rarely even to Aberdeen, At Stranathro harbour, 
the gneiss is covered by red sandstone, the most northern in this county; and 
at the Mill of Muchalls, is crossed by a dike of red felspar some hundred yards 
thick. The Carron and Cowie drain the district, on the former of which is 
Fetteresso, once the residence of the Marischal family ; and near the former is 
the house of Urie (—— Barclay, Esq.) with its extensive park and venerable 
_ trees. Assessed property in 1815, £12,018; in 1842-3, £19,209, 9s. 2d.; of 
_ which the land rental may be stated at from £16,500 to £17,000. Ten heritors 
of £100 Scots valued rent, There are four fishing stations, Cowie, Stranathro, 
- Muchalls, a station on Aberdeen Railway, and Skateraw. Besides the Kirktown 
there is the village of Seaton in N. part of par., and part of the new town of 

Stonehayen lies within parish. Par. ch. sit. 1400; glb. £16; stip. £256, 10s. ; 
attend. above 1300; Sab. schs. on roll, 184. Unap, tnds. £334, 16s. 10d. 
Chapel of Ease at Cokney; sit. 421; attend, 800; Sab. schs. 130. There 
is an Epis. ch. at Muchalls; sit. 176; attend. 120. Pop. in 1841, 5212. In 

1849 on p. r. 222; cas. 87; ins. or fat. 6; orph. or des. 11. Assess. £929, 
14s. 314.; other sources, £51, 16s. 83d.; tot, £981, 11s. Relief of poor on 
yr. £926, 4s. 8d.; cas. £81, 18s. 5d.; med. r. £27, lis. lld.; exp. £104, 11s. 
8d.; tot. £1140, 10s. 3d. Two par. schs.; one at Fetteresso, salary, maxi- 
mum; attend. in 1837, 45; one at Cokney, salary £17, 2s.; attend. 40. 
Eight private schools, at seven of which attend. 353. A Roman camp and 
seyeral Druidical remains are in this parish. 


PARISH OF FORDOUN+—10 m. W.S. W. of Stonehaven, lying partly in 
the N. E. Grampians, and partly in the Howe of the Mearns, 10 m. long by 5 


take the apple, and the King, amused with the conceit, put forth his hand and did so, 
when instantly he was pierced with arrows, and mortally wounded. When she saw 
her project successful, Fenella descended the stair, left the castle, and soon secured her- 
self from the vengeance of the King’s attendants, who as Bellendean says—“ having 
brak the dure, found him bullerand in his blude.”— Vide post, p. 588. 

* Presb. of Fordoun— Synod of Angus and Mearns. Patron, Crown. P. T, Stone- 
haven. 
+ Presb. of Fordoun—Synod of Angus and Mearns. Patron, Crown, P. T, 


Auchinblae. 
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to 7 broad, which is called the Brae district, consisting of glens or valleys, pos- 
sessing a thin soil; the appearance of the How presenting a fertile aspeet and 
rich cultivation. Area about 44 sq. miles, of which nearly 12,000 are arable, 
and above 2000 under wood, laid out in picturesque strips. Assessed property 
in 1815, £9010; in 1842-3, £12,967, 2s. 4d, Thirteen heritors of £100 Scots 
valued rent. The small hamlet of Kincardine, 15 m. S. W. of Stonehayen, 
gaye name to the county, of which before the reign of James VI. it was the 
chief town, Remains of its palace, the principal residence of Kenneth ITI. and 
from which he was inveigled to the Castle of Fenella,* are still visible. About 
4m. to N. E. is the Kirktown of Fordoun, supposed to be the birthplace of the 
historian Fordoun, author of Scoti-Chronicon, situated upon a lofty terrace, 
overlooking the romantic ravine formed by the Luther Water, and a station on 
the Aberdeen Railway. On the other side of the stream, amid fine hanging 
woods, stands the vill. of Auchinblae, where there is a flax mill; and 2 m, N. 
of it is held, in July, Paldy fair, for sale of cattle, sheep, and horses. Several — 
of pop. are employed as weavers. Par. ch. sit. 1250; glib. £6; stip. £257, 12s. 2d.; 
attend. 1100; Sab. schs. 200 to 250. Unap. tnds, £160, 17s. 9d. Free ch. 
attend. 450; Sab. schs. 180. Pop. in 1841, 2342. In 1849 on p. r. 99; cas. 7; 
ins. or fat. 2; orph. or des. 2. Assess, £414; other sources, £5, 14s. 114d. ; 
total, £419, 14s. 114d. Relief of poor on r. £546, 14s. 24d.; cas. £5, 7s.; med. 
r. £27, 2s. JAd.: exp. £30, 3s. 103d.; total, £409, 7s. 21d, Par. schm. salary 
£35, 12s. 1ld.; attend. in 1837, 54. Five private schools, at four of which 
attend. 129. Lord Monboddo, one of the Judges in Court of Session, and an 
eccentric writer on metaphysies and the origin and progress of languages, was 
a native of this parish; and Beattie was, at one time, its schoolmaster. 


PARISH OF GARVOCKt—10 m. N. of Montrose, 6 m. long by 33 broad, 
and intersected by the range of the Garvock Hills, the central part being a 
large basin or howe, comprising about 3700 acres, surrounded on all sides by 
rising grounds, except a narrow pass towards S. E. through the romantic ra- 
vine of Den-Fenel, to which it is said Fenella retreated after the murder of 
Kenneth III.{ Beryie Water crosses the par. Tradition relates, that Garvock 
was once a forest belonging to the Earl Marischal, used by him as a hunting 
park, and there are still some remains to be traced of what is called the Deer 
Dike. Area of parish about 8000 acres, of which about 3600 are cultivated. 
Assessed property in 1815, £2466: in 1842-3, £3284, 18s, 1ld. Seven heritors 
of £100 Scots valued rent. Guarvock has long been famed for its dairy produce. 
Par. ch, sit, 300; glb. £12; stip. £177, 11s. 9d.; attend, 120; Sab. schs. 26. 
Pop. in 1841, 446. In 1849 on p. r. 10, Money recd, £15, 14s. 3d. Ex- 
pended, £35, 7s. 6d. Par. schm, salary £31; attend. in 1837, 40. A private 
sch., attend. 115. In this parish, about the year 1420, one Melville, laird of 
Glenbervie, had offended the surrounding lairds, one of whom made repeated 
complaints to James I., who in a fit of impatience said, “‘ Sorrow gin that Sheriff 


. 


* Vide ante, p. 586 note. 


t Presb. of Fordoun—Synod of Angus and Mearns. Patron, Crown. P. 1. 
Laurencekirk. 


t Viele ante, p. 546 note. 
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ere sodden and supped in brie.” These savage men immediately took the 
‘King at his word, made no reply, but withdrew, decoyed Melville to a deer 
hunt, where they had a large kettle of boiling water, into which they threw 
their victim, and after the body was boiled or ‘ sodden,” they each swallowed a 


_spoontil of the soup [ 


__ PARISH OF GLENBERVIE*—8 m. W.S. W. of Stonehaven, 6 m. long by 
broad, the N, division of par. lying partly among the Grampians, the lower 
tions being fertile, and diversified by sloping banks and swelling grounds. 
There is however a large proportion of bleak heathy soil and copsewood ; the 
whole area being 14,000 acres, of which only 5000 are cultivated. The river 
vie bounds, and the Carron and Cowie (which rises in parish) flow through 
the district. Assessed property in 1515, £3185; in 1842-3, £5146, 18s. 6d. 
Six heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. The hamlet of Glenbervie is a barony. 
The vill. of Drumlithie is a station on Aberdeen Railway, and inhabited chiefly 
‘by weavers. Par. ch. sit. 720; glb. £7, 5s.; stip. £231, 3s. 3d. Average 
‘number of communicants from 1844 to 1850 inclusive, 572. Free ch. attend. 
m 150 to 175; Sab. schs. 31.t There is also an Epis. ch. at Drumlithie. 
yp. in 1841, 1296. In 1849 on p. r. 46; ins. or fat. 1; orph. or des. 3. 
Money reed. £152, 17s. 53d. Expended, £147, 15s. 6d. Par. schm. salary, 
£30; attend. in 1837, 33. Three private schools. 
_ PARISH OF KINNEFF+—6 m. 5. of Stonehaven, on the sea-coast, which is 
very bold and rocky, with perpendicular cliffs from 180 to 200 feet, with a 
fertile and loamy soil along the beach, but of inferior value on the other side of 
the hill of Slains, beyond which lies the “ land of Barras,” a district “‘ where,” 
‘says the New Stat. Ac..§ “ the effects of recent agricultural improvement are 
_yery marked.” Area 6408 acres, of which five-sixths are in tillage. Assessed 
_-property in 1815, £5490; in 1842-3, £6122, 1s. 8d. Eight heritors of £100 
Scots valued rent. Fishing vills.—Gaphill, Caterline, and Shieldhill. Par. ch.|} 
sit. 412; glb. £28; stip. £240, 6s. Sd. ; communicants, 327; Sab. schs. about 
60. Free ch. attend. on 30th March, 1551, 270; Sab. schs., upwards of 60. 
“Pop. in 1841, 1029. In 1849 on p. r, 16; cas. 4; ins. or fat. 3; orph. or 
des. 4. Money reed. £154, 5s. 63d. Expended, £159, 15s. 7 d. Par. schm. 
salary, maximum ; attend. in 1837, 39. Three private schools, at two of 
whieh attend. 67. 


* Presb. of Fordoun —Synod of Angus and Mearns. Patron, Nicolson of Glen- 
bervie. P. T. Stonehaven. ; 

+ “Igive the average only for six months, asthe church was only opened six months 
ago, after being rebuilt, which operation affected the attendance both of the congrega- 
dion and Sabbath school very considerably during the previous six months.” —Note by 
Glerguman. : [ 

+ Presb. of Fordoun— Synod of Angus and Mearns. Patron, Crown. P.T. Bervie. 

§ “ Kincardineshire,” p. 310. 

|| The regalia of Scotland were, during the invasion of Cromwell, long safely con- 
cealed under the pulpit in this church. Vide ante, p. 585. Dr. John Arbuthnot, the 
friend of Pope and Swift, lived long here with his father, who was parish minister of 


Kinneff. 
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PARISH OF LAURENCEKIRK*—In the Howe of the Mearns, 4 m. long by 
33 broad, consisting of one long ridge, extending longitudinally from E. to W.. 
and sloping gently in picturesque undulations to its N. and 8. extremities; the — 
Luther running through parish, which is also watered by numerous small 
brooks. The haugh ground near the river is a deep and fertile clay loam, but 
to the N. is cold and moorish. Area, 5400 acres, which are nearly all in a 
high state of cultivation, with some 350 acres of larch and fir trees. Assessed 
property in 1815, £5272; in 1842-3, £7388, 9s. 6d. Four heritors of £100 
Scots valued rent. Laurencekirk is a burgh of barony, the inhabitants being 
chiefly employed in linen weaving and in the manufacture of snuff-boxes, It 
was the birthplace of Dr. James Beattie; Ruddiman, the grammarian, was 
parish schoolmaster; and Lord Gardenstone, one of the Lords of Session, was 
in 1765, the promoter of great improvements in the parish, both in its agricul- 
tural, manufacturing, and social interests. His Lordship established the 
“ Public Library of Laurencekirk,” built a commodious inn, procured for the 
place the privileges of a burgh, and took such an active interest in its pros- 
perity, that he addressed a “ Letter to the people of Laurencekirk,” exhorting 
them to habits of industry, frugality, and sobriety. Laurencekirk is a station 
on the Aberdeen line of Railway. The meetings of the Mearnshire Farmers’ 
Society are held here. Par. ch. sit. 766; glb. £20; stip. £241, 3s, 7d. Unap. 
tnds. £34, 19s. 5d.; attend. on 30th March, 1851, forenoon, 582; afternoon, 
225; Sab. schs. 59. Free ch. attend. 220; Sab. schs. 50. There are also an _ 
Epis. ch. and a Berean congregation. Pop. in 1841, 1904. In 1849 on p.r. 

94; cas.13. Assess. £357; other sources, £26, 8s.; total, £383, 8s. Relief 
of poor on r. £387, lls. 7d.; cas. £7, 1s. Sd.; med. r. £17, 11s. 3d.; exp. 
£27, 0s. 11d.; total, £439, 5s. 5d. Par. schm. salary, £20 in money, with 
10 bolls 2 pecks of meal; attend. in 1837, 70. Five private schools, attend. 
128. Besides the library mentioned above, there is a parish library, and a 
valuable collection of above 1000 vols. belonging to the Episcopal clergy of the 
diocese of Brechin. a 


PARISH OF MARYCULTER+—On S. bank of the Dee, opposite Peterculter, 
6 m. long by 2 broad, with a rocky and stony surface, which has been greatly 
modified by improvements. Even the haughs on the river side are thin, and 
most other parts are mossy and swampy. ‘The district is however embellished 
by plantations, which extend to above 1000 acres. Area, 8500 acres, of which 
above 4000 are waste. Assessed property in 1815, £1911; in 1842-3, £4513, 
8s. 8d. Six heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. Maryculter is 8 m. 8. W. of 
Aberdeen. Par. ch, sit. 450; glb. £20; stip. £171, 12s. 2d. Average number 
of communicants for the last three years ending March, 1851, 328. There is 
also a Free ch. Pop. in 1841, 991. In 1849 on p.r. 26; cas. 1. Money 
reed. £54, 17s. 13d. Expended, £101, 19s. 634. Par. schm. salary, £30; 
attend. in 1837, 74. Four private schs.; attend. 44. At Blairs, near the Dee, 


_* Presb. of Fordoun—Synod of Angus and Mearns. Patron, St. Mary’s College, 
St. Andrews, P. T. Laurencekirk. 


t+ Presb. of Aberdeen —Synod of Aberdeen. Patron, Duff of Fetteresso. P. T. 
Aberdeen, 
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is the Rom. Cath. College of St. Mary's for divinity students, endowed by the 
munificent Mr. Menzies of Pitfodels. The average attendance is 40. 


_ PARISH OF MARYKIRK *—On the N. bank of the North Esk, at the extre- 
mity of the Howe of the Mearns, 4 m. long by 3% broad, with a level and 
arable surface, covered with a variety of fine plantations, mansion-houses, and 
lawns, the chief of which are, Inglismaldie, one of the seats of the Earl of Kin- 
tore, Thornton Castle, Hatton, and Balmakewan. The Luther intersects par. 
Area 7591 acres. Assessed property in 1815, £6539; in 1842-3, £7988, 3s. 
2d. Seven heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. Two vills.—Marykirk and 
Luthermoor, the latter of which is inhabited by about 200 weavers. Marykirk 
_isastation on the Aberdeen Railway. There is a flax mill at Caldham em- 
ploying from sixty to eighty hands. Par. ch. sit. 638; glb. £8; stip. £246, 6s. 
ld. Unap. college tnds. £12], 4s. 10d. Free ch. attend. about 200; Sab. schs. 
about 47. An U.P. ch. at Muirton; sit. 430; attend. 300; Sab.schs. 100, A 
Cong. ch. at Sauchieburn. Pop. in 1841, 2387. In 1849 on p. r. 115; cas. 13; 
ins. or fat. 9; orph. or des. 3. Assess. £604, 14s, 43d.; other sources, £8, 1s. 
7a. 5 total, £612, 15s, 113d. Relief of poor on r. £505, 15s. 11d.; cas, £14, 
‘is, 93d.; med. r. £26, 13s. 11d.; exp. £55, 9s. 7d.; total, £602, 11s. 214. 
Par. schm. salary £30; attend, in 1837, 87. Six private schools, at four of 
which attend 163. 


PARISH OF NIGGt—At the extreme N.E. corner of the county, bounded 
_ by the Dee on N., 4 m. long by 2} broad, with a soil for the most part of black 
~ loam, nearly half of the surface of the whole parish consisting of a wild tract of 
moss and heath, intermixed with masses of stones. Lorstown Loch covers 
some 30 acres, The surface is comparatively level, rising towards N. in a con- 
siderable eminence, called the Hill of Nigg. To the sea there is a bold breast 
_of rock 60 to 80 feet high, covered with grass and herbage, from which rises a 
gently graduated ascent, arable from the top of the rock to some distance, from 
the summit of which goes off a heathy ridge of hill, about 200 feet above sea 
level, on which are two huge cairns, which serye as landmarks off at sea. 
Along the rocky coast are several harbours, and creeks or bays—Cove Har- 
hour, Alton’s Harbour, and Burnbank Harbour. The Bay of Nigg is semi- 
circular; and N. of it Grey Hope Bay, where the Greenland ship Oscar was 
lost in 1815, close to the Girdleness Lighthouse. North of the Cove veins or 
beds of yellowish-red felspar occur, 10 to 15 feet thick, lying conformable to the 
gneiss, along with which it has undergone some changes of elevation, as seen in 
the slips common to both. Near the Cove granite of moderate grain is quarried ; 
and the same rock oceurs frequently in veins along the coast, and also in large 
masses in the hills between this and the Dee. The stratification of the gneiss 
is far from being distinct; but its connection with the granite is well seen in 
many places, especially in the promontories of Gregness and Girdleness, 8. and 
N. of Nigg Bay. Here some veins are seen of pure quartz, and others of pure 


* Presb. of Fordoun — Synod of Angus and Mearns. Patron, Crombie of Thornton. 


P. T, Montrose. 
+ Presb. of Aberdeen— Synod of Aberdeen. Patron, Crown. P. T. Aberdeen. 


? Two fixed lights. Lat. 57° 8’ N., long. 2° 3’ W. 
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felspar; but these unite and acquire mica, when granite is the result. The 
veins of red felspar seem to have a great tendency to become granitic, showing 
the evanescent line that separates the granite from the felspar porphyries both 
of the S. and N. Augitic rocks are very rare, but boulders of them are found 
on the hills; and one remarkable vein of greenstone, separating into columnar 
concretions near Gregness, runs like a causeway out into the sea, but is soon — 
lost below the soil in the interior. The whole of this coast, S. of Aberdeen, is” 
highly interesting, both for the primary rocks, and as exhibiting clearly the 
influence of modern causes of change in the lofty cliffs, ent into deep ravines, 
fissures, and caves, and defended by numerous outlying masses, showing, in 
their rude fantastic forms, the various powers of resistance in their materials, 

and marking at least one former line of coast beyond the present. Area of par. 
3376 acres. Assessed property in 1815, £2621; in 1842-3, £6418, 14s, 44, 

Average rent of arable land, £3, 10s. to £4, 4s. Tight heritors of £100 Scots 
valued rent. Principal vills.—Cove, Torry, and Burnbank, inhabited chiefly 

by fishermen, and Charlestown. Cove is a station on the Aberdeen Railway. 

Par. ch, sit. 900; glb. £27, 15s. ; stip. £160, 2s. Pop. in 1841, 1642. In 1849 
on p.r. 60; cas. 3; ins. or fat. 1; orph. or des. 2, Assess, £251, 8s. 23d.; 

other sources, 4s.; total, £251, 12s. 24d. Relief of poor on r. £206, 19s. Sd.3_ 
cas. £4, 6s. 93d.; med. r. £12, 128.; exp. £26, Os. 43d.; total, £249, 18s. 10d. 

Par. schm. salary £30; attend. in 1837, 49. Three private schools, attend, 

149. On the haugh opposite to Aberdeen, are the ruins of a structure that 

belonged to the Abbot of Arbroath, called “ Abbot’s Walls.” 


PARISH OF SAINT CYRUS OR ECCLESCRAIG*—On the sea, 5} m. N.N.E. 
of Montrose, 5 m. long by 3 broad, bounded by the North Esk on the W. with 
a tolerably level surface, intersected by several dens and rivulets, the chain of 
low hills lying between the valley of the Mearns and the sea passing through 
parish. The burn of Den-Fenel forms a cascade of singular beauty, in a per- 
pendicular leap of 65 feet, amid the gush of waters through the rocky chasms 
surmounted by the dark foliage of the embankments, The rocks are the old 
red sandstone and trap. Fossil plants have been recently found in the grey 
sandstones of Canterland Den. The trap is principally greenstone, amygdaloid, 
and claystone ; and it is thought that igneous formations will be found covering 
far more of this district than is generally supposed. Area about 8500 acres, of 
which more than three-fourths are arable. Assessed property in 1815, £10,039; 
in 1842-3, £14,034, &s. 8d., of which the salmon fisheries produce nearly £3000. 
Nine heritors of £100 Scots valued rent, Two vills.—Milton and St. Cyrus; 
with Burnside and Roadside, a line of cottages a short distance from the Kirk- 
town. ‘The ruins of the Kaim of Mathers, an ancient residence, used as a place 
of retreat by the ancestors of Barclay of Urie, in the time of James I. stand 
on a peninsulated perpendicular rock, the base of which is washed by the sea. 
The castles of Morphy and Lauriston are also ancient buildings, the former 
of which sustained suceessive sieges in the tenth century by the troops of 
Edward TI. Par. ch. glh. £11; stip. £256,10s. Unap. tnds. £121, 4s. 10d. 
Free ch. attend. 425; Sab. schs. 200. Pop. in 1841,1600. In 1849,o0n p.r. 70; 


* Presb. of Fordoun — Synod of Angus and Mearns. Patron, Crown. P.T. Bervie. 
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‘ins. or fat. 2; orph. or des. 2. Assess. £303, 17s. 7d.; other sources, £33, 6s. 
“11d.; total, £237, 4s, 6d. Expended, £385, 4s. 6d. Besides parish, there are 
six private schools and a parish library. 


PARISH OF STRACHAN *—14 m. N. W. of Stonehaven, 12 m. long by 5 to 
9 broad, the greater proportion of surface consisting of wild uplands and a mass 
of hills belonging to the Grampian range, Mount Battock, on W. boundary, 
towering to an elevation of 3465 feet above sea level, and Klochnabane (2370 
feet) and Kerlock (1890 feet) respectively, diverging in the direction of Stone- 
haven and Girdleness. To N. towards the Dee, the land lies low, and is well 
cultivated and planted. Dye Water rises on S. side of Mount Battock, and is 
joined by the Aen and Feugh, and together drain parish. The summit of 
j Mount Battock consists of coarse-grained granite, with short and crystallized 
-felspar ; the southern declivity of gneiss, mica-slate, and a rock of quartz and 
_ shorl with a little hornblende. Dikes, sometimes 60 feet wide, of a reddish- 
brown or ferruginous porphyry, cross the strata from N. to S., and consequently 
nearly at right angles both to their direction and to that of the chain. The 
base, indurated and coarse grained, contains, besides crystals of felspar, amor- 
_ phous particles of quartz. The dikes are nearly vertical, remarkably uniform 
in breadth and direction, and easily traced, as their surface is bare, and covered 
by oblong blocks like those found in granite. Area, 40,230 acres, of which 
little more than 3000 are arable. Assessed property in 1815, £2029; in 1842-3, 
£2905, 10s. 8d. Three heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. Par. ch. sit. 500 ; 
glib. £7, 10s.; stip. £158, 6s. 5d.; attend. 240; Sab. schs. 50. Free =. attend. 
300; Sab. schs. 150, Pop. in 1541, 944, In 1849 on p. r. 34; cas. 2; ins. or 
fat. 3. Money received; £240, 2s. 103d. Expended, £240, 9s, 44d. Par. schm. 
salary, maximum ; attend. in 1837, 156. Two private schools, attend. 44, Two 
4 ‘public libraries. Dr, Reid, professor of moral philosophy in Glasgow University, 
was the son of the Rey. Lewis Reid, parish minister of Strachan, and was 

born here in 1710. 


2 Presb. of Kincardine O’Neil— Synod of Aberdeen. Patron, Sir James Carnegie, 
Bart. P. T. Banchory-Tarnan. 
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KINROSS-SHIRE, 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION.* 


Tue county of Kinross is bounded on E. and S. by the county of Fife, 
and on W. and N. by Perthshire. It is one of the smallest counties of 
Scotland, its area being 70 sq. m. or 45,000 acres, of which about 30,000 
are arable, 3000 wood, and 4500 water, consisting principally of Loch 
Leven. The surface of the county is greatly varied. The middle portion, 
which in point of extent comprehends about one-half of the whole, 
occupies a situation comparatively low, and may be considered as a kind 
of plain or flat, slightly varied with swells of gentle rising grounds. The 
boundaries of the county in every direction are hilly, or formed of a 
higher land than the vale of Kinross, with one exception only, at the 
narrow passage on the eastern extremity of the county, where the river 
Leven issues from the celebrated loch of that name, The Ochil Hills 
form the northern boundary of Kinross-shire; the Cleish Hills, the 
southern; and Benartie Hill, and the West Lomond or Bishop’s Hill, as 
it is called, bound it on the east and south-east quarters. The sides of 
these hills, which face the central part of the county, are for the most part 
excellent pastures, which generally retain a beautiful verdure, patches of 
moorland occurring only near their summits. In the interior and higher 
part of the Ochils however heath becomes more abundant. The general 
figure of the county is somewhat circular, although the line of its boundary 
is yery irregular. Within the recollection of persons of middle life, few 
districts were worse cultivated or less profitable than Kinross-shire; but 
now the agriculture, the mode of draining, enclosing, and planting, can 
vie with those of Fife or most other places. Loch Leven lies at the east 
end of the wide vale of the shire, and is emptied by a small river of the 
same name, which pursues an easterly course through Fife. By its recent 


* The Sheriff Court for the county is held weekly on Tuesday; the Sheriff Small 
Debt Court every Tuesday during Session; and once a fortnight, or oftener if 
required, during vacation. Quarter Sessions are held on the first Tuesday of March, 
May, and August, and the last Tuesday of October. 
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artial drainage a considerable addition of land has been acquired, but 
generally of a poor quality. The mineralogy of this county is not a 
subject of great importance. Whinstone is found ina variety of situa- 
tions, and freestone of the best quality abounds. Limestone likewise has 
_ been discovered in abundance and wrought. There are no coal works 
established i in the county. In the higher ; grounds the climate is cold and 
wet. This is owing to the elevation of the land, and chiefly to the hills, 
which attract the clouds and vapours in their course. Frost sets in some- 
what more early and continues longer than in the adjacent districts to 
the south. The parish of Portmoak is in some degree sheltered from the 
cold easterly winds, which in the spring season are severely felt upon the 
‘south and east coasts of Fife; but it is exposed to the north-west winds, 
which blowing across the Ochil Hills, covered with snow, and along the 
‘surface of the loch, become intensely cold. On the whole, however, 
secdtime and harvest are here as early as in the neighbouring districts, 
and the climate is abundantly salubrious. The crops cultivated in this 
e ‘eounty are chiefly oats, barley, and pease. Wheat is seldom sown. 

Artificial grasses, consisting of clover and rye-grass, are also cultivated. 

‘Considerable attention bust lately been paid to turnips; but potatoes are 
far more generally reared as a fallow crop. Property is yery much sub- 
i livided, and mostly occupied by resident owners, feuars of the estate of 
Ki ross. ‘The yalued rent of the county in 1674 was £20,250 Seots. 

Assessed property in 1815, £25,805; in 1842-3, £43,941. Rent per 

aere in 1810-11, 9s. 103d.; in 1842-3, 16s, 103d. Gross rental in 
1810-11, £22,753; in 1842-3, £38,892. Average of fiar prices from 
1844 to 1850, both inclusive—wheat 39s. 77d.; barley Ist, 27s. 5$d. ; 

do. 2nd, 24s. 8!d.; white oats Ist, 20s. 11d.; do. 2nd, 18s. 84d. ; pease 
and beans, 30s. ; oatmeal, 16s. 54d. 

J The manufactures of the district are unimportant. The Great North 

Road intersects the county. 

The pop. in 1801, was 6725; in 1831, 9072; in 1841, 8763; and in 
(1851, 8913; males, 4291; females, 4622. Inhab. houses, 1666; uninhab. 
ditto, 66 ; building, 12. 

In 1849 on poor r. 149; cas, 155; ins. or fat. 8; orph. or des. 12. 
Total amount received from assessment and other sources, £878, 16s. 7d. 
Expended, £942, 17s. 74d. 

From the tables of fariainal offenders for 1849, reported by Her 
Majesty’s Advocate for Scotland, the total number of offenders was thirteen, 
of whom four were tried before the Circuit Court of Justiciary; three by 
the Sheriff with a jury and three without a jury. Of these eleven could 
only read, or read and write imperfectly.* 


, 


* Assessment for prisons and rogue-money, l}d. per pound of real rent. 
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Kinross-shire is divided into four whole parishes and parts of four 
others; and in 1837, at three parish schools, there was an attend. of - 
400, and at ten non-parochial schools, an attendance of 541. 

Kinross and Milnathort are the only towns, Loch Leven Castle 
abounds in historical interest, from its having been the prison of Queen 
Mary, after her surrender to the confederated lords at Carberry Hill. 

Kinross-shire unites with Clackmannanshire in returning an M.P, 
Constituency in 1851-2, 574, 


PARISH OF CLEISH*— Lying on the descending braes from the range of © 
hills, of considerable elevation (Dumglow being 1215 feet above sea level), 
which bound the county on S. and separate it from Dunfermline, 6 m. long by 
about 1 broad, with indifferent soil, but well drained and cultivated. There are 
four lakes amongst the hills, the largest of which is about 1} miles in circum- 
ference, the waters of which are carried by the river Gairney to Loch Leven. 
On these hills are some remains of Roman forts. Area about 7} square miles, 
Assessed property in 1815, £3063; in 1842-3, £5535, 5s. Three heritors of 
£100 Scots valued rent. Nearest market town, Kinross, 3} miles 8.8. W. 
The pretty church of Cleish,t embosomed in plantations, occupies a beautiful 
sequestered situation at the N. base of the hills, with an open exposure to the 
vale of Kinross. Par. ch. sit. 440; plb. £14; stip. £156, 16s. 4d. Pop. in 1841, 
681. In 1849 on p. r. 9; ims. or fat. 1. Money received, £52, 7s, 2d. Relief 
of poor on r. £43, 15s. 6d.; med. r. £6, 1s, 1}d.; exp. £4, 6s. 1}d.; total, 
£54, 2s. 9d. Par. school and two private schools, attend. in 1837, from 160 to 
180. One of these schools is at Gairney Bridge, where Michael Bruce, who has — 
been justly termed the “ Kirke White of Scotland,” taught; and in a public 
house close adjoining, the Fathers of the Secession held their first meeting. At 
the E. end of parish the late Lord Commissioner Adam inserted in a bridge a 
stone, with an inscription, indicating the road beneath it to have been that by 
which Queen Mary fled from Lochleven Castle. a 


PARISH OF KINROSS{—Stretching W. from the margin of Loch Leven, 
consisting of a large portion of the flat or undulating vale of Kinross, 34 m, long 
by about an equal breadth, with a soil yarying from a black moorish substance 
to a deep black alluvial surface incumbent on sand or gravel. There are three 
small rivers, Gairney, and the North and South Queich, which fall into Loch 
Leven. The circuit of Loch Leven is about 11 miles, a partial drainage having 
reduced it 3 miles. It receives the Orwell and all the other streams of the 


* Presb. of Dunfermline—Synod of Fife. Patron, Young of Cleish. P. T. 
Kinross, 

t Near the church is a large rock, called the “ Lecture Stane,” used before the 
Reformation as a support for the coffin during burial service. 

+ Presb, of Dunfermline —Synod of Fife. Patron, Sir Graham Montgomery 
P. T. Kinross. 
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‘county, is famous for trout,* and contains several islands, on one of which, near 
Kinross, are the massive and venerable remains of a famous castle, in which 
Mary Queen of Seots was confined in 1567-8, and signed her abdication on 
4th July, 1567, and from which, on 2nd May, 1568, she made her memorable 
_ escape, shortly before the battle of Langside. 


“No more its arches echo to the noise 
Of joy and festive mirth; no more the glance 
Of blazing taper through its windows beams, 
And quivers on the undulating wave ; 
But naked stand the melancholy walls, 
Lash’d by the wintry tempests, cold and bleak, 
And whistle mournfully through the empty hall, 
And piceemeal crumble down the tower to dust. 
Perhaps, in some lone, dreary, desert. tower, 
That time has spared, forth from the window lvoks, 
Half hid in grass, the solitary fox ; 
While from above the owl, musician dire, 
Screams hideous, harsh, and grating to the ear. 
Equal in age, and sharers of its fate, 
A row of moss-green trees around it stand; 
Searce here and there, upon their blasted tops 
A shrivell'd leaf distinguishes the year.” t 


Area of parish 5600 acres, Assessed property in 1815, £5146; in 1842-3, 
£11,102, 3s. 3d. Eighteen heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. The town of 
Kinross, the capital of the county, stands on Loch Leven at its W. end, 14 m. 
‘§.S.E. of Perth. It has a handsome main street; a fine county hall and jail ; 
a town hall; elegant parish church ; two libraries; a savings bank ; branches 
of the British Linen and Edinburgh and Glasgow banks; a total abstinence 
society, with in 1852, 109 adult and 149 juvenile members; a gas establish- 
ment; a ladies’ charitable institution ; several friendly societies; four annual 
fairs, and a weekly market on Tuesday. Betwixt 600 and 700 of the popula- 
tion are engaged in manufacturing cottons, tartan shawls, and damasks. In the 
yieinity of Kinross is Kinross House, a spacious edifice built by Sir W. Bruce 
_ for the Duke of York in 1685. The environs of Kinross are much indebted for 
their beauty to the pleasure grounds and exuberant plantations around this 
_ edifice, which stands near the northern entrance to the town, and opposite the 
island and castle of Queen Mary. Par. ch. glb. £35; stip. £199, 10s. 5d.; 
attend. 750; Sab. schs. 110. Unap. tnds. £192, 13s. 1d. U. P. ch. (1st cong.), 
attend. on 30th March, 1851, 705; Sab. schs. 141. U. P. (East) ch., attend, 
200 to 250; Sab. schs. 40 to 44. There is also a Free ch. Pop. in 1541, 2822, 


_ * The rich taste and bright red colour are derived chiefly from small erustacea and 
shell fish upon which they feed. he silver-grey trout is apparently the original 
native of the loch, and in many respects the finest fish of the whole. The char or 
— gelly trough, rivaling in richness and flavour the best specimens of this kind, have of 
- late years disappeared ; and an attempt made in April 1843, by Sir W. Jardine and 
Mr. James Wilson, to obtain them by deep water fishing, proved unsuccessful. A 
-yariety of wild fowl also frequent its waters. 
+ Poems of Michael Bruce. 
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In 1849 on p. r. 65; cas, 150; ins. or fat. 1; orph. or des. 4. Assess. £4405 
other sources, £23, 1s. 8d.; total, £463, 1s. 8d. Relief of poor on r. £344, 
14s, 8d.; cas. £20, 3s. 7d.; med. r. £21, 6s. Gd.; exp. £28, 11s. 1d.; total, 
£414, 15s. 5d, Par. schm. salary, maximum; attend. in 1837, 150. Seven 
private schools, at five of which attend. 230. 


PARISH OF ORWELL*—Bounded by Perthshire on N. and W., and Kin- 
ross and Loch Leven on §. and E., 53 m. long by 5 broad, with a fine arable 
surface, well enclosed and planted, and rising from the low shores of Loch 
Leven towards N., till from the braes of Orwell it is lost in the Ochil range. 
The North Queich intersects par. Area, about 21 sq. m., of which about 800 
ac. are under wood. Assessed property in 1515, £8201; in 1842-3, £12,533, 
2s. 9d. Twenty-five heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. The town of Milna- 
thort stands 1} m. N. E. E. of Kinross, and is an enterprising little place. It 
has a weekly market and six annual fairs. The inhabitants are chiefly oceu- 
pied in the manufacture of tartan shawls and plaiding. On the low ground, 
S. E. of vill., towards Loch Leven, stand the ruins of the ancient castle of — 
Burleigh, formerly the residence of the lords of Burleigh. Par. ch, sit. 646; 
glb. £20; stip. £155, 19s. 11d. Free ch. attend. on 30th March 1851, fore- 
noon, 346; afternoon, 388; Sab. schs. 65. U.P. ch. attend. on 30th March 
1851, 500; Sab. schs. average attend. 100. Pop. in 1841, 2715. In 1849 on 
p- T. 50; cas, 12; ins. or fat. 3; orph. or des. 8. Assess. £273, 19s. 7id.; 
other sources, £74, 1s. 8d.; tot. £348, 1s. 34d. Relief of poor on r. £336, 3s. 
9d.; cas. £4, 19s. 33d.; med. vr, £2, 12s. 94d.; exp, £29, 5s. 5d.; total, £373, 
1s, 3d. Par. schm, salary, maximum; attend. in 1837, 100. Five other schools, 
at three of which attend. 96. 


PARISH OF PORTMOAK +—Lying betwixt Loch Leven and Fifeshire, 7 m. 
long by 5 broad, with a farm in Kinglassie that is detached from par., compre- 
hending a rich landscape, West Lomond Hill, and Benartie with their descend- 
ing braes and plantations occupying a large portion of the surface, the low 
grounds presenting some fine meadows, and the loch itself shaded by the craggy 
elevation of the hills or skirting the carse ground that forms its shores. Vast 
improvements have been here effected by draining. Area 6404 acres Scots, 
nearly two-thirds of which are arable. Assessed property in 1815, 5074; in 
1842-3, £8468, 4s. 5d. Nine heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. Rent of 
land from 14s. to £3, 3s. per acre. About 6000 tons of limestone are quarried 
and burnt annually. Portmoak is a mere farm steading, and old place of 
sepulture, on the borders of the lake, and immediately opposite St. Serf’s Island, 
on which was an ancient priory, some ruins of which still exist. Two vills., 
Scotlandwell and Kinnesswood; with the hamlet of Balgedie, &c. Kinness- 
wood is a small sequestered vill. 5 m. E. of Kinross, in a romantic and pleasing 
locality, and commanding a beautiful view of the lake and its islands, and is 


* Presb. of Dunfermline —Synod of Fife. Patron, Sir Graham Montgomery. 
P. T. Kinross. 

t Presbytery of Kirkcaldy — Synod of Fife, Patron, Sir Graham Montgomery. 
P.T. Kinross. 
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das the birthplace of Michael] Bruce, author of ‘‘ Poems on Loch Leven,” 


phrases. He died of consumption at the early age of twenty-one, and was buried 
the churchyard of Scotlandwell, where there is an obelisk to his memory.* 


attend. 300 to 310; Sab. schs. 80. U.P. ch. at Balgedie; attend. 350; 
schs. 50. Pop. in 1841, 1616. In 1849 on p. r. 25; ins. or fat. 3. Money 
. £15, Gs. 54d. Relief of poor on r. £86, 14s. 2d.; med. r. £7, 2s. 34d. ; 
. £7, 1s. 9d.; tot. £100, 18s. 23d. Par. schm. salary, maximum; attend. 
1837, 40. Four private schools. 


* An interesting biographical notice appeared a few years ago from the pen of the 
Rey. Mr. M‘Kelvie of Balgedie. 


KTRKCUDBRIGHTSHIRE, 
GENERAL DESCRIPTION 


Tue Stewartry of Kirkcudbright, which forms the largest portion of 
Galloway, is situated between about 54° 44’ 35” and 55° 19’ N. lat., and 
3° 33’ and 4° 35’ W. long. It is bounded on the south by the Solway 
Frith, which divides it from England, on the east by Dumfriesshire, on 
the north by that county and Ayrshire, and on the west by the latter 
county and the shire of Wigton. A part of its eastern boundary is formed 
by the estuary of the river Nith, and a considerable part of its western 
boundary consists of Wigton Bay, which advances to a considerable dis- 
tance inland. The Stewartry contains nearly 864 square miles, or 547,200 
acres. The land towards the sea abounds with little hills or knolls, full of 
stones and projecting rocks, presenting altogether a rough and barren 
aspect. This uneven and rugged surface, however, is not without its 
advantages, for the numerous little hills serve as shelter to the vales that 
separate them, affording pasture of a luxuriancy and richness seareely any 
where else to be met with. The general aspect has heen well described by 
Buchanan in the laconic expression, tumescit collibus. The most conspi- 
cuous mountain is Criffel or Craufell, situated near the Nith. It is seen 
at a great distance both on the Scottish and English side of the Solway 
Frith. Many of the hills of this district are of a fertile nature, and being 
of easy ascent, and not of too great height, are cultivated to their summits. 
Those of a more lofty kind are adapted for pasturing sheep and cattle. 


* The Steward and Commissary Courts are held weekly on Friday. 'The Steward 
Circuit Courts, under the late Small Debt Act, are held at New Galloway on 3d 
February, lst June, and 5th October; Maxwelltown on 7th January, 7th April, 7th 
July, and 13th October; Castle Douglas on 6th January, 6th April, Gth July, and 12th 
October; Creetown on 7th February, sth June, and $th October; and the ordinary 
Small Debt Courts, for the whole stewartry, are held at Kirkcudbright every second 
Friday during Session. The Quarter Sessions are held by the Justices of the Peace 
on the first Tuesday of March, May, and August, and last Tuesday of October; and 
the Justice of Peace Small Debt Courts are held at Kirkcudbright second Tuesday of 
every month: at New Galloway second Monday of do.; at Castle Douglas first 
Monday of do.; at Maxwelltown first Thursday of do.; at Gatehouse-of-Fleet first 
Saturday of do. ; and at Creebridge first Saturday of every alternate month. 
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The lakes are numerous, and the principal rivers are the Dee, Fleet, 
Ken,* and Urr. The Stewartry, unlike Dumfriesshire, has no expanded 
plain for concentrating its streams before giving them to the sea, and in 
consequence discharges much of the drainings of its surface in inconsider- 
able yolumes of water. The coast on the east is flat, but elsewhere it is 
in general “bold, rocky, here perforated with natural caves, and there 
_ sending aloft beetling cliffs, tempting daring adventurers to hazard their 
lives in gathering the samphire.” 

The great bulk of the Stewartry of Kirkcudbright is composed of that 
stratified system of rocks which form the transition series of Werner, and 
consists of a vast alternating deposit of various greywackes and slates. 
The general colour of the greywacke, whether large or fine granular, is 
blackish-grey, greyish-black, or greenish-grey; and at a few points it 
assumes, from containing a considerable quantity of iron, a brownish-red 
colour. Near Burnfoot, a locality almost opposite St. Mary’s Isle, and on 
_ the west side of Kirkcudbright Bay, this variety is well exhibited, and con- 
tains minute veins of hematite and ferruginous calcareous spar. Besides 
_ this extensive stratified group the Stewartry affords an example of a member 
of the great secondary system. Rocks of this class are to be detected at 
_ four points—the first example forms a small part of the county around the 
borough of Maxwelltown; the second commences near Carse Bay, and 
occupies a considerable tract of land, which stretches onwards in the di- 
rection of Southerness Point. This part of the county is however much 

covered up by sands and soil, so that the boundaries of this deposit cannot 

be very accurately marked out. The third locality of the secondary strata 
constitutes a narrow band neyer exceeding more than half a mile in breadth, 
and skirts the shore from Balearry to Netherlaw Point. The fourth and 
only other instance of these strata appears on the shore and in the cliffs 
between the small bays of Portowarran and Port Ling. The rocks which 
form this series consist of red sandstone conglomerate, red sandstone, sand- 
stones of a variegated red and white colour, calcareous red clay, ironstone, 
white sandstone conglomerate, white sandstone, sandstone flag, slate clay, 
with compact and slaty limestone. The red sandstone conglomerate is an ag- 
gregate of greywacke, greywacke slate, porphyry, and fragments of felspar 


+ “'The flat expanse of land at the head of Loch Ken, enriched by the overflowings 
of the river, which here diffuses its alluvial wealth in the manner of a mimic Nile, 
is probably unsurpassed in its fertility by any perpetual soil in Scotland, So late as 
fifty years azo, when it owed comparatively little to the dressings of modern improve- 
ments in agriculture, some of it had been cropped twenty-five years successively, 
without other manure than the Ken’s deposits. The whole vale of the Ken, in its 
sereen or background of flanking hills, in the undulations and ravines of its slopes, in 
the verdant carpeting and sylvan adorning of its plain, and in the sumptuousness of 
its mansions and demesnes, and the beauteous meanderings of its river, afford a series 
of scenic views abundantly rich enough to vindicate the fame which the district of 
Glenkens has acquired for its landscapes.’ — Full, Gaz. p. 76. 
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crystals, with scales of mica.* Lead mines were at one time wrought near 
Newton Stewart but are now abandoned. Lime, coal, and freestone, are 
all imported, principally from Whitehaven, on the opposite coast of Cum- 
berland. The prevailing soil in the Stewartry of Kirkcudbright is well 
adapted to the moisture of the climate, being a shallow brown earth, on 
a gravel bottom, or rock of a rotten clayey substance, which falls to earth 
when exposed, and which is by no means retentive of moisture. Upon 
the banks of the Dee and Ken are some valuable lands, of a deep and rich 
quality. On the sea-coast, about the mouth of the Dee, is an inexhaustible 
stock of sea shells, of importance in an agricultural view, on account of 
their utility as manure. Here is also abundance of the finest sea mud; it 
is of a soft sandy appearance, and is composed of broken or consumed 
shells. 

Very little variation of the weather ean be observed over all this tract 
of country, excepting in the mountainous parts, where the air is colder and 
the seasons later, than in the low lands or nearer the sea; and it in gene- 
ral participates of the rainy weather that prevails over the western coast 
of Scotland, although, perhaps, in a less degree than the neighbouring 
country to the north. The influence of the sea breezes, or some other 
natural causes, act as powerful antidotes against the winter storms, inso- 
much that snow never lies above three days at a time, nor is frost of longer 
duration. This is of the utmost consequence to Galloway as a grazing 
country, admitting the cattle to pasture in the fields with very little as- 
sistance the whole winter over. The mildness of the season is yery little 
interrupted, except in the spring months, when a piercing east wind sets 
in, puts a stop to all vegetation, destroys the grass, and does more material 
injury to the stock than all the most severe storms in winter. 

At the beginning of the last century, the Stewartry is known to have 
exhibited all the worst features of the system of crofting by small tenants 
and cottagers. The first of a series of extensive improvements was the 
enclosing of the lands with fences in the year 1724. This beneficial mea- 
sure was viewed with the utmost hostility by the country people, who ac- 
tually rose to the number of 500, and under the title of Levellers, proceeded 
to demolish the fences which had been erected, and were only put down 
by the arrival of six troops of dragoons. After this the eounty advanced 
in improvement, and when shell marl was first applied as manure in 1740, 
a great stride was made towards a better condition. “To effect the 
agricultural improvements of various districts, but chiefly of Kells, in the 
latter part of last century, Mr. Gordon of Greenlaw, the Sheriff of the 
county, not only encouraged the draining of Castle Douglas Loch, whieh 
lies 7} miles distant from the confluence of the Ken and the Dee, and was 


* Abridged from the Geognostical Account of the Stewartry of Kirkendbright. 
Highland Society Transactions, 1843. 
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surpassingly rich in its store of shell marl, but at his own expense cut 
acanal of 3 miles in length to the Dee, and constructed a number of 
flat bottomed boats for the portation of the valuable manure. Nearly the 
whole improveable part of the parish began suddenly to wear a totally 
renovated aspect ; and when marl could no longer be obtained, so aroused 
were the population from the slothful practices of a former age, to the en- 
terprising habits of keen improyers, that they found means, in the form of 
lime and other aids, to maintain a luxuriance in the arable stripes among 
_ their wild hills, which may almost compare with the fertility of the most 
favoured and best cultivated districts of Scotland.” Since 1790 the 
district has coped with Dumfriesshire and other counties adjacent, in its 
agricultural improvements, and in the beginning of the present century, 

Colonel M‘Dowal of Logan, accomplished much in reclaiming moss lands. 

Much has been effected by judicious planting by several noblemen and 

gentlemen of the Stewartry, among whom Lord Daer, whose noble qualities 

Burns has made familiar to every one, is distinguished. Furrow draining 

has been practised on some farms to a great extent, and with the most 

perfect success. There are some large estates; but property, in general, 
is more subdivided than in most Scotch counties. The farms are of 

a medium size, and generally let on nineteen years leases. The chief 

crops are oats, barley, wheat, turnips, the culture of the last of which is 

rapidly extending. The pastures and breed of cattle are excellent. The 
sheep on the moors and high grounds are mostly blackfaced ; but Cheviots, 

South Downs, and New Leicesters are introduced into the lower districts, 

and the first have begun to make their way into the moors, The greater 

number of the cattle raised on this and the contiguous county of Wigton, 

have hitherto been sent up half fed to the Norfolk fairs, where they are sold 
to graziers, by whom they are fattened for the London market ; but the 
practice of fattening cattle and sheep at home, particularly the latter, and 
sending them by steam to Liverpool, is now pretty extensively introduced. 
Galloway formerly possessed a breed of horses peculiar to itself, and well 
adapted for the saddle, distinguished by smallness of head and neck, clean- 
ness of bone, and hardiness of constitution. But this ancient breed is now 
almost lost; its place being supplied by horses of a larger size, and more 
suitable for draught. Swine are raised to a prodigious extent, the breed 
of which has been, of late, much improved. The county is noted for its 
superior honey. 

The valued rent of the Stewartry in 1674 was £114,597 Scots. As- 
sessed property in 1815, £213,368; in 1842-3, £193,751. Rent per 
acre in 1810-11, 7s. 32d.; in 1842-3, 6s. 113d. Gross rental in 1810-11, 
£192,047; in 1842-3, £182,926. 

Average of the fiar prices from 1844 to 1850, both inclusive— wheat, 
48s. 93d.; potato oats, 20s. 9}d.; common oats, 19s. OFd.; barley, 
28s. 11$d.; oatmeal, 15s. 954,d. 
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The manufactures and commerce of the district are inconsiderable, and 
principally confined to the exportation of grain, wool, sheep, and black 
cattle, and the importation of coals, lime, wood, groceries, and soft goods, 

Towards the middle of last century the roads were little better than mere 
footpaths ; and with the exception of the military road from Dumfries to 
Newton Stewart, the others were in most places quite impracticable for ear- 
riages. But now, notwithstanding the unevenness of the country, it is every- 
where intersected by uncommonly level well made roads ; nor is it easy for 
any one at present passing through the south of Scotland, to form any notion 
of the difficulties the traveller had to contend with even half a century 


ago. A line of railway has also been projected between Dumfries, Castle 


Douglas, and Kirkeudbright, extending to 274 miles. 

In 1801 the population of the Stewartry was 29,211; in 1821, 38,903; 
in 1841, 41,119; and in 1851, 43,310; males, 20,166; females, 23,144. 
Inhab. houses, 7406; uninhab. ditto, 217; building, 57. 

In 1849 there were on poor roll, 1645; cas. 1019. Ins. or fat. 60; 
orph. or des. 90. Total amount of money received from assessment, 
&e., £11,297, Os, 54d. Expended, £11,063, 0s. 33d. 

From the returns of the superintendent of police, we find for the year 
ending the 3lst December, 1849, the number of convictions for crimes 
and offences was 187, of whom one was tried before the Court of 
Justiciary, three by the Sheriff and a jury, 121 by the Sheriff summarily, 
twenty by the Justices of the Peace, and forty-two by the magistrates of 
Maxvwelltown. Of these one was born in England, thirty-six in Scotland, 
exclusive of the stewartry, 113 in the stewartry, and thirty-seven in 
Treland. Of these forty-five could read well, seventy-eight with difficulty, 
and sixty-four could read none, Of these thirty-three could write well, 
sixty-six with difficulty, and eighty-eight not at all. There were 177 
public houses in the county, and the number of vagrants challenged and 
passed out of the different police districts during the year, was 2392. 
The ratio of schools to population was as 1 to 400; of scholars to popu- 
lation as 1 to 7; of public houses to population as 1 to 232; of paupers 
to population as 1 to 26; of convicted criminals to population as 1 to 
220; of reported crime to population as 1 to 150. 

Kirkeudbright contains twenty-eight parishes; and in 1849, at 103 
schools, there was an attend. of 6920. There are two royal burghs, 
Kirkcudbright and New Galloway; and the vills. of Maxwelltown, Gate- 
house-of-Fleet, Castle Douglas, Dalbeattie, Creetown, Dalry, &e., most of 
which have been built since 1760. In this county are the Abbeys of 
Tongueland, Dundrennan, and Newabbey, the priory of St. Mary’s Isle, 
and the convent of Lincluden. 

The county returns an M.P. Constituency in 1851-2, 1318. 

See Murray's Literary History of Galloway ; Smith's Agricultural Sur- 
vey; the General Report of Scotland; and Chalmers’ Caledonia. 
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_ PARISH OF ANWOTH*—7 m. W.N. W. of Kirkcudbright, divided on E. 
from Girthon by the river Fleet, and bounded on §, by the sea, 63 m. long by 
3k broad, with a flat seaboard except at Kirkclauch, and a broken and hilly 
surface in the interior. Cairnharrah Hill, 1100 ft. above sea level, is partly 
in this parish and partly in Kirkmabreck. The Fleett is navigable as far as 
Gatehouse, and the only other water is a mountain stream of great rapidity, 
and when swollen of large volume, called Skyreburn. Area 9000 acres, of 
which one-third is arable. There are considerable plantations. Assessed pro- 
perty in 1815, £4748; in 1842-3, £3717. Six heritors of £100 Scots valued 
rent. The vill. of Anwoth stands on the road from Creetown to Gatchouse, a 
little way from the Fleet. Par. ch.f sit. 400; glb. £10; stip. £263, Os. 5d. 
Unap. tnds. £23, 13s. Sd. Pop, in 1841, 883. In 1849 on p. r. 22; cas. 7; 
orph. or des. 3. Assess. £168, 15s. 7d.; other sources, £14, 12s, 5d: ; total, 
£183, 8s. Expended, £183, 8s. Par. schm, salary, maximum; attend. in 
1837, 80. Two private schools, attend. 51). 


PARISH OF BALMACLELLAN §—One of the four pars, in N. district of the 
county, known by the name of Glenkens,|| or straths by the side of the Ken, 


* Presb. of Kirkcudbright—Synod of Galloway. Patron, Sir David Maxwell, Bart. 


P. T. Gatehouse. 


+ The Tower of Rusco and the Castle of Cardoness are on the banks of the Fleet, 
the latter overlooking the bay at the mouth of the river; and on the top of a hill 
near the castle is a vitrified fort. 

* The celebrated Samuel Rutherford was incumbent of this par. from 1627 to 1639. 
A walk, frequented by Rutherford, is styled “ Rutherford’s Walk.” It was here 
that he recognized Archbishop Usher (who had come to Anwoth to see Rutherford 
in disguise), by overhearing him in prayer for the people of his diocese. 

§ Presb. of Kirkcudbright— Synod of Galloway. Patron, Crown. P.T, New 
Galloway. 

| The district comprises the four parishes of Carsphairn, Dalry, Balmaclellan, and 
Kells, and is celebrated, as to a large part of its extent, both for its breeds of sheep 
and black cattle, and for the attractions of its mountain landscape. “ Thousands, we 
believe,” says M‘Diarmid, “ have visited the Glenkens, a district which has been de- 
scribed as the Grampians of Galloway, and which is alike celebrated for the wild 
grandeur of its scenery, and the feudal power and exploits of the noble house of Ken- 
muir. In summer and autumn this interesting district presents a most inviting pros- 
pect, whether to the sportsman or more contemplative visitor, with its fine amphi- 
theatre of hills, amidst which the Scottish eagle still fixes his eyrie, and boundless 
slopes of the loveliest heather, where even the patient sheep finds out a scanty meal, 
and of which the blackcock and muirfowl, the plover and curlew, appear to be the 
sole occupants. In the foreground the spectator has the broad and beautiful expanse 
of the Ken, here hurrying along with the rapidity of a mountain stream, and there 
settling into the quiet tranquillity of an extensive lake ; at one place washing the 
granite base of Laurin, and at another nourishing the luxuriant reeds near Kenmuir 
Castle, where the teal and the wild duck, the coot and the heron, enjoy a little world 
of their own, and hardly seem to look upon man as an enemy. The time-worn towers 
of the castle, too, peering from an avenue of limes, or more veteran clumps of oaks, 
every one of which might stand for a patriarch among trees, immediately carry the 
mind back to those unsettled yet romantic times, when a mother frequently presented 
her son with his spurs, to remind him that her larder was empty, and when the fosse 
and the donjon keep, the drawbridge and the warder, supplied all the purposes of a 
modern police. Nor is it only in summer or autumn that the Glenkens afford a rich 
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bounded by the county of Dumfries on N. and N. E., 13 m. long by 94 bro: ¢ 
and for the most part mossy and in many places even sterile. The Urr, the 
and Loch Ken, and the Graple, skirt the parish, whilst the Cairn intersects it. 
There are five small lochs, several of which are connected by small runs with 
the Ken and Loch Ken, and are in good repute among anglers. The one pro- 
ducing the largest and finest trout is Loch Brack, where, in 1840, two were 
caught, weighing respectively five and seven pounds. Besides it, Barseobe, 
Loch Skae, and Howie, deserve to be mentioned. Bull-trout ascend the Garple 
Burn in the spawning season. Area of par. about 37 sq. m., of which about 4300 
acres are in tillage and about 400 planted. Assessed property in 1815, £4958 5 
in 1842-8, £5115. Eleven heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. The small 
vill. of Balmaclellan stands on the opposite side of the Ken to New Gallowa‘’ 
23 m, N. W. of Kirkcudbright. The scenery here is extensive and varied, 
embracing the cascade of the Holy Linn and many wooded islets. Par. ch. 
sit. 366 ; glb. £35; stip. £226, 19s. 8d. Pop. in 1841, 1134. In 1849 on p.r. 
59; cas.47; ins. or fat. 4; orph. ordes.1. Assess. £394, 2s. 6d. ; other sources, 
£9, 15s, Gd.; tot. £403, 18s. Relief of poor on r, £3581, 7s. 64d.; cas. £3, 9s. 30.5 
med. r. £8, 14s, 43d. ; exp. £40, 3s. S4d.; total, £435, 14s. 103d. Three par. 
schools, at two of which attend. in 1837, 59. A private school, attend. 60. 


PARISH OF BALMAGHIE*—10 m. 8. of Kirkcudbright, bounded on N. by — 
the Dee,t which, at its N. E. corner joins Loch Ken, 8 to 9 m. long by 3 to 6 
broad, with a heathy and wild surface, except the valley of the Dee. Five 
lochs, of which Grannoch or Woodhall Loch is the largest, also abounds in 
pike and perch. Lochenbreck contains some fine trout. There are a number 
of mineral springs, Area of par. 33} sq. m., of which little more than one- 


treat to the admirers of mountain scenery. In winter, too, when the new fallen snow 
levels all the features of an ordinary landscape, it is delightful to see the farmers and 
shepherds hurrying with their curling stones to the neighbouring loch or river, and 
forgetting all the evils of high rents and falling markets, in an anxiety to distinguish 
themselves in this manly sport. And on Sundays it is still more interesting, to see 
the same individuals gathering round the porch of the parish church, and kicking, as 
they enter, the frozen snowballs from their ponderous shoes, while the far-off shep- 
herd, whose compass is the warning bell, is seen manfally climbing the trackless hill, 
and pausing at intervals to catch another sound of that tuneless instrament, which 
might now plead the never-failing apology of better musicians, and appeal to the 
hooded belfry as a sufficient excuse for its increased hoarseness.” 

* Presb. of Kirkcudbright —Synod of Galloway. Patron, Gordon of Balmaghie. 
P. T. Castle Douglas. 

t The Dee or Deva of the Romans, rises from Loch Dee, in the parish of Minigaff 
in Kirkcudbright, and after ronning a course of 22 miles, joins the Ken, a larger 
stream than itself. The name of Dee, however, is still retained, and the com- 
bined waters proceed in the same channel, passing through the lower part of Loch 
Ken to the Solway Frith, a further course of nearly 20 miles. “ In some parts of 
the river, salmon are taken in great numbers, by what is termed the shoulder net, 
a contrivance similar to the pout net of the Tweed, only on a larger scale. Afew 
years ago, 35 salmon were brought out at a single draught by this means; and 
in July 1836, according to a statement made by the Rey. Mr. Williamson, in the 
New Statistical Account, the same individual who achieved the above feat, took, in 
the course of an afternoon, no fewer than 315 grilses,”— Stoddart’s Angler's Com- 
panion, p, 426. Vide post, p. 611, note, il 
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third is in tillage. Assess, property in 1815, £7986; in 1842-3, £6603. Seven 
heritors of £100 Scots yalued rent. Two vills.—Laurieston and Bridge of 
Dee, The remains of the Castle of Threave are on the Dee. Par. ch. sit. 360; 
Ab. £17, 10s.; stip. £223, 3s. 1d. Unap, tnds. £126, 5s. 8d. Attend. 200. 
ab. schs. 24. Pop. in 1841, 1252. In 1849 on p.r. 50; cas. 16; ins. or fat. 
; orph. or des. 2. Assess. £229, 17s. 34d.; other sources, £22, 1s. 1d.; total, 
51, 18s. 43d. Expended, £292, 19s, 11d. Two parish schools, attend. 140. 
Two private schools, attend. 135. 


_ PARISH OF BORGUE*—Lying in the peninsular piece of land which has 
-Kirkeudbright Bay on E. and the sea on 8., 10 m. long by 7 broad, with an 
equal surface, which is both agricultural and pastoral. The coast is in some 
es perpendicular cliffs of fantastic shapes, such as at the Ross Hill, and the 
Glands of Borness and Muncraig. There are some tolerably good natural 
hours. Knockbrex and Barloceco Isles lie to W. of par. The tower of’ Bal- 
gan and Plunton Castle are picturesque ruins; and on Manor Point, at the 
ntrance of Ross Bay, are the remains of a strong fortification. Area of par. 
about 25} sq. m., of which above two-thirds are occasionally in tillage. Assessed 
property in 1815, £11,253; in 1842-3, £9554. Eleven heritors of £100 Scots 
valued rent, Vills.—Borgue and Kirk Andrews. Par. ch.f sit. 480; glb. £29; 
stip. £189, 5s. 11d. Unap. tnds. £38, 15s, 2d. Free ch. attend. 170; Sab. 
schs. 40 to 50. Pop. in 1841, 1117. In 1849 on p. r. 42; cas. 16; ins. or fat. 
1. Assess. £270, 10s. 6d. ; other sources, £34, 17s. 64. ; tot. £305, 88. Relief 
of poor on r, £206, 15s, 5d.; cas. £38, Is, 1ld.; med. r, £17, 19s. 1d. ; exp. 
‘£37, 7s. 5d.; total, £285, 3s. 10d. Par. schm. salary, maximum ; attend. in 
1837, 126. There is a also a small private school. 

os 


_ PARISH OF BUITTLES—A maritime parish 10 m. N. Bi. of Kirkendbright, 
having the Water of Urr§ on E., 9 m. long, with an average breadth of 3, and 
“an unequal but not mountainous surface of great fertility. Rock crystal, tale, 
and spar, are frequently met with, and there is every appearance of iron ore. 
Above 1000 acres are planted. Assessed property in 1815, £3554; in 1842-3, 


_* Presb. of Kirkeudbright—Synod of Galloway. Patron, Crown. P. T. Kirk- 
-cndbright. 

+ The old parish of Sandwick or Sanwich, forms the southern part of the present 
parish. The ruins of its old church may be perceived on the side of the bay. It is 
mentioned by tradition, that it was sacrilegiously plundered of its plate by French 
irates, at some time previous to the Reformation, but that astorm wrecked the vessel 
ma rock, which is nearly opposite the church, where the pirates perished. It has 
since been called the Frenchman's Rock. The church of Kirk Andrew originally 
belonged to the island of Iona; and when the devastations of the Danish pirates left 
‘them without an establishment, William the Lion transferred it, along with their 
churches and estates in Galloway, to the monks of Holyrood. It afterwards fell into 
the hands of the prior and canons of Whithorn. The ancient kirk, which was dedi- 
cated to the patron saint of Scotland, stands in ruins on a ereek of the Solway, and 
from it is called Kirk Andrew’s Bay. 

+ Presb, of Kirkeudbright— Synod of Galloway. Patron, Crown. P.T. Castle 
‘Douglas. 

_ § The Castle of Buittle, of which a view has been preserved by Grose, and which 
‘is still a considerable ruin, stands on W, side of the Urr. 
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£7757. Fifteen heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. Vill. of Palnackie stands 
on the Urr. Par. ch. sit. 380; glb. £20; stip. £253, 16s, 11d. Unap. tnds. 
£289, 11s. 8d. Pop. in 1841, 1059, In 1849 on p. r. 29; cas. 6; ins. or fat, 2; 
orph. or des. 2. Money recd. £249, 5s. 3d. Expended, £241, 7s. 1d. Two 
parish schools, attend. 127. Private school, attend. 75. ’ 
& 
PARISH OF CARSPHAIRN*—The most northerly par. in the stewartry, 2! 
m. long by an average breadth of 10, with a wild mountainous surface, many 
of the higher hills being green to the summit, with quantities of mossy and 
boggy land on the lower eminences. Cairnsmuir rises 2696 feet above sea 
level. There are numerous streams, which come down from the hills with great 
violence and rapidity, of which the largest is the Deugh, and joins the Ken 
towards 8. E. of par. At Woodhead a very rich vein of galena is now wrought, 
The vein runs nearly north and south through the greywacke, the yeinstone — 
being a fine variety of this rock. In one place the pure lead ore was 24 feet — 
thick, and nests of it, or detached globular masses, weighing a ewt. or under, — 
oceur, Area of par. 200 sq.m. Assessed property in 1815, £4201; in 1842-3, — 
£5414. Nine heritors of £100 Scots yalued rent. The clachan of Carsphairn — 
consists of a few scattered houses, with searcely an habitation for 10 m, round. 
Par. ch. sit. 385; glb. £27; stip. £238, 10s. Unap, tnds. £71, 16s. Sd. Glen- 
kens Free ch. attend. 250; Sab. schs. 30. Pop. in 1841, 790. In 1849 on p. © 
r. 17; cas. 27; ins. or fat, 1; orph. or des. 8. Money reed. £162, 1s. 9d. 
Expended, £156, 19s. Par. schm. salary, maximum; attend. in 1837, 50. 
M‘Adam, the inventor of the new road metal, was a native of this parish. 


PARISH OF COLVEND AND SOUTHWICK t—Occupying a sort of peninsula 
formed by the sea on E. and Water of Urr on W., 8 m. long by 4 broad, with 
a wild, pastoral, and hilly surface, and a range rising towards the heights of 
Criffel, which run along the N.E. extremity. The coast is bold and rocky, — 
except towards the E. where it approaches the mouth of Southwick Water. A 
natural arch, called the Needle’s Eye is close by the Piper's Cove and is worthy 
of notice. The rivers Urr, Sheenan Creek, and Southwick, bound and drain the 
parish. There are five small lakes. Williams says he found copper ores in 
more than twenty veins. Some of them he thinks capable of being wrought 
with profit. The ores were the green, yellow. and brown varieties, and were 
sometimes from four to five inches thick. Many of the veins widen as they 
descend, and are worn into deep fissures by the wayes. Assesseil property in 
1815, £5600; in 1842-3. £6006. Seven heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. 
Par. ch.t glb, £20; stip. £234, 14s. 6d.; attend. on 30th March 1851, 240; 
Sab. schs. 43. Pop. in 1841, 1495. Two parish schools, attend. in 1837, 118. 
A private school, attend. 61. ‘'s 

* Presb. of Kirkcudbright—Synod of Galloway. Patrons, Crown and Forbes of 
Callendar. P.T. Ayr. : 

t Presb. of Dumfries—Synod of Dumfries. Patrons, Crown and Duke of Bue- 
cleuch. P.T. Dumfries. 

} At Fairgarth, in the east end of the parish, there was once a chapel dedicated to 
St. Laurence. The vestiges of this chapel, with its appropriate cemetery, are still 


visible ; and there is near them a copious spring, arched over, called St. Laurence’s 
Well, in great repute in former times. ‘ 
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és PARISH OF CROSSMICHAEL*—In the centre of the Stewartry, 4} m. long 
by 3} broad, with a surface rising from the rivers Dee and Urr, and diversified 
hy richly cultivated fields, plantations, and green pastures. Two small lakes 
_ —Engrogo and Rohn, having an outlet to Dee Water, furnish good perch 
and pike fishing. Area of par. 7696 ac. Assessed property in 1815, £10,429: 
in 1842-3, £8827. Thirteen heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. ‘Two vills.— 
Crossmichael and Clarebrand. Par. ch.t sit. 596; glb. £24; stip. £269, 15s. 
10d. ; attend. 286; Sab. schs. 36. Pop. in 1841, 1321. In 1849 on p.r. 50; 
eas. 12; ins. or fat. 2; orph. or des. 2. Money recd. £277, 1s. 113d. Ex- 
pended, £244, 2s. 74d. Two parish schools, attend. in 1837, 150. ‘Two other 
schools, at one of which attend. 29. 


PARISH OF DALEY {—On E. bank of the Ken, having Sanquhar on N., 
16m. long by 74 broad, with a hilly surface,§ terminating towards N. in Black 
Larg (2890 feet.) The Black Water, and the burns of Earlston and Ston- 
riggan drain parish. There are several lakes, Boston ; Knocksting ; Knockman ; 
and Lochinvar, which covers about 50 acres, and contains the remains of an 
ancient castle formerly belonging to the knights of Lochinvar. Area, 35,000 
aeres. Assessed property in 1815, £5889 ; in 1842-3, £5768. Six heritors of 
£100 Scots valued rent. The vill. of Dalry is in S. of the par., and there is 
-ahamlet called St. John’s clachan, pleasantly situated on the banks of the Ken. 
Par. ch. sit. 700; glb. £20; stip. £238, 10s. Unap. tnds. £159, 6s, 8d. There 

is also an U.P. ch.; sit. 200. Pop. in 1841, 1215. In 1849 on p. r. 70; cas. 

16; ins. or fat. 1; orph. or des. 3. Assess. £387, 3s. 43d.; other sources, £13, 
10s. 93d.; total, £400, 14s.2d. Expended, £378,17s.3d. Two parish schools, 
attend. in 1837, 44. Two other schools, attend. 154. 


: 


PARISH OF GIRTHON ||—Stretching along the E. side of the bay and river 

of Fleet, 20 m. long by 3 to 5 broad, with a bleak, hilly, and heathy surface, 
except on the banks of the Fleet, where the ground is fertile, and exhibits a soft 
tichness of landscape. There are several fresh water lochs — Grannoch, Fleet, 
Skerrow, and Whynnian. At Cally a vein of copper ore was discovered some 

_ years ago, containing many varieties. Area of parish about 24 square miles. 
Assessed property in 1815, £6778; in 1842-3, £5695. One heritor of £100 
Scots valued rent. The only village and market town is Gatehouse-of-Fleet, 
which is here crossed by a handsome stone bridge, 5 miles N, W. of Kirk- 
_cudbright. It is a neat town; has a branch of the Western Bank, a news- 


* Presb. of Kirkcudbright—Synod of Galloway, Patron, Mrs. Gauld, P. T. 
— Castle Douglas. 
+ Near the church, at a place called Crofts, is a very beautiful oval camp, In this 
_ parish are numerous tumuli and sepulchral cairns. 
+ Presb. of Kirkcudbright — Synod of Galloway. Patron, Forbes of Callendar, 
P. T. Castle Douglas. : eel 
§ In the farm of Altrye, near the top of a hill, whence a distant view ts commanded 
through the mountain passes, is an artificial trench, capable of accommodating 100 
persons, reported to have been a hiding place of the persecuted Covenanters, and —in 
derivation from the epithet by which that suffering people were most commonly 
known — bearing the designation of the Whighole. 
|| Presb. of Kirkcudbright — Synod of Galloway. Patron, Crown. PAT Rushes 
2a 
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room, with some manufactures of cotton and soap, and a tanwork. The river — 
is navigable for vessels of 180 tons. A canal of about 1 mile in length abridges — 


the length of navigation about one-half, by means of which about 170 acres of 
land have been reclaimed from the river. Market, Saturday. In the neigh- 
bourhood is Cally House, embosomed amid extensive plantations, built of po- 
lished granite, and having a fine collection of paintings and sculpture. Par, ch. 
sit. 714; glb. £20; stip. £158, 6s. 8d. Girthon and Anwoth Free ch. attend. 
260; Sab. schs. about 80. Pop. in 1841, 1874. In 1849 on p. r. 86; cas. 27; 
orph. or des. 3. Assessed, £400; other sources, £30, 15s.; total, £450, lis. 
Relief of poor on r. £380, Is. 44d.; eas. £28, 4s. 9d.; med. r. £20; exp. £20; 
total, £448, Gs. 14d. <A parish and four other schools; attend. in 1887, 293. 
Faed the artist was born in this parish. 


PARISH OF KELLS*—In the N. division of the Stewartry, bordering on the 
sea, 164 m. long by 9} broad, with a wildly upland surface, except along the 


banks of the rivers, and especially the sylvan and rich undulations of the yale 


of the Ken,+ which is joined by the Deuch and the Dee. There are numerous 
rivulets and several lochs — Harrow, Dungeon, Minnick, Stroan, and Loch 
Ken, which is a fine expansion of the river Ken, of 5 miles in length by 3 
broad, immediately above the point where it is joined by the Dee. At its head 
stands Kenmure Castle,t and the burgh of New Galloway, which joins with 
Wigton, Stranraer, and Whithorn in returning an M.P. Pop. of burgh in 
1851, 447; males, 203; females, 244. Inhab. houses, 88; uninhab. ditto, 4. 
Constituency in 1851-2, 14. Corporation revenne in 1848-9, £6, 11s. Farther 
up the yale is situated Glenlee Park, amid wreaths of plantation and umbra- 
geous underwood. The lofty series of hills, called Kell’s Range, the most ele- 
vated and conspicuous mountains in Galloway, are within the northern part of 
the parish. A great natural curiosity is to be seen on the side of one of these 
hills, namely, a rocking-stone of eight or ten tons weight, so nicely balanced on 
two or three points, that it moves from one to the other by the pressure of the 
finger. Whether this stone be of natural or Druidie origin is uncertain. Area 
about 74 sq. miles. Assessed property in 1815, £4496; im 1842-3, £5246. 
Seven heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. The turnpike roads from Kirk- 
cudbright to Ayrshire, and from Dumfries to Newton Stewart, traverse parish. 
Par. ch. sit. 550; glb. £12; stip. £299, 9s, 8d. Pop. in 1841, 112]. In 1849 


* Presb. of Kirkeudbright—Synod of Galloway. Patron, Crown. P. T. New 
Galloway. 

+ Vor an account of the enchanting scenery, vide ante, p. 605, note. 

{ The residence of the late Viscount Kenmure, an ancient castle, upon a lofty 
mount overlooking the head of Loch Ken, and approached by a noble ayenue of old 
trees. The older parts of this castellated edifice are in the turreted style of the 
fifteenth century, and even the more modern parts exhibit an antiquated taste. The 
Viscounts Kenmure are a respectable and ancient branch of the family of Gordon, 
and were for a long time knights of Lochinvar. The title was granted by Charles I. 
in 1633, to Sir John Gordon of Lochinvar. It was forfeited in 1716 by William, the 
seventh Viscount, who was beheaded on Towerhill for his concern in the insurrection 
of 1715. After being thus extinct for one hundred and eight years, it was revived in 
favour of the grandson of the above Viscount, who died in 1840, and was succeeded 
by his nephew. The title has been dormant since 1847. 


ae ee 
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on p. r. 34; cas. 70; ins. or fat. 3. Money received, £385, 11s. 9d. Expended, 
£345, 0s. 10d. Par. schm. salary, maximum; attend. in 1837, 106. Heron, 
author of a History of Scotland and numerous other works, of whom an account 
‘may be found in D'Isracli’s Calamitics of Authors, was a native of Kells. 


PARISH OF KELTON *—In the centre of the S. division of the Stewartry, 
on the Dee, of a triangular figure, with its apex to N., 6 m. long by nearly 3 
broad, with an uneven knolly surface, and towards S. a steep, rocky, and 
heathy aspect, Bengairn, the Skreel, and Dungyle, reaching altitudes of 1050 
to 1120 feet above sea level. The Dee,t which is here an important stream, 
being only a few miles from the Tongland Rapids, below which it is met by the 
tide, and is navigable by flat-bottomed boats; Doach Burn; Slack Burn; Auch- 
lane Burn; and many other streamlets, intersect parish, Carlinwark or Castle- 
Douglas Loch, which has been greatly drained, and yielded great quantities of 
excellent shell-marl, lies near N. of parish. A canal runs from it to the Dee. 
Near Castle Douglas a large mass of porphyry occurs, being principally the 
common red felspar rock, with erystals of this mineral and disseminated horn- 
blende. Very numerous yeins extend from it into the strata, which are some- 
times hardened, and are well seen in the hills of Croach and Skreel. These 
veins, unlike those of granite, are usually straight, with parallel sides, and 
exhibit considerable variety of composition. Some have a grey felspar basis, 
with similar felspar crystals, and others of acicular hornblende ; others have a 
compact purplish base, with crystals of light yellow felspar, and brown or black 
mica; and a third consist of brown felspar, with scales of white mica and con- 
cretions of quartz. Area of par. about 16}.sq.m. Assessed property in 1815, 
£9627; in 1842-3, £9170. Twelve heritors of £100 Scots valued rent, Vills. 
—Gelston, Rhone House, and Kelton Hill, where a noted horse market used 
to be annually held. The town of Castle Douglas, 9 m. N. E. of Kirkend- 
bright, is situated in a fertile district of the country, on the road from Port- 
Patrick to Carlisle, and from Kirkcudbright to Dumfries. It is a modern, well- 
built town, indebted for its prosperity to the advancing wealth of its vicinity, 
and to the transfer to it of the weekly corn and cattle markets, formerly held 
in another part of parish. It is the seat, alternately with Kirkeudbright, of the 
presbytery. Mkt. Monday. There are a savings bank; branches of the Bank 
of Scotland, British Linen, and National banks; subscription and circulating 
libraries; and a total abstinence society, with in 1852, 210 adult members. 
Par, ch. sit. 900; glb. £20; stip. £270, 17s. 1d.; attend. 450 to 500; Sab. 
schs. 90. Unap. tnds. £187, 14s. 7d. Ref. P. S. ch. attend.—morning, 220; 
evening, 450. There is also an U. P. ch. Pop. of par. in 1841, 2875. In 
1849 on p. r. 146; cas. 313; ins. or fat. 1; orph. or des. 6. Assess. £797, 2s. ; 
other sources, £43, 4s.; total. £840, 6s. Relief of poor on r. £698, 14s. 33d.; 
cas. £26, 1s, 7d.; med. r. £43, 9s. 3d.; exp. £55, 8s. Td.; total, £521, 12s. 83d. 
‘Three parish schools, attend. in 1837, 366. Six private schools, at three of 
which attend. 73. 


_ * Presb. of Kirkcudbright—Synod of Galloway. Patron, Crown. P. T. Castle 


Donglas. ; : 
+ There are two islands, one belonging to Kelton and the other to Balmaghie. 
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PARISH OF KIRKBEAN*—On the Solway Frith, at the estuary of the Nith, 
6} m. long by an average breadth of 3, containing the conspicuous Crittel Moun- 


taint and its offshoots, from which the land generally declines towards the shore __ 
in long pleasing expanses, presenting to the eye a rich, beautiful, and extensive 
prospect — fields well enclosed and in a high state of cultivation, with a variety 
of thriving plantations. The ground is very low on §. sea-shore, and is here 
called the Merse. The estuary of the Nith is about an average of 3 miles, 
and the Solway 10 miles broad. The bay of Carse is a safe anchoring place, 
“The tides flow five hours and ebb seven; and owing to their rapidity, they 
occasionally upset vessels, and have been known to tumble a ship’s anchor a 
considerable way from its place. The coast is low and sleachy, and slowly — 
gains accessions of excellent salt pasture from the recession of the sea. On 
Southerness Point, the most southerly land, running three-fourths of a mile into 
the sea from a base of 1 mile upon the body of the parish, stands a tower, 
erected asa landmark for vessels. Vessels often come to anchor here in three 
or four fathoms at low water, to escape the collision of the flood tide.” South- 


* Presb. of Dumfries— Synod of Galloway. Patron, Duke of Buccleuch. P. T. 
Danfries. 

+ “The most conspicuous granite district is that of Criffel (1892 feet) and the sur- 
rounding group of hills. The form of these is generally rounded, or approaches to 
flattened domes, whilst the valleys, though narrow, are rarely rocky or precipitous. 
The granite begins about a mile west of Auchencairn, and its northern boundary is 
formed by a line passing round the top of Urr Bay, by Dalbeatie, Kirkgunzeon, Loch 
Arthur, and Craighill, to the Nith near Kirkconnel. Here it forms the shore to the 
mouth of the New Abbey Burn, where greywacke strata begin, and bound it by a 
narrow zone, running a little north of the road by Ingleston, Drum, and Southwick, 
to the Urr near Colvend. From Carseburn to the Merse, secondary strata follow 
between the greywacke and the sea, and another small patch also west of Port Ling. 
The granite here is usually sienitic, being a compound of grey quartz, greyish-white 
or rarely red felspar, and green hornblende, often linearly disposed. To these black 
or brownish-coloured mica is often added; and in the hills above New Abbey crystals 
of sphene are abundant, along with a few of hyacinth. The sienite often passes into 
the regular granite, especially in the low hills on the west. Angular fragments, of a 
variety containing far more hornblende, are common in this as most other granites, 
Mr, Cunningham thinks that the connection of these with the rock proves them to be 
mere contemporary concretions; but it is more probable that they are fragments of 
older rocks, or mere altered portions of the clay slates. This is confirmed by the 
nature of the metamorphic rocks, by which the igneous formations are surrounded, 
resembling a fine-grained slaty sienite, gneiss of felspar and mica, or hornblende rock, 
hornblende slate, and greenstone ; the former two probably altered greywackes, the 
latter clay slate. They contain numerous granite veins; and fragments of altered 
strata, from a few inches to several feet in diameter, are found in that rock. Inte- 
resting junctions of the two formations may be seen in the Whinney Hill, aboye the 
schoolhouse of Troqueer, in the Kirkbean Burn, and especially at the Needle’s Eye, 
near the foot of Southwick Water. Here the fine-grained red sienite contains frag- 
ments and sends veins into the strata, changed as usual into a slaty compound of 
quartz, felspar, and mica. The secondary rocks, forming the extremity of the pro- 
montory to the south, consist of sandstone, shale, and clay ironstone of the coal forma- 
tion; and near Carse, where a branch of the granite touches the shore of the moun- 
tain limestone, containing producti, beautiful madrepores, and other corals. At 
Southerness Point the rock has been named the Old Red. On the shore near Arbig- 
land the strata are often curiously contorted.” — Wicol’s Geology, pp. 35, 36. 
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wick Water, and Kirkbean Burn, with its sweetly wooded banks and beautiful 
cataract, drain parish. Area about 143 sq. miles. Assessed property in 1815, 
£6504; in 1842-3, £5758. Two heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. Villages— 
Kirkbean, 12 miles S. of Dumfries, and the birthplace of Paul Jones the pirate 
in 1745, and of Admiral Campbell, son of the parish minister, and companion 
of the cireumnavigator Anson; Preston, with its ancient cross; and Souther- 
ness, with its headland, in N. lat. 54° 53’, and W. long. 3° 37’. The only anti- 
quities are the ruined castles of Cavens and Weaths, occasionally the residence 
of the Regent Morton. Par. ch. glb. £18; stip. £202, 12s. 8d.; attend. on 
30th March, 1851, about 200; Sab. schs. about 40. Kirkbean and Southwick 
Free ch. — attend. on 30th March, 1851, 250; Sab. schs. 42. Pop. of par. in 
1841, 891. _ In 1849 on p. r. 24; cas. 20; ims. or fat. 1. Money recd. £201, 
8s. 02d. Expended, £157, 12s. 74d. Par. schm. salary £34, and £2 in lieu of 
garden; attend. in 1837, 52. Two private schools, attend. 65. 


PARISH OF KIRKCUDBRIGHT*— On the E. side of the Dee, at its con- 
fluence with the Solway Frith, 7 m. long by 3 to 4 broad, being a tolerably 
regular parallelogram in figure, with for the most part a hilly but not moun- 
tainous surface, coming down in gentle slopes, composed of a light friable earth, 
with a sharp gravelly subsoil. The Dee and Deugh, Ring Burn and Grange 
Burn, with other streamlets, bound and intersect parish. Loch Fergus contains 
two fortified islands, called Palace Island and Stable Island. At the entrance 
of Kirkeudbright Bay are vestiges of a strong battery raised by William III. 
when his fleet was wind-bound in the bay on his passage to raise the siege of 
Londonderry; and a little to E. is a natural cavern, called Torr’s Cove, running 
60 feet into the rock, with its roof covered with stalactite. Near this was the 
site of Raeberry Castle, which overhung a dreadful precipice, the haunt of 
birds of prey, and one of the strongholds of the once powerful family of Mac- 
lellan of Bombie, whose title of Baron Kirkcudbright recently became extinct. 
Opposite Torr’s Point is the island of Little Ross, at the mouth of Kirkcudbright 
Bay, remarkable for the fossils contained in the greywacke. This rock has its 
usual aspect, with numerous veins of calc spar, and several of heavy spar, but 
none of quartz; and dikes of trap and felspar porphyry also occur. The fossils 
in the finer greywackes are graptolites, a shell probably a Terebratula; and an 
Orthoceratite has been found in it on the mainland opposite. Anthracite and 
bitumen also occur, probably the remains of former vegetable life. Steatite, 
galena, and traces of copper ore, have likewise been met with. Above Little 
Ross are Balmangan Bay ; and Manxman’s Lake, a large bay running up the 
E. side of St. Mary’s Island. Area of parish about 223 square miles. Assessed 
property in 1842-3, £11,541. Two heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. The 
burgh of Kirkeudbright stands on the estuary of the Dee, 6 miles above its 
junction with the Solway Frith, and 28 miles S. W. of Dumfries. It is finely 
situated; has a county hall, a jail, ancient market cross, handsome academy, 
library, a custom house, a billiard room and regatta club, a masonic lodge, a 
savings bank, branches of the Bank of Scotland and Western Bank, and a total 


* Presb. of Kirkcudbright — Synod of Galloway. Patron, Crown. P. T. Kirk~ 
cudbright. 
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abstinence society, with in 1852, 94 adult and 111 juvenile members. Near 
the town are some vestiges of a castle in which Henry V1. of England found 
refuge after the battle of Towton. In different parts of this parish are remains 
of no less than eleven British and Roman camps. Although the harbour is the 
best in the south of Scotland, the town has but little trade beyond the employ- 
ment of a few cotton looms, some ship-building, small export of agricultural 
produce, and import of coals, &c. It is however the abode of many opulent 
families, and a quiet agreeable place of residence. A steamer communicates 
with Liverpool. The town is governed by a provost, two bailies, a treasurer, 
and thirteen ordinary councillors. Corporation revenue in 1850-1, £1176, 5s, 
10d. Kirkeudbright unites with Dumfries, Annan, Lochmaben, and Sanquhar, 
in returning an M.P. Constituency in 1851-2, 91. Pop. of burgh in 1851, 
2774—males, 1184; females, 1590. Inhab. houses, 391; uninhab. ditto, 11. 
Par. ch. sit. 1510; glb. £16; stip. £305, 8s. 5d. Unap. tnds. £581, 7s. 4d. 
Free ch. sit. 750; attend. 500; Sab. schs. about 200. U.P. ch. attend. 80 to 
100. Pop. of par. in 1841, 3525. In 1849 on p. r. 154; cas. 73; ins. or fat 5; 
orph. or des. 13. Assess. £1154, 8s. 4d.; other sources, £4, 4s. 5d.; total, 
£1158, 12s. 9d. Relief of poor on r. £874, 15s. 33d.; cas. £49, 9s. 23d.; 
med. r. £26, 15s. 73d.; exp. £72, 9s. 9d; total, £1023, 9s. 103d. Burgh 
Academy, attend. in 1837, 167. Two parish schools, attend. 100. Seven 
private schools, attend. 306. 


PARISH OF KIRKGUNZEON*—In S. E. of the county, New Abbey inter- 
vening between it and the coast, 5 m. long by nearly 3 broad, with a hilly 
surface, but a good deal of flat land adapted to agricultural purposes; the 
appearance of which is however chilly, from the want of plantation and hedge- 
rows. A river, which takes its rise from Loch Milton in Urr, intersects parish. 
Assessed property in 1815, £3921; in 1842-3, £4084. Three heritors of £100 
Scots valued rent. Par. ch. sit. 230; glb. £12; stip. £158, 6s. 6d. ; attend.80. 
Pop. in 1841, 638. In 1849 on p.r. 20; cas. 6. Assessed, £120, 8s.; other 
sources, £2, 3s. 9d.; total, £122, 11s. 9d. Expended, £122, 11s. 9d. Par. 
schm. salary, maximum; attend. in 1837, 65. A private school, attend. 28. 
There are three ancient buildings at Barclosh, Corrah, and Drumcultran. 


PARISH OF KIRKMABRECK}{—On the E. side of Wigton Bay, haying 
Minnigaff on the N., 8 m. long by about 4 broad, with a hilly surface, some 
good arable valleys and some plantations. Along the bay the country has 
a fine appearance, being carpeted with a rich soil, which is in some places 
covered with decomposed shells to a considerable depth, tufted with wood, and 
ornamented with gentlemen’s seats. The most elegant mansions are Kirkdale 
House and Barholm. The chief hills are the Clints of Drummore, Cairn- 
harrow, and Larg. The Pilnour Water and Moneypool Burn drain the parish. 
Along the estuary of the Cree are several ancient fortified towers, but the most 


* Presb. of Dumfries—Synod of Dumfries. Patron, Maxwell of Terregles. P.T. 
Dumfries. 

t Presb. of Wigton—Synod of Galloway. Patrons, Crown and M‘Culloch of Bar- 
holm. P.T. Creetown. 


——. 
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remarkable antiquarian locality is Cairnholy tumulus, the history of which has 
given rise to many fanciful traditions. The parish is famed for a beautiful 
granite. Near Ravenshall, not far from Creetown, the greywacke has a peculiar 
aspect. Most of it strongly resembles red sandstone, being a granular com- 
pound of white or ferruginous brown quartz and mica scales; other beds 
consist of yellowish-white quartz and mica, and are nearly as compact as horn- 
stone ; and a third class are a mixture of white quartz with chlorite or tale. 
The last has a slaty structure, and where the quartz is rare, or altogether 
wanting, becomes “ an unctuous and almost perfect chlorite slate.” The 
botanist will find here a profusion of maritime and alpine plants. There is a 
high and steep bank, stretching from the village of Creetown, a considerable 
way beyond the manse, which in the month of April is covered with one 
dense sheet of white, consisting of Anemone nemorosa and Oxalis acetosella.* 
Assessed property in 1815, £6325: in 1842-3, £5889. Nine heritors of £100 
Scots valued rent. The village of Creetown stands on the bay, at the mouth 
of the Cree, 4 m. N.E. of Wigton, with which it communicates by packet boats. 
Tt has good anchorage, some coasting trade, and a few vessels. The scenery 
around is very beautiful, commanding a graphic view of the opposite peninsula, 
on which lies the town of Wigton. Dr. Thomas Brown, the moral philosopher, 
was born at Creetown in 1780. Par. ch. sit. 770; glb. £16; stip. £264, Os. 5d. 
Unap. tnds. £69, 15s. 9d.; attend. 470; Sab. schs. 130. U. P. ch, attend. 
100; Sab. schs. 50. Pop. in 1841, 1854. In 1844 on p.r. 57. Expenditure 
about £200. In 1849 on p.r. 68; cas. 6; ins. or fat.4; orph. or des. 10. 
Assess. £335, Os. 103d.; other sources, £50, 2s. 24d.; total, £385, 3s. 1d. 
Expended, £404, 7s. 1d. Par. schm. salary, maximum ; attend. in 1837, 96. 
Five private schools. 


PARISH OF KIRKPATRICK-DURHAM + — Bounded by Dunscore in Dum- 
friesshire on N., 10 m. long by an average breadth of 33, with a surface 
considerably elevated towards the N., embracing the Muir of Kirkpatrick, 
clothed with benty grass or heather, and distinguished chiefly for its game; 
the S. portion of par. being rich and arable. The Urr, Auchenreach Burn, and 
several other rivulets, bound and drain par. There are seven inconsiderable 
lakes. Area, 20,750 acres, of which betwixt 7000 and 8000 are occasionally 
in tillage. Assessed property in 1815, £6978; in 1842-3, £7324. Fourteen 
heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. Vills.—Kirkpatrick-Durham, 6 m. N. of 
Castle Douglas; Bridge of Urr, about 2m. S. of Kirkpatrick-Durham ; and 
part of vill. of Crocketford. Par. ch. sit. 874; glb. £10, 16s.; stip. £288, 19s. 
5d.; attend. 220 to 300; Sab. schs. 66. Free ch. attend. upwards of 300; 
Sab. schs. upwards of 160. Pop. in 1841, 1484. In 1849 on p.r. 51; cas. 
25; ins. or fat. 3; orph. or des. 3. Assess. £283, 11s. 64d.; other sources, 
£5, 7s. 53d.; total, £288, 19s. Relief of poor on r. £259, 1s. 7d.; cas. £10, 
18s. 84d.; med. r. £12, 18s. 2d.; exp. £30, 2s.; total, £313, Os. 53d. Two 
parish schools, attend. in 1837, 172. Two private schools. 


* New Stat. Ac., “ Kirkeudbrightshire,” p. 322. 
+ Presb. of Dumfries— Synod of Galloway. Patron, Crown. P.T. Dumfries and 
Castle Douglas. 
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PARISH OF KIRKPATRICK-IRONGRAY*—64 m. W.N.W. of Dumfries, on 
the S. bank of the Cairn Water, which separates it from Holywood, 94 m. long 
by 1 to 44 broad, the W. extremity of parish rising into two mountains, called 
Bishop’s Forest and Glenbennan—the S. W. corner being a cold expanse of moor- 
land—the E. section being nearly level, and presenting a rich and luxuriant ap- 
pearance. The Cairn; Glenesland Burn ; and Old Water, with its beautiful little 
waterfall, near the Routing Bridge, are the only streams. Area of parish about 
15,000 acres, of which scarcely half are in tillage, and above 2000 under wood. 
Assessed property in 1815, £6478; in 1842-3, £6206. Twelve heritors of £100 
Scots valued rent. Nearest mkt. town, Dumfries. Par. ch. sit. 380; glb. £25; 
stip. £253, 16s. lld. Unap. tnds. £259, 8s. lid. Free ch. attend. on 30th 
March, 1851, 180; Sab. schs. 100. Pop. in 1841, 927. In 1849 on p. r. 18; 
cas. 1; ins. or fat. 2. Money recd. £168, 19s. 33d. Expended, £168, 17s. 9d. 
Two par. schs., attend. in 1837, 91. This parish is distinguished as the birth- 
place of Helen Walker, the prototype of “Jeanie Deans,” to whose memory a 
tablet, with an inscription, was erected by the Author of Waverley. 


PARISH OF LOCHRUTTON+—5 m. S. W. of Dumfries, its greatest length 
being 53 m. by 43, with a hilly surface} in the lower and upper extremities, 
and towards the S., the rest of the par. lying in a valley consisting of arable 
land, interspersed with knolls, mosses, and meadows, the whole forming a kind 
of amphitheatre. Near the centre of district lies Lochrutton, 1 m. long by one- 
half m. broad, with an island in the middle, which is partly artificial, and about 
2m. W. is Deadston Loch. A chalybeate, called Merkland Well, was long in 
high repute. Area about 7000 acres, of which only about 240 are planted. 
Assessed property in 1815, £4174; in 1842-3, £3836. Five heritors of £100 
Scots valued rent. Par. ch. sit. 300; glb. £15; stip. £182, 6s. 4d.; attend. on 
30th March, 1851, 125; Sab. schs. 32. Pop. in 1841, 659. In 1849 on p.r. 
24; ins. or fat. 1. Assess. £103, 14s. 4d.; other sources, £7; total, £110, 
14s. 4d. Expended, £123, 5s. 1d. Par. schm. salary £30; attend. in 1837, 
58. A private school, attend. 36. 


PARISH OF MINNIGAFF §—In W. part of the Stewartry, bounded on N. 
and 8. W. by Ayrshire and Wigtonshire, 20 m. long by 7 to 113 broad, with, 
for the most part, an uneven and rugged surface, composed of rocky and heath- 
covered hills, some of them of great height, Cairnsmuir and Meyrick being 
the highest, the streams brawling among the glens or cleaving the district into 
deep chasms or ravines. There are, however, some sweet pastoral scenes and 
rich valley grounds on the banks of the Cree and Pilmour Water. The rivers 
Dee and Cree, Minnick Water, Polckill Water, and Pilnour Water, with 


* Presb. of Dumfries— Synod of Dumfries. Patron, Oswald of Auchincruive. 
P. T. Dumfries. 

+ Presb. of Dumfries—Synod of Dumfries. Patron, Duke of Buccleuch. P. T. 
Dumfries. 

+ The remains of a distinct Druidical circle are still to be seen on one of these hills. 
There are also traces of several peel houses in parish. One of them, Castle-of-Hills, 
is mentioned in a chronicle in the reign of James VI. 

§ Presb. of Wigton—Synod of Galloway. Patron, Crown. P.T. Newton Stewart. 
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innumerable rills, drain’ the parish, besides about twenty lochs, the chief of 
which are Lochs Dee, Cree, Grannoch, Moan, Enoch, Trool, &c. The climate, 
though humid, is comparatively mild. The igneous rocks of this district are 
interesting, the principal mass being found from Loch Enock to Loch Dee, includ- 
ing the higher valley of the river Dee, and the lakes west to Loch Trool. The 
rock is granite, composed of grey quartz, white or flesh-red felspar, and brown 
or black mica, with rarely a little hornblende. The grey granites are most 
abundant both here and in the other districts, and the rock is occasionally por- 
phyritic. It sometimes has a tabular structure, as near the head of Loch Dee, 
the Rigg of the Jarkness, and other points. The strata in contact with the 
granite are altered by it sometimes for a few feet, at other times for some 
hundred yards, or even for a mile or more; though in the latter case the 
granite may be at no great depth from the surface. The greywacke passes 
generally into a rock resembling gneiss, or a very compact fine grained com- 
pound of quartz, felspar, and mica; the slates assume more the appearance of 
mica slate, and both are traversed by numerous veins of granite thinning out 
as the distance from the principal masses increases. In one of the burns some 
veins are seen of a bluish colour in the igneous rock, but becoming red in the 
schists. Near Craigencallie, on the Dee, several other junctions of the two 
rocks may be observed. This parish presents a rich and extensive treat to the 
botanist. Area about 150 sq. m., of which 6000 to 6500 ac. are occasionally 
in tillage and about 1850 planted. Assessed property in 1815, £10,914; in 
1842-3, £10,976. Five heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. Part of Newton 
Stewart is in this par., which adjoins that of Penningham ; a little N. of which 
stands the Kirktown of Minnigaff; and about 2 m. E. the village of Craigtown. 
There are also the villages of Creebridge and Millcroft, Mines and Blackeraig. 
The mansions of Machermore and Kerrochtree, with its spacious deer park, are 
elegant and picturesquely situated. About 14 m. from the Kirktown are the 
ruins of the Castle of Garlies, the ancient seat of the Earls of Galloway, and 
that from which their title of baron is taken. There are several remarkable 
cairns or tumuli. Par. ch. glb. £20; stip. £269, 3s. 9d.; attend. on 30th March, 
1851, 331. Unap. tnds. £48, 7s. A Chapel of Ease was built in 1839 at 
Bargrennan. Pop. in 1841, 1826. In 1849 on p. r. 70; cas. 9; ins. or fat. 1; 
orph. or des. 2. Money recd. £361, 17s.73d. Expended, £321, 4s. 03d. Par. 


‘schm. salary, maximum ; attend. in 1837, 95. Three private schs., attend. 122. 


PARISH OF NEW ABBEY *— Situated on the Nith at its mouth, 9 m. long 
by 2 to 4 broad, with a varied surface, the lower part lying along the Nith, 
being regularly enclosed and highly improved, commanding a noble prospect of 
the Solway Frith and coast of England; while the upper part consists of rocky 
hills, mosses, and muirs. New Abbey Pow, into which Kinharvie and Loch- 
Kinder Burns flow, is navigable at spring-tides for vessels of 60 or 70 tons 
to within 1 mile of village. There are three lakes—Lochinder, Lochaber, 
and Locharthur, beautifully fringed with wood, or arable to the water’s edge. 
The water-shedding range of hills commencing with Lowtis, and terminating 


* Presb. of Dumfries—Synod of Dumfries. Patron, Crown. P.T. Dumfries. 
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with Critfel,* run along the S. and W. boundary line. Area about 25} sq. m. 
Assessed property in 1815, £4979; in 1842-3, £4784. Five heritors of £100 
Scots valued rent. New Abbey village stands on the Pow, about 63 m. from 
Dumfries; and there is a small hamlet called Drumburn. The monastery, 
called New Abbey, was a house for the Cistertian order of monks, founded in 
the thirteenth century by Devorgilla, daughter of Allan, lord of Galloway, niece 
to David, Earl of Huntingdon, and‘spouse to John Balliol, Lord of Castle Bernard, 
who died in 1269, and was buried here, and mother of John Balliol, the imbecile 
competitor for the crown. The original appellation of this Abbey seems obscure. 
Although much dilapidated for the sake of the stones, the ruins of this religious 
structure are still very extensive, and form an interesting subject of research 
to the antiquary, while the beauty of the surrounding scenery is well calculated 
to gratify the most fastidious taste. On the north and south lie the woods of 
Shambelly, and on the south Loch Kindar and the dark braes of Criffel. The 
buildings have been of Gothic architecture and of considerable elegance. 
Grose gives the measurement of the whole demesnes of the Abbey to be 16 
acres; height of the tower, 90 feet ; length of the whole church, 200 feet ; and 
length of the transept, 102 feet; breadth of the arches, 15 feet; height of the 
shafts of the columns, of which there were six, 10 feet; and height of the 
shafts of the pillars supporting the tower, 20 feet. The parish kirk stands on 
the south side of the church, having been formed of that part of the ruins. 
Par. ch. sit. 416; glb. £20; stip. £254, 7s. 1d. Unap. tnds. £233, 1s, 1d. 
There is also a Rom. Cath. ch. Pop. in 1841, 1049. In 1849 on p.r. 35; 
cas. 2; ins. or fat. 2; orph. or des. 2. Assessed, £354, 2s. 7d.; other sources, 
£88, 9s. 6d.; total, £442,12s.1d. Relief of poor on r. £299, Os. 5d.; cas. 
2s. 3d.; med. r. £43, 1s. 9d.; exp. £16,10s.; total, £358, 14s. 5d. Three 
parish schools, attend. in 1837, 157. A private school, attend. 42. 


PARISH OF PARTON j— At the centre of the Stewartry, betwixt Urr Water 
and Loch Ken, 7 m. long by 43 broad, with a large portion of hilly and heathy 
surface, but flat and arable; stone enclosures, paucity of wood, and prevalence 
of furze and broom, rendering however the aspect chilly and in some places 
almost dreary. There are seven lochlets, the principal being Felbey, Corsock, 
and Lurkie Patieshorn. Area about 28 sq. m. Assessed property in 1815, 
£4994 ; in 1842-3, £5120. Hight heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. Nearest 
market town, Castle Douglas, 6} m. distant; and Dalbeattie and Palnackie 
ports are at least 10 m. distant. Par. ch. sit. 418; glb. £21 ; stip. £253, 16s. 11d. 
Unap. tnds, £187, 9s. 6d. Pop. in 1841, 808. In 1849 on p.r. 30; cas. 7; 
orph. or des. 2, Assessed, £168, 1s. 4d.; other sources, £3; total, £171, 1s. 4d. 
Expended, £174, 1s. 6d. Two parish schools, attend. in 1837, 94. A private 
school, attend. 20. 


PARISH OF RERRICK {—On the shore of the Solway Frith, of a triangular 
figure, containing about 32 sq. m., with a rugged and uneven surface, in part 


* For the geology of the district, vide ante, p. 612. 


+ Presb. of Kirkcudbright — Synod of Galloway. Patron, Miss Glendonwyn of 
Parton. P.T. Castle Douglas. 


+ Presb. of Kirdeudbright—Syn. of Galloway. Ptn., Crown. PT. Kirkcudbright. 
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undulated or champaign. To N. rise Bencairn (1250 feet); Forrest; Kend- 
lum; and other smaller heights covered with heath. The coast throws out a 
series of bluff and lofty headlands, alternating with creeks and green fields, 
displaying a romantic and varied magnificonce. Auchencairn Bay is a beau- 
tiful inlet of the sea, with the green island.of Heston at its mouth, standing 
high out of the water. Near it is Heston Bay, and some 8 m. distant is Mul- 
lock Bay. Port Mary lies betwixt Balearry Point and Mullock Bay. Kendlum 
and Abbey Burns, with several other streamlets drain parish. The shore from 
Netherlaw to Balearry Point is formed by a line of red sandstone and conglo- 
merate, in strata but little inclined. The conglomerate consists of rounded 
boulders of red felspar, in a finer base of the same materials; the sandstone of 
grains of quartz with scales of mica, in a basis of clay coloured by iron, It has 
generally a pale grey colour, forms an excellent building stone, and from the 
conveniency of its position, is quarried to a considerable extent. At Auchen- 
leck, near Auchencairn, a vein of iron ore, the red botryoidal hematite, often 
with beautiful drusy cavities, is wrought in the granite. In the coves fine 
specimens may be oecasionally obtained of jasper which takes a high polish ; 
and rock crystals of a pale purple colour, and of the most perfect prismatic 
forms, abound in a small stream upon the hill of Skreel. Assessed property in 
1815, £11,986; in 1842-3, £10,240. . Sixteen heritors of £100 Seots valued 
rent. Vills., Auchencairn and Dundrennan.* ‘The former is situated at the 
head of its cognominal bay, 7 m. 5. E. of Kirkcudbright. The latter stands on 
the Abbey Burn, and near it, about 1} m. from the sea, is the ruined Abbey of 
Dundrennan. This monastery was founded by Fergus, Lord of Galloway, in 
the year 1142; the monks, who were of the Cistertian order, being brought 
from Rievall in England. From what remains of the edifices, the whole must 
have been built in a style of great taste and architectural beauty. The build- 
ings are now greatly dilapidated, and are almost entirely covered by a pale 
grey-coloured moss, which gives a character of peculiar and almost airy light- 
ness to the lofty columns and Gothic arches, many of which are entire. Placed 
upon a gentle eminence, on the bank of a rocky and sparkling burn, and sur- 
rounded on all sides except the south by an amphitheatre of hills, Dundrennan 
forms an exception to the usual aspect of Abbey scenery, “It is impossible,” 
say Messrs. Chambers, “to tread this classic spot without carrying back our 
recollections to the period when the Abbey of Dundrennan afforded a tempo- 
rary shelter to the unfortunate Mary Stuart, during the last hours she spent in 
Scotland, ‘Tradition has traced with accuracy her course from Langside to the 
scene of her embarkation for England. She arrived at this spot in the even- 
ing, and spent her last night within the walls of the monastery, then a magni- 
ficent and extensive building. The spot where she took boat next morning for 
the English side of the Solway is at the nearest point of the coast. The road 
from the religious establishment thither runs through a secluded valley of sur- 
passing beauty, and leads directly to the shore. where the roek is still pointed 
out by the peasantry, from which the hapless Queen embarked on her ill-starred 
voyage. It is situated in a little creek, surrounded by vast and precipitous 


* Dundrennan House, the residence of the late Thomas Maitland (Lord Dundren- 
nan), one of the senators of the College of Justice, is near this. 
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rocks, and called Port Mary, in commemoration of the Queen. The scene is 
appropriately wild and sublime.” Par, ch, sit. 565; glib. £30; stip. £254, 16s. 
Unap. tnds, £257, 7s. 4d. There is a Free and a Bap. ch. at Auchencairn, 
Pop. in 1841, 1692. In 1849 on p. r. 77; cas. 48. Assess. £658, 8s. 64d. 
Expended, £588, 16s. Two parish schools, attend. in 1837, 173. ¢ 


PARISH OF TERREGLES*—Stretching W. from the Nith, opposite the par. 
of Dumfries, 5 m. long by 23 broad, with a level surface, and loamy and luxu- 
riant soil, diversified by a beautiful range of hills towards W., from which one 
looks down on the attractive scenery of the vale of the Nith and town of Dum- 
fries. Cluden Water, the Cairn, and the Cargen, are the only other streams. 
College Loch is a fine sheet of water 1 m. long. On the banks of the Cairn, a 
little above its junction with the Nith, stand the ruins of the Abbey of Linelu- 
den. Here too is the old Castle of Terregles, formerly the seat of the Earls of 
Nithsdale. Area of par. about 8 sq.m. Assessed property in 1815, £3911; in 
1842-3, £4303. Two heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. Par. ch. glib. £20; 
stip. £158, 6s. Sd. Pop. in 1841, 564. In 1849 on p.r. 9; cas, 3. Money 
reed, £52, 10s. 9d. Expended, £47, 8s. 4d. Par. schm. salary, maximum; 
attend. in 1837, 40. 


PARISH OF TONGLAND t —Lying N. W. of Kirkeudbright, the Dee dividing 
it from Kelton on E., and the Tarff from Twynholm on W., of a triangular 
figure, containing above 6000 acres, with a ridge of mountains running N. and 
8., and a rocky and moorish surface in N. district of parish, but with fine 
meadow and arable ground in the vicinity of the rivers, on which there are 
some beautiful cascades, the Linn of Lairdmannoch having been thus’ 
graphically described — 


“ But as I lukit myne alane, 

I saw a river rin, 

Out'wore a steepie rock of stane, 
Syne lichtit in a lin. 

With tumbling, and rumbling, 
Amang the rockis round; 

Devalling and falling, 
Into a pit profound.” 


And the characteristic beauties and animated grandeur of the Dee, as it rolls 
along its rugged channel on the boundaries of this par., have been caught up in 
poetic song by Montgomery in the “ Cherry and the Slae.” Assessed property 
in 1842-3, £6283. Seven heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. The roads from 
Kirkcudbright to the Glenkens and Ayrshire, and from Dumfries to Wigton, 
intersect the par. Par. ch, glb. £40; stip. £158,17s. 7d. Free ch. attend.on 
30th March 1851, 132; Sab. schs. 47. Pop. in 1841, 842. In 1849 on p- fr. 
37; cas. 7; ins. or fat. 2; orph. or des. 1. Assess. £269, 4s, 23d. Relief of 


* Presb. of Dumfries — Synod of Dumfries. Patron, Duke of Buccleuch. P. T, 
Dumfries, 

t Presb. of Kirkcudbright — Synod of Galloway. Patron, Crown. P. 'T. Kirk- 
cudbright. 
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_ poor on r. £238, 4s. 8d. ; cas. £19, 1s.; med. r. £22, 3s. 8d.; exp. £17, 13s. 5d. ; 
total, £297, 2s. 9d. Par. schm. salary, maximum; attend. in 1837, 94, Two 
_ private schools. 


PARISH OF TROQUEER*—Lying on the Nith, near its mouth, opposite 
Dumfries, of which it may be almost said to be a component part, 72 m. long by 
_nearly 5 broad, with three distinct ranges of elevations, the surface throughout 
the N. and E. being prevailingly level. Corbelly Hill, with Craigbill, Little 
Malhorn, and Hollandbush, luxuriant and expansive valleys, undulating de- 
clivities covered with mansions and villas, extensive and thriving plantations, 
present a rich and embellished aspect, to which the silver-sheeted Nith lends 
all the charming varieties of her waters, Area about 19 sq. m., of which the 
great proportion is in tillage and about 700 under wood. Assessed property in 
1842-3, £11,906. Fourteen heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. A small vill. 
called Bridge End, from being situated at the W. extremity of the bridge of 
Dumfries, has risen into some importance as a suburban burgh of barony, under 
the modern appellation of Maxwelltown. It is now connected with Dumfries 
by two bridges. At one period this was the most disorderly and ill regulated 
village in the kingdom, and some idea may be formed of its character from a 
saying of Sir John Fielding, the London magistrate, that whenever a delinquent 
_ got over the bridge of Dumfries into Maxwelltown, he was lost to all search or 
pursuit. In no instance have the good effects of creating a village into a burgh 
of barony been more conspicuous than in this case. The charter was obtained 
from the Crown in 1810, and since that time the place has been greatly im- 
proved in the value and extent of its houses and its trade, which are uniform 
with those of Dumfries. Par. ch. sit. 800; glb. £30; stip. £353, 2s. 3d. Unap. 
tnds. £89, Is. 4d. A Chapel of Ease was built in 1829, sit. 1225. There is 
also a Free ch. in Maxwelltown, attend. on 30th March, 1851—forenoon, 330; 
afternoon, 420; Sab. schs. 151. Pop. of par. in 1841, 4351. In 1849 on p. r. 
198; cas. 221; ins. or fat. 5; orph. or des. 15. Assess. £1091, 6s. 8d.; other 
sources, £339, 15s. 3}d.; total, £1431, 1s. 114d. Relief of poor on r. £988, 8s. 
9d.; cas. £256, 10s. 7d.; med. r. £218, 14s. 83d.; exp. £72, 7s. 11d. ; total, 
£1536, 1s, 113d. Three parish schools, attend. in 137, 248. Several private 
schools. 


PARISH OF TWYNHOLM+—A sort of oblong, tapering towards the N. and &., 
bounded on $.E by the river and estuary of the Dee, 10 m. long by a mean 
breadth of 13, with a surface mostly elevated, rising in S. and central districts 
into many small hills, partly arable, with fertile valleys interspersed, and some 
beautiful haughs on the Tarff and the Dee, and in the N. consisting of bleak 
uninhabitable uplands. There are some small lakes — Whinnion, Trostrie, and 
Glengap. Of the extensive woods with which this part of Galloway formerly 
was covered, the only remains are around the old castle of Cumston, which is 
pleasantly situated on an eminence nigh the junction of the Dee and Tarff. 


* Presb. of Dumfries—Synod of Dumfries. Patron, Crown. Ace T. Dumfries. 
+ Presb. of Kirkcudbright—Synod of Galloway. Patron, Earl of Selkirk. P. T. 
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Area aboye 10,000 acres, of which about two-thirds are arable, and nearly 300 
under wood. Assess. property in 1842-3, £6259. Five heritors of £100 Scots 
valued rent. Par. ch. sit. 400; glb. £40; stip. £242, 15s. 1d.; attend. 200 
to 250,; Sab. sehs. on roll, 45. Unap. tnds. £193, 6s, 6d. Pop. in 1841, 777. 
In 1849 on p. r. 31; cas. 12; ins. or fat. 2. Assess. £253, 12s. 103d. ; other 
sources, £102, 15s. 93d.; total £356, 8s. 8d. Expended, £343, 9s. 4d. Par. 
schm. salary £34; attend in 1837, 60. There is also a private school.” 


PARISH OF URR*—On the E. bank of the River Urr, 15} m. long by an 
average breadth of 24, with a pretty level surface, few of the hills being of 
great height, and in general a light and productive soil. Urr Water, which 
issues from its cognominal lake (and after a $.S. E. course of 26 miles through 
the Stewartry, joins the Solway Frith by an estuary 2 miles across, 10 miles ER. 
of Kirkendbright), divides the parish from Crossmichael and Buittle,t and is 
navigable 7 miles from the Frith. Milton and Auchenreoch Lochs are in- 
this parish, the former being about 3 miles in cireumference. Area about 
12,000 acres. Assessed property in 1842-3, £10,457. Eighteen heritors of 
£100 Scots valued rent. Four villages— Dalbeattie, Springholm, Haugh, and ~ 
Urr. Dalbeattie is situated on its cognominal burn, a short way above its con- 
fluence with Urr Water, has a paper factory, and is built of a lively-coloured 
granite, but surrounded by a bleak and barren country. Urr stands on the 
banks of the Urr Water, 4} miles W.N. W. of Castle Douglas. Par. ch. sit, 
815; glb. £30; stip. £255, 10s, 3d. Unap. tnds. £280, 15s. 10d. Free ch. 
attend. on 30th March, 1851, 370; Sab. schs. 76. U.P. ch. about 250 com- 
municants, and about same number of adherents; Sab. schs. upwards of 60. 
There is also a Rom. Cath. ch. Pop. in 1841, 3096. In 1849 on p. r. 148; 
eas. 20; ins. or fat. 8; orph.ordes. 1]. Assess. £926, 13s. 43d. Expended, 
£973, 3s. 24d. Three parish schools, attend. in 1837, 259. Four private 
schools, attend. 227. 


* Presb. of Dumfries—Synod of Dumfries. Patron, Crown. P.'T. Castle Douglas. 

+ On W. bank of the Urr, about a mile below Urr church, is the celebrated Moat 
of Urr, an artificial mount, rising from the centre of elevated circles, and used in 
primitive times as a seat of judicature by the petty chief of the feudal times. 


LANARKSHIRE. 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION* 


_ Tue county or shire of Lanark is very generally denominated Clydesdale, 


from the river Clyde, which has its source in the upper confines of the 
county, traverses it in a winding course of upwards of 60 miles, dividing 
it longitudinally, and afterwards wafts the trade of Glasgow and Paisley 
to the ocean. This county is situated between 55° 20’ and 55° 56’ N. 
latitude, and between 3° 25’ and 4° 22’ W. longitude. It is in the 
centre of the south of Scotland, between the Atlantic and German Oceans, 
and is bounded by the counties of West and Mid Lothians and Peebles 
on the E., by Dumfriess-shire on the 8., by the countics of Ayr and 
Renfrew on the W., and by those of Dumbarton and Stirling on the 
N. The greatest length of the shire, from N. to §. is about 47 
miles, and the greatest breadth from E. to W., about 32 miles. It 
contains 604,800 acres, of which from a third to a half is supposed to be 
cultivated. This district is subdivided into three inferior divisions, called 
wards, under the particular jurisdiction of a substitute. Formerly there 
were only two divisions, called the Over and Nether Wards. The Upper 
Ward, of which the ancient burgh of Lanark is the chief town, compre- 
hends the parishes of Carluke, Lanark, Carstairs, Carnwath, Dunsyre, 
Dolphinton, Walston, Biggar, Libberton, Wandell, Culter, Crawford, 
Crawford-John, Douglas, Wiston and Roberton, Symington, Covington, 
Pettinain, Carmichael, and Lesmahago. The Middle Ward, of which the 
town of Hamilton is the centre, comprehends the parishes of Hamilton, 
Blantyre, Kilbride, Avondale, Glassford, Stonehouse, Dalserf, Cambus- 
nethan, Shotts, East Monkland and West Monkland. The Lower Ward, 
lying immediately around the city of Glasgow, besides the barony parish 
of Glasgow, &c., contains the parishes of Cadder, Cambuslang, Rutherglen, 


* The Sheriff Court for the county is held at Lanark every Tuesday ; at Glasgow 
every Wednesday and Thursday; at Hamilton every Friday ; and at Airdrie every 
Tuesday. Places and days of meeting of the courts under the Small Debt Act— 
At Biggar, on the first Thursday of March, June, September, and December. At 
Douglas, on the second Friday of April, August, and December. 
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Carmunnock, Govan, and a part of Catheart; the remainder of this last 
parish being in the county of Renfrew. 

This county is so extensive, and the surface so greatly diversified, 
that it would be impossible to give any exact detail of the quality of 
the soils. The Upper Ward, which is nearly two-thirds of the whole 
county, is mostly mountainous, or at least hilly and moorish, and from 
the nature of the soil, and the great elevation of the country, not capable 
of so much agricultural improyement. Between two-thirds and three- 
fourths of its extent may be comprehended under this description. The 
wide parishes of Crawford and Crawford-John, the greatest part of 
Lamington and Culter, are high and rugged. Three-fourths of Douglas 
and Lesmahago on the one side, and of Dunsyre on the other, are either 
moorish heathy land, or coyered with beds of peat-earth, yielding but 
little useful herbage. Considerable tracts in the parishes of Carluke, 
Lanark, Carnwath, Walston, Dolphinton, and Biggar, are much of the 
same quality. At the same time there are important exceptions to this, 
particularly within 2 miles of the Clyde. At the head of the county, 
where it comes in contact with that of Dumfries-shire, the country is ex- 
tremely mountainous. These mighty edifices of nature are crowded so 
closely together that their grandeur is lost to the eye of the traveller. 
When he proceeds along the hollows, only the sides of the nearest 
mountains are presented to his view; if he climb an eminence, he sees 
nothing but a confused group of rugged tops, with the naked rock 
now and then appearing among the herbage. The elevation of this 
tract is very great, the site of the Leadhills being computed to be 2000 
feet above the level of the sea, and the top of one of the Lowthers, a ridge of 
hills near that place, has been found to be 1100 feet higher, making the 
height of this summit 3100 feet. In proceeding down the Clyde the 
prospect opens, the hills stand at greater distances from each other, and 
the ascents are less abrupt; villages, farms, cornfields, and plantations of 
trees appear among the eminences, and the mixture of hill and dale forms 
a scene at once simple and sublime. The nature of the soil, however, is 
not always more fertile as the elevation becomes less. The pastures on 
the heights of Crawford are superior to those of Douglas or Dunsyre. 
The former are upon hard rock, and many of them pretty dry, covered 
with a thick mixture of short heath and sweet grasses, sometimes a close 
verdant carpet with very little heath. The latter are frequently wet and 
spongy, and their herbage thin and coarse. As the hills decline in 
height, the rock more seldom appears on the surface, and beds of gravel 
of a considerable depth are sometimes seen. Tinto or Tintoc, signifying 
the hill of fire, is the last great mountain to the north, and forms the 
boundary of the hilly district on that side. The height of this mountain 
is about 2316 feet above the level of the seca, and the medium height 
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of the arable land around its base from 600 to 700 feet, From Tinto 
the face of the country is softened down to gentle elevations and depres- 
sions, and the Clyde slowly glides, with many windings around the 
mountain, through a tract of beautiful meadows for above 12 miles, till it 
arrives at the head of the celebrated falls; from thence it rushes from 
cataract to cataract, foaming among the fragments of rock for about 
6 miles, and regains its quiet bed and gentle motion in the lower 
part of the Upper Ward. The principal part of the arable territory 
of the upper district is in the parishes around Tinto, at no great distance 
from the river. A tract of country is there found to the south and 
eastward of the mountain, in the parishes of Wiston, Symington, Culter, 
Biggar, Covington, Libberton, and Carstairs, which is of very considerable 
value. The soil, in particular around Biggar, and westward in a direct 
line along the southern side of the mountain, is of the most valuable 
quality, and incomparably superior to what is found in almost any corner 
of the Lothians. It appears to be formed upon the surface of whin or 
basaltic rock, which, from the perpendicular position of its strata, readily 
absorbs or conveys downwards into the bowels of the earth the super- 
‘abundant moisture of the climate. But an elevation of more than 600 
feet aboye the level of the sea exposes this fine tract of territory to the 
greatest disadvantages, in consequence of late seasons and pernicious 
frosts. Around Tinto, the soil of the meadows by the river side, formed 
by the slime deposited in floods, is of the nature of carse ground, with a 
greater or less mixture of sand, in proportion to the quicker or slower 
motion of the stream by which it has been deposited. These meadows 
are very fertile, and are still receiving additions from the inundations of 
the river. But this cause of fertility is also the cause of frequent and 
considerable damage, the inundations sometimes destroying the crops, 
shifting the course of the river, carrying away the rich soil, and leaving 
beds of sand and gravel in its stead. The uplands, as already mentioned, 
are dry and very fertile, of a light soil, often with an under stratum of 
gravel or pulverized fragments of rock to a considerable depth; but some 
places occur which have hitherto remained uncultivated, and exhibit a 
sterile aspect; and in others the surface, by the severity of the climate, 
has become moorish and spongy. From the beginning of the falls down- 
ward, the face of the country is considerably altered for some miles. The 
basaltic or whin rock begins to terminate, and horizontal strata of free- 
stone to occur. The river sinks into a deep bed, several hundred feet 
below the level of the surrounding country; and the soil of the country 
itself gradually deteriorates in proportion as it descends towards a milder 
climate. The greatest part of the arable land in the parishes of Lanark 
and Lesmahago is dry, light, and friable, and though mueh less fertile, 
somewhat resembling that in the neighbourhood of Tinto. In the lower 
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part of the Upper Ward the clayey soil takes place; and much of the soil 
of Carluke parish is either of a clayey nature, or has a dense argillaceous 
bottom. A great deal of it is damp, cold, and barren, but some of it is 
of very good quality; and that verge of the parish that lies along the 
Clyde is not less fertile in soil than rich in picturesque beauties. Indeed in 
most parts of this section of the county, though the soil in general is less 
fertile, the country becomes more interesting. Handsome seats, surrounded 
with well-dressed fields, sheltered with clumps and belts of trees, are fre- 
quent. Villages filled with industrious inhabitants arise on all sides; and 
in every quarter beauty and fertility are annually given to some new 
spots. The ground descends nearer to the level of the river, and fertile 
valleys again adorn its banks. At the commencement of the Middle 
Ward the territory has lost much of its elevation, and continues to fall 
towards the N. W. When seen from a considerable height it has a level 
appearance, but in fact it is everywhere diversified by inequalities, searce 
a plain of any considerable extent intervening, except the valleys along 
the sides of the river, from which the surface, as it recedes, rises irregularly 
to the highest ridge, on each side, near the confines of the county. The 
height of these ridges, if a few particular summits of no great importance 
are excepted, is not more than 700 feet above the level of the sea. The 
soil of the Middle Ward, though much diversified, is generally of a clayey 
nature. ‘Towards the river, for 12 miles in length and perhaps 6 miles 
in breadth, a more beautiful country can scarcely be seen. It lies sloping 
on all sides towards the Clyde. It abounds in orchards and country seats, 
with numerous villages and hamlets, and the whole is adorned with beauti- 
ful plantations. But remote from the river, the aspect of the country is in 
general very different, as it ascends towards the high country in elevated 
ridges. With regard to the rest of the soil, the bottom is a hard clay, 
which readily splits into thin plates, chiefly in a horizontal direction. It is 
called by farmers till, and by mincralogists schistus, blaze, or blae. It 
usually appears in those countries where coal and lime are found. It is 
chiefly clay, containing sand and mica in different proportions. When 
exposed a short time to the weather, it falls down into a soft elay, and 
may in time be reduced to a good soil. This decomposition is owing to 
the action of the atmosphere, sun, and rain, that alters the cementitious 
or stiff matter in the different earthy particles. The cementitious matter 
is chiefly sulphureous or aluminous; a substance which, unless it is 
extracted or altered, renders the earth with which it is mixed extremely 
unfit for vegetation. Besides this clayey soil, sometimes a little tract of 
sand or gravelly soil occurs; and when a bed of this open quality is of 
a tolerable depth, the land is dry; but wherever the clayey under- 
stratum approaches the surface, which frequently happens, the soil is soft 
and wet. At some distance from the river there is frequently found, 
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lying upon a clay bed, a thin loose soil, much disposed to heave with the 
vicissitudes of the weather, and very unfit to furnish either nourishment 
or a sufficient mechanical support to the plants. The black or grey soil 
on the high moorish grounds is somewhat similar to this, but generally 
bears much more grass. The water-formed soils in the valleys by the 
sides of the river, and some of the other considerable streams, differ greatly 
from all the above mentioned, being naturally more fertile, deeper and 
generally less apt to be injured by rain, as they lie upon a bed of open 
gravel. With regard to the aspect of the country in the Middle Ward, at 
_adistance from the river, and resting upon such species of soils, it may 
be remarked, that the highest ridge on the north side runs along the - 
eastern extremity of Cambusnethan parish, through the middle of that of 
Shotts, where this ridge is pretty high and rocky, and thence through 
East Monkland parish, declining a little as it proceeds westward. In 
these three parishes, particularly in that of Shotts, lie the greatest part of 
_ the mosses to be found on this side of the river. Much of the rest of the 
soil along the ridge is moorish, coarse, and wet. On the Calder, which 
divides the parishes of Cambusnethan and Shotts, there is a tract of pretty 
good soil on both sides. Near the head of the stream it is light, sandy, 
or gravelly, and pretty dry; further down it becomes a strong clay. A 
considerable part is of a grey moorish soil, and somewhat of a mixed 
nature. This tract is interspersed with spots of pasture and marshy 
meadow, sown annually for hay. The opposite or southern side of the 
Clyde, beginning in the parish of Avondale, is a continuation of the hilly 
range which divides the parishes of Douglas and Lesmahago from Ayr- 
shire, and runs from Avondale through Kilbride to the county of Renfrew. 
The wilds here are much more extensive than those on the north side of 
the Clyde. Through a tract of 12 miles long, and sometimes a con- 
siderable breadth, there is scarce any thing but mosses and benty or 
heathy pasture, very wet and coarse ; a mixture here and there is some- 
what drier and is tufted with green. The arable land of Avondale bears 
only a small proportion of the whole ; but the greater part of the parishes 
of Kilbride, Stonehouse, and Glassford, are arable. The lowest part of 
the Upper Ward is extremely beautiful, in consequence of the efforts of 
cultivation. The Under Ward, though a very limited district, is the most 
important of the whole, on account of its containing the city of Glasgow. 
A great part of the surface of the soil has been greatly improved and 
ornamented by the overflowings of a prosperous commerce, which has 
enabled the citizens to convert a portion of it into summer retreats. 
_ With regard to the remainder, the soil in general consists of clay 
resembling that already mentioned, or of a sand originally very poor, 
_ The surface of what is called the Barony Parish of Glasgow is wonder- 
fully diversified, and some of its valleys or low grounds are uncommonly 
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fertile. Upon the whole it may be remarked, that this county in some 
degree contradicts a general rule relative to the fertility of the earth. 
It is generally understood, that in the same latitude land is always more 
valuable in proportion to the comparative lowness of the situation; but 
in opposition to this rule, the territory along the Clyde above the falls 
seems to be superior to any in the lower part of the county, not only to 
those fields nearly on the same level, on the boundaries of the county, 
but exceeding in real intrinsic fertility the fine low grounds, which are 
400 or 500 ft. less elevated. It is owing to the elevation however rather 
than the soil, that so large a portion of this ward is kept in pasture, 
Even where tillage has not been attempted, the pastare lands have been 
greatly improved by surface draining, which is now almost uniyersal in 
the moorland districts: and in some of the highest and wildest parts of 
the county, the verdant spots that here and there give indication of their 
former cultivation as croft land, and the parks, browsed by thriving 
cattle, and fields bearing good crops of corn near the farm-houses, prove 
what might yet be done in reclaiming waste lands, and hold out the most 
tempting inducements to farther improvement. One circumstance tends 
greatly to diminish the difference of the comparative value of land in 
these different districts. The spring, but more especially the autumnal 
frosts, are more frequent and more intense in the upper country than in 
the lower. Those calamitous mildews or hoar-frosts, which sometimes in 
the month of August fall down from the sides of the mountains, condense at 
the bottom, and sweep slowly along the valleys of the Upper Ward, blasting 
the harvest wherever they come; while the opener country below perhaps 
escapes, and the corn ripens slowly to a tolerable harvest. 

The principal feature in the hydrography of Lanarkshire is the Clyde. 
This fine river, the Glotta of Tacitus, decidedly the most important in a 
commercial point of view of any in Scotland, rises in the highest part of 
the southern mountainland, at no great distance from the sources of the 
Tweed and the Annan. At first its course is northward, inclining a little 
to the east, through Crawford Muir, till, near Carstairs House, it turns 
suddenly to the south-west; but being joined by the Douglas near Har- 
perfield, it takes a north-west course by Lanark, Hamilton, and Glasgow, 
falling into the Frith of Clyde below Dumbarton. From its souree to 
Dumbarton the distance in a direct line is about 52 miles, but following 
its windings, the length of the river is about 73 miles. Its basin com- 
prises about 1200 square miles, comprising the principal manufacturing 
district of Scotland, with the city of Glasgow, and the towns of Paisley, 
Greenock, Hamilton, Lanark, Pollockshaws, &c. Its principal tributaries 
are the Douglas, Nethan, Avon, Mouse, Kelvin, Cart, and Leven. Im- 
mediately after the junction of the Douglas with the Clyde, a little above 
Lanark, the river begins to be precipitated over a succession of falls or 


river, the height of the falls, and the scenery hy which they are sur- 
rounded, the Clyde is an object of much curiosity. The distance from 

the highest to the lowest fall is about 6 miles; and throughout the whole 
| part of its course, the river dashes along with the impetuosity of a moun- 

tain torrent, and is deeply ingulphed betiveen rocky banks. At the 
, lowermost fall it resumes its former quiet character; the yalley on both 
___ sides gradually widens ; and it pursues its course through a comparatively 
f well cultivated, rich, and populous country, intersecting the great and 
flourishing city of Glasgow, about 7 or 8 miles below which it begins to 
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cataracts. There, on account of the weight of water contained in the 


expand into an estuary. The Clyde is navigable to Glasgow for vessels of 
more than 1000 tons register, and steam-ships of more than 2000 tons 
are built on the banks of the river for home and foreign traffic. Most 
kinds of the fish found in the other rivers of Scotland are also found 
in the Clyde; but it is supposed that the great increase of trade on 
the river, and the use of the water for the various purposes of manu- 
facture, have been injurious to the fisheries, The lochs in the county 
are of no great note. The largest and most important one is the reser- 
yoir for supplying the Monkland and Forth and Clyde Canals. It is 
situated in the parishes of New Monkland and Shotts, and its superficies 
extend to more than 300 acres. 
The mineralogy of Lanarkshire affords a rich field for extensive and 
curious investigation. Sandstone and limestone are the prevailing rocks 
in the lower parts of the county, and argillaceous schistus in the high 
grounds. “If,” says Mr. Patrick, “we take the granite rocks of Gallo- 
way as the base, we have superincumbent upon them —first, the greywacke 
of Leadhills and Wanlockhead; second, the red sandstone over which the 
Clyde is precipitated at Lanark; and third, the coal formation of the 
Middle and Lower Wards, consisting of bituminous shale, coal, grey lime- 
stone, and clay ironstone ; thus affording a beautiful illustration of the 
transition and carboniferous epochs.” Under the freestone lies the great 
field of coal for which Clydesdale is celebrated, It is to be observed, that 
here, as upon the Esk in Mid-Lothian, the mineral strata follow the 
inclination of the upper surface. In this district they all lie inclining to- 
wards the river on both sides, with various degrees of declivity ascending 
as they recede from the Clyde, till they reach the surface, or as it is ex~ 
pressed by the miners, crop out one after another. Hence it often happens 
that the first seam of coal which is found at one mine is perhaps the third 
or fourth at another. The seams or strata of coal extend through all the 
plain country, and branch out less or more along the course of the prin- 
cipal waters to a great extent, affording a prospect of an almost inex- 
liaustible fund of fuel. The different varieties and geological positions 
of the different kinds of coal are thus described by Naismith in his 
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Agricultural Survey of Clydesdale —“ A number of these strata or seams 
lie above that which is generally called, around the City of Glasgow, 
‘the upper coal,’ because it is the first that is found worth digging to 
any extent. This stratum is composed entirely of what is called ‘rough 
coal’ in Scotland, except a small part near the middle of it, of the kind 
called ‘ splint.’ 2. About 16 or 17 fathoms under that lies the ‘ ell 
coal,’ so called, because it was first found of this thickness, but it is” 
frequently from 4 to 6 feet thick. It is composed of two kinds, called 
‘yolk’ and ‘cherry coal,’ with sometimes a parting of splint and sometimes 
not. This is a fine caking coal, or what is called in England a close- 
burning coal, and is much esteemed for the blacksmith’s forge. 3. At 
from 10 to 17 fathoms below the last, lies the seam called the ‘ main 
coal,’ from its possessing all the good qualities found in any of the other 
strata. It contains rough coal, splint, and parrot or jet coal, and is pre- 
ferred to all the others as the most profitable. Its thickness is from 3} 
to 9 feet. Sometimes a thin bed of stone is found about the middle of 
the seam, and the thickness is 10 fect. 4. About 13 or 14 fathoms lower 
lies the ‘humph coal.’ Tt consists of yolk and rough coal, with a thin 
parting of splint. In some places it is without the splint and unworkable, 
being much interlaced with those lamin of stone and a kind of petrified 
black clay called ‘blaise,’ black bituminous shale and slate-clay. 5. Below 
the humph coal lies the ‘hard coal,’ sometimes 14 fathoms distant. It 
consists solely of splint and parrot coal, and is found to be the best in the 
county for the smelting of iron. It is also very good for family use. 
6. At a fathom and a half lower is found the ‘soft coal,’ from 30 inches 
to 6 feet thick. It is composed of the rough, yolk, and cherry coals, cakes 
much in burning, and is esteemed a good coal for the blacksmith’s forge, 
7. About 153 or 14 fathoms below this lies a coal, called about Glasgow 
the ‘ sour-milk coal.’ As it burns slowly and affords but a weak heat, it 
is what the miners eall a lean coal, and has therefore been but little 
wrought. There are a number of these seams under the sour-milk 
coal, all of a lean quality, and generally much interlaced with lamine 
of stone, blaise, or shiver. Under the last mentioned have been found 
several strata of excellent lime; and more of these thin seams of 
coal again have been discovered under the lime, but all of them which 
have yet been tried are of a lean quality. The lime found near the sur- 
face on the elevated ground is supposed to be a continuation of some one 
or other of the last mentioned strata, found under the coal, which in the 
course of their natural rise, have come within reach in the places where 
the superincumbent strata of coal and all its accompanying fossils did not 
exist ; as lime worth the working has never yet been discovered above 
these coal strata, nor in any place, till after the valuable seams of coal 
have skirted out at the surface; and any coal which has been found under 
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the surface lime, is of the same quality with that which lies under the 
deep buried strata of lime. The above is the number and order of the 
coal strata everywhere along the Clyde where they are entire. However, 
this is not always the ease. All the mineral strata lie inclining towards 
the river on both sides, generally somewhat obliquely, and with various 
degrees and directions of declivity, rising as they recede from it, till they 
skirt, or as it is expressed by miners, crop out one after another; so that 
the first coal which is found in some places is perhaps the third or fourth 
in the above mentioned order. These are distinguished by the name of 


_ the Clyde strata, or seams of coal, and not only lie along the sides of that 


- river, through all the plain country, but branch out less or more along 
the principal streams, on some of them to a great extent. Besides these, 
there are other seams of coal in the county of a somewhat different nature. 
In the parish of Shotts a fine yolk coal is wrought, resembling the coal 
found upon the sides of the Forth, and supposed to be a continuation of 
one of the same strata. Upon the sides of the Douglas River are extensive 
collieries, which supply some of the southern provinces where that fuel 
is wanting. The coal here is also similar to that on the Forth. On the 


south-west boundary of the county is coal of the same quality with that 
wrought on the coast of Ayrshire. It crops out at the surface about the 


middle of Avondale parish. There are still some other variations in the 


coal strata which merit attention. Near the northern boundary of the 
county a species is found distinguished by the name of the ‘ blind coal,’ 
from its burning with intense heat without flame. This must no doubt 


haye been deprived of the fixed air by means of subterraneous fire. It is 


used for the same purposes as coke, and even preferred to coke artificially 


mae, its effluvia being still less offensive. The blind coal is always 
found under a covering of horizontal whin; and where the same seam is 
traced till it comes under the freestone rock, its qualities are entirely 


changed, and it becomes in every respect the common pit coal. Another 


species of coal, the qualities of which are directly opposite to those of the 
last, is found in different parts of the county. It is here called the 
‘candle’ (cannel) or ‘ light coal,’ and is said to be the parrot or jet coal 
of the third seam in the above enumeration, divested of the other kinds 
which accompany it when the seam is complete. But when this is found 
alone, it seems to be still more exquisitely inflammable; it takes flame the 
moment it is brought into contact with the fire, and a small fragment of 
it may be carried about in the hand like a flambeau, and will continue 
for a long time to give a vivid light.” 

Tronstone abounds in many parts of the county, and is wrought to a 
great extent, especially in Old Monkland. Many beds lie between the 
different seams of coal; they are usually wrought together; and the 
ironstone is sold to those who have established works for the manufacture 
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of iron. Ironstone is either found in the form of beds of rock, or in 
beds of ferruginous nodules, or ironstone balls as the workmen call 
them. Lanarkshire has latterly become one of the principal seats of the 
iron trade. The rapidity of its progress in this great department of 
industry has been quite extraordinary, so much so, that while the make 
of iron in it in 1806 did not exceed 9000 tons, it advanced in 1834 to 
48,000 tons; in 1845 it exceeded 375,000 tons ; and at present is about 
600,000 tons. 

In the uppermost part of the county, upon the mountains at its south ex- 
tremity adjoining to Nithsdale, are the well known lead mines, which haye 
been wrought for centuries, and are still the most productive in Scotland. 

As this county slopes to the west almost throughout its whole extent, 
the Atlantic exerts a powerful influence on its climate. For about two- 
thirds of the year the wind blows from the 8. W. and W. Intense frosts 
are of short duration, and snow seldom lies long in the lower districts; 
but from the general humidity of the atmosphere and also of the soil, 
seed time and harvest are often late. In regard to heat, there is a con- 
siderable difference between the Upper and Middle Wards, the thermo- 
meter on the same day commonly standing several degrees higher in the 
latter than in the former. Its range is from 11 to 85 degrees. The 
quantity of rain that falls at Glasgow varies from 144 to 284 inches, the 
average for thirty years being 22}, but at Lanark the influence of the 
Atlantic is less sensibly felt, owing probably to its open and elevated 
situation. This however may, equally with the great humidity of the 
other wards, account for the lateness of the harvest. Lanarkshire is 
therefore, upon the whole, less favourable to the culture of corn than the 
eastern counties of Scotland. 

About three-fourths of the county belong to very large proprietors, and. 
the remainder is pareelled out into comparatively small properties. Stock 
farms are large; tillage farms of various sizes, but the greater number 
rather small. Farm houses and buildings are greatly meliorated. Agri- 
culture is in a pretty advanced state, and was much indebted to John, 
third Earl of Hyndford. A few years before his death, he granted leases 
of fifty-seven years duration, in order to improve his lands; and even at 
that early period, when the rudest agricultural practices were transmitted 
from sire to son, and the most slovenly habits, both in the field and in the 
dairy were in general use, the Earl introduced clauses into the new leases: 
which have since been adopted as the most approved mode of farming. 
Drainage, though essential, was long too much neglected; and though it 
has been for some time prosecuted with great spirit, it is still in many 
parts very deficient. A good deal of wheat is raised in the Lower and 
Middle Wards; but oats is the principal corn crop, and next to it barley 
or rather bear. Turnips are extensively cultivated. The use of bone 
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dust and guano as manures for raising turnips has been recently introduced 
‘into some of the least improved parishes in the county, and has been of 
the greatest advantage. The statements of the reverend author of the 
account of the parish of Avondale or Strathaven, in the New Statistical 
Account of Scotland,* in regard to the progress of agricultural improve- 
ment, may be applied with little modification to the entire county. 
“Within the last thirty years the rental of the parish has been doubled. 
Vast quantities of marsh and moss have been reclaimed, and are now 
yielding most abundant crops. The Strathayen Moss, consisting of above 
200 acres, and which little more than half a century ago was perfectly 
worthless, is now drained and improved, and is perhaps more produe- 
tive than any Jand in the parish. Some of it is let as high as £4 per 
acre. Throughout the parish the farmers are actively engaged in furrow 
draining their lands ; and the process may still be carried on to a great 
extent and to very great advantage.” The dairy is an object of con- 
siderable importance, and is carried on in all its branches. Besides the 
dairies kept in and near the City of Glasgow, for supplying the inhabi- 
tants with milk, cream, and fresh butter, a great number of cows are kept 
in the landward districts, the produce of which is applied to making butter 
and cheese, and the fattening of calves. The cheese is in general equal 
in quality to the best Dunlop, and brings the highest prices in the Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow markets. From the earliest period, Clydesdale has 
been celebrated for its fruit. The Venerable Bede, who flourished in the 
eighth century, speaks of the “appleyards of Lanark” as being then 
famous. Till the beginning of the present century, however, the orchards 
seem to have been principally confined to sloping banks and acclivities 
inaccessible to the plough. It is estimated that there are at least 600 acres 
in orchards, which are gradually extending, although the reduced value 
and the precariousness of the crop seem to hold out little inducement. 
The average value of the fruit at the orchards during the war was about 
£8000 per annum. The produce varies extremely in different seasons. 
In one year, the fruit produced from half an acre of land may sell for 
£150, but in other years it may produce little or nothing. 

The draught horses of Clydesdale have long been famous. They are 
supposed to have originated from some Flanders or Holstein horses, 
brought over in the seventeenth century by one of the Dukes of Hamilton. 
The number employed in agriculture may be estimated at from 12,000 to 
14,000. The sheep are partly cheviots but mostly blackfaced. Standing 
stock estimated by Mr. Naismith at 120,000; but this estimate is at 
present far below the mark, Plantations have been much extended in all 
parts of the county during the last twenty years. 


* “ Lanarkshire,” p. 307. 
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The valued rent in 1674 was £162,131 Scots. Assessed property in 
1815, £686,531; in 1842-3, of land, £341,121; of mines, £58,303; of 
all assessed property, £1,834,998. Rent per acre in 1810-11, 9s. 105d. ; 
in 1842-3, lls. 32d. Average of the fiar prices from 1844 to 1850, 
both inclusive—wheat Ist, 48s. 2}4d.; ditto 2nd, 43s. }4d.; barley 1st, 
29s.2,%d.; ditto 2nd, 26s. 9d.; bear Ist, 27s.344d.; ditto 2nd, 24s. 10$d.; 
oats Ist, 22s.3,,d.; ditto 2nd, 19s.92d.; pease, 38s. 1$d.; beans Ist, 
39s. 349d.; malt Ist, duty included, 55s. 103d.; oatmeal, 17s. 5;4d. 

The rise and progress of the manufactures of Lanarkshire may be dated 
from about 1750, but chiefly from 1784, when the cotton trade was 
introduced, which, with her other manufactures and trade, and great 
mineral resources, has placed this county as one of the first in population, 
wealth, and importance in Scotland, 


The internal communication by means of roads is in a high state of 


improvement. The Forth and Clyde Canal is partly, and the Monkland 
Canal entirely, in this county; and Glasgow is connected by railways 


with Edinburgh, Paisley, Greenock and Ayr, Manchester, London, and 


the North of Scotland. 

The population of the county in 1801 was 147,692; in 1821, 244,387; 
in 1831, 316,819; in 1841, 426,972; and in 1851, 532,114. 

In 1849 on poor roll, 26,245; cas. 50,015; ins. or fat; 429; orph. 
or des. 1805. Assess. £118,462, 15s. 73d. ; other sources, £4230, 8s. 54d.; 
total, £122,693, 4s.1d. Expended, £126,622, 3s. 1d. 

In 1849 from the tables of criminal offenders reported by Her Majesty’s 
Advoeate for Scotland, it appears that the total number of offenders was 
750, of whom seven were tried before the High Court of Justiciary; 136 
before the Circuit Court of Justiciary ; 403 before the Sheriff with a jury, 
and fifty before the Sheriff without a jury; that 209 of these could neither 
read nor write, and 463 could read or read and write imperfectly.* 

Lanarkshire contains three royal burghs, Glasgow, Rutherglen, and 
Lanark, and a yariety of considerable towns, as Hamilton, ih the neigh- 
bourhood of which is the princely seat of the Duke of Hamilton, Douglas, 
Biggar, Strathaven, Carnwath, Bothwell, Airdrie, Lesmahago, Leadhills, 
New Lanark, Stonehouse, &c. 

The cotton manufacture, the iron-works, and the colleries, give employ- 
ment to the greater part of the inhabitants. Every great establishment 
has a considerable village in the neighbourhood, where the workmen 
reside. 

Lanark contains forty-seven parishes. In 1837 there were fifty-eight 
parish schools which returned answers to Government, attended by 5010 
scholars; and 209 other schools, attended by 15,376. 


. 


The assessment for prisons and rogue money is 1¥d. per pound of real rent. 
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The county sends one member to Parliament. Constituency in 1851-2, 
3785, The city of Glasgow returns two members; and the burghs of 
Lanark, Airdrie, and Hamilton, join with Linlithgow and Falkirk in return- 
ing one member. 

See Naismith’s General View of the Agriculture of Clydesdale; Play- 
fair’s Account of Scotland, vol. i.; and the General Report of Scotland. 


PARISH OF AVONDALE OR STRATHAVEN *— Lying along both sides of the 
Avon,t in the middle ward of the county, 13} m. long by 5 to 8 broad, with a 


heathy and mossy surface in the upper extremity, but a “ fertile region, green 


with wood, and fresh with rivers,” } as we descend the strath. Ironstone and 


limestone are abundant. Area about 40,000 acres, of which about 18,000 have 


been cultivated. The parish has been long famed for its dairy produce and its 
rearing of calves, the herbage being exceedingly adapted for improving the 
flesh and milk of cattle. Great quantities of potatoes are also planted. Assess, 
property in 1842-3, £24,784, 11s. Nine heritors of £100 Scots valued rent, 
The town of Strathaven is a burgh of barony, 14 m, S.E. of Glasgow. The 
inhabitants are chiefly supported by weaving. A little stream, called Pomilion, 
runs through it. The ruins of Strathaven Castle are in the vicinity. There 
are a number of good houses and neat villas, and branches of the Bank of Scot- 
land, the Commercial, and Union banks. Market, Thursday. Pop. in 1851, 
4274. Inhabited houses, 448. Par. ch. sit. 803; glb. £24; stip. £332, Is. 2d. 
Unap. tnds. £923, 15s. 5d. Free ch. attend. 300; Sab. schs. 85 to 90. There 
are three U. P. chs.— U. P. ch. (East) attend. 850; Sab. sehs. 240; U. P. ch. 
(West) attend. about 600; Sab.schs, 160. Pop. in 1841,6150; im 1851, 6451. 
Tn 1849 on p. r. 170; cas. 153; ins. or fat. 3; orph. or des. 15, Assess. 
£1286, 15s. 2d.; other sources, £31, 2s. 7d.; total, £1317, 17s. 9d. Relief of 
poor on r. £995, 5s. 6d.; cas. £177, Os. 3d.; med. vr, £43, 19s. 9d.; exp. £70, 
2s. 8d.; total, £1286, 7s.9d. Par. sehm. salary, maximum ; attend. in 1837, 65. 
Twelve other schools, at eight of which attend. 471. The battle of Drumelog, 
in which Claverhouse was defeated by the Covenanters, was fought near here, 
June 1, 1679.8 Sir W. Scott has, in “ Old Mortality,” described this action, 
which is commemorated by a Gothic monument, 23 feet in height, recently 
erected. at Drumelog. 


* Presb. of Hamilton—Synod of Glasgow and Ayr. Patron, Duke of Hamilton. 
P. 'T. Hamilton. 

+ The Avon rises in the high grounds on the borders of Ayrshire, and runs through 
the valley to which it gives the name of Avondale, in a N. direction, It is increased 
in its course by the Givel, Calder, Lockhart, Knipe, Pomilion, and many smaller rivu- 
lets, and finally issues into the Clyde, a little way above Hamilton Palace. The 
upper part of its course is through a district very destitute of wood; but in the lower 
part it presents much pastoral beauty, being full of gorgeous old wood, and abounding 
in ancient and modern mansions. The natural beauties of the district excited the 
poetic ardour of Burns in the composition of his song, entitled “ Evan's Banks.” 

| Wordsworth, & Vide ante, p. 130. 
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PARISH OF BIGGAR*—On E. side of Upper Ward of Lanarkshire, and 
bounded by Peeblesshire on 8. and E., 6 m. long by 3} broad, with a moorland 
surface, interspersed with a few fertile fields, two ridges of hills rising from 
1000 to 1300 feet. Biggar Water intersects parish, and the Clyde runs past its 
W. boundary. There are several tributary streams, Candy Burn forming part 
of the boundary betwixt Biggar and the county of Peebles. There is neither 
coal nor lime. Area, 5852 acres Scots. Assessed property in 1815, £4017; in 
1842-3, £7329, 4s. 2d. Twelve heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. The town 
of Biggar, 11 m. E.S. E. of Lanark, and near Symington station on Caledonian 
Railway, consists mostly of one long and wide street. Many of the inhabitants 
are employed in cotton weaving for Glasgow houses. There are branches of 
the Commercial and Western banks; a savings bank, friendly societies, a public 
library, and several fairs. Some tumuli are said to mark the scene of a battle 
fought between the Scots and English in the time of Edward I]. About 1 m. 
from the town were the remains of an extensive fortification, called Bog Hall, 
of which Grose has preserved a view, but which are almost extinct. The late 
Robert Forsyth, advocate and compiler of the “ Beauties of Scotland,” was born 
at Biggar. Par, ch. glib. £30; stip. £289, 18s. 2d. Unap. tnds. £192, 16s. 2d. 
U.P. ch. (North) attend. 290; Sab. schs. 108. U.P. ch. (South) attend. on 
30th March 1851, 600; Sab. schs.85. Pop. in 1841, 1865; in 1851, 2049. In 
1849 on p. r. 53; cas. 5; ins. or fat. 1. Assess. £259, 13s. 7d, ; other sources, 
£16, 6s. 8d. ; total, £276, Os. 3d. Expended, £276, 5s. 2d. Par. schm, salary, 
maximum; attend. in 1837, 168. A private school, attend 114. 


PARISH OF BLANTYRE}{—On S. bank of the Clyde, haying Hamilton on 
E. and Cambuslang on W., 6 m, long by an average breadth of 1, with a sur- 
face forming almost a continuous plain of rich fertile land, watered by the Clyde 
and Calder, the Red Burn, and a few other streamlets. Ironstone is here dug 
to a considerable extent, and limestone is also wrought. Area 3300 Scots acres. 
Assessed property in 1815, £4438; in 1842-3, £8280, 9s. 7d. Real rental from 
£2500 to £3000. Two heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. The vill. of Blan- 
tyre, 8 m. from Glasgow, stands on the road from Hamilton to Kilbride. Here 
are extensive cotton-spinning and dye-works, employing in 1838 nearly 1000 
hands, and 210 horse power. There is a total abstinence society, with in 1852, 
100 adults, and 170 juvenile members. Directly opposite to Bothwell Castle, 
on 8. bank of the Clyde, are the ruins of Blantyre Priory, founded previous to 
1296. They are finely situated on the brink of a perpendicular rock. Par. ch. 
sit. 841; glb. £16; stip. £196, 10s. Free ch. attend. on 30th March, 1851, 
134; Sab. schs. 60. U. P. ch. attend. about 200. Pop. in 1841, 3047; in 
1851, 2848. In 1849 on poor r. 36; cas. 12; ins. or fat. 1; orph. or des. 3. 
Assess. £209, 6s. 73d.; other sources, £1, 4s. 2d.; total, £210, 10s. 93d. 
Expended, £252, 8s. 3d. Par. schm. salary, minimum; attend. in 1837, 50. 
Three private schools, attend. 217. 


* Presb. of Biggar—Synod of Lothian and Tweedale. Patron, J. Fleming of Cum- 
bernauld. P.'T. Biggar. 

+ Presb. of Hamilton—Syneéd of Glasgow and Ayr. Patron, Lord Blantyre, P.T. 
Hamilton, 
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PARISH OF BOTHWELL*—On N. bank of the Clyde, opposite Blantyre, 8? 


. long by 4 broad, with a flat, rich, and fertile surface, rising gradually from 
the Clyde towards N. and E. The North and South Calder bound the parish, 
Both coal and iron, supposed to yield £180,000 per annum, are extensively 
wrought,t and there is abundance of freestone. Near Bothwell a reddish sand- 
stone occurs, sometimes alternating with red or variegated shales. Area about 
14,000 acres. Assessed property in 1815, £16,053; in 1842-3, £35,207, 1s. 3d. 
; Rental, exclusive of collieries and iron-works, about £10,000. Twenty-two 
heritors of £100 Scots yalued rent. Principal villages— Bothwell ; Chapelhall; 
Bellshill; Newarthill; Holytown; and Uddingstone—stations on the Caledonian 
ilway. The vill, of Bothwell, with its fine churches, old § and new, lies on 
e road from Glasgow to Hamilton. About 1 m. towards 8. KE. the road to 
ilton is carried over the Clyde by means of Bothwell Bridge, the scene of 
the famous battle which took place in 1679, between the royal forces, under the 
Duke of Monmouth and the Covenanters. 


@ 


= “ Where Bothwell’s bridge connects the margin steep, 
And Clyde below rans silent, strong, and deep, 
The hardy peasant, by oppression driven 

To battle, deem’d his cause the cause of Heaven; 
Unskill’d in arms, with useless courage stood, 
While gentle Monmouth grieved to shed his blood. 


a — 


* Presb. of Hamilton — Synod of Glasgow and Ayr. Patron, Duke of Hamilton, 
P. 1. Bothwell. 

+ “Carfin, in this parish, is not far from the centre of the great coal basin of 
‘Lanarkshire. This rich mineral field may not inaptly be described as forming a 
triangle of the isoceles kind, about twenty-one or twenty-two miles in length, of 
which Glasgow is the vertex, and a line drawn from the Clyde south-east to Polkem- 
met, the base. It has been estimated to contain about 55,000 acres, or about 110 
square miles, probably averaging 20,000 tons per acre ; but taking the medium thick- 
ness of the whole field at five yards, it will give to each mile 15,448,000 cubic yards, 
which multiplied by 110, the number of square miles, gives 1,703,680,000 cubic yards 
 ofeoal. Rosehall, Carnbroe, Woodhall, Stevenson, Carfin, and Cleland, all properties 
in the parish of Bothwell, and on all of which colleries are now at work, would sup- 
ply an annual output of 400,000 tons for upwards of 3000 years.” —New Statistica. 
Account, “ Lanarkshire,’ p. 774. : 

{ “Dr. M‘Culloch has coloured these as the old red sandstone, but others describe 
them as the new red. The latter opinion cannot be correct; for Mr. Craig, who 
affirms that they overlie the coal, admits that they are also found as near Old Monk- 
land, interstratified with it, and pretty deep in the series. The sandstone also con- 
tains traces of coal plants, and he found a Neuropteris in the shale in Hamilton Burn. 
In the banks of the Avon, between the Mill and Cadzow Castle, two or three small 
Seams of coal are also seen in them. All this shows that they are truly a portion of 
the coal formation, and have no claim to be regarded as belonging to the new red 
sandstone, as that formation is usually defined.” —Nicol’s Geology, P- WL. : 
§ Bothwell ch, is an old Gothic structure, covered with large polished stones, laid 
over an arched roof. The date of its erection is unknown 3 but vie Douglas arms, 
quartered with the royal arms, are upon one of the windows, in allusion ghpesas! a 
the marriage of the Earl of Douglas with the daughter of aa the sister o 
King Robert Bruce. The new church has a spire 120 feet in height. 
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But fierce Dundee, inflamed with deadly hate, 
In vengeance for the great Montrose’s fate, 
Let loose the sword, and to the hero’s shade 
A. barbarous heecatomb of victims paid,’* 


The present bridge is the very one, the passage of which was so manfully 
contested, but twenty-two feet have been added to its breadth, the approaches 
very much improved, and the ground on both sides greatly altered. Bothwell 
Haugh, about a mile above the bridge, was formerly the property of James 
Hamilton of Bothwell Haugh, who shot the Earl of Moray, then regent of 
Scotland, at Linlithgow, on the 23d of January, 1569. 

A short way from Uddingstone are the magnificent ruins of Bothwell Castle. 
The structure itself, and all the objects that surround it, have an air of princely 
grandeur. The river, broad and deep, and confined within lofty banks, covered 
with natural wood, makes a fine sweep round the ruin, and forms the semi- 
circular declivity, called Bothwell Bank, celebrated in ancient song.t The 
exterior of the castle is of polished red freestone. It covers an area of 234 feet 
in length and 99 in breadth. The ceilings of the apartments are exceedingly 
lofty. The chapel has a number of small windows; and both it and an adjoin- 
ing chamber of state, haye each two large windows to the south. The stair of 
one of the high towers is still almost entire to the top, a great height above the 
river. An old well, in one of the towers, sunk deep into the rock, was dis- 
covered some years ago. The entry is upon the north side, and many vestiges 
of the fosse are yet visible. This Castle, the origin of which is uncertain, is 
known to have frequently changed owners. Its name was unheard of until the 
time of Wallace, when it is said to have belonged to Sir Andrew Murray of 


* See the description of the engagement in Old Moriality. : 

+ The following incident is a proof of the antiquity of the air. “So fell it out 
of late years, that an English gentleman, travelling in Palestine, not far from Je- 
rusalem, as be passed through a country town, he heard by chance a woman sitting 
at the door, dandling her child, to sing — 


* Bothwell bank, thou bloomest fair. 


“The gentleman hereat exceedingly wondered, and forthwith in English saluted 
the woman, who joyfully answered him, and said, she was right glad there to see a 
gentleman of our isle, and told him, that she was a Scotch woman, and came first from 
Scotland to Venice, and from Venice thither, where her fortune was to be the wife of 
an officer under the Turk, who being at that instant absent, and very soon to return, 
she entreated the gentleman to stay there until his return, the which he did; and 
she for country sake, to show herself more kind and bountiful to him, told her hus- 
band at his home coming, that the gentleman was her kinsman ; whereupon her hus- 
band entertained him very kindly, and at his departure gave him divers things of 
good value.” —Verstegan, in his Itestitution of Decayed Intelligence, Antwerp, 1605. 
Leyden alludes to this in the following lines :— 


“And thus the exiled Scotian maid, 
By fond alluring love betray’d. 
To visit Syria’s date-crown’d shore, 
In plaintive strains, that soothed despair, 
Did * Bothwell’s banks, that bloom so fair, 
And scenes of earlier youth deplore.” 
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Bothwell, who, with Lord William Douglas, was the first nobleman to join the 
‘Scottish hero in the assertion of his country’s independence, and the last to 
forsake him after the failure of his patriotic attempt. After Murray's out- 
lawry, his estate of Bothwell was forfeited, and conferred by Edward I. on 
Aylmer de Valence, second Earl of Pembroke, commander of his forces in 
Scotland. In this fortress a number of the English nobility took refuge after 
the battle of Bannockburn, but were speedily obliged to surrender. Bruce 
bestowed Bothwell Castle on Andrew Murray, who had married that monarch’s 
sister. It next came into the possession of Archibald the Grim, Earl of Dou- 
_glas, who married the grand-daughter of Andrew Murray. After the forfeiture 
of the Douglases in 1445, it was successively possessed by the Crichtons, John 
Ramsay, a fayourite of James III., and the Hepburns, Earls of Bothwell. After 
_ the forfeiture of the infamous nobleman of that name, it passed through several 
hands, till it at last reverted to the noble family of Douglas. The present 
residence of Lord Douglas is a plain elegant mansion, built upon the site of a 
former one. It was erected by the young Earl of Forfar, who was killed at 
the battle of Dumblane. It stands near the old castle of Bothwell, on a beau- 
tifullawn. Here the surrounding objects partake much of sublimity and gran- 
deur. ‘The fine broad river, with its high banks, adorned with luxuriant 
natural wood, encircles the castle, while on the opposite side, are the ruins 
of Blantyre Priory, situated upon the brink of a perpendicular rock; these 
have a fine effect; and the castle itself, extending along the summit of 
the high bank, raises its lofty towers, and dignifies the whole. “It can 
searcely be conceived what a grace the castle and priory impart to each 
other; and the River Clyde flows on, smooth and unruffled, below, seeming 
to my thoughts more in harmony with the sober and stately images of former 
times, than if it had roared over a rocky channel, forcing its sound upon 
the ear. It blended gently with the warbling of the smaller birds, and the 
chattering of the larger ones, that had made their nests in the ruins. In this 
fortress the chief of the English nobility were confined after the battle of Ban- 
nockburn. Ifa man is to be a prisoner, he scarcely could have a more pleasant 
place to solace his captivity ; but I thought, that for close confinement, I should 
prefer the banks of a lake or the sea-side. ‘The greatest charm of a brook or 
river is in the liberty to pursue it through its windings; you can then take it 
in whatever mood you like; silent or noisy, sportive or quict. The beauties of 
a brook or river must be sought, and the pleasure is in going in search of them, 
those of a lake or of the sea come to you of themselves. These rude warriors 
cared little, perhaps, about either; and yet, if one may judge from the writings 
of Chaucer, and from the old romances, more interesting passions were connected 
with natural objects in the days of chivalry than now; though going in search 
of scenery, as it is called, had not then been thought of. I had previously 
heard nothing of Bothwell Castle, at least nothing that I rememberd, therefore, 
perhaps, my pleasure was greater, compared with what I received elsewhere, 
than others might feel.”* Par. ch. sit. 1150; glb. £36; stip. £328, ds, 8d. 
Unap. tnds. £417, 12s. 4d. A ch. was built at Holytown, sit. 830. Free ch. 
at Bothwell, attend. 330; Sab. schs. 70; Free ch. at Holytown, attend. 170; 


* Notes to Wordsworth’s Poems, vol. v. p. 379. Edition, 1839, 
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Sab. schs, 65. U.P. ch. at Bellshill, attend. 650; Sab. schs. 70; there is also 


a U. P. ch. at Newarthill. Cong. ch. at Bellshill, attend. about 200; Cong. ch, 
at Newarthill, attend. 50. Pop. of par. in 1841, 11,132; in 1851, 15,265. In 
1849 on p. r. 203; cas. 20; ins. or fat. 2; orph. or des. 22. Assess. £1269, 
13s. Ghd. Relief of poor on r. £821, 2s. 10d.: cas. £329, 2s. 10d.; med. r, 
£185, 8s. 11}4.; exp. £116, 10s. ; total, £1452, 4s.74d. Three parish schools, 
attend. in 1837, 283. ‘Ten private schools, at six of which attend. 354. This 
parish was the scene of an experimental institution, on the principle of what 
Robert Owen called his “ New View of Society.” 


PARISH OF CADDER*— Extending along the N. boundaries of Lanarkshire, 
and adjoining the counties of Dumbarton and Stirling, 144 m. long by an 
average breadth of 4 m., the surface consisting chiefly of a series of undu- 
lations. The river Kelvin runs along the N. boundary, nearly parallel to 
which runs the Forth and Clyde Canal. The Edinburgh and Glasgow Rail- 
way, with the Kirkintilloch and Garnkirk lines, intersect parish. Freestone 
and limestone are abundant, and there are large fields of fire-clay on the track 
of the Garnkirk line of Railway. Assessed property in 1815, £14,499; in 
1842-3, £21,940, 13s. 8d. Real rental, about £13,800. Ten heritors of £100 
Scots valued rent. Villages— Auchenairn, Cadder, Bishopsbridge, Auchenloch, 
Chryston, Muirhead, Mudiesburn, and Mollenburn. Graham’s Dike is the only 
piece of antiquity. At Robroystone, in this parish, Wallace was betrayed and 
apprehended, August 5, 1305. Par. ch. sit. 740; glib. £17, 10s.; stip. £280, 
8s. 5d. A Chapel of Ease at Chryston, attend. 500; Sab. schs. 30. There is a 
Free ch, at Chryston, attend. 200 to 250. Pop. of parish in 1841, 4427; in 
1851, 5015. In 1849 on p.r.88; cas. 28; ins. or fat. 3; orph. or des. 6. 
Assess. £516, 11s. 24d.; other sources, £6, 10s. 4d.; total, £523, 1s. 63d. 
Expended, £539, 3s.43d. Three parish schools, at two of which attend. in 
1837, 103. Four other schools, attend.105. Muir, one of the Reform martyrs 
in 1793, was brought up at Hunter's Hill in this parish. 


PARISH OF CAMBUSLANG {—On the W. bank of the Clyde, beautifully 
diversified with hill and dale; Dechmont Hill,t rising to an altitude of 600 ft., 
and Turnlea Hill, forming a ridge of about half a mile broad. From this ridge 
the ground declines gently, with many beautiful swellings, to the Clyde (which 
is here from 2() to 250 ft. broad), and the Calder, which bound the parish for 
several miles. There are several small streams, such as Kirk Burn, Newton 
Burn, Cocks Burn, &c., which occasionally pour down heayy torrents into the 


* Presb. of Glasgow— Synod of Glasgow and Ayr. Patrons, Heritors and Kirk- 
Session. P.'T. Bishopbriggs. 

+ Presb. of Hamilton—Synod of Glasgow and Ayr. Patron, Duke of Hamilton. 
P. T. Glasgow. 

t On the N. side of this hill stands the turreted house of Gilbertfield, long, the 
residence of a family of the name of Cunningham. About the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, this estate was purchased by the laird of West Burn. Lieutenant 
William Hamilton, the friend and poetical correspondent of Allan Ramsay, lived 
many years, first at Gilbertfield and then at Latrick, where he died on the 24th of 
May, 1751, at an advanced age. 
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ehannels of the Clyde and Calder. This parish is part of the great coal basin 
of the Clyde; the thickness of the coals and of the freestone varying con- 
siderably, and the strata being frequently deranged by dikes. The out-put is 
from 28,000 to 34,000 tons per annum. A bed of hard compact limestone, 
usually called Cambuslang marble, beautifully variegated with bivalve shells, 
and capable of a high polish, is found in some of the coal-pits at a depth of 
about 200 feet. Area of parish, 4490 ac. Assessed property in 1815, £8578 ; 
in 1842-3, £11,555, 5s. Land rent about £7500. Five heritors of £100 
Scots valued rent. Cambuslang is 5 m. S.E. of Glasgow, and a station on the 
Caledonian Railway. The villages of East Coats, West Coats, Sauchie Bog, 
Silyerbank, Lightburn, and Kirkhill, are inhabited almost entirely by colliers 
and weavers. Par. ch,* sit. 500; glb. £10; stip, £300, 14s. 4d.: attend. 
about 800; Sab. schs, about 250. Unap. tnds. £448, 0s. 9d. Cong. ch. attend. 30 
to 100. Pop. of parish in 1841, 3022; in 1851, 3306. In 1849 on p. r. 74; 
eas. 50; ins. or fat. 4; orph. or des. 10. Assess. £563, 14s. 8d. ; other sources, 
£2 ; total, £565, 14s. Sd. Expended, £552, 16s. 93d. Par. schm, salary, 
maximum ; attend. in 1837, 85. Tour other schools, attend, 174, 

. 

_ PARISH OF CAMBUSNETHAN t{—On N.E. bank of the Clyde, from which 
it stretches in an E. direction to the verge of the county, 12 m. long by 3 broad, 
with extensive and rich haughs or meadow lands, well enclosed with beautiful 
plantations, and adorned with many fine orchards, long famed for their apples. 
To E. the higher lands rise from 800 to 900 feet. The South Calder forms the 
‘boundary between Cambusnethan and Shotts, the banks of which, before its 
_junetion with the Clyde, are romantically covered with wood. The Garrion 
Burn, flowing through a beautiful district of country, and amid precipitous 
wooded little ravines, divides par. from Carluke, and falls into the Clyde above 
‘Dalserf. The par. abounds in freestone, ironstone, and coal. The Shotts Iron 
Company have blast furnaces in constant operation at the vill. of Stain, in E, 
end of par. At Wishaw and Coltness are extensive tile works, one of which 
turns out about three millions of tiles annually. Area of par. about 26,000 ac., 
of which about 11,000 are cultivated. Assessed property in 1515, £9271; in 
1842-3, £32,016, 9s. 9d. Seven heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. Cambus- 
nethan or Wishawtown is a station on the Caledonian Railway, has an ex- 
tensive distillery, and is inhabited chiefly by weavers. Pop. in 1851, 3373; 
inhab. houses, 363. There are also the vills. of Stewarton, Bonkle, and Kirk- 
‘now. The principal mansions are, Wishaw House (Lord Belhaven and Sten- 
ton), Cambusnethan House, Allanton, Coliness, and Muirhouse. Par, ch. glb, 
£10; stip. £305, Os. 8d. Unap. tnds. £136, 15s, 5d. Chapel of Ease at 
Wishawtown, attend. 600; Sab. schs. 108. U.P.ch. at Bonkle; sit. 560; attend. 
‘on 30th March, 1851, 394; Sab. schs. 36. U.P. ch. at Wishawtown; sit. 740; 
attend. about 600; Sab. schs. about 140. Ref. P.S. ch. sit. 350; attend, on 
30th March, 1851, 100; Sab. schs. 81. Cong. ch, at Wishawtown; attend. 


* The lands are still called chapel lands, Cambuslang has obtained a notoriety in 
Scottish ecclesiastical history, by the religious revival which occurred in the years 
1741-2, yet remembered popularly under the title of “ Cambuslang Wark.” 

+ Presb. of Hamilton — Synod of Glasgow and Ayr. Patron, Lockhart of Castle. 
hill. P. T, Hamilton. 2 
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200. Christian ch. attend. on 30th March, 1851, 27. Pop. of par. in 1841, 
5796; in 1851, 8611. In 1839 average number of poor on r. was 50. Expen- 
diture from £200 to £250. In 1849 on p. r. 74; cas. 50; ins. or fat. 3; orph. 
or des. 7. Assess. £692, 7s. 24d.; other sources, £30, 15s. 7d.; total, £723, 2s. 
93d. Relief of poor on r. £554, 1s. 54d.; cas. £31; med. r. £20, 13s. 3d:; exp. 
£156, 15s. 4d.; total, £762, 10s. 03d. Par. schm. salary, maximum ; attend. 
in 1837, 100. Eight other schools, attend. 356. 


PARISH OF CARLUKE*—On the N.E. bank of the Clyde, immediately 
below Lanark, 8 m. long by 4} broad, with a richly mellow and arable surface, 
the orchard grounds covering about 130 acres, and extending about 5 miles in 
length.t 

The western and larger half of the parish is an undulating flat, haying a eon- 
siderable elevation towards the west, called Law of Mauldslie, beyond which to 
the west, and within half a mile of the Clyde and Lee Valley, on the sonth and 
south-east, the ground suddenly descends, forming one side of the valleys of 
Garion, Clyde, and Lee. The eastern portion gradually rising to the east, at- 
tains an elevation of nearly 1000 feet above the level of the sea at King’s Law 
and Kileadzow Law, and then for about a mile still to the east, descends towards 
the western boundary of Carstairs parish, From Garion Burnfoot to the top 
of Kilcadzow Law, there cannot be less than 800 feet of difference in height, 
the former not being much in altitude above Hamilton. The numerous yalleys 
or gills through which the streamlets of the parish finally rush onwards to the 
Clyde, apart from the aid they offer to the geological inquirer, and independent 
also of their individual claims to attention, give a feature to the richly wooded 
north bank of the Clyde of a description rarely to be met with elsewhere. ‘The 
lower and more flat part of the parish is well divided and planted, but the up- 
land, though generally divided and partially planted, is more bleak, and ulti- 
mately runs into moorland. A dense blue clay (assuming a reddish appearance 
in some places), containing boulders of every size, and from almost every 
description of rock, pervades the whole parish with trifling exceptions, and of 
course the soil partakes largely of this ingredient acted upon and altered by 
the atmosphere, by heat, moisture, &c., and the operation of the agriculturist. 
Where the out-croppings of the strata are not overlaid by this alluvial matter, 
we find the soil partaking of the qualities of the strata presented—as when over 
freestone, an arenacious soil; when over fire-clay or shale, a white or greyish 
plaster clay, &c., in some places rendered yellowish and red by an iron colour- 
ing. In the track of the old red sandstone in the south-east part of the parish, 
the soil is what is called light, that is, free in a great measure from clay. Peat 
soil occurs in different parts of the parish, but little of it is now to be seen, 
except in the north-east extremity, which may be said to consist of it entirely. 
It overlies the alluvium, except perhaps where the limestone, freestone, &e., 
crop out. ‘The most fertile spots are on the Clyde, which, from the washing 


* Presb. of Lanark —Synod of Glasgow and Ayr. Patron, Sir N. M‘D. Lockhart, 
Bart. P.T. Lanark. 

+ In 1822 they produced £3043 ; in 1838, only £444. See New Stat. Ac., “ Lanark- 
shire,” p. 589. 
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down of the soil from the banks, is deep and rich, and to a greater or less degree 
this occurs in the flats immediately under rising grounds. It may be worth 
mentioning, that a valuable pasturage for sheep exists at the base of King’s Law, 
which rises to an elevation of nearly 900 feet, naturally the most barren and 
bleak spot, which has its origin in the shales thrown aside in working at an early 
period the limestone found at that place.* Springs are almost superabundant. 
Coal abounds in all parts of parish, and there are also freestone, lime, and iron- 
stone,t the minerals yielding annually above £20,000. ‘The coal from this field 
is largely exported both to Ireland and the West Highlands, besides supplying 
Glasgow, with its numerous manufactories, and the very extensive iron works. 
The latter find a full supply of ore in the beds of clay ironstone found oyer all 
this district, especially those known as the black bands. In these, fresh water 
shells resembling the mytilus, scales and teeth of fish supposed the megalichthys, 
and impressions of lepidodendra, calamites, and other coal plants, are very com- 
mon. Area, 15,360 acres, of which about 720 acres are planted, and nearly all 
the rest in cultivation. Assessed property in 1815, £8553; in 1542-3, £13,436, 
13s, 9d. Gross produce of all kinds, including minerals, stated in New Stat. 
Ae. to have been, in 1839, £47,120. Twelve heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. 
_ The burgh of Carluke is 5. m. N. W. of Lanark, and has increased rapidly since 
_ the introduction of the cotton manufacture. Pop. in 1851,2845. Inhab. houses, 
355. Itis a station on the Wishaw and Coltness Railway, now incorporated with 
the Caledonian. Three other vills.—Kileadzow, Braidwood, and Yieldshields. 
Carluke has two annual fairs, a friendly society, savings bank, agricultural society 
and parish library. Near Carluke stands Mauldslie Castle, a turreted structure 
of great elegance, and near the Castle is the Mound of Ha’ Hill or Haugh Hill, 
between 60 and 70 feet high, where the remains of the two last Earls of Hynd- 
ford were interred. A square tower, called Hallbar, situated in a romantic dell, 
is supposed to be of some great antiquity, being noticed in a retour of 1685 as 
the “ Tower and Fortalice of Braidwood.”’ Part of an old wallis seen at Wallans, 
a portion of the land of Miltown, which lies on the other side of the Clyde, but 
in Carluke parish, having been apparently separated from the northern bank 
by an alteration of the stream of the river. It is said to be the ruins of a for- 
talice which is popularly associated with the memory of Wallace, and is called 
Castle Wallans or Temple Hall.t 

Par. ch.§ sit. 1000; glb. £30; stip. £311, 14s. Unap. tnds. £535, 4s. 4d. 
Free ch. attend. on 30th March, 1851, 205; Sab. schs. 22. Cong, ch. attend. 


_ * See “ Sketch of the Geology of Carluke Parish.” — High. Soc. Trans. 

+ Ironstone is found throughout both the coal and limestone fields, but in greatest 
abundance in the latter. In the section of Lawfield, three bands lie above the mud 
bed; 8 fathoms below the splint coal, a band generally called the mussel band is seen, 
which is from 6 to 9 inches thick ; 8 fathoms still lower lies the black band. 

+ See Origines Parochiales. By Cosmo Innes, Esq. Printed for the Bannatyne 
Club, 1852, 5; 

§ The ch. was originally placed on the margin of an extensive forest and woodland, 
called Maldisley or Clyde’s Forest. It stood on the low ground by the river, and 
near acairn called Carluke Law. Ona hillock called Ha’ Hill, supposed to be its 
cemetery, a great number of human bones haye been found.” — See Origines Paro- 
chiales. 
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on 30th March, 1851—forenoon, 131; evening, 95; Sab. schs. 34. There is 
also an U. P. ch, Pop. of par. in 1841, 4802, being an increase of 1514 during 
the previous ten years; and in 1851, 6283, being an increase of 2975 over the 
previous twenty years, partially attributable to the extension of coal, iron, 
and lime works. In 1849 on poor r. 109; cas. 54; ins. or fat. 7; orph. 
or des. 10. Assess. £671, 2s. 114d.; other sources, £42, 7s. 84d.; total, 
£713, 10s. Sd. Relief of poor on r. £653, 9s. S$d.; cas. £34, 11s. Sd.; 
med. r, £21, 18s, 8d.; exp. £54, 1s. 3d.; total, £764, 11s. 3$d. Par. schm. 
salary, maximum; attend, in 1837,112. Six private schools, at five of which 
attend. 290. The antiquary, Major-General Roy, and the sculptor, Forrest, 
were natives of this parish, 


PARISH OF CARMICHAEL*—In the Upper Ward of the county, reaching 
from the high hill of Tinto, or “The Hill of Fire,’ 2516 feet above the sea, 
to the Clyde, where that river is joined by the Douglas Water, 54 m. long by 
3 to 4} broad, with a very uneven and diversified surface, Tinto looking down 
upon the several valleys and hills which lie at its base, where the country 
begins gradually to lose the wildness of the Upper Ward in exchange for the 
warmth and fertility of the Middle. Tinto belongs to the same geological forma- 
tion as the Pentlands. “The basis of this hill is a conglomerate of fragments 
of greywacke, which rock it much resembles ; on this rest claystone, clinkstone, 
greenstone, and felspar porphyry, the last forming the summit, and containing 
erystals of quartz, mica, felspar, and hornblende. That part of the hill named 
the Pap Craig, consists of greenstone with mealy zeolite. North of this hill 
red sandstone also occurs, the prevailing rock being reddish brown sandstone, 
often in such thin layers as to be of little value for building. In the higher 
parts of the series, conglomerates of primary, transition, and trap boulders 
prevail. The general dip of the formation is towards the Clyde; but it is 
much broken by dikes of trap, and yeins of quartz and heavy spar, and seems, 
from its rugged, worn, and uneven surface, to have been long subjected to 
dilnyial action. It is well seen in the precipices along the Clyde, near the falls, 
especially in the romantic ravine of the Cartland Crags, where it is exposed 
to a depth of 400 feet. About the middle it is crossed by a vein of greenstone, 
and at Wallace’s Cave by one of sulphate ‘of barytes.”t There are some seams 
of coal and quarries of limestone. Area of parish, 11,500 acres, of which more 
than one-third is arable, and nearly 1000 acres planted. Assessed property in 
1815, £4326; in 1842-3, £5279, 11s. 9d. Landed rental, about £4600. Three 
heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. ‘he last Earl of Hyndford did much to 
improve the district. There is a foundry, and some tanning and currying of 
leather. Par. ch. sit. 450; glb. £20; stip. £225, 2s. 7d.; attend. from 250 to 
300. Pop. of par. in 1841, 874; in 1851, 805. In 1849 on p. r. 10; cas. 16. 
Money recd. £82, 0s. 84d. Expended, £69, 11s, 2d, A parish and a private 
school. 


* Presb. of Lanark — Synod of Glasgow and Ayr. Patron, Sir W. C. Anstruther, 
Bart. P. T. Lanark. 

+ Nivol’s Geology; and see Macknight’s Description of Tinto, and Remarks on 
Cartland Crags, Wern, Mem., vol. ii. 


———_ =e 
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_ PARISH OF CARMUNNOCK* —On N. W. confines of the county, on the E. 
bank of the White Cart River, the banks of which are beautifully wooded, 
4m. long by 2} broad, with an elevated surface, diversified by hill and dale, 
Cathkin Braes (500 feet above sea level) commanding a rich and extensive 
prospect, embracing Arthur’s Seat and the Pentlands near Edinburgh, Ben- 
ledi in Perthshire, and the peaks of Arran and Argyleshire. Coal, ironstone, 
and limestone abound, none of which are however wrought to much extent. 
Area of par. 2800 acres, of which 2400 are enclosed and cultivated. Assessed 
property in 1815, £6002; in 1842-3, £5511, 4s. 4d. Two heritors of £100 
Scots valued rent. Besides village of Carmunnock, part of the large village of 
Busby is quoad sacra annexed to this par. Par. ch. sit. 420; glb. £19; stip. 
£152, 17s. 6d. Pop. in 1841, 717; in 1851, 710. In 1849 on p. r. 7; cas. 
14; orph. or des. 2, Money reed. £142, 14s. 84d. Expended, £120, 9s. 2d. 
Par. schm. salary, maximum; attend. in 1837, 86. There are several ancient 
tumuli and Roman remains. In the house of Castlemilk, Mary, Queen of 
Scots, is said to have lodged the night before the battle of Langside. 


_ PARISH OF CARNWATH+—About the middle of E. side of the county, 
_ stretching from the banks of the Clyde in a N. direction to the borders of the 
county of Mid-Lothian, 12 m, long by § broad, with a great extent of moorland, 
but with some rich haughs on the Clyde. The North and South Medwyn, and 
the Dippool and other small trouting streams, fall into the Clyde; and about 
Im. N. W. of vill. of Carnwath is a small loch, called the White Loch, con- 
taining perch. In this par. are extensive iron works, which were founded in 
1779 by two brothers of the name of Wilson, who erected the vill. of Wilsonton 
to accommodate the workmen. ‘The work is excellently situated in respect of 
materials ; for on the very ground where the blast furnaces are erected, there 
are coal, ironstone, limestone, and fire clay. The works were purchased by 
Mr. Dickson, of the Calder Iron Works, in 1821. 

Area of par. 25,193 Scots acres, of which about one-third are occasionally in 
tillage and 500 under wood. Assessed property in 1815, £10,884; in 1842-3, 
£14,206. Nine heritors of 100 Scots valued rent. The vill. of Carnwath is a 
station on the Caledonian Railway, 7m. E. N.E. of Lanark, and 25 m. from 
Edinburgh, and is doubtless coeval with the first settlement of the Somervilles 
in the twelfth century. It was erected into a burgh of barony in 1451.§ It was 
formerly a curious old-fashioned place, composed of thatched cottages, all 
arranged in an awkward manner. It is now a clean little town, or double line 
of neat stone and slated cottages, stretching halfa mile in length. Near the 
centre of the town is the Tolbooth, a plain old building, in front of which is the 


* Presb. of Glasgow — Synod of Glasgow and Ayr. Patron, Stirling of Castlemilk. 
P. T. Glasgow. 

+ Presb. of Lanark — Synod of Glasgow and Ayr. Patron, Sir N. MD. Lockhart, 
Bart. P. 'T. Lanark. 

{ “I find it reported by a person employed in 1797 to examine the state of the 
minerals, that from what he had explored, 40,000 tons of iron might be made annually 
for the space of ninety years! that the supply of ironstone is inexhaustible.’ —New 
Stat. Ac., “ Lanarkshire,” p. 83. 

8 Chalmers, citing Reg. Mag. Sig. 
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cross, an obelisk, upon which the distances from Edinburgh to various places in 
Clydesdale and Ayrshire are distinctly marked. There are five annual fairs, 
The other villages are Forth, Newbigging, and Braehead. About 1 m. to the 
N. W. of Carmwarth are the ruins of Cowdailly or Couthally Castle, situated 
on a promontory of land projected into the morass. This was the seat of the 
Somervilles, who were frequently visited here by James 1V. V. and VI. It is 
now a desolate ruin on the margin of that dismal district of country, called 
Carnwath Muir, or more popularly the Lang Whang, which extends from 
Causewayend in Lothian to Carnwath, and by which the traveller from Edin- 
burgh approaches this part of Clydesdale.* Par. ch, sit. 1021; glb. £20; stip. 
£273, 14s, 8d, Unap. tnds. £117, 10s. 6d, Two U.P. chs. and a Free ch. 
U. P. ch. (Braehead) attend. 250. Pop. of par. in 1841, 3550; in 1851, 3553. 
In 1849 on p. r. 95; cas. 31; ins. or fat. 5; orph. or des. 3. Assess. £690, Is. 
5d.; other sources, £5, 7s. 1d.; total, £695, Ss. 6d. Expended, £706, 14s. 1d. 
Par. schm. salary, maximum ; attend. in 1837, 85. Eight other schools, at six 
of which attend. 280. Carnwath gives the title of Earl to the Dalziel family. 


PARISH OF CARSTAIRS t—Lying with a front to N. bank of the Clyde, and 
stretching to the borders of Mid-Lothian, betwixt Carnwath on E. and Lanark 
on W., 6m. long by 3 broad, and consisting of a higher and lower district, 
divided by an elevated ridge. The Mouse Water trayerses the centre of par. 
The soil along the Clyde is alluvial, and is in other parts sharp and sandy. 
Area about 12,000 acres, of which ten-twelfths are cultivated. Assessed pro- 
perty in 1815, £4022; in 1842-3, £6464, 15s. 6d. Four heritors of £100 
Scots valued rent. Two vills.—Carstairs and Ravensworth. The Caledonian 
Railway intersects par., Carstairs Junction being within its bounds. Carstairs 
House (Monteith, Esq.), with its beautiful shrubberies and lawn, is a magni- 
ficent mansion in the Gothic style, and stands in the immediate vicinity of the 
vill. Par. ch. sit. 400; glb. £35; stip. £255, 11s. 8d.; attend. 220; Sab. schs. 
32. Unap. tnds. £308, 3s. 3d. There is also a Free ch. Pop. of parish in 
1841, 950; in 1851, 1066. In 1839 the average number of poor on r. was 8. 
Expenditure about £30. In 1849 on p.r. 8; cas. 6. Money recd. £83, 8s. 33d. 
Expended, £72, 17s. 4d. Par. schm. salary, maximum; attend. in 1837, 54, 
A private school, attend. 90. The compiler of the account of the parish in 
the New Stat. Ac., in 1539, says—“ There is not a drunkard in the parish.” 
Several Roman antiquities exist, and the pretorium and walls of circum- 
vallation of a camp. 


UNITED PARISHES OF COVINGTON AND THANKERTON{—In the upper 
part of the county, having Libberton on E., from which it is separated by the 
Clyde and Carmichael on W., 4 m. long by nearly 3 broad, with a surface in 
part hilly, heathy, and pastoral; and in part meadow ground. Tinto Hill lies 


* Vide “ Memorie of the Somervilles,” passim. Pink. Hizt. of Scot. vol. ii. p. 126. 

t Presb. of Lanark —Synod of Glasgow and Ayr. Patron, Montcith of Carstairs. 
P. 'T. Lanark. 

} Presb. of Biggar — Synod of Glasgow and Ayr. Patrons, Sir N. M‘D. Lockhart, 
Bart., and Sir W. C. Anstruther. P. T. Biggar. 
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partly in this par. About 1900 ac. are in tillage. Assessed property in 1815, 
£1720; in 1842-3, £2880, 5s. Gd. Two heritors of £100 Seots valued rent. 
Two vills.—Covington, which lies on the road from Biggar to Lanark; and 
‘Thankerton, beautifully situated on the Clyde, a station on the Caledonian 
Railway. Par. ch. glib. £17, 10s.; stip. £208, 13s. 7d. Pop. in 1841, 523; 
in 1851, 548. In 1849 on p. v.10; cas. 10. Assess. £99,13s. 4d. Expended, 
£100, 13s. lid, Par. schm. salary, £28; attend. in 1837, 50. There are 
several circular camps in parish, and a fine ruin of a fortification built by 
‘Lindsay of Covington in 1442. 


PARISH OF CRAWFORD* —Occupying the S. corner of the county, bounded 
on S. and S. W. by Dumfriesshire, and on E. by a ridge of hills, from which 
the Tweed, the Annan, and the Clyde, take their rise, 18 m. long by 143 broad, 
with one of the wildest and most unproductive surfaces, in what Robert Heron 
was the first to designate “ the Southern Highlands of Scotland.” The Lowthers 
(3100 feet above sea level) are principally in this par. The Daer, the Clyde, 
the Elvan, Powtrail, Glengonar, and other minor parental tributaries of the 
Clyde water the lower grounds. The mineral wealth of the par. is however 
great, the mining district of Leadhills being in this par. “There are four 
principal veins, from 4 to 10 feet thick on the average. One of these, the 
Sussanah is wrought to a depth of about 140 fathoms, the pure ore in one place 
haying been 14 feet wide. The veinstones are, as at Wanlockhead, quartz, 
cale spar, brown spar, and heavy spar, whilst the metallic minerals associated 
with the galena are likewise some very beautiful varieties of other lead ores, 
iron and copper pyrites, malachite, grey manganese, blende, and calamine, 
arranged in the veins nearly in the order formerly mentioned,+ In 1809 the 
produce of these mines was 1562 tons, selling for about £50,000, whereas at 
present (1844) it is only about 700 tons, worth £9000. The ore here contains 
Jess antimony than at Wanlockhead, but more silver; in neither case however 
worth extracting. In both cases also the alluvium, especially near the outcrop 
of the Iead veins, contains gold in small grains, sometimes associated with 
quartz. It is said that Sir Bevis Bulmer, Master of the Mint to Queen Eliza- 
beth, employed 300 men for several summers in searching for this precious 
metal, who collected £100,000 sterling worth, and it is well lnown to have been 
used at the Scottish Mint, though the amount is probably exaggerated. This 
gold-gathering, however, ceased to be a profitable speculation when a man’s 
daily wages rose to 4d. At that time fragments of one or two ounces were 
sometimes found, but the two largest pieces obtained for some years, have only 
weighed sixty and ninety grains. Before smelting, the lead ore is pounded and 
washed to remove the lighter impurities. It is then mixed with a little lime 
in powder, and melted in blast furnaces, the fuel being peat, coal, or charcoal. 
Until lately, when furnaces of a better construction were introduced, the men 
employed in reducing the ores, were subject to severe diseases, from expo- 
sure to the fumes. It has been observed, that domestic and even wild animals 
in the vicinity are affected from the same cause, and many of them are thus 


| * Presb. of Lanark —Synod of Glasgow and Ayr, Patron, Crown. P.'T. Abington. 
4 + Vide ante, p. 295, note. 
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occasionally destroyed, The romantic pass of Dalyeen, through the Lowther 
Hills, is worthy of notice, if not for geology at least for its picturesque beauty,””* 

Area of parish about 76,000 acres, of which little more than 1200 acres are 
cultivated. Assessed property in 1815, £16,016; in 1542-3, £12,541, 4s, 11d. 
Average rent of arable land about 22s. 6d. per acre. Eleven heritors of £100 
Seots valued rent. The vill. of Crawford, 18 m. S. from Lesmahago, is com- 
posed of cottages built in a wide straggling manner, and stands on the Clyde, 
here crossed by a chain bridge of 75 feet span, opposite to which is the ruined 
castle of Crawford-Lindsay, the ancient seat of the Earls of Crawford. Its 
walls still stand; it is surrounded with trees; and by the structure, appears to 
have been intended not less for protection than for accommodation. Tower- 
Lindsay, a more ancient edifice, built on the same site, was famous in the days 
of our renowned Wallace. Being occupied by an English garrison, that hero 
took it by storm; killing fifty of the garrison in the assault. The vill. of 
Leadhills, 46 m. from Edinburgh, 44 m. from Glasgow, and 1 m, from the 
sister mining village of Wanlockhead, in Dumfriesshire, stands in an irregular 
valley, surrounded by hills covered with heath, and is the highest ground 
inhabited in Scotland. It has two annual fairs, and is noted as the birthplace 
of Allan Ramsay the poet, in 1685.t Mean temperature of the year 44° 1’; 
winter, 32° 1’; summer, 55° 7’ Fah. The Caledonian Railway crosses the 
par. Par. ch. sit. 320; glb. £12, 10s.; stip. £272, 1s. 4d. Unap. tnds, £585, 
2s. 2d. A Chapel of Ease at Leadhills, attend. 510; Sab. schs, 157. There is 
also the Free ch. at Wanlockhead and Leadhills. Pop. in 1841, 1684; in 
1851, 1696. In 1849 on p.r. 58; cas. 88; ins. or fat. 4; orph. or des. 8. 
Assess. £375, 14s. 7}d.; other sourees, £15; total, £390, 14s. 7}d. Ex- 
pended, £380, 18s. Par. schm. salary, maximum; attend. in 1837, 43. Five 
other schools, attend. 187. 


PARISH OF CRAWFORDJOHN { — Contiguous to the foregoing parish, of 
which it was once a part, and lying on the banks of Duneaton Water, 12 m. 
long by 5} broad, comprehending a hilly pastoral district, with some cultivation 
on the low grounds. Cairntable (1650 feet), on the borders of Ayrshire, occu- 
pies N. W. corner of par. Freestone and limestone exist, and a lead mine was 
opened a few years back at Shar. Area of par. 21,123 Scots acres. Assessed 
property in 1815, £5014; in 1842-3, £6328, 10s. 1d. Three heritors of £100 
Seots valued rent. Three vills.—Abington, a station on the Caledonian Rail- 
way, Crawfordjohn, and Netherton, Par. ch, sit. 209; glb, £16; stip. £272, 
Is. 4d. Unap. tnds. £146, 13s. 2d. Pop. of par. in 1841, 993; in 1851, 1111. 
In 1849' on p. r. 26; cas. 14; ins. or fat. 5. Assess. £187, 1s. 73d. Ex- 
pended, £174, 2s. Par. schm. salary £32, 10s.; attend. in 1837, 70. A pri- 
vate school, attend. 31. On Netherton Hill are the traces of an ancient camp, 


* Nicol’s Geology, p. 40. 

+ James Taylor, who suggested to Mr. Miller of Dalswinton the idea of propelling 
vessels by steam, and William Symington, a practical engineer who assisted these 
parties in fitting up the engine on board the pleasure boat at Dalswinton, were also 
natives of Leadhills. 

+ Presb. of Lanark —Synod of Glasgow and Ayr. Patron, Sir T. E, Colebrooke, 
Bart. P. T. Abington, 
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and in parish are some feudal strongholds. ‘There was a castle near the village, 
the ruins of which might be seen at the end of the last century.* 


_ PARISH OF CULTER+—In S. E. part of the Upper Ward of Clydesdale, 
lying betwixt Biggar and Lamington, 7} m. long by 3} broad, with a fine 
fertile plain along the banks of the Clyde, the S. parts which border on 
Peeblesshire being wild and mountainous, one of the highest hills, Culter Fell, 
being 2430 feet above sea level. Culter Water, a clear little stream abound- 
ing with trout, runs through the whole length of the parish. Ironstone is found 
in great plenty. Area of par. 193 sq.m. Assessed property in 1815, £2769; 
in 1842-3, £5230, 18s. 6d. Five heritors of £100 Scots valucd rent. he 
vill. of Culter is pleasantly situated on Culter Water, and in the parish are the 
remains of several circular camps. There is a fine old maple tree to be seen at 
Culterallers (Baillie, Esq.), the dimensions of which are subjoined in the note.t 
Par. ch. sit. 335; glb. £30, 12s.; stip. £217, 3s. 9d. Free ch. attend, 280; 
Sab. schs. 30. Pop. of par. in 1841, 536; in 1851, 472. In 1849 on p.r.9; 
eas. 6; ins. or fat. 1. Assess. £106. Expenditure, £91, 2s. 2d. Par. schm. 
salary, maximum ; attend. in 1837, 59. 

% 

_ PARISH OF DALSERF§— Lying on W. bank of the Clyde, with the Avon 
Water as its W. boundary, Cambusnethan and Carluke being on the opposite 
sides of the Clyde, 6} m. long by 4 broad, with arich surface generally in a high 
state of cultivation, and abounding in orchards, which coyer about 50 acres, 
and beautiful plantations. Coal, freestone, and ironstone abound, the gross 
amount of produce from the mines yielding £2500 yearly. Area of par. about 
7300 acres. Assessed property in 1815, £5355; in 1842-3, £7703, 13s. 7d. 
Land rent about £5650. Six heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. Dalserf 
yillage, 6 m. 8. E. of Hamilton, stands in a low snug situation under the banks 
of Clyde, having a large fertile valley, called Dalserf Holm, to the eastward, 
round which the river makes a cireular sweep. The village is one of the neatest 
in Scotland, and decidedly among the most pleasing in appearance, if situation 
be taken into account. There are several elegant villas in the district. Four 
other yillages—Millheugh, Larkhall, Pleasance, and Rosebank, the inhabitants 
of which are employed in the mines, or in cotton and lace weaving. The 
great roads from Glasgow to Carlisle, and to Lanark by the Clyde, and from 


* Vide “ Origines Parochiales,” printed for the Bannatyne Club, 1852. d 
+ Presb. of Biggar—Synod of Lothian and Tweedale. Patrons, Baillie of Laming- 
ton and Dickson of Kilbucho. P. 'T. Biggar. 
 { “Its dimensions in the year 1835 were the following—At the height of 3 feet 
above the ground the circumference is 10 feet; of the larger arm, at 2 feet above the 
trunk, the circumference is 7 feet 6 inches; of the lesser arm, at the same height, the 
circumference is 5feet. ‘The branches cover a circle, the diameter of which is 57 feet. 
his very fine tree stands directly in front of the mansion house of Mr. Baillie of 
Culterallers, and is understood to be the largest of the kind in Scotland, with the 
exception of one at Reseneath, belonging to the Duke of Argyle.” — Stat, Ale., “ Lan- 
arkshire,” p.343. And sce a description of this tree and its measurements m 1800, 
in Sir Thomas Dick Lauder’s edition of Gilpin’s Forest Scenery. 
§ Presb. of Hamilton —Synod of Glasgow and Ayr. Patron, Duke of Hamilton. 
P. TY. Hamilton. 
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Edinburgh to Ayr, run through this parish. Par. ch. sit. 550; glb. £37, 10s. ; 
stip. £290, 15s. 8d. Unap. tnds. £50, 7s. 94. A Chapel of Ease at Larkhall; 
attend. 400. There is also an U. P. ch. Pop. of par. in 1841, 3205; in 1851, 
3578. In 1849 on p. r. 95; cas. 10; ins. or fat. 5; orph. or des. 9. Assess. 
£463, 11s. 54d.; other sources, £31, 15s. 53d.; total, £495, Gs. 114d. Hx~- 
pended, £479, 16s. 73d. Two parish schools, attend. in 1837, 212. There are 
several private schools. 


PARISH OF DALZIEL*—On the N. E. bank of the Clyde, betwixt Hamilton 
and Bothwell, the Calder Water forming the E. boundary, 44 m. long by 2? 
broad, with a surface composed of gently inclined plains, diversified with corn 
fields, rich plantations, meadow lands, and orchard grounds bearing luxurious 
crops of fruit ; the holms on the Clyde being a rich loam on a sandy or gravelly 
subsoil. Coal is wrought near Coursington, and flag-stones are quarried at 
Craigneuk. Area of parish 2283 Scots acres. Assessed property in 1815, 
£2751; in 1842-5, £4983, 7s. Sd. Five heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. 
Three vills.— Motherwell, a station on the Wishaw and Coltness and Caledo- 
nian Railways, Windmill Hill, and Craigneuk. On the picturesque banks of a 
small brook stands the mansion house of Dalziel (—— Hamilton, Esq., once 
the property of the Dalziels, Earls of Carnwath), attached to the old tower of 
the manor. It is a high Gothic building, with battlements and loop holes. A 
small part of a Roman road remains entire in the parish.t Par. ch. sit. 350; 
glib. £60; stip. £155, 11s. 3d. Pop. of par. in 1841, 1457; in 1851, 2262. In 
1849 on p. r. 22; cas. 7; orph. or des. 1. Assess. £113, 4s. 4d. Relief of 
poor on r. £103, 12s.; cas. £4, 3s. Gd.; exp. £15; total, £122, 15s. 6d. Par. 
schm. salary, maximum; attend. in 1837,43. Two private schools, attend. 104. 


PARISH OF DOLPHINTON{—On the E. side of the Upper Ward of the 
county, to the 8. of Dunsyre, at the head of the Medwyn Water, 3 m. long by 
2} broad, with a wild and poorly cultivated surface, but arable, except Dolphin- 
ton Hill, which rises 1550 feet, at the distance of about a mile from the western 
extremity of the Pentlands, and the conical hill of Keir, 265 feet. Area of par. 


* Presb. of Hamilton— Synod of Glasgow and Ayr. Patron, Hamilton of Dalziel. 
P. T. Hamilton, 

t At the north-west boundary of the parish there is a bridge of a single span over 
the Calder, evidently of great antiquity, and which is usually understood to have 
heen constructed by the Romans at the time they possessed this part of the country. 
Upon a steep bank of the Calder near this bridge, there were formerly situated the 
remains of a pretorium or Roman encampment, but here also the hand of improvement 
has been busy in obliterating those landmarks which for more than a thousand years 
had existed to mark the early location of the conquerors of the world. In another 
part, near the centre of the parish, and upon a bank overlooking the Clyde, was 
situated a second Roman encampment or outpost. To mark the spot, one of the 
predecessors of the present proprietor built a little temple or summer house, cut 
terrace walks along the bank, and planted fruit and forest trees in tasteful positions, 
altogether rendering it a fairy spot, which embraces one of the sweetest views in 
Clydesdale. 


} Presb. of Biggar —Synod of Lothian and Tweedale. Patron, Lord Douglas. 
P. T. Dolphinton. 
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2926 acres. Assessed property in 1842-3, £1988, 4s. 6d. Two heritors of 
£100 Scots valued rent. Par. ch. sit. 140; glb. £27, 10s.; stip. £158, 6s. 7d.; 
attend. 90 to 100; Sab. schs. 35 to 40, Epis. ch. attend. 10 to 20. Pop. of 
par. in 1541, 306; in 1851, 305. In 1849 on p.r. 2; cas. 2. Money reed. 
£20, 18s. 3d. Expended, £18, 17s. 1d. Par. schm. salary £26, 5s.; attend. 
in 1837, 53. 


PARISH OF DOUGLAS*—In the W. part of the Upper Ward of the county, 
stretching from the verge of the county of Ayr to the Clyde, 12 miles long 
by + to 7 broad, comprehending the fertile and beautiful yale of Douglas 
Water, but chiefly consisting of high hills, covered with grass to their summits, 
or extending away into moorland wastes. The Douglas Water, one of the 
largest tributaries of the Clyde, rises in Cairntable, and after a course of 16 m. 
falis into the Clyde; and several small tributaries, such as on the left, the burns 
of Monks, Pidourin, and Ponicl; and on the right, those of Kennox, Glespin, 
Parkhead, and Craig, combine to add beauty and a higher vegetation to the 
district, which, as a whole, possesses most of the elements of rural loveliness. 
Coal, limestone, and freestone are wrought. Area of par. 28,000 acres, of 
which about one-seventh is arable and about 1800 acres under wood. Assessed 
property in 1842-3, £11,012, 17s. 7d. Land rental about £8500. Three heri- 
tors of £100 Scots valued rent, Lord Douglas being proprietor of nine-tenths 
of par. The village of Douglas, the inhabitants of which are mostly employed 
in hand-loom weaving, is a place of great antiquity, and was formerly of some 
importance. It lies on the S. side of the Douglas Water, on the road from 

Edinburgh to Ayr. In the vicinity’ of the town, on the bank of the stream, 
stands Douglas Castle, surrounded by extensive plantations. This edifice was 
built in a yery elegant style about the middle of last century, in the room of a 
former castle then destroyed by fire. Some ash trees are pointed out in its 
‘neighbourhood as those upon which the powerful Earls of Douglas used to hang 
such persons as fell under their displeasure. About 1} m. from Douglas 
Castle, on the brink of the highway which leads to Cumberland, are to be seen 
the traces of a place of defence, called Tothoral Castle. The ruins of St. Bride’s 
ch., the spire and aisle of which are still preserved, is full of family tombs, 
including the beautiful one of “ The Good Lord James,"’+ the friend of Bruce, 


* Presb. of Lanark— Synod of Glasgow and Ayr. Patron, Lord Douglas. P. T. 
Douglas. 

t Of this tomb Sir Walter Scott says, that “the monument, in its original state, 
must have been not inferior in any respect to the best of the same period in West- 
minster Abbey.” In the New Stat. Ac., “ Lanarkshire,” p. 454, it is said that “there 
is in the possession of Lord Douglas a very ancient sword, resembling a claymore of 
the usual size, bearing, amidst a great deal of flourishing, two hands pointing to a 
heart, which is placed between them; the date is 1529, the year in which Bruce 
charged the good Sir James to carry his heart to the Holy Land. Around the emblem 
are inscribed the following lines— 


——SE 0 — ————————E——<@<—— 


“So many guid as of the Dovglas beinge, 
Of ane surname was ne’er in Scotland seine. 
I will ye charge after that I depart 
To holy grave, and thair bury my heart; 
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and the hero of Sir Walter Scott’s “Castle Dangerous.”* The remains of 
that fortress still stand, near the modern seat of Lord Douglas, in a park 
stretching to Cairntable Mountain. Douglas has seven annual fairs, a good 
subscription library, and three friendly societies. There are three small yills. 
or hamlets—Rigside, chiefly inhabited by colliers; Tablestone, and Redhill, 
The vale of Douglas is crossed by the road from Glasgow to Carlisle, at a point 


Let it remane ever BOTHE TYME AND HOUR 
To ye last day 1 see my Saviour. 

I do protest in tyme of all my ringe, 

Ye lyk subject had never ony kinge.” 


This precious relic was nearly lost in the civil war of 1745-6, having been carried 
from Douglas Castle by some of the followers of Prince Charles. The Duke of 
Douglas however regained it, by making great interest with the chiefs of the Stuart 
party. It is now at Bothwell Castle.” ‘ 

* The preface to this work was transmitted by Sir Walter from Naples in 1832, 
and contains the following passage —* The author, before he had made much progress 
in this, probably the last of his novels, undertook a journey to Douglasdale, for the 
purpose of examining the remains of the famous castle, the kirk of St. Bride of 
Douglas, the patron saint of that great family, and the various localities alluded to 
by Goodscroft in his account of the early adventures of Good Sir James; but though 
he was fortunate enough to find a zealous and well-informed cicerone in Mr. Thomas 
Haddow, and had every assistance from the kindness of Mr. Alexander Finlay, the 
resident chamberlain of his friend Lord Douglas, the state of his health at the time 
was so feeble, that he found himself incapable of pursuing his researches as in better 
days he would have delighted to do, and was obliged to be contented with such a 
cursory view of scenes, in themselves most interesting, as could be snatched in a single 
morning, when any bodily exertion was painful. Mr. Haddow was attentive enough 
to forward subsequently some notes on the points which the author had seemed 
desirous of investigating; but these did not reach him until, being obliged to prepare 
matters for a foreign excursion in quest of health and strength, he had been compelled 
to bring his work, such as it is, to a conclusion. The remains of the old castle of 
Douglas are inconsiderable. They consist, indeed, of but one ruined tower, standing 
at a short distance from the modern mansion, which itself is only a fragment of the 
design on which the Duke of Douglas meant to reconstruct the edifice after its last 
accidental destruction by fire. His Grace had kept in view the ancient prophecy, 
that as often as Douglas Castle might be destroyed, it should rise again in enlarged 
dimensions and improved splendour, and projected a pile of building, which if it had 
been completed, would have much exceeded any nobleman’s residence then existing 
in Scotland; as, indeed, what has been finished, amounting to about one-eighth of the 
plan, is sufficiently extensive for the accommodation of a large establishment, and 
contains some apartments, the extent of which are magnificent. The situation is 
commanding ; and though the duke’s successors have allowed the mansion to continue 
as he left it, great expense has been lavished on the environs, which now present a 
vast sweep of richly undulated woodland, stretching to the borders of the Cairntable 
Mountains, repeatedly mentioned as the favourite retreat of the great ancestor of the 
family in the days of his hardships and persecution, There remains at the head of 
the adjoining bowrg the choir of the ancient church of St. Bride, having beneath it 
the vault which was used, till lately, as the burial place of this princely race, and 
only abandoned when their stone and leaden coffins had accumulated, in the course 
of five or six hundred years, in such a way that it could accommodate no more. Here 
a silver case, containing the dust of what was once the brave heart of Good Sir James 
is still pointed out, and in the dilapidated choir above appears, though ina sorely 
ruinous state, the once magnificent tomb of the warrior himself.” 


( 
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called Douglas Mill, 2 miles below the village or town of Douglas. Par, ch, 
stip. £306, 14s. Unap. tnds, £73, 5s. 2d. Free ch. attend. 300; Sab. schs. 55. 
U. P. ch. attend. 165; Sab. schs. 45. Ref. P.S. ch. attend. 110 to 120. Pop. 
in 1841, 2467; in 1851, 2610. In 1849 on p. r. 80; cas. 23; ins. or fat. 4; 
orph. or des. 9. Assess, £671, lls. 1d. Relief of poor on r. £394, 8s.; cas. 
£214, 6s. 74d.; med. r. £30, 18s. 5d.; exp. £44, 10s. 11d.; total, £684, 3s. 
14d. Par. schm. salary, maximum; attend. in 1837, 41. Four other schools, 
attend. 258. This parish gives the title of baron to its almost sole proprietor, 
the heir-at-law of the Douglas family, and that of Marquess to the Duke of 


Hamilton. 


PARISH OF DUNSYRE*—In the E. extremity of the county, having Peebles 


on EB. 5 m. long by 4} broad, with a high-lying surface, devoted chiefly to 


pasture, and a soil by no means fertile. The Medwyn and numerous small 


streams water parish. Craneloch lies among the moors. Dunsyre Hill rises 
about 1250 feet. There is little wood, and the country wears a dreary aspect, 


the climate being damp and ungenial. Peat is chiefly used for fuel. Area of 
parish, 11,071 acres. Assessed property in 1815, £2006; in 1842-3, £2623, 
Ids. 9d. One heritor of £100 Scots valued rent. Dunsyre is a small village 
or hamlet in S. part of parish. Dunsyre often furnished a retreat to the 
Covenanters, and there are several places in the moors still called “ preaching 


holes.” Veitch was at one time tenant of Westhills farm. Nearest mkt. towns, 
Carnwath and Biggar ; the former distant 6 m., the latter 7 m.8.8.W. Par. 


ch. sit. 245; glb. £28; stip. £156, 15s. 9d. Pop. in 1841, 288; in 1851, 312. 
Tn 1849 on p. r. 7; cas. 2. Money recd. £55, 3s. ld. Expended, £64, 1s, Sd. 
Par. schm. salary £25, 13s. 4d, ; attend. in 1837, 20. 


PARISH OF EAST KILBRIDE+—On W. side of the county, having Carmun- 
nock and Cambuslang on the N., 10 m. long by 13 to 5 broad, with a high 
lying surface, a considerable portion remaining in a moorish state, especially 
towards S. of parish. The hill of Eldrig rises 1600 feet, part of the ridge 
formed by the hills in Eaglesham, Mearns, &c. Crossbasket, the lowest ground 
in parish, is about 200 feet above level of the sea. There are several streams— 
the Kittock, Powmillon, White Cart, and Calder; the two latter of which take 
their rise in Eldrig. The banks of the Calder present some beautiful scenery, 
a delightful cascade fronting the splendid mansion of Calderwood. There is no 
coal but of inferior quality, which is used for burning lime, found in great 
abundance and extensively exported. The principal limeworks are at Brae- 
head, Limekilns, Thornton, Thornton Hall. ‘There are also extensive freestone 
quarries at Lawmuir, Bogton, Benthall, and Torrance. There is an ironstone 
mine at Basket, and tileworks at Springbank and Millhouse. Roman cement 
is also extensively found and worked. It may be stated that here Mr. Ure, 
one of the earliest cultivators of Scottish geology, in his account of Rutherglen 
and Kilbride, first described and figured, along with many shells, coals, and 


* Presb. of Biggar—Synod of Lothian and Tweedale. Patron, Crown. P. 'T. 


Dolphinton. Birks 
+ Presb. of Hamilton — Synod of Glasgow and Ayr. Patron, Crown. P.'T. Kilbride. 
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plants, those fossil remains of fish, which many years afterwards excited so 
much attention. Area about 35} sq.m. Assessed property in 1515, £16,363; 
and in 1842-3, £24,190, 5s. 6d. Fifteen heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. 
Vast quantities of dairy produce are sent to Glasgow. The village of Kilbride 
lies on the road from Glasgow and Muirkirk. Long Calderwood, about 14 m, 
N. of village, is noted as the birthplace of Dr. William Hunter, and his brother, 
Mr. John Hunter, the celebrated anatomist and physiologist. The inhabitants 
of Kilbride are chiefly weavers. Six other villages— Kittochside, Aldhouse 
including Crosshill, Maxwellton, Braehead, Jackton, and Nerston. Mrs. Jean 
Cameron, well known for her chivalrous attachment to the Royal House of 
Stuart, lived in Kilbride for several years, died in 1773, and was buried amid 
a clump of trees, near the solitary house of Blacklaw, about = of a mile 
S.E. from the village at which she resided. Par. ch. sit. 900; communicants 
above 500; glb. £18; stip. £339, 13s.4d. Unap. tnds. £1212, 12s. 9d. There 
is a Free, an U.P., and a Meth. ch. Pop. in 1841, 3810; in 1851, 3759. In 
1849 on p.r. 65; cas. 56; ins. or fat.1; orph.ordes. 2. Assessed, £400; 
other sources, £27, 16s. 7d.; total, £427, 16s. 7d. Relief of poor on r. £316, 
6s. 103d. ; cas. £64, 18s. 9d.; med. r. £20, 6s. 4d.; exp. £43, 3s.; total, £444, 
14s. 114d. Three parish schools, attend. in 1837, 157. Two private schools, 
attend. 146. 


PARISH OF GLASFORD*—In the Middle Ward of the county, having 
Hamilton on N. and Avondale on §., 8 m. long by } to 33 m. broad, with some 
bleak moorland but beautiful and fertile straths along the Avon. ‘There is not 
much coal, but there are extensive freestone quarries, and a lime-work called 
the Moors. Area 11 sq. m., the greater proportion of which has been cultivated. 
Assessed property in 1815, £5627; in 1842-3, £6699, 19s. 3d. Four heritors 
of £100 Scots valued rent. Three vills.—Westquarter, Chapeltown, and Heads, 
most of the inhabitants being engaged in weaving. Par. ch.t sit. 560; gb. 
£12, 10s.; stipend, £274, 17s. 8d. Unap. tnds. £745, 16s. Gd. There is a 
Chapel of Ease at Chapeltown, where service is performed once a month, Pop. 
in 1841, 1736; in 1851, 1955. In 1849, on p.r. 58; cas. 12; ins. or fat. 2; 
orph. or des. 5. Assess. £359, 11s, 6d.; other sources, £5; total, £364, 11s. 
6d. Expended, £348, 10s. Three par. schs., at two of which attend. in 1837, 
166. A few private schs. Mrs. Isabella Graham, the author of several pious 
works, and of whom a memoir was published at New York, was a native of 
Glasford. She died in America in 1514. 

GLASGOW, CITY OF —By far the largest and most populous city in Scotland 
and the third in the kingdom, is situated on the N. bank of the Clyde,t near 


* Presb. of Hamilton— Synod of Glasgow and Ayr. Patron, Earl of Eglinton. 
P. T. Hamilton, 

+t Wishaw says of Glasford, “It hath an old ruinous castle near the church.” 
That castle has been lately demolished. 

¢ One of the largest and most important rivers in Scotland. It takes its rise from 
numerous streams flowing from the mountain range in §, part of Lanarkshire and 
borders of Dumfriesshire, the chief summits of which are the Lowthers, Leadhills, 
Queensberry Hill, and Rodger Law, with elevations approaching 3000 feet. The 
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. W. extremity of the county, 55° 51’ 32” N. lat., and 4°17’ W. long., 43 m. 
W.of Edinburgh. Glasgow is thus 8 miles farther S. than Edinburgh, and 1° 1’ 
farther W. It occupies an advantageous situation on the banks of the river, 
covering a flat tract of land several miles in length by a breadth of seldom 
more than half a mile. The fine range of the Campsie and Kilpatrick Hills 
forms a sereen around it from N. E. to N. W., at the distance of 5 to 10 miles, 
and the uplands of Lanarkshire and Renfrewshire swell beautifully up on the 
E., S., and 8. W. It is indeed one of the finest cities in the British-dominions, 
and even in a mere landscape point of view, presents a series of pictures of 
beauty and interest, 

Rise and Progress of the City— Although Glasgow may be justly said to be 
one of the most ancient cities in Scotland, it is at the same time one of the most 
modern of the towns of Great Britain. It was a place of not a little considera-” 
tion at the beginning of the twelfth century, when the foundation of its Cathedral 
was laid; and yet at the commencement of the nineteenth century, it had given 
proofs only of progress equal to those of many other towns in the empire. 
From that time however its rise has been most striking. It is not easy to 
find the old town in the new; the old inhabited space is but as a point in the 
modern wilderness of buildings, and the structures of the former are almost 
daily being swept away to make room for others. The ancient Trongate and 
Gallowgate are but a small part of the modern lines of street ; the Saltmarket, 
the College, and the Cathedral, are only discovered by strangers after a minute 

search and toilsome voyage of discovery. The remnants of ancient Glasgow 
are imbedded in the New Town, like the stray bones of some animal of an 
extinct species in some diluvial formation. 

The ancient and yenerable walls of the Cathedral occupy a commanding site, 
on the brow of a ridgy eminence on the north of the city. The High Street* 
leads from the Cathedral and terminates at the cross, where the Trongate 
extends to the west and the Gallowgate to the cast. The Gallowgate, Tron- 
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original source of the Clyde, popularly so called, has its rise about 2 m. 8. E. of 
Rodger Law, and 4 m. east of the village of Elvanfoot, at an elevation of 1400 feet. 
After a course of a few miles, this small stream is joined by the Daer, Powetrail, 
Elvan, and other mountain rivulets. It now flows in a N. E. direction, receiving 
tributaries from the Tinto Hills, then turning with many windings N. W. and W., 
is joined by the Douglas Water from the S. W., the Medwyn, Mouse, &c., and entering 
Lanark parish, forms the celebrated falls, descending by several rapids about 230 
feet, amid high shelving sandstone rocks, and most picturesque scenery. Its course is 
now through rich and fertile valleys on to Glasgow, From this city it flows N W and 
dividing the county of Renfrew onthe W. from Dumbarton on the N. E., receiving the 
tributaries of the Kelvin, Cart,and Leven. After passing Dumbarton, it opens up into 
a noble estuary, 4m. in width, spreading northward into Loch Long and southward 
into the Frith of Clyde, with the isles of Bute and Cumbraes, situated at the mouth 
of the estuary, Here the Clyde expands into a Frith, averaging about 32 m. in width, 
and at the distance of 48 m. becomes identified with the N. Channel. The length of 
the river, from its source to Glasgow, including windings, is about 75 miles. From 
Glasgow to the S. point of Bute Island, about 40 miles. ’ ; 
“he buildings in this fine old street are many of them venerable from their anti- 
quity, but the presence of new ones on every side, indicates the rapid disappearance 
of the ancient characteristics of this part of the city. On every side, numerous closes 
or narrow lanes, appear teeming with population, and alive with the hum and stir of 
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gate, and Argyle Street, which is the main artery of Glasgow, run in a con- 
tinuous line of 2 miles parallel with the river, while numbers of other streets 
diyerge on both sides. The Trongate is lmed with houses of considerable 
altitude, having a picturesque appearance. Across the S. end of the Trongate, 
opposite the foot of the High Street, of which it is a continuation, is an ancient 
street, called the Saltmarket, which has of late undergone an almost total 
renovation. It extends south towards the Clyde, not now, alas! as in the 
palmy days of Bailie Nicol Jarvie, the domicile of bailies and other civic 
dignitaries, but occupied with a busy population of inferior shopkeepers and 
tradespeople. The lower part and some portions of the neighbourhood, form 
Monmouth Street and the Rag Fair of Glasgow, being chiefly oceupied with 
furniture brokers and old clothes dealers. From its west side is a mean old 
thoroughfare, called the Brig-gate (Anglice, Bridge Street) leading westward, 
and so low in situation, as to be very frequently laid under water by 
the overflow of the river. Eighty years ago, this street was inhabited by 
the most respectable classes of citizens, and contained many handsome 
buildings. Many lanes or closes run off from it on either side, inhabited 
by a numerous and rather turbulent population of the poorest classes. Some 
very old buildings are still to be found in these closes, whose appearance 
tells a tale of other times; but the dim and squalid character of its present 
occupants, does not invite a lengthened examination of those remnants of 
antiquity. ‘The Saltmarket is broken off at some distance from the Clyde, 
so as to allow of an open space. At this point a good view is obtained 
of the beautiful park or common, called Glasgow Green, which perhaps forms 
one of the finest features in the general aspect of the city, not to speak of its 
great utility to the inhabitants. A carriage drive extends around the Green, 
which is about 2 miles and a quarter in circumference. When the tide is at 
the full, the brimming waters of the Clyde appear at this point to greatest 
advantage, and there is a fine landscape view down the river, with the four 
bridges in the distance, and the variety of buildings, public and private, on the 
opposite bank. On the south side, vast ranges of chimneys appear, indicating 
the locale of some of the largest spinning and weaving factories in the city. 
The same appearances are beheld to the north-east, whilst on the south and 
south-east appear, at a few miles distance, the beautiful slopes of the Cathkin 
Braes, adorned with fine plantations and gentlemen’s seats. The Green is 
diversified with walks, some of which are shaded by noble rows of trees, and 
being the common property of the inhabitants, is much used for the washing 
and bleaching of clothes. There are several fountains of fine spring water, round 
which abundance of damsels may be seen clustering with their boynes and 
pitchers. The north side of this fine pleasure ground, termed the Calton 
Green, rises a little, and has a handsome row of dwelling-houses lining one side 
of it, called Monteith Row, which from their elevation and beauty of situation, 
are among the pleasantest in the city. From the head of the Saltmarket 


active life. They are inhabited chiefly by the humbler classes; and in many of them, 
as well as in those in the Saltmarket and Bridgegate, the inmates are densely wedged 
together; which circumstance, co-operating with other fatal causes, has tended to 
foster the elements of contagious diseases, and to lower the average duration of life 
of the poorer classes in the eity.’—Black’s Tourist, p. 222. 
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its east side, bordering on the Gallowgate, and there is a street called 
don Street, a broad and handsome avenue, but considering its immediate 
icinity to the Cross, the centre of the city, sorely bungled, being in a half 
ilt and disgraceful state of dilapidation. In stretching towards the west the 
‘Trongate has a variety of tributary streets, leading off on both sides, generally 
erging at regular distances, and proceeding on the south to bridges across 
eriver. In this manner on the south there lead off successively King Street, 
Stockwell Street, Dunlop Street, and Jamaica Street, with others further west; 
and on the north side Candleriggs Street, Hutcheson Street, Glassford Street, 
Virginia Street, Miller Street, in which were formerly the stately mansions of 
the old Virginian merchants,* but which are now occupied as places of business ; 
neen Street, one of the great thoroughfares and most animated avenues in the 
city; Buchanan Street the Regent Street of Glasgow ;+ Mitchell Street; and 
others farther to the west, of a more modern and less important character. 
The former cross streets terminate at their north end in Ingram Street, 2 
_ spacious street, parallel with the Trongate, and throughout the day the most 
crowded business street of any in the city except Trongate and Argyle Street. 
_ Beyond it to the north is a congeries of handsome modern strects, terminating 
to the west in Blythswood Square, the buildings of which, from their lofty 
position and elegant exterior, form one of the finest and most prominent objects 
to the stranger approaching Glasgow from the west. The view from this square 
to the south and west, is very fine, but on the north it is intercepted by the 
“more commanding ridge of Garnet Hill. 

‘The most densely populated part of the city is the district betwixt the Salt- 
market and Stockwell Street. By the most creditable exercise of taste, the 
streets and lanes on this side do not go so near the river as to prevent a 
thoroughfare along its banks, the want of which is a serious error in the con- 
struction of London. As in the case of Dublin, Glasgow possesses yery com- 
‘modious quays or terraces on each side of the river, with rows} of handsome 
houses fronting the water. On the outskirts of the burgh are different suburbs, 
now considered part of the town—as Calton on the eastern part of the outskirts ; 
Bridgeton, lying south-east from thence at the head of the Green, and now con- 
sisting of several new as well as old streets; Anderston, lying at the western 
extremity of the city, a suburb begun in 1725, by a proprietor of the name of 
Anderson; Hutchesontown, situated on the south bank of the river, opposite 
the foot of Saltmarket; Gorbals, connected with the latter on the west; Lauri- 
ston, a further continuation of the same congregation of houses; and ‘T'radeston, 
a still farther extension towards the west. A part of these last named are fully 


* Previous to the breaking out of the American war, the Virginian merchants, wha 
were looked up to as the Glasgow aristocracy, had a privileged walk at the cross, 
which they trode in long scarlet cloaks and bushy wigs; and such was the state of 
society, that when any of the most respectable tradesmen of the city had occasion ta 
speak to any of these “ Tobacco lords,” he required to walk on the other side of the 
street till he was fortunate enough to meet the eye of the patrician ; for it would have 
been deemed presumption to have gone to meet him. 

+ Four great lines of street run west from Buchanan Street, parallel to each other, 
two of them nearly a mile in length—St. Vincent Street, West George Street, Regent 
Street, and Bath Street. 
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as well built and as regularly laid out in streets as the other parts of the city, 
but they are chiefly inhabited by a secondary grade of inhabitants. Besides these 
suburbs, there are other more minute portions of the town, which receive pecu- 
liar appellations, generally from their first founders, and in mostly all cases, are 
as humble as those above mentioned. 

Previous to 1517, Glasgow was dependant, like all other places, on oil or 
candle for light. During that year the first gas light company was instituted, 
which was followed by another company in 1843. On the 15th September, 1818, 
the streets were first lighted with gas, and immediately thereafter it began to 
be used in divelling-houses and factories. The street lamps lit with gas in 
1835-6, numbered 2888, and in 1840, 3301; whereas at this time (1850) they 
amount to 7358. The present annual cost paid by the Police for lighting the 
city streets is £3913, 7s. 3d., irrespective of what is paid by the Bridge and 
Harbour Trustees for the bridges and harbour. In 1840, the quantity of gas 
consumed in Glasgow and suburbs, irrespective of that burned by a few manu- 
facturers who made their own gas, was 173,000,000 of cubic feet; whereas at 
present (1850) the consumption, irrespective of the gas made at one publie work, 
amounts to 441,000,000 of cubic feet. 

The next great point in the city’s progress to which we would call attention 
is the supply of water. Prior to the year 1806, Glasgow was but indifferently 
provided with water. It depended at that time wholly for its supply on twenty- 
nine public wells (the greater number of which still remain), a few private 
pumps, and what could be drawn from a spring at Willow-Bank, and which was 
earted to the city and sold from door to door. About that period, however, the 
Glasgow Water Company was formed, which was soon followed by the Cran- 
stonhill Company. These companies, now united, have up to 1850, expended 
on their works, and in laying pipes, £440,047, 6s, 10d., and derived in the year, 
from May 1849 to May 1850, a revenue of £31,093, 9s. 7d. The daily supply 
of water by this company amornts to 9,673,000 of gallons, which a portion is 
raised to the height of 245 feet. This company now limits its supply to the 
north side of the Clyde, the population of which may be taken in round numbers 
at 300,000, and deducting one-sixth part for the supply of factories and public 
works, leaves upwards of 8,000,000 gallons for private consumption, which 
amounts to about twenty-seven gallons per day for every inhabitant. In 1846 
another company was established, to furnish water by gravitation, which how- 
ever limited itself to the supply of the south side of the city, the population of 
which may be taken in round numbers at from 60,000 to 70,000. This com- 
pany furnishes at present about 3,000,000 gallons per day, and after deducting 
the consumption by publie works, affords at the rate of about twenty-eight | 
gallons daily to each inhabitant. The total quantity of water sent into Glasgow 
per day by these companies, amounts to upwards of 12,000,000 gallons. 

The gross number of distinct possessions within the parliamentary bounds of 
Glasgow in 1845, was 65,028; in 1850, 76,034. Gross rental in 1845, £866,150; 
in 1950, £1,017,362; in 1851, £1,084,172. The dwelling-houses at and under 
£5, are 35,791; above £5 and under £10, 14,748 ; at £10 and upwards, 14,963. 

But one of the most important elements in social statistics, is the consumption 
of food. The facts here are very cheering. Dr. Strang in his Report for 1851, 
says— “ The following figures show the number of animals slaughtered in the 
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£25,000 over 1850, and £90,000 over 1848. 


Description. 1848, 1849. 
Oxen 3: : 19,788 ... 22,882 
Calves . ; 3,206... 4,204 
Sheep . . 69,290 ... 82,681... 
Lambs . : 43,658 ... 49,817 
Goats . ; 13° es: 18 
Pigs 9. SANE 1,995 
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1850. 


1851, 
29,569 
4,443 
72,589 
50,499 
50 
5,157 
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- public shambles of the city in the years named, which however as will be seen 
immediately afterwards, are very far from forming the total consumption — 


_ The decrease in sheep and lambs, as compared with last year, while there 
is a large increase in oxen, is to be accounted for, we presume, by a change of 
taste. Leaving numbers and taking weight and value, the gross increase on 
the year is great. Dr. Strang having obtained from the butchers the average 
_ Weight of the animals slaughtered of each description, the following is the 
result—“ While the meat brought from the abattoirs in Glasgow amounted 
in 1850, to 24,648,4911 Ibs, that of 1851 amounts to 25,751,807 lbs., showing 
an increase in the weight of fresh meat of 1,101,3152 Ibs. during the last 
twelye months.” At present prices, the value of the total animals slaughtered 
and consumed in Glasgow in 1851, is about £600,000, and of the increase, 


The animals slaughtered in Glas- 


gow form, as already stated, only a portion, perhaps not the larger portion of 


_ the consumption of the city. The quantity of butcher meat, fresh and salt, 
_ imported into Glasgow in 1851, by railway, sea, and canal (sent in proportions 
‘not given, from foreign countries, from Ireland, and from parts of Scotland), 
‘Dr. Strang has ascertained to be 44,347,520 lbs., from which he deducts a half 
asconsumed by the neighbouring districts and in the victualling of ships, and 
adding the result to the quantity slaughtered in the city, puts down the total 
consumption at 47,924,567 Ibs., which gives 143 lbs. per head to the popu- 
lation. ‘This conclusion which is arrived at by a necessarily rough process 
may be disputable, as are all conclusions so arrived at, but whatever the 
actual consumption, there is no disputing that since the liberation of trade, 
and the cheapening of food, it has gone on largely and steadily increas- 
ing. On the consumption of bread, Dr. Strang’s very interesting statement 
Tequires no comment and admits of no condensation—* From an inspec- 
tion of the imports of grain, &c., into Glasgow for the last twelve years, 
it is found that there has been a gradual substitution of wheaten bread for 
oatmeal among our population. In the six years from 1840 to 1845 inclusive, 
the ayerage annual import was 132,151 quarters of wheat, and 107,033 sacks 
of flour, with 207,459 quarters oats, and 89,970 loads of meal; in the next 
five, from 1846 to 1850 inclusive, there was an average of 199,633 quarters 
of wheat, 211,265 sacks of flour, and 266,524 quarters of oats, and 45,155 loads 
of oatmeal; while in the year 1851 was imported the amount of 388,022 
quarters wheat, with 333,139 sacks of flour, and 139,337 quarters of oats, with 
21,549 loads of meal. It seems that the use of bread has doubled in Glasgow 
since 1846; and there are grounds to establish a consumption supplied by this 
market in 1851, equal to an average weekly quantity of 10,000 quarters of 
wheat arriving by sea. Perhaps 2000 quarters may haye reached us in the 
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same period by railways, and other unrecorded conveyances, which may be 
calculated to have afforded as much flour as has been used for sizing and for 
other purposes, as well as for the trade which exists in shipping certain 
descriptions to the north of Ireland. As 10,000 quarters of wheat will produce 
13,500 sacks of flour, and upwards of 1,210,000 four-pound loaves of fine bread ; 
and assuming an extent of population, dependant on the market, of 600,000, 
we shall arrive at an average weekly consumption of bread amounting to eight 
pounds for every inhabitant; and there can be no question, but that Glasgow 
itself has used latterly a full proportionate share. Returns are collected which 
warrant the approximation to these results. Dr, Cleland states, that in 1819, 
when the population of the city was 140,000, that 102,268 quartern loaves 
were baked weekly, showing about three pounds of bread for each individual ; 
but at the present time, besides numerous bakers, there are several yery large 
establishments, at the largest of which as much as 40,000 quartern loaves have 
been baked for some weeks in succession.” 

In tea and sugar Dr. Strang shows a large increase, but as they represent 
rather the Clyde imports than the consumption within the bounds of Glasgow, we 
do not dwell on them, except to say, that there too, the fact of a large increase 
is beyond denial. ‘The deposits in the savings banks form a valuable criterion 
of the condition of the humble ranks of the population; and here again Dr. 
Strang’s statement admits of neither addition nor abridgment —“ The results 
are—an increase since 1841 of the numbers of depositors of 16,110, and of 
funds of £344,416, 10s. 1d.; and since 1850, of 1898 depositors, and £60,034, 
5s. 8d. Comparing at the two periods of the census the number of depositors 
with the population, it appears that in 1841, there was one depositor to every 
twenty-one inhabitants, whereas in 1851 there was one to every twelve; and 
carrying out the comparison between the amount of funds at each period and 
the relative population, the results are—12s. 3d. for each inhabitant in 1841, 
and £1, 8s. 9d. in 1851,” 

Dr. Strang gives also the average rate of wages in all trades in 1819 and 
1851, with the result, showing that (with one exception) none have greatly 
fallen, and that most of the chief employments haye risen. The one exception 
is of course hand-loom weaving, an obsolete and ruinous employment, where 
men have to compete not only with machinery but with women and children. 
Dr, Strang follows the statistics of wages by a table, showing the price of all 
the kinds of provisions in 1819 and 1851, of which these are the results — 
‘With the exception of potatoes and pork, every thing has fallen in -price ; 
and among the articles of the first necessity, such as bread, oatmeal, and beef, 
the fall has been fifty, thirty, and twenty per cent. On luxuries, such as sugar, 
tea, and tobacco, a fall has also taken place of thirty and twenty per cent., and 
on salt and soap the fall has been, on the former, from 2s. 11d. per stone to 234., 
and the latter from 9d. to 5d.” Dr. Strang is well justified in adding —“ If 
the labour given in money of any of these artizans be measured in bread, meal, 
tea, beef, or sugar, the advantage in favour of the workman in 1851 over the 
workman of 1819 is prodigious, and when the still greater reduced price of all 
kinds of clothing between these periods is remembered, it is quite certain, that 
the industrious man never knew a period in which, if he could only be temperate 
and frugal, he might more easily save money.’ 
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_ Glasgow still seems destined to advance in a ratioas prodigious as heretofore. 
At this moment a new town is being added to its western and northern boundary, 
Streets, squares, and crescents, rise on every hand. A dozen of new spires, 
surpassing in architectural beauty the steeples of the Old Established Kirk, for- 
merly the monopolist of such structures, are shooting up in every direction, 
give character and beauty to the City, The ancient bridge, which previous to 
to the erection of Hutcheson’s and the Glasgow Bridge, was for nearly six 
centuries the only communication between the N, and S. sides of the Clyde, has 
been just swept away, to make room for a granite structure, equal in breadth to 
London Bridge. The deepening machine and the diving bell are daily labour- 
ing to maintain and increase the depth of the river. A thousand minds are 
nightly dreaming, either of new combinations of forms or of colours, to meet the 
growing taste of an advancing world, or are devising new mechanical appliances 
to diminish labour and ease mankind of toil. The manufacturer is still in- 
ereasing his spindles and his looms, and the merchant is looking out for new 
products and new markets, while hundreds are flocking from all quarters of the 
land, full of hope or of enterprise, to join the already congregated crowd of 
eager competitors for labour or for gain, And yet, amid all this restless enter- 
prise and activity, Philanthropy is not asleep, for we find her engaged in raising 
lodging houses for the industrious, retreats for the poor and the aged, houses 
for the houseless, hospitals for the sick, and schools for the ragged and neglected ; 
and in fine, ministering to the sorrows, and alleviating the miseries of the 
diseased and the unfortunate.* > 

Public Buildings and Monuments—Several Bripers span the Clyde and open 
up a communication with the shire of Renfrew. The first or upper is at the 
foot of Saltmarket Street, named Hutchesontown Bridge. The second, which 
oceupies the site of the first stone bridge built over the Clyde in 1345, by the 
liberality of Bishop Rae, is to be named Victoria Bridge, connecting Stockwell 
Street and Main Street, Gorbals, the foundation stone of which was laid in 
1851, with masonic honours, by His Grace the Duke of Athole, Grand Master 
of Scotland. The third is the Glasgow or Broomielaw Bridge, which is a strue- 
ture of surpassing beauty and elegance, much admired for the graceful sweep 
of its general curvature, and the harmonized elegance of its elevation. It is 
560 feet in length over the newals, has seven arches, and measures fully 60 
feet in width over the parapets, forming a greater breadth of roadway than 
any river bridge in Great Britain. In 1851, a suspension bridge was com- 
menced a little further up the river, to connect Maxwell and Portland Streets, 
and which will consist of one span of unrivalled elegance. 

The Catnrprat or Hicn Cuvurcn is the most distinguished of the public 
edifices. It stands at the upper end of the High Street, and was founded by 
John Achaius, Bishop of Glasgow, in 1123. It is perhaps the most splendid 
specimen of ancient ecclesiastical architecture, in a comparatively entire state, 
which is to be found in Scotland. According to M‘Ure, “Its length from east 
to west is 319 feet, width 63 feet, height of the naye 90 feet, choir 85 fect. It 
is lighted by 157 windows. In the nave, choir, vestry, and chapter house, 329 
pillars, 218 springs, and 96 keystones, in all 643. In the erypt, 126 pillars, 


* See The Progress of Glasgow, by John Strang, LL.D. 
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510 springs, 127 keystones and apprentice knots, in all 763; so that within the 
walls of the Cathedral there are 1406 pillars, springs, keystones, and knots,” 
In the third edition of Rickman’s Gothic Architecture, published in 1825, it is 
said that “the crypt under the choir and chapter house of the Cathedral of 
Glasgow is not equalled by any in the kingdom. It is an uncommonly rich 
specimen of early English; the piers and groins are of the most intricate cha- 
racter, the most beautiful design and excellent execution, The groins have 
rich bosses, and the doors are much enriched with foliage and other ornaments. 
The piers have fine flowered capitals, much like some at York.” From the 
Cathedral burying-ground, which is lined with ancient sepulchral monuments, a 
narrow path conducts to the Bridge of Sighs, so called from its affording access 
to the new Glasgow Necrorotis, anciently called the Fir Park, and believed to 
have been one of the dark retreats of the Druids. The bold and rocky emi- 
nence which forms the Necropolis shoots suddenly up to the height of from 
200 to 300 feet, forming, with its fine shrubberies, a noble background to the 
Cathedral. The fine statue of Knox on the summit, and one erected to the 
memory of Mr, Wittiam M‘Gavin, with the monument to the late Rey. Dr, 
Dick of Glasgow, are conspicuous. There is also a marble statue of the late 
Mr. Crartes Tennent of St. Rollox, with a splendid mausoleum to the memory 
of Major Monreirx, which from the rich and florid style of its workmanship, 
and its bold imposing look and situation, forms one of the most striking objects 
in this noble garden of the dead. 

The Town Hatt, situated on the north side of the Trongate, is an elegant 
building. Its front is adorned with a range of Ionic pilasters, elevated on 
strong rustic pillars, with arches forming a piazza below, and surmounted by a 
balustrade with vases, The walls of the hall are decorated with trophies and 
full length portraits of the British Sovereigns; and at the east end of the hall, 
is a full length marble statue, by Flaxman, of the late Mr. Pirt. There isa 
fine large News Room here, which was formerly known by the appellation of 
the Coffee Room, and until the New Exchange was erected, was the great 
focus of business and polities. The Royan Excuanee is situated in Queen 
Street. This noble building is in the most ornamental style of Corinthian 
architecture. It is surmounted by a lantern, which rises over the buildings of 
the city. The News Room is one of the most striking apartments in the king- 
dom, about 100 feet long by 40 broad, with a richly ornamented oval roof, sup- 
ported by fluted Corinthian columns. It is abundantly supplied with news- 
papers, shipping and commercial lists, and other periodicals. In front of the 
Royal Exchange is erected a colossal equestrian statue, in bronze, of the 
Due of Wexuincton, executed by the Baron Marochetti, a French artist. 
The best part of the performance consists of the four elaborate alto relievos, re- 
presenting the field of Waterloo, and three other designs, which adorn the four 
sides of the pedestal. The New Jam and Puntie Orricrs, situated at the 
foot of Saltmarket Street, at the W. end of the Green, form a large quadran- 
gular building, with two courts in the interior, and a fine front and portico of 
the Doric order. This elegant structure, which is 215 feet in length by 114 in 
breadth, cost £34,000. From the vast increase of the city and its population, 
these buildings are now found to be deficient in extent, and an extensive range 
of large and commodious apartments, has been erected in Wilson Street, for the 
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purpose of affording suitable accommodation to the county and city courts. There 
are two Theatres—The Royan Tuearnr, in Dunlop Street, is a very large 


handsome building, surmounted by statues of Shakespeare, Garrick, and the late 
proprietor, John Henry Alexander. The Prince’s Taratre Rovat is in Bath 
Street, opened m 1849. There was a handsome theatre in Queen Street, which 
was destroyed by fire about fourteen years ago. In Duke Street are the City and 
County Briewert, a large and striking mass of buildings in the old Saxon style 
of architecture. In Sauchiehall Street is a handsome pile of buildings, called the 
Cxerann Trstimoniat, from their having been presented by the inhabitants of 
Glasgow to the eminent statist of that name, in testimony of his public services. 

Among the public monuments we may particularize those of Sir Watrer 


‘Scorr, which is in the form of a fluted Doric column, 80 feet high, with a 


colossal statue on the top; a pedestrian statue of Sir Jonn Moore; a noble 
figure of James Warr in bronze; the equestrian statue of the Duke or Wex- 
incon, in front of the Royal Exchange, already noticed; an equestrian statue 
of Witxram III.; and an obelisk to the memory of Nrtson, erected in the Green. 
Several of the Banks are handsome structures, The Royal Bank, behind 
the Royal Exchange, is much admired for the elegant simplicity and chasteness 
of its design. In Queen Street is an imposing range of buildings belonging 
to the National Bank. The City of Glasgow Bank in Virginia Street, is built 
after the model of the Temple of Jupiter Stator at Rome, and is chaste and 
elegant; and at the W. end of Ingram Street, is a splendid pile of buildings, 
belonging to the British Linen Company's Bank. The Union Bank is fronted 
by a portico, surmounted by six colossal statues of allegorical personages, There 
is a handsome covered Arcapr, extending towards Buchanan Street, and con- 
taining numerous elegant shops, which is frequented by a gay crowd of pedes- 
trians at all hours. The Assemnty Rooms, now occupied by the Grascow 
ArHEN&ZuM, is one of the finest edifices in the city. The principal room is 
80 feet long, 35 wide, and 27 high, with a tastefully painted ceiling. 
Educational and Literary Institutions—At the middle of the High Street, on 
its east side, is situated the range of buildings adapted to the use of the Unr- 
versity, and which are entered by an arched gateway under the chief edifice. 
This passage leads into a small quadrangular court, from whence there is an 
entrance to a large piece of ground behind, called the College Gardens, though 
now only kept in grass, and used by the students as a place of recreation. The 
College was founded in 1450 by Bishop Turnbull, and is the oldest of the Scot- 
tish Universities excepting St. Andrews. The original foundation consisted of 
a chancellor, rector, dean of faculty, a principal, who also taught theology, and 
three regents or professors of philosophy. For its endowments and revenues, 
which were at first very small, they were indebted in 1459 to the noble family 
of Hamilton. James VI. granted to the College a new charter of erection, and 
bestowed upon it some valuable property. Its modern establishment consists of 
a chancellor, rector, dean of faculty, a principal, and eighteen professors. 
Agreeably to an ancient continental usage, the students are divided into nations, 
of which there are four— Clydesdale, Teviotdale, Albany, and Rothesay. Each 
nation chooses a procurator and assistant, and the latter officials united choose 
the Rector annually. The functions of this office are nearly honorary. The 
present Chancellor is the Duke of Montrose, and the present Rector, Archibald 
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Alison, LL.D. The number of students is at present about 850. In 1688 the 
University received an endowment, consisting of a landed estate, from a Mr. John 
Snell, in Warwickshire, for the purpose of supporting at Baliol College, Oxford, 
ten students, who should have previously studied for some years at the University 
of Glasgow, and undergone certain trials as a test of merit. This benefaction 
has been the means of bringing forward some of the most learned and able 
men of whom Scotland can boast. Other benefactions have been recently made. 
There are twenty-nine foundation bursaries connected with the University, 
held by sixty-five students, from four to six years. One of them amounts to £50 
per annum; but the emoluments generally vary from £5,10s. to £41. The 
session begins on the last Wednesday of October and terminates on the Ist of 
May. The number graduated in 1850-51 were— Masters of Arts, 22; Bachelors 
of Arts, 8; Doctors of Medicine, 28; Masters of Surgery, 3; Doctors of Divinity, 
3; Doctors of Laws, 3; Bachelor of Laws, 1. ‘The University possesses a good 
collection of books, enriched by various bequests, and the addition of a eopy of 
every book printed in Great Britain. ‘The Huntertan Museum, attached to the 
College, planned after the model of a Grecian Temple, is one of the chastest 
buildings in Scotland, and was bequeathed to the University by the celebrated 
Dr. William Hunter, together with £3000 to erect a building for its reception. 
It consists of a rare and yaluable library of books and manuscripts; his own 
extensive collection of anatomical preparations; a rich assemblage of natural 
curiosities, including the large collection of insects, corals, shells, and fossils, of 
the late Dr. Fothergill; and the most complete cabinet of coins and medals in 
the kingdom. The value of this splendid museum has been estimated at upwards 
of £120,000. The Observatory of the University stands upon an elevated situ- 
ation, eastward of the College Garden, and beyond the Mollendinar Burn. It 
contains a valuable apparatus, in particular a reflecting telescope, constructed 
by Herschel, 10 feet in length and 10 inches in diameter. 

The Boranic Garven is situated on the Great Western Road, about 2 miles 
from the City, and consists of nearly 6} Scottish acres. It was opened a few 
years ago, and stands almost unrivalled for the richness and variety of its 
tropical productions. It occupies a fine elevated situation, sloping down on the 
north to the waters of the Kelvin, whilst on the south the new Observatory stands 
out a conspicuous object, on a green swelling elevation of considerable height. 
Public promenades occur on the Saturday evenings of summer. 

The Grammar or Hign Scnoon, for elementary classical education, is sup- 
ported by the Corporation, on whom its superintendence deyolyes. It costs 
the city about £1000 per annum. Of late years, the range of elementary in- 
struction has been extended, and various modern languages, besides drawing 
and mathematics, are taught. The number of scholars for 1849-50 was 1357. 

The Anpersontan Untvensiry, founded in 1795 by the late Mr. John Ander- 
son, Professor of Natural Philosophy, may justly be considered the parent of 
those institutions which have recently sprung up in different parts of the king- 
dom, for the diffusion among all classes of an accurate knowledge of the arts 
and sciences. From Mr. Anderson’s finds, assisted by liberal subscriptions, 
a handsome building was purchased, in which courses of popular lectures upon 
natural and experimental philosophy, mathematics, chemistry, botany, and 
natural history, are delivered, Its Icetures, particularly on medical and ana- 
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_tomical subjects, are well attended, and its professors are considered highly 
respectable. Its winter Assemblies have attracted much attention, There is an 
excellent museum attached to this institution, and the most beautiful and 
extensive series of models of steam engines and machines, of various kinds, to 
be found in any similar institution in the country. 
_ Besides these, there are a Faculty of Physicians and Surgeons, 2 Mechanics’ 
Institute, the Maitland Club,* two Normal Schools, an Atheneum, two Statistical 
Societies, a Literary and Commercial Society, and numerous private seminaries 
of education. Lectures upon a variety of important subjects, scientific, educa- 
tional, and economical, are also delivered by various scientific and philanthropic 
individuals, at which great numbers attend, 
_ The elementary schools are numerous, and from the report of the census of the 
city and its suburbs for 1851, drawn up by that able and intelligent statistician 
Dr. Strang, we make the following extracts —<“ It appears that there were, on 
the lst March last, 31,508 scholars on the books of the several schools, 281 
in number, and 28,356 attending these on that day, within a territory, the po- 
pulation of which, exclusive of harbours and public institutions, amounted to 
327,965. From the fact that a number of returns were not made, it is but fair 
to say, that these numbers do not give a perfect estimate of the whole week-day 
education of the city; still as it is to be presumed, that the returns required 
may have been withheld more from a want than from a superabundance of 
pupils, I am bound to take the numbers in the table as a tolerable approxima- 
tion to the truth.” Dr. Strang also informs us, that there were 109 evening or 
adult schools, at which there was attend. on 31st March, 1851, of 5090. After 
detailing the comparative numbers educated in reference to the population, Dr. 
Strang adds —“ There is enough in these figures however to tell us, that there 
are many among us who are receiving no education at all, and are spending the 
important period of life, between five and ten years of age, without any benefit 
from the schoolmaster. That the number in this last category has of late years 
been much reduced here, through the increased zeal of ecclesiastical education- 
alists, as well as through the benevolence of general philanthropists, will not be 
denied; but still there is left a wide field of ignorance to cultivate, and which 
it is feared can only be reclaimed by some governmental and unsectarian system 
of tuition.” The attendance at the various Sabbath schools will be found under 
our head of “ Ecclesiastical Statistics.” Glasgow is famed for the elegant 
and correct editions of the Greek and Roman Classies, which have issued 
from the press of R. and A. Foulis, and of their successors, printers to the 
University. 
The first newspaper printed in the west of Scotland was the Glasgow Courant, 

which appeared in 1715. It was published three times a week, consisted of 
twelve pages in small quarto, and was sold for three halfpence, or “ one penny 


* This club is similar to the Bannatyne Club of Edinburgh, or the Roxburghe Club 
of London, by the reprinting, for private use, of valuable and scarce old books, or the 
printing for the first time, in the same manner, of curious and rare manuscripts, illus- 
trative of the history, literature, or antiquities of Scotland. The Club takes its name 
from Sir Richard Maitland of Lethington, an officer of state during the minority of 
James VL, and who, like Bannatyne, did much service to Scottish literature, by com- 
piling nearly all the poetry of the nation then in existence. 
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to regular customers.” This print appeared during the heat of the Rebellion, 
and the second number contained a letter from Provost Aird, Colonel of the 
Glasgow volunteers, detailing certain views regarding the Duke of Argyle’s 
suecesses at Sheriffmuir. The name of the paper was changed after a few 
publications to the West Country Intelligencer. It only existed a few years. 
The newspapers at present published in Glasgow are—bBritish Friend, monthly; 
Christian News, Wednesday ; Clyde Bill of Entry, Tuesday, Thursday, and 
Saturday ; Glasgow Chronicle, Wednesday ; Glasgow Citizen, Saturday ; Glas- 
gow Courier, Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday; Glasgow Evening Post, 
Saturday ; Glasgow Examiner, Saturday; Glasgow Herald, Monday and 
Friday; Glasgow Sentinel, Saturday ; Mercantile Advertiser, Tuesday ; North 
British Daily Mail, daily ; Scotch Reformer’s Gazette, Saturday; Scottish 
Guardian, Tuesday and Friday ; Scottish Temperance Review, monthly ; 
The Free Press, Saturday; The Glasgow Advertiser and Railway and Ship- 
ping Journal, Thursday; The Glasgow Mercantile and Shipping List, Tuesday 
and Friday; Constitutional, Wednesday and Saturday. 

Charitable Institutions — Glasgow is also rich in religions, charitable, and 
philanthropic institutions, of every varicty and description, which are supported 
by annual donations, to the extent of £50,000. There is a Royal Infirmary, 
a large and elegant building of a composite character of architecture, and light 
and airy in appearance ; a Lunatic Asylum, surrounded by grounds about 70 
acres in extent; Blind Asylum; Deaf and Dumb Institution; Town’s Hospital 
for the Poor; Hutchison’s Hospital* for the Education of Boys; an Asylum 
for the Houseless Poor; a House of Refuge for Indigent and Orphan Boys; 
and a similar Institution for the Reception of Destitute Young Females; be- 
sides a numerous list of other societies and establishments. 

Banks—The Bank of Scotland was established in Edinburgh in 1695, and 
in the following year a branch was sent to Glasgow, which was recalled at the 
end of the year for want of business. In 1731 a branch was again sent here, 
and recalled in two years. The Ship Bank, the first which belonged to the 
city, was established in 1749; and now, in 1852, there are branches of the 
Bank of Scotland, the Royal Bank, the British Linen Company, the Com- 
mercial, and the National banks. There are also the Union Bank, the Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow Bank, the City of Glasgow Bank, the Western Bank, the 
Clydesdale Banking Company, and five Provident banks. 

Ecclesiastical Buildings—TIn addition to the Cathedral already noticed, may 
be mentioned St. John’s Chureh, a chaste Gothic fabric, with a magnificent 
tower, 155 feet high; St. George’s Church, remarkable for its elegant turreted 
spire, 162 feet high; St. David’s Church, a very handsome Gothic structure; 
Dr. Wardlaw’s Church, an elegant building of Grecian chasteness of conception ; 


* This establishment was set on foot about the year 1640, by two brothers, George 
and Thomas Hutcheson of Lambhill, who destined certain lands and sums of money 
for founding an hospital. “Che patrons are chiefly the magistrates, council, and minis- 
ters, The barony of Gorbals having been bought with part of the funds, the houses 
which were afterwards built on a portion of the ground were called Hutchesontown. 
Since its institution, the establishment has received new benefactions from different 
persons, The amount of funds dispensed in the charity is altogether upwards of 
£2500. t Note, ante, p. 661. 
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St. Andrew’s Church, the portico of which, for lightness and elevation, is much 
admired; St. Enoch’s Church ; a superb Gothic church of the Roman Catholics, 
_ highly ornamented ; besides a number of other beautiful structures. 

_ Manufactures and Trade—‘* ‘The steady progress and growing importance of 
almost all the manufacturing and commercial cities of Great Britain, since the 
conclusion of the last war, may be considered as admitted facts, and haye no 
doubt tended much to alter and improve the whole social condition of the coun- 
try. In the rapidity of its progress, perhaps no city has rivalled, far less sur- 
passed Glasgow, the commercial metropolis of Scotland, chiefly arising from 
this City being, if I may use the expression, cosmopolitan in its commerce and 
manufactures, Glasgow unites within itself a portion of the cotton spinning 
and weaving manufactures of Manchester, the printed calicoes of Lancashire, 

the stuffs of Norwich, the shawls and mouselines of France, the silk-throwing 

of Macclesfield, the flax spinning of Ireland, the carpets of Kidderminster, the 
iron and engineering works of Wolverhampton and Birmingham, the pottery 
and glassmaking of Staffordshire and Neweastle, the ship building of London, 
_ the coal trade of the Tyne and Wear, and all the handicrafts connected with or 
dependant on the full development of these. Glasgow also has its distilleries, 
breweries, chemical works, tan works, dye works, bleachfields, and paper manu- 
factories, besides a vast number of staple and fancy hand-loom fabrics, which 
may be strictly said to belong to that locality. Glasgow also, in its commercial 
relations, trades with every quarter of the globe, and its merchants deal in the 
various products of every country. It hence appears, that one branch of manu- 
facture or trade may be dull while another may be prosperous; and accord- 
ingly, Glasgow docs not feel any of those universal depressions which so fre- 
quently occur in places limited to one or two branches of manufacture or com- 
merce.”’* Nature gave Glasgow minerals—coal and iron—man has done the 
yest. The inventions of Watt and Arkwright, Henry Bell’s steamboats, 
_ Menteith’s dye works, Macintosh’s and Tennent’s chemical discoveries and 
_ Inventions, Nelson’s hot-air blast, Napier’s vast and extensive Ship-building 
docks and Engineering premises, and other felicitous applications of intellect 
and ingenuity, have been to Glasgow what wide ranges of fertile land and a 
genial climate have been to other places. Even its harbour and navigable 
river are the work of man. The climate is not to boast of; the adjoining 
country for the greater part is deficient in natural fertility. But the wealth of 

Glasgow has overflowed on the surrounding lands, and converted barren heaths 
and moors into rich tilth and pasture. The influence of this industrious city in 
conferring a productive agriculture on a wide surrounding district, is a theme 
worthy Dr. Strang’s talents for research and happy powers of illustration. 

Let us now advert to two of the staple manufactures of Glasgow, viz.— cot- 
ton and iron.t The manufacture of linens, lawn, cambrics, and other articles 
of similar fabric, was introduced into Glasgow about the year 1725, and con- 
tinued to be the staple manufacture till they were succeeded by muslins. Mr, 
Arkwright (afterwards Sir Richard) obtained his patent for spinning cotton 
with rollers, in 1769. Soon after this the muslin manufacture found its way to 


* Rise and Progress of Glasgow, by John Strang, LL.D., pp. 3, 4- 
| + We are indebted for many of the above statements to Dr. Cleland’s Supplement 


to the Statistical Tables of the City of Glasgow. 
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Glasgow. The first muslin web wrought in Scotland was warped in the manu-— 


factory of Mr. James Monteith, in Anderston. The first steam engine in Britain, 
for spinning cotton, was put up by Messrs. Boulton & Watt, in 1785, at Pap- 


plewick, in Nottinghamshire ; and the first in Scotland at Springfield, opposite 


to the Broomielaw, at Glasgow, in 1792, but it was not till the beginning of the 
present century that any considerable quantity of yarn was Spun in Scotland. 
At the present moment, the extent of this trade may be imagined, when it is 
stated that the number of spindles employed in cotton spinning connected with 
or dependant on Glasgow, amounts to about 1,800,000, and that the cotton con- 
sumed will amount to nearly 45,000,000 Ibs, or 120,000 bales. 

The power-loom was introduced into Glasgow in 1793, by Mr. James Lewis 
Robertson, who brought two looms from the hulks on the ‘Thames, and worked 
them with a Newfoundland dog walking in a drum or cylinder. In the follow- 
ing year forty looms were fitted up at Milton; and in 1801, Mr. John Monteith 
had 200 looms at work in his spinning establishment at Pollockshaws. Some 
idea may be obtained of the extent of the power-loom trade in Glasgow, when 
it is known, that in 1831, four houses employed 3040 looms. These looms on 
an average weave 14 yards each per day. Allowing each loom to work 300 
days in the year, these four companies would throw off 10,101,000 yards of 
cloth, which at an average price of 44d. per yard, is £189,393, 15s. per annum. 
The power and hand-looms belonging to Glasgow in 1831, amounted to 47,127, 
viz.—steam-looms, 15,127; hand-looms in the city and suburbs, 18,537; in 
other towns for Glasgow manufacturers, 13,463. In 1850, the power-looms be- 
longing to the city, or connected with it, numbered about 25,000, producing the 
daily average of 625,000 yards of cloth. 

* Although the cotton manufacture, in all its various combinations, was to a 
certain period justly regarded as the staple trade of Glasgow and neighbourhood, 
it is problematical whether or not the iron trade may not now be looked upon 
as equally important. From a document furnished me by Mr. Barclay, who 
lately published a pamphlet on the statistics of the Scotch iron trade, I find that 
the number of smelting furnaces around Glasgow in 1830 was only sixteen, each 
producing an average of 2500 tons of pig-iron per annum, or a total of 40,000 
tons; whereas during the year 1549, there were seventy-nine furnaces, each 
producing about 6000 tons, or 475,000 tons per annum, showing an increase of 
more than ten times the amount in the course of less than twenty years. The 
manufacture of malleable iron in Scotland is of more recent date, not haying 
been properly commenced till 1839, and no note of the quantity having been 
kept till 1845, when it appears the production was estimated at 35,000 tons. 
At present there are in operation five malleable iron works near Glasgow, and 
one in Ayrshire, making the number at work in Scotland six, while the produc- 
tion at present is estimated at 80,000 tons, or more than double in five years.”* 


* Strang’s Rise and Progress of Glasgow, p. 12. “That the quantity of coals sent 
to this great manufacturing community might be ascertained with accuracy, I pro- 


cured from coal masters, and from the books of the Canal and Gas Companies in 
1831, a note of the quantity sent to Glasgow, when it appeared that the whole 
amounted to 561,049 tons, of which 124,000 were exported, leaving for the use of 
families and public works, 437,049 tons.” — Cleland. The annual consumption of coal 


is now estimated at nearly 2,000,000 of tons, and 250,000 tons exported, 
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_ The following goods are now manufactured in and exported from Glaszow — 
Cambrics ; clear lawns; checks of every kind and of eyery material; gauzes, 
both of thread and silk; handkerchiefs of linen, cotton, and silk; printed linens 
and calicoes; threads, tapes, and ribbons: ropes; combs of horn and ivory; 
inkles, to a vast amount ; ironmongery, steam-engines, and other machinery ; 
leather, gloves, small wares, hats, jewellery, saddlery, shoes, soap; tobacco 
and snuff; refined sugar; types for printing; pins; ship anchors and similar 
articles; brass work; brushes; glass; British spirits, ale, and beer. There 
are large chemical manufactorics, with premises occupying 10 aeres, and a 
celebrated chimney (St. Rollox) 450 feet high, and 40 fect in diameter at the 
base. The manufactures of Glasgow are now much the same as those produced 
at Manchester and its neighbourhood, but it differs considerably in the matter 
of foreign trade, While Manchester adheres chiefly to the mannfacture and sale 
of cotton goods, and leaves foreign trade in a great measure to Liverpool; Glas- 
Bow in a certain degree combines the character of these places. The Clyde at 
Glasgow is a river of no great magnitude, although certainly larger than the 
Irwell, a short way below Manchester ; it is also better adapted for navigation. 
_ The River and Harbour—In 1653 the merchants of Glasgow had their ship- 
Ping harbour on the Ayrshire coast. This port being distant, and land-carriage 
expensive, the magistrates in 1658 negociated with the magistrates of Dum- 
barton for the purchase of ground fora harbour. After some discussion, the 
negociation broke up, the authorities of Dumbarton considering that “the great 
influx of mariners would raise the price of provisions to the inhabitants.” In 
1662 the corporation of Glasgow purchased ground, and laid out the town of 
Port Glasgow for their shipping harbour, and in 1668 they built a small quay 
at the Broomielaw. Mr. John Golburn, civil engineer, inspected the river, and 
| on 30th November, 1768, reported that it was in a state of nature, and that as 
far down as Kilpatrick there were only two feet of water. In 1775 Mr. Golburn 
had so far improved the navigation, that vessels drawing 6 feet water could 
come up to Glasgow at the height of a spring tide. Less than fifty years ago, 
gabbarts, and these about thirty or forty tons burthen, could only come up to 
the City. In 1820 the average available depth of the Clyde at high water, 
during neap tides, was 9 feet, which admitted vessels drawing 83 feet. In 1840 
the depth was increased to 14 feet; and in 1850 the average available depth at 
high water of neap tides was 16 feet. At spring tides there is an additional depth 
of about 2 or 3 feet, which renders the greatest depth attainable, irrespective of 
the increased depth created by land floods or strong westerly winds, 19 feet. 
The river has also been, during the past ten or twelve years, gradually increased 
in breadth, and for more than a mile below Glasgow Bridge, the water way is 
now three times its former width. With respect to the harbour, the change 
has been equally marked during the last fifty years. In 1300 the whole quay 
was restricted to a space not exceeding a few hundred feet, and occasionally 
exhibited no vessel larger than a coal barge or a henge wherry. At present 
the quayage extends to about 10,000 lineal feet, while”hundreds of the largest 
sized ships, belonging to the mercantile marine of this and foreign countries, 
are seen ranged three and four deep along its breast. At present loaded ves- 
sels of 1000 tons register come up easily to the harbour of Glasgow, and are 
abreast of the quays in one tide, while steam ships above 2000 tons have been 
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built upon the banks of the river near to the city, and their machinery fitted up 
within the harbour. 

The whole tonnage arriving at the harbour of Glasgow in 1828 was, sailing 
vessels, 214,315; steam vessels, 481,946. In 1840, sailing vessels, 271,942; 
steam vessels, 594,357; and in 1850, sailing vessels, 392,033; steam vessels, 
873,159. “From this statement,’ says Dr. Strang, “it appears that while 
there is a slight falling off in the steam trade in 1850, which is easily accounted 
for from the railways seriously interfering with the coasting trade, the increase 
of the tonnage of sailing vessels arriving at the port, and amounting to nearly 
one-half more in ten years, illustrates in a striking degree the steady progress 
of Glasgow. But if further evidence were wanting from this source, it is only 
necessary to glance at the following abstract of the amount of dues collected at 
the harbour during the following four different periods; and when doing so, it 
must not be forgotten, that during the last ten years the dues were considerably 
reduced on certain articles, both of export and import. The revenue of the 
Clyde Trust was, in 1800, £3319, 16s. 1d.; in 1820, £6528, 18s. 10d. ; in 1850, 
£20,296, 18s. 6d.; in 1840, £46,481, 1s. 9d.; in 1850, £64,243, 14s. 11d.; in 
1851, £68,575, 4s. 9d.; in 1852, £76,077, 9s. 4d.” Hence it is plain, that the 
increase of revenue has been since the commencement of the century nearly 
twenty-three fold, and during the last twenty years nearly four fold! !* 

Custom Duties—A striking index to the progress of Glasgow will be found 
in the amount of duties levied at its Custom House. In 1796 these only 
amounted to £125, 13s. 24d.; in 1801 they rose to £469, 13s. 64d.; in 1815 to 
£8300, 4s. 53d.; in 1830 to £59,013, 17s. 3d.; in 1840 to £468,974, 12s. 2d.; 
and in 1850 to £640,568, 7s. 9d. It should be also remembered, that the rise 
of revenue between 1840 and 1850 gives but an inadequate idea of the increase 
of business or of consumpt, seeing that during the course of these ten years, 
many serious fiscal changes have occurred, calculated to lessen the revenue, 
In 1842 Sir Robert Peel’s New Tariff came into operation; in 1546 the duties 
on sugar were reduced; in 1547 duties on corn suspended; in 1849 duties on 
corn reduced to 1s. per quarter; in 1846 duties on foreign spirits reduced; and 
in 1848, duties on rum reduced. , 

Ecclesiastical Statistics— Referring to the ecclesiastical position of the city 
of Glasgow, founded on the Government returns of 1851, Dr. Strang says— 
“ Although desirous to have drawn more largely from these returns, I found 
that from the meagre nature of some of the answers to the Government queries, 


* Tt may well be conceived, that this great river and harbour improvement, and 
immense increase of revenue, have not been obtained without a great outlay of capital. 
Up to a late period of the last century, there was but little money laid out in im- 
proving the river, and strange to say, about the year 1770, the city corporation, who 
were the guardians of the Clyde, were not at all clear (as appears from thie city 
records) about the propriety at that time of laying out one hundred pounds to remove 
a shoal a little below thejpridge of Glasgow, and hinted to the Merchants’ House that 
they would require their assistance in this great work ; whereas, from the period when 
their successors commenced really to deepen the river and improve the harbour, they 
have expended little less than two millions sterling. That the expenditure has been 
judicious, and of the greatest advantage not only to the city but to the whole country, 
has already been fully demonstrated in the results. 
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it was hopeless to make up any clear or intelligible statement of the many, and 
perhaps too minute questions contained in the schedules. I therefore thought 
it better to limit myself to what is perhaps the most important part of the 
inquiry—the number of places of public worship connected with the various 
religious bodies into which society in Glasgow is divided, and the accommoda- 
tion which all these afford to the churchgoing public of all denominations.” 
From these returns,* it appears, that within the ten parishes of the Old City 
there are fifteen chs. with 17,454 sit.; within Barony par., four chs. with 4620 
-sit.; Calton, two chs. with 2520 sit.; and Gorbals, four chs. with 3612 sit.; 
total chs. belonging to the Establishment, twenty-five; sit. 25.206. Within 
ten pars. of the Old City are thirteen Free chs., sit. 11,369; Barony, ten chs. 
with 9726 sit.; Calton, two chs. with 1714 sit.; Gorbals, five chs. with 4640 
‘sit. ; total Free chs. thirty ; sit. 27,449, Within ten pars. of Old City there are 
twelve U, P. chs. with 11,617 sit.; Barony, four chs. with 4018 sit.; Calton, 
four chs. with 4559 sit.; Gorbals, three chs. with 3990 sit.; total U. P. chs. 
twenty-three; sit. 24,184. Within ten pars. of Old City there are two Epis. 
chs. with 1400 sit.; Barony, two chs. with 1390 sit.; Calton, one ch. with 
900 sit.; total Epis. chs. five, sit. 3690. In the ten pars, of Old City there are 
five Rom. Cath. chs. with 6050 sit.; Barony, one ch. with 764 sit.; Gorbals, 
one ch. with 1100 sit.; total Rom. Cath. chs. seven, sit. 7914. In the ten 
pars. of Old City there are six Cong. chs. with 3070 sit.; Barony, three chs. 
with 2220 sit.; Calton, one ch. with 600 sit.; Gorbals, one ch. with 120 sit.; 
total Cong. chs. eleven, sit. 6010. In the ten pars. of Old City there are six 
Bap. chs. with 1611 sit.; Gorbals, one ch, with 100 sit.; total Bap. chs. seven, 
sit. 1711. Of other denominations there are in the ten pars. of Old City twenty- 
one chs. with 10,125 sit.; Barony, seven chs. with 2862 sit.; Calton, four chs. 
with 1050 sit.; and Gorbals, three chs. with 1077 sit.; total, thirty-five chs., 
sit. 15,114, ‘It thus appears,” says Dr, Strang, “that there have been re- 
turned, within the parliamentary city and burgh of Glasgow, with a population, 
inclading public institutions and harbours, of 333,657, no fewer than 145 places 
of worship, affording sitting room for 114,278 persons... When it is also stated, 
that there are three or four chapels or churches belonging to the Establishment 
which are either vacant or have not been returned, and likewise a considerable 
number of places of worship belonging to other religious denominations, which 
from want of returns are not included in the Government List, it is perhaps not 
too much to say, that there are church sittings provided in Qlasgow for at least 
120,000. This is certainly a very large amount of accommodation for a city such 
as this. For when it is considered, that of the above population there are 
perhaps not fewer than 80,000 Roman Catholics, which reduces the Pro- 
testants to 253,657, and that the sittings in the Catholic chapels amount to 


* “Tt may perhaps be interesting to state,” says Dr. Strang, “* that since the last 
enumeration was taken, the ten parishes of the old burgh of Glasgow have been 
restored to the boundaries which marked them in 1831; that the guoad sacra divisions 
of the Barony Parish have been abandoned, and that the guead civilia parish of 
Barony has been divided into the parishes of Maryhill, Calton, Shettleston, and 
Barony Proper; while the south side of the Clyde has also lost its guoad sacra divi- 
sions, and now consists of Gorbals Proper qitoad omnia, and Gorbals Parish quoad 
sacra, as fixed in 1771, with a small portion of the parish of Govan.” 
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only 7914,* it would thus appear that there are 112,000 sittings provided 
in our City for her 250,000 Protestant inhabitants.” Of the attendance 
at the different places of worship we have ourselves received the following 
returns :— 

Estaniisuep Caurcnrs—St. Mungo’s, attend. about 1050; Sab. schs, about 
850. St. Enoch’s, attend. 870; Sab. schs. 306. St. George’s in the Fields, 
attend. about 450; Sab, schs. about 100. St. John’s, attend. on 30th Mareh, 
1851—morning, 955; afternoon, 1300; Sab. schs. about 900. St. Peter's, 
attend. on 30th March, 1551, 799; Sab. schs. 114. Brownfield ch., attend. 
on 30th March, 1851, 580; Sab. schs. 112. Milton ch., attend. on 30th March, 
1851, from 240 to 300; Sab. schs. 207. Maryhill, attend. about 600; Sab. 
schs. about 340. St. Mark’s, attend. on 30th March, 1851, 300; Sab. schs. 
300. Shettleston ch., attend. on 30th March, 1851, 340; Sab. schs. 189. St. 
Columba ch., attend. on 30th March, 1851, from 1500 to 1600. St. Stephen’s, 
attend. 130, Hutchesontown, attend. 300. t 

Frere Cuurcaes—St. Enoch’s, attend. 420 to 430, St. James’s, attend. on 
80th March, 1851, 875. St. John’s, attend. on 30th March, 1851, 1285; of Sab. 
schs. 164 attend congregational sch., and 1023 attend local schs. connected with 
cong. Renfield ch. attend. on 30th March, 1851, 650; Sab. schs. about 190. 
St. Matthew’s, attend. 900; Sab. schs. 474. St. Luke’s, attend. on 30th Mareh, 
1851—forenoon, about 500; afternoon, about 650; Sab. schs. about 280, St. 
Mark’s, attend. on 30th March, 1851—forenoon, 800; afternoon, 1000; Sab. 
schs. about 300. Duke Street ch. attend. about 500; Sab. schs. about 30. 
Hope Street ch. attend. 700. Gorbals ch. attend. on 30th March, 1851—fore- 
noon, 550; afternoon, 700; Sab. schs. 350. Argyle ch. attend. from 700 to 900, 
Hutchesontown ch. attend. on 30th March, 1851—forenoon, 700; afternoon, 
750; Sab. schs. about 230. Kingston ch. attend. about 138; Sab. schs. 40. 
Knox’s ch. attend. from 1000 to 1150. Milton ch. attend. on 30th Mareh, 1851, 
500; Sab. schs. 120. 

U. P. Cuurcurs—Cambridge Street, attend. about 1200; Sab. schs, 473. 
Campbell Street (1st congregation), attend. on 30th March, 1851—forenoon, 


* It is but fair to state, although the Catholics have only returned 7914 sittings, 
that from there being three, four, and even six and seven different services, to diffe- 
rent congregations, given in their chapels on Sunday, a very large body of their adhe- 
rents are thereby accommodated. Why should not Protestants take a hint from the 
procedure of this body, and not be-always supposing, that to enlighten and evangelize 
the masses, or “to excavate the heathen,” the only or the chief means, is the erection 
of additional stone-walled parallelograms, with a roof, and mayhap a steeple. 

t From a statement submitted to the Town Council in August 1850, it appeared 
that there were in Blackfriars $2 let, and 663 unlet seats; St. Andrews, 111] let and 
102 unlet; St. George's, 978 let and 337 unlet; Tron, 360 let and 984 unlet; St. 
Enoch’s, 964 let and 255 unlet; St. David’s, 234 let and 879 unlet; St. John’s, 1158 
let and 475 unlet; St. James's, 558 let and 716 unlet; St. Paul’s, 750 let and 445 
unlet ; Inner High, 135 let and 1027 unlet. In the “ Return of all Churches, com- 
monly called Quoad Sacra Churches, built by private subscription, and belonging to 
the Establishment,” ordered by the House of Commons to be printed, 7th May 185i), 
we find the following information respecting them —“ Calton, 1500 sit.; attendance 
about 400 ; Anderston, 1300 sit. ; attend. 240 ; Mary Hill, upwards of 900 sit. 5 
attend. 220; Chryston, 600 sit. ; attend. 500; Kingston, 1000 sit.; attend. 333.” 
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700; afternoon, 910; Sab. schs. 200; (2d congregation), attend. about 1000. 
Cathedral Street, attend. on 30th March 1851, 950; Sab. schs, 320. Duke 
Street ch. attend. about 500; Sab. schs. about 200. Eglinton Strect ch. attend. 
about 900; Sab. schs. 433. Erskine ch. attend. 1200; Sab. schs. 400. Gordon 
‘Street ch. attend. from 1500 to 1600. Greenhead ch. attend. 1000; Sab. schs. 
(minister's class) 80. Greyfriars ch. attend. about 1400; Sab. schs. 1024. Lon- 
don road ch. attend. on 30th March, 1851—forenoon, 860; afternoon, 992 ; Sab. 
schs., males, 283; females, 346; total,629. Montrose Street ch. attend. on 30th 
March, 1851, 632; Sab. schs.254. Regent Place ch. attend. on 30th March, 1851 
— forenoon, 1230; afternoon, 1386; Sab. schs. 433. Shamrock Street ch. attend. 
on 30th March, 1851, 413; Sab. schs. 56. Tolleross ch. attend. 850; Sab. schs. 
440; Wellington Street attend. on 30th March, 1851, 1360; Sab. schs, 1130. 
_ Eriscoran Cxurcues—Christ ch. attend. about 500; Sab. schs. about 100. 
‘St. Andrew’s, attend. 350. St. John’s, attend. 300. Rev. C. P. Miles’ ch. 
attend. 700; Sab. schs. 55. St. Mary’s, attend. 750.; Sab. schs. 100. 
 Unrren Onicrnat SrecepEers— Main Street, attend. 230; Sab. schs, 75, 
Campbell Street, attend. forenoon, 450; afternoon, 700; Sab. schs. 70. 

- Rerormep Prespytertan Cuurcn—lIst, attend. 1000; Sab. schs. 450; 2nd, 
attend. 480; Sab. schs. 225. 
— ConereoationaL Cuurcurs—Suftolk Street, attend. on 30th March, 1851— 
forenoon, 145; afternoon, 176; Sab.schs. 121. Bridgeton, attend. 200; Sab. 
schs. 90 to 100. 

Baptist Cuurcars— Hope Street, attend. on 30th March, 1851, 700. E. 
Regent Street, attend. about 550; Sab. schs. about 80. 

Werstevan Mernopists— Rey. J. P. Hetherington, attend. 200 to 1000; schs. 
connected with the ch. 2500. 

Roman Carnorics—St. John’s, attend. 3000; Sab. schs, 1300. St. A. 
Liquoris, attend. 3000; Sab. schs. 400. St. Mary’s, attend. 5750; Sab. schs. 
1550. St. Mungo’s, attend. 2600; Sab. schs.500, St. Patrick’s, attend. 1300 ; 
Sab. schs. 400. 

From a table drawn up by Dr. Strang from census returns of 1851, we find 
the Established ch. within the parliamentary city has 67 Sab. schools; attend. 
7545—the Free ch. has 176 schs.; attend, 11,037—the U. P. ch. has 73 schs. ; 
attend. 8795—the Epis. ch. has 3 schs.; attend. 214—the Rom. Cath. ch. has 
13 schs.; attend. 5408 ; and other denominations and societies have 102 schs. ; 
attend. 10,057. Grand total, 43,056. Dr. Strang adds—“ That 43,056 young 
persons out of a population of not more than 327,965 should be returned as 
attending Sunday schools in Glasgow is indeed a bright feature of the census of 
1851, and goes far to belie the frequent ery raised about existing Sabbath pro- 
fanation among us. The fact appears to me to be, that this document demon- 
strates what I belicye no similar table connected with other large towns in 
the United Kingdom will show, that there exists a greater degree of philan- 
thropic and religious zeal on the part of the middle and better classes towards 
the mental culture and everlasting welfare of the young, the unfortunate, and 
the neglected of the community, than is to be found throughout: the length and 
breadth of this realm, and that it will go far to remove the stigma which has 
been unworthily cast on our city, by some of her own sons, and too readily 


repeated by many unthinking critics at a distance.” : 
u 
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Population —In 1801 the pop. was $3,769; in 1811, 100,460; in 1821, 
147,043 ; in 1831, 202,426; in 1841, 280,682; and in 1851, 347,001, or in- 
cluding the parishes of Govan and Barony beyond the parliamentary bounda- 
ries, 358,951. But as eight districts of the Inner High, and one district of 
St. George’s parish, although within the ancient burgh, lie beyond the limits of 
the parliamentary boundary, and which contain 4561 persons, the nett amount 
which the government census will show, as being within the parliamentary 
City of Glasgow, will stand thus, 329,096. 

From the foregoing figures it will be observed, that the total pop. of Glasgow 
and suburban districts in 1851, as compared with persons living within the 
same boundary in 1841, is as 347,001 to 280,652, being an increase of 66,319. 
Of the above 358,951—279,454 were Scotch; 8615 English; 62,925 Irish ; 
1036 foreigners ; 769 colonists, British subjects ; and 421 unknown. 

“ The amount of the population of Glasgow and its suburbs,” says Dr. Strang, 
“being now ascertained, and that population having fallen short of the annual 
ratio of increase assumed since 1841, it will be necessary for future inquiry and 
comparison, that the last year’s mortality bill should be corrected. By the 
mortality tables of 1850, it appears that the burials in the city and suburbs 
amounted to 10,461, and when this is taken in connection with the present 
population within the bounds of that mortality, amounting to 347,001, the ratio 
of burials to the actual population is shown to have been 1 in 33°26, instead 
of 1 in 36°34, as given in last year’s bill; but when we deduct the still-born, 
amounting to 984, from the gross burials, which makes the deaths only 9477, 
the ratio becomes only 1 in 36:6, or 2-72 per cent.” * 

A remarkable cireumstance, elicited by Dr. Strang in his Annual Report for 
1851, is, that while during the last ten years the rate of mortality in Glasgow 
as to population has remained somewhat steady, the deaths of children under 
five years of age are excessive and increasing. Taking the proportion per cent. 
for even the last four years, we find the deaths rising from 34-11 in 1848 to 
50°85 in 1851. Imagine for a moment, that during these four years, Glasgow 
has lost by death 14,371 children under two years of age, or 32°14 per cent. of 
the gross annual mortality! Elsewhere we find, that this mortality is chiefly 
among the poor; for when accounting for the large number of pauper funerals 
in the “Old Burgh,” Dr. Strang informs us, that “the great bulk of these is 
composed of children’s burials, the proportion being about 2°3 children to 1 
adult.” To contrast Paris with Glasgow, the proportion of deaths under five in 
the former city in 1850 was only 32:3 per cent., while in Glasgow it was 50°85 
per cent! This excessive mortality among infants Dr. Strang ascribes to the 
want of care on the part of the mother, who engaged at work in the mill or the 


* In the Government Parish Register Abstract, ordered by the House of Commons 
to be printed on April 2, 1833, it is shown in vol. iii. p. 496, that the rate of mortality 
in the metropolis, on an average of years, from 1811 to 1821, was one in 39°60-100th 
persons. And the same official document shows, that on an average from 1821 to 
1831, the rate of mortality was one in 39°80-100th persons. The average mortality 
from 1838 to 1844 was 1 in 35. The total number of deaths in 1849 was 12,231. In 
the Netherlands, where the registers are as correctly kept as any where in Europe, 
population, 6,166,854; deaths, 158,900, viz.—males, 81,742; females, 77,058; the rate of 
mortality was one in 38°82-100th persons. The French tables give one in 44 for the 
northern provinces, and one in 40 for the southern provinces of France. 
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factory, is rarely at home either to tend the child or give it proper nutriment, 
and who is tempted to administer soothing opiates. So that when to this we add 
that the children are left in filthy and neglected houses, and have rarely the 
advantage when assailed by disease of medical treatment, instead of wondering 
at the frightful mortality, the wonder would arise, were it otherwise. We 
observe from tables furnished, that the mortality among children of twelve years 
holds good in other manufacturing towns, Manchester exceeding Glasgow as 
much as Liverpool exceeds Manchester. Indeed, we find that as to all ages, 
Liverpool continues to possess the bad pre-eminence of being the most unhealthy 
town in Britain if not Europe; for it appears to be only short of Naples, where 


there is one death to every 25-78, whereas in Liverpool there is one to 29°8. 


One general fact, carrying comfort with it to the Glasgow people, is, that if we 
shut out the element on which we have been animadverting, the health of the 
adult population is about as good on the average as that of other large towns in 
the empire. Uninviting though this subject be, there is another feature of 
infantile mortality which is most important, because the evil admits to a very 
great extent ofa remedy. We find certain diseases enormously on the increase, 
one of which vaccination, and all of which medical treatment would tend greatly 
to prevent and abate. The cases of small pox have more than doubled during 
the last four years, measles increased from 322 to 551, and hooping cough from 


830 to 753. Scarlatina has greatly diminished, but it must be classed among epi- 


demics. We wonder whether, not on the score of humanity but of economy, the 
parishes would not be much cheaper to see to it, that all the children were vac- 
cinated, than to disburse as they must do, to maintain paupers and bury the dead.* 

Poor—In 1784 the assessment for the poor of Glasgow, which was then 
limited to the old burgh, was £1082. In 1816, a year of considerable mer- 
cantile distress and of dear corn, the sum expended on the poor within the same 
extent of territory was altogether £12,387, 16s. 9d.; and in 1850 the poor of 
the same locality cost no less a sum than £47,787, 7s. 10d., or four times as 
much in the course of little more than thirty years. The cost of pauperism in 
Glasgow, Barony, Gorbals, and Govan, was in 1848-9, £105,266, 98. 4d.; in 
1849-50, £87,638, 10s. 7d.; and in 1850-1, £78,733, 15s. 5d. One remarkable 
anomaly which we cannot solve is worthy of notice, that the sum which each 
pauper costs each inhabitant in these four parishes is very discrepant. In 


* In connection with this subject, Dr. Strang is led to speak of intramural inter- 
ments; and here he furnishes some brief but valuable hints, which are of wider 
application than the City of Glasgow, greatly as they may be needed there, Dr. 
Strang acknowledges gratefully, that the feeling is becoming more general in the 
west, to have cemeteries so distant from the town, as not to interfere with its salu- 
brity, and so tastefully laid out, as not to connect the repulsiveness of an overcrowded 
burying-ground with the sacredness of sepulture. Tt is evident however that much 
remains to be done; and seeing there are so many persons, who from a natural and 
(in other circumstances) a laudable feeling, will continue in the face of all appeals to 
bury their dead in certain favourite churchyards or family “ possessions,” and others 
who would use these grounds from want of reflection, ignorance, or to save trouble or 
expense, we agree with Dr, Strang, that powers should be obtained by Act of Parlia- 
ment to control these abuses. No man who reads Dr. Lyon Playfair’s observations 
on the gasses of graveyards, will ever undervalue the importance of extramural 
interments. 
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Glasgow parish it is 6s. 2d.; in Barony, 3s. 5d.; in Gorbals, 2s. Sd.; and 
in Govan, 2s. 7d. We suspect the discrepancy is chiefly to be traced to the 
hordes of “ casual poor” which press so heavily on Glasgow parish, although 
even this last is on a descending sliding scale, which should tell on and must 
have conduced greatly to the reduction in the aggregate cost above referred to, 
In 1848 there were 45,804 of casual poor in this parish; in 1850 there were 
10,597 ; and in 1851 there were only 2150. 

Crime—From a return of the chief superintendant of police, it appears that 
the number of persons brought before the magistrates of Glasgow in 1549 were 
15,277. Cost to the community of the criminal portion of the city police for 
1849, £24,816, 19s. 2d. Amount of fines levied in the various police offices 
within the city, £3583, 1s. 4d. As a corollary on crime, let us look for a 
little at the prisons of Glasgow. Previous to 1510 the Tolbooth or Prison, like 
many others in Scotland, was indifferent enough ; and a new Jail was erected 
near the river, at the west end of the Green. ‘There was also at that period a 
Bridewell or House of Correction, In the year 1820 the cost of these establish- 
ments to the corporation, who then paid for the prisons, was £1058, 4s. 11d. 
whereas in the year ending June 1850, the gross cost of the prisons of Glas- 
gow was £10,321, 15s. 103d.; less received for work, £1671, 14s. 6d.; nett cost, 
£8,550, 1s. 44d. The average daily number was 717, The gross cost per head 
was £14, 7s, 103d.; average earnings, £2, 6s. 7}d.; nett cost per head, £12, 
1s. 34d. In June 1850, there were 4876 criminal and 212 civil prisoners, 

History— While the Romans maintained possession of North Britain, they 
had a station on the spot on which Glasgow is now built. The congregating 
of houses in this part of the country, begun by the Romans, was, in a century 
and a half after their abdication, hastened by the establishment of a cell by a 
certain religious recluse, entitled Kentigern or Mungo, who according to the 
usages of the age, was elevated to the character and appellation of a saint. 
For many ages Glasgow continued to be little else than the seat of a religious 
establishment. At an early period the town was constituted an authoritative 
episcopal see with a very extensive diocese, which comprehended the whole of 
Dumfriesshire, the eastern part of Galloway lying between the Nith and Urr, 
all Roxburghshire, except a small part on the north of the Tweed, the whole of 
the shires of Selkirk, Peebles, Lanark, Ayr, Renfrew, Dumbarton, and more 
than half of Stirlingshire. David, Earl of Cumberland, who was subsequently 
King under the title of David T., was a beneficent patron to the see, and did 
much to restore and extend its privileges. William, his grandson, surnamed 
the Lion, was likewise a benefactor to the place. ‘he privileges of Glasgow 
as a burgh of barony were subsequently extended by different monarchs. Two 
circumstances next concurred to enlarge the bounds of the city. The first of 
these was the building of a stone bridge over the Clyde by Bishop William Rae 
about 1345, which by causing a confluence of travellers to this point, must 
have been of great service in inducing an increase of population; the second 
was an enactment of Bishop John Cameron, about the year 1428, compelling 
the constant residence of his prebends in houses of their own erection. The 
next measure which tended to increase the consequence of Glasgow was the 
erection of a college by Bishop William Turnbull, in 1450. In 1327, the 
town was the scene of a bloody conflict between the troops of Edward Ss 
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who had intruded on the town, and a band of Scottish patriots headed by 
Sir William Wallace. Glasgow shared considerably in the troubles as well 
as in the triumphs of the Reformation, in an especial manner suffering by 
' the contests of the Regent Hamilton, Earl of Arran, and the Protestant 
Lords. In these trying times the archiepiscopal see of Glasgow was filled 
by James Beaton, abbot of Aberbrothwick, and nephew of Beaton, Archbishop 
of St. Andrews. He succeeded in 1551, just about the period when the 
country began to be agitated with matters of religion, and when the Romish 
hierarchy began to quake for its existence. After the principles of the 
Reformation had been fully established in the town, the houses of the pre- 
bends were either sold or gifted to court favourites. Though only once 
dignified by the sitting of a parliament, Glasgow was honoured by being 
frequently the seat of the ecclesiastical synods, One was held in April, 1531, 
another in June, 1609, and a third, and by far the most remarkable, on the 
21st day of November, and subsequent days, 1638, when by an act of sin- 
gular boldness, the whole Episcopal system introduced by Charles I., and for- 
tified by his utmost power, was declared null and void, and the Presbyterian 
polity restored in its place. Influential us this important event has subsequently 
proved, it was some years before Glasgow obtained any quiet, being visited and 
fined by Montrose, and in 1645 made the place of execution of three of the 
royalist gentlemen, taken prisoners at Philiphaugh. In the early part of its 
history, Glasgow suffered greatly from pestilence. It appears that the plague 
raged here in the years 1330, 1350, 13880, and 1351, It returned in the years 
1600, 1602, 1605, 1648 and 1649. The disease of leprosy was severely felt by 
the inhabitants; and so late as 9th August, 1589, there were six lepers in the 
leper-house, Gorbals. Numerous enactments were made for preventing the 
spread of this loathsome disease. The magistrates issued a proclamation to the 
etiect, that the lepers should have a cloth upon their mouth and face, and 
clappers in their hands, to warn the inhabitants to keep out of their way. A 
dreadful conflagration, the greatest that ever occurred in the city, happened in 
July, 1652. It broke out in a narrow lane in the High Street, part of which it 
destroyed, with both sides of the Saltmarket and other parts adjacent. Nearly 
a third of the town was laid waste; the citizens had to betake themselves to 
huts in the fields, not less than a thousand families being deprived of their 
habitations. The loss was estimated at £100,000 sterling. The houses of the 
town haying hitherto been formed of wood, as would seem to have then been 
common over all Scotland, this calamity induced the fabrication of stone 
edifices, and in that open regular manner still characteristic of the town. On 
the restoration of Episcopacy under Charles I1., several persons were hanged 
in Glasgow for nonconformity, which with other circumstances, gave the town an 
earnest desire for the establishment of a more liberal government. In 1677 the 
city suffered a second severe conflagration, whereby @ hundred and thirty houses 
and shops were burned; and it had not well recovered this misfortune, when it 
was involved in the insurrection which ended so fatally at Bothwell Bridge. Since 
this time Glasgow has ever taken a lead in the advancement of liberal opinions. 
At the beginning of the eighteenth century, it suffered very severely by the failure 
of the Darien scheme, in which a number of its wealthy citizens had embarked 
their capital. When the rebellion of 17 5 broke out, the citizens were afforded 
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an opportunity of showing their attachment to the principles of the Revolution, 
by raising two battalions of 600 men each, for the service of government, one of 
which fought at Falkirk. The revolt of the American colonies in 1775, was 
to Glasgow a matter of most serious import, as it interrupted and threatened 
altogether to destroy the trade upon which the city had till now chiefly subsisted. 
Previously to the war, Glasgow had nearly monopolized the import of tobacco, 
not only for Britain but for France, and the breaking up of such a trade, pro- 
duced, as may easily be imagined, a wide spread scene of ruin, though happily 
one which the enterprising spirit of the people was able to repair by applica- 
tion to other objects. In 1779-80, the humbler classes of the City of Glasgow, 
in common with those of Edinburgh and other places, were dreadfully excited 
by the repeal of certain penal statutes against the Roman Catholics, and did 
considerable mischief to the property of individuals of that communion. In 
this city no fewer than eighty-five societies, consisting of at least 12,000 
persons, were formed to oppose the bill, and communicate with Lord George 
Gordon, It is gratifying to state, that the inhabitants in the present day have 
looked upon the exclusion of Roman Catholics from the common rights of 
British subjects in a very different light. The repeal of certain duties on 
French cambrics about the same period gave rise to another mob, but one of 
a less mischievous nature. Another riot for advance of wages took place in 
1787. In the course of the long war which broke out during the French 
Revolution, and was terminated by the overthrow of Napoleon in 1815, Glas- 
gow evinced almost an exuberant degreee of loyalty, in the number of its corps 
of royal volunteers, which were clothed and equipped at the expense of the 
members, who served without pay. In 1819-20 the peace of the city was 
much endangered, from the feeling of discontent which pervaded the minds of 
large masses of the working classes, who in many cases had arranged and armed 
themselves, with the intention of openly resisting the government. Opinion 
is still divided regarding the proceedings of this unhappy period, the causes 
which led to it, and the means which were taken for its suppression, The 
execution of James Wilson, a poor thoughtless creature, was certainly an act 
of unnecessary severity. At the beginning of the year 1838, a criminal trial 
took place, which caused a very distressing exposure of tyrannical practices 
committed by combinations of workmen. In a suburb of Glasgow, a working 
man was passing along the street with his wife on a Saturday night, making 
the small purchases to supply their frugal household for the next day, when 
he was shot dead by some ruffians, who stealthily approached him from behind. 
When the officers of justice made their inquiry as to this affair, it appeared 
that the unfortunate individual had become odious to his fellow workmen, the 
cotton spinners, by agreeing to work at less wages than they chose to accept. 
This led to farther inquiry, and gradually it was discovered, that there had 
long existed in Glasgow, as well as in many other manufacturing towns, a 
mysterious body, the names of whose members were not even known to the 
workmen themselves, but who assumed an entire and despotic authority over 
them. After this murder, five of the body were tried in Edinburgh, charged 
with assault, fire raising, and murder. The trial lasted eight days, and excited 
great interest and surprise in the public mind, as an instance of the crimes 
which may be committed by men under the influence of a selfish love of gain. 
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It was impossible to prove distinctly who had perpetrated the murder, but they 
were convicted of the other offences and transported. Since then, the history 
of the City has been unmarked by any particular occurrence of disaster or 
tumult, if we except the visitations of cholera, from which it suffered severely, 
in common with many other parts of the country. 

Burgh —The City is divided into sixteen districts, each sending three mem- 
bers to its council ; and is governed by a lord provost, eight bailies, thirty-nine 
councillors, a dean of guild, deacon, convener, and treasurer. Corporation re- 
yenue in 1850-51, £20,490, 11s. 11d. 

Markets —The markets for meat, fish, yegetables, butter, cheese, poultry, &e., 
are in King Street and in the Bazaar, which has been greatly enlarged, and now 
a very extensive market, entering from Candleriggs and Canon Street, also from 
South Albion Street. There has been established at the N. E. end of the “ Glas- 
gow Bridge,” opposite the Custom House, an extensive fish market. Families 
however generally repair to the numerous shops which are scattered across the 
City, for the supply of butcher meat, poultry, vegetables, &e. Market prices 
are given from the Bazaar on Wednesday, which is the market day. The cattle 
market is in Duke Street, entering from Duke Street and Graham Square. 

Constituency—The City returns two members to Parliament. Constituency 
in 1851-2, 15,335. 

Peerage — Glasgow gives the title of Earl to the family of Boyle of Kelburne, 
one of the most ancient in Ayrshire. John Boyle of Kelburne was killed, on 
the side of King James III. at the battle near Stirling, which terminated that 
monarch’s existence. His descendant, David Boyle, was raised to the peerage 
in 1699 by the title of Baron Boyle of Kelburne, and in 1703 he obtained the 
higher honour of Earl of Glasgow, 


PARISH OF GOVAN*—On both sides of the Clyde immediately below Glas- 
gow, 6 m. long by 23 broad, exclusive of the portion qguoad sacra annexed to 
Gorbals, the lands on the Clyde forming a most beautiful plain, embellished 
with rich corn fields, plantations, pleasure grounds, and studded with gentle- 
men’s seats and yillas. The outskirts of Glasgow, with its various works, reach 
almost to the Kelvin; and the river Clyde, surrounded by every variety of 
landseape, is covered with vessels of all sizes, bound to and from the most dis- 
tant regions of the world.t From a remote period, coals have been extensively 
wrought, forming part of the celebrated “ Glasgow coal fields.” This coal is of 
the best quality, from the parrot or cannel coal to household coals, and is so 
abundant, that within 50 fathoms of the surface, no fewer than sixteen separate 


* Presb. of Glasgow—Synod of Glasgow and Ayr. Patron, University of Glas- 
gow. P. T. Glasgow. d : , Y 

+ “The shallowness of the Clyde, not many years ago, will almost appear incredible 
to those who now see ships of 600 tons burthen, and drawing 16 or 17 feet of water, 
proceeding majestically up that river, and depositing in the storehouses of Glasgow 
the cargoes which they bring from the most remote parts of the world. At the mouth 
of the Kelvin in 1770, according to a survey made by the celebrated James Watt, the 
depth was only 3 feet 8 inches at high water, and 1 foot 6 inches at low water. Pre- 
vious to this time the Clyde was not navigable for vessels of more than 30 tons bur- 
then; and in summer, even such small craft were often stopped by the shallowness of 
the river.” — New Statistical Account of Lanarkshire, p. 670. 
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beds have been found at Jordanhill and Cartnayel, the thickness of which varies 
from 4 inches to 2 fect. Above the gas coal there are valuable seams of black- 
band and clay-band ironstone, the former varying from 10 to 15 inches in thick- 
ness, and the latter from 6 to12 inches. The annual gross value of the produce 
of the mines in this parish was estimated some few years back at £55,000, 
Area of parish, exclusive of Gorbals, about 10 sq. m. Assessed property in 
1815, £14,086; in 1842-3, £34,487, 18s. ld. Four towns and vills.—Govan, 
occupying a pleasant site among hedgerows and plantations, with a population 
of 3131; Partick,* Strathbungo, and Govanhill, many of the inhabitants of 
which are employed in collieries, iron works, and in the silk, cotton, and carpet 
manufactures, situated in the Gorbals district, employing betwixt 6000 and 
7000 people. At Govan there is a dye-work, and a factory for throwing silk, 
the first of the kind in Scotland, erected in 1824, also shipbuilding yards, em- 
ploying 1000 hands, where iron steamers above 2000 tons have been constructed. 
At Partick there is a power-loom factory, in which bleaching and printing opera- 
tions are carried on, and corn and flour mills. At Goyanhill are important iron 
works, with hotblast furnaces,t capable of turning out annually from 30,000 to 
40,000 tons of pig iron, and from 20,000 to 30,000 tons of bar iron. The parish 
is traversed by four great turnpike roads, by the Glasgow, Paisley, and John- 
stone Canal, and by the Glasgow and Greenock, and Glasgow and Ayr Rail- 
ways. The parish ch. has a tower and spire, bearing a strong resemblance to 
those of Stratford-upon-Ayon. Sit. 1100; glb. £24; stip. £432, 1s. 8d. Unap, 
tnds. £672, 1s. 5d. Two Chapels of Ease were within these few years built at 
Partick and Strathbungo. Partick Free ch. attend. on 30th March, 1551, 300; 
Sab. schs. 95. Three U.P. chs. U. P. West-Partick ch., sit. 600; attend. 
450; Sab. schs. 200. Pop. of par. exclusive of Gorbals in 1841, 7810. Par. 
schm, salary, Maximum; attend. in 1837, 86. Five private schs., attend. 275. 


PARISH OF HAMILTON {—On the left bank of the Clyde, opposite Dalziel 
and Bothwell, of a compact square form, extending 53 m. each way, embracing 
a beautiful territory, richly wooded, well cultivated and enclosed, and abound- 
ing in hamlets and gentlemen’s seats. It is watered by a number of small tri- 
butaries of the Clyde, the chief of which is the Avon, which falls into the Clyde 
a little above Hamilton, and is almost unsurpassed in picturesque grandeur and 
beauty ; Cadzow Burn, over which there is a fine bridge of three arches, 60 ft. 
span; Barneluith Burn, in which are several falls of 5 or 6 feet in height, &e. 
Coal, lime, and ironstone abound. Hamilton is part of the very extensive coal 
field which stretches from Glasgow east to Carluke and Bathgate, and is bor- 
dered on the south by the trap hills of Carmunnock, and a line drawn by Lark- 
hall to Castlehill, near Carluke. In this field there are eight or nine workable 


* Near Partick are the ruins of a castle or country residence of the former prelates 
of Glasgow. ; 

t The employment of the hot blast, or of air heated to a high temperature, instead 
of common atmospheric air, in the working of furnaces, has been one of the greatest 
improvements in the manufacture, and has at once reduced the cost of iron, and 
increased its quantity. It was first used in this county. 

} Presb. of Hamilton — Synod of Glasgow and Ayr. Patron, Duke of Hamilton. 
P. T. Hamilton. 
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seams, with a total thickness of from 25 to 37 feet, but the whole number of beds 
is upwards of 30. The average thickness of the workable coal is from 3 to 5 
feet ; but in some places they reach 10, and one bed near Hamilton, 14 feet. 
_ Near Hamilton a reddish sandstone occurs, sometimes alternating with red or 
variegated shales. Area of par. 14,240 acres. Assessed property in 1842-3 
_ £38,180, 12s. 6d. Average gross rental of landward part of parish, £12,100. 
‘Thirteen heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. The situation of the town of 
- Hamilton, connected with Glasgow by rail, is along the base of a rising ground 
above 1m. long. It consists of several streets of substantial well-built houses, 
_ not very regularly disposed, but handsome in appearance, and the whole town 
has an air of respectability, comfort, and activity. It is the capital of the 
‘Middle Ward of the county, and the centre of the inland trade of a populous 
agricultural district. Hamilton has been the principal seat of imitation cam- 
brie weaving since the introduction of cotton manufactures into Scotland. About 
1200 looms are employed, and the finest thread is woven. Manufactures of 
lace or tamboured bobbinette, black silk veils, check shirts, and hempen fabrics, 
are also flourishing, There are also some foundery, and brewery, and tannery 
works. Jamilton has two poors’ hospitals; a subscription library ; mechanics’ 
institute; trades’ hall; branches of the British Linen, Commercial, and Western 

banks ; an elegant gas work; jail; a total abstinence society, with in 1852, 310 
adult and 100 juvenile members; and large cavalry barracks, which are gene- 
_ rally occupied by a troop from the regiment lying in Glasgow, The chief 
; object of attraction is, however, the magnificent ducal palace of the House of 

Hamilton, This has a noble Grecian front, 264 feet in length, and a superb 
interior, containing the largest and choicest collection of paintings and marbles 
in Scotland.* The park, about 1400 acres, is also considered, for scenery and 
extent, the finest in North Britain. Within it are the Castle of Chatelherault, 


* Among these, “ Daniel in the Lions’ Den,” by Rubens ; “ The Marriage Feast,” 
by Paul Veronese ; a portrait (supposed to be the finest in the kingdom) of “ William 
Viscount Fielding, first Earl of Denbigh, going out a-shooting,” by Vandyke ; a large 
“ Cattle Piece,’ by Giocomo Bassano; ‘* Two Misers,” by Matsys; and a * Conver- 
sation Piece,” by Brouwer, are specially admired by connoisseurs. Mr. Gilpin, 
speaking of “ Daniel in the Lions’ Den,” calls it “the glory of Hamilton.” Amongst 
other antiquities, is the carbine with which Hamilton shot the Regent Murray at 
Linlithgow. “ There are also some beautiful antique cabinets, studded with precious 
stones; in particular, a casket of ebony, ornamented with gold bronze and oriental 
stones, which formerly belonged to the Medici family. At the extremity of the 
gallery is the ambassadorial throne, used by the late duke in his embassy at St. 
Petersburgh; on cach side are two magnificent busts of oriental porphyry, of the 
Roman emperors, Augustus and Tiberius ; and upon the walls are two excellent por- 
traits of George III. and his Queen, Charlotte, painted soon after their marriage. At 
the opposite end of the gallery is a splendid architectural door of black marble, the 
pediment being supported by two oriental columns of green porphyry, supposed to be 
the finest of the kind in Europe. The pieces of painting amount to more than 2000, 

‘about 100 of which are at Chatelherault; and it is impossible to affix, with any 
degree of exactitude, a value to this mine of artistical wealth. The prints in his 
Grace’s possession, few or none of which are exhibited to strangers, are understood to 
be worth not less than £15,000. Some of the cabinets are valued at from £150 to 
£2000; and a single table, with all its ornamental gildings and carving, has been set 
down at £4000. The value of the plate, including a gold set, is not less than 


; £50,000. —Ful, Gaz., vol. i. p. 748. 
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another residence of the Hamiltons, named after their ancestor’s French ducal 
title, and the picturesque ruins of Cadzow Castle,* their original family seat. — 
It stands on a lofty rock, washed by the Avon, and surrounded by a chase 

covered with some of the largest oaks in Britain, among which the fans 


aboriginal breed of wild cattle still feed.t 


* See ballad of Cadzow Castle in the Border Minstrelsy. 

+ Vide ante, p. 250. “ Parish of Cumbernauld.” In the Quarterly Journal of Agri- ( 
culture, the Rev. William Patrick says, “ I am inclined to believe that the Hamilton 
breed of cattle is the oldest in Scotland, or perhaps in Britain, Although Lord 
Tankerville has said they have ‘no wild habits,’ I am convinced, from personal 
observation, that this is one of their peculiar features. In browsing their extensive 
pasture, they always keep close together, never scattering or straggling over it—a 
peculiarity which does not belong to the Kyloe, or any other breed from the wildest 
or most inhospitable regions of the highlands. The white cows are also remarkable 
for their systematic manner of feeding. At different periods of the year their tactics 
are different; but by those acquainted with their habits, they are always found about 
the same part of the forest at the same hour of the day. In the height of summer 
they always bivouac for the night towards the northern extremity of the forest; from 
this point they start in the morning, and browse to the southern extremity, and return 
at sunset to their old rendezvous ; and during these perambulations they always feed 
en masse. The bulls are seldom ill natured; but when they are so, they display a 
disposition more than ordinarily savage, cunning, pertinacious, and revengeful. A 
poor bird-catcher, when exercising his vocation among the Old Oaks, as the park is 
familiarly called, chanced to be attacked by a savage bull. By great exertion he 
gained a tree before his assailant made up to him. Here he had occasion to observe 
the habits of the animal, It did not roar or bellow, but merely granted; the whole 
body quivered with passion and savage rage, and he frequently attacked the tree with 
his head and hoofs. Finding all to no purpose, he left off the vain attempt, began to 
browse, and removed to some distance from the tree. The bird-catcher tried to 
descend, but this watchful Cerberus was again instantly at his post; and it was not 
till after six hours’ imprisonment, and various bouts at ‘ bo-peep,’ as above, that the 
unfortunate man was relieved by some shepherds with their dogs. A writer’s ap- 
prentice, who had been at the village of Quarter on business, and who returned by 
the ‘ Oaks,’ as a ‘ near-hand cut, was also attacked by one of these savage brutes, 
near the northern extremity of the forest. He was fortunate, however, in getting up 
atree, but was watched by the bull, and kept there during the whole of the night, 
and till near two o'clock next day. 

“These animals are never taken and killed like other cattle, but are always shot 
in the field. T once went to see a bull and some cows destroyed in this manner, not 
by any means for the sake of the sight, but to observe the manner and habits of the 
animal under peculiar circumstances. When the shooters approached, they, as usual, 
scampered off in a body, then stood still, tossed their heads on high, and seemed to 
snuff the wind; the manwuyre was often repeated, till they got so hard pressed (and 
seemingly having a sort of half idea of the tragedy which was to be performed), they 
at length ran furiously in a mass, always preferring the sides of the fence and shel- 
tered situations, and dexterously taking advantage of any inequality in the ground 
or other circumstances to conceal themselves from the assailing foe. In their flight, 
the bulls or stronger of the flock always took the lead. A smoke ascended from them. 
which could be seen at # great distance, and they were often so close together, like 
sheep, that a carpet would have covered them. The cows which had young, on the 
first ‘ tug of war, all retreated to the thickets, where their calves were concealed. 
From prudential motives they are never if possible molested. These, and other wild 
habits, I can testify to be inherent in the race, and are well known to all who have 
an opportunity of acquainting themselves with them.” 
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- Hamilton is a burgh of regality, and governed by a provost, three bailies, and 
a, town-council. Corporation revenue in 1848-9, £2570, 10s. 93d. Hamilton 
unites with Falkirk, Airdrie, Lanark, and Linlithgow, in returning an M. P, 
Constituency in 1851-2, 352. Pop. of burgh in 1851, 9620; males, 4495; 
females, 5125; inhab. houses, 973; uninhab. ditto, 22; building, 19. 

Par. ch. sit. 800. Free ch. attend. 800; Sab. schs. 202. U. P. ch. (Blacks- 
well), sit. 582; attend. 350; Sab. schs. 140. U. P. ch. (Brandon Street), sit. 
940; attend. 360 to 380; Sab. schs. 146. U. P. ch. (Muir Street), sit. 1105; 
attend. 400; Sab. schs. about 200. U. P. ch. (Chapel Street), attend. 300; 
‘Sab. schs. 85. Epis. ch. attend. 188. Cong. ch. attend. 350; Sab. schs. 200. 
‘There is also an old Scots Independent congregation, and the Rom. Catholies 
are superintended by a priest from Glasgow. Pop. of parish in 1841, 10,862 ; 
in 1851, 11,713. In 1849 on p. r. 333; cas. 248; ins. or fat. 11; orph. or des, 
25. Assess. £1562, 9s. 4d. Expended, £1461, 12s. 11d. Par. schm. salary, 
maximum; attend. in 1837, 30. A number of private schools, attend. 867. 
‘The celebrated Dr. Cullen was born in this parish. The parish gives title of 
Duke to the premier peer of Scotland, representative both of the illustrious and 
originally English house of Hamilton, and of the male line of the Douglases, 
and owing to the marriage of the first Lord Hamilton with the daughter of 
James IT. a. vp. 1474, the next Protestant branch of the royal family, failing the 
Brunswick line, in succession to the Scottish crown. 


_ PARISH OF LANARK*—Lying on the E. bank of the Clyde, along which 
it stretches from 4 to 5 m. by a breadth of 3, embracing the romantic banks of 
_ the Clyde, and its tributary the Mouse, the latter of which cuts the parish into 
two nearly equal divisions, beautifully fringed with natural wood and planta- 
_ tions; the greater part of the parish consisting of undulating land, the highest 
parts being the moors of Lanark and Lee about 760 feet above sea level. 
Coal has not been found but in very shallow and unworkable strata, but lime- 
stone and freestone are wrought and quarried. This parish is famed for its 
beautiful objects of river scenery, as displayed in the Falls of Bonniton Linn, 
Corra Linn, and Stonebyres. The uppermost is Bonniton, a cascade of about 
30 feet. The next is Corra Linn, where the water takes three distinet leaps, 
each apparently as high as that of Bonniton. Between these two falls the 
course of the water is prodigiously rapid and perturbed. Its channel is con- 
tracted among rocks and precipices, and in one place it struggles through 
a chasm of not more than 4 feet in width. Its sides consist of walls of rock, 
equidistant and wonderfully regular, the jutting points of which are covered 
with natural shrubbery, and in whose crevices nestle numerous flocks of birds. 
On the opposite side of the river, the old castle of Corra is situated, near tremen- 
dous cliffs overhanging the cataract, and when the river is swollen, shakes 
with the percussion of the water on its rocky base. _ A little below this ancient 
castle is the mansion of Corra (Cranstoun), concealed by trees; and upon the 
very brink of the precipice are the ruins of a corn mill, No person can survey 
this awfully grand scene, without being filled with admiration. The roaring 
of the cataract, the spray which ascends from the vast basin into which the 


* Presb. of Lanark — Synod of Glasgow and Ayr. Patron, Crown. P. T. Lanark. 
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river is precipitated, often presenting the rainbow in all its brilliant hues; the — 
magnificence of the localities, with Corra Castle, House, and Crags; the deus : 
foliage that appears everywhere concealing, or contrasting with, the rocky — 
eminence —are all combinations in the sublime scenery of Corra Linn; and if 
aided by a radiant sun, the scene is gorgeous beyond description. A little 
below Corra is a very romantic fall, of only a few feet in height, called Dun- 
daff Linn ; and near it is a rock, called “ Wallace’s Chair,” where it is said 
that hero once concealed himself. Four miles below Corra Linn, and two 
below Lanark, is Stonebyres Fall, which, like that of Corra, consists of three 
distinct falls succeeding each other, altogether measuring about 70 feet in — 
height. ‘This is not less romantic than the other falls; wild rugged rocks are 
equally visible here, and they are equally fringed with wood; but the trees in 
the neighbourhood are not so tall and stately. The magnificence of the scene 
is astonishing, and the deafening roar of the headlong torrent impresses the 
mind of the beholder with awe. The position most favourable for viewing this 
fall must be pointed out by a guide, without whom it cannot be seen to advan- 
tage, or free from danger, by a stranger not accustomed to visit such ie 
Dr. Bowring’s lines are most appropriate— 


“O! I have seen the Falls of Clyde, 
And never can forget them; % 
For Memory, in her hours of pride, é 
*Midst gems of thought will set them, 
With every living thing allied; 
1 will not now regret them! 


And I have stood by Bonniton, 
And watel’d the sparkling current 

Come, like a smiling wood-nymph, on — 
And then a mighty torrent! 

With power to rend the cliffs anon; 
Had they not been before rent. 


a2 oe ieee, 


And I have been in Balfour’s Cave; 
But why hath chisel wrought it, 

Since he, the brutal, but the brave, 
In sore constraining sought it? 

Dark days! when savage fought with slave, 
Heroically fought it. 


And I have hung o’er Buriey’s leap, 
And watcli’d the streams all blending, 

As down that chasm so dark and steep, 
The torrents were descending; 

How awful is that chaos deep — 
Those rocks so high impending! ¥ 


And I haye worshipped Corra Linn, 

Clyde's most majestic daughter ; ; 
And those eternal rainbows seen, 

That arch the foaming water; 
And I haye owned that lovely queen, 

And cheerful fealty brought her. 
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And I have wandered in the glen, 
Where Stonebyres rolls so proudly ; 
And watched, and mused, and watched again, 
Where cliff, and chasm, and cloud lie, 
Listening while Nature’s denizen 
Talks to the woods so loudly. 


Yes! I have seen the Falls of Clyde, 
And never can forget them; 

For Memory, in her hours of pride, 
*Midst gems of thought will set them, 

With life’s most lovely scenes allied; 
I will not now regret them.” 


‘The Cartland Crags, on Mouse Water, should also be visited by the tourist. 
The stream flows through a deep chasm, apparently formed by an earthquake, 
instead of following what seems a much more natural channel a little further to 
the east. The rocky banks on both sides rise to the height of about 400 feet. 
‘Thirty years ago, a bridge was thrown over this narrow chasm, consisting of 
three arches, of the height of 128 feet. At a little distance below is a narrow 
old bridge, supposed to be of Roman origin. In this dell the celebrated 
Dotanist, Mr. Lightfoot, made many new discoveries, which are noticed in his 
Flora Scotica. On the north side of the stream, a few yards above the new 
bridge, is a cave in the face of the rock, termed “ Wallace’s Cave,” which is 
pointed out by tradition as the hiding place of that hero after he had slain 
Haselrig the English sheriff. 

_ Area of par. above 9000 ac. Assessed property in 1515, £9715; in 1842-3, 
‘£17,780, 4s. 5d. Average rent of arable land, 28s. per acre. Eight heritors 
of £100 Scots valued rent. Besides the town of Lanark, there are the villages 
and hamlets of New Lanark, Cartland, Hyndford Bridge, and Nemphlar, The 
royal burgh of Lanark, and capital of the county, is situated on an elevated 
“piece of ground, half a mile from the right bank of the Clyde, at the distance 
of 32 miles W. from Edinburgh, 25 8. E. of Glasgow, and 15 from Hamilton. 
Lanark is one of the most ancient towns in Scotland, and is supposed to be the 
Colonia of Ptolemy, chiefly from its situation near the line of the great Roman 
road, called Wattling Street, and the vestiges of two Roman camps in its neigh- 
bourhood. Between the town and the river is the Castle Hill, where, according 
to General Roy, a fine silver faustina was found. Upon this hill there formerly 
stood a castle, the erection of which tradition ascribes to David I. <A parlia- 
ment was held in Lanark so early as 978. Alexander I. erected it into a royal 
burgh, and Robert I. James V. and Charles I. confirmed its privileges. But the 
‘most remarkable occurrence that ever took place within this town, was the affix- 
ing to its market cross a proclamation, drawn up by the Presbyterians, excom- 
municating Charles II. as perjured and abjuring his authority. Some years ago 
Lanark was an extremely dull town; but the extension of the cotton works 
in its neighbourhood, the recent erection of an elegant chureh, county build- 
ings, and commodious inns ; the opening of new roads, the construction of bridges, 
and especially its accessibility from all quarters by means of the Caledonian 
Railway, and the general resort of strangers to visit the Falls of Clyde, have 
combined to improve the appearance and give animation to the town, It 
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consists of a spacious High Street, in which stands the church and town house, 
county hall, &c., and several inferior streets branching off from the main one, — 
The population, including the parish, amounts to about 7672. It was in 
Lanark that the Scottish hero Wallace commenced his glorious exertions to” 
free his country from a foreign yoke, and tradition points out a number of 
localities in the vicinity, identified with his name and exploits. <A statue 
of the hero is placed in a niche above the principal entrance to the parish 
church, 

The chief industrial oceupation of the inhabitants is handloom weaying, in 
which above 1000 were lately employed; shoemaking occupied above 100; a 
number of females engaged in the embroidery of lace; some breweries and 
flour-mills. There is a subseription library; several benevolent societies; a 
savings bank; branches of the Commercial, City of Glasgow, and Western 
banks; weekly mkts, on Tuesday and Saturday, and seven annual fairs. Lanark 
is governed by a council of fifteen, who elect a provost and three bailies. Cor- 
poration revenue in 1850-1, £1521,13s.9d. It is conjoined with Falkirk, 
Hamilton, Airdrie, and Linlithgow in the return of an M.P. Constituency in 
1851-2, 262. Pop. of burgh in 1851, 5305 ; males, 2561 ; females, 2744 ; inhab. 
houses, 669; uninhab. ditto, 12; building, 7. About 1 mile above the town of 
Lanark, occupying a secluded situation on the N. bank of the Clyde, are the far- 
famed vill. and ecotton-mills of New Lanark, originally erected by the public- 
spirited David Dale of Glasgow. They are now in the possession of a company 
which at one time owned for its head the son-in-law of Mr. Dale, Mr. Robert 
Owen, so remarkable for his notions regarding the domestic policy of mankind. 
The village may be described as a series of huge square buildings, connected with 
one or two streets of inferior magnitude, and stretching along the north or 
right bank of the river, which here rises so abruptly, and so near the stream as 
only to allow room for two lines of edifices. These mills haye from 20,000 
to 30,000 spindles, and spin from 10 to 12 tons of cotton wool weekly. In 
them about 1000 people, including women and children are employed. The 
greatest attention is paid to cleanliness, and there is a public washing 
house and bleaching green. The manufactory of New Lanark, and the 
schools which are there established, are now interesting objects of curiosity 
to all tourists. 

There are a number of handsome seats in the neighbourhood of Lanark, the 
most splendid of which are Carstairs House (Henry Monteith, Esq.), and Lee 
House (Sir N. M‘D. Lockhart, Bart.) The approach to Lee House is delightful; 
it is a fine mansion in the castellated style of building. An aged oak of huge 
dimensions is pointed out, the trunk of which is completely hollowed out 
by age; and so capacious is this natural room, that it is said Oliver Cromwell 
and a party of his friends dined in it. There is also a splendid larch, whose 
branches tower to the height of 100 feet, with a circumference of trunk of 18 
feet, and is altogether one of the most gigantic specimens of the kind in the 
country. It contains many good portraits, as well as a singular curiosity or 
object of superstition, called the Lee Penny, a talisman of eastern origin, which 
it is said was brought from Palestine in the fourteenth century by Simon 
Locard, ancestor of the present family, and possesses medicinal virtues similar 
to those detailed as belonging to the “Talisman,” in the tale of that name, 
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by the author of “ Waverley.” It is said, that when the plague was last at 


S 


Newcastle the corporation sent for the Penny, and gave a bond for a large sum 
in trust for it. So convinced were they of its miraculous efficacy, that they offered 
to pay a penalty and keep the penny, which however was declined by the 
proprietor. 

Bonnington House (Sir Charles Ross) deserves notice as containing many in- 
teresting relics of the patriot Wallace.* About 14 m. W. from Lanark on S, 
side of the Mouse, is the ancient house of Jerviswood, the patrimonial inheri- 

_ tance of Baillie the martyr. The attainder of Jerviswood was reversed by the 
Convention Parliament at the Revolution. On the opposite bank of the stream, 
situated amidst extensive plantations, is Cleghorn, the seat of Allan Elliot 
Lockhart, Esq. of Borthwickbrae, 
Par, ch,f sit. 2000; glb. £15; stip. £333, 3s. Sd.; attend.—morning, 1200 ; 
afternoon, 1400; evening, 1800. Unap. tnds. £601, 3s. 10d. There is also 
the Chapel of Ease of St. Leonards. St. Leonard’s Free ch. attend. 340: 
_ Sab. schs. 120. U. P. ch. (Broomgate), attend. 400 to 500; Sab. schs. 190. 
-U. P. ch. (Hope Street), attend. 500; Sab. schs. 140. Cong. ch. attend. 200; 
‘Sab. schs. 50. Cong. ch. (New Lanark), attend. 100; Sab. schs. 300. Pop. 
of par. in 1841, 7679; in 1851, 8245. In 1849 on p.r. 144; cas. 167; 
ins. or fat. 2; orph. or des, 22. Assess. £815, Os. 10jd.; other sources, 
‘£171, Os. 43d.; total, £986, 1s. 3d. Expended, £944, 5s. 6jd. There are 
twelve schools, including the grammar school of Lanark, with which are con- 
‘nected twenty-eight bursaries of a small amount. This parish gives the title 
of Earl to the Duke of Hamilton. Among noted men born in the parish, were 
‘the late Lord Justice-Clerk Braxfield, whose brutality on the Bench is now 
proverbial; and Gavin Hamilton the painter. 


PARISH OF LESMAHAGO ¢—In the upper ward of the county, on the S.W. 
bank of the Clyde, composed chiefly of a minor vale running off from the great 


«There is a portrait of the hero, which is averred by tradition to be a very 
correct likeness, There is also a heavy oaken seat, which has been known for many 
generations by the name of “ Wallace's Chair,” and the large posts which compose 
its framework have a sufficiently ancient appearance so far as to justify the tradition. 
The third relic is an ancient drinking cup, composed of oak, with a silver hoop round 
the rim, and one of the oldest known to exist in the country. Ti is called “ Wallace's 
Quaich.” — Full. Gag. vol. ii. p. 207. 

+ Above a quarter of a mile east of the town are the beautiful ruins of the very ancient 
church of Lanark, surrounded by the parish burying-ground. Six fine Gothic arches 
are still standing. Here Sir William Wallace first saw his wife, according to Blind 
Harry — 

“ Apon a day to ye kirk as sche went, 
Wallace hyr saw, as he hys eyne can cast, 
Ye prent of luff hym punzett at ye last 
So asprely, throuch bewte off yat brycht, 
With gret uness in presence bid he might. 
He knew full weyll her kynerent and her blud, 
And quhow sche was in honest oyss and gud.” 


t Presb. of Lanark —Synod of Glasgow and Ayr. Patron, Duke of Hamilton. 
P. T. Lesmahago. 
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dale of that river, 14 miles long by 12 broad, exhibiting a series of broad 
swelling uplands, almost everywhere in high cultivation, except on W. side, 


where the mountains dividing the counties of Lanark and Ayr attain an eleva- 


tion of about 1200 feet. The Peniel, Douglas, Logan, Nethan, Kype, and 


Cannar Waters all find their way to the Clyde—which, during its course along 


the borders of the parish, forms the celebrated Falls*+— and are lined with fine 
alluvial levels. Both coal and lime exist. A well known species of the former 
mineral, called cannel coal, is found at Blair, and of the latter the quality is 
so good, that upon an analysis, twenty-nine parts in thirty have been found pure 
calcareous earth. In some places, particularly near Craignethan, it approaches 
to the hardness of marble, and is much valued for columns and the steps of large 
stairs. Various petrifactions, as shells and pieces of wood, are found in the 
lime quarries. Slate and sandstone of excellent quality are abundant. Several 
attempts have been made to work lead in Cumberhead Hills but without suecess. 
Besides these there are a great variety of other fossil substances, which furnish 
an ample field for the investigation of the philosopher and mineralogist. Area 
of parish, 34,000, ac. of which betwixt two-thirds and three-fourths are in tillage, 
Assessed property in 1815, £17,481; in 1842-3, £27,055, 15s, 5d. - Thirteen 
heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. The village of Lesmahago lies in a beau- 
tiful position on the Nethan, 6 m. 8.W. from Lanark. Merely as the capital 
of a parish of great extent, fertility, and population, it enjoys a considerable 
degree of prosperity, which is farther increased by a large cotton mill in the 
neighbourhood. At Lesmahago were taken two remarkable state criminals at 
different periods of history; first, the famous Colonel Rumbold, the prime 
figurant in the Ryehouse Plot, who was apprehended at this village, 1685 (after 
the break up of the Earl of Argyle’s invasion), by Hamilton of Raploch, a 
gentleman of the county of Lanark. ‘The second was Macdonald of Kinloch- 
moidart, aide-de-camp of Prince Charles Stuart. Near the junction of the 
Nethan and the Clyde are the ruins of the Castle of Craignethan or Draphane, 
situated on a single rock overhanging the former stream. Craignethan ap- 
pears to haye been at one time a most extensive and important fortress. It 
was the seat of Sir James Hamilton, called the Bastard of Arran, a man noted 
for his sanguinary character, in the reign of James V.; and here Queen Mary 
lodged for a few days after her escape from Loch Leven. Craignethan has 
furnished the author of Old Mortality with his description of Tullietudlem. 
The other villages are Kirkfield-bank, Kirkmuirhill, Boghead, and Nethanfoot, 
the inhabitants of which are mostly employed in weaving and in collieries. Par. 
ch. is collegiate ; stip. of each minister, £324, 8s. 24d. Unap. tnds, £999, 3s. 3d. 
Free ch. attend. on 30th March 1851, 800; average attend. 800 to 1000; Sab. 
schs. 60 to 80. Ref. P. S. ch. attend. 100; communicants, 107. ‘There is also 
an U. P. ch., sit. 350. Pop. of par. in 1841, 6902; in 1851, 7747. In 1849 
on p. r. 113; cas, 68; ins. or fat. 7; orph.ordes.18. Assessed, £610, 13s. 1d.; 
other sources, £15, 12s. 6d.; total, £626, 5s. 7d. Relief of poor on r. £531, 
8s. 5d.; cas. £33, 18s. 10d.; med. r. £53, 7s, 6d.; exp. £89, 4s. 4d.; total, 
£707, 19s. 1d. Par. sch, salary, maximum. Seyeral private schools; attend. 
in 1837, 590. 


* Vide ante, pp. 683, 684. 
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UNITED PARISHES OF LIBBERTON AND QUOTHQUAN *—3 m. E.S.E. 
of Carnwath, a station on Caledonian Railway, 6 m. long by nearly 4 broad, 
including much fine haugh land on the Clyde, though more elevated towards the 
E., with from 500 to 600 ac. of wood scattered here and there over its surface, 
The only hill is Quothquan Law. The parish is watered by the North and 
_ South Medwyns, tributary to the Clyde. Area, 8700 ac., of which 5500 are 

arable. Assessed property in 1815, £3790; in 1842-8, £4730, 8s. 7d. Six 
heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. In an estimate in 1834 of the average 
@ross amount of raw produce, the dairy is put down in the New Stat. Ac. at 
£3395. Par. ch. glb. £16; stip. £226, 3s, 1d. Pop. of par. in 1841, 796; in 
1851, 800. In 1849 on p.r. 39; cas. 8; ins. or fat.3; orph. or des. 9. As- 
sess. £114, 16s. 2d. Relief of poor on r. £143, 4s. 3d.; cas. £1, 13s. 1d.; 
med. r. £2, 3s. 3d. ; exp. £8, 4s.; total, £155, 4s. 7d. Par. schm. salary £30; 
attend. in 1837, 59. There is also a school at Quothquan. 


_ PARISH OF NEW MONKLAND{—On the N. E. boundary of the county, 
having Dumbartonshire to N., nearly 10 m, long by 7 broad, with a beautiful 
champaign surface, there being neither hill nor mountain in the district, the 
highest lands being in the middle of the par., and ranning the whole length of 

* itfrom E. to W. The greater part lies, however, considerably above the level 
of the sea, and to E. is encumbered with moss. The Calder and Loggie bound 

the par. There is a mineral well near Airdrie. Coal and ironstone are abun- 

_ dant—the former being found in seams from 9 to 10 feet in thickness—and the 
ironstone partly in balls and partly in seams. The Airdrie black band, gene- 
rally found about 14 fathoms below the splint coal, yields from 34 to 39 per 
cent. of iron, and contains so much carbonaceous matter as to require little or 
no coal for its calcination. All the extensive iron works in the district, includ- 
ing those of Clyde, Carron, Gartslierrie, Cadder, and Chapelhall, are supplied 
from this par.t At Rochsilloch it was computed a few years ago that an annual 
income of £12,600 was derived from this mineral, while the same land if let 
for tillage, would not yield half as many hundreds.§ Limestone is wrought, 
but not to any great extent, the Cumbernauld lime being of superior quality. 
Assessed property in 1815, £13,903; in 1842-3, £35,966, 15s. 10d. Land 
rental about £12,000. Twenty heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. Besides 
the town of Airdrie, there are several villages, in all of which the pop. has 
been rapidly increasing for several years ; Colston, Clerkston, Greengairs, and 
Riggend—and which owe their steady growth to the iron and coal of the 
vicinity, and to their proximity to Glasgow, in the manufactures of which city 
the inhabitants are engaged as weavers. ‘The facilities of communication are 
great—there being, besides good roads, transit by rail to Bathgate, Edinburgh, 
and Glasgow, by the Glasgow, Airdrie, and Monkland Junction Railways; the 
Edinburgh and Bathgate lines, the Campsie and Kirkintilloch lines, and 


* Prosb. of Biggar—Synod of Lothian and Tweedale. Patron, Sir N. M‘D, 
Lockhart, Bart. P. T. Carnwath. 

+ Presb. of Hamilton— Synod of Glasgow and Ayr. Patrons, Heritors and Kirk 
Session. P. T. Airdrie. 

t Vide ante, pp. 629-631, 663; et post, pp. 691-2. 

§ New Stat. Ac., ‘ Lanarkshire,” p. 948. 
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Caledonian and Scottish Central. There are also the Monkland and Forth and 
Clyde Canals.* The burgh of Airdrie, about a century ago, consisted of little 
more than a solitary farm house. Pop. in 1851, 14,403; males, 7307; females, 
7096. Inhab. houses, 1184; uninhab. ditto, 33; building, 1—thus coming into 
importance more like an American city than any thing usually witnessed in this 
country. It is well built, payed, and lighted with gas; has a neat townhouse, 
branches of the Bank of Seotland, National, and Western banks; several 
charitable institutions ; a weekly corn market on Saturday, and annual fairs in 
May and November; a circulating library and a public reading room. It is 
governed by a provost, three bailies, and a council. Corporation revenue in 
1850-1, £1286, 14s. 74d. Airdrie unites with Lanark, Hamilton, Falkirk, and 
Linlithgow, in returning an M.P. Constituency in 1851-2, 538. 

Par. ch. sit. 1200; glb. £21, 10s.; stip. £339, 13s. 4d. Unap. tnds, £334, 
16s. 10d. In this parish were created several guoad sacra districts in 1834. 
—East Airdrie, attend. about 400; Sab. schs. 50. Chapel of Ease at Clerk- 
ston, attend. 500; Sab. schs. 100. ‘Two Free chs. in Airdrie—High Free ch. 
attend. 600; Sab. schs. 170; Free ch. at Broomknoll, attend. 350; Sab. schs: 
220, U.P. ch. (Well Wynd), attend. 520; Sab. schs. 146 on roll; U. P. ch. 
(South Bridge Street), attend. 550; Sab. schs. 100. Cong. ch. attend. 80; Sab. 
schs. 70. Ref. P. 8. ch. attend. on 30th March, 1851, 350; ‘Sab. schs.80. There 
is alsoa W. Meth. ch.t Rom. Cath, ch. attend. on 30th March, 1851, 1600; 
Sab. schs. 340. Pop. of par. in 1841, 20,511; in 1851, 23,169. In 1849 on 
p. r. 489; cas. 959; ins. or fat. 8; orph. or des. 60. Assess. £3483, 14s. Sd. 5 
other sources, £210, 9s. 5d.; total, £3694, 3s. 10d. Relief of poor on r. £1738, 
4s. 6d. ; cas. £1396, Os. 1d.; med. r. £282, 13s. 2d.; exp. £288, 19s. 8d.; total, 
£3655, ‘V7s. 5d. In aadditinn to this sum, £3560, 1s. 7}d. was expended on 
poorhouse buildings. Par. schm. salary £29, 18s. 10d.; attend. in 1837, 46. 
Fourteen other schools, attend. 901. ; 


PARISH OF OLD MONKLAND{—Ad)joining the parish of New Monkland 
on 8. W., about 8 m. E. of Glasgow, with which it is connected both by canal 
and railway, 10 m. long by 1 to 4 broad, with a beautiful and most productive 


* The reservoir for the supply of these canals covers about 300 acres, 

t “There are other places beside Airdrie in this circuit, over which I have the 
supervision, and as there is no resident minister, I have sent you the statistics accord- 
ing to the returns of the 30th March — 


SCHOOLS, 

Morning. Afternoon. Evening. No. on Book, Attend, Mar, 30, 
Airdrie Chapel . : 69 $5 BD warcccn '35 ee) a 50 
Kirkintilloch ' - 49 see a i) ager s)) He 30 
Wallacestone Polmont . 157 rosy EU ai eaten vet .» 60 aie 55 
Campsie ‘ ; A 44 ¥e | ee As ett! oe 60 


There is one other place at which my colleague resides, and as he made the returns, 
I do not know them correctly ; that is Avlsuth, I should think the congregation in 
the morning would be about 200, and evening about 250. The school returns are 110 
scholars on the books, and 95 average attendance, which is the probable number for 
March 30.” — Note by Clergyman. 

+ Presb. of Hamilton— Synod of Glasgow and Ayr. Patrons, Heritors and Kirk 
Session. P. T. Coatbridge. 
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surface, there being “ few districts which combine so much of the attributes of 
a country life with the bustle and stir of manufactures, for the soil of Old 
Monkland is dotted at every little distance with the ornate villas of the aris- 
tocracy of the western capital, the blazing furnaces and tall chimneys of the 
iron and coal works, stripes of thriving plantation and clumps of old wood, 
with orchards, grassy holms, or waving grain, and the homely farm stead- 
ing or lowly home of the cottar. From the facilities of obtaining lime and 
manure both by canal and railway, a soil which is naturally fertile, has been 


improved to the highest degree.” The Clyde, to which the North Calder and 
_ several other burns are tributary, waters parish. But it is to its almost exhaust- 
Tess stores of coal and iron that Old Monkland owes its principal celebrity. ‘To 
give an idea of the energy with which this manufacture has been conducted, 
and of the rapidity with which it has extended, we may state, that in 1794 only 


3600 tons of pig-iron were produced, with the consumption of 36,000 tons of 
coals; in 1839, the produce of pig-iron was 176,800 tons, and the consumption 


of coals 530,400 tons. The magnificent and ingenious apparatus employed in 


these works, or in the course of preparation ; the activity of the workmen, with 
its stupendous results, exhibit a display of human ingennity and industry, and 
of the power of science and skill, eminently worthy of the attention of the 
curious, and which cannot be seen without equal wonder and gratification, This 
parish itself, abounding as it does in ironstone of the best quality, cannot fur- 


nish a sufficient supply for these extensive works, which depend for their chief 
“supplies on the adjoining parish of New Monkland. About nineteen pits of 


ironstone are wrought in Old Monkland, producing the upper black band, 


which is of inferior quality, and the black band properly so called, which is 
‘particularly valuable, from the quantity of coal with which it is connected, and 


which renders much less fuel necessary in working it.”* In 1839, there were 
in Scotland 52 furnaces for the manufacture of iron in blast, 5 out, 7 building, 
and 24 contemplated ; and out of these 88, there were 65 situated in and 
about the Monklands.t Since that period the furnaces in Old Monkland may 
be put down as producing from 200,000 to 250,000 tons, with a proportionate 
increased expenditure in coal and lime. The principal iron-works are Gart- 
sherrie, Dundyvan, Monkland, Summerlee, &c., employing many thousands of 
persons, and in July, 1849, producing 216,000 tons annually.t The coal is 
worked in pits of 30 to 100 fathoms in depth, and the following is the 
position of the principal working seams—“ 1. The upper coal; coarse, and 
seldom workable ; its average distance above the Ell coal is from 14 to 16 
fathoms. 2. The Ell or Mossdale coal; 3 to 4 feet thick, of inferior estima- 
tion in this parish, and generally too thin to work; but in some places a thick 
coal, and of excellent quality. 3. The Pyotshaw or rough Ell, from 3 to 5 feet 
thick, and from 7 to 10 fathoms below the Ell coal. 4. The main coal, It 
often unites with the above, and forms one seam, as at Drumpellier in this 
parish. ‘These two seams are thus sometimes in actual contact, and in other 


instances separated by a wide interval of 6 or 7 fathoms. 5. Humph coal; 


* New Stat. Ac., “ Lanarkshire,” p. 948. : ire 
+ See a paper read before the Liverpool Polytechnic Society in 1839. 


+ See Mining Commissioner's Report to Parliament, 
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seldom thick enough to be workable in this parish, and generally interlaid 
with fragments of freestone, about 10 fathoms below the main coal. 6. Splint 
coal; about 4 fathoms below the Humph, and of very superior quality. It 
varies from 2 to 5 feet in thickness, and is mostly used for smelting iron. 
This seam, when of any considerable thickness, is justly esteemed, when got 
by the proprietors here, a great prize. 7. Little coal; always below the splint, 
the distance varying from 3 fathoms to 6 feet. It is from 3 to 53 feet in 
thickness, and is a free sulphury coal of inferior quality. 6. The Virtue-well 
or Sour-Milk coal, from 2 to 4 feet thick, occurs from 26 to 28 fathoms below 
the splint. 9. The Kiltongue coal lies 22 fathoms below the Virtue well, and 
like it, is from 2 to 4 feet in thickness. 10. The Drumgray coal lies 6 fathoms 
below the Kiltongue, and perhaps from 60 to 100 fathoms above the first or 
upper band of limestone. It is seldom more than 18 to 20 inches thick. There 
are besides these 10 seams, about 23 smaller seams between them, none of which 
are of a workable thickness. The total thickness of the coal measures above the 
lime may be about 775 fect.”* Assessed property in 1815, £19,806 ; in 1842-3, 
£151,232, 6s. 3d. Total gross produce from land, from £35,000 to £38,000.7 
Villages and hamlets— Coatbridge, Dundyvan, Crosshill, Langlone, Bailieston, 
Barrachine, Dykehead, Coatdyke, Bargeddie, Toleross, Carmyle, Broomhouse, 
Toxley, Merriston, &c., many of the inhabs. of which are engaged in weaving and 
other manufactures. This parish is, like New Monkland, traversed by canals and 
railways ; Gartsherrie Junction being in this parish, and Coatbridge a station on 
the Caledonian line. Par. ch. sit. 902; glb, £16, 15s. ; stip. £344, 13s. 4d. Unap. 
tnds. £378, 4s. 11d. Chapel of Ease at Crosshill, attend. 200; Sab. schs, 160. 
A Chapel of Ease at Gartsherrie, attend. 200. Free ch, at Coatbridge, attend. 


on 30th March, 1851, 280; Sab. schs. 150. U.P. ch. at Coatbridge, attend. — 


540; Sab. schs. 300, Rom. Cath. ch. at Coatbridge, attend. at the three services 
on 30th March, 1851, 2050; Sab. schs. 500. Pop. of par. in 1755, 1813; in 
1821, 6983 ; in 1831, 9580; in 1841, 19,679; and in 185], 27,332. In 1849 
on p. r. 439; cas. 1495; ins. or fat. 6; orph. or des. 41. Assess. £3623, 
19s. OJ; other sources, £149, 17s. 11d.; total, £3773, 16s. 114d. Expended, 
£3786, 11s. 94. Three parish and numerous private schools. 


PARISH OF PETTINAIN {—On the left bank of the Clyde, having Lanark 
to W., 3 m. long by 2} broad, with some rich meadows on the banks of the 


* New Stat. Ac,, “Lanarkshire.” 
t “ The following statement serves to show the astonishing increase in the price of 


landed property in the vicinity of Coatbridge, which is mainly to be attributed to the — 


extension of the iron trade in that flourishing neighbourhood. Some years ago, the 
father of Mr, R. C. Buchanan, the present proprietor of Drumpeller estate, purchased 
the lands of Dundyvan, of some fifty acres in extent, for about £3500. In the year 
1933, the Dundyvan Iron Company feued part of them from Mr Buchanan, for which 
they paid upwards of £200 yearly feu duty; and Mr. John Wilson, now sole pro- 
prictor of Dundyvan Iron Works, has purchased another part of them, for which he 
pays £14,000. In addition to this, the Monkland Canal Company feued part of the 
property, which taken in connection with other feus to smaller holders, has raised 
the value of the whole to somewhere about £22,000.” — Full, Gac., vol. ii. p. 236. 

Presb. of Lanark — Synod of Glasgow and Ayr. Patron, Sir W. C. Anstruther, 
Bart. P. ‘I’. Lanark. 
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river, the highest eminences being Pettinain and Westraw Hills, from 500 to 
1000 feet above sea level. There are no minerals. Assessed property in 1815, 
£2082; in 1842-3, £3234, 15s. 6d. One heritor of £100 Scots valued rent. 
The parish is crossed by the Caledonian Railway. Par. ch. sit. 240; glb. £27; 
stip. £162; attend, 90; Sab. schs. 20. Pop. of parish in 1841, 416; in 1851, 
429. In 1849 on p. r. 4; cas. 4; orph. or des. 1. Assess. £48, Os. 11d.; other 
sources, £2, Gs. 74d.; total, £50, 7s. 6}d. Expended, £40, 11s. 114d. Par. 
schin. salary £32, 1s. 7d. allowed in meal; attend. in 1837, 48. 


PARISH OF RUTHERGLEN *—On the left bank of the Clyde, opposite the 
Barony parish of Glasgow, 3 m. long by 1} broad, with a level surface, forming 
the lower portion of the declivity of the Cathkin Hills; well cultivated and 
enclosed, and possessing some fine villas. There is abundance of coal and free- 
stone. Assessed property in 1642-3, £21,295, 9s. 2d. Four heritors of £100 
Scots valued rent.t ‘The ancient royal burgh of Rutherglen, near to which a 
eastle. considered one of the most important fortresses of Scotland, formerly 
stood, is 3 miles 5. E. of Glasgow, and a station on the Caledonian Railway. 
It was formerly of importance, Glasgow having been included within its municipal 
boundaries in the twelfth century, At present it consists chiefly of one well 
paved street; but except the parish church and town hall, it has no public edi- 
fices. Its former considerable trade on the river has been absorbed by Glas- 
gow, and the inhabitants are chiefly employed in weaving muslins for Glasgow 
‘manufacturers, in a cotton mill, and in print and dye works. Rutherglen used 
long to be famous for the baking of sour cakes and the making of salt roasts, 
previous to St. Luke’s fair; but the observance has gone into desuetude. Sour 
cream of a peculiar gout used to be made in the burgh, and extensively sold in 
Glasgow: but this branch of industry has now also almost entirely passed 
away. The burgh is governed by a council of eighteen, presided over by a 
provost. Corporation revenue in 1850-1, £798, 17s. 3d. It is associated with 
Kilmarnock, Dumbarton, Port-Glasgow, and Renfrew, in the election of an 
M.P.t Constituency in 1851-2, 166. Pop. of burgh in 1851, 7308; males, 
3598; females, 3710. Inhab. houses, 649; uninhab. ditto, 29; building, 2, 


Near the town is a kind of lane, known by the name of Din’s Dikes, which is 


* Presb. of Glasgow — Synod of Glasgow and Ayr. Patrons, Town Council and 
Fenuars. P. T. Glasgow. 

+ ‘Chis parish was one of the first which witnessed an improvement in the most 
important implement of husbandry, and for many years the “ Rutherglen ploughs ” 


“were celebrated all over the west country. ‘They were first made in the parish about 


a century ago, and according to Lord Kames, must have been among the first im- 
proved ploughs made in the northern portion of the kingdom, The mode of their 
construction was proposed by Lady Stewart of Coltness, who, female though she was, 
had a masculine head for promoting agricultural improvement. The name of this 
parish is also well known in connection with the saperior breed of west country 
horses which are reared in it, but still more from the numbers of the same degree of 
excellence which are sold at its fairs. 

+ In the olden time, Rutherglen was privileged to send a member to the Scottish 
Parliament, whose expenses were paid at the rate of 3s. Scots per diem, during his 
attendance there; and at the Union, in 1707, it had an equal share with Glasgow, 
Renfrew, and Dumbarton, in sending a representative to Parliament. 
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connected with the history of the unfortunate Queen Mary. Her majesty, 
during the battle of Langside, stood on a rising ground about a mile from 
Rutherglen, and upon seeing her army give way, she commenced her preci- 
pitate flight to the south. Din’s Dikes lay in her way, and there two rusties, 
who were cutting grass, threatened to hew her in pieces with their scythes if 
she did not surrender; but she was instantly rescued from these savages and 
proceeded towards Galloway. Par. ch.* stip. £306, 10s. 1d. Unap. tnds. £33, 
19s. 1d. Free ch. attend. 600 to 700. There-is also an U.P. ch. Pop. of 
par, in 1841, 6513; in 1851, 7953. In 1849 on p. r. 164; cas. 130; ins. or fat. 
8; orph. or des, 13. Assess, £1261, 4s. Sd. Expended, £1072, 3s. 53d. A 
parish and seven private schools, at five of which attend. in 1837, 289. 


PARISH OF SHOTTS +—JIn N-E. section of the county, having Linlithgow 
on E., 10 m, long by about 8 broad, with in general a level but bleak and un- 
productive surface, having several hills —the Hirst, and the Tilling and Cant 
Hills —from the summits of which the prospect is most extensive, taking in six 
complete shires, with part of eight more, and embracing the city of Glasgow 
and towns of Paisley and Hamilton. ‘The North and South Calders and seyeral 
streamlets water the parish. Coal and ironstone are abundant, the latter being 
wrought and manufactured into cast-iron goods to a very considerable extent. 
The Shotts Iron Company is the chief rival in Scotland to the manufactory at 
Carron. The marine and land engines, and other kinds of machinery which 
have proceeded from its engineering department, have imparted to the Shotts 
Works a creditable degree of celebrity, and the vast amount of money weekly 
circulated in the shape of wages has been the life and spirit of the whole neigh- 
bouring country. ‘There is abundance of fire-clay all over the south side of the 
parish, which has now become of great importance from the number of blast 
furnaces in the neighbourhood. Area of parish about 32,000 acres, of which 
nearly two-thirds are arable, and from 600 to 700 under wood. Average rent 
of land from 10s, to 3s. per acre. Assessed property in 1815, £9012; in 
1842-3, £19,910, 2s. Gd, Seventeen heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. Four 
villages—Omon, Harthill, Sallysburgh, and Shotts’ Works. The Wishaw and 
Coltness Railway affords means of speedy transit. Two annual cattle and horse 
fairs are held at the Kirk of Shotts in June and November. Par. ch. sit. 1200; 
stip. £328, 3s. 7d. Unap. tnds. £366, 2s. 10d. Free ch. attend. on 30th March, 
1851, 160; Sab. schs. 62. Cong. ch. attend. 150; Sab. schs. 70. There is also 
an U. P.ch. Pop. in 1841, 3861; in 1851, 5982. In 1849 on p. r. 184; cas. 
39; orph. or des, 6. Assess, £376, 9s.; other sources, £19, Os. 10d.; total, 
£395, 9s. 10d. Relief of poor on r. £400, 19s, 1d.; cas. £20, 4s. 6d.; med. r. 
£3, 10s, 2d.; exp, £33, 18s. 5d.; total, £458, 12s. 2d. Par. schm. salary, 
maximum ; attend. in 1937, 40. Six other schools, at three of which attend. 
196. Dr. Mathew Baillie, the distinguished anatomist and physician, was born 
in this parish. 


* The church is famous on account of two great national transactions. It was there 
that a peace was concluded between Scotland and England, Feb. 8, 1297; and there 
also Sir John Menteith is said to have contracted with the English to betray Wallace. 
< Ss of Hamilton — Synod of Glasgow and Ayr. Patron, Duke of Hamilton. 

. +» A1rdrie, 
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PARISH OF STONEHOUSE*— Lying to E. of Glassford and Avondale, 6 m. 
long by nearly 3 broad, having a gently sloping surface, with a rich and fertile 
soil, well enclosed, and with considerable plantations. The only river is the 
Ayon.t Coal, lime, freestone, and ironstone, in thin beds, exist: but the coal 
has been little wrought from the vicinity to the collieries at Dalserf. Area of 
parish nearly 6000 acres Scots. Assessed property in 1815, £5289; in 1842-3, 
_ £7079, 1s. 7d. Four heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. The vill. of Stone- 
house, 18 m. from Glasgow, but close to Caledonian Railway, has a main street 
nearly 1 m, long, a great proportion of its inhabs. being weavers; and there 
are three annual fairs for the sale of black cattle and wool. Pop. in 1851, 
2086; inhab. houses, 311. Par. ch. glb. £25; stip. £250. Free ch. attend. 
820; Sab. schs. 135. U.P. ch. attend. on 30th March, 1851, 300; Sab. sehs. 

167. Pop. of par. in 1841, 2471; in 1851, 2782. In 1849 on p. r. 92; cas. 
54; ins, or fat. 3; orph. or des. 6. Assess. £321, 13s. 9d. Expended, 
£317, 4s. Gd. Par. schm. salary £28, 6s. 10d.; attend. in 1837, 70. Four 
other schools, at two of which attend. 129. 


PARISH OF SYMINGTON{—On left bank of the Clyde, which separates it 
from the united parishes of Wandell and Lamington on §S., Culter on S. E., 
and Libberton on E., 33 miles long by 13 broad, with an arable and fertile 
surface on the banks of the water, the land rising from thence towards the hill 
of Tinto, on the 8. E. side of which are the remains of an ancient castle, called 
'Fatlips, but of which only two vaults can now be seen, said to have been built 
by one of the olden lairds of Symington. Area of parish about 3300 acres, of 
which about two-thirds are cultivated. Assessed property in 1815, £1984; in 
‘1842-3, £2384, lls. 8d. Three heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. The vill. 
of Symington is situated near the Clyde, and is a station on the Caledonian 
Railway, 7 m. S. 8. E. of Carstairs Junction. Par. ch. sit. 300; glb. £15; 
stip. £164. Pop. of par. in 1841, 488; in 1851, 536. In 1849 on p. r. 10; 
cas.3. Assess. £92, 3s.8d. Expended, £90, 15s. 53d. Par. schm. salary, 
maximum. 


: PARISH OF WALSTON §—On the E. boundary of the county, betwixt Dun- 
syre and Biggar, extending nearly 3 m. each way, with an uneven and even 
heathy surface, Walston Black Mount rising about 1500 feet above sca level. 

The South Medwyn, a fine trouting stream, waters parish on N., and numerous 

_ Tivulets descend from the Black Mount, which is chiefly composed of trap 

rocks, in which beautiful agates have been found. Area of parish about 3000 
Scots acres, of which about two-thirds are arable. Assessed proporty in 1815, 
£1730; in 1842-3, £2137, 2s. Three heritors of £100 Seots valued rent, 


* Presb. of Hamilton — Synod of Glasgow and Ayr. Patron, Lockhart of Castle. 


hill. P. T. Hamilton. . 
+ On the banks of the river are the ruins of Ringsdale Castle and Cat Castle, 


perched on precipitous rocks overhanging the stream. ; . 
+ Presb. of Biggar—Synod of Lothian and Tweedale. Patron, Sir N. M‘D, 


Lockhart, Bart. P. T. Biggar. S ae 
"§ Presb. of Biggar—Synod of Lothian and Tweedale. Patron, Sir N. M'D, 


Lockhart, Bart. P, T. Dolphinton, 
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Two yills. — Walston, and Ellsridgehill or Elsrickel. Par. ch. glb. £12; stip. 
£157, 10s. 10d. There is a Free ch. at Ellsridgehill, Pop. in 1841, 493; in 
1851, 497. In 1849 on p. r. 12; cas. 4; ins. or fat.1; orph. ordes. 1. Money 
reed. £50, 11s. 1d. Expended, £63, 11d. 9d. Par. schm. salary £30; attend, 
in 1837, 26. There is a private school at Ellsridgehill. 


UNITED PARISHES OF WANDELL AND LAMINGTON *—On the S.E. bank 
of the Clyde, 11 m. S.E. of Lanark, 9 m. long by 4 broad, with a cold and 
upland surface, attaining an elevation of 1300 to 1400 feet above the sea, 
except some arable haughs adjacent to the Clyde, extending to about 400 acres, 
and some patches of holm land scattered here and there. There are many 
tributaries to the Clyde flowing down from the hills on S.E., which at least 
afford good sport to the angler. Area of parish, 11,000 acres. Assessed 
property in 1815, £3335; in 1842-3, £3667, 19s, Three heritors of £100 
Scots valued rent. ‘The village of Lamington, 33 m. from Edinburgh, and 37 
from Glasgow,t is a station on the Caledonian Railway. Par. ch. glb. £15, 10s.; 
stip. £120, 10s, 8d. Pop. in 1841, 358; in 1851, 369. In 1849 on p. 1.9; 
cas. 54. Assess. £111, 9s, 77d.; other sources, £9, 10s. 53d.; total, £121, 
Os. 14d. Expended, £71, 11s. 11d. Par. schm. salary, maximum; attend. in 
1837, 57. A bursary is attached to this school, at the High School and Uni- 
versity of Glasgow. 


UNITED PARISHES OF WISTON AND ROBERTON { —On the left bank of the 
Clyde, having Lamington on the opposite side of the water, about 5} m. long 
by 24 to 43 broad, with a hilly surface, the ground rising from the Clyde 
towards the N., where the lofty and conspicuous hill of Tinto§ forms the 
boundary. In the centre of parish is the hill of Dungavel with two craggy 
peaks. The gross annual amount of lime worked was lately about £1500. 
Area of parish about 24 sq. m., of which nearly one-seyenth is in tillage. 
Assessed property in 1815, £4162; in 1842-3, £4952,10s. 11d. Three heritors 
of £10) Scots valued rent. Three yills.—Roberton, Wiston, and Newton of 
Wiston. Par. ch. glb. £40; stip, £204,9s, There is an U.P. ch. at Roberton. 
Pop. of parish in 1841, 929; in 1851, 839. In 1849 on p. r. 25; cas. 9; ins. 
or fat. 2; orph. or des. 1. Assess. £133, 19s. 5d.; other sources, £9, 17s. 4d.; 
total, £143, 16s, 9d. Expended, £138, 16s.14d. Par. schm. salary, maximum ; 
attend. in 1837, 44. Two other schools, attend. 83. 


* Presb. of Biggar — Synod of Lothian and Tweedale. Patrons, Lord Douglas and 
Baillie of Lamington. P. T. Lamington. 

t “It is said, thongh not upon the most accurate grounds, that the farm of Cold- 
chapel, in Wandel, is equidistant from the seaports of Annan, Ayr, Greenock, and 
Leith; ‘so that, as the Old Statistical Account says, ‘this, parish may be reckoned in 
the centre or heart of the country.’” — Mullarton, vol. ii. p. 205. 

+ Presb. of Lanark —Synod of Glasgow and Ayr. Patrons, Crown and Lord 
Douglas. P.T. Biggar. 

§ Vide ante, “ Parish of Carmichael,” p. 644. 


LINLITHGOWSHIRE. 


Sa Sw 
GENERAL DESCRIPTION* 


Linviracowsuike or West-Lothian lies along the S. side of the Frith of 
‘Forth, nearly midway between the German Ocean and the Frith of Clyde ; 
bounded N. by the Frith of Forth, E. and §. E. by Mid-Lothian, 8. W. 
by Lanark, and W. by Stirling, and is situated between 55° 49’ and 
56° 1 N. lat., and 3° 18’ and 3° 51’ W. long. ; and according to Arrow- 
smith’s map of Scotland, contains 121 sq. m. or 77,440 acres, whereof 
above 50,000 are cultivated, above 10,000 uncultivated, and nearly 12,000 
waste. The surface is neither flat nor hilly, the most remarkable pro- 
tuberances forming a range running obliquely across the middle of the 
county. The middle and W. districts of the county are the most hilly, 
but the hills are generally grassy and ornamented by woods. The soil is 
elayey, sandy, and gravelly, and there is a considerable extent of thin 
moorish ground and some morasses in the 8. W. of the county, contigu- 
ous to Lanarkshire. The climate is rather cold. The principal streams 
are the Almond and Avon. Coal is found in most parts of the county, 
particularly in the vicinity of Bo'ness, where large iron works have lately 
been established. Limestone everywhere abounds, and freestone seems 
to stretch beneath the whole county. 

- “David L, in his day the greatest farmer in West as well as in Mid- 
Lothian, was probably the introducer or at least the improver of hor- 
ticulture, and certainly on his Grange at Linlithgow, practised husbandry 
with a skill and suecess which his barons could not excel, and which, 
however uncognizant of the true principles of agriculture, must have had 
benign results at the midnight hour of the dark ages.” But it was not 
till about the close of the first quarter of the last century, that agriculture 


* The Sheriff and Commissary Courts are held every Friday during Session ; the 
Sheriff Small Debt Ordinary Court every Friday. he Sheritf Small Debt Circuit 
Court at Bathgate, third Wednesday of January, April, July, and October, at noon ; 
and at Queensferry, second Wednesday of February, June, and October, at noon ; 
the Justice of Peace Small Debt Court on the first and third Tuesday of every 
month. Quarter Sessions first Tuesday of May, first Tuesday of August, last Tues- 
day of October, and first Tuesday of March. Quarter Sessions appointed by Act I, 
Charles IL., 38. + Full. Gaz., p. 278. 
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began to assume any thing like a scientific system. In 1728, John, Earl 
of Stair, introduced new maxims of husbandry and new modes of culti- 
vation, and his example was followed by Charles first Earl of Hopetoun, 
and about 1760 by an intelligent race of practical farmers. Except that 
more attention is given to turnips and other green crops, and fewer 
potatoes raised than in Mid-Lothian, the system of agriculture is nearly 
similar. Property is in few hands and farms of a medium size, most of 
them being from 50 to 300 acres. Leases are ordinarily for 19 years, 
Valued rent of county in 1674 was £75,018 Scots. Gross rental in 
1842-3, £82,842. Annual value of real property as assessed in 1815, 
£97,597 ; in 1842-3, £104,629. Rent per acre in 1810-11, £1, Is. 
Tid. ; in 1842-3, £1, 2s. 1d.; increase per acre, 52d. 

The average of the fiar prices for seven years ending 1849 was, wheat, 
47s. 4$d.; barley bear, 30s. 84d.; great oats, 22s. 21d.; pease, 35s, 
33d.; malt, 52s. 62d.; oatmeal, 17s. 44d. 

The manufactures of the county, if we except a little ship building, a 
cotton and flax mill or two, a number of looms at Bathgate and Whitburn, 
some distilleries and breweries, &c., are unimportant. 

All the great roads between Edinburgh and Glasgow, and innumerable 
lines of turnpike, run across the county. The Union Canal, and the 
Edinburgh and Glasgow, Slamannan, and Airdrie and Bathgate Railways 
intersect it. 

Rate of country labour per day, in summer 1s. 8d., and in winter from 
Is. 3d. to 1s. 6d. Wages of artizans, in summer, 3s., winter, 2s. 

Pop. in 1801, 17,844; in 1841, 26,872, and in 1851, 30,044. In 
1849 on p. r. 899; cas, 1052; ins. or fat. 36; orph. or des. 53. Assess. 
£4783, 13s. 23d.; other sources, £949, 10s. 64d.; total, £5733, 3s. 9d. 
Relief of poor on r. £4146, 3s. 7$d.; cas. £751, 13s. 53d.; med. r, 
£233, 1s. 8d.; exp. £565, 15s. 63d. ; total, £5696, 14s. 34d. 

In 1849 there were seventy-seven persons committed for trial, of whom 
two were tried before the High Court of Justiciary, twenty-six by the 
Sheriff with a jury, and thirty by the Sheriff summarily, and sixteen by 
burgh magistrates. Of these there were eighteen who could neither read 
nor write, and thirty-eight who could onlyread or read and write imperfectly. 

The assessment for prisons and rogue money are together 24d. per 
pound, 

The county returns an M.P. Constituency in 1851-2, 512; and the 
burghs of Linlithgow and Queensferry join with others in returning 
representatives. 

There are thirteen parishes, which with four in Stirlingshire and two in 
Mid-Lothian, constitute the Linlithgow presbytery. 

oe a there were 697 attending parochial and 1678 attending private 
schools, 


' 
q 
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Linlithgow, the capital, and Queensferry (South), are royal burghs. Its 
seaports are Queensferry (South), Blackness, and Bo'ness. Other towns, 
Bathgate, Whitburn, Blackburn, Kirkliston, Broxburn, &e. 

See Sibbald’s History of Linlithgowshire; Penney’s Account of Lin- 
lithgowshire. 


——$——— ____ 


PARISH OF ABERCORN *—On the shore of the Frith of Forth, 5 m. E.N.E. 
of Linlithgow, 4 m. long by 2 broad. Country arable and well wooded, 
Binns Hill to W. and Priestnich Hill to S. E. only elevations. Principal 
stream, Nethermill or Midhope Burn. Area about 4550 acres. Assessed pro- 
perty in 1815, £7722; in 1842-3, £8008, 16s. 5d. Two heritors of £100 Scots 
yalued rent. A few hamlets but nothing like a villare. Nearest mrkt. towns, 
‘South Queensferry and Linlithgow. Union Canal crosses 8. W. corner of par.; 
and Winchburgh, a station ou the Edinburgh and Glasgow Railway, is closely 
adjoining. Hopetoun House, which is of great extent and magnificence, is 
situated about 1 m, from the Forth upon a lawn, forming a terrace extending 
along the shore, behind which rise hills and valleys, planted and adorned.t 
Par. glb. £16; stip. £254, 6s. 4d. Unap. tnds. £149, 13s. 11d. Free ch, 
attend. 130; Sab. schs. 39. Pop. in 1841, 2146. In 1849 on p. r. 37; cas. 11; 
ins. or fat. 3; orph. or des. 1. Money recd. £186, 17s. 4d. Relief of poor on 
ry, £217, 1s. 53d. ; cas. £7, 17s. 94d.; med. r, £8, 11s. O3d.; exp. £19, 13s, 6d. ; 
total, £253, 3s. 92d. Par. schm. salary £34; attend. in 1837, 85. A sch. for 
girls, instituted by the Countess of Hopetoun, is well attended. The monas- 
tery of Abercorn is noticed by Bede. The castle of Abercorn, dismantled in 

_ 1455, was originally a Roman station. The Marquess of Abercorn takes his title 
from an estate in parish. 


PARISH OF BATHGATE{—17 m. W.S.W. of Edinburgh, 7 m. long by 
3 broad; to N.E. hilly, but in other portions level, cold, and wet, though much 
improved by draining, planting, and enclosing. The Almond separates parish 
from Whitburn. Freestone, coals, and limestone, wrought to a great extent. 
The encrinite or mountain limestone, running nearly N.N.E. from Bathgate to 
Linlithgow, is well seen in the Silver-mine§ quarry, which was anciently 


* Presb. of Linlithgow—Synod of Lothian and Tweedale. Patron, Earl of Hope- 
tom. P,T. Winchburgh. 

+ Here George LV. and his suite were entertained by the late Karl of Hopetoun, on 
the day that his Majesty embarked at Port-Edgar on his return to England. 

+ Presb. of Linlithgow — Synod of Lothian and ‘Tweedale, Patron, Earl of Hope- 
toun. P. TI. Bathgate, 

§ “As its name intimates, this was originally wrought for the silver or lead ore 
that is still occasionally seen ; but the limestone itself is now found far more profitable. 
Limestones, supposed to be of fresh-water origin are wrought near East and Mid- 
Calder, and # very curious formation at Kirkton, a mile east from Bathgate. This 
consists of thin alternating laminae of pure limestone, translucent silex, a mixed argil- 
laceous substance resembling porcellanite, and ferruginous or bituminons matter. It 
contains a Pecopteris, and other fossil plants of the coal formation, along with some 
crustaceous animals of the genus Eurypterus (Z. scowleri). Dr. Hibbert considered 
it as a deposit from thermal springs in the vicinity of the old voleano, which produced 
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wrought to a great extent in the hills to the N. of the town of Bathgate by 
Germans. It is here 60 feet thick, and contains many fine fossils, especially 
producti, orthoceratites, and corals, the latter often enclosed in dark greyish 
brown flint. Ironstone has been found but not much wrought. Area 11,214 
acres. Assessed property in 1815, £9843; in 1842-3, £12,975, 4s. 7d. Six- 
teen heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. Besides the coal and lime works, a 
large proportion of population are supported by weaving cotton goods for the 
Glasgow manufacturers. One of the great roads from Edinburgh to Glasgow 
intersects parish, and the town of Bathgate is the terminus of the Edinburgh 
and Bathgate, and Airdrie and Bathgate lines of Railway. Village of Arma- 
dale 24 m. W. from Bathgate. 

The town of Bathgate is pleasantly situated at base of a ridge of hills, and 
lays claim to considerable antiquity. The old town is built on a steep declivity; 
the new town is regularly built on more level ground, and well paved, lighted, 
and supplied with water. Some years since, it was governed by a bailie 
appointed by the proprietor of the barony; but by an Act of Parliament in 
1824, it was created a free burgh of barony, and placed under the control of 
a provost, three bailies, twelve councillors, a treasurer, a town clerk, and a 
procurator fiscal. Pop. of town in 1851, 3341. Inhab. houses, 354. 

Par. ch. sit. 750; glb. £19; stip. £152, 8s. 4d. Attend. about 450; Sab. 
schs. 14). Free ch. attend. 215; Sab. schs. 85. Two U.P. chs. Pop. in 
1755, 1594; in 1821, 3283; in 1841, 5928. In 1842 on p.r. 70. Expendi- 
ture, £308, 15s. 103d.* In 1849 on p. r. 155; cas. 159; ins. or fat. 1; orph. 
or des. 11. Assess. £735, 17s. 84d.; other sources, £141, 17s. 7d.; total, 
£875, 15s. Bhd. Relief of poor on r, £598, 13s. 10d.; cas. £143, Os. 63d.; 
med. r, £54, 8s, 103d.; exp. £85, 12s. 54d.; total, £881, 15s, 84d. Par. schm, 
salary, maximum; attend. in 1857, 70. An unendowed school at Armadale, 
attend. 48. ‘There is also a free academyt conducted by four masters. Attend. 
in 1837, 475; in 1543,537. A valuable library is connected with the academy; 
and there is also a subscription library, a savings bank, several friendly societies, 
seven fairs for the sale of cattle and horses, branches of the National and Union 
banks, and a total abstinence society with 200 adult and 200 juvenile members.t 


PARISH OF BORROWSTOUNNESS or BO'NESS §—17 m. W. N. W. of Edin- 
burgh, lying on shore of Frith of Forth, 44 m. long by 2} broad, and bounded 
by Carriden on E. and Polmont on W. Land fertile, declining to sea on N. 


the neighbouring trap rocks. More probably it is merely an altered formation, pro- 
ducti having been found in some limestones in its vicinity.” — Nicol’s Geology, p. 92; 
and see Cunningham's Geology of the Lothians. Jamieson on Geognosy of Lothians, 
13th and L4th vols. of Trans. Royal Society af Edinburgh, 

* See New Stat. Ac., “ Linlithgowshire,” p. 167. 

t This institution was endowed by the late Mr. Newlands of Jamaica, a native of 
the town. 
_ + “There are seven inns in parish, and altogether, 31 persons licensed to retail 
intoxicating liquors. This excessive multiplication of licenses, and the facility with 
which they are granted, have proved very injurious to the economical and moral 
habits of many of the population.” — Vew Stat. Ae., “ Linlithgowshire,” p. 167. 

§ Presb. of Linlithgow —Synod of Lothian and Tweedale. Patron, Duke of Ha- 


niilton, P. 'T. Bo'ness. . 


PARISH OF CARRIDEN. TOL 


and the River Avon on W. Several excellent coal pits, also quarries of free- 
stone and whinstone. ‘he coal mines extend under the bed of the Forth, so 
as almost to meet those of Culross from the opposite side. Area of par. nearly 
3000 acres. Assess. property in 1815, £9093; in 1842-8, £8369, 8s. 4d. One 
heritor of £100 Scots valued rent. Village of Borrowstoun lies about 1 mile 
inland, but the principal town is Borrowstounness or Bo'ness. 

Bo'ness is situated on a piece of low ground on the coast, and is one of the most 
ancient seaport towns in Scotland and a burgh of barony. Its streets are nar- 
row and its houses low and old fashioned. Tambouring is carried on to a con- 
siderable extent. A pottery and foundry, a rope work, distillery, some shipbuild- 
ing, and manufactures of earthenware, soap, and vitriol. In the vicinity were 
extensive salt works, at which 30,000 bushels used to be manufactured annually. 
A good safe harbour.* Tn 1844, 100 vessels, aggregate burden 6536 tons, be- 
longed to the port. In 1850), tonnage of vessels registered under 50 tons, 1150; 
above 50 tons, 4576. In 1850, 1272 British vessels, and 4578 foreign ves- 
sels entered and cleared from and to foreign ports. Customs revenne in 1846, 
£1856. Much produce that used to be shipped is now transferred by railway, 
Bo'ness being only 3 m. from Linlithgow, a station on the Edinburgh and Glas- 
gow Railway. Pop. of town in 1851, 2645. Inhab. houses, 171. Par. ch. sit. 
1000; glib, £20; stip. in 1837, £272, 7s. 7d. Free ch. attend. from 300 
to 400; Sab. schs, 72. U.P. ch. attend. 272. Pop. in 1791, 3178; in 1841, 
2347.t In 1849, on p. r. 143; cas. 264; ins. or fat. 7; orph. or des. 5. As-~ 
sess. £498, 7s. 3d.; other sources, £47, l1s.; total, £545, 18s. 3d. Relief of 
poor on r. £416, 16s, 3d.; cas, £160, 18s. 3d.; med. r. £15, 4s, 3d.; exp. 
£127, 2s. 9d.; total, £718, Is. 6d. Par. schm. salary, maximum; attend, in 
1837, 64. Several private schs.; a par. library; several benevolent socicties ; 
a branch of the Clydesdale Banking Company; and a total abstinence society, 
with in 1850, 105 members. The wallof Antoninus, commonly called Graham's 
Dyke, traverses parish. Kinneil House, the property of the Duke of Hamilton, 
long inhabited by the venerable metaphysician, Dugald Stewart, and a noted 
place in Scottish history, is 1 handsome edifice, with a beautiful exposure to the 
Frith. Principal Baird was a native of parish. 


PARISH OF CARRIDEN{—On S. bank of Frith of Forth, betwixt Abercorn 
on E. and Bo'ness on W., 3 m. long by 2 broad. Soil light and early, and 
surface unequal, but well enclosed and cultivated. Blackness Burn and Carriden 
Burn traverse par. The coal formation is the prevailing mineral. Area about 
2600 acres. A considerable manufacture of salt used to be carried on and 
several chemical works, the latter of which are however totally given up. 
Assess. property in 1815, £4430; in 1842-3, £4510, 5s. 3d. Six heritors of 


* In 1774, an embankment, 13 m. long, was made W., from this port, along the N. 
side of the carse of Kinneil, which effectually protects about 450 acres of carse land 
renting very high. 

+ Bo'ness was described by De Foe as “a town of the greatest trade to Holland 
and France of any in Scotland except Leith.” Its commerce has greatly declined, 
which, with other causes, has doubtless led to so marked a reduction of the population. 

{ Presb. of Linlithgow —Synod of Lothian and Tweedale. Patron, Duke of Ha- 


milton. P. T. Bo'ness. ‘ 
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£100 Scots valued rent. Five vills. — Grange Pans, Carriden, Muirhouses, 
Bridgeness, and Blackness, the two latter having tolerable harbours, used by 
vessels engaged in the coasting trade. Linlithgow is about 3 m. distant. Par. 
ch. sit. 500; gib. £25; stip. £269, 17s. 9d. Unap. tnds. £134, 16s. 6d.* Pop, 
in 1811, 1348; in 1841, 1197. In 1849 on p. vr. 58; cas. 16; ins. or fat, 3. 
Assess. £304, Ss. 3d.; other sourees, £15, 8s. S$d.; total, £319, 16s. 114d. 
Relief of poor on r, £252, 13s. 1d.; cas. £53, 19s. 3d.; med. r. £13, 17s. 6d. ; 
exp. £19, 16s. 6d.; tot. £340, Gs. 4d. Par, schm. salary, maximum; attend. in 
1837, 24. Three private schs,, a small par. library and two friendly societies. 
The wall of Antoninus appears to have had its E. termination in this par. 
Several Roman vases, &c., discovered some years ago at a place called Wall- 
toun, were sent to the Advocates’ Library. Blackness Castle, one of the four 
national fortresses of ancient times, is still kept up in conformity to an article 
in the Treaty of Union. The attack of the fort of Blackness was usually a 
principal object with the English in their expeditions into the Frith of Forth. 
Colonel James Gardiner, who fell at Prestonpans, was born at a place called 
Burnfoot in this par. The remains of Dr. John Roebuck, the coadjutor of 
James Watt in many improvements connected with the steam engine, and the 
originator of the Carron Iron Works, are interred in parish churchyard, 


PARISH OF DALMENY t—On shore of Frith of Forth, immediately W. of 
Cramond, 4 m. long by 2} broad. The small district of Auldeathie, once an 
independent par., lying apart from it on W. is now incorporated with it, 12 
m. long by 1 broad. ‘Three rocky ridges, covered with wood, called Mons, 
Dundas, and Craigie, from the summits of the first of which is a lovely pano- 
rama of yaried scenery, extending from the Lammermuirs to Benlomond, 
embracing a part of sixteen counties. On the shore the plantations of the Earl 
of Rosebery enrich the landscape, among which is Dalmeny Park, a modern 
erection of great cleganee. About } m. distant, within flood mark, is Barn- 
bougle Castle in ruins, formerly the residence of the Earls of Rosebery, and 
at one time the baronial mansion of the once powerful but long extinct family 
of the Mowbrays. Besides Dalmeny Park, the par. is adorned by Craigie 
Hall;{ Dundas Castle, which has been in the family of Dundas since 1120; 
Duddingstone, and others. Vast beds of freestone, limestone, and ironstone. 
Soil on high grounds a shallow clay with a cold bottom; on the declivities a 
rich loam. Area nearly 6000 acres. Assess. property in 1815, £13,745; in 
1842-3, £10,274, 17s. 6d. Four heritors of £100 Seots valued rent. The 
small vill, of Dalmeny is delightfully situated. Par. glb. § £20; stip. 


* “The minister of this parish receives also a vicarage teind of 46 threaves of 
straw.” — Note to Report of Commissioners of Religious Instruction in Scotland in 1837. 

* Presb. of Linlithgow — Synod of Lothian and ‘I'weedale. Patron, Earl of Rose- 
bery. P.'T. South Queensferry. 

¢ The Almond enters the policy a little to W. of house, the banks of which are 
particularly interesting, and well deserve a visit from the tourist. The old bridge is 
singularly romantic. 

§ The church is a very ancient structure, exhibiting traces of the Saxon style of 
architecture. The church at Warthwick, near Carlisle, built before William the 
Conqueror, resembles it. It was formerly a vicarage of the monks of J edburgh. 


OO 
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(£286, 1s. 2d. Unap. tnds. £141, 16s. 9d. Pop. in 1831, 1291; in 1841, 
1893. In 1549 on p. r. 41; ims. or fat. 3. Money reed. £224, 15s. 03d. 
Relief of poor on r. £195, 11s. 33d. ; med. r. £7, 7s.; exp. £21, 16s. 9d. ; total, 
£224, 15s. 03d. Par. schm. salary, maximum, with interest of £300; attend. 
in 1837, 115 and 3 boarders. Dr. Wilkie, author of “ The Epigoniad,” and 
Professor of Natural Philosophy at St. Andrews, was born here in 1721. 


PARISH OF ECCLESMACHAN*—In centre of county, 5 m. E.S.E. from 
Linlithgow, 4 m, long by 1 broad, and composed of two separate parts. It 
is watered by a tributary of the Almond,f and is generally flat and well en- 
closed. It forms the edge of the great Lothian coal-field. Freestone abounds. 
Area 2420 acres, Assess. property in 1815, £3051; in 1842-3, £2718, 9s. 6d. 
‘Three heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. Nearest mkt. towns, Linlithgow 
and Bathgate. Winchburgh station on Edinburgh and Glasgow Railway 
about 2 m. distant. Par. glb. £15; stip. £266, 3s. 2d. Unap. tnds. £129, 2s. 1d. 
Pop. in 1841, 303. In 1849 on p. r. 3; cas. 4; ims. or fat. 1. Money reed. 
£67, 6s. 64d. Relief of poor on r. £53, 14s. 74d.; cas. £7, 19s. 7d.; med. r. 
£5, 10s. 7d.; exp. £5, 4s. 10d.; total, £73, 9s. Tid. Par. schm. salary, 
maximum; attend. in 1837, 50. The father of the distinguished surgeon, 
Liston, was incumbent of this parish. 


PARISH OF LINLITHGOW {—5 m. long by 3 broad, bounded N. by Bo'ness, 
E. by Abercorn and Ecclesmachan, 8. by Bathgate and Ecclesmachan, and W. 
by the river Avon, which divides it from Stirlingshire. Surface to N. nearly 
a plain, but to S. the heights of Cocklerne and Binny Craig§ show themselves 
about 600 feet above sea level. Limestone and freestone are extensively 
wrought. Abundance of spring water, particularly in burgh|| and its neigh- 
honrhood, with a beautiful loch, on the N. bank of which stand the town and 
palace of Linlithgow. Area about 7600 ‘acres Scots. Assessed property in 
1815, £17,627; in 1842-3, £21,384, 5s. 9d. Seventeen heritors of £100 Scots 
yalued rent. The soldiers of Cromwell are said to have introduced the art of 
preparing leather, which is the staple production of the town. Linen and 
woollen manufactures used to be carried on to a great extent. There is a 
calico printing establishment ;§ glue works; and distillery and brewery. The 


* Presb. of Linlithgow — Synod of Lothian and Tweedale. Patron, Earl of Hope- 
toun. P. T. Uphall. ‘ 4 ¢ 
+ Near parish manse is a mineral well, called the Bullion Well, resembling the 
mineral springs of Moffat. 
+ Presb. of Linlithgow — Synod of Lothian and Tweedale. Patron, Crown, P.'T. 
Linlithgow. : ; in 
§ Binny Craig is a tabular mass of black basalt, with grains of olivine resting on a 
breccia. 
|| Alluded to in the well-known rhymes — 
“Glasgow for bells, 
Lithgow for wells, 
Fa’kirk for beans and peas, : 
Peebles for clashes and lees.” 
© “he village of Linlithgow Bridge is almost entirely dependant on the print- 
field.’ — New Stat. Ac., “ Linlithgowshire,” p. 180. 
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Union Canal passes along the high grounds immediately to S. of the town, 
and the Edinburgh and Glasgow Railway traverses parish, Linlithgow being 
a station. 

Linlithgow is a royal burgh and the county town, and supposed to have 
been the Lindwm of Ptolemy. In the reign of David I. it was declared to be 
the first burgh in the kingdom. At one time it was undoubtedly a place of 
great trade, opulence, and splendour; possessing a monopoly of the trade from 
the water of Cramond to the mouth of the Avon. The town is lit with gas, 
and consists of a long street with a number of lanes; and contains many houses 
of great antiquity, some of which belonged to the knights of St. John of Jeru- 
salem, who had a preceptory at Torphichen in this county, In front of the 
town house formerly stood the cross, and at present stands the principal well, 
a modern erection, though a fac-simile of the very ancient one erected in 1620 
that formerly occupied the same spot. Its appearance is grotesque, and water 
flows continually from the mouths of several figures in the circular structure.* 
But the principal object of interest is Linlithgow Palace, a quadrangular 
edifice of great magnitude, which, though now in ruins,t has an air of massy 
grandeur.{ In advance of the palace, and nearly at right angles with it, is 


* It is of a hexagonal figure, ornamented with a profusion of sculpture, having 
thirteen very beautiful jets d’eau, the whole crowned by a lion rampant supporting 
the royal arms of Scotland. It was executed by Robert Gray, an Edinburgh artist, 
with only one living hand, the other being supplied by a mallet fitted to the stump, 

t “The nucleus of the palace seems to have been a tower or fort, first built by 
Edward !., who inhabited it in person a whole winter. It was taken and demolished 
by Bruce in 1307. (See Tales of a Grandfather.) It appears however to haye been 
rebuilt by the English during the minority of David LI. but was again burnt down 
in 1424. The palace was finally reduced to its present ruinous condition by Hawley’s 
dragoons, who were quartered in it on the night of the 31st of January 1746. In the 
morning, when they were preparing to depart, the dastardly scoundrels were observed 
deliberately throwing the ashes of the fires into the straw on which they had lain. 
The whole palace was speedily in a blaze, and it has ever since remained an empty 
and blackened ruin. (See Waverley.) A grant has been made by Government to 
renew some of the stairs, and to arrest the farther progress of dilapidation.”— Black's 
Tourist, p. 162. 

+ “Of all the palaces so fair 

Built for the royal dwelling 

In Scotland, far beyond compare 
Linlithgow is excelling. 

And in its park in genial June, 

How sweet the merry linnet’s tune, 
How blythe the blackbird’s lay! 

The wild buck bells from thorny brake, 

The coot dives merry on the lake— 

The saddest heart might pleasure take 
To see a scene so gay.” — Marmion, c. iv. 


Tt stands on the margin of a beautiful lake, stretching three-fourths of a mile east, 
immediately north of the burgh. “The palace itself is built of polished stone, the 
greater part is five storeys in height, and it covers about an acre of ground. Over the 
inside of the grand gate was a statue of Pope Julius the Second, with the triple 
crown, who sent a consecrated sword and helmit to James IV. It long survived the 
storms of the Reformation, but in the beginning of the last century fell a sacrifice to 


a 
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the church, a superb Gothie building, and one of the most entire specimens 
of the kind in Scotland, 182 feet long, 100 wide, and 90 high, the steeple being 
surmounted by a crown.* The town of Linlithgow has also been the scene of 
many memorable events in Scottish story. It was in Linlithgow that Hamilton 
of Bothwellhaugh, on the 25d of January, 1570, shot the Regent Murray when 
passing through the town, in revenge for one of the Regent’s partisans having 
seized upon part of his property, the house of Old Woodhouselee in Mid- 
Lothian, and thrust his lady out, almost naked, to the severity of a snow storm; 
which barbarous treatment bereaved her of reason.t When the plague raged 
in Edinburgh in 1645, the Courts of Justice and the members of the University 
removed to Linlithgow, and occupied the palace and the church, The last 
memorable event which occurred in Linlithgow, was the burning of the Solemn 
League and Covenant, May 21, 1661, immediately after the Restoration, amidst 
bonfires and great rejoicings.t 


the pious rage of a blacksmith. Within the palace is a handsome square, one side ot 
which is more modern than the others, having been built by James IV., and kept in 
good repair, till it was accidentally burned by the king’s forcesin 1746. The pedi- 
ments over the windows are neatly carved, and have the date 1619 inscribed upon 
them. In the eastern side is a room 9) feet long, 30 feet 6 inches wide, and 33 feet 


’ high, having at one end a gallery, with three niches supposed to have been used as an 


orchestra: this was called the Parliament Hall, and underneath it there was a mag- 
nificent porch or piazza. A communication is preserved with all the different rooms 
by narrow galleries, which run quite round the old part. In one of these the unfor- 
tunate Queen Mary first saw light, and under another is the yault in which James III. 
took refuge when he was threatened with assassination by his refractory barons. 
The tower from which Queen Margaret then, in great diseonsolation, beheld her 
husband James LY. depart for Flodden, is curious, and the view from it will repay 
those that take the trouble to ascend the dilapidated staircase. James V., Mary’s 
father, when dying of a broken heart at Falkland, on account of the disaster at Sol- 
way Moss, hearing of her birth, prophetically exclaimed, ‘Is it so?—then God’s will 
be done; it came by a lass,’ alluding to his family having acquired the crown by 
marriage, ‘and it will go by a lass.’ ‘Che chapel was built by James V. and oceupied 
one side of the square. The kitchen, which is spacious, is on the sunk floor. It is 
gratifying to observe, that some partial repairs have lately been made upon this fine 
building, to preserve it from further dilapidation and decay. Tt would require much 
more space than we can afford to give even a cursory account of the yarious apart- 
ments of this splendid and interesting building. Some very enchanting and extensive 
views are to be had from different parts of the palace. In the centre of the imner 
court are the ruins of a well, erected by James V.” — Scottish Tourist, 47, 48. 

* The church is supposed to have been founded by David I., and was ornamented 
chiefly by Crichton, bishop of Dunkeld. Here is shown the aisle where the apparition 
burst upon the sight of James 1V. to warn him against his fatal expedition to Flodden, 
and which, as Lindsay of Pitscottie relates, as soon as it had delivered its dread 
message, “ vanished like a blink of the sun or a whip of the whirlwind.” 

+ The house is pointed out from which the shot was fired, but it is a modern one, 
built on the site of the old house, which formerly belonged to the Archbishop of St. 
Andrews. 

+ The ringleaders in this affair were Irving of Bonshaw, who afterwards became a 
noted persecutor; Bailie Mylne; and Ramsay the minister of the parish, who seems 
to have been a type of the Vicar of Bray. Ramsay had sworn to the Covenant, and 
pressed it upon others with the unrelenting rigour of a fanatic, but was afterwards 
made Dean of Glasgow, then Bishop of Dumblane, and thereafter Bishop of Ross. 

2¥ 
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The town council consists of fifteen, who choose a provost and three bailies, 
a dean of guild, and a treasurer. Pop. of burgh in 1841, 4009; in 1851, 4189, — 
of whom 1995 males, and 2194 females. Inhab. houses, 347; uninhab. 5; 
building, 2. Corporation revenue in 1849-50, £766, 12s, 6y,d. Here is still 
kept up the old custom of ‘‘ Riding the Marches.” * 

Par. ch. sit. 1100; glb. £11; stip. £361, 14s. 11d. Unap. tnds. £1002, 13s, 
7d. A Freech. U.P. East ch. attend. 400; Sab. schs. 50. There is also an 
U. P. West ch. and a Cong. ch. Pop. of par. 5950. In 1843 on p. r. 140. 
Expenditure, £288. In 1849 on p. r. 180°; cas, 210; ins. or fat. 5; orph. or 
des. 20. Assess. £1380, 12s. 10d.; other sources, £6, 5s.; tot. £1386, 17s. 10d. 
Relief of poor on r. £763, 14s. 9d. ; cas. £198, 17s. 4d.; med. r. £30, 1ds, 9d.; 
exp. £128, 19s, 9d.; tot. £1122, 7s. 7d. In 1834 nine schools, attend. 547, 
of which one was the burgh school. Salary of rector £30. A par. library and 
subseription do. at Linlithgow Bridge. “There is a newsroom in the town, 
and a society for the purchase and perusal of periodicals. A small monthly 
sheet, entitled Dick’s Advertiser, was published in Linlithgow, and circulated 
throughout the county and the eastern district of Argyleshire.” Several 
friendly societies ; a weekly market and six annual fairs; and branches of the 
Commercial and Western banks. At the time of the Reformation there were 
a considerable number of religious houses in Linlithgow.t Connected with 
par. are Ninian Winzet, distinguished in several polemical contests with John 
Knox; and James Kirkwood, author of the Latin Grammar in general use 
before Ruddiman’s. Linlithgow unites with Lanark, Hamilton, Airdrie, and 
Falkirk, in the election of an M.P. Constituency in 1851-2, 101. 


PARISH OF LIVINGSTONE{—14 m. W.S8. W. of Edinburgh, stretching 
from 5 to 6 miles along N. bank of the Breich Water, which separates it from 
Mid-Lothian, by a breadth of from # of a mile to 2 miles. Surface varied, rising 
to N.E., Dechmont Law being nearly 600 feet above sea level, all arable, 
enclosed, and adorned with plantations. Abundance of coal, ironstone, lime- 
stone, and freestone. Area about 4500 acres Scots. Assessed property in 
1815, £6608; in 1842-3, £4556, 6s. 7d. Nine heritors of £100 Scots valued 
rent. Two vills.— Blackburn, at which a small cotton mill; and Dechmont. 
Livingstone is a decayed hamlet, and though figuring a little in history, is 
chiefly remembered by the song—‘“ The bonnie lass of Livingstone.” Living- 
stone is a station on the Edinburgh and Bathgate Railway. Par. ch. sit. 280; 


* The magistrates, council, corporations, and fraternities, move round the boun- 
daries of burgh, and visit the villages of Linlithgow Bridge and Blackness, of whieh 
the town is the superior, at the last of which places the provost holds a court. 

t A convent of Carmelite or White Friars had been founded in 1290 by the in- 
habitants, and dedicated to the Virgin. It stood on the south side of the town, ona 
spot still called the Friar’s Brae, and in point of antiquity was the third institution of 
the kind in Scotland. It is also supposed, though with no certainty, that there was a 
monastery of Black Friars in Linlithgow. At the West Port there was a chapel, 
dedicated to St. Ninian, of which no trace now remains. At the east end of the town 
was St. Magdalene’s Hospital, a place of entertainment for strangers, originally the 
property of a set of Lazarites, but applied to this beneficial purpose by James I. 

+ Presb. of Linlithgow — Synod of Lothian and Tweedale. Patron, Earl of Rose- 
berry. P. T. Mid-Calder. 
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glib, £12; stip. £158, 12s. Free ch. attend. 200. Blackburn Free ch. attend. 

250; Sab. schs. 50. Pop. in 1841, 1004. In 1843 on p. r.27. Expenditure, 
£108. In 1849 on p. r. 66; cas. 54; ins. or fat. 3, Assess, £380, Relief of 
‘poor on r. £349, 16s.; cas, £35, 15s.; med. r. £10; exp. £34, 9s.; total, £430. 
Par. schm. salary, maximum; attend. in 1837, 48. The Peel of Livingstone, 
the memorial of a fortified castle, stands to I. of church, surrounded by a wet 
ditch and ramparts. 


PARISH OF QUEENSFERRY (SOUTH)*—Lying betwixt the shore of the Frith 
of Forth and the ridge which there rises from the coast; of small extent, consist- 
_ ing only of the burgh (the royalty not extending to the two ends of the town), 
having been disjoined from parish of Dalmeny in 1636. It is of considerable 
antiquity, and derives its name from Margaret, Queen of Malcolm Caen-Mohr.t 
Notwithstanding, the town has a mean appearance, and owes its celebrity to the 
thoroughfare across the Frith, which belongs not however to the burgh but to 
the little village of Newhall, immediately E. of the town, and within the par- 
liamentary boundary.[ At this place the Frith is contracted to a gut of less 
than 2 m. broad, and in middle of the strait lies the small island of Inchgarvie.§ 
The harbour is formed by two piers, enclosing a pentagonal basin. The herring 
fishery is the principal employment of the inhabitants during the winter months. 
A small distillery. Pop. in 1841, 721; in 1851, 1194, of whom 564 males, and 
630 females. Inhab. houses, 142; uninhab. do., 4. Corporation revenue in 
1849-50, £190. Assess, property in 1815, £784; in 1842-3, £686, 17s. 1d. 
As a royal burgh, Queensferry (South) is governed by a council of nine, who 
elect a provost and two bailies. Par. ch. sit.400. “The seats, with the exception 
of three free seats, are annually let by public roup, under the authority and at 
the sight of the magistrates. The rental forms a part of the stipend. There 
is neither manse nor glebe belonging to the minister. The living is increased 
by a Government allowance of £49, 13s. 4d.; and in lieu of a manse and 
glebe, £50 has been granted by a late Act of Parliament.”|| Attend. 140 to 
160; Sab. schs. 55. U.P. ch. attend. 260; Sab. schs. 47. In 1849 on p. r. 
9; cas. 75; ins, or fat. 1; orph. or des. 2. Money received, £172, 19s. 2d. 
Relief of poor on r. £85, 17s. Gd. ; cas. £43; medical r. £2, 2s.; exp. £10; 
total, £140, 19s.6d. Par. schm. salary £29, 4s. 6d.; attend. in 1837, 73. 
Two private schs. Here are to be seen the ruins of a monastery of Carmelite 
Friars, founded in 1330 by one of the lairds of Dundas. Queensferry (South) 
is one of the Stirling district of burghs. Constituency in 1851-2, 32. 


* Presb. of Linlithgow —Synod of Lothian and Tweedale. Patron, Town Council. 
P. T. Queensferry. 

+ A princess celebrated for her charitable and beneficent virtues, who frequented 
the passage of the Forth here on her numerous excursions to and from Edinburgh and 
Dunfermline. 

+ The pier of Newhall, with its lighthouse, is that with which the ferry vessels 
communicate; and Newhall Inn, or “'The Hawes,” as set forth in the opening scene 
of Sir Walter Scott’s Antiquary, is the great point of transit. 

§ Which was anciently fortified and used for a state prison. Tt was put in a state 
of defence during last war, but the works were afterwards abandoned. Vide ante, 

. 392. 
: || New Stat. Ac., “ Linlithgowshire,” p. 13. 
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PARISH OF TORPHICHEN *—In S. W. of county, 10 m. long by 23 broad; 
bounded N. by Muiravonside and Linlithgow, and 5. E. by Bathgate. Surface 
generally hilly, particularly on §., Cairncaple rising 1498 ft. above sea level ; 
but the par. has been greatly improved and beautified by plantations, and pre- 
sents a fertile and rich aspect. Bowden Hill, on W.., is remarkable for a lime- 
stone bed, which has been wrought completely through the hill, below the trap 
capping. The limestone contains a vein formed of minute unconnected cubical 
crystals of iron pyrites. The Avon traces the N. W. boundary, and the Loggie 
crosses par. A romantic little lake at Locheote, 14 m. N. E. of village of Tor- 
phichen. Area, 16 sq.m. Assess. property in 1815, £5300; in 1842-3, £6643, 
13s. 11d. Nineteen heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. Two vills—Torphichen 
and Blackridge. Torphichen is 4m. §, 8. W. of Linlithgow, a station on the 
Edinburgh and Glasgow Railway. The Airdrie and Bathgate line passes 8. 
part of parish. Par. glb. £12; stip. £163, 13s. 7d. Parliamentary ch, at 
Blackridge, sit. 400. Free ch. attend. 230; Sab. schs. 60. Pop. in 1841, 
1417. In 1843 on p. r.18. Expenditure, £85. In 1849 on p. r. 36; cas. 30; 
ins. or. fat. 1; orph. or des. 1, Assess. £221, 7s. 84d.; other sources, £20, 
Is, 2d.; total, £241, 8s. 103d. Relief of poor on r. £214, 14s. 10d.; cas. £15, 
ls. 9d.; med. r. £6, 6s. 10d.; exp. £26, 5s. 6d.; total, £262, 8s. 11d. Two 
parish and one private school. Two libraries and a friendly society. At Torphi- 
chen the Knights of St. John had their principal Scottish preceptory, which was 
built in reign of David I. Fragments of it still remain.t The baptismal font 
is still shown within the walls of the choir. The preceptory was a sanctuary of 
old to certain criminals and debtors. 


PARISH OF UPHALL{—13 m. W. of Edinburgh, bounded N. by Eccles- 
machan and Linlithgow, and 8. by Mid-Calder, of an irregular figure, extend- 
ing where broadest about 3} m. cach way. Though the district is chiefly of 
an upland character, it is all enclosed, skilfully cultivated, and extensively 
planted. The Broxburn waters parish, and the River Almond bounds S., side. 
Abundance of coal, sandstone, limestone, and ironstone. Area about 4000 acres. 
Assess. property in 1815, £5258; in 1842-3, £6328, 0s. 7d. Five heritors of 
£100 Scots valued rent. Two villages—Broxburn and Uphall. Broxburn and 
Houston are stations on the Edinburgh and Bathgate Railway, and the Union 
Canal traverses par. in bold serpentine curvatures. Quantities of butter, milk, 
poultry, and eggs, are sent to Edinburgh, &e. Par. ch.§ sit. 300; glb. £20; 
stip. £269, 1s. Unap. tnds. £322, 3s. 9d. Free ch. attend. 200; Sab. schs. 
50. Pop. in 1841, 1467. In 1849 on p.r. 28; cas. 135; ins. or fat. 1; orph. 


* Presb. of Linlithgow — Synod of Lothian and Tweedale. Patron, Lord Torphichen. 
P. T. Linlithgow. 

+ The church of the preceptory is conyerted into that of parish. The last of the 
preceptors, who held the office at the Reformation, was one of the Sandilands family, 
in whose favour the lands were erected into a temporal lordship, with the title of 
Torphichen. His descendants, whose family seat is Calder House, in Mid-Lothian, 
continue to enjoy the title. 

¢ Presb. of Linlithzow— Synod of Lothian and Tweedale. Patron, Earl of Buchan. 
P. T. Uphall. 

§ The remains of the distinguished Harry Erskine, Lord Advocate of Scotland in 
1782 and 1806, and of Lord Chancellor Erskine, lie in the chancel of the parish church. — 
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or des. 6. Assess, £238, 13s. 3d.; other sources, £55; total, £293, 13s. 3d. 
Relief of poor on r. £223, 1s. 8d.; cas, £38, 10s. ld.; med. r, £11, 1s. 6d.; 
exp. £21; total, £293, 13s. 3d. Par. schm. salary, maximum; attend. in 1837, 
82. A private school, attended by about same number. 


PARISH OF WHITBURN*—2] m. S.S.W. of Edinburgh, 6 m. long by 24 
broad. The Almond, and Briech Water one of its tributaries, run through and 
along the boundary of parish. Lower grounds in a fine state of cultivation, 
well planted and enclosed. Soil in general a clayey loam, having in some 
parts an admixture of moss, and lying on a strong clay or till bottom.t 
Valuable seams of coal exist in the upland districts, and also extensive beds of 
slaty black-band ironstone. Area 18 square m. Assessed property in 1815, 
“£4804; in 1942-3, £7398, 6s. 3d. Eleven heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. 
Villages— Whitburn, East and West, Longridge, and part of Blackburn. 
Parish had, until lately, ample means of communication, from its connection 
with the Bathgate Railway, but the parishioners are put now to great incon- 
yenience, in consequence of the Wilsontown and Morningside Railway haying 
ceased to run in connection with the Edinburgh and Bathgate line. Par. glb. 
£4; stip. £205, 6s. 11d.{ Average attendance at par. ch. about 600. Village 
Sab. schs. about 300. U. P. ch. attend. 560; Sab. schs. 85. U.O.5. ch. at 
Bruce Hall, attend. 80. U. O. 8. ch. at Longridge, attend. 120. Pop. in 1841, 
2593. In 1849 on p. r. 68; cas, 92; ins. or fat. 1; orph. or des. 7. Assess. 
£442,18s.103d. Relief of poor on r. £379, 15s. 6d.; cas. £12,10s.; med. r. 
£19; exp. £25; total, £436, 5s. 6d. Par. schm, salary, maximum ; attend. in 
1837, 51. Three endowed and two unendowed schools. There is also a nume- 
rously attended evening school in the village, taught by the parochial teacher. 

This parish, which to the west was disjoined from Livingstone, was once a 
great retreat for the Covenanters. Andrew Shaw, one of the Lollards, re- 
sided at Polkemmet. 


* Presb. of Linlithgow —Synod of Lothian and Tweedale. Patron, Sir William 
Baillie of Polkemmet, Bart. P.T. Whitburn. 

+ “The improvements of which husbandry is susceptible in this parish are con- 
siderable. The ground being clay or till bottom, it much requires draining, which is 
not yet carried tothat extent it might. In some few places the soil is of such a stiff 
nature, that draining proves of little benefit.” New Stat. Ac., * Linlithgowshire,” 
p. 81. Of late, draining is more attended to and guano employed. 

t “The teind and stipend here stated is burdened, however, with the payment to 
the minister of the parish of Livingstone, from which Whitburn was disjoined, of 
7. 2.3.1. of meal, 2.1.0.0. of bear, and £8, 10s, 4d.” — Note to Report of Commissioners 
of Religious Instruction, Scotland, 1837. 
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ee 
GENERAL DESCRIPTION.* 


THE small county of Nairn lies upon the coast to the westward of the 
shire of Elgin or Moray Proper, and forms a part of the ancient province 
of Moray. It stretches from the coast southerly to Lochindorb about 
20 miles, where it terminates nearly in a point between the counties of 
Elgin and Inverness. Its breadth along the shore is 12 miles; its sides 
extend to 22 miles about the middle, from whence they begin to approxi- 
mate each other. Exclusive of the hilly part of the district, it may be 
described as a narrow border of level ground along the shore, from 1 to 
nearly 6 miles in breadth. Area, including detached districts in Elgin, 
Inverness, and Ross, estimated at 200 sq. miles, or 128,000 acres, about 
70,000 of which are cultivated, 30,000 uncultivated, and 28,000 un- 
profitable. 

This county is crossed in its southern or hilly part by the river Find- 
horn, which runs in a direction from S.W. to N.E. Parallel with this 
rapid stream, about 8 or 9 miles to the W. is the river Nairn, which is 
also tributary to the Moray Frith. 

The agriculture of the county closely resembles that of Elginshire. 
From the water of Nairn eastward, the soil is a rich free loam on a sandy 
or gravelly bottom. To the westward the soil is either a stiff rich clay 
or a sharp gravelly mould, The lower part of the county may be con- 
sidered as placed in a climate almost as favourable as any part of Scotland. 
In the hilly or southern part of the county of Nairn, the arable land is 
but in a small proportion to the waste; the soil is a sandy loam, full of 
gravel and small stones, except on the banks of the brooks, where it ap- 
pears less mixed. In this quarter the climate is more cold and stormy 
than on the coast, and the productions of the soil are somewhat later; 
yet the crops are never cut off by frost, nor is the harvest greatly more 

* The Sheriff Court for the county is held every Friday during session; the Sheriff 
Small Debt Court on Friday once a fortnight, and occasionally during vacation. 
Commissary Court held on same days with Sheriff Court, when business requires it. 
The Justice of Peace Small Debt Court is held on Monday once a fortnight. Quarter 


Sessions on the first Tuesday of March, May, and Angust, and last Tuesday of Oc- 
tober, and occasionally at other times by adjournment. 
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retarded by the autumnal rains than that of their neighbours in more 
favourable situations. 

The county possesses neither mines nor manufactures of importance. 
In the parish of Auldearn an expectation once existed of finding coal. 
A quarry is wrought of dark blue stone, which flames in the fire, but its 
bulk is not thus diminished. After incineration it does not fall down into 
powder, but remains solid as before. In a small loch called Conan, and a 
moss called Lity, a vast stock of marl exists. Natural woods cover 8000 
acres, and plantations at least 4000, 

In 1674 the valued rent was £15,162 Scots. Assess. property in 
1815, £14,902; in 1842-3, £16,766. Rent per acre in 1810-11, 
Is. 103d. ; 1842-3, 2s. 5d. Gross rental in 1810-11, £11,726; and in 
1842-3, £15,202. The average of the fiar prices from 1844 to 1850, 
both inclusive, was— wheat, 48s. 4$d.; barley without fodder, 26s. 102d. ; 
ditto with fodder, 31s. 11$d.; oats without fodder, 20s. 10d.; ditto with 
fodder, 27s. 73d. ; oatmeal, 16s. 84d. 

The pop. in 1801 was 8322; in 1841, 9217; and in 1851, 9966— 
males, 4690; females, 5276; inhab. houses, 2020; uninhab. ditto, 24; 
building, 20. 

In 1849 on poor roll, 299; cas. 14; ins. or fat. 15; orph. or des. 4. 
Total money received from assess. and other sources, £1278, 17s. lid. 
Expended, £1335, 17s. 3d. 

From the tables of criminal offenders for 1849, reported by Her 
Majesty's Advocate for Scotland, there were seven offenders, one of whom 
was tried before the Circuit Court of Justiciary, and five before the 
Sheriff. Of these two could neither read nor write, and four could only 
read or read and write imperfectly. 

The county is divided into six parishes, besides parts of parishes. In 
1837 the attendance in three parish schools was 209; and in seven non- 
parochial schools, 398. 

The chief town is the royal burgh of Nairn. Its principal mansions are 
Cawdor Castle; Kilravock Castle; Kildrummy; Kinsteary Lodge ; Lethen 
House; Nairngrove; Nairnside ; Viewyfield, &. 

Nairnshire unites with Elginshire in the return of an M.P. Con- 
stituency of Elginshire and Nairnshire in 1851-2, 683. 


Ss 
PARISH OF ARDCLACH*—6}m. 5. E. of Nairn, 15 m. long by $ broad. Itis 
mountainous but well wooded. The Findhorn flows through parish and is fed 


by a number of mountain streams. The oldest secondary rocks are the old red 


* Presb. of Nairn-~Synod of Moray. Patron, Brodie of Lethen. P. T. Forres, 
or Nairn. 
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sandstone. The first or lowest of these is the conglomerate, of a dark red 
colour, covered by beds of slaty sandstone, with clays and marls. This part 
of the formation is very abundant on Lethen Burn, where it is fossiliferous, 
These fossils are principally fish, found in caleareous nodules, enclosed in a bed 
of red clay like the diluvium, resting on sandstone. ‘he fishes belong to the 
genera Pterichthys, Coccosteus, Glyptolepis, and others common in the old red 
sandstone. The hills abound with moorfowl, and numbers of aquatic birds 
frequent the islands in Loch Belivat. The woods and banks of the Findhorn 
contain treasures for the botanist. Area of parish 62 sq. m. Assessed pro- 
perty in 1815, £2566; in 1843, £2373. Five heritors of £100 Scots valued 
rent. Par. ch. glb. £4; stip. in 1837—meal, 86 b. £77, 7s.; barley, 85 b. 
£91, 9s. 2d.; money, £79, 4s. 1ld.; total, £248, 1s. 1d. There is also a Free 
ch. Pop. in 1841, 1177. In 1849 on p. r, 58; ins. or fat. 3. Assess. 
£252,19s. 4d.; other sources, £2, 5s.; total, £255,4s.4d. Relief of poor on r. 
£216, 2s, 6d.; med. r, £11, 2s.3d.; exp. £19, 19s. 6d.; total, £247, 4s. 3d. Par. 
schm. salary £36, 7s. 2d. A Society and a female school at Fortnighty. 


PARISH OF AULDEARN*—A maritime parish extending 4 m. along the 
Frith of Moray. At Clune a variety of limestone nodules have been found 
similar to those on the Lethen Burn in the parish of Ardelach. Two small 
lochs. Ground rises gradually from coast and becomes hilly. Soil light and 
fertile. ‘‘ It has been ascertained that the district enjoys forty days in the year 
of dry weather more than any other part of Scotland, and there is no parish 
where this is more remarkable than in Auldearn.”t Area, 243 sq. m., of 
whieh about one-third arable and above 3700 acres planted, Assessed pro- 
perty in 1815, £3200; in 1843, £6148, Is. 5d. Five heritors of £100 Scots 
valued rent. No market town. Only vill. Auldearn—a burgh of barony 3 m. 
E. S. E. of Nairn, which has several annual fairs.~ Turnpike road from Elgin 
to Inverness intersects parish. Par. ch. sit. 477; glb. £10; stip, £253, 2s, 8d. 
Unap. tnds. £349, 16s. 6d. A Free ch. and U. P. ch, at Boghole. “The 
number of Dissenters, or of those who attend the Dissenting chapel, is 275."§ 
Pop. in 1841, 1466. In 1849 on p. r. 50; ins. or fat. 7; orph. or des. 1. 
Assess. £261, 7s. 9d.; other sources, £9, 3s, 10d. ; total, £270, 11s. 74d. 
Relief of poor on r. £254, 12s. 3d.; med. r, £12, 17s, 6d.; exp. £24, 13s. 7d. ; 
total, £292, 3s.4d. Par. schm. salary £36, 7s. 2d.; attend. in 1837, 111. In 
1542, one unendowed school. There was lately erected on a small eminence to 
K. of vill, a handsome building, intended for an infant school, with the follow- 
ing inseription—‘ To perpetuate the memory of a man of worth, and for the 
education of infants in his native parish, this building was erected by the 
friends of John Innes, Esquire, of Broad Street Buildings, London, who was 


* Presb. of Nairn—Synod of Moray. Patron, Brodie of Brodie, P. 'T. Nairn, 
or Forres. 

+ New Stat. Ac., “ Nairnshire,” p. 7. 

¢ Auldearn was the ancient residence of the Deans of Moray, and its churchyard is 
a popular burying-place for the inhabitants of Nairn. E. of the vill., in May, 1645, 
Montrose gained the battle of Auldearn over the Covenanting forces, ae 

§ New Stat. Ac., “ Nairnshire,” p. 17. 
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born in Auldearn, the 25th of December, 1767, and died in London, the 24th 
November, 1838."* ‘Two friendly socicties and a Sabbath school library. 


_ PARISH OF CAWDOR +—3} m. S. W. of Nairn, 4 m. long with a general 
breadth of 2 m., except one offset stretching 7 or 5 m. A small part of parish 
is in Inverness-shire. It is watered by the Nairn, Findhorn, and Burn of 
Cawdor. Area, 35,313 acres. Greater proportion moorish, but covered with 
natural forests of oak, ash, and other trees, ‘The Brackla Distillery is in this 
parish. Assessed property in 1843, £2370, 6s. 3d. Par. ch. sit. 638; “ the 
eommunicants are from 80 to 90 in number:”’{ glib. £8; stip. in 1837—meal, 
- 40-b. £41, 13s. 8d.; barley, 40 b. £40, 9s. 3d.; money, £83, 17s. 9d.; total, 
‘£156, Qs. 8d. Unap. tnds. £15, 5s. 6d. Free ch. attend. 520; Sab. schs. 77. 
' Pop, in 1841, 1150. In 1849 0n p.r. 51; cas. 6. Assess. £212; other sources, 
‘£5, 13s. 6d.; total, £217, 13s.6d. Relief’ of poor on r. £199, 18s. 6d.; cas. 
‘£16, 12s. 6d.; med. r. £7; exp. £26, 2s. 5d.; total, £249, 13s. 5d. Par. schm. 
salary, maximum; attend. 48. A socicty’s school, and two others for sewing 
and reading, In this parish is Cawdor Castle, the property of Earl Cawdor, 
which gave the title of Thane to Macbeth; the scenery around which is pecu- 
liarly adapted to the pencil of the artist, and many interesting legends are 
connected with it. It is situated upon an eminence overlooking the Calder 
‘Water, and was once a place of great strength. The whole of Cawdor Castle 
is particularly calculated to impress the mind with a retrospect of past ages, 
feudal customs, and deeds of daring. Its iron-grated doors, its ancient tapestry 
hanging loosely over secret doors and hidden passages, its winding staircases, 
its rattling drawbridge, all conspire to excite the most gloomy imaginings. 
From the battlements of the castle is seen in the background a thick forest, 
old beyond history or memory, and solemn beyond imagination. Tremendous 
‘rugged rocks appear emerging from the wood. On one side are the chasm and 
drawbridge ; on the other the river Calder, dark in its colour and devious in 
its course, howling, groaning, and boiling through a rocky channel, worn into 
many dismal pits and caldrons. The grounds are beautifully laid out with 
shrubbery around this gloomy edifice. In the castle the stranger is shown 
several curious remains of antiquity. 


PARISH OF NAIRN§—From E. to W. 6 m., and from N. to 8.8 m.,, its 
figure resembling the letter X. The Nairn river bisects the par. north-east- 
ward. On N. side of the river the ground is level, and on 8. it rises with a 
gradual ascent, terminating at one corner of par. in the hill of Urchany. Area, 
27 sq.m. Soil early and kindly. Though undistinguished by manufacture, 
the town of Nairn has some trade in lime, coals, foreign goods, and fish. It is 
a clean healthy little town, with a pop. in 1851 of 2977; but the streets are 
mostly narrow and the houses antique. It has a stone bridge across the Nairn, 
a county hall, with courthouse and jail, an academy, large hotel, warm and cold 
sult water baths, branches of the British Linen, National, and Caledonian 


* New Stat. Ac., *‘ Nairnshire,” p. 11, note. 

+ Presb. of Nairn—Synod of Moray. Patron, Earl Cawdor. P. T. Cawdor. 

+ New Stat. Ac., “ Nairnshire,” p. 25. f - 

§ Presb. of Nairn—Synod of Moray. Patron, Brodie of Brodie. P.'T. Nairn, 
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banks, two savings banks, a temperance society, and a harbour for small vessels, 
There is a tradition among the inhabitants, that King James VI. after his ac-_ 
cession to the English throne, having been rallied one day by some of his new 
courtiers regarding the poverty and insignificance of his native kingdom, made 
the sagacious reply—‘ By my soul, gentlemen, I can tell ye though, that I hae 
ae town in Scotland, the toun o’ Nairn, which is sae big that twa different 
tongues are spoken in it, and the natives in the ane end cannot understand 
what is spoken by the natives of the other” —alluding to its being inhabited — 
by Gaelic Celts at the west end, and by broad Scotch fishermen at the other 
extremity. One mile W. from Nairn is the house of Balblair, on the summit 
of a terrace which marks the spot where the Duke of Cumberland’s army lay 
encamped, April, 1746, prior to their marching to fight the decisive battle on 
Culloden or Drummossie Moor.* Some miles to W. of the town stands the house — 
of Kilravock (pronounced Kilrawk), the seat of the ancient family of Rose.t ie 
The town is a burgh of barony, and governed by a provost, three bailies, a 
dean of guild, a treasurer, and eleven councillors. Corporation revenue in i 
1833, £141, 12s. 8d.; in 1844-5, £257, 17s. 5d. Assessed property in 1815, 
£1762; in 1843, £4596, 4s. 9d. Five heritors of £100 Scots valued rent, 
Par. ch, sit. 902; attend. about 400; Sab. schs. from 20 to 30; glb. £18; stip. 
£294, 2s. ld. Unap. tnds. £53, 16s. 8d. A Free ch. and Epis. ch.; also an 
U. P. ch. attend. 550; Sab. schs. 166. Cong. ch. attend. morning, 160; eyven- 
ing, 250; Sab. schs. 80. Pop, in 1841, 3393. In 1849 on p.r. 140; cas. 85 
ins. or fat. 5; orph. or des. 3. Assess. £519, Gs. 8d.; other sources, £16, 1s.; 
total, £535, 7s. 8d. Relief of poor on r. £451, 9s. 8d.; cas. £5, 16s. 1d. ; med, 
r. £27; exp. £62, 10s, Gd.; total, £546, 16s. 3d. The par. sch. was in 1841 
united with the academy, forming one institution ; salary for both £65; attend. 
in 1837 at these two schools, 120. Assembly school, attend. 54. Society’s 
school, attend. 46. Two other schools, attend. 152. Nairn gave the title of 
Baron in the Scottish Peerage to the ancient family of Nairn; and the title 
afterwards diverged to a younger branch of the ducal family of Athole. The 
peerage was created in 1681, attainted in 1746, restored in 1824, and has been 
dormant since the death of William, sixth Lord, in 1837. It is said to be 
represented by the Baroness Keith, of Banheath and Stonehaven Marischal. 
Nairn unites with Inverness, Forres, and Fortrose, in returning an M.P. 
Constituency in 1851-2, 103. 


* Vide ante, p. 546. 
+ The heroine of the song, “ Ah, Chloris, could I now but sit!” was a daughter of 
this family ; and a bower is pointed out in the neighbouring woods as the place where 
Duncan Forbes of Culloden, author of the song, held his interviews with that young 
lady, with whom he was deeply in love. It may also be mentioned, that the mother 
of Mr. Henry Mackenzie, author of the Man of Feeling, was another daughter of the 
family.—Chambers’ Gazetteer, p. 804. 
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r GENERAL DESCRIPTION. 

- 

Tae Orkney and Shetland Isles form together one county, which sends 
a representative to the British Parliament. We shall consider first the 
Orkneys, and afterwards the more northern group of islands, called the 
Shetland Isles. 

The islands that compose the group, known to the ancients by the name 
of Orcades, and styled by the moderns the Orkney Islands, are situated 
between lat. 58° 47’ and 59° 20’ N., and 2° 4’ and 3° 25’ W., in the 
Northern Ocean, between the coast of Caithness and Shetland, from the 
former of which they are distant only about 4 and from the latter nearly 
20 leagues. Of those that are inhabited, some are so small as not to 
exceed a mile in length, whereas the Mainland or principal island extends 
to nearly 30 miles. They are separated from one another by portions 
of water denominated sounds, friths, ferries, some of which are only 1 mile 
broad, and others more than 5. Though thus closely connected together, 
the whole of them are of considerable extent; for from the S. W. to the 
N.E., the points farthest removed from each other, the distance is not 
less than 70 miles, and they are upwards of 40 in the other direction. 
The islands are sixty-seven in number, twenty-eight of which are in- 
habited ; the remaining thirty-nine, known under the name of holms, are 
dedicated to the pasturing of a few cattle, sheep, or rabbits, and are in 
general too stall and too much exposed to the violence of the weather 
to be fit for human habitation. They have probably derived their general 
name from Cape Orchus, the ancient name for “Dunnet Head” in Caith- 
ness, and have come to be denominated “ Orkney Isles” or the “ Isles of 
Cape Orchus.” Or in Gaelic signifies a “ whale,” and innes an “ island.” 
These large animals are frequently seen there at present, and probably 


* The Sheriff, Commissary, and Admiralty Courts are held at Kirkwall and Ler- 
wick on Thursday. The Justice of Peace Small Debt Court is held at Kirkwall on 
the first Wednesday, and at Stromness on the last Tuesday of every month ; at Ler- 
wick on the first Wednesday, except in May, when first Tuesday. Places of meeting 
of Sheriff Small Debt Courts—At Stromness, four times a year; at St. Margaret's 
Hope, South Ronaldshay, three times ; and at Burravoe, in Shetland, twice in March 
and September. 
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were more frequently observed in ancient times, before they had become 
in so great a degree the prey of commercial nations. Pliny also gives the 
name of orcae to some species of huge marine animals. These islands, 
when compared with the barren wilds of some of the Shetland Isles to the 
north, or even with the lofty mountains and bleak marshy plains of 
Sutherland, assume upon the whole a favourable appearance, The 
surface of the whole of them follows, in general, the inclination of the 
surface of the greater part of the north of Scotland, being lofty towards 
the west and declining towards the cast. It is not improbable, that at 
some remote period these islands have been joined to the mainland of 
Scotland, of the county of Caithness; and it is no difficult matter to 
account for their separation, and the territory being broken into small 


parts or islands. We have already remarked, that in Caithness there are 


many caverns on the coast. These are formed by the violent action of 
the waves of the sea, upon the soft strata which it finds in some places. 
In this way the sea cuts mines very far into the land; and undoubtedly, 


in the course of ages, has in this way cut off large portions of the con- — 


tinent, and thereby formed many of the isles which diversify the face 
of the ocean. 

The Shetland or Zetland Islands, compose an archipelago of about 
thirty islands, 50 m. N.N.E. of Orkney, mostly between lat. 59° 51’ and 


60° 50’ N., and long. 0° 44’ and 1° 44’ W., 180 miles S.E. of the Faroe 


group, and 210 miles W. of Bergen in Norway. They have been well 
described as “ the skeleton of a departed country.” The principal islands 
in Orkney, are Pomona or Mainland, South Ronaldshay, Hoy, Flotta, 
Gramsay, Eday, Ronsay, Sanda, Shapinshay, Stronsay, and Westray. 
Ageregate area, 600 sq. m., or 384,000 acres, of which about 84,000 are 
under culture. The Mainland of Shetland in 8. W. comprises about half 
the area (5388 sq. m. in all), and more than half the entire pop., together 
with Lerwick and Sealloway, the only towns in the group. Other 
islands are Yell; Unst; Fetlar; Whalsey; Bressay; E. and W. Barra; 
Papa Stour; Foula, the most northerly (and conjectured to be the Ultima 
Thule of the ancients), and Fair Island, intermediate between Shetland 
and Orkney. 

The western division of Pomona, Eday, and a part of Westray and 
South Ronaldshay, are the only parts of the group which can be considered 
hilly. The hill of Hoy rises 1600 feet above the sea. The general 
surface of the rest is low and undulating, in some instances green or 
cultivated to a considerable extent, especially along the shores; but in 
general they present a monotonous surface of heath or coarse pasture, 
here and there interspersed with spots of cultivated land, destitute of 
trees, or even of tall shrubs, except in the gardens of a few gentlemen 
in the neighbourhood of Kirkwall. The coasts are often indented by 
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_ spacious and secure havens, where the largest ships may anchor; some- 
times they slope gradually to the water, but often they are girt with 
stupendous cliffs, especially where exposed to the fury of the Western 
Ocean. The mixture of fantastic precipices, with basins of transparent 
water, produces a highly picturesque effect, though in this respect the 
Orkneys are far inferior to the Shetland Islands. 
_ “Tn this remote and singular group of islands,” say the Measrs. 
Chambers, ‘nature appears in her wildest dress. Everywhere are seen 
barren and leafless mountains ; rocks piled upon rocks, affording in their 
hollow deeps, lodgments for water; woodless tracts, the haunt of wild 
mountain sheep, and the prospect being closed around by a tempestuous 
ocean. By the action of the sea upon the coast, scenery is formed of 
the most sublime description. In the island of Papa-Stour, there are 
numerous romantic caverns produced by this cause. On the E. of this 
island a high insulated rock is perforated through and through, and as we 
~ endeavoured with a boat to trace through a frightful gloom its various 
sinuosities, a break of daylight suddenly rushes through an irregular 
opening, made from the summit of the crag, which serves to light up the 
entrance to a dark and yaulted den, through which the ripples of the 
swelling-tide, in their passage through it, are converted by an echo into 
low and distant murmurs. On the N.W. of the island, Lyra Skerry, 
Fulgae Skerry, and other insulated rocks and stacks, rise boldly out of 
the sea, richly clothed on their summits with stripes of green turf, but 
presenting perpendicular sides and entrances into dark caverns, that re- 
semble the vaulted arches of some Gothic crypt.” Shetland like Orkney, 
has neither forest, grove, nor coppice; and in regard to even shrubbery, 
is barer than the naked Oreadian group. 

The whole of the Orkneys, with the exception of a small part of Po- 
mona, consist of flags, schist, and sandstone, similar to those of Caithness, 
which closely correspond with them in external aspect, the ground sloping 
to E.* In Shetland secondary rocks are rare, and the larger portion of 


* “he busy sea-port town of Stromness,” says Hugh Miller, “ forms that special 
centre, in this northern archipelago, from which the structure of the entire group can 
be most advantageously studied. The geology of the Orkneys, like that of Caithness, 
owes its chief interest to the immense development which it exhibits of one formation 
—the lower old red sandstone, and to the extraordinary abundance of its vertebrate 
remains. It is not too much to affirm, that in the comparatively small portion which 
this cluster of islands contains of the third part of a system, regarded only a few 
years ago as the least fossiliferous in the geologic scale, there are more fossil fish 
enclosed than in every other geologic system in England, Scotland, and Wales, from 
the coal measures to the chalk inclusive. Orkney is emphatically to the geologist, 
What a juvenile Shetland poetess designates her country, in challenging for it a 
standing independent of the “ Land of Cakes”—a “Land of Fish ;” and were the 
trade once fairly opened up, could supply with ichthyolites, by the ton and the 
shipload, the museums of the world. Its various deposits, with all their strange 
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the land consists of gneiss, associated with other primary strata, or broken 
through by granite and sienite. “There is no portion of the British 
Empire,” say the Messrs. Andersons, “where the natural products have 
been longer or are better known than in Orkney. The Rev. George Low 
of Birsay, at the instigation of Sir Joseph Banks and Mr. Pennant, early 
laid the foundation in his ‘Fauna Oreadensis,’ on which the superstruc- 
ture has been completed by the labours of Dr. Wallace, Dr. P. Neil, and 
Dr. Traill, and latterly of our friend, the Rev. Charles Clouston and his: 
associates, the members of the Orkney Natural History Society. Mr. 
Hugh Miller's “ Footprints of the Creator,” or the Asterolepis of Stromness 
may also be added to this interesting list of local authorities. The 
Anagallis tenella grows in tufts in wet meadows; Cakile maritima on sea 
shores, particularly in Sanday. Centaurea nigra, though common else- 
where, is rare here, growing only in Westray, so far as we know. 
Cochlearia danica, and C. grenlandica, common, especially in Stromness. 
Epilobium angustifolium, Trambland in Rousay. Primula elatior, along 
with P. veris, Aikerness in Evie. Senecio vicosus in Firth, Harray, &e. 
Thlaspi arvense, Scapay. Veronica anagallis, ditches at Scar, Sanday. 
The whole flora amounts now to 610 species, of which 133 are seaweeds — 
a most beautiful tribe of plants, and which here occur of the largest sizes 
and most varied colours. The only Orkney plant new to Britain is 
Chara aspera, and the most beautiful and peculiar species, are Primula 
scotica, Scilla verna, Dryas octopetula, and Rhodiola rosea, exclusive 
however of the true alpine plants of the Wardhill in Hoy. The land 
and water birds of Orkney are likewise exceedingly numerous and in- 
teresting, and Mr. Forbes, schoolmaster in South Ronaldshay, is the 
person of all others to whom the practical ornithologist should apply for 
information as to their habits and localities.” 

“Many very curious Arctic birds,” observes Miss Sinclair, “ stray over 
to this country; and I have seen one most beautiful snow owl, which had 
been killed in this neighbourhood, as large as an eagle, and the colour of 
a swandown muff. Eider ducks are very abundant; and eagles so very 
destructive, that 5s. a-head used to be given for shooting them. Swans 
appear in great flocks during spring. Of course all the breeds here must 
live on the ground, having neither hedges nor trees in which to form a 


colony; but the plovers and other unambitious kinds make themselves’ 


quite at home. I am told the crows build their nests of fish bones as a 
substitute for sticks, which shows a great deal of genius, equal to that of 
the Greenlanders, who form their houses of whalebone.” 


organisms, have been uptilted from the bottom against a granitic axis, rather moro 
than 6 miles in length by about a mile in breadth, which forms the great backbone 
of the western district of Pomona; and on this granitic axis, fast jammed in between 
a steep hill and the sea, stands the town of Stromness.” 
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__ In these islands the south-west wind is most prevalent; and as it comes 
_ from the mountainous tract of the West Highlands, brings, as might be 
expected, not only the most frequent but the heaviest rains; and also 
_ raises the tides, through the whole shores, to their greatest elevation. 
From the south-east, too, the winds are very frequent, and sometimes 
-eyen stormy. In the spring, summer, and harvest months, while these 
winds prevail, the weather is sometimes dry and cold, sometimes damp, 
and not unfrequently thick, dark, and foggy; and when this last kind of 
weather continues for any time, it seldom fails to have a manifest effect in 
depressing the animal spirits, and generating colds, coughs, sore throats, 
and similar complaints, that are the effects of such a state of the atmo- 
sphere. On the other hand, the north-west, north, and north-east winds, 
bring for the most part cold, dry, wholesome weather ; and in the same 
degree that the others relax and sink, these brace and elevate the animal 
system. The east and west winds are neither remarkable for their strength 
nor their long continuance ; nor indeed are they marked with any striking 
peculiarity. Seldom do calms, for any length of time, prevail here; and 
the winds, from whatever quarter they blow, and in whatever season, are 
seldom or never tempestuous, but often loud and strong, and this cir- 
cumstance has an evident tendency to render the climate salubrious. 
Through the whole islands rain falls in considerable quantity ; but on 
the west coast, on account of its superior height, by far the greatest 
quantity falls. During the winter, when in other parts of the kingdom, 
the land is locked up in frost, and deep buried in snow, rains more com- 
monly preyail here, and are either so constant or recur so soon, that they 
render it inconvenient to travel either by land or water; and besides 
‘drenching the cultivated fields, and hurting the roots of the grass, intro- 
duce diseases among sheep, horses, and black cattle. Snows are neither 
so frequent nor in such quantity; but they come with considerable 
violence, and generally from the north-west and south-east quarter of 
_ the heavens; and though what falls in the course of a year may not be 
much short of the quantity in other northern districts, it continues only 
_a few days at a time on the surface of the earth, owing perhaps not only 
to the greater warmth, but also to the vapours that are constantly rising 
from the sea, and floating in the atmosphere. A peculiarity of the 
climate, with respect to the season of snow and hail, merits some atten- 
tion. Some parts of the month of June, which in Britain is well known 
to be of a pleasant and genial warmth, is here not only often colder than 
the preceding months, but almost as much so as any winter month, For 
about two weeks, and even sometimes more, about the middle of that 
month, the wind blows from the north, strong and piercing, accompanied 
with snow and hail showers, which drive domestic animals to seek shelter ; 
clothe the fields with a dreary aspect, by checking the progress of the 
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young plants, and blasting their buds and their blossoms; and to a_ 


stranger would seem to threaten the islands with famine. As soon as 
that period is past, the wind veers round, warm showers succeed, which 
revive the tender herbage, that now recovers its former bloom and yer- 
dure; the whole tribe of animals again rejoice, and the heart of the hus- 
bandman is gladdened with the prospect of future plenty. The cause of 


this extreme and seemingly unnatural cold, evidently is the dissolving of 


the immense fields of ice in the northern ocean, which happens at that 
season, and the consequent evaporation, About eighty years ago, the 
north wind wafted over the ocean what went by the name of the black 
snow, which at the time struck the inhabitants with terror and astonish- 
ment. It was afterwards known, that an eruption of Mount Heela, in 
Iceland, had at that time occurred; and it is propable, that this snow 
had derived its hue from the smoke sent forth by the voleano, or by 
the combustion of the substances consumed by the melted matter which 
it cast forth. Tt is known that the ashes cast forth by Etna and Vesu- 
vius have been carried by the winds to the banks of the Nile. Thunder 
and lightning are seldom observed here in summer, even in the hottest 
weather, but most commonly in winter; not indeed when the tempera- 
ture is mild and the sky serene, but when the elements are in com- 
motion. Notwithstanding these irregularities, the climate possessess one 
quality superior to what is found in more fayoured countries. As the 
islands stretch far to the north, it might have been expected they 
would have experienced all the inconveniences that arise from the ex- 
tremities of heat and cold that are felt under the same parallel, in 
either the Old or the New Continent. This however is by no means 
the case; for while the inhabitants of Hudson’s Bay and St. Petersburgh 
are alternately panting with heat, or shivering with cold, the inhabitants 
of the Orkneys enjoy a temperature comparatively mild and moderate. 
In proof of this it may be observed, that the medium heat, as appears by 
the springs, amounts to 45°; and the whole range betwixt the extremes 
of the cold in winter and heat in summer, is from 25 to 75° of Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer. The range of the barometer is 3 inches. Henee the few 
epidemical disorders which occur as the consequence of extremes of tem- 
perature, the good health and vigour which the people often enjoy to an 
advanced age, and the instances that are sometimes met with of longevity. 

For one part of the year, the night is nearly as fit as the day for enter- 
ing the harbours; for so far do the islands extend to the N., and such is 


the effect of having no land immediately beyond them, that the twilight is_ 


in general so bright for two months in the summer, as to enable a person, 
with the ordinary powers of vision, to read in the house at midnight with 
the utmost facility. In winter, indeed, the sun is only four hours above 
the horizon; but neither does the darkness, even at that season, either 


ae 
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much retard or endanger the entrance of ships, or their sailing among 
these islands; for the moon, from the reflection of the water, shines with 
‘such an uncommon degree of splendour, that not only the little islands, 
but even the rocks and tides, are almost as conspicuous in the night as 
in the day. But even in the long nights, and when the moon does not 
shine, light from a different source seasonably arises to facilitate navigation, 
by dispelling the darkness that would otherwise overspread these coasts, 
‘This is the aurora borealis, which appears with greater splendour than in 
‘most other regions; for during the harvest, winter, and spring months, 
they arise almost every unclouded night, and often shine with the most 
magnificent brillianey. 

The Orkneys contain almost every variety of soil; and these varieties 
are so intermixed, that scarce any one farm is in this respect uniform. 
The soil is in general of no great depth, and a considerable proportion 
of the surface consists of a mossy texture, mixed with other materials. 
All the soils are thin or shallow, being seldom more than 1 or 2 feet in 
depth, without any intervening strata; but with few exceptions they are 
uncommonly fertile. ‘The rocks on which the soil rests, and which in 
many places are so soft and friable as to break before the plough, seem by 
their decomposition to prove fayourable to vegetation, or to afford food 
for plants. The strata, consisting of mixtures of clay, sandstone, and 
limestone, appear mixed with a considerable quantity of bituminous mat- 
ter, which in all probability gives much assistance to vegetation. 

In Shetland the soil is often a deep moss with a sandy bottom; some- 
times the moss or peat is only about a foot deep over a stratum of clay. 

Farms are generally small, few having more than 10 acres of arable 
land, and many not nearly so much. Agriculture is considered, parti- 
cularly in Shetland, of subordinate importance, and though a good deal 
improved is still very backward.* In Shetland most part of the ground 


* “Various peculiar burdens, the chief of which were scat, wattle, sheep-penny, 
and ox-penny, occasioned till a recent date not a little vexation, but are now consoli- 
dated into one due, which varies from 4d. to Is. 6d. per merk. Scat is supposed to be a 
land-tax formerly payable to the crown of Norway, and by a decision of the Court of 
Session in 1829, was converted into a feu, and rendered exigible, not only as before 
from lands in tillage, but also from lands not in cultivation. Wattle was originally a 
contribution, in Popish times, to an emissary of the Bishop of Orkney and Shetland, 
a woman of great pretensions to ascetic sanctity, who promised her dupes temporal 
abundance, in compensation of their small gratuity ; and being detected by the Earls 
of Orkney to have become a regular payment to her, it was introduced to their ren- 
tals, and has ever since been exacted. The ow and shkeep-penny is variously said to 
have originally been an imposition of Earl Patrick Stewart, for maintaining his 
workmen while building the Castle of Scalloway, and a voluntary contribution made 
to the Earl of Bothwell, when he touched at Shetland on his flight to Norway. The 
teinds are represented as a severe burden upon occupiers of land, and are distributed 
into such kinds, and exacted in such forms, as to press heavily upon industry ; and 


while the peculiar burdens were fully exigible, the two classes of imposts would, but 
2% 
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is turned over with the spade, but in Orkney ploughs are in pretty general 
use, Oats and bear, or bigg (hordeum hexastichon), are the only white 
crops cultivated ; and except on a few improved farms, they follow each 
other alternately, so long as the land will bear any thing, which it does 
for a very long time when well manured with sea weed. The barley 
of Orkney is a great deal more abundant and of a much better quality 
than could have been anticipated; and besides supplying the home 
demand, considerable quantities are exported. Potatoes are cultivated in 
all the islands, and form an important part of the food of the people. 
Turnips have also been planted, and have suceeeded very well. The 
hardy, spirited little horses, known by the name of shelties, are bred in 
Shetland, and are exported in considerable numbers. The stock kept in 
the islands is estimated at from 10,000 to 12,000; they are never housed, 
nor receive any food except what they gather for themselves. Some of 
them are exceedingly well proportioned, active, and strong for their size,* 
The horses of Orkney are in inferior estimation. Cattle very small, some- 
times not weighing more than from 35 to 40 Ibs. a quarter; they are 
shagey and not well shaped, but they are hardy, feed easily, and when 
fattened, their beef is fine and tender. The stock in both islands is sup- 
posed to amount to about 45,000 head, The native sheep are of the small 
dun-faced breed ; they yield short wool, which, though generally soft and 
fine, is sometimes as hairy as that of a goat. Recently the blackfaced and 
Cheviot breeds, and even pure merinos, have been introduced into 
Orkney with considerable success. The stock in both groups of islands 
is believed to exceed 135,000. A small breed of swine is very abundant; 
they roam at large and are not a little destructive.} Rabbits are abundant 


for the profit of the fisheries, have at an early period occasioned a great part of the 
lands to be relinquished as worse than a mere nominal possession, and to fall into the 
hands of the superior.”’—Fll. Gaz., vol. ii. p. 660. 

* “When well fed from an early age,’ says Miss Sinclair, “the ponies grow 
nearly to the height of a donkey; but some years ago Mr. Hay reared a perfectly 
well formed pony, which measured only twenty-six inches high; not so tall as a 
moderately sized hobby horse. I have heard sportsmen talk in praise of a horse that 
would canter round a cabbage leaf; but here was one literally capable of doing so. 
The very largest men ride these tiny little creatures at full speed, looking from a dis- 
tance as if they had merely hooked on a pair of additional legs, being scarcely raised 
a foot off the ground, and yet racing rapidly along.” 

t “ The hogs, like all the other domestic animals of Shetland, are small and pecu- 
liar, Their colour is dunnish white, brown, or black; their bones are small, and 
their ears erect and pointed; their nose is singularly strong; their back is much 
arched, and displays a curved hedge of stiff erect bristles; their size is not much 
larger than that of terriers ; and their habits are hardy, active, and mischievous, ren- 
dering them a race of miniature wild boars. They are everywhere reared through- 
out the islands ; and though very numerous, might, with little trouble and much profit, 
be considerably multiplied. They run loose on the commons during summer; and as 
soon as the potatoes are reaped, are admitted within the enclosures, to dig up and 
turn down at pleasure ; and somewhat aided by the shelties and the sheep, they work 
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in both islands, but particularly in the Orkneys—as many as 36,000 skins 
having been exported in a single season from the port of Stromness. 
Fowls are plentiful, and large quantities of eggs are exported from 
Orkney.* 

The valued rent in 1674 was £57,786 Scots. The annual value of 
real property as assessed in 1815, £20,938; in Shetland in 1843, £16,449. 
Rent per acre in Orkney in 1810-11, 83d.; in 1842-3, 1s. 63d,; in 
Shetland in 1810-11, 3d.; in 1842-5, 74d. The average of the fiar prices 
from 1844 to 1850, inclusive, were — bear (360 Ibs.), 15s, 9$d.;  oat- 
meal, 12s. 83d.; malt (140 Ibs.), 18s. 74d. 

The fisheries in Orkney and Shetland are however the grand object 
of pursuit. The islands are periodically visited by vast shoals of herrings, 
while the surrounding bays and seas are uniformly well supplied with cod 
and other species of white fish. Divitiae eis sunt a mari, ab omni parte 
summa piscandi conunoditate objecta.| Brassey Sound, in Shetland, has 
always been one of the principal stations of the Dutch herring fishers ; 
but the fishery there is now principally carried on by the islanders. The 
produce is very various, the exports of herrings from the Orkneys fluc- 
tuating from about 18,000 to 30,000 barrels. During the year ending 
5th January, 1850, 3740 barrels of herrings, and 46,5124 ewt. of cod, 
were cured in Shetland; but the herring “take” is occasionally much 
more considerable. About 100,000 lobsters are supposed to be annually 
shipped from the Orkneys for London. Vessels from British ports, 
bound for the northern whale fishery, mostly touch at Orkney or Shet- 
land; and besides taking on board supplies of provisions, usually com- 
plete their crews with seamen belonging to the islands, whom they put 
on shore on their way back. 

Rye straw grown in Orkney has been found pretty well fitted to 
serve as a substitute for the straw used in Italian plait; and the ma- 
nufacture of this straw into plait was carried on for several years to a 
considerable extent, and with tolerable success ; but latterly it has 
declined. Kelp, though comparatively unprofitable, continues to be pro- 
duced. Woollen stockings and gloves, sometimes of extraordinary fine- 
ness, are exported from Shetland. 

The exports of all produce in Orkney from farms, manufactories, 
fisheries, &c., amounted in 1833, to £60,114; and in 1848, to £57,108, 
2s. In 1849, the registered tonnage at the ports of Orkney and Shet- 
land was 6685; and in 1850 the gross amount of customs received was 


not a little hayoo upon the turf and stone fences, and often inflict serious damage upon 
the labours of the husbandman. The carcase of the hog is said to weigh from 60 to 
100 Ibs.; and the pork is generally lean and of very delicate flavour.”—Full. Gaz., 
yol. ii. p. 661. 

* See M‘Culloch’s Account of the British Empire, vol. i. p. 316, 

+ Buch., lib. i. § 50. 
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£1037. A steam boat plies weekly between Leith and the Orkney and 
Shetland Islands—from Leith on Fridays, and from Kirkwall on Tues- 
days. ‘A few years ago,” Messrs. Fullerton informs us, “one of the 
chief merchants of Lerwick, the owner of upwards of twenty vessels, 
became so embarrassed by the detention of his letters, that he sailed to 
Edinburgh to inquire for them in person; and even when there, he could 
obtain them only by legally proving his identity, and surmounting other 
serious difficulties.” 

The people of these remote islands being of Scandinavian and not 
Celtic origin, neither the Gaelic dress nor language has ever prevailed 
amongst them. They use the phrases thou and thee, like the English 
of the seventeenth century. They are low in stature, small featured, 
unrobust, symmetrically formed, light, nimble, and generally fair haired, 
They possess much hardihood and power of physical endurance; and they 
are ageregately versatile and lively, fitful, and fond of alternate excite- 
ment and repose. They are fond of music, dancing, and parties of plea- 
sure; but they know little of refinement in their amusements; and happily 
have of late years been considerably reclaimed from their habits of mental 
dissipation. ‘Tea drinking,” says Miss Sinclair, ‘amounts here almost 
to an absolute yice, and the Shetlanders must positively establish a toast- 
and-water society immediately. About £25,000 worth of Bohea is an- 
nually entered at the custom-house in Lerwick, besides which a great 
quantity is smuggled by Dutch fishing boats.” The cottages of the 
poorer ranks are, in general, miserable hoyels, affording accommodation 
in winter to cows and fowls, as well as to the family. Owing to the 
scarcity or exhaustion of the moss, the want of fuel is in some islands 
very severely felt. On the whole, however, the moral condition of the 
country is much better than would be generally conjectured, and the 
inhabitants are decidedly better off than those of the Outer Hebrides, 
being comparatively industrious, civilized, well clothed and well fed, 
Bearmeal, oatmeal, fish and potatoes, constitute their food. 

The population in 1851 was 62,313, of whom 27,257 were males, and 
35,056 females. Inhab. houses, 11,362; uninhab. ditto, 322; building, 
23. In 1849 on p. r. 1626; cas. 274; ins. or fat. 67; orph. or des. 29. 
Assess. £698, Os. 93d.; other sources, £1736, 8s. 5d,; total, £2434, 9s. 
5d, Relief of poor on r. £1803, 14s. 5d. ; cas. £194, 15s. 61d. ; med. r. 
£130, 6s. ld.; exp. £269, 2s. 113d.; total, £2397, 18s. 113d. In the 
tables of criminal offenders for 1849, reported by her Majesty’s Advocate 
for Scotland, of fourteen offenders, one could neither read nor write, and 
the remainder could only read, or read and write imperfectly. The 
assessments in Orkney in 1851 for prisons was 7s. 44d., and for rogue 
money 6s. 5d. per £100 Scots of valued rent. In Shetland, for rogue 
money and prisons, 9d. per merk land. 
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These islands are divided into forty parishes ;* and in 1837 there were 

twenty-nine parish schools, twenty-six of which were attended by 1049 
scholars ; and 117 private schools, ninety-eight of which were attended by 
3768 scholars. 

Mrs. Brunton, authoress of Self-Control, Discipline, &e., Dr. Traill, 
Professor of Medical Jurisprudence in Edinburgh, and Malcolm Laing, 
the historian, were natives of Orkney. 

The county town is Kirkwall. The other chief towns are Stromness 
and Lerwick in Shetland. 

The Orkney Islands abound in the signifieant remains of the Picts or 
other primitive people, in the shape of rude subterranean and other struc- 
tures, and in the emblems of Druidie worship. Of the latter, none have 
aequired such celebrity in the estimation of antiquaries as the Stones of 
Stennis, being the remains of an ancientsplace of assembly or temple, 

_ second only to the stupendous monuments on Salisbury Plain. 

_ Kirkwall joins with Wick, Cromarty, Dingwall, Dornoch, and Tain, in 
the return ofan M.P. The county also returns a member. Constituency 
in 1851-2, 651. “ Though the two archipelagos,” says Fullarton, “ have 
long been nominally one county or stewartry, Shetland, till the passing of 
the Reform Bill, had no vote for a member of Parliament, and occupied 
the anomalous position of being part of the united kingdom, and yet lying 
beyond the pale of the British Constitution. Even the Reform Bill has 
yery doubtfully invested it with the franchise. On account of the regular 
line of post between Orkney and Shetland being by way of Leith, and of 
the former having communication with less frequency and facility than 
with the southern counties of Scotland, the Shetland poll-books, at the 
first election in which it acted, could not, even though a powerful steamer 
was employed to carry them, be brought to Kirkwall within the time 
specified by the Act, and delay, doubt, debate, and rioting, were the 
result.” + 

In the middle ages these-islands helonged to Norway, but in 1468 were 
annexed to the Scottish Crown, and formed an Earldom, They were 
examined by Agricola, a.D. 84. 

See the History of the Orkney Islands, condensed from the best authori- 
ties by the writer of an able article on the subject in the Edinburgh 
Encyclopwdia; and see Orkneyinga Saga; Torfoei Arcadensium Historia ; 
Brand’s Brief Description of Orkney; Wallace’s Description of Orkney ; 
M‘Kenzie’s Grievances of Orkney ; Fea on the Fisheries of Orkney ; Groat’s 
Thoughts on Orkney ; Low's Fauna Orcadensis ; Tour through Orkney and 
Shetland, by Patrick Neil; Edmondston’s View of the Shetland Isles ; 


* Orkney and Shetland were late in embracing the tenets of Christianity—the first 
missionary of note being Magnus, in the thirteenth century, till which time pagan 
usages prevailed. + Full. Gaz., vol. ii. p. 462. 
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Barry’s History of Orkney; Peterkin’s Rentals and Notes on Orkney ; 
Jamieson’s Mineralogical Travels ; Fleming in Shirreff’s Agricultural Sur- 
vey of Shetland; and Dr. Hibbert’s Account of Shetland. 


— 


UNITED PARISHES OF BIRSAY AND HARRAY*—A united par. in N.W. 
of Mainland of Orkney, Birsay being bounded N. and W, by the sea, and 
Harray lying to 8. of Birsay, having the Loch of Stennis on W., measuring 7} 
m. by 5. Coast bold and rocky. Headlands—Brough of Birsay, Marwick Head, 
and Costa Head. Six lakes and two or three small burns. Surface by no 
means mountainous, the hills being covered with heath and moor grasses, which 
feed the cattle in summer; and the lands forming what is called the Earldom 
of Birsay, containing the greatest quantity of corn land in the county, and so 
fertile as to bear comparison witlf many more fayoured localities in the south. 
Harray contains two lakes, and the character of the district is wet and swampy. 
Area of Birsay about 16,000 imperial acres—of which 1000 are lochs, 2200 
under the plough, 2800 in field pasture, 3000 commonty easily improyable, 3000 
improvable, and the remainder mosses and hill tops. Area of Harray about 
7500 imperial acres —of which 1000 are under the plough, 1500 in field pas- 
ture, 2000 improvable commonty, and the remainder mosses and hill sides. 
Rental of Birsay about £1225, and of Harray about £830. Valued rent of 
Birsay, £3239, 15s. 8d. ; of Harray, £1703, 2s.114d.¢ Heritors of Birsay fifty- 
four, of whom forty-six are resident, and farm the whole or a portion of their own 
lands. Rental of eight non-resident, £815; of forty-six resident, £410. Tenants 
about 170. Resident landlords and tenants are very much on an equality, in both 
Birsay and Harray, in point of accommodations and mode of living, as well as in 
education and information. Heritors of Harray eighty-eight, of whom eighty are 
resident, and farm the whole or a portion of their own lands. Rental of eight non- 
resident, £150; of eighty resident, £680. There are twenty-seven tenants. Ave- 
rage rent, £7 to£8. Average extent of land about 9 acres of arable, and from two 
to three times as much meadow and pasture. In both parishes, with very few 
exceptions, the tenants are tenants at will. Until five or six years ago, scarcely 
a furrow had been added, for more than two hundred years, to the arable land in 
either parish. Within that period above 400 acres have been brought under the 
plough in Birsay, and 200 in Harray. On the larger farms turnips and sown 
grasses are cultivated with success, and crosses between the Orkney cattle and 
the short horns are reared. Produce of bear, according to the statements of the 
smaller tenants, from 7 to 10 barrels of 20 stones imperial, and of oats from 8 to 
12 barrels of 15 stones imperial each, per imperial acre, The dung is applied 
chiefly to the grain crop. About equal quantities of oats and bear are grown. 
The houses of the smaller tenants are wretched — ill built, ill lighted, and often 


* Presb. of Cairston— Synod of Orkney. Patron, Earl of Zetland. P.T. Kirkwall. 

+ A comparison of the valued and the actual rents of Birsay and Harray with those 
of other parishes in other districts, would indicate a much higher state of agriculture 
in 1674 than at the present day. While improyements were going on elsewhere, 
Orkney had been asleep. 
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extremely dirty. Nearest market town, Kirkwall, 20 miles distant. There are 
no manufactures. About 150 women in Birsay and as many in Harray live by 
straw plaiting, by which they may earn a shilling a week; yet this they prefer, 
with the liberty of working or idling as they please, to the wages of regular 
service. Birsay Palace, the ancient residence of the Earls of Orkney, which 
is situated on the sea shore, was remodelled by Earl Robert Stewart, natural 
brother to Queen Mary, in imitation of Holyrood House; and though quite in 
tuins, has still a magnificent appearance. Birsay and Harray, though separate 
_ parishes quoad civilia, have from the earliest times been united under one 

ministry. Par. ch. in Birsay, sit. 565; in Harray, sit. 450; glb. £21; stip. 
£218, 6s. 8d.* Birsay Free ch. attend. on 30th March, 1851, 338; Sab. schs. 
105. Harray and Sandwick Free ch. attend. about 300; Sab. schs. about 50. 
U. O. S. ch. at Birsay, sit. 470; attend. 80th March, 1851, 313—less than 
an average attend.; Sab. schs. 40. Cong. ch. in Harray, attend. 60.¢ Pop. in 
“1841, 2406; in 1851, of Birsay, 1749, and of Harray, 750; total, 2499. The 
inhabitants are polite to strangers; full of curiosity; fond of gossipping; dis- 
trustful, suspicious, yet easily misled; very lax in their notions of morality and 
in their practice ; addicted to low vices and petty acts of mischief; and opposed 
to all changes that require additional exertion. In 1841 on p.r. 52, Expen- 
diture, £13. In 1849 on p. r. 30; cas. 1; ins. or fat. 1. Money received, £40, 
19s. 94d. Relief of poor on r. £24, 11s. 1d.; cas. Is.; exp, £4, 1s. ; total, £28, 
13s. ld. Par. schm. salary £26. . 


_ UNITED PARISHES OF BRESSAY, BURRA, AND QUARFF§— Bressay is 
one of the Shetland islands, and with Burra, House, Noss, and other smaller 
islands, constitutes a parish. Bressay is 4} m.long and 2} broad, lying on 8. E. 
corner of the Mainland, yielding good pasturage; peat for fuel, with which it 
supplies Lerwick; and slates, which are extensively used throughout Shetland. 
Bressay Sound separates it from Lerwick, and is much resorted to by the 


* © he differences in matters connected with religion have been productive, and 
are productive of incalculable evil, by preventing union for purposes of public uti- 
lity. There are in the two parishes upwards of 200 communicants belonging to the 
Established Church. There is, especially in Birsay, a large number of persons well 
advanced in life, who are not in connection with any body of Christians, aud who 
assign as the reason the variety of religious opinions. There are in these parishes, 
Original Seceders, United Presbyterians, Free Churchmen, Independents, and lately 
a Mormenite.”— Note by the Rev. Dr. Traill, 1852. 

+ This is more properly a home missionary station, having a number of week-day 
stations throughout the island, at which the gospel is preached, and religious tracts 
distributed. There are about cleven of these week-day stations, at which the pastor 
preaches statedly or occasionally; some of them 8 miles, and some of them 4 and 5 
miles away from Harray.”—Note by Clergyman. 

+ “Six years average attendance during the year at the parish school, 85; do. at the 
three General Assembly's schools, 120; at the Society’s school in Harray, 87; do. 
reported as in attendance at six adventure schools in Birsay, 123; do.. at two ad- 
yenture schools in Harray, 39. There are two Free Church schools in Birsay and 
one in Harray. Most of the children attend school for only about three months in 
the year. In Birsay, children from six to fourteen, both ages included, 355; in 
Harray, do., 151."—Note by the Rev, Dr. Traill, 1852. 4 

-£ Presb. of Lerwick—Synod of Shetland. Patron, Earlof Zetland. P.'T. Lerwick, 
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numerous crafts employed in the herring and whale fisheries, and by all vessels 


trading with Lerwick, and has often afforded shelter to ships of war. “The 
south passage,” says Edmondston, “is the one at which vessels of a large draught 
of water enter and go out. Nearly at the middle, where there is a rock, the 
harbour narrows, but it widens again into a deep bay. On account of this rock, 
vessels almost always moor between the middle and the south end, where indeed 
there is ample accommodation for a great number. The north passage is very 
narrow, and a rapid tide runs through it; nor are there in it, even at spring 
tides, more than 18 feet of water at its deepest point. There is no dry harbour 
at Lerwick, as the water does not fall above 7 or 8 feet ; but small sloops unload 
during fine weather at the wharfs. Bressay Sound frequently affords shelter to 
men-of-war, and at a small expense might be rendered a most useful station to 
our North Sea cruisers. In 1653 the English fleet, consisting of ninety-four 
men-of-war, under the orders of Admiral Deans and Monk, lay some days in 
Bressay Sound ; and in 1665 another fleet, under the Earl of Sandwich, consist- 
ing of ninety-two sail of men-of-war, spent some time in the same harbour.” 
A good harbour at Aithova. Coast of Bressay and Noss rocky. The Holm of 
Noss, 500 feet long and 170 broad, rises abruptly from the sea in the form of a 
perpendicular cliff, 160 feet in height, at which elevation is suspended by ropes a 
tamed wooden trough or cradle, as a means of communication betwixt the holm 
and the island.* Par. ch. sit. 365; glb. £11; stip. £153, 6s. 8d. Parliamentary 
ch. at Quarff, sit. 300; attend. on 30th March, 1851, 154; Sab. schs. 27. Bap. 
ch. attend. 90; Sab. schs. 30. Pop. in 1841, 1798. In 1849 on p. r. 41; cas, 
7. Money received, £25, 18s. 34d. Relief of poor on r. £18, 19s, 9$d.; cas. 
£3, 13s. 103d. ; med. r. £1, 16s. 8d.; exp. £7, 7s. 1d.; total, £31, 17s. 5d. A 
parish school and several private schools; yet in 1841 it was stated in New 
Stat. Ac.,t that ‘not more than twenty or thirty are capable of the smallest 
epistolary correspondence.” 


PARISH OF CROSS AND BURNESS {—In the island of Sanday, one of the 


Orkneys,§ comprising island of North Ronaldshay. Rental of parishes of Cross 


* “The temptation of getting access to the numberless eggs and young of the sea 
fowl which whiten the surface of the Holm, joined to the promised reward of a cow, 
induced a hardy and adventurous fowler, about two centuries ago, to seale the cliff of 
the Holm, and establish a connection by ropes with the neighbouring main island. 
Having driven two stakes into the rock, and fastened his ropes, the desperate man 
was entreated to avail himself of the communication thus established in returning 
across the gulf, but this he refused to do; and in attempting to descend the way he 
had climbed, he fell, and perished by his fool-hardiness. We will not spoil the in- 
terest the tourist will feel in ascertaining on the spot the method whereby the commu- 
nication was afterwards completed, and the cradle lowered down on its cordage for 
the transport of the little stock of sheep which now tenant the Holm, by describing 
the process.” —A nderson’s Guide, p. 740. 

+ “ Shetland,’ p. 18. 

+ Presb. of North Isles—Synod of Orkney. Patron, E.of Zetland. P.'T. Kirkwall. 

§ One of the most considerable of the northern division of the Orkney islands, 2} 
m. 8. of North Ronaldshay. Its length is about 12 miles, but its mean breadth is not 
more than a mile and a half. With the exception of a ridge of about 250 or 300 feet 
high, at its western side, the isle is extremely flat. It has a light sandy soil, which 
is remarkably fertile; and it is much better cultivated than any other Orkney island. 
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C and Burness, and of island of Ronaldshay,* about £1800. Three heritors of 

£100 Scots valued rent. The lobster, herring, and cod fisheries, afford con- 
siderable employment. Par. ch. glb. £19; stip. £210; attend. at Cross, 50 to 
60; at Burness, 40 to 50; Sab. schs. at Cross, 12; at Burness, 10. A parlia- 
mentary ch, in North Ronaldshay, Free ch. attend. on 30th March, 1851, 420; 
Sab. schs. 160. Free ch. in North Ronaldshay, attend. 180; Sab. schs, 80. 
Pop. in 1841, 1464. In 1849 on p. r. 50; cas. 2; ins. or fat. 8. Money recd. 
£51. Relief of poor on r. £40, 18s. 24d.; cas. 2s. 6d.; med. r. £3, 2s. 6d. ; exp. 
‘£6, 11s. 4d.; total, £50,14s.63d. Par. schm. salary in Sanday £46; attend. 
42; female school, attend. 24. Society school in North Ronaldshay, attend. 74. 


_ PARISH OF DELTING +— An extensive hilly and barren parish, occupying 
the whole of the Mainland N. of Olanafrith and Deal Voes, but so intersected 
by arms of the sea, that its dimensions and figure cannot be specified. Ac- 
cording to Edmondston, it is 10 m. long and 8 broad. Muckle Roe and Little 
Roe islands, and the islets of Brother Isle, Fishholm, and Bigga, also belong to 
parish, The chief harbours are, St. Magnus Bay, Altha Frith, Bustavoe, South 
Voeter, and Sulemboe. Pop. chiefly dependant on the ling and cod fisheries, but 
along the coast some little cultivation. No wood. Two parish chs., sit. 1130; 
lb, £10; stip. £151, Is. 6d. Free ch. attend. on 30th March, 1851, 90; Sab. 
sch. 12. Moss Bank U. P. ch. attend. on 30th March, 1851, 230; Sab. schs. 
30. Pop. in 1841, 2019. In 1849 on p. r. 43; eas. 11; ins. or fat. 3; orph. 
or des, 1. Money recd. £104, 5s. 113d. Relief of poor onr. £74, 1s. 103d.; cas. 
£4, 15s. 33d. ; med. r. £16, 5s. 11d.; exp. £10, 8s. 3d.; total, £105, 11s. 4d. 
Par. schm. salary £25, 13s. 33d. ; attend. in 1837, 35. General Assembly school, 
attend. 24. Two other schools. 


PARISH OF DUNROSSNESS+—Forming a peninsula at the §. extremity of 
Shetland Mainland, and terminating in Sumburgh.§ It includes the parishes of 


The recent erection of a lighthouse on the Start Point, has diminished the number of 
shipwrecks of late years. The principal harbours are Kettletoft, on the south-east, 
and Otterswick, on the north-east side of the island, opposite to each other, and both 
pretty safe and commodious. Between Kettletoft and Papa Sound, in Stronsay, a 
distance of 7 miles, is the great herring fishing station of the northern Orcadian 
islands. On the promontory of Elsness, which overlooks Papa Sound, are upwards of 
twenty vitrified cairns, supposed by Dr. Hibbert to have been signal stations of the 
Norsemen, for communicating with their fleets in the sound. A remarkable isolated 
mass of granite or gneiss, about fourteen tons in weight, lies on the sandstone flag for- 
mation, near the church of Burness. 

* The most northerly of the Orkney group, except Fair Isle. It is separated on 
the south from Sanday by the Frith of North Ronaldshay, which is from 2 to 6 
miles broad. The island, which is a low and fertile spot, and produces good crops 
of oats and bear, is about 2 miles long and 1 broad. The shores are high and 
rocky. Area, about 4 square miles. Pop. 481. A beacon, on its southern promontory, 
is in lat. 59° 20’ N., and long. 2° 26’ W. , 

+ Presb. of Olanafrith—Synod of Shetland. Patron, Earl of Zetland. P.T. Lerwick. 

* Presb. of Lerwick—Synod of Shetland. Patron, Earl of Zetland. P.T. Lerwick. 

§ Lat. 59° 51’ N., and long. 1° 16° W. A lighthonse elevated 300 feet, with a fixed 
light. ‘ In the Roust of Sumburgh there is a considerable fishery for the Gadus car- 
bonarius, or coal fish, called here the seethe, elsewhere the enddie ; and their young, 
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Sandwick and Conningsburgh, and the Fair Island is attached to it. Quendal 
Bay, in the mouth of which is Cross Island, indents its point. The other creeks 
are West Voe, Grutness, and Aith’s Voe. The district is partly arable, and 


produces bear and black oats. The flag ship of the Spanish Armada was 


wrecked here in 1588, and the crew murdered on the Fair Island, the Duke 
of Medina Celi escaping to Quendal on the Mainland, where he resided for 
some time, and ultimately returned through France to Old Spain. Three 
heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. Par. ch. sit. 858; glib. £8; stip. £208, 6s, 


8d. Unap. tnds. £69, 8s.4d. A parliamentary ch. at Sandwick, attend. 410, — 


Free ch. in Conningsburgh, attend. on 30th March, 1851, 300; Sab. schs. 95, 
Bap. ch. attend. 160; Sab. schs. 90. W. Meth. ch. attend. on 30th March, 
1851— morning, 160; evening, 320, Pop..in 1841, 4494. In 1849 on p, r. 
124; cas. 2; ins. or fat. 3; orph. or des, 18. Money recd. £134, 19s. 03d. 
Relief of poor on r. £106, 4s. 103d.; cas. 10s. 4d.; med. r. £2, 2s. 3d.; exp, 
£10, 17s.; total, £119, 14s. 53d. Par. schm. salary £25, 13s. 3d.; attend. in 
1837, 54, Society school, attend, 24, 


PARISH OF EVIE AND RENDALL*—A mountainous and pastoral par. in the 
N. extremity of the Mainland of Orkney, 12 m. long by 5} broad. It includes 
island of Gairsay. Six heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. Par. ch. sit. 498; 
glb. £50; stip. £154, 6s. 10d. Cong. ch. in district of Rendall, attend, 150; 
Sabbath schs. 24. Pop. in 1841, 1518. In 1849 on p. r. 49; ins. or fat. 2. 
Money received, £50, 12s. 9d. Relief of poor on r. £45, 14s, 114d. ; med. r. 
£2, 2s. Gd.; exp, £8, Lis. 8d.; total, £56, 9s. 13d. Par. schm, salary £30 — 
£4, 6s. 8d. of which is however paid to a teacher in island of Gairsay ; attend. 
in 1837, 38. Three other schools, attend, 151. 

PARISH OF FETLAR AND NORTH YELLt+—Fetlar is one of the most 
northern of the Shetlands (60° 34’ N, lat.), separated from North Yell (between 
60° 37’, and 60° 43’) by a sound about 2m. broad. Area of par. about 30,000 
ac., not more than 2000 of which is cultivated. Fetlar has however some fer- 
tile valleys. Its southern shores consist of a ridge of gneiss, succeeded, between 


which enter the bays in myriads (while the full grown fish sport among the most 
tumultuous waves), are known under the name of sil/ocks. The seethe, which, from 
the size of an inch, sometimes attains the length of 3 feet, is caught by hand lines, 
baited with haddock or shell fish ; and our proximity to land is announced, in good 
weather, by the appearance of numerous boats fishing for them and for cod. Although 
the fry of the coal fish, in general, frequent retired bays, yet their favourite resort is 
often among the constant floods and eddies, near sunken rocks and bars, that are 
alternately covered and laid bare by the waves; and the small fry appear to covet 
the security of thick plantations of sea-ware, within the shelter of which they are 
screened from the keen look-out of their natural enemies of the feathered race. As 
remarked by Dr. Hibbert, ‘ There is probably no sight more impressive to the stran- 
ger who first visits the shores of Zetland, than to observe, on a serene day, when the 
Waters are perfectly transparent and undisturbed, the multitudes of busy shoals, 
wholly consisting of the fry of the coal fish, that nature’s full and unsparing hand 
has directed to every harbour and inlet? ”—Anderson’s uide, pp. 724, 725. 

* Presb. of Kirkwall—Synod of Orkney. Patron, Earl of Zetland. P.'T. Kirkwall, 

t+ Presb. of Burrayoe—Synod of Shetland, Patron, Earl of Zetland. PT. Lerwick. 
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Urie and the Bay of Tresta, by a broad belt of alternating beds of serpentine, 
diallage rock, micaceous schist, and chlorite schist, to the north of which rises 
the high serpentine vord, or Wardhill of Fetlar, which is in like manner 
flanked on the farther side with a similar succession of rocky beds, intermixed 
with talcose schist, and exhibiting occasionally a conglomerate structure. 

Yell presents a heavy and cheerless aspect. Two nearly parallel ridges of 
gneiss rocks, of almost uniform outline, and only from 200 to 400 feet, traverse 
it nearly from end to end, sloping gradually toward the shores, and in some 

_ places connected by transverse ridges running from east to west. Almost the 
whole soil is moss, occasionally, yet seldom, mixed with clay or sand. Agricul- 
ture is in a miserable condition. Only about 4000 acres are enclosed, probably 
not above 1000 are at any time under culture, and the spade is the only im- 
plement of tillage. The island, however, “is an excellent fishing station ; 
and from the days of George Buchanan, has been noted for its booths or small 
warerooms, filled with all sorts of yendible articles, now chiefly imported from 
Scotland, but anciently from Hamburgh and Bremen. In the troubled sea of 
Yell Sound, and the vicinity of its little holms or islets, distinguished for their 
fine succulent pastures, and as the breeding places of the tern, parasitic gull, 
and eider duck, herring shoals and swarms of young sillocks are always to be 
seen; and perhaps the tourist may witness the pursuit and capture of a drove of 
*ca’ing whales,’ as the Delphinos deductor is styled in Shetland, which ocea- 
sionally appear off these coasts, in a gregarious assemblage of from 100 to 500 
atatime. Their seizure is always attended with great excitement and cruelty ; 
and although the blubber affords a rich prize to the captors, nothing can better 
display the debased state of the husbandry in some of these north isles, than 
the fact, that the carcases of the whales are in general allowed to remain 
untouched, tainting the air, until they are completely devoured by the gulls 
and crows.”* The antiquities are some Picts’ houses, or circular burghs, and 
nearly a score of shapeless ruins, or faint vestiges of ancient chapels. 

Par. chs. in Fetlar and North Yell, at which there is service every alternate 
Sab. ; glb. £9; stip. £180. Free ch. attend. 200; Sab. schs. 70, during sum- 
mer. A small W. Meth. ch. Pop. in 1841, 1745. In 1549 on p.r. 16; cas. 
25. Money received, £34, 15s. 33d. Relief of poor on r, £19, 12s. 7}, ; cas. 
£14, 5s. 14d.; exp. £1, 13s. 9d.; total, £35, 11s. 53d. Par. school is in Yell; 
salary, £25, 13s. 4d.; attend. in 1837, 64. Society’s school, attend. 91, There 
are two or three other schools. 


PARISH OF FIRTH AND STENNIS t—On the Mainland of Orkney, 17 m. 
long by 8 broad, having in its centre the Lake of Stennis, which is nearly 
divided in two by a narrow shallow, which can be passed over by a sort of 
causeway of large stones, and has also a tidal communication with the sea, 50 
narrow as to be spanned by a bridge called the Bridge of Waith. and which 
connects the parishes of Stennis and Stromness. On its W. side, and near the 
kirk, are the well known “ Standing Stones,’” which are only paralleled by those 
of Stonehenge. Some of these are single, standing erect in the earth. Others 


* Guide to the Highlands, p. 742. : in 
+ Presb. of Cairston—Synod of Orkney. Patron, Earl of Zetland. P.T. Kirkwall. 
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describe particular figures; but the greatest number form a large circle, sur- 
rounded by a ditch. At first they probably consisted of about 37; but some 
are either entirely prostrate, or have nothing but mere stumps remaining 
where they formerly stood. ‘ All the stones are of the common schist of the 
country, and covered over with long lichens, which, like ‘ hoary locks, proclaim 
their lengthened years;’ and their distance from one another indicates that 
they were never intended for pillars to support other horizontal stones, like the 
trilithons of Stonehenge. Similar pillars, or standing stones, are to be found 
in various parts of the country; and in the immediate neighbourhood are some 
tumuli of a remarkable size, and several other remains of antiquity.”* The 
bay of Firth is sheltered on all sides but E. by its heathy hills, with the little 
island of Damsay, and the Holm in its peaceful bosom. The residence of Mrs, 
Stewart of Burness attracts the eye, near a small yill. called Phin’s Town, at 
W. side of the bay, ‘The dykes by the road are covered with our most superb 
indigenous flower, the Digitalis purpurea ; the Trientalis ewropeea grows in 
a valley over the hills, west of the road; the Valeriana officinalis grows ina 
burn west of the road, and south of the church, as well as in some other places; 
and various species of rose, willow, &c. are so abundant, as to tempt a botanist 
to make a pedestrian excursion through these steep banks, which are inacces- 
sible in any vehicle.”+ Two heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. Two par. 
chs.; glb, £23; stip. £156, 14s. 10d. Firth Free ch., attend. from 200 to 
272; Sab. schs. 30. Stennis Free ch., attend. on 30th March 1851, 163; Sab. 
schs. 30. There is also an U. P. ch. Pop. in 1841, 1167. In 1841 on p.r. 
about 20; expenditure about £9. In 1849 on p. r. 25; cas. 1; ins. or fat. 2; 
orph. or des. 1. Money received, £40. Relief of poor on r. £30, 19s. 1d.; cas. 
10s.; med. r. £1, 14s. 8d.; exp. £3, 4s. 7d.; total, £36, 8s. 4d. Par. schm. 
salary £26; attend. in 1837, 45. Two other schools, attend. 85. 


UNITED PARISHES OF HOLME AND PAPLAY}—Lying on Holme Sound, 
a beautiful Frith on 8. coast of Pomona, leading from the open sea to Scapa 
Flow and Stromness, 9 m. long by 2 broad, and producing barley and oats more 
than sufficient for inhabitants. The island of Lambholme, in middle of the 
Sound, belongs to parish, Two heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. Par. ch. 
glib, £4; stip, £157, 1s. 6d. Pop. in 1841, 866. In 1849 on p. r. 27; ins. or 
fat.1. Money received, £16. Relief of poor on r. £12, 10s.; exp. £3; total, 
£15, 10s. Par. schm. salary £25, 13s. 34d. 

UNITED PARISHES OF HOY AND GREMSAY §—Hoy occupies the N. part 
of the island of Hoy, which lies 2} m. 8. of Stromness, and with the island of 
Gremsay, constitutes the parish, It is 9} m. long and nearly 6 broad, and 
contains the highest land in Orkney, being generally mountainous and pastoral, 
the Ward Hill rising nearly 1400 feet. Along the shore are patches of rich 
verdure, but peat and clay, the former black, wet, and spongy, predominates. 
From the house of Melsetter to the romantic fishing hamlet of Rackwick, is an 


* See Anderson’s Guide, p. 701. t Anderson’s Guide, p. 698. 
} Presb. of Kirkwall—Synod of Orkney. Patron, Earl of Zetland. P.T. Kirkwall. 
§ Presb. of Cairston—Synod of Orkney. Patron, Earl of Zetland. P.T. Stromness. 
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_ uninterrupted series of stupendous rock scenery, which is continued round to 


Hoymouth. The Old Man of Hoy is a singular pillar of rock, quite insulated, 
with arches beneath, and standing prominently out from the adjacent rocks. 


“ See Hoy’s Old Man, whose summit bare 
Pierces the dark blue fields of air. 
Based in the sea, his fearful form 
Glooms like the spirit of the storm— 
An ocean Babel, rent and worn 
By time and tide—all wild and lorn; 
A giant that hath warr’d with heaven; 
Whose ruin’d sealp seems thunder riven; 
Whose form the misty spray doth shroud ; 
Whose head the dark and hovering cloud ; 
Around his dread and louring mass 
In sailing swarms the sea-fowl pass; 
But when the night cloud o’er the sea 
Hangs like a sable canopy, 
And when the flying storm doth scourge 
Around his base the rushing surge, 
Swift to his airy clefts they soar, 
And sleep amid the tempest’s roar ; 
Or with its howling round his peak, 
Mingle their drear and dreamy shriek.” 


There are a variety of alpine plants on the hills, and among them some 
delightful valleys, intersected with rivulets, whose banks are decked with 
flowers, or sheltered by shrubs. “ The botanist,” say the Messrs. Andersons, 
“ will rejoice to find on the descent to the burn of Berridale, abundance of the 
Vaccinium myrtillus ; in several places quantities of the Empetrum nigrum, 
the Juniperis communis, and Nartheciwm ossifragum, and the Hypericum 
elodes, growing down in the valley. The top of the Ward Hill is about 2 
miles farther east, with a very easy ascent on the side next Berridale; but the 
botanist should take a little excursion up the Green of Gair, and the fissure on 


the north side of the hill above it, caused apparently by a whin dike; or along 


the rocks which encircle the mountain from that eastward, called the Hammers, 
where he will find the Dryas octopetala, Rhodiola rosea, Saxifraga opposi- 
tifolia, S. hypnoides, Silene acaulis, Solidayo virgaurea ; and there, or in his 
way to the “ Dwarfie Stone,” he may gather the Lycopodium armotinum, 
L. alpinum, L. clavatum, L. selaginoides, L. selago; and as Dr. Neill says, 
whole acres of Svirpus pauciflorus. Between this rocky precipitous belt, which 
is about half way up, and the top, the hill has a more gentle slope, which is 
covered with Arbutus alpina, A. uva-ursi, Azealea procumbens, and at the 
very top, Lichen frigidus is plentiful.”* The only object of curiosity in Hoy, 
is the celebrated Dwarf or Dwarjie Stone. This stone measures 52 feet in 
length, 16} in breadth, and 7 feet 5 inches in height. Human ingenuity and 
perseverance at some early period has excavated the mass and rendered it a 
species of dwelling. It is entered by a small doorway, and is divided into three 
distinct apartments; in one end there is a small room, and in the other there 


* See Anderson’s Guide, p. 707. 
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is an apartment with a bed, 5 feet 8 inches long and 2 broad ; and in the middle 
part there is an area, where there has been a fireplace, and a hole at the top 
to let out the smoke. This very strange memorial of an age long since past, 
is the object of a variety of traditionary legends. 

Two par. chs., glb. £8; stip. £158, 6s. 8d. Pop. in 1841, 547. In 1849 on 
p- 1. 17; ins. or fat. 2. Money recd. £14, 15s. 6d. Relief of poor on r. £12, 4s. ; 
exp. £3; total, £15, 4s. Par. sch. in Hoy, and a Society school in Gremsay, 
Weekly communication by steam is maintained with Leith. 


PARISH OF KIREWALL AND ST. OLA*—A united par. on the Mainland of 
Orkney, comprehending the town of Kirkwall, and a district of country around 
it, stretching from sea to sea, and measuring between 4and5m.sq. An inden- 
tation of Scalpa Flow penetrates the southern side of the parish, and a similar 
inlet, called Kirkwall Bay, is protruded on the north side, directly opposite it. 
Betwixt the heads of the two inlets, the distance is just 2 miles; and from 
one to the other, the land partakes of the character of a strath. The rest of the 
parish is hilly, and of a pastoral character—the low grounds, and especially the 
territory round Kirkwall, being arable, and by proper manuring and working, 
yielding good crops of bigg and oats. About 1650 arable ac., producing a rental 
of about £1150. Four heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. The burgh of 
Kirkwall, the capital of Orkney, is fraught with objects of great interest. It 
stands on a bay, on N. E. side of the Mainland, 26 m. N. N. E. of John 0’ 
Groats, in lat. 58° 59’ 2” N., and long. 2° 57’ 2” W., and consists chiefly of 
one street, about 1 mile long, with antique houses, built of stone. The most 
conspicuous edifice is the cathedral of St. Magnus,t a fine Gothic pile, founded 


* Presb. of Kirkwall —Synod of Orkney. Patron, Town-Council. P.T. Kirkwall. 

t “ The effect of the massy and regularly formed columns,” says Lord Teignmouth, 
“is imposing, The nave is covered with monumental inscriptions, commemorating 
magistrates and other principal inhabitants of Orkney; and a few stone coffins are 
scattered about. The partial gleams of day admitted through the small discoloured 
windows which line the aisles, half choked with grass, augment the sepulchral ap- 
pearance of this portion of the cathedral. The original design of its builder, pushed 
beyond its scope by the culpable negligence of its present guardians, would incur the 
censure of those who object to the usual gloomy character of Gothic minsters, desig- 
nating them rather as mausoleums of dead men than as temples of the living God. 
But if we regard the nave as the vestibule of the choir, through which we pass from 
the restless scenes of this world to the peaceful sanctuary of another, assuredly the 
records of human mortality, and the scrolls which teach us to live and to die, are by 
no means inappropriate appendages of its hallowed architecture, nor has the epithet 
‘religious’ been ill applied to the ‘ dim light’ by which we peruse them. The choir, 
the only remnant of choral architecture which has survived the Reformation in Scot- 
land, is kept with much care. It is furnished with stalls, and adorned by a very 
elegant east window. The service of the kirk is regularly performed in it every 
Sunday. The expenses of the repairs of the cathedral are defrayed partly by the 
Exchequer, and partly by a bequest of a pious individual, for that particular purpose, 
called in Scotland a mortification. The present state of the cathedral at Kirkwall 
confirms the well authenticated fact, that the tide of devastation which overthrew 
the ancient establishments of Scotland at the Reformation, spent its fury ere it had 
reached Orkney; and the prejudice against Episcopacy is said to be less violent here 
than in other parts of Scotland.” 
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_ in the twelfth century, with a modern tower and spire 140 feet in height. Its 
choir is used as the par. ch., and it contains many monuments of Scandinavian 
-worthies. On either side of it are the ruins of the castle of the Earls of 
Orkney, and of the Bishop’s Palace, in which latter Haco, King of Norway, died 
in 1263 ; and opposite it are the remains of the King’s Castle. Principal modern 
buildings are the townhall, jail, assembly rooms ; and there is a museum, gram- 
mar school, libraries, and a custom house. It has some manufactures of linen 
and straw plait, with an export trade in fish, beef, butter, tallow, hides, skins, 
oil, feathers, linen goods, and some corn. There are branches of the Commer- 

cial and National Banks, several friendly societies, and a total abstinence 
society, with in 1851, 2200 adults and 50 juvenile members. The total gross 

amount of customs received in 1850 was £652. Average of such from 1845 to 

- 1850, £976. Tonnage of vessels registered on 31st December 1850—sailing 

vessels under 50 tons, 573; above 50 tons, 2994. Steamers under 5() tons, 29. 
Tonnage that entered and cleared coastwise (including repeated voyages), be- 
tween 31st December 1849 and 31st December 1850—sailing vessels, inwards, 
9085; outwards, 7064. Steamers, inwards, 19,328; outwards, 19,328. Ton- 
nage of vessels that entered and cleared from and to the colonies (including 
repeated voyages), between 31st December 1849 and 31st December 1850— 

outwards, British, 253. ‘Tonnage of vessels that entered and cleared from and to 
foreign parts, between 31st December 1549 and 31st December 1850—inwards, 
British, 247; foreign, 350; outwards, British, 99; foreign, 272. There is a 
regular communication by steamers with Leith, Aberdeen, Wick, and Lerwick, 
and a fair for fourteen days in August, at which the principal mercantile busi- 
ness of Orkney is transacted. The burgh is governed hy twelve councillors, 
who elect a provost and two bailies. Municipal constituency in 1851, 84. 
Corporation revenue in 1850-51, £59, 3s. 1ld. Pop. of burgh in 1851, 3331; 
males, 1374; females, 1957. Inhab. houses, 456; uninhab. ditto, 9; building, 

5, Kirkwall unites with Wick, Cromarty, Dingwall, Dornoch, and Tain, in 
returning an M.P. Constituency in 1851-2, 111. 

Par. ch. is collegiate ; sit. 835; glb. of first charge, £42; of second charge, 
£25; stip. of each minister, £155, 6s. 7d. A Chapel of Ease was erected some 
few years ago. Free ch. attend. on 30th March, 1851 —forenoon, 378; after- 
noon, 425; Sab. schs. 92. U.P. ch, attend. 1400; Sab. schs. 400. U..0. 8. 
ch. attend. 75 to 85; Sab. schs. 30, Cong. ch. attend. on 30th March, 1851— 
morning, 75; afternoon, 78 ; evening, 430; Sab. schs. 20. Pop. of par. in 
1841, 3599. In 1849 on p.r. 81; cas. 12; ins. or fat. 3; orph. or des, 3. 
Money received, £204, 2s. 5d. Relief of poor on r. £122, 10s, 9d. ; cas. £36, 
11s.; exp. £18, 12s. 9d.; total, £177, 14s. 6d. Par. or burgh school, attend. 
in 1837, 80. ‘Twelve private schools, attend. 476. Dr. Traill, Professor of 
Medical Jurisprudence in the University of Edinburgh, and Malcolm Laing, 
the historian, were born at Kirkwall. 


PARISH OF LADY*— Occupying the N.E. limb of the island of Sanday, and 
comprehending 8 sq. miles. The soil is productive, and about two-thirds are 


* Presb. of North Isles—Synod of Orkney. Patron, Earl of Zetland. P. 
Kirkwall. 
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reclaimed and either in pasture or tillage. The gross rental is stated in the 


New Stat. Ac. to have been in 1841, £2203.* Par. ch, glb. £4, 8s.; stip. 


£158, 6s. 8d. There is an U.P. ch., attend. 550; Sab, schs, 190. Pop. in 
1841, 909. In 1849 on p. r. 52; cas, 4; orph. or des. 3. Money reed. £25, 5s. 
Relief of poor on r, £20, 3s. 53d.; cas. £1, 15s.; med, r. £3, 17s.; exp. £4; 
total, £29, 15s, 54d. There are two private schools, 


PARISH OF LERWICE t— On the Mainland of Shetland, stretching about 
6 m. along the coast of Bressay Sound, by about 1 mile in breadth. Surface 
rocky and mountainous. The arable land lies in spots along the sea shore, the 


soil of which is light and sandy, but fertile and productive. The real rent of 


parish was stated in 1841 to be £4200.[ In 1849-50, 3633 barrels of herrings 
were cured ; 476 boats were employing 1755 men and boys, 23 coopers, 477 
gutters, 56 labourers; in all, 2311 hands. There is only one heritor of £100 
Seots valued rent. The burgh of Lerwick, and chief town of the Shetland Isles, 
with a population in 1851 of 2904, lies on Bressay Sound, 21 m. N.N.E. of 
Sumburgh Head. Ranged along the shore are a number of white houses, roofed 
with a blue rough sandstone slate, but disposed with the utmost irregularity, 
“ The number of shops in the town, and the groups of sailors of all nations 
engaged in their small purchases, gives it an unusually lively appearance. It 
boasts no kind of manufactory except one for straw plait, and Shetland hose 
and other woollen stuffs, which are daily becoming more and more valuable; 
and no publie buildings except one, which serves as a townhouse, court of 
justice, masonic lodge and prison, to which may be added the parish kirk and 
dissenting mecting-house. Provisions are here abundant, and about one-half 
of their price in Scotland; and the great boast of the inhabitants of Lerwick 
is its vegetables, and especially its esculent roots and artichokes.”§ The 
harbour is capacious, and it is defended by a citadel called Fort Charlotte, 
mounted with twelve guns, In the vicinity of the burgh are two Danish castles. 
Customs revenue in 1850, £365; average from 1845 to 1850, £333. Tonnage 
of registered vessels on 31st December, 1850—sailing vessels under fifty tons, 
1263; above fifty tons, 962; average tonnage from 1545 to 1850, 2183. Ton- 
nage of vessels that entered and cleared coastwise (including repeated voyages), 
between 31st December, 1949, and 31st December, 1850 — Sailing vessels, 
inwards, 9747; outwards, 8092. Steamers, inwards, 9724; outwards, 9724. 
Tonnage of vessels that entered and cleared from and to foreign ports, between 
31st December, 1849, and 31st December, 1850— inwards, British, 851; foreign, 
264; outwards, British, 842; foreign, 710. 

Par. ch, stip. £113, 17s. 9d. U.P. ch. attend. on 30th March, 1851 —fore- 
noon, 129; evening, 292; Sab. schs. 128. W. Meth. chs.—Vidland chapel, 60 ; 
Whalsay chapel, 80; Whalsay Sab. sch. 23. Cong. ch. attend. 250 to 300; 
Sab. schs. 103. There is also a Free ch. Pop. in 1841, 3284. In 1841 on 
p.r. 105; expenditure, £116. In 1849 on p.r. 128; cas. 82; ins, or fat. 1. 


* New Stat. Ac., “ Orkney, p. 147. 

t+ Presb. of Lerwick—Synod of Shetland. Patron, Earl of Zetland. T. P. Lerwick. 
| New Stat. Ac., “ Shetland,” p. 3. 

§ Anderzon’s Guide, p. 738. 
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Assess. £423, Os. 92d.; other sources, £4, 12s. 6d.; total, £427, 13s. 33d. 
Relief of poor on r. £289, 18s. 8d.; cas. £85, 15s. 8d.; med. r. £30; exp. £39, 
6s.6d.; total, £445,0s.10d. Four schools, at two of which attend. in 1837, 69. 


PARISH OF NESTING*—On E. side of the Mainland of Shetland, com- 
prising the abrogated parochial divisions of Lunnesting, Whalsay,t and the 
Skerries.{ Nesting is of a peninsular character with Catfirth Voe on S. The 
principal headlands are — Railsburgh, Eswick, Stavaness, and Lunnanness. 
About 1000 acres are arable. Average rent of farms, £5; highest, £13, 10s. 
Only one heritor of £100 Scots valued rent. There are four par. chs., attend. 
in all about 700; Sab. schs, about 150. Pop. in 1841, 2294. In 1849 on p. r. 
60; cas. 9; ins. or fat. 1. Money recd. £46, 18s. 74d. Relief of poor on r. 
£27, 19s. 11d.; cas. £3, 1s. 9d.; med. r. £5; exp. £15, 14s.; total, £51, 15s. 
8d. Par. schm. salary £25, 13s. 3d.; attend. in 1837, 40. Occasional private 
schools; but in New Stat. Ac. it is stated, that ‘“ Education is in this parish 
at the lowest ebb.” § 


PARISH OF NORTHMAVEN ||—Occupying a peninsulated tract of land on 
N. W. of the Mainland of Shetland, and united to par. of Delting by a narrow 
isthmus, 100 yards broad at high water, 20 m. long by 12 broad. A number of 
islets belong to parish—Eagleshay, Gunister, Stennis, Gluss, Lanund, &c. A 
small peninsula, called Feideland, forms N. extremity of parish, On W. side 
of the isthmus is Islesburgh Voe, a part of St. Magnus Bay; and on E. side is 
Hagraseter Voe. From this narrow neck of land the ground rises; the chief 
hill being Rona’s Hill,f about 2000 feet above the level of the sea. The shore 
around the parish is nearly perpendicular,** but intersected by many voes or 


* Presb. of Olnafirth—Synod of Shetland. Patron, Earl of Zetland. P.T. Lerwick. 

+ Whalsay island lies 3 miles E. of Lunnesting; length, N. E. to 8. W. 5} miles ; 
extreme breadth, 2 miles. Shores are rocky and deeply indented. Soil among the 
most productive in Shetland. 

+ The Out Skerries are three islets in the extreme E. of Shetland, 10 m. S. E. of 
Fetlar, each about 1 m. in length; pop. mostly employed in ling fishing. 

§ “Shetland,” p. 55. 

|| Presb. of Burravoe—Synod of Shetland. Patron, Earlof Zetland. P.T. Lerwick. 

@ See Dr. Edmondston’s View of the Shetland Islands. On the summit of the hill is 
arude antique structure, surmounted by a pyramidal tower of small stones, called the 
Watch House. The hill abounds with alpine plants. In the district near at hand 
there is a chain of deep circular Jakes, which, when the sun shines bright, reflect on 
their bosom every one of the rugged and dreary crags by which they are surrounded ; 
sky, rocks, and heath, limiting the horizon on all sides. 

** “Tslets, holms, stacks, and solitary rock pillars, form an almost continuous cordon 
round the parish, and at all times, but especially in a storm, render its coast grandly 
picturesque. The chief of them, for size and pasture, are Lamba, Eagleshay, Nibon 
and Gunister. Among the most remarkable, are a rock which rises sheer up on all 
sides, and at a few miles distance has the appearance of a ship with all her sails set ; 
two very high and quite inaccessible pillars in its vicinity, on which the larger kind 
of cormorants nestle in alternate years ; and a rock, called the Maiden Skerry, whose 
summit has never been trodden by man, and affords undisturbed nestling ground to 
the largest, or black backed gulls. The west coast of the parish consists, in several 
places, of stupendously high crags, which seem to have been rather rent aut abraded 

vA 
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inlets of the sea, which afford safe harbours for the fishing boats.* Area of 
parish about 60,000 acres, of which about 5000 may be said to be in tillage. 
The farms are here called “rooms,” and are mere scattered pendicles. The 
gross amount of raw produce in 1841 was stated, in New Stat. Ac.,f as £8430, 
of which £3560 were the produce of the fisheries, and £3000 grain. Two 
heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. Par. ch. sit. 583; glb. £15; stip. £158, 
6s. 7d. W. Meth. ch. sit. 208; attend. 200; Sab. schs. 50. There is also a 
Cong. ch. sit. 160. Pop. in 1841, 2504. In 1849 on p.r. 57; cas. 10; ins. or 
fat. 3. Money recd. £97, 5s. 10d. Relief of poor on r. £30, 9s. 2d.; cas. 
£1, 10s. 9d.; med. r. £20, 17s. 4d.; exp. £7, 4s.; total, £60, 1s. 3d. Par. 
schm. salary £25, 13s. 4d.; attend. in 1837, 42. Society’s school, attend. 20. 
Two or three occasional private schools during the winter. 


PARISH OF ORPHIR{—A maritime par. of the Orkneys, comprising a part 
of the Mainland, extending about 8 m. along Scalpa Flow by a breadth of from 
2 to 3 m., comprehending island of Cava. The district is wild and pastoral—a 
few places near the coast having a rich loam mixed with stones. The E. 
district is covered with large peat mosses, in accordance with the name of 
Orphir, which is supposed to be derived from yarfo, or ‘“ fire-land,” a species 
of fuel earth. The bay of Houton is protected by an islet at the entrance, and 
forms a safe harbour. Five heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. Par. ch.§ 
glb. £12; stip. £158, 6s. 7d. There is also a Free ch. Pop. in 1841, 1064. 
In 1849 on p. r. 13; cas. 1; ins. or fat. 2. Money recd. £12, 8s. 9d. Relief 
of poor on r. £10, 13s. 9d.; cas. 5; exp. £2, 2s. 11d.; total, £13, 1s. 8d. Par. 
schm, salary £26 ; attend. in 1837, 57. Two private schools. Ruins of eccle- 
siastical edifices, barrows, and tumuli throughout the parish. 


PARISH OF RONALDSHAY (SOUTH) AND BURRAY||—A united parish in 
Orkney composed of these islands {—of the inhabited islands of Swona, Hunda, 
and Pentland Skerries, and of the uninhabited island of Glimsholm. Surface 
estimated at 18 sq.m. The land is pretty level, and the soil generally fertile, 
presenting a much richer and more generally cultivated appearance than 


by storm and billow, than torn by volcano or upheaved by earthquake.”—Full. Gaz., 
vol. ii. p. 454. 

* To the naturalist, view hunter, and commercial gentleman, studious of knowing 
the arcana of the Haaf, or deep sea fishing, the north-western portions of the main- 
land, consisting of the parishes of Aisthing, Walls, Sandness, and Northmayen, 
present many objects deserving of a visit. At Aithness, Soulam Voe, Stennis, Hills- 
wick, Feideland, Vementry Island, and many other places, the cod, ling, and tusk 
fisheries have been pursued for a very long period ; and in ancient times, from the Ist 
of May to the Ist of August, vessels freighted with goods, in exchange for fish, were _ 
constantly arriving from Hamburg, Lubeck, Bremen, and Denmark, and latterly 
from Scotland and England.”—Anderson’s Guide, p. 745. 

+ “Shetland,” p. 79. 

+ Presb. of Cairston— Synod of Orkney. Patron, Earl of Zetland. P.T. Kirkwall. 

§ About 2 miles S.E. of the church is a curiously formed skerry, called the Barrel 
of Butter, well known to seamen. 

|| Presb. of Kirkwall — Synod of Orkney. Patron, Earl of Zetland. P.T. Kirkwall. 

§| The most southerly of the group, lying opposite Duncansby Head, at east entrance 
of the Pentland Frith. 
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perhaps any equal extent of Oreadian ground. Three heritors of £100 Scots 
valued rent. South Ronaldshay is the great station for herring curing in the 
South Isles. St. Margaret's Hope on N., and Widewall on W., are well 
known and secure havens, the former having two Martello towers to defend it. 
The furious currents which wash the south extremity of the island abound with 
the finest cod fish. In 1844 there were 15,178} barrels of herrings cured in 
the South Isles. In 1849-50, there were only 5485 barrels; 300 boats, manned 
by 1357 men and boys; and employing in all 2026 hands. There is a village 
at the head of St. Margaret’s Hope, and a good inn. South Ronaldshay has 
some antiquities —the How of Hoxa, which has been a stronghold of some con- 
sequence ; remains of several Pictish houses; and on the top of a hill are some 
monumental stones. Two par. chs.; glb. £12, 6s. 8d.; stip. £202, Is. 3d., 
besides £7, 8s. 10d. vicarage tnds. U.P. ch. attend. 250; Sab. schs. 70. Pop. 
in 1841, 3194. In 1849 on p.r. 103; cas. 2; ins. or fat. 7; orph. or des. 2. 
Money recd. £128, 16s. 94d. Relief of poor on r. £105, 16s. 11}d.; cas. 7s. ; 
med.r. £4, 7s.; exp. £16, 14s. 10d.; total, £127, 5s. 93d. A parish and five 
other schools; attend. in 1837, 266. 


PARISH OF ROUSAY AND EAGLESHAY*—A united parish in Orkney, 
comprehending the islands of Rousay, Eagleshay, Weir, and Enhallow, with 
two small holms or uninhabited islets, all lying N. of, and at no great distance 
from the Mainland. The shores on W. of Rousay are rocky and precipitous, 
elsewhere low and sloping, and on its S. side is a tolerable inn. So mutually 
adjacent are its various parts, that the parish measured across land and sea, 
has an extreme length from E. to W. of only 63 m., and an extreme breadth of 
only 5. Some of the valleys in Rousay are picturesque. The burn of Trum- 
bland deserves a visit from the botanist; but the camp of Jupiter Fring will 
disappoint the antiquary. There are several safe harbours for shipping, and 
the fisheries are a great source of employment. Real rental of par. in 1841, 
£1530.+ Four heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. Two par. chs.; glb. £9; 
stip. £157, 18s. 1d. Rousay and Eagleshay Free ch. attend. 250; Sab. schs. 
50. U.P. ch. attend. 220; Sab. schs. 130. Pop. in 1841, 1294. In 1849 on 
p.r. 43; ins. or fat. 5. Money recd. £34, 14s. Relief of poor on r. £31, 3s.; 
exp. £3, 11s.; total, £34, 14s. Par. schm. salary £26; attend. in 1837, 45. 
Four other schools; attend. 226. 


PARISH OF ST. ANDREWS{— Occupying a large peninsulated tract of 
land lying to E. of Kirkwall, and embracing, quoad civilia, parish of Deerness, 
which is divided from the district of St. Andrews by an isthmus. Two long 
arms of the sea indent it on the N., Inganess Bay and Deer Sound. On the E. 
are Horse and Copinshay Islands, S. from which is Newark Bay, and from 
thence there is a communication to Scalpa Flow by Holm Sound. The whole 
district is flattish, wild, and marshy. Three heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. 
The monthly height of the thermometer is given in New Stat. Ac.§ — for 


* Presb. of North Isles—Synod of Orkney. Patron, Earl of Zetland. P.T. Kirkwall. 
+ New Stat. Ac., “ Orkney,” p. 84. 

+ Presb. of K irkwall—Synod of Orkney. Patron, Earl of Zetland. P.T. Kirkwall. 
§ “Orkney,” p. 170. 
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January, 36°°4; for July, 54°°5. Average annual height, 44°-64. “ Here are 
several tumuli, and near the end of the isthmus which unites St. Andrews to 
Deerness, are the remains of a very large Picts’ house, commonly called Dingy’s 
Howe or Duncan’s Height. Deerness is very conveniently situated for a fish- 
ing station. On the sand and shores are seen myriads of plovers, curlews, sea 
larks, sea pies, and a large grey bird with a hoarse cry, called by the inha- 
bitants the Horra Goose. Here very strong ropes, caleulated for different pur- 
poses in husbandry, are made of the shoots of the crowberry heath, or Empetrum 
nigrum. The ropes for hanging the caseys or baskets over the horses’ backs, 
are made of the fibrous roots of the seaweed, or Arundo arenaria. Tethers 
and bridle-reins are made of long meadow grasses, such as Holcus lanatus, 
which here receives the name of pounce or puns.” * Par. ch. glb. £6; stip. in 
money, £208, 6s. 3d. There is also a parliamentary quoad sacra ch., glb. £1; 
stip. £120. St. Andrews Free ch. attend. 135 to 150; Sab. schs. 30 to 40. 
Deerness Free ch. attend. 350; Sab. schs. 78. Pop. in 1841, 1703. In 1849 
on p. r. 40; cas. 4; ins. or fat. 1. Money received, £40, 19s. 93d. Relief of 
poor on r. £31, 2s. 6d.; cas. £1, 2s.; med. r. £2, 10s. 4d.; exp. £5, 1s. 3d.; 
total, £39, 16s. 1d. Education is far behind. 


UNITED PARISHES OF SANDSTING AND AISTHING ¢— Comprising a part 
of the Mainland of Shetland and the islands of Little Papa and Vementry. 
Sandsting and Aisthing are partially divided on E. by Bigseter Voe. Upwards 
of forty fresh-water lakes. ‘The rising grounds in W. are generally green, 
on a mossy soil, with little pasturage in winter; those in N. are dry and rocky, 
with small long heath and fine sweet grass; and those in the central districts 
are covered with a deep moss, and plentifully produce a short bushy heath and 
a coarse species of grass.” There are extensive fisheries of ling, cod, and 
herring.t Two heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. Par. ch. sit. 465; glb. 
£9; stip. £158, 6s. 8d.; attend. on 30th March, 1851, 300; on dispensation of 
sacrament of Lord’s Supper, 1000 and upwards. Sab. schs. at Gruting, 100; 
Skeld, 30; Redwick, 30 to 40; Clomta, 20. Cong. ch. attend. 80 to 90; Sab. 
schs. 80. Pop. in 1841, 2478. In 1849 on p. r. 69; ins. or fat. 3. Money 
received, £96, 18s. 3d. Relief of poor on r. £75, 9s. 6d.; exp. £5, 10s.; total, 
£80, 19s. 6d. A parochial and seven private schools. 


PARISH OF SANDWICK §—On W. coast of the Mainland of Orkney, 7} m. 
long by 44 broad, having an area of 15 sq.m. The Loch of Stennis bounds it 
on E. and 8.—“ a large lake, about 14 m. in circumference, bare and treeless, 
like all the other lakes and lochs of Orkney, but picturesque of outline, and 
divided into an upper and lower sheet of water by two low long promontories, 
that jut out from opposite sides, and so nearly meet in the middle as to be 
connected by a thread-like line of road, half-mound, half-bridge. ‘ The loch of 
Stennis,’ says Mr. David Vedder, the sailor poet of Orkney, ‘is a beautiful 
Mediterranean in miniature.’ It gives admission to the sea by a narrow strait, 


* Full. Gaz., vol. i. p. 312. 

+ Presb. of Olnafirth — Synod of Shetland. Patron, Earlof Zetland. P.T. Lerwick. 
{ Vide ante. p. 739. 

§ Presb. of Cairston— Synod of Orkney. Patron, Earl of Zetland. P.T. Stromness. 
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crossed like that which separates the two promontories in the middle, by a long 
rustic bridge ; and in consequence of this peculiarity, the lower division of the 
lake is salt in its nether reaches, and brackish in its upper ones, while the 
higher division is merely brackish in its nether reaches, and fresh enough in its 
upper ones to be potable. Viewed from the east, in one of the long, clear, 
sunshiny evenings of the Orkney summer, it seems not unworthy the eulo- 
gium of Vedder. There are moorish hills and a few rude cottages in front ; 
and in the background, some 8 or 10 miles away, the bold steep mountain 
masses of Hoy; while on the promontories of the lake, in the middle dis- 
tance, conspicuous in the landscape, from the relief furnished by the blue 
ground of the surrounding waters, stand the tall grey obelisks of Stennis — 
one group on the northern promontory, and the other on the south — 


‘Old even beyond tradition’s breath’ 


The shores of both the upper and lower divisions of the lake were strewed, at 
the time I passed, by a line of wrack, consisting, for the first few miles from 
where the lower loch opens to the sea, of only marine plants, then of marine 
plants mixed with those of fresh-water growth, and then, in the upper sheet 
of water, of lacustrine plants exclusively. And the fauna of the loch is, I 
was informed, of as mixed a character as its flora, the marine and fresh-water 
animals having each their own reaches, with certain debateable tracts between, 
in which each kind expatiates with more or less freedom, according to its 
specific nature and constitution—some of the sea fish advancing far on the 
fresh-water, and others, among the proper denizens of the lake, encroaching far 
on the salt. A memoir, descriptive of the Loch of Stennis, and its productions 
animal and vegetable, such as old Gilbert White of Selbourne could have pro- 
duced, would be at once a very valuable and curious document, important to 
the naturalist, and not without its use to the geological student.”* The coast is 
rocky and precipitous, rising oft to nearly 300 feet perpendicularly. Real rent 
about £1200. The only antiquities are the Castle of Snasgar, and some curi- 
ously figured stones in the rents of the cliffs, which will be found noticed in the 
first volume of the Transactions of the Antiquarian Society of Edinburgh. 
The account of this parish is ably drawn in the New Stat. Ac. by the Rey. 
Charles Clouston, but is deficient in some statistical details which the tenantry 
and others were averse to furnish, and which we regret we have been unable 
to obtain. There are two heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. Par. ch. glb. 
£12; stip. £158, 16s. 3d.; attend. on 30th March, 1851, 289; Sab. schs. about 
72, There is a Harray and Sandwick Free ch.t U. P. ch. attend. 260; Sab. 
schs. 117. Pop. in 1841, 1033. In 1849 on p.r. 24; cas. 1; ins. or fat. 4. 
Money recd. £10, 7s. 10d. Relief of poor on r. £9, 7s. 6d.; cas. 2s, 6d.; med. r. 
10s. 6d; exp. 2s. 6d.; total, £10, 3s. In 1837, eight schools, attend. 184. 


There is a parish library. 


PARISH OF SHAPINSHAY {—An island lying N. from the Mainland of 
Orkney, nearly opposite Kirkwall, 5 m. from E. to W. by 43 N. to §., and 


* “ Foot-Prints of the Creator,” by Hugh Miller. 


+ Vide ante, “ Parish of Birsay and Harray,” p. 726. ' 
+ Presb. of North Isles— Synod of Orkney. Patron, Earl of Zetland. P.T. Kirkwall. 
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indented by the bay of Viantro and several creeks. On S. side of the island 
is the beautiful bay of Ellwick, along which there is a village finely sheltered 
from the E. winds, by the green isle of Ellerholm, Here is also situated 
Balfour, the splendid mansion lately erected by Mr. Balfour of Trenaby, and 
said to resemble Abbotsford at a distance. The shores are low, but the surface 
inland is in a state of nature, or indifferent sheep-walks. The late Colonel 
Balfour and his son did much to improve this island, by the introduction of a 
better system of husbandry and breed of cattle, rotation of crops, and regular 
enclosures. About 700 acres in tillage. Real rental about £580. Besides 
numberless Picts’ houses, there is a monumental stone; and a huge mass of 
rock, called the Black Stone of Odin, said to have been a sacred object in the 
rites of Scandinavian superstition, or to mark the place of Odin’s descent 
on Shapinshay. Par. ch. glb. £28; stip. £158, 6s.8d. U. P. ch. attend. on 30th 
March, 1851—forenoon, 218 ; afternoon, 215; Sab. schs. about 70. Pop. in 1841, 
935. In 1849 on p.r.17; cas. 5. Money recd. £17,17s. Relief of poor on r, 
£8, 6s. 10d.; cas. £1,6s.; med. r. £2, 11s. 5d.; exp. £1, 5s. 63d. ; total, £13, 9s. 
93d. Par. schm. salary £25, 13s. 3d.; attend. in 1837, 59. There is also a 
Society school. 


PARISH OF STROMNESS*—In the 8S. W. corner of the Mainland, bounded 
on three sides by the sea, 5 miles long by 3 broad. A chain of hills,t whose 


* Presb. of Cairston—Synod of Orkney. Patron, Earl of Zetland. P.T. Stromness. 

t On the coast the rock scenery is bold and romantic, containing some caves, of 
which one has become remarkable as the scene of the wonderful preservation of a 
seaman, called Johnson, in 1834. 


“ And first one universal shriek there rush’d, 

Louder than the loud ocean, like a crash 

Of echoing thunder; and then all was hush’d 
Save the wild wind, and the remorseless dash 

Of billows; but at intervals there gush’d, 
Accompanied with a convulsive splash, 

A solitary shriek, the bubbling cry 
Of some strong swimmer in his agony.” 


The Messrs Andersons thus graphically narrate the circumstances—< In the storm 
which arose on Wednesday, the 5th of March, 1834, the Star of Dundee, a schooner 
of 78 tons, was seen, along with other vessels, standing in on the lee shore, which it 
was evident she could not weather; and as she came directly towards the Black 
Craig, 3 miles west of Stromness, the spectators ran to the precipice with ropes to 
render assistance. The violence of the storm, and the shortness of the time, prevented 
the crew from benefiting by the good intentions of the people on land; for the first 
wave that bore properly upon her dashed her so powerfully on the rocks, that she 
was instantly converted into countless fragments, which the water washed up into a 
cave at the bottom of the overhanging cliff, or strewed along the beach ; and the spec- 
tators retired from the awful scene without the gratification of having saved even 
one fellow-creature. During the remainder of the week nothing of consequence was 
saved, and no vestige of any of the crew was seen. On the morning of the following 
Sunday, however, to the ineffable astonishment of all, and the terror of the first 
beholders, one of the crew, who could scarcely be believed to be a human being, 
presented himself at the top of the precipice, saved by a miracle. It appeared that he 
was washed up into the cave which-we have mentioned, along with a considerable 
portion of the wreck, which afterwards remained at the mouth, checking the violence 
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‘summit line is everywhere abont 1 m. from W. coast, extends from N. to S., 
and subsides at the distance of 1} m. from the sound of Hoy.* A tract of fertile 
fields, agreeably disposed in meadow and arable grounds, extends all along the 
§., consisting variously of a black earth, sandy black earth, stiff clay, and a 
mixture of clay and sand. Limestone, roofing slates, and indications of lead 
and iron ore. As a geological field, Stromness has become particularly cele- 

} brated, by the publication of the Asterolepis of Stromness, by Mr. Hugh Miller, 
in which he says, “ The granite here is a ternary of the usual components, 
somewhat intermediate in grain and colour between the granites of Peterhead 
and Aberdeen, and the conglomerate consists of materials almost exclusively 
derived from it—evidence enough of itself, that when this ancient mechanical 
deposit was in course of forming, the granite, exactly such a compound then as 

‘it is now, was one of the surface rocks of the locality, and much exposed to dis- 
integrating influences.” The botanist may gather plenty of the Primula scotica 

on the hills W. of the town, and of the Scilla verna on the sea-banks. Brack- 
ness House, built in 1633, as an Episcopal residence, and Cairston House, the 
residence of Mr, Pollexfen, stand respectively at the entrance of the Sound of 
Hoy, and to the BE. of the town of Stromness. Area 14 sq.m. Average rent 

of arable land, 9s. 4d. Four heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. The town of 
Stromness (formerly Cairston) is a burgh of barony, and stands beside a beau- 
tiful bay, 12 miles W.S. W. of Kirkwall. The bay or harbour is excellent, 
admitting vessels of all burdens, and the climate is good. Mean temperature of 
year, 46°°3; winter, 39°-3; summer, 54°:4 Fahr. The town, at the beginning 

of the eighteenth century, was very inconsiderable, consisting only of half a 
dozen houses with slated roofs, and a few scattered huts. Its rising import- 
ance from the visits of the American rice ships attracted the attention of the 
burgh of Kirkwall, and subjected Stromness to a persecution, which forms an 
interesting epoch in the history of Scottish burghs.t Stromness is very irregu- 


of the waves, so that they did not again penetrate so far as to carry away some red 
herrings which had been washed in along with the seaman, and which served him 
for food. By means of a tin can, which had been used for oil, he collected fresh-water 
in drops as it trickled down from the rock. Two pillows were also washed in for his 
comfort, one of which he made his bed, and the feathers of the other he stuffed into 
his boots for warmth. He did not complain of cold; for the waves, which at high 
tide nearly immolated him, by throwing in huge stones, and blocking him up in his 
den, gave him sufficient employment at low tide to restore things to order before the 
next attack. he principal inconvenience which he suffered, was from a sense of 
suffocation, when the waves darkened his abode by filling up its mouth, and condensed 
the air within, so as to give the sensation of extreme heat when the wave was in and 
of cold when it retired.” — Anderson’s Guide, p. 703. : 

* The velocity of the spring tides in the sound is 7 miles an hour; neap tides, 
3 miles, ; ; 

+ Founding on an obscure Act of William and Mary, 1690, which declared ‘that 
the exporting and importing of foreign commodities belonged only to freemen, inha- 
bitants of royal burghs;” and another Act, which ordained that such right might be 
granted by royal burghs, provided the places so favoured contributed a portion of the 
cess, the burgh of Kirkwall endeavoured to exact from the village of Stromness a 
certain amount of taxation. A long litigation ensued in the Court of Session, which 
at last in 1744 declared, that “the burgh of Kirkwall had no right to assess the village 
of Strommess, but that the said yillage should be quit thereof and free therefrom in all 
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larly built, its houses being erected close to the water, some being within flood- 
mark, and protected by bulwarks, quays, and jetties, which every individual 
has built as suited his own convenience and taste. The town is however well 
sheltered from W. by granitic hills, and on E, by little holms; whilst the 
view of the bay, with sometimes nearly 100 sail of vessels at once, and the 
magnificent background of the mountains of Hoy, is truly beautiful. A great 
source of wealth to the place has been the touching of the vessels in the Green- 
land and Hudson’s Bay trade, which make up their crew here, and are provided 
with necessaries for their yoyage. Boat and ship-building are carried on, and 
straw plaiting employs some females. There is an annual fair in September, 
and cattle markets in May and October. A branch of the National Bank, a 
public subscription library, and a museum, belonging to the Orkney Natural 
History Society, which was established in 1537. In 1817 the town was erected 
into a burgh of barony, and is governed by two bailies and nine councillors, 
elected by the burgesses. Pop. in 1851, 2055. Gow or Smith, the hero of Sir 
Walter Scott’s tale of the Pirate, was born here; and the remains of his 
father’s garden may still be seen on E, side of the harbour, Some interesting 
details will be found respecting him in Peterkin’s Notes on Orkney.* The : 
poet Byron also took the model of his hero from among the natives—* Torquil, ‘ 
the nursling of the northern seas.” : 


* And who is he? the blue-eyed northern child, ‘ 
Of isles more known to man, but scarce less wild, j 
The fair-hair’d offspring of the Hebrides, : 
Where roars the Pentland with his whirling seas; 

Rock’d in his cradle by the roaring wind, 

The tempest-born in body and in mind; 

His young eyes, opening on the ocean foam, 

Had from that moment deem’d the deep his home,” &c.¢ 


He was a George Stewart, the son of Stewart of Massetert, and though a mid- 
shipman with Bligh at the date of the notorious mutiny, is absolyed in the 
“ Family Library” from the charge of haying taken any part in that nefarious 
transaction. He was one of those who perished on the sinking of the Pandora, 
in the following August. ‘* We have been favoured,” say the Messrs Andersons 
in their ‘ Guide,’ ‘* with the perusal of two interesting letters, exculpating this 
handsome and promising youth, which were written to his father in 1792.” 
His sisters lately lived in the district and were highly respected, 

Par. ch, sit. 1200; glb. £6; stip. £158, 6s. 7d. Free ch. attend. 620 to 650; 
Sab. schs. 228. U. P. ch.; sit. 643; attend. on 30th March, 1851—forenoon, 
nearly 600; afternoon, betwixt 600 and 700; Sab. schs. in connection with 
congregation, above 300.t Pop. in 1841, 2785, In 1849 on p. r. 98; cas. 10; 


time coming.” From this decision the magistrates of Kirkwall appealed to the House 
of Lords, which in 1758 affirmed the judgment. By this important decision the village 
of Stromness, and all the villages throughout Scotland, became free and independent: 
of royal burghs, 

. Vol. i. pp. 212-224. t See Byron’s “ Island,” Canto 11. 

+ “Observe, however, our audience, 600, or between 600 and 700, is not exclusive of» 
the Sabbath scholars, but inclusive of such of them as were present on the 30th of 
March. In the south, mere boys and girls generally attend the Sabbath school. In 


a 
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ins. or fat. 4. Assess. £275. Relief of poor on r, £241, 2s, 6d.; cas. £2, 12s.; 
med. r, £21; exp. £21, Os. Sd.; total, £285, 15s. 2d. Par. schm. salary £25, 
13s. 4d.; attend. in 1837, 40. Light other schools, attend. 279. 


PARISHES OF STRONSAY AND EDAY*— An united parish in the Orkneys, 
comprehending the islands of Stronsay, Eday, Papa Stronsay, and Faray. 
‘Stronsay lies 63 m. N.N.E. of Moulhead, Pomona, and is 7} m. long by 6} 
broad, with an area of 14 sq. miles. Six heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. 
“Shores deeply indented by bays, and surface mostly in pasturage. On N.E. 
side, village of Papa Sound. This is the great station for herring curing in the 
‘North Isles, and there is a considerable pier to facilitate the operations of loading 
and unloading. ‘The neighbouring property, the value of which is thus greatly 
enhanced, belongs to Mr. Laing. In 1544, there were 7762 barrels of herrings 
cured, gutted, and packed within twenty-four hours after being caught; 258 
boats, manned by 1160 men and boys, and employing in all, 1900 hands. In 
1849-50, there were only 3412 barrels. Two par. chs. ; a Missionary paid out 
of the Royal bounty, being paid to officiate in Eday; glb. £14, 10s.; stip. 
£210; attend. about 350 in both parishes; Sab. schs. in Stronsay, 55; in 
Hday, 50. Unap. tnds. £20, 16s, Eday U. P. ch. attend. on 30th March, 
1651, 300; Sab. schs., who meet in district schools from September to April, 
120. Stronsay U. P. ch. attend, on 30th March, 1851, about 400; Sab. schs. 
138. ‘There is also a W. Meth. ch. in Stronsay. Pop. in 1841, 2279. In 
1849 on p. r. 80; cas. 12; ims. or fat. 1. Money received, £120,12s. Relief 
of poor on r. £98, 15s, 9d.; cas. £6, 14s. 6d.; med. r. £3, 2s. 6d.; exp. £7, 
12s, 10d.; total, £116, 5s. 7d. Par. schm. salary £25, 13s. 3d.; attend. in 
1837, 14. A society's school, attend. 28. Several casual schools. 


UNITED PARISHES OF TINGWALL, WHITENESS, AND WEESDALE f— 
Comprehending a part of Shetland Mainland lying immediately N. of Lerwick, 
and the isles of Oxnor, Trousa, Hildessic, and Linga, 10 m. long by 5 broad, but 
so much indented by voes or arms of the sea, that no part of the district is more 
than 2m, from the coast. Principal harbours—Laxford and Sealloway, at the 
latter of which, on W. shore, is the ancient village of Scalloway, towering above 
which is the castellated mansion of Earl Patrick, erected in 1600, and now re- 


duced to a mere shell. Several lakes, Much waste land has been reclaimed, 


and large crops of coarse grass grow on extensive boggy meadows. The valley 
of Tingwall luxuriates in its green pastures, and here in a sinall holm, at the 


Orkney it is different. Many of our Sabbath scholars are adults— young men and 
young women; and not a few of them members of the church. Of course we reckon 
upon these as among our regular church going population ; but I am sorry to say we 
cannot do this in Stromness with reference to the junior part of our Sabbath scholars. 
Our church is too small, and hence they cannot find accommodation. This is an evil 
in various respects; but we cannot help it altogether till we get a larger charch.”— 
Clerguman’s Note. 5 

* Presb. of North Isles— Synod of Orkney. Patron, Earl of Zetland. P. T. 
Kirkwall. f ; , 

+ Presb. of Lerwick—Synod of Shetland. Patron, Earl of Zetland, P. T. 


Lerwick. 
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top of an adjoining loch, may be seen the seat where the chief foude or magis- 
trate of Shetland was wont to issue out his decrees. Roads in Tingwall are 
wretched, and quite unknown in Whiteness and Weesdale. Rental about 
£1800, Three heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. ‘Two par. chs., glb. £20; 
stip. £263, 0s. 1ld. The minister also receives a vicarage teind of 20 Lis- 
punds and 7 lbs. of butter. Bap. ch. at Scalloway meets in the Cong. ch., and 
has been attended by above 200. Cong. ch. attend. 95; Sab. schs.12. Pop. 
in 1841, 2957. In 1849 on p.r. 97; cas. 29; ins. or fat. 4; orph. or des. 1, 
Money recd. £153, 16s. 3d. Relief of poor on r. £141, 9s. 2d.; cas. £16, 10s, 
ld.; med. r. £8, 3s.; exp. £11, 2s. 6d.; total, £177, 4s.9d. Besides parish school 
there are two society, one Assembly, and one private school; attend. in 1837, 
nearly 400. 


PARISH OF UNST*—The most northern of the Shetlands, and constituting a 
parish in conjunction with the islands of Balta and Uyea, the islets Hafgruna 
and Hunie, and the holms Sha, Burra-Frith, Woodwick, Newgord, Hogoland, 
and Weatherholm, Unst is separated from Yell on S. W. by Blumol Sound, 
1m. across. Length, 11 m.; average breadth, 3} m. Area, 36 sq.m, Four 
heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. Guarded by the tumultuous rousts and 
tides in Blumol and Uyea Sounds, and on the N. of Scaw, Unst presents but 
few interesting external features, except its sea-coast precipices, above which 
its bleak, yellowish, serpentine hills, rise with a most forbidding and dreary 
aspect. Surface of island pretty level, with 2000 acres of arable and as much 
pasture land. A valley containing some fresh-water lakes extends throughout 
its whole length. The minerals comprise gneiss, serpentine, schists, tale, lime- 
stone, asbestos, and chromate of iron—the last of which has become of late 
years an object of commercial importance, on account of the use to which it 
has been converted, in affording the means for procuring a yellow pigment for 
the use of the arts, and its application to the dying of silk, woollen, linen, and 
cotton. Some manufactures of Shetland wool are carried on, but the popula- 
tion are chiefly employed in fishing and agriculture. Unst has a village on 
Uyea Sound, at its 8. side; contains some country mansions, and is skirted all 
round by Scandinavian towers. Uyea Island is however the great resort of 
shipping in pursuit of the deep-sea fishing; and Buness (‘T. Edmondston, Esq.), 
near the head of Balta Sound, was the spot where the French philosophers, 
Biot and Kater, in 1817-18, conducted their experiments, for determining in so 
high a latitude the variation in the length of the seconds pendulum, In1849-50, 
there were 107 barrels of herrings eured ; 148 boats, manned by 787 men and 
boys, and employing 949 hands in all, Par. ch. sit. 1224; glb. £6; stip. 
£1, 12s., and a vicarage teind of 660 ling fish, 1200 cans of oil, and 236 
cans of butter, valued at, in 1837, £246, 14s. 8d. There is a Free ch., and 
Cong. and W. Meth. chs. Pop. in 1841, 2831. In 1849 on p. r. 74; cas. 
22. Money received, £65, 9s. 10d. Relief of poor on r. £49, 10s. 6d.; cas. 
£3, 2s. Sd.; exp. £6, 10s. 6d.; total, £59, 3s.8d. A parish and Assembly 
school. , 


* Presb. of Burravoe — Synod of Shetland. Patron, Earl of Zetland. P. T. 
Lerwick. 


- 


i 
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PARISH OF WALLS*—.Composed of the district of Walls and Sanduess, in 
W. part of Pomona, with the islands of Papa Stour,t Fowla,f and Vaila, the 
mainland being 11 m. long by 9 broad. About 1000 acres are arable. Only 
one heritor of £100 Scots valued rent, Ling is the principal fishery. In 1844 
89 barrels of herrings were eured in Walls; 251 boats were manned by 
1431 men and boys, and employed 1541 hands in all, Four parish churches. 
Attend. at Sandness on 3lst March, 1851—forenoon, 192; at Papa, after 
noon, 120. Average attend. throughout the year at Walls, 170, Sab. schs. 
on 30th March, 1851, at the manse in Walls, 50. Average attend. throughout 
the year at Papa, 50; at Fowla, 40; at Sandness, 30. Walls Free ch. attend. 
on 30th March, 1851—forenoon, 97; evening, 29; Sab. schs. 22. Cong. ch. 


at Walls, attend. on 30th March, 1851, 250; Sab. schs. 98, W. Meth. ch. at 


Walls, attend. 120 to 130; Sab. schs. 14. Pop. in 1841, 2449. In 1849 on 
p.r. 53; cas. 4; ins. or fat. 1, Money received, £58, 5s. 0}d. Relief of poor 
on r. £29, 5s. 1d.; cas. £1, 7s. 9d.; med. r. 7s. 6d.; exp. £34, Ss.; total, £65, 
8s. 4d. Par. schm. salary, minimum; attend. in 1837, 68. Society school, 
attend. 77. Three other schools. 


PARISH OF WALLS AND FLOTTA §—A united parish in Orkney, comprising 
§. part of the island of Hoy, with the islands Flotta, Fara, Cava, and Gransay. 
Three heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. The principal harbour is that of 
Longhope, landlocked by the island of Flotta, and well known as a place of 
safe retreat for vessels passing through the Pentland Frith. Most of the 


* Presb, of Olnafirth —Synod of Shetland. Patron, Earl of Zetland. P. T. Lerwick. 
¥ t On §. side of the entrance to St. Magnus Bay, Papa Stour presents some pic- 
turesque and even sublime porphyritic stacks, rising up perpendicularly from the sea, 


‘and also some magnificent caves, where the inhabitants periodically slaughter shoals 


of seals. In this island the ancient Norwegian “ Sword Dance,” noticed in Sir 


‘Walter Scott’s Pirate, and minutely described by Dr. Hibbert, is still preserved. 


} “The low lands remote from the sea,’ says Dr. Hibbert, “are frequented by 
parasitic gulls, which build among the heather. The surface of the hills swarms also 


with plovers, Royston crows, sea-pies, and curlews. On reaching the highest ridges 


of the rocks, the prospect presented on every side is of the sublimest description. The 
spectator looks down from a perpendicular height of 1100 or 1200 feet, and sees below 
the wide Atlantic roll its tide. Dense columns of birds hover through the air, con- 
sisting of maws, kittywakes, lyres, sea-parrots, or guillemots. The cormorants 
occupy the lowest portions of the cliffs, the kittywakes whiten the ledges of one dis- 
tinct cliff, gulls are found on another, and lyres on a third. The welkin is darkened 
with their flight; nor is the sea less covered with them, as they search the waters in 
quest of food, But when the winter appears, the colony is fled, and the rude har- 
mony produced by their various screams is succeeded by a desert stillness. T'rom 
the brink of this awful precipice the adventurous fowler is, by means of a rope tied 
round his body, let down many fathoms. He then lands on the ledges where the 
various sea-birds nestle, being still as regardless as his ancestors of the destruction 
that awaits the falling of some loose stones from a crag, or the untwisting of a cord. 
It was formerly said of the Foula man, ‘ his gutcher (grandfather) guid before, his 
father guid before, and he must expect to go over the Sneug too” The Messrs. 
‘Andersons observe, “ One of the highest rocks is occupied by the bonxie or skua gull, 
the terror of the feathered race ; but he is so noble minded as to prefer waging war 
with birds larger than himself, even the eagle forbearing to attack lambs in the skuw’s 
presence.’—Anderson’s Guide, p. 749. 

& Presb. of Cairston —Synod of Orkney. Patron, Karl of Zetland, and claimed 
by J. G. Heddle of Melsetter. P. T. Loughope. 
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inhabitants are small farmers and fishermen. Cod, lobsters, &e., are caught in 
numbers, and sent off in smacks to London, &c. A considerable number of 
herrings are also cured. Two par. chs., glb. £8; stip. £158, 6s. 8d. ; attend. at 
Walls, 450; at Flotta, 200. Four Sab. schs., average attend. about 100. Pop. 
in 1841, 1558. In 1849 on p.r. 20; cas. 6; ins. or fat. 1, Money reed. £21, 
2s. 63d. Relief of poor on r. £13, 16s.; cas. £4, 19s. Sd.; exp. £1, 12s. 6d.; 
total, £20, 7s. 9d. ‘Two parish and three private schools, attend. in 1837, 202. 


PARISH OF WESTRAY*— Westray, one of the north isles of Orkney, with 
Papa Island, forms the parish. It is 9} m. N.N.E. of Pomona, from which it 
is separated by Westray Frith; length fron N.W. to 8.E. 9 m. by 4 broad; 
coast rocky, but on E. side is the secure harbour and village of Pierowell, near 
which is the ruined Gothic castle of Northland, of which there is a good plate 
in Billings’ Baronial and Ecclesiastical Antiquities. The island of Papa 
has some very interesting Picts’ houses, one of which on a very large scale was 
opened lately ; two ancient chs. ; three vitrified cairns; the muckle and peerie 
ha’s; and a holm, which, during the hatching season, is covered with the nests 
of innumerable birds. The island of Westray has generally a rich soil, and 
much of what is left in a state of nature is capable of improvement; but it 
labours under the serious disadvantage of a great deficiency of peat for fuel; 
and this necessary article is, with much risk and labour, carried from the 
neighbouring island of Eday, Much fine land has been overwhelmed by sand 
blowing ; and many graves with stone coffins, and warlike instruments, have 
been exposed. The cod and herring fisheries employ a considerable number of 
inhabitants. Gross produce of the two islands of Westray and Papa estimated 
in 1541 at £2500;+ but this would seem from the way it is stated to be con- 
jectural. Five heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. Three par. chs., glb. £15; 
stip. in money, £208, 6s. 8d.; attend. about 400; Sab. schs. upwards of 140, 
Free ch. in Papa. U. P. ch. attend. 400; Sab. schs. 300. There is also a 
Baptist ch. at Rackwick. Pop. in 1841, 2131. In 1849 on p. r. 84; cas. 12; 
ins. or fat. 2, Money recd. £70, 16s. 10d. Relief of poor on r. £62, 2s. 4d. ; 
cas. £3, lds. 6d.; exp. £5, 16s.; total, £71, 12s, 10d. Par. schm. salary £28; 
attend. in 1837, 26. Ten other schools, attend. 248, 


UNITED PARISHES OF MID AND SOUTH-YELL{—The island of Yell has 
been already noticed. Mid and South-Yell, comprehending the respective 
divisions of said island, with the islands of Samphray and Bigga, constitute 
a parish. Area nearly 58 sq.m., of which about 1350 acres are arable, and. 
about 3000 acres enclosed. Rent of land about £1000. Gross produce of 
fisheries about £1100. Two par. chs. glb. £20; stip. £158, 6s. 8d.; attend. 
at Mid-Yell, 200; Sab. schs. 30. South-Yell is a Mission on Royal bounty. 
W. Meth. ch. attend. 110 to 190; Sab. schs. 45. Pop. in 1841, 1705. In 
1849 on p. r. 31; ins, or fat. 2. Money reed. £14, 12s. 9d. Relief of poor on 
r, £18, 14s. 7d.; med, r, 15s.; exp. £3; total, £22, 9s. 7d. Par. schm. salary, 
minimum ; attend. in 1837, 12. ; 


* Presb. of North Isles—Synod of Orkney. Patron, Earl of Zetland. P.T. Kirkwall. 
t New Stat. Ac., “ Orkney,” p. 129. 

+ Presb. of Burravoe—Synod of Shetland. Patron, Earl of Zetland, P.'T. Mid-Yell. 
§ Ante, p. 731. 
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PEEBLESSHIRE. 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION 


THE county of Peebles or Tweedale is situated between 55° 24’ and 
55° 50 of N, latitude, and from 2°45’ to 3° 23’ of longitude W. from 
London. On the N. it is bounded by Mid-Lothian; on the 8. by Dum- 
friesshire ; on the E. by Selkirkshire; and on the W. by the county of 
Lanark. It contains 204,160 acres, of which only about one-tenth is fit 
for cultivation. Although from a distant view this county may appear to 
be one continued chain of hills, yet when internally investigated, there is 
found along the sides of its principal rivers many rich and fertile yalleys, 
or straths of arable land, which, when well cultivated, produce almost 
every kind of grain in abundance. The most hilly and mountainous part of 
it extends along the southern side of the river Tweed, towards the source 
of which the hills are green, and coyered with coarse grass; but towards 
Minchmoor, and along the confines of Selkirkshire, they are of a bleak 


and barren appearance. Those on the opposite side of the Tweed are 


more detached and intersected by waters and straths of arable land, and 


covered with greener herbage and a less mixture of heath. They are of 
easy ascent, affording excellent pasturage for both black cattle and sheep. 
Many of them are capable of being cultivated even to their summit; 
and some of them are of a beautiful round and conical figure, and have 
more the appearance of art than of nature. Towards the 8. several of 
the high grounds attain considerable elevation. Hartfield, Harstane, 
Broadlaw, and Dollonlaw, being from 2800 to nearly 3000 feet above the 
level of the sea. The soil is sufficiently various. The basis or principal 
portion is however of a clayey nature, resulting from the decomposition 
of the inferior strata; but these containing a considerable portion of 
quartz sand, it is less stiff than that usually derived from argillaceous 
rocks. In the transition districts the higher parts of the hills are covered 

* The Sheriff Court for the county, and Sheriff Small Debt Court, are held on 
Tuesday, weekly, from 14th October to 4th April, and from 15th May to last Tuesday 
of July, Quarter Sessions are held on statutory days, and the Commissary Court on 
same day as Sheriff Court, when business requires. General meetings of Commis- 


sioners of Supply, Road Trustees, &c., on 30th of April, if lawful, or first lawf ul day 
thereafter ; and on 29th September, if Tuesday, or the first Tuesday thereafter. 


‘ 
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by a thin soil, composed of coarse gravel intermixed with clay, moss, and 
a little vegetable mould on the surface. In many places this is interrupted 
by large patches of loose stones, consisting of angular fragments of the 
inferior strata, among which the heather, blaeberry ( Vaccinium vitis-idea), 
the polypody, and lady-fern (Pteris dryopteris and P. crispa), and lower 
on the hills the germander (Teucrium scorodonia) are almost the only 
plants that take root. In regard to the fragments, perhaps the most 
curious circumstance is the kind of arrangement with reference to size 
found among them; one part of a hill being covered with blocks 
averaging a foot or more in diameter, whilst on another few or none of 
them exceed 2 inches. Where the declivity decreases, the soil becomes 
thicker and less stony, and frequently of a light, or more rarely very 
bright red colour, from the iron in the inferior rock, and it is now 
covered with a thick grassy turf, sprinkled with the flowers of the 
dwarf cistus (C. helianthemum), the eye-bright (Huphrasia officinalis), and 
other small plants, while the hollows are filled with a luxuriant crop of 
ferns. Descending still further the soil improves in depth and quality, 
and the declivities admitting of the use of the plough are cultivated, though 
strangers are often surprised how grass or corn can find their way to the 
surface, amid the numerous stones by which it is covered. In the haughs 
or low lands on the rivers, the soil is of a still superior quality, being a 
fine alluvial loam, sometimes however replaced by a stiff clay, fine sand, 
or coarse gravel, which still more frequently form the subsoil. This 
has in all cases a yery great influence on the fertility of the soil, the stiff 
tenacious boulder clay long retaining the moisture, and being drained 
with great difficulty, whilst the sand and gravels absorb it readily, and 
consequently are more favourable to vegetation. In the N, of the county, 
near Linton, the soil differs considerably, being in general more sandy 
from the decomposition of the inferior strata; much of it however haying 
resulted from the decomposition of trap-rocks, is by no means deficient 
in fertility.* 

This county being upon the whole extremely mountainous, is naturally 
watered by a great diversity of streams. The river Tweed, from which it 
derives its name, rises at its upper or south-western extremity, and re- 
ceives all its waters. The Annan and the Clyde have their source in the 
same hill. Of the other streams, here called waters, the most considerable 
are Biggar, Lyne, Peebles or Eddlestone, Leithan, Mannor, and Quair, 
which fall into the Tweed, and the North and South Esks, which pursue 
their course into Mid-Lothian. The lakes or lochs, are St. Mary's, 
Waterlock, and Slipperfield. There is a want of valuable minerals in this 
county. Coal, lime, and even white freestone, are chiefly found in the 


* See Nicol on “Geology of Peeblesshire.”—High. Suc. Tr. 1843. 
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north-eastern district of the shire, towards the vale of the North Esk in 
Mid-Lothian. Limestone and freestone are worked profitably in the 
parish of Linton; but the coal formerly obtained from Newlands has 
been abandoned, as not repaying the cost of outlay. 

The nature of the climate varies. In the interior part of the county it 
is often mild and warm, while at the same time, in the remote and high 
parts of it, the air is extremely cold; and there some of the hills are 
eoyered with snow in the beginning of October, when most of the crops 
are on the ground. Rain is more frequent, but in less quantities here 
than in those counties that lie to the east and west of it. The average 
quantity of rain that falls annually does not exceed 28 inches, Though 
violent showers of rain are frequent among the mountains, the air cannot 
be considered as moist, because it has few mosses, which, by retaining 
water, prove the chief causes of mists and moist exhalations. In the 

northern and eastern districts of the county, along its boundaries with 
Clydesdale and Mid-Lothian, where mosses abound, the crops often suffer 
in consequence of hoar frosts, or frosty mists occurring in autumn, or eyen 
towards the end of the summer months. The same evil, in a great degree, 
often extends along the upper part of the vale of Clyde, and is productive 
of very extensive mischief. Rainy weather in August is extremely apt to 
terminate in the frost alluded to. The highest land is always the last in 
suffering by this kind of frost; the lowest is in greatest danger. In a 
calm evening after rain, this frost is always apprehended. When it sets 
in, a low, white, thick, creeping vapour is observed to rise after sunset 
from the running waters and low lying mosses, which gradually spreads to 
acertain distance, and to a certain height on the lands in the neighbour- 
hood. ‘These frost mists are observed to attract each other; and wherever 
they rest, they destroy vegetation when in a certain state, or where their 
baneful influence is not counteracted by particular circumstances. The 
half of a field contiguous to the running water or moss is often destroyed, 
while the more remote half on the same level, or part equally near but 
more elevated, remains safe. In part of a field of potatoes in the line of 
the attraction of two mists, the stems have become black and soft like soap, 
while the neighbouring drill remained green and vigorous. These frost 
mists manifest their noxious quality first on the potato stems, and next on 
the crops of clover and peas. It requires a greater degree of intensity in 
the frost to hurt other crops; it scarcely affects turnips. The stems of the 
potatoes and clover grow black and soft, and fall down; the leaves and 
the pods of the pea are spotted with white spots. The potato is supposed 
to grow no more, though the roots are safe; the peas, in proportion to 
their greenness, are soft, wrinkled, and watery, become the colour of a 
pickled olive, and acquire a disagreeable sweetish taste. When thrashed, 
the frost-bitten are distinguished from the sound, by throwing them into 
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water—the sound sinks and the others swim. A field of oats, when frost- 
bitten, acquires in a few days a bluish cast; and barley, if early frosted, 
as in 1784, remains erect in the head, which acquires a reddish-brown 
colour, or if later, a deadish whiteness. The kernels, when unhusked 
immediately after the frost, are wrinkled, soft, and watery, and after a_ 
while grow shrivelled and dry. The kernel of frosted oats, even if 
thrashed in spring, when examined between the eye and the light, appears _ 
cloudy, and not of the uniform transparency which sound grain possesses. — 
In the morning after the frost the vegetables are stiffened, but its effects” 
are not observable till after sunrise. If wind arise during the night to — 
prevent the mist from settling, or if the next day be cloudy, and especially — 
if it rain before sunrise, or if the field be so shaded by hills from the rising — 
sun that the crop may be gently thawed by the increasing heat of the 
atmosphere before the sun’s rays shine directly on it, no danger is to be 
apprehended. In conformity to this experience, a small field of potatoes 
has been known to be saved by sprinkling them with spring water before 
sun-rising, but this can never be executed on a large scale. Attempts 
have also been made, though without success, to save oats and barley, by 
dragging something over them before sunrise to shake off the hoar-frost, 
or ryme, or crawrench as it is called, which is deposited wherever the mist 
settles. This frost affects the vegetation of corn only at a certain period 
of its progress. Peas are frosted however green in the grain, and the 
greener the more readily. They are not killed by it when hard ripe; but 
to this state they seldom arrive in many parts of the county. Barley and 
oats are not hurt by this frost when hard ripe and fit for the sickle; and 
it is probable they are not hurt by it even though the ear be beginning 
to fill, as long as the juices are watery, and have not yet come to the 
consistency of thickish milk. 

Sir Alexander Murray of Stanhope, about the years 1730-40, was the 
first active improver, and among the first planters of trees for purposes of 
utility. The rotation of cropping and other useful practices in agricul- 
ture were first introduced by James Macdougall, a small farmer at Linton, 
originally from the neighbourhood of Kelso. The same party was also 
the first to cultivate turnips for the use of sheep, about the year 1786, 
twenty years after turnip husbandry had been introduced by George 
Dalziell, also at Linton. He was the first likewise who cultivated pota- — 
toes in open fields, Notwithstanding the attempts made by several in- 
dividuals to encourage new and better modes of agriculture, it is certain 
that till within the last forty years, the management of arable farms was 
in a deplorably low condition. Now there is a prodigious difference on 
the general features of the county. The hill tops and sides are here and 
there bristling with exuberant plantations. The great vale of the dis- 
trict, and its minor valleys from Kirkurd to the Pirn, are well cultivated, 


a 
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enclosed, and divided, There is probably no county in Scotland in which 
a more zealous and active spirit of agricultural improvement now prevails 
than in Tweedale. Enclosing and planting proceed rapidly; and the 
best practices in husbandry are adopted. Wheat is very little cultivated, 
and barley is only sown in the best soils and warmest situations. Bear 
or bigg is used; and oats are the prevailing grain. The turnip hus- 
bandry is carried to great extent, and has almost entirely supplanted 
summer fallow. Artificial grasses are also universally cultivated on the 
arable land. Among the county gentlemen who have been chiefly in- 
strumental in bringing about this beneficial change, may be mentioned, 
Sir Thomas Gibson Carmichael, Bart., in the western part of the shire; 
‘the late patriotic benefactor of the county, Sir John Hay, Bart., in 
‘the central district; William Stewart, Esq., late of Glenormiston, in 
‘a lower division; and the late Colin Mackenzie, Esq., of Portmore, in 
the Eddleston Water district. The black-faced breed of sheep used, at no 
very distant epoch, to be diffused over the whole county, to the exclusion 
of every other; but about 1795 cheviots began to be introduced, and 
their numbers have so rapidly increased, that even in the parish of 
Tweedsmuir, which is the wildest and most exposed, there are now three 
cheviots for one black-faced sheep. The total stock of sheep at present 
in the county is estimated at 102,000. Property is in a few hands, and 
the farms are large. The buildings on farms of any importance have 
been entirely renovated, principally within the last thirty years. The 
valued rent of the county in 1674 was £51,937 Scots, Assessed pro- 
perty in 1815, £64,182; in 1842-3, £76,585. Rent per acre in 1810-11, 
ds. 74d.; and in 1842-3, 6s. 73d. Gross rental in 1810-11, £57,382; in 
1842-3, £67,675. Average of the fiar prices from 1844 to 1850, both 
inclusive—wheat 2nd, 43s. 4d.; barley Ist, 29s. 8$d.; do. 2nd, 27s. 54d, ; 
do. 3rd, 25s. 23d.; oats Ist, 22s. 275d. ; do. 2nd, 20s. 64d.; do. 3rd, 
18s, 114d.; oatmeal Ist, 17s. 4}d.; do. 2nd, 16s. 7id.; do. 3rd, 16s. 
Q1d.; pease 2d, 36s. 6d. 

Few manufactures are carried on, which is the more remarkable, when 
it is considered what a superiority the district possesses, when viewed in 
connection with the extent and resources of the county, and the purity 
and fall of its waters. 

On the right side of the Tweed the county is ill provided with roads, but 
in other quarters there are several excellent public thoroughfares. A survey 
has been made, and other preliminary measures taken, with a view to the 
construction of a railway from Innerleithen to Peebles—for the making 
of a line from which latter place to Edinburgh a company has been formed. 

The population in 1801 was 8735; in 1821, 10,046; in 1841, 10,499 ; 
and in 1851, 10,582; males, 5264; females, 5318. Inhabited houses, 


1773; uninhabited ditto, 96 ; building, 11. “ 
EB 
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In 1849 there were on poor roll, 309; casual, 73; ins. or fat. 6; orph. 
or des. 18. Total amount received from assessment and other sourees, 
£2359, 3s. 13d. Expended, £2263, 10s. 834. 

From the return of the Superintendant of Police, there were, from 
April, 1849, to April, 1850, ninety-five convictions for different offences 
in the county, of which one was tried before the Circuit Court of Jus- 
ticiary ; five before the Sheriff with a jury, and seventy-five by the She- 
riff summarily; eleven by the Justices of the Peace; and two by the 
Magistrates of Peebles. In 1849 there were 109 convictions ; in 1848, 
86; in 1847, 93; in 1846, 118; in 1845, 82; in 1844, 51; and in 
1843, 138. Vagraney is reported as having much decreased in the land- 
ward parishes of the county in 1849-50," 

Peeblesshire contains sixteen parishes; and in 1837, at fourteen out of 
sixteen parish schools, there was an attend. of 718; and at seven out of 
fourteen non-parochial schools, an attend, of 344. 

Besides the royal burgh of Peebles, there are the villages of Linton, 
Innerleithen, Eddlestone, Broughton, and Skirling. The principal man- 
sions are— Traquair House, the Earl of Traquair; Darnkall, Lord Eli- 
bank; Kingsmeadows and Haystower; Castle Craig, Carmichael, Bart. ; 
New Posso, Nasmyth, Bart.; Whim, Montgomery, Bart.; Stobo Castle, 
Montgomery, Bart.; Glenormiston, William Chambers, Esq.; Holylee, 
Ballantyne, Esq.; Kailzie, Glen, Drummelzier House, Polmood, Rachan, 
Mossfenan, Quarter, Barns, Cairnmuir, Lamancha, Machiehill, Romannon 
House, Portmore, Horsburgh Castle, &e. 

There are a number of old eastles or peel-houses. Vestiges of only 
three Roman camps exist. Drummelzier Castle is one of the chain of 
fortresses, or cordon of fortalices, placed of old on the river Tweed, the 
ruins of which are seen every few miles along the banks of that river. 
The reputed grave of Merlin, the celebrated Caledonian seer, is in this 
county. 

Peeblesshire returns an M.P. Constituency in 1851-2, 478. 


EE ———— 


UNITED PARISHES OF BROUGHTON, GLENHOLM, AND KILBUCHO+— 
In W. part of the county, bounded by Lanarkshire on the W., 10 m. long by 
34 broad, with an irregular surface, presenting some mountainous ranges, 
clothed in mingled russet and green, and delightful pastoral vales, decorated 
with wood. The principal heights are Culterfell, Carden, and Chapelgill, 
respectively from 2300 to above 2400 ft. above sea level. Biggar Water rons 


* Rate of assess. for rogue-money, 15s. per £100 Scots valuation ; for prisons, 10s. 
per £100 Scots valuation. 


+ Presb. of Biggar—Synod of Lothian and Tweedale. Patron, William Renny of 
Danevale. P.T. Rachan Mill, 
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throngh the par., and the Tweed divides the Glenholm division from Drummel- 
zier. Area of parish about 2000 acres, nearly three-fourths of which are under 
pasture. Assessed property in 1842-3, £7433, 13s. Nine heritors of £100 
‘Scots valued rent. ‘The vill. of Broughton is situated on the Tweed, 9m. S. W. 
_ of Peebles. The par. ch. is in Kilbucho; sit. 500; glb. £64, 14s. 9d. ; stip. 
£256, 10s. Unap. tnds. £225, 9s. 9d.; attend. on 30th March 1851, 89. Free 
ch, attend. 250; Sab. schs. 46. Pop. in 1841, 764. In 1849 on p. r. 21; cas. 9. 
Assess. £107, 9s. 6d.; other sources, £4, 12s. 64d.; total, £112, 2s. Ohd. Re- 
lief of poor on r. £105, Is. Sd. ; cas, 9s.; med. r. £1, 13s.; exp. £8, 10s. 6d. ; 
total, £115, 14s. 2d. Three parish schools, attend. in 1837, 131. There aro 
a friendly society and a savings bank. An annual fair at Broughton in October. 
PARISH OF DRUMMELZIER*—In 8. W. purt of the county, on E, bank 

of the Tweed, here a small stream, 12 m. long by 1 to 5 broad, with an acelivity 
of hills sloping to bank of the river, and beautifully variegated with plantations 
and verdant fields, The Tweed crosses par., which is also watered by a num- 
ber of rivulets.t Assessed property in 1842-3, £2992, 15s. 2d. Five heritors 

of £100 Scots valued rent. The vill. of Drummelzier is delightfully situated 
on the Powsail, a little way above its junction with the Tweed. The Castle of 
Drommelzier stands on the banks of the Tweed, surrounded by some beautiful 
grounds. It was formerly the property of the powerful family of Tweedie, 
from whom it went to the family of the Hays. It is now the property of —— 
_ White, Esq. ‘There are vestiges of another castle, called Tinnes Castle, and of 
-a Roman road. Par. ch. sit. 200; glb. £10; stip. £192, 5s. 7d. Pop. in 1841, 
228. In 1849 on p. r. 5. Assess. £35; other sources, £1, 11s. Id.; total, £36, 
‘is. 1d. Expended, £36, Is. 4d. Par. schm, salary £32; attend, in 1537, 32. 


PARISH OF EDDLESTONE{—In N. part of county, contiguous to the county 
of Edinburgh on N. and E., 10 m. long by 3 to7 broad, with a surface embrac- 
ing an agglomeration of smooth hills, green to the very summit, the vales being 
tortuous and somewhat wild, but expanding in some directions, and displaying 
at Cringletie and Portmore considerable plantations. ‘the highest ground is 
 Dundroich or the Druid’s Hill (2100 ft.), on the boundary line between the 
counties of Edinburgh and Peebles, and commanding views of Lanarkshire, 
Annandale, Teviotdale, and the Lothians and Fifeshire. Eddlestone Water 
intersects par., and in its course forms Cowey’s Linn, receiving a number of 
tributary rills; and at the top of the hilly ground on E. side of the vale, is a 
‘small loch, called Eddlestone Loch, 2 m. in circumference, the source of the 
‘South Esk. Area of par, 21,500 acres, of which about 4600 are in oceasional 
tillage and 1250 under wood. Assessed property in 1815, £5645; in 1842-3, 
£6693, 14s. 4d. Six heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. The vill. of Eddle- 
stone, 17 m. from Edinburgh, and 4 from Peebles, stands on its cognominal 
* Presb. of Peebles—Synod of Lothian and Tweedale. Patron, Trotter of Ballen- 


dean, P.T. Rachan Mill. ; : 
+ Near the confluence of the Powsail and Tweed, is a tumulus, said to be the grave 


of Merlin the Scottish seer. - 
+ Presb. of Peebles—Synod of Lothian and Tweedale. Patron, Lord Elibank. 


P. T. Eddlestone. 
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stream, and has an annual fair in September. Par. ch. (750 ft. above sea level) 
sit. 420; glb. £20; stip. £299, 17s. 9d, Unap. tnds. £106, 6s. 4d.; attend. 
250; Sab. schs. 30. Pop. in 1841, 742. In 1849 on p. r. 25; ins. or fat. 1. 
Assess. £170; other sources, £33, 7s.; total, £203, 7s. Relief of poor on r. 
£166, 3s. 5d.; med. r. £6, 6s.; exp. £12, 10s.; total, £184, 19s. 5d. Par. 
schm. salary, maximum ; attend. in 1837, 97. 


PARISH OF INNERLEITHEN*—In N.E. of the county, with a stripe on 
S.E. side lying within Selkirkshire, 7 m. long by 4 to 5 broad, with a pastoral and 
mountainous surface gradually rising from the Tweed, the hills being produe- 
tive of an early and succulent vegetation, and cloyen by deep glens; the grounds 
on the banks of the Tweed, which here sweeps along in beautiful and majestic 
curvatures, and on the borders of its tributary, the Leithen, consisting of fine 
flat fertile fields. The highest ground is Windlestraw Law, and many of the 
other elevations attain an altitude of above 1000 ft. Innerleithen, a favourite 
watering place, is a good point for studying the transition and connected 
porphyry rocks. The mineral springs rise in a hill, consisting principally of the 
schists, but a bed of red felspar porphyry is seen above where they appear. 
Dr. Fyfe has analyzed two of the three springs, and found the following ingre- 
dients in an English pint of water— 


Gres. Ors. 

Carbonate of magnesia Ry SCL. Boon) er LU 
Muriate of lime AGH PRAM TSR OS BL! EB} meeeeitla Maps 1) {1 22 
Muriate of soda PREIS Serban d ke . 310 
36°0 60°6 


In the Pirn Craig, on the east side of the Leithen, the various rocks are 
better exhibited. Most varieties of the greywacke may be found here, but 
more compact than usual, and containing singular concretions, often elliptical, 
and appearing on the weathered surface like the letter O distinctly cut by 
a chisel. These are seldom above one or two inches in diameter, but others 
much larger and of a very irregular form occur. At the base of this hill the 
porphyries are well seen, but still better in Priesthope Burn, where it descends 
from the Windlestraw Law. Here very many veins eross the greywacke, 
which they have hardened, or changed into a dark compact rock, sometimes 
slightly crystalline or porphyritic, and resembling clinkstone. The varieties 
of porphyry are very numerous, the most remarkable being the common kind 
of red felspar, with lighter coloured crystals of this or glassy felspar, to which 
acicular crystals of light green hornblende are commonly added. Others con- 
tain grains of quartz, or dark mica in distinct hexagonal prisms; one kind isa 
light coloured felspar mixed with iron pyrites, Rarely the rock is a decided 
granite, of beautiful flesh-coloured felspar, grey quartz and mica, or a sienite, 
in which the last is replaced by green hornblende. Another varicty has a dark 
grey basis, with numerous embedded crystals. In decaying, many of them 
assume a fragmentary aspect; they usually appear as if interstratified among 


* Presb, of Peebles —Synod of Lothian and Tweedale. Patron, Patrick Booth. 
P.T. Innerleithen. 
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the schists, and rarely send veins into these. In one case we have seen them 
even shifted along with these by a fissure in the rocks. Thick quartz veins 
are also common here, and in one case contain potstone.* 

_ Area above 30,000 acres, of which 3000 have been cropped and above 700 
are under wood. Five heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. The village of 
Innerleithen, 476 ft. above sea level, is most delightfully situated in a seques- 
tered yale, having the Tweed in front, and the woods of Traquair ascending to 
the summits of the opposite hills. Till little more than thirty years ago, Inner- 
leithen was one of the smallest hamlets in this pastoral district. But about 
the beginning of the present century, its mineral spring began to attract notice, 
and it has now become a fayourite watering place, much frequented in the 
summer and autumn by visitors from Edinburgh.t A handsome wooden bridge 
leads across the Tweed to the hamlet of Traquair and Traquair Honse, the 
seat of the Harl of Traquair. On a high ground immediately adjoining the 
village, are the ruins of a fortification, with three lines of circumyallation, 
enclosing more than an acre of ground. No cement appears to have been 
employed in uniting the stones, of which an enormous quantity had been 
collected to form the lines. Almost every eminence in this parish has its ruined 
circular fort, hence denominated rings by the common people, and sometimes 
most absurdly Roman camps. The village contains handsome pump-rooms, a 
newsroom, baths, and numerous villas. Here also is the famous St. Ronan’s 
Border Club, consisting of a number of gentlemen from all parts of the country, 
who hold an annual festival for the exhibition of Olympic games or gymnastic 
exercises. Placed in a secluded part of Scotland, and out of the way of general 
traffic, it seemed to have every chance of remaining for a long time in obscurity. 
While in this condition, during the last century, it was pitched upon as being 
well suited for being a seat of woollen manufactures, chiefly in consideration 
of its site in the midst of an extensive pastoral country, and upon the brink 
of a rapid running brook, which offered a powerful fall of water. There is 
‘now a woollen factory, and in 1838 there were twenty-four looms. Par. ch. 
sit. 350; glib. £20; stip. £289, 11s. 9d. Unap. tnds. £113, 12s. 7d. Attend: 
on 30th March, 1851, 171; Sab. schs.14, Free ch. attend. on 30th March, 1851, 
about 130; Sab. schs. 42. U. P. ch. attend. 140; Sab. schs. 34. Pop. in 1541, 
931. In 1849 on p.r. 30; cas. 3. Assess. £240. Expended, £245, 11s. 7d. 
Par. schm. salary, maximum ; attend. in 1837, 70. A private school, attend. 24. 


* See Nicol’s “ Essay on Peeblesshire.”— Trans. Highland Society, 1843. 

+ Deriving its chief importance from the attraction of visiters and summer resi- 
dents to its medicinal well, it is rich, as to the position and character of its environs, 
in the advantages of a choice retreat for invalids, and a place of fashionable retire- 
ment. To persons who luxuriate in drives and pedestrian excursions among the 
beauties of landscape, it offers in profusion the romantic dells and softly highland 
expanses of green 'T'weedale—a gorgeous stretch westward to Peebles, and eastward 
‘to Abbotsford and Melrose, of the magnificent Tweed—the retreats of Elibank and 
Horsburgh Wood—the classic scenes of “ the bush aboon Traquair”—and above all, 
at no great distance, those thrilling charms of the braes and waters, and “ dowie 
dells” of Yarrow, which have drawn melodious numbers from perhaps a moiety of 
the poetic geniuses of Britain. Its celebrity was further enbanced in 1824, by the pub- 
lication of the novel by the author of Waverley, entitled, ‘St. Ronan’s Well, of which 


place it was fondly imagined to be the prototype. 
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PARISH OF KIRKURD*—S m. W.N. W. of Peebles, 5} m. long by 3 to ¢ 
broad, the land rising in finely cultivated and enclosed fields from the banks of 
the silent and sluggish Tarth, a tributary of the Tweed, and then becoming of 


a hilly description, richly clothed with plantations, the vale of the Tarth pre~ 
senting a fertile appearance. The highest mountain is Hell’s Cleuch (2100 feet — 
above sea level), on the top of which is a cairn called the Pyked Stane. There 


is a copious sulphureous spring near Castle-Craig (Sir T. G. Carmichael, Bart.), 
and in the grounds of that elegant mansion two artificial mounds, supposed to 
have been sepulchral barrows; and not far distant two circular fortifications, 
called the Rings and the Chesters. Assessed property in 1815, £1193; in 
1842-8, £2638, 0s. 4d. Two heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. Par. ch. sit. 
about 300; glb. £24; stip. £158, Gs. 8d. There is also a Free ch. Pop. 
in 1841, 805. In 1849 on p. r, 2; cas. 1. Money received, £10, 17s. 6d. 
Expended, £10, 17s.6d. Par. schm. salary, maximum; attend. in 1857, 
35. 4 


PARISH OF LINTON+t —In N. W. corner of the county, having Mid-Lothian 
to the N. and Lanarkshire to the W.; greatest length 104 m., and greatest 
breadth 7}; chiefly hilly and pastoral, and in many places very heathy ; lying 
600 feet above sea level, with some beautiful stripes of arable land and plan- 
tations along the banks of the rivers. The North Esk flows along the north 
boundary, where it is joined by the Carlops. near the classic scenery depicted 
by Ramsay in the “ Gentle Shepherd ;”’ and the Medwyn, Lyne, West Water, 
and other tributaries, drain the parish. Slipperfield Loch lies near West 
Water, in the centre of an extensive heathy moor of from 2000 to 3000 acres, 
and is about 1} miles in cireumference, abounding in pike and perch, and a 
great resort during winter for curling. Coal and lime have been wrought at 
Carlops for many years, the mines and minerals of the parish having been eal- 
culated to produce annually about £2350. Near Carlops, where the North Esk 
leaves the hills, some very interesting phenomena occur. In the banks of the 
stream, at this place, masses of conglomerate appear, followed lower down by 
sandstone and shale, then by limestone, and this by a vein of amygdaloid. 
Shale, with clay-ironstone and sandstone, next form the banks to an old bridge, 
where the mountain limestone appears, covered as we descend by sandstone, 
shale, and coal in thin strata, and still lower by a light grey limestone with 
numerous fossils. Limestone is quarried in several places near this, and con- 
tains many fossils, especially corals, often enveloped in concretions of flint. In 
the trap rocks close to the village some curious siliceous veins oceur. The Kaim 
Valley to the west, dividing the felspar rocks on the south from the sandstone 
on the north, presents some interesting sections. A ridge of greenstone runs 
along the centre, forming several hillocks; and where the valley crosses the 
Lyne, the same rock again appears. The coal beds south of Carlops are very 
much extenuated, the seams which, 10 miles north-east, were 6 or 8 feet 


* Presb. of Peebles—Synod of Lothian and Tweedale. Patron, Sir T. G. Car- 
michael, Bart. P. 'T. Noblehouse. 


+ Presb. of Peebles —Synod of Lothian and Tweedale. Patron, Earl of Wemyss. 
P.T. Noblehouse. 
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thick, being here reduced to about 1 foot. The whole formation is also much 
confused, twisted, and disposed in several troughs or ridges. It may be men- 
tioned, that Williams the author of the History of the Mineral Kingdom, was 
at one time connected with the mines in this vicinity,* Area about 26,000 ac., 
of which little more than one-fifth is in tillage and 525 under wood. Assessed 
property in 1815, £5649; in 1842-3, £7695, 12s. ld. Thirteen heritors of 
£100 Scots valued rent. Two villages, Linton and Carlops. Linton, some- 
times called West Linton, to distinguish it from East Linton in East Lothian, 
stands on the Lyne, 16} miles 8S. W. of Edinburgh, and 11 miles N.E,. of 
Biggar, and has been long famed for its sheep markets, where from 20,000 to 
30,000 sheep are annually shown. In 1838 there were 100 looms in the village. 
Par. ch. glb. £20; stip. £232, 14s. 1ld.; attend. 330; Sab. schs. 60. Unap. 
‘nds. £115, 7s. U.P. ch. attend. from 135 to 140; Sab, schs. 86. Pop. in 1841, 
— 1615. In 1849 on p. r. 49; cas. 10; orph. or des. 7. Assess. £367, 10s.; other 
sources, £13, 11s. 6d.; total, £381, 1s. 6d. Relief of poor on r. £263, 3s. 244. ; 
eas. £7, 15s. 2d.; med. r. £13, 13s. Gd.; exp. £19, 14s. 7d.; total, £304, 6s. 53d. 
Par. schm. salary, maximum. ‘Two private schools. 


UNITED PARISHES OF LYNE AND MEGGET{—Two parishes, ecclesias- 
tically united, though lying 8 m. apart from each other. Lyne lies on the left 
bank of the river Lyne, which falls into the Tweed, and is 3 m. long, by 2 
broad, with a hilly surface, a stripe of bleak ground, almost divested of trees, 
stretching along the stream, Megget is near the head of Ettrick and Yarrow, 
and intersected by the Megget Water, which falls into St. Mary’s Loch, and is 
one of the most elevated districts in S. of Scotland, covered with heath and 
coarse grass, and visited by a species of eagle which will bear off a lamb in 
sight of the shepherd. In a stream that runs down Glengaber into Megget 
Water, are some traces, still discernible, of a search for gold, and which is 
noticed both by Boethius and Buchanan. N.. from Lynedale, a lead mine, 
containing silver, was formerly wrought, the galena forming veins in the felspar 
rock. In the higher part of its course the Lyne runs through the sandstone 
and conglomerate, often intersected by trap veins, and above Cairnsmuir in- 
terrupted for a short distance by greywacke and clayslate, on which they rest. 
The conglomerate contains rounded masses of greywacke, clayslate, hornstone, . 
hornstone porphyry, and a few trap rocks in @ basis of red sand. The sand- 
stones are partly of a greenish-grey rock of quartz, mica, and chlorite, and 
especially in the higher parts, a compact red or brown rock, sometimes almost 
white, The greywacke extends from the Lyne to the head of Monk’s Burn, 
and presents the usual varieties of aspect, with its characteristic high inclina~ 
tion. Assessed property in 1815, £2244; in 1842-3, £3021. Two heritors of 
£100 Scots valued rent. Two par. chs. sit. 140; glb. £25; stip. £153, 9s. 1d. 
Pop. in 1841, 175. In 18490n p.r.1; cas. 10. Money received, £30, 2s. 93d, 
Expended, £28, 11s. 113d. ‘Iwo parish schools ; attend. in 1537, 48. 


* See Nicol’s Geology, p. 80. 4 - 
- + This village gives a baron’s title to the Traquair family. ; 
* Presb. of Peebles — Synod of Lothian and I'weedale. Patron, Earl of Wemyss. 


P. T. Peebles. 
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PARISH OF MANOR*—2 m. S. W. of Peebles, on a river of same name and 
on the Tweed, 9 m. long by 3 broad, with a mountainous surface, Dollar Law 
rising 2840 ft. above sea level, Scrape 2800 ft., and other elevations being from 
1500 to 1900 ft.; the narrow vale and haugh lands of Manor Water being 
earpeted with clay and loam to no great depth; but the country has been of 
late years much improved, and about 500 aeres are laid out in straggling belts 
of plantation. Numerous mountain rills come down from the heights, cutting 
their way through the precipitous glens with a bold and rapid cadence. The 
mountain ranges are composed of greywacke, and some rich specimens of galena 
have been found in boulders in the channel of Manor Water. Area of parish 
18,110 ac., of which about 2000 are in cultivation and 450 under wood. Assessed 


property in 1815, £3403; in 1842-3, £3866, 19s. 4d. Six heritors of £100 : 


Scots valued rent. The parish contains several curiosities of an antique de- 
scription ; in particular, the remains of a Roman camp, where a Roman urn 
and some old coins were dug up a few years ago—a tower raised upon an 
eminence, and which appears to have served as the watch-tower of the dis- 
trict—and a huge upright stone, built into the wall by a wayside, marked by 
strange holes, and apparently an aboriginal monument. Perhaps the greatest 
curiosity of all, as it certainly is the only object which now attracts the atten- 
tion of tourists, is the humble dwelling of the late David Ritchie,t a deformed 


* Presb. of Peebles —Synod of Lothian and Tweedale — Patron, Earl of Wemyss. . 


P. T. Peebles. 

+ “Tie was the son of a labourer in the slate quarries of Stobo, and must haye been 
born in the misshapen form which he exhibited, though he sometimes imputed it to 
ill usage when in infancy. He was bred a brushmaker at Edinburgh, and had wan- 
dered to several places, working at his trade, from all which he was chased by the dis- 
agreeable attention which his hideous singularity of form and face attracted wherever 
he came. The author understood him to say he had even been in Dublin. Tired at 
length of being the object of shouts, laughter, and derision, David Ritchie resolved, 
like a deer hunted from the herd, to retreat to some wilderness, where he might have 
the least possible communication with the world which scoffed at him. The personal 
description of Elshender of Mucklestane Moor has been generally allowed to be a 
tolerably exact and unexaggerated portrait of David of Manor Water. He was not 
quite three feet and a half high, since he could stand upright in the door of his man- 
sion, which was just that height. Driven into solitude, he became an admirer of the 
beauties of nature. His garden, which he sedulously cultivated, and from a piece of 
wild moorland made a very productive spot, was his pride and his delight; but he 
was also an admirer of mere natural beauty; the soft sweep of the green hill, the 
bubbling of a clear fountain, or the complexities of a wild thicket, were scenes on 
which he often gazed for hours, and as he said, with inexpressible delight. It was 
perhaps for this reason that he was fond of Shenstone’s pastovals, and some parts of 
Paradise Lost. The author has heard his most unmusical voice repeat the celebrated 
description of Paradise, which he seemed fully to appreciate. He spoke of a future 
state with intense feeling and even with tears. He expressed disgust at the idea of 
his remains being mixed with the common rubbish, as he called it, of the churchyard, 
and selected with his usual taste, a beautiful and wild spot in the glen where he had 
his hermitage in which to take his last repose. He changed his mind, however, and 
was finally interred in the common burial ‘ground of Manor Parish, David Ritchie 
affected to frequent solitary scenes, especially such as were supposed to be haunted, 
and valued himself upon his courage in doing so. To be sure he had little chance of 
meeting any thing more ugly than himself. At heart he was superstitious, and planted 


———— ee See 
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_ and eccentric dwarf, known as the prototype of the fictitious personage forming 
the subject of the tale of the Black Dwarf by the author of Waverley. The 
cottage lies in the vale of Manor Water, near the public road, at the farm 
steading called Woodhouse, and at no great distance from the seat of the late 
Professor Ferguson. Par. ch. sit. 150; glb, £30; stip. £148, 16s. 3d.; attend. 
on 30th March, 1851, 109; Sab. schs. 26. Pop. in 1841, 270. In 1849 on p. 
r. 4; casual, 1; orph. or des. 1. Assess. £30; other sources, £16, 10s, 83d. ; 
total, £46, 10s. 83d. Relief of poor on r. £45, 7s. 5d.; cas. 18s.; med. r. 
£6, Os. 5d.; exp. £4, 8s. 6d.; total, £56, 14s. 4d. Par, schm. salary £30; 
attend. in 1837, 62. 


PARISH OF NEWLANDS*—6 m. N.\W. of Peebles, 6 m. long by 4 to 5 
broad, and of an upland character, composed of fine green hills and the vales 
of Deadburn and the Lyne, which, with the Tarth and Flemington Burn, drain 
most part of parish. Area about 12,000 acres, of which 3500 are arable and 
above 400 under wood. In an angle made by the junction of the Tarth and 
Lyne stands the desolate structure of Drochil Castle, built by Morton, Regent 
of Scotland, and pretty entire. Assessed property in 1815, £5339; in 1842-3, 
£8250, 12s. 6d. Nine heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. Par. ch. glb, £26; 
stip. £262, 16s. Unap. tnds. £37, 14s. 4d. U. P. ch. attend. 140; Sab. schs. 
40. Pop. in 1841, 1063. In 1849 on p.r. 30; cas.8. Assess. £201, 1s, Sd. 
Relief of poor on r. £156, 19s. 1d.; cas. £10, 9s. 6d.; med. r. £8, 12s.; exp. 
£18, 13s. 1d.; total, £194, 13s. 8d. Par. schm. salary, maximum; attend. in 
1837, 47. A private school, attend. 64. Lord Chief Baron Montgomery, the 
first Scotsman that was created Lord Chief Baron, was a native of this parish, 
and buried in the churchyard of Stobo. 


PARISH OF PEEBLES +— Lying on both sides of the Tweed, 10 m. long by 

an ayerage breadth of 5, with a hilly and uneven surface, except on the banks 

_ of the Tweed and Eddlestone Water. None of the hills rise to a great height, 
and are finely curved and grassy, except towards S., where they are covered 
with heath and abound with black game.t The Tweed throughout the greatest 


many rowans (mountain ashes) around his hut, as a certain defence against necro- 
mancy. For the same reason, doubtless, he desired to have rowan trees set above his 
grave. Dr. Ferguson considered him as a man of a powerful capacity and original 
ideas, but whose mind was thrown off its first bias by a predominant degree of self- 
love and self-opinion, galled by the sense of ridicule and contempt, and avenging 
itself upon society in idea at least by a gloomy misanthropy.” — Preface to the 
Black Dwarf. 

* Presb. of Peebles — Synod of Lothian and Tweedale. Patron, Earl of Wemyss. 
P. T. Noblehouse. 

+ Presb. of Peebles— Synod of Lothian and Tweedale. Patron, Earl of Wemyss. 
P. T. Peebles. : 

} “The tourist will scarcely fail to remark the striking difference between the 
grandeur of the highland mountains and the beautiful appearance of the hills in the 
whole of this tract of country. While the former tower to a magnificent height, 
piercing the clouds with their flinty naked peaks, and present a bold and serrated 
outline, their sides being variegated with rocks, woods, and heath ; the latter rise in 
graceful curves to a conical summit, which is covered with the richest pasture. Each 
has its long retiring glen, through which some mountain brook wends its way to join 


™" 
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part of its course, flows clear, full, and majestically, amongst groves of fine wood, 
lofty hills covered with numerous flocks, its verdant banks enriched with flowers, 
while in some parts it is overshadowed by luxuriant old timber. 

The Lyne, Meldon Burn, Manor Water, and other considerable streamlets, 
bound and water parish. Greywacke is the prevailing rock. Area of parish, 
18,200 acres, of which about 3000 are under the plough and 2200 planted. 
Assessed property in 1815, £9255; in 1842-3, £12,558, 1s. Hight heritors of 
£100 Scots valued rent. Peebles, a royal burgh, and capital of the county, 
is 21 m. S. from Edinburgh and 54 from Glasgow, stands on the Tweed,* which 
is here crossed by a good bridge, and joined by the Eddlestone, which divides it 
into an old and a new town, the latter having many substantial buildings. Yet — 
it has been remarked, that “the aggregate aspect of all Peebles, in spite of the 
place occupying one of the most charming sites, and being curtained with one 
of the most delightful landscapes in Scotland, is rendered cold and dingy, by 
the prevalence of grey and ashy blue in the hues of its masonry.’t It has a 
handsome par. church ; a townhouse ; jail; scientific association ; reading-room ; 
a monthly newspaper, called the “ Peebles Advertiser ;” a subscription library ; 
manufactures t of plaiding and coarse woollens, stockings, cambries, and leather; 
breweries and corn mills; and is a depét for the goods of the surrounding 
country. There are also a masonic lodge; curling and coursing clubs; a print- 
ing press; several friendly societies; a savings bank; branches of the British 
Linen and City of Glasgow banks; a total abstinence society, with in 1852, 
90 adult and 300 juvenile members; a weekly market on Tuesday, and several 
annual fairs. The burgh is governed by a council of twelve, who elect a pro- 
yost and tivo bailies. Peebles is 549 feet above sea level. 

Peebles was a favourite summer residence of the kings of Scotland, being at 
2 short distance from the metropolis, and on the direct road to Ettrick Forest; 
and is the scene of “ Peebles to the Play,” a poem of the accomplished James I. 
Though fortified at one time, it was repeatedly plundered and burnt by the 
English, Here are the remains of a magnificent conventual church, built by 
Alexander IIT. in 1257, which was possessed by the Red or Trinity Friars, an 
order instituted for the redemption of Christians enslaved by the Saracens, 
There are also the ruins of an ancient parish church, dedicated to St. Andrew, 
which were used as a stable by Cromwell's soldiers, who demolished its roof. 
The pop. of the town and par, is 2750, The vale of the Tweed, both above and 
below Peebles, contained a chain of strong castles to serve as a defence against 
the incursions of English marauders. These castles were built in the shape of 
square towers, and usually consisted of three storeys—the lower one on the 


the greater stream. These glens or hopes as they are called, have been the favourite 
haunts of the Scottish muse, whose most valued effusions bear the impress of their 
pastoral scenery. The district is, in truth, the land of song, and every river and burn 
is familiar to the lovers of Scottish music.” — Scottish Tourist, p. 260. 

* At the town of Peebles the Tweed has fallen 1000 feet from its sammit level, and 
thence to the sea its fall is only 500, Still, its current continues to be rapid, and it- 
rolls its flood through beautiful kaughs or meads, the hills on each side sometimes 
advancing towards each other, and sometimes receding, so as to form fertile and 
remantic dells. t Full. Gaz., p. 493. 

t The number of handlooms in 1828 was 190: in 1238, 50. 
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ground floor being vaulted, and appropriated to the reception of horses and 
cattle in times of danger. By common consent, these towers appear to have 
been alternately built on both sides of the river, and each communicated with 
the one above and below it, by kindling a fire on the bartisan, which was the 
signal of an incursion. 


“A score of fires, I ween, 
From height, and hill, and cliff were seen, 
Each with warlike tidings fraught, 
Each from each the signal caught; 
if Each after each they glanced in sight, 
As stars arise upon the night; 
They gleam’d on many a dusky tarn, 
Haunted by the lonely earn, 
On many a cairn’s grey pyramid, 
Where urns of mighty chiefs lay hid.” 


¥: 

‘By these signals, a tract of country 70 miles long and 50 miles broad, from 
‘Berwick to Bield, near the source of the Tweed, was alarmed in a very few 
hours. The most westerly of these forts was Thanes Castle, near to that of 
Drammelzier, about 10 miles above Peebles. Between Thanes Castle and 
Peebles were eight other fortresses; and about a mile above the town, stands 
Neidpath Castle, which is in a less ruinous state than the others; it is situated 
upon a rock, projecting over the north bank of the Tweed, which here runs 
through a deep narrow and well wooded glen. This ancient castle is built of 
-whinstone, and its walls are 11 feet thick, but is now fast falling to decay. 
It was formerly approached by an avenue of fine trees, all of which were cut 
down by the late Duke of Queensberry to impoverish the estate before it 
‘descended to the heir of entail. 


“Degenerate Douglas! oh, the unworthy lord! 
Whom mere despite of heart could so far please, 
And love of havoc (for with such disease 
Fame taxes him), that he could send forth word 
To level with the dust a noble horde, 

A brotherhood of venerable trees, 

Leaving an ancient dome, and towers like these 
Beggar'd and outraged! Many hearts deplored 
The fate of those old trees; and oft, with pain, 
The traveller, at this day, will stop and gaze 

On wrongs which Nature scarcely seems to heed; 
For shelter’d places, bosoms, nooks, and bays, 
And the pure mountains, and the gentle Tweed, 
And the green silent pastures, yet remain.” 


The origin of Neidpath Castle is uncertain. It was once the chief residences 
of the Frasers, who were sheriffs of this county, and from whom the families of 
Lovat and Saltoun in the north are descended. The last of this family, in the 
male line, was the gallant Sir Simon Fraser, who, along with Cummin, thrice 
defeated the English in one day, at Roslin, in 1303. One of his two daughters 
and co-heiresses, married the ancestor of the Marquess of Tweedale. whose 
family afterwards quartered the arms of the Frasers with their own. The 
second Earl of Tweedale was a warm adherent of Charles II., and his Castle 
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of Neidpath held out longer against Cromwell than any place south of the Forth; 
The Tweedale family sold this and other estates to the first Duke of Queens- 
berry, and this castle for some time was the residence of the Duke’s eldest son, — 
Earl of March and Rutherglen, Lord Neidpath. Upon the death of the last 
Duke of Queensberry,* the Earl of Wemyss succeeded to the Neidpath estate 
as heir of entail. : 

Par. ch. glb, £24; stip. £327, 12s. 9d. ; attend. 600; Sab. schs. 70. Unap. 
tnds. £39, 4s. 7d. Free ch. attend, on 30th March, 1851—forenoon, about 
200; evening, 220; Sab. schs. about 50, There are two U. P. chs.; attend. 
at U. P. (West) ch. 310; Sab. schs. 120. Epis. ch. attend. on 30th March, 
1851—morning service, 57; evening, 34. There is also a Roman Catholic ch. 
Pop. in 1841, 2632. In 1849 on p. r. 104; cas. 12; ins. or fat. 3; orph, or 
des. 10. Assess. £723, 18s. 134.; other sources, £36, 3s. 3d.; tot. £760, 1s, 44d. 
Relief of poor on r. £559, 14s. 1dd.; cas. £63, 16s. 6d. ; med. r. £30, 8s. 1144. ; 
exp. £111, 5s. 14d.; total, £765, 4s.83d. There is no parish school, but a 
grammar and an English school in the burgh; attend. at ten schools in parish 
in 1887, 520. 


PARISH OF SKIRLING+—In the extreme W. of the county, bounded by 
Lanarkshire to W., about 4 m. long by a general breadth of 14, with a hilly 
but green and fertile surface, lying considerably above sea level, but never 
rising into mountainous elevations, nor expanding into any wide extent of 
plain. Area 2640 Scots acres, of which about four-fifths are in tillage. As- 
sessed property in 1815, £2199; in 1842-3, £2258, 3s. 7d. One heritor of 
£100 Scots valued rent. Vill. of Skirling 2 m. E. of Biggar and 25 m. from 
Edinburgh, is noted for its annual fairs for horses and black cattle. Par. ch. 
sit. 230; glb. £60; stip. £239, 19s, 1d. Unap. tnds. £60, 0s. 11d. Free ch. 
attend. 190; Sab. schs. 60. Pop. in 1841, 345. In 1849 on p, r. 8; cas, 2; 
ins. or fat. 1. Money reed. £57, 14s. 2d. Expended, £46, 0s. 7d. Par. schm. 
salary, maximum ; attend. in 1837, 64. There are also a friendly society and 
a jail. 


PARISH OF STOBO}—5m. W. of Peebles, on left bank of the Tweed, 6} 
m. long by 34 broad, the surface towards W. reaching an altitude of from 
1500 to 1600 feet above sea level, but presenting a gentle declivity towards 
the Tweed, and its tributary the Lyne, enclosing two vales well cultivated and 
in many places embellished with plantations, especially around Stobo Castle 
and New Posso, At Stobo the clay slate is quarried. It is the usual light 


* Dean’s House, situated in the immediate vicinity of Dean's Gutter, was the town 
residence in Peebles of the noble family of March, and the natal mansion of the last 
Duke of Queensberry. The edifice is somewhat castellated, has on one of its corners 
a curious pepper-box turret, and admits ingress only by an arched passage leading 
through to the back court yard. The house is believed to have been the scene of a — 
highly romantic though merely traditional incident, which forms the subject of Sir 
Walter Scott’s ballad of “ The Maid of Neidpath.” 

t Presb. of Biggar—Synod of Lothian and Tweedale. Patron, Sir T. G@. Car- 
michael, Bart. P. 'T. Biggar. 

{ Presb. of Peebles —Synod of Lothian and Tweedale. Patron, Sir James Mont- 
gomery, Bart, P. IT’. Stobo. 
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‘grey or blue rock, containing many yeins of quartz and calespar, and also 
curious lenticular concretions of the latter. In these the spar has a fibrous 
structure, parallel to the slaty cleavage of the rock, showing their connection 

and dependance on the same cause, It has been used all over the southern 
district, as well as to a considerable extent in Edinburgh, in the roofing of 
houses. Area, 18 sq. m., of which about 1500 ac. are arable, and 750 under 
wood. Assessed property i in 1815, £2557 ; in 1842-3, £3366, 11s. 8d. Three 
heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. Par. ch. sit. 200; glb. £42; stip. £158, 
13s. 7d., with 10 bolls of oatmeal. Pop. in 1841, 465. In 1849 on p.r. 10; 
cas. 3. Money recd. £102, lls. Sid. Expended, £70, 12s. 534. Par. schm. 
salary £32. 


PARISH OF TRAQUAIR*—In E. part of the county, on S. bank of the 
‘Tweed, opposite Innerleithen, of very irregular figure, caused by intervening 
“portions of the counties of Yarrow and Selkirk, 7} m. long by nearly 6 broad, 
with a mountainous surface, Gumscleuch and Minchmoor rising to 2485 and 2285 
feet above sea level, and Glendean’s banks exhibiting a tremendous chasm 
with some noble precipices. The hills afford however a sound pasture, and the 
yale of the Quair, and other plains susceptible of improvement, have been ex- 
} tensively reclaimed and beautified. The par. is traversed by numerous streams, 

of which the Quair Water is the principal, Near Traquair numerous grapto- 
_ lites haye been found. The strata here are the usual light blue or grey slate, 

_arock similar in aspect, but compact and not fissile, fine-grained greywacke, and 
several irregular beds or veins of a bluish-grey coarsely granular rock, containing 
“much lime. The last is very irregular in its dimensions, being from two inches to 
_amere line thick, and portions of similar aspeet occur in the greywacke. At some 
distances below these a felspar porphyry vein crops out, and indications of lead 
ore have been observed. The graptolites are found only in one bed of slate, 
the surface of which is almost covered with their serrated rays. Indications of 
other remains occur here, but very obscure. Area 17,500 acres, of which above 
3000 are arable, the haugh lands being carpeted with a fine loam, and about 
700 acres are under wood. Five heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. The 
hamlet of Traquair stands at the opening of the vale of the Quair, upon the 
plain of the Tweed; and at a short distance, at the base of a hill overlooking 
the lawn of Traquair Houset (Earl of Traquair), are some fine thorn trees, the 
interesting remains of that thicket, famous in song as “The Bush abvon Traquair.” 


a 


“On fair Tweedside, from Berwick to the Bield, 
Traquair for beauty fairly wins the field ; 
So many charms, by nature and by art, 
Do there combine to captivate the heart, 
And please the eye, with what is fine and rare, 
> So that few seats can match with sweet Traquair.” 


* Presb. of Peebles — Synod of Lothian and Tweedale. Patron, Crown. P. I’. 
Traquair. 

+ This mansion is highly picturesque, and of very remote antiquity. Traquair 
House was the first place at which the Marquess of Montrose rested, and that in which 
he spent the night after his signal defeat at Philiphaugh. 
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Par. ch, sit. 350; glb. £20; stip. £259, 11s. 9d.; attend. 150; Sab. schs, 
31. Unap. tnds, £308, 19s. 7d. Rom. Cath. ch. at Traquair House, attend, 
22. Pop. in 1841, 682. In 1849 on p.r.17; cas. 10. Assess. £120, 1s. 3d, 
other sources, £20, 5s. 7}d.; total, £140, 6s. 103d. Relief of poor on r. £144, 
7s. 9d. ; cas. £2, 3s. 2d.; med. r. £7, 17s.; exp. £17, 4s. 11d.; total, £171, 12s, 
10d. Par. schm. salary, maximum ; attend. in 1837, 68. 


PARISH OF TWEEDSMUIR*—In S. W. of the county, haying a mean length — 
and breadth of 8} m., consisting of a mountainous surface, but comparatively 
easy ascent, rich herbage, having extensive table lands on the summit. The 
highest mountains are Hartfell and Broadlaw, 2635, and 2741 feet above sea 
level. The Tweed rises from the heights in this parish, receives accessions from 
the Core, the Fruid, and Fala, and numerous other streamlets, and leayes tho — 
parish at Tweed’s Cross. Gameshope Loch, nearly 600 yards in circumference, 
is the loftiest sheet of water in S. of Scotland, and abounds with trout of adark 
black hue. Area about 25 sq. m., of which little more than 300 ae. are arable, — 
Assessed property in 1815, £3840; in 1842-3, £3991, 10s. 4d. Nine heritors 
of £100 Scots valued rent. Par. ch. sit. 160; glb. £12, 10s. ; stip. £275, 7s. 6d. ; 
attend. about 160; Sab. schs. 52, Unap. tnds. £32, 18s. 9d. Pop. in 1841, 
276. In 1849 on p. r. 3; cas. 4. Money reed. £36, 19s. 44d. Expert 
£36, 9s. 83d. Par. schm. salary £32, 


* Presb. of Peebles — Synod of Lothian and Tweedale, Patron, St. rideicc = 
St. Andrews. P. 'T. Crook. 
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GENERAL DESCRIPTION.* 


PERTHSHIRE is one of the largest and most beautiful counties in Scotland, 
s very compact, and almost circular in form, contains a much greater 
variety of territory than any other, and is situated in the centre of the 
kingdom, whose great northern and southern divisions it may be said in 
some measure to connect, lying between 56° 4’ and 56° 57’ N. lat., and 
between 3° 4’ and 4° 50’ W. long., extending from the Frith of Forth on 
the one hand to the wilds of Inverness-shire on the other, and from the 
_ E. district of Angus to the W. one of Argyle. Its extreme length from 
_E. to W. is about 77 m., and its greatest breadth from N. to S. is 68 m. 
Its area has been variously estimated; but the nearest approximation to 
accuracy gives 5000 sq. m, of land, and more than 50 sq. m. of water, or 
4,068,640 acres.t| Other measurements state the area at no more than 
2588 sq. m., or 1,656,520 acres; and compute the distribution of it to be 
500,000 cultivated acres, 550,000 uncultivated, and 606,320 as almost 
wholly barren and unproductive. It is bounded on E. by the counties of 
Forfar, Fife, and Kinross; on N. by Inverness and Aberdeen; on 8. by 
Stirling and Clackmannan ; and on W. by the shires of Argyle and Dum- 
barton. Its ancient and still popularly known divisions are Menteith, 
Athole, Strathearn, Breadalbane, Rannoch, Stormont, Perth Proper, and 
Gowrie, to which some add Balquhidder and Glenorchy. In regard to its 
natural features, it is esteemed a county of first-rate interest. Lying 
partly in the highlands and partly in the lowlands, it comprehends 


, * The Sheriff Court for the county is held every Wednesday and Friday during 
Session, the Sheriff Small Debt Court every Wednesday. The Justice of Peace 
Small Debt Court is held first Monday of every month, Quarter Sessions are held 
on the statutory days and by adjournment. The Commissary Court is held every 
Friday during Session. Places and days of meeting of the Courts under the Small 

Debt Act—At Crieff every first Saturday of January, April, July, and October; 

Dunkeld every first Friday of February, May, August, and November; Aberfeldy 

the next day (Saturday) after each court at Dunkeld; Blair Gowrie every second 

“Monday of January, April, July, and October; Cupar-Angus on the Tuesday after 

every Court at Blair Gowrie. 

+ See Agricultural View of Perthshire, by Dr. James Robertson. 
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scenery of every description of excellence, from the wild and romantie 


down to the beautiful and champaign. On account of its inland situation, 


it of course does not comprise any specimens of that singular combination 


of marine and mountain scenery, which forms the great attraction of the 
West Highlands ; yet as it abounds in inland lakes, and possesses rising” 


grounds of fully as stern and grand a character as that district, it is in no 


respect inferior, while its splendid plains may be said to form an additional 


attraction. It has been eloquently asked, “ In close landscapes especially, 


or in those which concentrate a thousand attractions within the winding of - 


a glen or the recess of a hill range, it is peculiarly rich. In extensiyeness 
of view, too, combined with surpassing beauty, and with all those pro- 
perties which produce the most exquisite thrills of delight, what can sur- 


pass the visions from the hills of Moncrieff and Demat? Scenery oceurs , 


of every extent, from the largest panorama which can be intelligently 
surveyed, to the smallest miniature which can be compressed into a nook— 
of every class, from the sublimely wild or romantic to the softly cham- 
paign and beautiful—and of every style, from the sternest or most nakedly 
magnificent, to the fullest of amenities, and lusciousness, and orna- 
ment. Except only that of Loch Lomond, nearly all the really fine lake 
scenery of Scotland occurs in Perthshire; and without any exception 
whatever, the county’s aggregate blendings of mountain, wood, and water, 
into pictures of magnificence and romance, are quite unmatched as to either 
extent or effect in any other district of Britain. Who that gazes upon 
the type of all glorious things which bursts upon the eye at Killin, or 
at the debouche from the Trosachs, will ever again speak in superlatives 
of the brilliantly pretty Derwent-water, or the calmly beautiful Winder- 
mere, or the sullenly pleasant Ulles-water, or any select sheet or point 
whatever of the Westmoreland Lakes? Then as to river scenery, where 
but in Perthshire shall be found such tumultuous assemblages of rocky 
eminences, all of whimsical and fantastic form, shagged over with trees and 
shrubs, and grouped in the very confusion of boskiness and romance, with 
wondrous overshadowing bill screens, as occurs at the Trosachs, at the 
head of Strathearn and on the river Rannoch ?—or such closely approach- 
ing and sheer alpine descents, bringing down sheets of forest from the 
clouds, and standing with their bases on the margin of rapids and cataracts 
as in the glens of the Tummel and the Tilt? — or such uninterrupted 
series of distinctive landscape, ever varying, in all styles, now close and 
now expanding, playfully and almost whimsically various, in the dis- 
posal of a profusion of wood at first highland, afterwards and long 
debateably highland and lowland, and eventually subsiding into the 
most luscious and ornate champaign, as occur along Strathtay ? or such 
tremendous defiles, such protuberances of hill almost in contact with hill, 
lifting a passenger into mid air, sending down walls of rock, tufted with 
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seanty shrubs to a dark chasm below, and suspending objects in dreadful 
giddiness over an impetuous rush and a deafening roar of a wild stream 
-eareering in darkness below, as occur at the passes of Killiecrankie, Leny, 
‘Spittal of Glenshee, Coheilg, and Aberfoyle.”* 
_ Of the temperature of a region differing so much in exposure and of 
: ‘elevation, nothing certain can safely be affirmed. In the upper and more 
elevated districts, where the mountain ranges slope down into the level 
“country, and amongst the numerous glens which penetrate these in all 
directions, the climate is charged with moisture in a higher degree, the 
winters are longer and more severe, the snow frequently lies longer on 
‘the ground, and the spring is generally later than in the lower districts 
of the county. The highest summer temperature rarely exceeds 65°, 
and the mean temperature in three different situations in the county 
; (none of them however more than 150 feet above the sea) has been found 
to be 47°, Easterly winds bring rain and unsettled weather on Gowrie, 
Stormont, Glenshee, and Strathardle, while the weather is dry and serene 
in Breadalbane; westerly winds waft the clouds of the Atlantic over 
Menteith, Breadalbane, and Rannoch, while not a drop of rain falls on the 
east 5 and the two classes of wind so strive for the mastery in the interior, 
and are so disburdened of their loads by the attractive power of moun- 
tain ranges on the frontier, as very often to have little dominion and small 
a -moistening influence about the region of Methven, Monzie, Dull, and 
Id. The climate of extensive localities is powerfully affected also 
by the peculiar configuration of the surfaces, and the mutual positions of 
adjacent mountain ranges and contiguous valleys. The district of Perth 
proper is said to be the least humid, the average water being only 23 
inches; but in the Carse of Gowrie, on the shores of the Frith of Tay, 
the mean quantity of rain for twelve years was 243 inches; at Perth for a 
period of sixteen years it was 26°95 inches; and at Belmont in Strath- 
more, for thirty years, it was as high as 30-40 inches. The extensive 
drainage executed of late years by various proprietors, has no doubt 
tended considerably to ameliorate the climate. 
Perthshire is distinguished by its noble range of mountains, as 
well as for the great elevation to which some of them attain. The 
 ‘loftiest are Benlawers, 3945 feet; Benmore, 3944; and Schehallion, 
$564; and many others of the principal summits in Scotland, in the 
districts of Athole, Breadalbane, Strathearn, Strathmore, and Stormont. 
“Most of them exhibit bare and utterly weather worn summits, and in 
the region below the crowning one where the rock breaks the surface 
and laima in its nakedness a sturdy and savage ascendency, they are 
generally covered with a moorish soil, so comparatively rich as to be 


r 
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* Full. Gaz. vol, ii, p. 529. 
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greatly superior to that of the most upland tracts in England, and three 
or four times better than that of the eastern moorlands of Yorkshire, 
Their lower declivities, and in some cases even their middle zones, 
are very extensively green with emerald sward, or bosky and warmly 
tinted with a profusion of copses and plantation. The valleys, which 
wind among their lines and their recesses, though bearing a small pro- 
portion to the aggregate measurements of the highland area in whieh 
they lie, are for the most part both more extensive and more fertile 
than the valleys at the foot of the mountains, which advance northward 
from Northumberland into Scotland, along the eastern border of Dum- 
friesshire.”* 

The principal lake is Loch Tay, which at Killin and Taymouth presents 
some noble and varied scenery ; and besides Lochs Ericht, Rannoch, and 
Earn, there is the chain of lakes which discharge their waters into the 
Forth, viz.— Lochs Katrine, Achray, and Vennachar, the scenery of which 
is so well known as the locality of Sir Walter Scott’s Lady of the Lake. 
Divided from these by a ridge of elevated hills, we find Lochs Ard and 
Chon. Then there is the well known lake of Menteith and many others, 
such as Lochs Tummel, Garry, Voil, and Lubnaig, all of some extent, 
and some of them rich in picturesque beauty and outline. In the E. part 
of the county is another chain of lakes, extending from near Dunkeld 
towards Blair Gowrie, which are less known than they deserve to be. 
These are the three lochs of the Lowes, Marly, and Clunie. 

The chief running waters of Perthshire are the Tay, the Earn, the 
Dochart, the Almond, the Garry, the Tummel, the Bran, the Bruar, the 
Ericht, the Ardle, the Shee, and the Isla, besides innumerable third and 
fourth rate rivers, and streamlets of all sizes. 

The mineralogy of this county affords sufficient materials to excite and 
reward the curiosity of the scientific student of the works of nature; but 
in a political or economical point of view, its minerals are of no great 
importanee. Coal is to be found at Culross; limestone is plentiful; 
marble in Glen Tilt; slate in various places, particularly about Dunkeld ; 
ironstone on the Devon ; and copper and lead mines were at one time in 
operation, In the higher districts the general basis is granite, but in the 
lower sandstone prevails ; and it is remarkable, that as the coal field of 
Scotland terminates to 8. of the Ochils, the sandstone seems in a great 
measure to terminate at the next parallel ridge northwards, that is, at 
the Grampians. It is not a little singular, that the same territory formed 
in ancient times the boundary between the forests of fir trees, which 
covered the N. of Scotland, and the forests of oak, and other deciduous 
trees, that covered the whole of Scotland to the S. of the Grampians. 


* Full, Gaz, vol. ii. p. 528. 
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‘Besides detached woods in the county, there are extensive forests in 
-Breadalbane and Menteith;* and after all the labours of Lord Webb 


Seymour, Professor Playfair, and some others, Glen Tilt alone would 
occupy a generation of mineralogists and geologists. 

Agriculture in some parts is highly improved and flourishing; but in 
the remoter districts, the bad practices of a former age are not yet wholly 
eradicated. The most valuable tract of low land is denominated the 
Carse of Gowrie, being the district bounded by the Tay on S. and W., 
the Sidlaw Hills on N., and Forfarshire on E. The general character of 


the soil is that of a deep rich clay, in some places alternating with layers 


of peat, and haying sand and marine deposits at the bottom. The lower 
part of Strathearn, from Forteviot to the confluence of the Earn and Tay, 
is hardly less fertile. Exclusive of these, and the lowlands along the 
Tay above Perth, there are in the valleys of the Teith, Forth, and other 
rivers, extensive tracts of carse land,f and of sandy gravelly loam. Liglit 
gravelly soil is, indeed, predominant in Perthshire. Peat is to be met 
almost everywhere; that known by the name of Moss Flanders was said 
to extend over 10,000 acres. Wheat and beans, of excellent quality, 
are the prime articles of cultivation in the Carse of Gowrie, Strathearn, 
parts of Strathmore, the valleys of the Forth and Teith, &e. In the 


_* Red deer are still numerous in Perthshire, and impart a feature of peculiar” 
interest to its forest scenery. The deer forest of Athole is said to contain 80,000 acres, 
and the number of the deer in the whole county is estimated at 6000, of which about 
100 are killed annually. Harts are destroyed in the months of August and September, 
and hinds in January, the last month of the season. From several of the large pro- 
prietors having combined to preserve the deer, it is considered that their number 
must be greatly upon the increase. Feathered game of every description abounds in 
the upland districts of Perthshire, and affords a rich treat to the sportsman. Many of 
the moors are let to sportsmen, and annually bring large sums. 

+ The old carse lands differ chiefly from those recently reclaimed, in the propor- 
tions which they contain of argillaceous and vegetable matter, argil being much more 
abundant in the former. It is easy to suppose that a much longer period, through 
which the former have been exposed to the operations of the husbandman, may have 
caused the fertilizing surplus of vegetable matter, which they originally contained, in 
a great measure to disappear from them. Carse clay of all kinds is generally inter- 
stratified with thin layers of sand. Around Errol, the immediate subsoil is a sharp 
ferruginous gravel, with a soil resting on it of fine friable black land. To the east 


~ and south of Forgan a fertile loam prevails, of a hue so bright red, that it generally 


arrests the eye of the stranger. Its colour seems to be occasioned by its immediate 
superincumbence on the sandstone, without the intervention of the usual subsoil of 
till. Fine black land, like that.found around Errol, prevails near Inchmartin, The 
hollow towards the hills of Glencarse, which taking its origin near Glendoick, sweeps 
along within half mile of the foot of the hills towards Rossie Priory, was a meadow 
and a common within the memory of some yet alive. The eastern part of it is a 
moderately fertile clay, rather wettish, and occasionally mixed with peat moss. 
Towards the west, where it passes to the north of Megginch, it is extremely unpro- 
ductive. ‘he best part of those lands, called the Myres, yield fully third less rent 
than the grounds contiguous to them.—See Buist on the Geology of Perthshire, 
Ifightand Society's Transactions, 1841. 
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midland districts barley, and in the higher oats, are the principal crops. 
Potatoes everywhere cultivated, largely consumed, and exported in great 
quantities to London, &e. Turnip culture extensively prosecuted. Im- 
provements of all kinds have been carried on of late years with equal 
vigour and success. Draining, planting, enclosing, improved tillage, and 
judicious cropping, have completely changed the face of the country. 
Considerable quantities of fruit, as apples, pears, &e., are produced in 
the vales, particularly in Gowrie. The upper country is still, of course, 
devoted to the pasturing of sheep and cattle, which are chiefly taken 
south for sale and consumption. Breeds of cattle various, but none peculiar 
to the county; the stock differs with the varying quality of the land on 
which it is pastured.* There are some very large estates, but there is 
also a fair proportion of the smaller class of properties. Arable farms 
vary in size from 30 to 500 acres. The same plan that formerly pre- 
vailed in Argyle, of holding lands in common, prevailed throughout the 
highlands of Perthshire; but examples of it are at present rarer in the 
latter than in the former. Leases in the lowlands are generally for nine- 
teen years; and in the highlands for nine, nineteen, and twenty-one 
years; though some of the small oceupiers are yearly tenants. Buildings 
of the farm are, for the most part, substantial; but in some of the high- 
land districts they are still very bad and deficient. Agriculture is much 
‘indebted to the invaluable local agricultural associations established in the 
county, of which there are nine. The chief drawback hitherto has been 
the distance from coal, which has considerably retarded improvements. 

In 1674, the valued rental of Perthshire was £339,892 Scots. As- 
sessed property in 1815, £555,552; and in 1842-3, £624,273, 19s. 11d. 
Rent per acre, in 1810-11, 5s. 62d.; rent per acre in 1842-3, 6s, 74d.; 
increase, 1s. 03d. Gross rental in 1842-3, £551,078. 

The average of the fiar prices for the seven years ending 1849, was— 
wheat Ist, 49s. 3$d.; wheat 2nd, 40s. 63d.; barley Ist, 27s. 10}}d.; 


* “The cows proper to the county, and still perhaps more numerous than those of 
any other variety, are of a decidedly inferior breed, neither so well haired and shaped 
as the cows of the northern parts of Argyle, nor so lactiferous as those of the several 
counties and districts in the south. The Angus and the Fife breeds prevail in the 
Carse of Gowrie, and in the vicinity of Perth and the Bridge of Earn; the Argyle- 
shire in Rannoch, Glenlyon, Glenlochy, Strathfillan, and some other places in the 
west; the Lanarkshire, or’ those from the lower ward of that county, much akin to 
the Galloways in Menteith; and the Ayrshire and the Galloway diffusively in par- 
ticular parishes or estates. Breeds of black cattle have likewise been introduced 
from Devonshire, from Lancashire, from Guernsey, from the East Indies, and from 
other places; and they have been so heterogencously blended with one another, and j 
with previously introduced breeds, that to any ordinary eye, either confusion prevails 
as to distinctiveness of character or prevalence of variety. Yet chiefly from the 
stimulating surveillance and encouragement of the Highland Society, great improve- 
ments in the aggregate excellence of their properties have been made.” — Full, Gaz. 
vol. ii. p. 535; and see M°Culluch’s Account of the British Empire, vol. i. p. 230. ; 
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barley 2nd, 22s. 7;,d.; oats Ist, 21s. 7d.; oats 2nd, 17s. 84,d.; pease, 


30s. 11;4d.; rye, 30s. 6}d.; oatmeal, 16s. 48d. 

The manufacture of linen is the staple manufacture, but cotton goods 
are produced to a considerable extent. Mills for spinning flax, bleach- 
fields, and calico printfields are numerous. Paper is also manufactured, 
and there are a few fulling mills, some oil mills, a limited manufacture 
of shawls, blankets, and other woollen fabries. The tanning of leather 
is extensively carried on. 

Railways traverse the E. part of the county, and communicate with Edin- 
burgh, Stirling, Perth, and Dundee; thence northward to Aberdeen, &e. 

_ The following may be taken as a sample of the rate of wages—‘ The 
wages of farm servants vary from £10 to £14 per annum, together with 
62 bolls (140 Ibs. per boll) of oatmeal in the year, and 14 Scotch pints 
of milk daily. Married men have besides a house and garden rent free, 
and as many potatoes as they ean furnish dung to raise upon their master’s 


field. Many of them have besides an allowance of coals. The ordinary 


wages of women servants are from £4 to £6 per annum. Day labourers 


receive 1s. 6d. per diem, and women working in the fields from 8d. to 


10d. Harvest work is for the most part done by threaving, which is 
generally at the rate of from 2}d. to 33d. per threave.”* 

In many parts of the county Gaelic is the only language spoken, but 
the fact that few individuals in the southern districts even understand 
it, is sufficient evidence that it is fast falling into disuse. 

Potatoes, pork, and the produce of the dairy, is the ordinary food. 
Bread is commonly of oat or barley meal ; but the occasional use of tea 
and wheaten bread is becoming common. A peel-and-cat potato, with a 
raw onion, is a luxury to the highlander. 

The population of Perthshire, in 1801, was—126,566; in 1811, 
135,093 ; in 1821, 189,050; in 1831, 142,894; and in 1841, 137,390. 

In 1849 on p. r. 3825; cas. 1658; ins. or fat. 230; orph. or des, 204. 
Total amount of money received, £24,196, 7s. 0}d. Expended, £24,350, 
14s. 74d. 

The number of persons committed to the jail of Perth during the year 


ending October, 1835, from the city and county, was as stated in New 


Stat. Ac.,t 375. Tn the tables of criminal offenders for 1849, reported 
by Her Majesty’s Advocate for Scotland, there were 127 offenders, of 
whom one was tried before the High Court of Justiciary, twenty-three 
before the Circuit Court, fifty-one before the Sheriff with a jury, and 
twenty-seven with a jury; of whom 101 were convicted. t 

In 1837, attend. at parish schools, 4426 ; at private schools, 7992. 


* New Stat. Ac., “ Perthshire,” p. 207. + © Perthshire,” p. 135. 
¢ Assessment in 1850 for prisons Ils. Gd. ; for police Hs. 4d.; and for rogue-money 
10s, per £100 Scots of valued rent. 
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The monuments of antiquity which exist in this county are sufficiently 
numerous to afford a field of curious investigation. Lying to the north- 
ward of the Roman Wall, Perthshire was the scene of the last struggle 
for independence which the inhabitants of the low country of Scotland 
made against the Roman arms. The Roman road along Strathearn 
towards Perth is still to be traced, and also from Perth along Strathmore 
to the extremity of the county. The remains of several camps are still to 
be seen, in particular at Ardoch, considered the principal one in Scotland, 
The county also possesses antiquarian remains of a later age and history, in 
the shape of ruined towers and religious structures, the district having once 
been the residence of a number of powerful chiefs and of a large body of 
churchmen, among which we may name the Abbeys of Culross, Scone, 
and Inchaffray ; the Cathedrals of Dunblane and Dunkeld; the Priory of 
Strathfillan; the Monastery of Inchmahome; Huntingtower Castle; the 
Castle of Macbeth; Castle Campbell, Elcho Castle, and Doune Castle. 

Perthshire is subdivided into seventy-three parishes. It comprehends no 
more than two royal burghs, namely, Perth and Culross, the latter a small 
decayed town on the Frith of Forth; but it possesses many considerable 
towns or large populous villages, including several burghs of barony. The 
following places may be noticed among many others — Auchterarder, 
Blackford, Auchtergaven, Stanley, Blair Gowrie, Callander, Comrie, Crieff; 
Cupar-Angus, Doune, Bridge of Earn, Dunblane, Dunkeld, Dunning, 
Errol, Fortingall, Kenmore, Killin, Kineardine, Meigle, Methven, Muthill, 
Piteaithly, celebrated for its mineral waters, Rattray, Tibbermuir, Scone, 
Thornhill, Longforgan, &e., &e. 

The county is remarkably rich in splendid seats and mansions, belong- 
ing to the great proprietors. Of these the most remarkable are Dunira, 
Taymouth Castle, Dunkeld House, the Palace of Scone, Kinfauns Castle, 
Murthly House, Dupplin Castle, and Blair Castle. Castle Huntly and 
Blaiy Castle ave fine specimens of the old baronial and castellated habita- 
tions of the ancient lords of the soil, and Doune Castle is considered one 
of the finest ruins of its kind in Scotland, 

The county returns an M.P. Constituency in 1851-2, 4806. Perth 
also returns a member, and Culross unites with Stirling, Dunfermline, 
Inyerkeithing, and South Queensferry, in the election of a parliamentary 
representative. 

i 

UNITED PARISHES OF ABERDALGIE AND DUPPLIN*— 3} m. S. W. of 

Perth, on the Earn,t bounded on E. by Perth, 2} m. long by 2 broad. Surface 


* Presb. of Perth—Synod of Perth and Stirling. Patrons, Crown and Earl of 
Kinnoull. P. 'T. Perth. 

t “This river, which joins the Tay several miles below Perth, issues from Loch 
Earn, a beautiful expanse of water, measuring in length about 7 miles, and of the 


ee 
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rises gradually from the Earn, which forms its S. boundary, and is in general 


fertile, Abundance of freestone. Much of the land is under plantations, and 
about 5 m. from Perth stands Dupplin Castle, the seat of the Earl of Kinnoull, 
with its noble groves and ayenues, and its rare and valuable collection of books 
and pictures, some of which were consumed by fire in September 1827. Area 
of par. 2800 acres. Assessed property in 1815, £4893; in 1842-3, £3870, 17s. 
One heritor of £100 Scots valued rent. The Scottish Central Railway passes 
nigh the village of Aberdalgie. Par. glb, £23; stip. £157, 19s. 4d.; attend. 
on 30th March 1851, 92; Sab, schs, 20, Pop. in 1841, 360, In 1849 on p. r. 
10; cas. 1. Money received, £71, 17s. 1d. Relief of poor on r, £67, 7s.; cas. 
7s. 6d.; exp, £3, 13s. 6d.; total, £71, 8s. Par. schm. salary, maximum; 
attend, in 1837, 56. Battle of Dupplin fought in 1332. 


PARISH OF ABERFOYLE*—A defile of the Grampians, 8 miles south- 
west of Callender, which is skirted by Lochs Katrine, Achray,+ Chon, and 


depth in some places of one hundred fathoms. This lake contains abundance of fine 
trout, and there is ample accommodation for the angler on its banks, both at Loch- 
earnhead and St. Fillans. On leaving the loch, the river wanders through some of 
the finest scenery in Perthshire, comprising Dunira and Aberuchill, until it reaches 
Comrie, where it is jomed by the Ruchil and Lednock. Of these, the former has its 
sources in the deer forest of Glenartney, and although at a considerable distance from 
the salt water, is frequented by large quantities of sea-trout. I have several times 
met with excellent sport in this wild and rocky district; but it is necessary that the 
waters be swollen with previous rains, in order to obtain much success. It is not 
uncommon for the angler to capture upwards of a dozen sea-trout, weighing from a 
pound to four pounds each. The fresh-water trout in Ruchil are small but numerous. 
Quitting Comrie, the Earn pursues its way towards Crieff, and on its approach to 
that town, is increased by a small stream, well known in song as the Turret. A 
good many sea-trout frequent this part of the Earn, but the salmon comparatively 
speaking are few. The salmon fishings on Earn have much fallen off in point of 
produce. Those connected with the Moncrietf property are rented for about £31 
per annum; those in the parish of Forgandenny for about £10. The best stations for 
the angler are at Crieff and Comrie, where there are excellent inns.” — Stoddart’s 
Angler's Companion, p. 358. 

* Presb. of Dunblane — Synod of Perth and Stirling. Patron, Duke of Montrose. 
P. T. Aberfoyle. 

+ Immediately upon leaving Achray, the Trosachs come into view, “a wildering 
scene of mountains, rocks, and woods, thrown together in disorderly groups,” which, 
to be understood at all, must be seen, not described; but we cannot deny ourselves 
the gratification of quoting the “ Mighty Minstrel’s” poetical description of the scene— 


“The western waves of ebbing day 

- Roll’d o’er the glen their level way; 
Each purple peak, each flinty spire, 
Was bathed in floods of living fire. 
But not a setting beam could glow 
Within the dark ravine below, 
Where twined the path in shadow hid, 
Round many a rocky pyramid, 
Shooting abruptly from the dell 
Its thunder-splinter’d pinnacle ; 
Round many an insulated mass, 
The native bulwarks of the pass, 
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Ard,* noted for picturesque beauty, and as the scene of much of Sir Walter 
Scott's Rob Roy. The land is chiefly pastoral, Benvenue and Benchochan rising 
2900 and 2000 feet above sea level. The vale of Aberfoyle is a little amphi- 
theatre, environed by mountains. The Forth, here called the Avendhu or Black 
River, traverses the yale ; its source is about 12 miles te the W. beyond Loch Chon, 
but about a mile above Aberfoyle it receives the Duchray, which rises near the 
summit of Benlomond, and “ which may seem to many to have an equal claim 
aR 


Huge as the tower which builders vain 5 
Presumptuous piled on Shinar’s plain, 
The rocky summits, split and rent, v 
Form’d turret, dome, or battlement; 4 
Or seem’d fantastically set ; 
With cupola or minaret, 
Wild crests as paged ever deck’d, : 
Or mosque of Eastern architect. 
Nor were these earth-born castles bare, ; 
Nor lack’d they many a banner fair; 

For, from their shiver’d brow display’d, 

Far o’er the unfathomable glade, 

All twinkling with the dew drops sheen, 

The brier-rose fell in streamers green, 

And creeping shrubs, of thousand dyes, 

Waved in the west wind’s summer sighs.’ 


While passing through the Trosachs, Benvenue towers on the left of the tourist, 
and Benan on the right. A dark and narrow defile, half a mile in length, opens on 
Loch Katrine, called Ketturn or Ketturin by the natives. The first appearance of 
the lake gives litile promise of the wide and varied expanse to which it stretches 
out as the traveller proceeds. Sir Walter has indeed well described it here as— 


“A narrow inlet still and deep, 
Affording scarce such breadth of brim, 
As seryed the wild duck’s brood to swim.” 


In advancing onwards, the lake is lost for a few minutes, but it again opens with 
increasing grandeur, and presents new and picturesque views at almost every step as 
we advance. Having now fairly opened up the lake, we have more than 6 miles of { 
water in length under the eye. Benvenue rises high over head to the left, and the 
mountains of Arroquhar terminate the prospect to the west. Loch Katrine is about . 
10 miles in length and 2 miles in its greatest breadth. It is usual for tourists to 
cross to the opposite side, and after having surveyed Coir-nan-Uriskin, or “the 
Goblin’s Den,” to sail along the eastern side of Ellen’s Isle, and visit the “ Silver 
Strand,” where Fitz-James caught his first view of “the Lady of the Lake.” The : 
common termination of a tour to the Trosachs is to sail up Loch Katrine to Stron- 
clachaig, then walk to Loch Lomond, taking the steam boat at Inversnaid, and 
return to Glasgow. Loch Katrine is 352 feet above sea level, and the inn at the 
'Trosachs is 379. 7 

* The road conducts along a verge of the lake, under a ledge of rock from 30 to 50 
feet high. If a person standing immediately under this rock, towards its western 
extremity, pronounces with a firm voice a line of ten syllables, it is returned first 
from the opposite side of the lake, and then with equal distinctness from the wood on 
the east, But the day must be perfectly calm, and the lake as smooth as glass. A 
gnarled trunk of an oak, overhanging the rock, is that from which Bailie Nicol Jarvie 
was suspended by the skirts. 
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; to be the origin of the Forth.” About a mile to the westward of the inn the lower 
Lochard opens on the view, and the pass of Aberfoyle; the upper Lochard is 
about 200 yards beyond the other, It is a fine piece of water, 3 miles in length 
by 12 in breadth. There is a fine echo here, and near the west end a pretty 
cascade. The white winter lily and the Lobelia grow in great profusion. Huge 
pike have been caught in this loch. Two miles to the west is Loch Chon, a 
romantic lake, between 2 and 3 miles in length. Benvenue is composed of clay- 

slate and mica-slate, the rock forming the summit being very quartzose. Near 
the pass of Aberfoyle the old red sandstone conglomerate is succeeded, towards 
Loch Chon, by greywacke, sometimes schistose, clay-slate and mica-slate, the last 
continuing to the summit of Benlomond. The district abounds in rare botanical 
plants. Assessed property in 1842-3, £3600. Duke of Montrose sole land- 
owner. Village of Aberfoyle 22 miles from Dumbarton. Three annual fairs, 
on third Tuesday of April, Friday before third Tuesday in August, and last 

_ Thursday of October. Par. glb, £18; stip. £158, 6s. 8d.; attend. from 100 to 
150. Pop, in 1841, 543. In 1849 on p. r. 22; cas. 2; ins. or fat. 1; orph. 
or des. 2. Money recd, £187, 9s. G3d. Relief of poor on r. £162, 18s. 14d. ; 
eas. £1, 10s.; med. r, £2, 15s. 6d.; exp. £17, 13s. 7d.; total, £184, 17s. 24d. 
Par. schm. salary £28; attend. in 1837, 46. Society’s schm. salary £15; 
attend, 34. 


_ PARISH OF ABERNETHY*—6} m. 8. E. of Perth, at the estuary of the 
Tay, 44m. long by 4 broad. The Earn and Tay are both navigable. Along 
the banks of the Earn, under a thick layer of clay, is a bed of moss, 2 or 3 feet 
thick, composed of remains of oak, alder, hazel, birch, &c., and supposed to be 
a continuation of the submarine forest discovered near Flisk. ‘The Farg and 
_ Ballo Burn also water the parish. Area about 7050 acres, of which better 
than two-thirds are pasture ground, forming part of the Ochil range. Assessed 
property in 1815, £7976; in 1842-3, £7745, 13s. 2d. Sixteen heritors of 
_ £100 Scots valued rent. Abernethy is a burgh of barony, and occupies a 
pleasant site on the S. verge of the beautiful flat vale of Strathearn, and is 
supposed to have been the site of the ancient metropolis of the Picts.t Mr. John 


* Presb. of Perth —Synod of Perth and Stirling. Patron, Earl of Manslield. P.T. 
Bridge of Earn. 

¢ “Its name is derived from Obair Neachiain, signifying in Gaelic the work of 
Nethan or Nectan, who was a Pictish king, a.D. 456, and constituted this town the 
capital of his dominions. He founded a church dedicated to St. Bridget. The town 
subsequently was created an archiepiscopal see, but on the Picts being subjugated by 
Kenneth II., King of Scots, he removed the Episcopate to St. Andrews, 840. After 
this the cathedral became a collegiate church, and an university for the education of 
youth in the possession of the Culdees, that class of Christians who were in the 
island prior to the assumption of universal power by the bishop of Rome. The glory 
of Abernethy is altogether gone. The whole of its ecclesiastical structures, once so 
eminent, are now utterly obliterated, and a single round tower, of about 75 feet in 
height and 48 in circumference, built of solid hewn stone, only remains as an evidence 
of the Pictish reign. It stands in an angle of the churchyard, and serves the purpose 
of a staple for a clock and bell to the adjacent plain modern church. Qn the side of 
the tower has been attached, during the times of religious severity, an iron collar and 
chain, ready for the pillorying of persons convicted by the kirk session of infractions 
of church rules.’ — Chambers’ Gazetteer, p. 20. 
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Henderson, of the eminent firm of Henderson and Fox, builders of the Crystal 
Palace, was brought up and educated here. Two other vills., Aberargie and 
Glenfoot. Abernethy is a station on Edinburgh, Perth, and Dundee Railway. 
Par. glb. £10; stipend, £266, 7s. 10d. Unap. tnds, £13, 14s. ld. U.P. ch. 
attend. 350 to 400; Sab. schs. 130. There is also a Free ch. Pop. in 1841, 
1920. In 1849 on p. r. 36; cas. 43. Assess. £125; other sources, £69, 6s, 
114d.; tot. £194, 6s. 114d. Relief of poor on r. £123, 16s. 11d. ; cas. £60, 6s, 
9d.; med. r. £13, 3s.; exp. £36, 3s.; tot. 233, 9s, 8d. Par. schm. salary £28; 
attend. in 1837, 80. Two other sche, attend. 167. The Rev. Alexander Mon- 
erieff, one of the fathers of the EES was par, minister of Abernethy ; and 
the Rev. John Brown of Haddington was born at Carpow, near the banks of the 
Tay. Balvaird Castle, in 8. W. corner of parish, is in a ruinous state, but was 
at one time a place of strength. There are several remains of ancient a 


PARISH OF ABERNYTE*—10 m. E. N. E. of Perth, of an irregular shape, 
3m. long by 2 broad, and situated in those eminences that rise gradually Fey 
the Carse of Gowrie to Dunsinnan. King’s Seat is 1155 ft. above sea level, from 
which an extensive view may be had S., as far as Frith of Forth. There isa 
remarkable ravine leading to the Carse of Gowrie, terminated at the head by a 
cascade of 40 ft. Area 2600 acres, of which about 1900 are arable. Assessed 
property in 1815, £2359; in 1842-3, £2040, 14s, 3d. Seven heritors of £100 
Scots valued rent. Par. glb. £12; stip. £159, 11s. 3d.; attend. on 30th March, 
1851, 170; Sab. schs. 43. Abernyte and Rait Free ch. attend. on 30th March, 
1851, 150; Sab. schs. 40. There is also an U. P. ch. Pop. in 1841, 280. In 
1849 on p. r. 3. Assess. £12, 10s. ; other sources, £16, 3s. 6d.; total, £28, 13s. ‘ 
6d. Relief of poor on r. £13, 1s. 2d.; medical r, £4, 2s.; exp. £2, 10s. 6d.; 
total, £19, 13s, Sd. Par. schm. silarys maximum ; attend. in 1837, 85. a 

A 

PARISH OF ALYTH+—In Strathmore, 12 m. W. of Forfar, in the coun-— 
ties of Perth and Forfar, but chiefly in the former, and divided into two 
considerable districts by the hills of Alyth, Loyal, and Barry. The southern 
district, lying in the strath, is 4 m, long by 3 broad, and is as well as the 
tract towards the hills, fertile and verdant. The forest of Alyth is an exten- 
sive tract of heathy ground, above 6000 acres, which separates the lowland 
from the highland part of parish, The Isla and Ericht water ay Mount 
Blair and Barry Hill are among the most conspicuous elevations. Area about 
53} sq.m. Assessed property in 1842-3, £9686, 9s. 2d. Twelve heritors 
of £100 Scots valued rent. Inhabitants of Alyth village chiefly engaged in 
weaving linen for Dundee. Par. glb. £13; a in 1837, £229, 19s. 6d. Free 
ch. attend. 360 to 380; Sab. sehs. 100. U. P. ch. attend. on 30th March, 
1851—forenoon, 177; afternoon, 181. There is also an Pen ch. Pop. in- 
1841, 2910. In 1849 on poor r, 116; cas. 10; ins. or fat. 2; orph. or des. 9. 
Assess. £700, 16s, 11d. Relief of poor on r. £600, 5s. 10d.; cas. £3, 128.5 
med. r, £22, 4s. 8d.; exp. £74, 4s. 5d.; total, £700, 16s. 11d. Par. schm. 


* Presb. of Dundee—Synod of Angus and Mearns. Patron, Crown. P. T. 
Inchture. : ' 


+ Presb. of Meigle — Synod of Angus and Mearns. Patron, Crown. P.'T. Meigle. 


d 


salary £34; attend. 80 to 100. Seven private schools, at four of which attend. 

‘in 1837, 206. Markets— Tuesday, and several yearly for cattle. Ruins of 

old Castle of Inyerqueich, at junction of Alyth with Isla. Several remains of 
- Pictish entrenchments. 
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ae OF ARNGASK*—Lying in counties of Perth, Kinross, and Fife ; 
9m. E.S.E. of Perth; nearly circular and 4 m. in diameter; and hilly and 
‘more pastoral than arable, embracing a portion of the Ochils. Abundance 
springs, tributaries of the Farg, which bounds and flows through part of 
ae Area 10 sq. m. Assessed property in 1815, £2934; in 1842-3, 
(£4393. 9s. 4d. Seven heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. Two vills.—Dun- 
ivie and Damhead. Par. ch. sit. 385; glb. £10; stip. £178, 19s. 10d.; 
oe from 160 to 180; Sab. schs. 24. A Free ch. Pop. in 1841, 750. In 
| 1849 on p. r. 10; cas. 1; orph. or des. 2. Money reed. £56, 17s. 840. Relief 


of poor on r. £43, Is. 6d.; exp. £11, 6s.; total, £54, 7s. 6d. A parish school, 
_ with an endowed and an unendowed school, 
_ PARISH OF AUCHTERARDER{—12 m. 8. W. of Perth, on the S. bank of 
the Earn, 8 m. long by 3} broad, and lying in part high among the Ochils, 
Craigrossie rising 2359 feet above sea level. Greater part of parish is however 
flat and level, and the hills afford good sheep pasture. Area about 214 sq. m. 
Soil various, from a rich black loam to a clayey and sandy loam, Assessed 
“property in 1815, £6434; in 1842-3, £8600. Thirteen heritors of £100 Scots 
yalued rent, Auchterarder was once a parliamentary burgh on the Ruthyen, 
an affluent of the Earn, on the road between Glasgow and Perth, and now a 
_ station on the Scottish Central Railway. It consists mainly of one long street, 
inhabited chiefly by weavers, the seat of a presbytery, and well known as the 
| place in which originated the dispute regarding the Veto Act, which terminated 
in the secession of the Free Church of Scotland, Pop. in 1851, 2520, Inhab. 
houses, 325. This was one of the two or three vills. which the Earl of Mar found 
it necessary to burn in 1716, in order to interrupt the advance of the Duke of 
Argyle with the royal army from Stirling. Villages—Smithy haugh, Borland 
Park, Miltown. On the water of Ruthven are a paper mill, small woollen manu- 
factory, &c. Par. ch. sit. 929; glib. £15; stip. £258, 11s, Sd.; attend. 150; 
Sab. schs. 40. Unap. tnds, £501, 9s. 1d. Free ch. attend. 760; Sab. schs. 320. 
‘U.P. ch. (North) attend. 320; Sab. schs. 63. U. P. ch. (South) attend. 455; 
Sab. schs. 90. Pop. in 1841, 3434. In 1849 on p. r, 54; ims, or fat. 5; orph, 
or des. 6. Assess. £420; other sources, £28, 6s. 10d.; total, £448, 6s. 10d. 
Relief of poor on r. £390, 1s. 9d. ; med. r. £26; exp. £36, l4s.; total, £453, 
4s. 9d. Par. schm. salary, maximum ; attend. in 1837, 117. Six other schools, 
at three of which attend. 225, Six annual fairs. Near Auchterarder are the 
remains of an old castle, supposed to have been once a hunting seat of King 
Malcolm Caen-Mohr. 


* Presb, of Perth — Synod of Perth and Stirling. Patrons, Mrs. Captain Wardlaw 


and Low of Fordels. P.T. Kinross. 
+ Presb, of Auchterarder— Synod of Perth and Stirling. Patron, Earl of Kinnoull, 


P.T. Auchterarder. 
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PARISH OF AUCHTERGAVEN*—8 m. N. N. W. of Perth, 10 m. long by 
from 3 to 6 broad, mostly hilly and moorish, and lying on 8, E. side of Birnam 
Hill,t 1580 feet above sea level. A number of streams descend from the lower 
range of the Grampians, and with the fine trouting waters of the Ordie and 
Shockie traverse the lower districts. Heaviest rains and winds are from S. W. 
Soil chiefly a sandy loam. ‘The woods, moors, and marshes, with the heath 
clad hills, furnish many rare plants. Area about 20,000 acres, from 6000 
7000 of which are arable. Assessed property in 1842-3, £9896, 1s, 11d. 
Seven heritors of £100 Scots valued rent, The straggling villages of Auchter- 
gaven, Bankfoot, and Cairniehill, Waterloo, Glack, and Nether Olney, are Lu : 
into the shade by the thriving vill. of Stanley, famed for its extensive spinning 
and weaving mills, which employ nearly 1500 hands. Par. ch. sit. 1250; glb. 
£19; stip. £179, 6s. 4d.; attend. 600; Sab. schs. 100. Free ch. attend. 220; 
Sab. schs. 65. Two U.P. chs. attend, at South U. P. ch. 240; Sab. schs. 60. 
Pop. in 1841, 3366, In 1849 on p. r. 67; cas. 11; ins. or fat. 5; orph. or des. 
4. Money reed. £496, 6s, 93d. Relief of poor on r. £369, 13s. 7d. ; cas. £36, 
2s. 6d.; med. r. £32, 8s. 6d.; exp, £70, 2s. 10d.; total, £508, 7s. 5d. Par, 
schm. salary, maximum ; attend. in 1837, 32. Five other schools, at three of 
which attend. 285, A cattle and sheep fair at Auchtergaven in November, 
A savings bank and several charitable institutions at Stanley. Of eminent 
persons, the name of Robert Nicoll deserves to be recorded, born 7th January, 
1814, in the farm-house of Little Tulliebeltane, about half-way between Perth 
and Dunkeld, and died in his 24th year, of whom the Corn Law Rhymer said, 
that “ Burns at his age had done nothing like him ;” and of whom his generous” 
admirer further wrote—‘“ Unstained and pure, at the age of 23, died Scotland’s” 
second Burns; happy in this, that without having been a ‘ blasphemer, perse; — 
cutor, and injurious,’ he chose, like Paul, the right path ; and when the terrible” 
angel said to his youth, ‘ where is the wise ? where is the scribe ? where is the 
disputer?’ he could and did answer, ‘ By the grace of God, I am what I am’”f 


PARISH OF BALQUHIDDER §—34 m. W. of Perth, 20 m. long by 10 broad, 
lying amongst the Grampians, and from the number of declivities on its sides, 
has obtained the popular title of the “ Braes of Balquhidder,” celebrated in 
Scottish song. ‘There are several lofty mountains, among which Benmore, about 
3944 feet, rises in a vast irregular pyramid. The view from the summit is” 
very grand, stretching from Inverness-shire on N., round by Mull, Arran, and 
Ireland, to the Lammermuirs on §. There are also many beautiful lakes, — 
among Which Loch Deine, Loch Voil, part of Loch Lubnaig, and part of Loch 
Earn, are the chief. ‘The only river is Balvag. Glen Ogle and Glen Ample ? 
are deep ravines or passes, intersected by mountain torrents, and hemmed in s 

* Presb. of Dunkeld —Synod of Perth and Stirling. Patron, Crown. P.T. Perth. 

+ Birnam Wood, so fatal to Macbeth, has been long despoiled of its ancient forests, 
but young plantations of larch clambering up its slopes will soon conceal them, and 
the slate quarries that now scar them toa great depth. The heron and great bittern 
have been seen in a secluded piece of water at bottom of Birnam Hill, 

¢ ‘The poems of Nicoll, with an appropriate memoir, were published in Edinburgh, 
and reached a second edition in 1842. a 


§ Presb. of Dunblane — Synod of Perth and Stirling. Pat i 
MGregor, Bart. P. T, Callender, 8 ee 
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by precipitous rocks. The vale of Balquhidder is remarkable for the traditions 
respecting Rob Roy, who performed many of his exploits within its limits, and 
Ties buried in its church-yard. Asssessed property in 1815, £6794; in 1842-3, 
£6100. Nine heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. Besides Balquhidder, vills. 
< Lochearnhead (359 ft. above sea level) and in Strathyre. Par. ch. sit. 550 ; 
- gib. £20; stip. £275, 15s. 110.; attend. 200; Sab. sehs. 92. Free ch. attend. 
‘140; Sab, schs. 35. Pop. in 1841, 871. In 1849 on p.r. 30; ins. or fat. 1. 
“Money recd. £194, 2s, 5d. Relief of poor on r, £177, 2s. 10d.; med. r. £6, 
18s. 6d.; exp. £9, 7s. 6d.; total, £193, 3s.10d. Par. schm. alec maximum. 
28 other schools, at Which attend. in 1837, 105, 


& _ PARISH OF BENDOCHY*—14 m. N. of Cupar-Angus, 12 m. long by 6 to 
8 broad, intersected by the Ericht, and bounded on E, by the Isla. There is 
a small detached portion of par. where Rattray and Blair Gowrie intervene. 
‘The climate of lower part of par. is good, but the winters are often severe, the 
_ thermometer standing from 5° to 8° below zero. The continued rains of the 

W. coast are unknown, and the eold E. winds are modified by the Sidlaw Hills, 
_ Area about 163 sq.m. Assessed property in 1815, £4963; in 1842-3, £6950, 
‘16s. 1d, Nineteen heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. Par. ch. sit. 400; glb. 
£12; stip. £264, 10s. 5d. Unap. tnds. £22, 1s. A Chapel of Ease at Persie ; 
' attend. 150 to 170. Pop. in 1841, 753. Tai 1849 on p.r. 12; cas. 5. Assess. 
‘£103, 128. 11d. Relief of poor on r. £68, 17s. 10d.; cas. £2, 16s.; exp. £24, 
16s. 4d.; tot. £96, 10s. 2d. Par. schm. salary, maximum; attend. in 1837, 48. 
‘Two bitrate schools. Three cattle markets at-Persie—first Wednesday of June, 
first Wednesday of September, and last Friday of October, O.5. 


_ PARISH OF BLACKFORD+—8 m. N. E. of Dunblane, bounded by Trinity 
Gask on N., and by Alva, Tillicoultry, and Logie on S., 10 m. long by 5 broad. 
A ridge of ‘the Ochils occupies S. part of par., which are on one side steep and 
craggy, though affording excellent pasture; but upon N. side it declines into a 
- dead flat, watered by the Allan. The moor of Tullibardine forms middle of 
par, Several small lakes and freestone quarries. Assessed property in 1815, 
£10,330; in 1842-8, £10,700. Seven heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. 
Vill. of Blackford lies on road from Doune to Perth, about 150 of whose inha- 
bitants are employed in weaving and a manufacture of coarse cloth. A cattle 
fair is held here third Wednesday in October. Par. ch. sit. 480; glb. £18 ; stip. 
£206, 11s. Free ch. attend. 200; Sab. schs. above 100. Pop. in 1841, 1782. 
In 1849 on p. r. 21; cas. 20; ins. or fat. 3; orph. or des. 2. Money reed. 
£141, 4s. 2d. Relief of poor on r. £108, 4s. 3d.; cas, £34, 17s, Od.; med. r, 
£2, 15s. 6d.; exp. £5, 9s.; tot. £151, 6s. 6d. Par. schm. salary, maximum; 
attend. in 1837, 37. Three private schools, attend. 152. The ruined castle of 
Tullibardine is in this parish, which gives the title of Marquess to the Duke 
of Athole. 


* Presb. of Meigle—Synod of Angus and Mearns. Patron, Crown. P.'T. Cupar- 


Angus. 
+ Presb. of Auchterarder—Synod of Perth and Stirling. Patron, Mrs. Home 


Drummond of Blair Drummond. P. T. Auchterarder, 
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PARISH OF BLAIR ATHOLE*—A large parish, comprising the N. part of 
the county, about 30 m. long by 18 broad, bounded on N. by Inverness-shire ; 
very rugged and bleak in the mountainous districts, but beautiful in that part 
more properly called Blair Athole, viz., the valley around Athole House, a long 
narrow building of three storeys, which is situated on the banks of the Tilt, near — 
its confluence with the Garry, on a sloping lawn, surrounded by broad belts of 
trees, and was the ancient residence of the Dukes of Athole, and frequently a 
seene of hostility during the last and preceding centuries. The most prominent 
mountains are Benygloe (3725 feet) and Bendearg (3550 feet elevation). Several 
lochs, and the Tummel and Garry are the principal rivers, with numerous tri-_ 
butaries, the chief of which are the Erichkie, Bruar, Tilt, &c. The view of the 
country from the opening of the Pass of Killiecrankie, which stretches for the 
space of 1 mile or more along the termination of the Garry, is one of the 
finest in Scotland. The Athole estates are celebrated for the fine quality of 
the timber with which they abound. The greater part was planted by the late 
Duke John, and the trees, particularly the larches, are remarkable for their 
great size and straightness of stem. Blair is noted for the number and variety 
of interesting waterfalls in its immediate neighbourhood. ‘Three miles to W. 
are those of Bruar,t and the beauties of Lude, Glen Tilt, and the Falls of © 
Fender, rival those of Bruar. Glen Tilt forms classic ground to the geologist, 
as the place where Dr. James Hutton first observed phenomena decidedly con- 
firming his views of the igneous origin of granite. Many illustrations of the 
facts presented by this rock, in its junctions with the aqueous formations, are 
also derived from this glen.§ Gneiss prevails beyond the Tilt, at first much 
mixed with quartz rock, especially in the hills near the Bruar, and crossed by 
numerous veins of felspar porphyry. At the falls of the Bruar the rocks are 
a fine-grained grey gneiss, dipping at 70° to 5. E., and the water, sometimes 
following and sometimes crossing the strata, has cut them into singular pots 


* Presb. of Dunkeld—Synod of Perth and Stirling. Patron, Duke of Athole. 
P.T. Blair Athole. * 

+ “Commencing the ascent of the stream we find it pouring down in a series of low 
contracted falls from one dark basin or linn toanother. .A more considerable cascade 
succeeds them, it is about 12 feet high, the water issuing from below through a natu- 
ral arch of rock, Above this fall a bridge has been thrown across the chasm; two 
other falls are seen above the bridge, the remotest being about 12 feet, the nearest 
above 30 feet high. Beyond these the depth of the dell increases. Heather,inrich 
wreaths, hang from the cliffs and jutting corners of the rocks; tall graceful larches 
shoot up their straight stems, and the rowan and aspen add variety to the foliage. 
Above, we reach a second group of five falls, the lowermost about 35 fect high, the : 
others, taken together, about 40) feet. Here there 3 is a second bridge, and still farther 
up, a third series of falls exist, to all of which a good pathway on each side of the dell — 
conducts, with a carriage road leading as far as the second set of falls.’— Anderson's 
Guide to the Highlands, p. 232. - f 

+ “A burn falling into the water of Tilt, where this latter stream flows between 
two perpendicular walls of limestone, gives rise to the Falls of Fender. Birch, ash, 
and other trees crown the tops of the ridge, and springing from the stages of the rocks 
with a profusion of hazel, Guelder rose, and other shrubs, completely overshadow the 
water as it falls into the Tilt. "— Anderson’ s Guide to the Highlands, p. 233. 

§ See Nicoll’s Geology, p. 175; Playfair and Lord Webb Seymour, Edin. Phil 
Trans., vol, yii.; M‘Culloch, Geol, Trans., yol. iii. ? 


, 


4 
and arches. The deer on the Athole estates number about 15,000, which has 
induced his Grace the Duke of Athole to prohibit the geologist and botanist 
to wander oyer these wastes and moorlands, in the course of their scientific 
_ explorations, across which was an ancient road.* Area of par. 312 sq. m., 
of which about 3800 acres are in tillage. Assessed property in 1842-3, 
£11,846, 10s. 8d, Six heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. The distance 
from Perth, 30 m., from which coals are often driven, has retarded improve- 
ments in Blair Athole, but now rendered a little more accessible, by a por- 
tion of the Scottish Midland Junction Railway. A line of railway was pro- 
jected and surveyed from Dunkeld, through Blair Athole to the Moray 
Frith some years ago. The roads and bridges are good, and the Royal Mail 
Coach from Perth to Inverness’ leaves letter-bags daily at Blair. <A fair 
is held at Blair Athole, 2d of February, and cattle fairs at Bridge of Tilt, 
25th June and 20th August, O.S. Two parish churches, one at Blair,t with 
650 sit.; attend. 30th March, 1851, 267; and one at Strowan, with 460 sit. ; 
gib. £100; stip. £205, 8s. 7d. Unap. tnds. £424, 2s. 4d.  Quoad sacra ch. at 
Tennandry. Free ch. is under one minister, but owing to the extent of the 
district, divine service is eyery third Sabbath at Strowan, and on the two in- 
_ tervening Sabbaths at Blair; attend. at Blair on 30th March 1851, 270, average 
attend. 370.; attend. at Strowan on 16th March, 1551, 180. There are Epis. 
‘and Bap. chs.; attend. at last of these, 100. Pop. in 1841, 2231. In 1849 on 
-p.r. 73; cas. 1; ins. or fat. 8, Money reed. £503, 4s. 11d. Relief of poor on 
1. £467, Is. 4d.; cas. £4, 13s.; exp. £31, 10s. ; tot. £503, 4s, 4d. Par. schm. 
salary, maximum. Six private schools, total attend. stated in New Stat. Ac., 
Perthshire,” p. 574, to be 358, Gaelic is the prevailing language of the dis- 
trict. Remains of an ecclesiastical establishment on the banks of the Tilt, 
called “ Clagh-ghil-Andreas,” or ‘ the cemetery of St. Andrew’s disciple.” 


PARISH OF BLAIR GOWRIE, 783 


PARISH OF BLAIR GOWRIE{—15 m. N.N.E. of Perth, 11 m. long by 8 
broad, having the Grampians to N. and Bendochy to 8. A small portion of 
parish lies detached by the intervention of parishes of Bendochy, Kinloch, and 
Rattray. The parish is divided into two districts by a branch of the Gram- 
- pians, which is here the W. boundary of the beautiful yalley of Strathmore. 
_ The S. district lies in the strath, and the rest is hilly and moorish. The district 
is well watered by streams which bound and pass through it, among which 
are the Isla, the Ericht,§ the Ardle, and the Black Water. The course of 
the Ericht lies through a deep chasm, the sides of which are of great height, 


* At the mouth of the Tilt is a good inn, called the Athole Arms or Bridge of 
Tilt Inn. 
_ + In this chureh lie the remains of John Grahame of Claverhouse, Viscount Dun- 
deo, who fell at the battle of Killiecrankie, July 26, 1689. 
__} Presb. of Meigle—Synod of Angus and Mearns. Patrons, M‘Pherson of Blair 
Gowrie, and ‘Trustees of late J. B. Olipbant of Gask. P.T. Blair Gowrie. 

§ “ Neither the Ericht nor Isla are much esteemed as trouting streams; and in 

regard to salmon, with which at one time they abounded, these are now, compara- 
_ tively speaking, scarce, at least during the open season. The whole rental of the 
- Ericht, from Keith to Blair Gowrie, amounts only to £21, 12s.; whereas, in 1804, no 

fewer than 336 salmon and grilses were taken at one haul, out of a single pool, close 
to the above mentioned village.”—Stoddart’s Angler's Companion, p. 357. 
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displaying a fine-grained bright grey sandstone, and which at a place called 
Craiglioch, shoot up perpendicularly 220 feet in height and 700 feet in length. 
There are numerous lakes and one or two chalybeate springs. The tempera- 
ture is subject to frequent and sudden variations, and the shock of an earthquake — 
was felt throughout the district in October 1839.* Area about 14 sq. m 
Assessed property in 1815, £6206; in 1842-3, £9291, 3s. Fourteen heri 
of £100 Scots valued rent. Spinning and weaving are carried on to a con- 
siderable extent, employing from 700 to 800 hands. The town of Blair Gow 
is a thriving little place, and is governed by a baron baillie. Pop, in 1851, 
2914. Inhabited houses, 387. It lies on W. bank of the Ericht, 5 m, N, 
Cupar-Angus, 6 W, of Alyth, and 12 E. of Dunkeld; is lit with gas, and h 
branches of the Bank of Scotland and Commercial banks ; a savings bank; fi 
annual fairs for horses and cattle ; and a total abstinence society, with in 185], 
174 adult and 219 juvenile members. The Scottish Midland Railway has 
proved an immense advantage to this district. Coaches run to and from Blair 
Gowrie to the Cupar-Angus station. Coals, a few years ago, cost 1s. 3d. 
per ewt., having to be carted from Dundee or Perth. Par. ch. sit. 850; glb, 
£18; stip. £222, 18s. A Chapel of Ease was erected in 1837. Free ch. attend. 
from 920 to 1010; Sab. schs. 462. Cray Free ch. attend. 150; Sab. schs. 99. 
There are also Cong., Epis,, and Rom. Cath. churches, Pop. in 1841, 3471. In 
1849 on p. r. 76; cas. 45; ins. or fat. 4; orph. or des. 8. Assess. £589, 9s. 7d. ; 
other sources, £134, 6s. 53d.; total, £723, 16s. 03d. Relief of poor on r. 
£351, 2s. 114d.; cas. £213, 8s. 103d,; med. r. £12, 5s.; exp, £158, 6s. 9d.; 
total, £730, 3s. 7d. Par. schm., salary, maximum ; attend. in 1837, 55. Three 
private schools, at two of which attend. 65. ta 
a 
PARISH OF CALLANDER+t—In Menteith, the S. W. division of the county, 
16 m. long by 10 broad, comprising a considerable extent of surface in the 
Grampians, and commencement of the scenery of the lake districts, and em- 
bracing the beautiful valley through which the Teith River flows.t In the low 
* For an account of this earthquake, see New Stat. Ac., “‘ Perthshire,” p. 902, m. 
ids of Dunblane—Synod of Perth and Stirling. Patron, Crown. P, T. Cal- 
ander, - 7 
¢ “Whe Teith, which is by far the largest tributary of the Forth, is a clear fast 
running river, with a good deal of gravel at the bottom, and is much preferred to 
main stream by salmon and sea-trout ascending to spawn. Its course, from wh 
it springs, in the Braes of Balquhidder, to where it joins the Forth, lies entirely. 
Perthshire. There are properly two branches that form this river; one from t 
braes above mentioned, which takes its way through Lochs Voil and Lubnaig; 
the other passing out of Loch Vennachar, having previously descended Glengyle, at 
traversed the whole lengths of Lochs Katrine and Achray. These unite immedi: 
above Callander, and proceed, receiving the Keltie during their progress, by 
village of Doune, towards Stirling, a distance of nearly 14 miles. All the logh 
through which the Teith flows contain trout, and those belonging to the south branch 
of the river produce pike. This last mentioned fish has been taken in Lochs Katri 
and Vennachar of great size. The trout in Loch Vennachar are of a very superior 
description, and weigh from one to three pounds, cutting red and firm. In Lochs” 
Katrine and Lubnaig there are a few char; and in the latter, trout of enormous” 


weight have occasionally been captured.” — Stoddart’s Angler's Companion, p. 343, _ 
344, é 
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grounds the soil is a rich loam and yery fertile. Benledi, 2863 feet, is the most 
conspicuous mountain, which consists of mica-slate and clay-slate. The mica- 
slate here is very hard, and runs N. E. in nearly vertical strata, whose irregular 
. decomposition produces the fine-peaked and angular forms of the mountain. 
_ Both it and the clay-slate are intersected by veins of quartz and felspar, well 
seen, along with the whole structure of the hill, in the bed of a rivulet descend- 
ing from the E. side of the mountain, The appearance of the country around 
Callander is in the highest degree captivating, A little below it is the Camp, 
; a villa half surrounded by the winding Teith; the bold crags of Callander 
_ towering above the village; the Falls of the Bracklin; the Pass of Leny, the 
outskirts of whose hanging groves are here visible; the streams of Vennachar 
and Lubnaig; the mighty Benledi; and at its base the Lakes of Lubnaig and 
Yennachar. Ten m. to W. are the far-famed and now classic scenes of Loch 
Katrine* and the Trosachs. The village of Callander (245 ft. above sea level) 
jf is neatly built, with a good and commodious inn, and lies on both sides of the 
_ Teith, which is crossed by a bridge of three arches. There are manufactures of 
cotton cloths and muslins, employing above 200 hands; and a branch of the Bank 
_ of Scotland. Assessed property in 1815, £7208; in 1842-3, £7200. Twelve 
heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. Par. ch. sit. 700; glb. £20; stip. £203, 
15s. 10d.; attend. 320; Sab. schs. 30. Unap. tnds. £35, 15s. 10d. Trosachs 
Chapel of Ease attend. 150; Sab. schs. 30- Free ch. attend. 350 ; Sab. 
sch. 90. Pop. in 1841, 1665. In 1849 on p. r. 73; cas. 12; ins. or fat. 5; 
orph. or des. 2. Assess. £357, 10s. 53d.; other sources, £4, 1s. 10d.; total, 
£391, 12s, 34d. Relief of poor on r. £328, 14s. 43d.; cas. £21, 7s.; med. r. 
£15, 15s.; exp. £26, 2s. 1ld.; total, £391,19s. 33d. Parish, two society, and 
one private school; attend. in 1837, 244, There are five annual fairs. Near 
the parish manse are still seen remains of the Castle of Callander. 


PARISH OF CAPUTHt—In the valley of Stormont, which is a continuation 

of the extensive vale of Strathmore, principally on N. bank of the Tay, 13 m. 
long by 1 to6 broad, 11 m. N. of Perth, and having several detached patches 

_ in the counties of Perth and Forfar. Besides the Tay, the land is watered by 
the Isla and Lunan, the latter of which forms some pretty lakes. To N. and 
W. the surface is mountainous, but to S. E. is a beautiful cultivated champaign, 
of alight loam. Area, 16,000 acres. Assessed property, £8851; in 1842-3, 
£14,425, 13s. 2d. ‘Thirteen heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. Some small 
villages. Nearest mkt. town, Dunkeld, 5} m. distant. Perth is now however 
‘much resorted to, since the Scottish Midland line of Railway was opened, to 
which parish is contiguous. Par. ch, sit. 800; glb. £20, 10s. ; stip. £232, 10s. 
lid. ; attend. on 30th March, 1851, 650; Sab. schs. 225. Pop. in 1841, 2317. 
In 1849 on p. r. 79; cas. 8; ins. or fat. 2; orph, or des. 4. Money reed, £452, 
‘18s. 5d. Relief of poor on r. £393, 17s. 7d.; cas. £2, 5s.; med. r. £4, 19s. ; 
exp. £15, Os. 8d. ; total, £416, Os. 3d. Par. schm. salary, maximum ; attend. in 
1837, 60. Five other schools, at two of which attend. 95. Several Druidic re- 
mains, one of which, Cairnmuir, is considered the largest of its kind in Scotland, 


_# Vide ante, p. 776 note. Cambusmore, where Sir Walter Scott passed the greater 
part of his boyhood, is in parish. 
+ Presb. of Dunkeld—Synod of Perth and Stirling, Patron, Crown. P.T, Dunkeld. 
3p 
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PARISH OF CARGILL*—10 m. N. E. of Perth on the Tay, in the vale of 

Strathmore, surface rising gradually from the river till it reach the Sidlaw 
Hills, and richly diversified with wood and water, 6 m. long by 4 broad. Near 
W. end of parish is the Linn of Campsie, where the Tay is of great breadth, 
and falls over a ridge of rocks which jut out like piers, and partly intercepts — 
the water in its passage to the Linn, where it forms a magnificent cascade—the — 
only one in all the course of the Tay.t ‘These rocks have been tunnelled for 
several 100 feet, for the purpose of concentrating the water-power which now 
turns two enormous wheels, giving motion to the machinery of spinning mills, 
where upwards of 1000 persons are employed. There are valuable salmon 
fisheries and stone quarries. Assessed property in 1815, £7620; in 1842-3, 
£7785, 17s. 9d. Five heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. Villages of Cargill 
and Woodside are stations on Scottish Midland Railway, lies on the Tay about 
1 mile below the junction with the Isla. Several other small villages. Par. — 
glb. £14; stip. £224, 16s. 9d. There is also a Free ch. Pop. in 1841, 1642, 
In 1849 on p. v.27; cas. 6; ins. or fat. 1; orph. or des.7. Assess. £201, 19s.; 
other sources, £3, 10s, ; total, £205, 9s. Relief of poor on r. £170, 4s, 2d.; 
eas. £13, 19s. 9d.; med. r. £6, 6s.; exp. £25, 5s. 5d.; total, £215, 15s. 4d. 
Par. schm. salary, maximum ; attend. in 1837, 44. Two private schools, attend. 
92. There are also remains of a Roman road and encampment. 


PARISH OF CLUNIE{—In the centre of county, 13 m. N. of Perth, in the 
district of Stormont, 9 to 10 m. long by 2 to 4 broad. Surface mountainous, 
Benachally rising 1900 feet above sea level, in which are huge cayerns. Lime- 
stone, white and very compact, but sometimes much mixed with fragments of 
the conglomerate. A trap vein has been traced for a considerable distance E. 
and W. in the direction of the strata. The streams — Buckny, Droothy, Lornty, 
and Lunan; the last of which forms the Lochs of Craiglach, of Lows, of Butter- 
stone, of Clunie and Drummelly, water parish. The Loch of Clunie has a small 
island near 8. shore, on which is the ancient Castle of Clunie, according to 


* Presb. of Dunkeld—Synod of Perth and Stirling. Patron, Crown. P, T. Perth. 

+ “ This is the only part of the Tay where the rod fishing for salmon ean be pro- 
nounced good. I do not say by any means first rate, hut more to be depended upon 
than what is met with on any other part of the river, This is owing of course to the 
rocky nature of the bottom, which affords protection and positions of outlook for the 
fish, while the rapid character of the stream helps, by disguising the fly or line, suffi- 
ciently to deceive them. The mode of fishing here however although perhaps ren- 
dered requisite, is not altogether in accordance with the notions of true sportsmen. 
Tustead of being used as an implement of craft and skill, the rod, properly tackled, i 
simply laid astern of the boat, which is rowed gently up and across the current, $0‘ s 
to impart a certain extent of motion to the fly. There is little or no attempt at casting: 
a line ; and the sole demand upon the angler’s skill, extends to the management of the — 
fish on its being hooked, or rather after hooking itself, without any intervention on 
his part. Ihave captured with minnow excellent trout on that portion of Tay, w ich, 
succeeding the Linn of Campsie, progresses towards Perth. It appears to me that 
they are found in greater abundance here than in any other part of its course.”— 
Stoddart’s Angler's Companion, pp. 357, 358; and see Sir Hamphrey Davy’s Sal- 
monia. y 


} Presb. of Dunkeld—Synod of Perth and Stirling. Patrons, Duke of Athole and 
Earl of Airlic. P.T, Blair Gowrie. 
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tradition, once a hunting seat of Kenneth Macalpin, and in the opinion of some, 
the birthplace of the “ Admirable” Crichton. A good deal of natural wood, 
with many rare botanical plants. Area about 8000 acres. Assessed property in 
1842-3, £7785, 17s. 94. Seven heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. Par. glb. 
£6; stip. £173, 0s. 2d. Free ch. attend. 350 to 400; Sab. schs. 70 to 80. Pop. 
‘in 1841, 763. In 1849 on p. r. 13; ins. or fat. 1, Money received, £121, 
28.10d. Relief of poor on r. £118, 11s. 113d.; med. r. 3s. 6hd.; exp. £6, 11s. 
‘Sid.; total, £125, 6s. 93d. Par. schm. salary £34; attend. in 1837, 34. An 


action between the Caledonians and Agricola supposed to have taken place here. 


4 
_ PARISH OF COLLACE*—7 m. N. E. of Perth, rising gently towards the 
‘Sidlaw Hills, about 2m. square. Lowlands in a high state of cultivation. The 
nll of Dunsinnan is in parish, 15 miles S. E. of Birnam, with a military 
station, surrounded by ramparts and fosse, attributed to Macbeth. Assessed 
‘property in 1815, £2306; in 1842-3, £2750, 17s. 3d. One heritor of £100 
Scots valued rent, Villages of Collace and Kinrossie. Cargill parish adjoins, 
where there is a station on Scottish Midland Railway. Par. ch, sit. 450; glb. 
‘£14, 10s.; stip. £155, 15s. 1d. Free ch. attend. 410; Sab. schs. 130. Pop. in 
1841, 702. In 1849 on p.r. 9; cas. 6. Assess. £69, Os. 7d.; other sources, 
19s.; total, £69, 19s. 7d. Relief of poor on-r. £48, 11s. 7d.; cas, £2; med. r. 
£5; exp. £10, 17s. 6d.; total, £66, 9s. 1d. Par. schm, salary £34, 4s. 43d. 


_ PARISH OF COMRIE}+—In Strathearn. 16 m. long by 12 broad, having Bal- 
quhidder on W. and Crieff on E.; consisting of the upper part of the valley of 
‘the Earn, with four contiguous glens, bounded by the mountain ranges of the 
Grampians. The country is here beautiful and romantic. Mica-slate is the 
prevailing rock, associated with a rock of compact felspar and distinct actino- 
lite, almost as tough as iron. The Earn, Ruchill, and Lednock, water parish. 
Assessed property in 1842-3, £11,700. Eight heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. 
‘Villages— Comrie (172 ft. above sea level), Dalginross, Ross, and St. Fillans, 
the inhabitants of which are chiefly engaged in weaving. Comrie is pleasantly 
situated upon the N. bank of the Earn, at its confluence with the Ruchill. 
Close to village stands Comrie House, upon the E. side of which the Lednock 
darts in rapid volume, till it reaches the River Earn, which is here crossed by 
‘a stone bridge, near which is a granite obelisk to the late Lord Melville. Near 
the monument is the Devil’s Caldron, where the Lednock, at the extremity of 
a long deep and narrow chasm, is precipitated in a fall of some height, and 
then rushing down in a slanting curve, leaps headlong into a wide deep pool, 
half oyerarched by two moss-coyered rocks, which, falling from above, have 
suddenly stopped, perching themselves on the very verge of the gulf, and over- 
hanging on opposite sides the darkened water. The Lednock has another fine 
fall, called Spout Rolla, about 2 miles above the Devil's Caldron. About one 


“mile §. of village is the famous Roman Camp of Dalginross, upon Galgachan 


Mnir, supposed by Gordon and Chalmers to be the scene of battle between the 


* Presb. of Perth—Synod of Perth and Stirling. Patron, Crown. P. T- Perth. 
+ Presb. of Auchterarder— Synod of Perth and Stirling. Patron, Crown. P. T. 


Crieff, 
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forces of Galgacus and Agricola. Dunira Mansion, the country residence of the 
late Lord Melville (Sir David Dundas, Bart.), and Aberuchil Castle, the scene 
of many sanguinary broils between the Campbells and the Macgregors, with 
their picturesque grounds and pleasure walks, lie between village of Comrie and 
Loch Earn. Coaches run daily between Crieff and Greenloaning station on the 
Scottish Central Railway. Five annual fairs are held in Comrie. Par. ch. sit, 
above 1000; glb, £15, 10s.; stip. £250, 1s. 2d.; attend. 600; Sab. schs. 105. 
Free ch. attend. on 30th March, 1851, 950 ;* Sab. sche. 168. U. P. ch. attend. 
200; Sab. schs. 79. Pop. in 1841, 2471. In 1849 on p. r. 64; cas. 25; ins. 
fat. 5. Assess. £363, 18s. 103d.; other sources, £33, 3s. 8d. ; total, £397, : 
63d. Relief of poor on r. £296, 5s. 103d.; cas. £42, 1s. 34d.; med. r. £21 

exp. £46, 11s. 43d.; total, £405, 18s. 64d. Par. schm. salary, maxim : 
attend. in 1837, 159. Seven private schools, at four of which attend. 
Several libraries ; friendly societies; a savings bank; and a total abstin 
society, with in 1851, 70 adult members. Severe shocks of earthquakes h 
been repeatedly felt in this parish, especially on 23d October, 1839, which 
felt almost simultaneously over about two-thirds of Scotland. Mr. Milne (We 
Edin. Phil. Jour., vol. xxxi.) has collected notices of those earthquakes occurring 
in Britain, which haye been mentioned by authors from the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. The number is far greater than might have been sup- 
posed. The earliest in Scotland is at Aberdeen in 1608, after which none are 
noticed till 1732. Since that time very many have been registered, especially 
in the vicinity of Comrie. ° 


’ 
PARISH OF CUPAR-ANGUS{+— Within the E. border of Perthshire, on 
the Isla, with a small portion in Forfarshire, on which the town of Cupar- 
Angus is built, and hence the name; 5m, long by 1 to 2 broad. Soil aclay — 
loam, which changes to gravel on the acclivities, with some deep alluvial for- “ai 
mations on the banks of the river. Area about 3000 acres. Assessed property 
in 1815, £10,325 ; in 1842-3, £9324, Os. 9d. Fifteen heritors of £100 Scots 
valued rent. Cupar-Angus is a quiet little country place, of a very rural and 
picturesque appearance. Situate in the centre of the great valley of Strath- 
more, half way between Edinburgh and Aberdeen, the view on every side is 
full of beauty and character. Looking westward the Strath appears like one 
of the finest valleys in the south of England, in which the pastoral and th 
romantic richly blend. ‘The valley extends 4/) miles in length, and is from 4 
6 miles in breadth, the soil being of the most fertile description. Eyery acre 
of ground is cultivated to perfection, the corn fields are studded with sheaves 
of yellow corn, the green crops are luxuriant, the Strath is dotted with white 
cottages and thriving villages, the aspect everywhere being that of smiling 
plenty and social happiness, On the north side of the valley the Grampian 
Mountains appear in sereens of rugged grandeur, separating, as if by an — 
impenetrable barrier, the country of the Caledonians from the country of the 


* “ Being communion Sabbath, there was a larger attendance than usual. The 
number of communicants is nearly 600.”— Note by Clergyman. 

+ Presb. of Meigle—Synod of Angus and Mearns. Patron, Crown, P.T. Conse 
Angus. sed. 


< 
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Picts ; while on the south the Sidlaw Hills rise up in gentle undulations, the 
Ochil chain forming a background to complete the landscape. The town is 
well payed and lighted, has an elegant church, townhouse, and jail, and is a 
station on the Dundee and Newtyle Railway. Its inhabitants are chiefly en- 
gaged in weaving, bleaching, and tanning. Cattle market weekly ; and fairs in 
March, May, July, October, November, and December. The remains of a Ro- 


man camp, formed by Agricola in his seventh expedition, are still visible. An 


Abbey was founded here in 1164 by Malcolm IV. and richly endowed, the ruins 
of which are of considerable extent. Village of Balbrogy. Par. ch. sit. 900; 
gib. £25; stip. in 1837—meal, 128 b. £99, 19s. 1d. ; barley, 128 b. £129, ds, 3d.; 
‘money, £10; total, £259, 4s.4d, Unap. tnds. £139, 4s, Free ch. attend. 
from 500 to 600; Sab. schs. 150. U.P. attend. 285; Sab. schs. 80 to 90. 
‘Cong. ch. attend. 170 to 250; Sab. sch. 50. U.O.8. ch. attend. on 30th March, 
1851, forenoon, 120; afternoon, 135. Pop. in 1841, 2745. In 1849 on p. r. 
88; cas. 63; ins. or fat.4; orph. or des. 2. Assessed, £629, 10s. 6d. Relief’ 
of poor on r, £557, 8s. 740.; cas. £9, 7s.; med. r. £25, Os. 4d.; exp. £51, 
§s. 5d.; total, £643, 4s. 44d. Par. schm. salary £34, 4s. 43d. Two private 
schools, attend. 94, A savings bank; some friendly societies; and a branch of 
‘the National Bank of Scotland. 


_ PARISH OF CRIEFF *—JIn Strathearn, 4 m. long by 3 broad, having Monzie 
‘on N. and Muthill on S., on N. bank of the Earn,t consisting of the Strath of 
Glenalmond, with all that is wild and romantic, and a tract of lowland ground 
stretching to Crieff, embracing about 4000 acres. ‘The Shaggie, Pellray, and 
‘Turret, are its minor streams. Assessed property in 1815, £8605; in 1842-3, 
‘£7600, Nine heritors of £100 Scots valued rent, Crieff (295 ft. above sea level) 
is a burgh of barony and the capital of the valley of Strathearn, and stands on 
the brow of a terrace, overlooking a reach of Strathearn, here of great width, 
presenting a very extensive level expanse of country in a high state of cultiva- 
tion. Itconsists of three main streets, concentrating in a neat square, adorned 
by a well, surrounded with lime trees, and is at the entrance of one of the prin- 
cipal passes to the highlands. Pop. in 1851, 3824; inhab. houses, 539. It 
has three good churches; a small jail; a townhouse; a handsome masonic 


lodge; a branch of the Commercial Bank; an elegant assembly room and cir- 


culating libraries; active manufactures of cotton, linen, worsted, and woollen 
stuffs, tanneries, corn and oil mills, distilleries, and a trade in tambouring and 
flowering webs for Glasgow houses. Previous to 1770, it was the site of the 
largest cattle market in Scotland, which was then transferred to Falkirk. Nine 
annual fairs. The Earn is here crossed by a four-arched bridge, at the other 
end of which the thriving village of Bridgend has been built. An ancient stone 
cross, and an institution for the education chiefly of young ladies connected with 
the Epis. ch., called St. Margaret's College, of which the bishop of the diocese 


* Presb. of Auchterarder—Synod of Perth and Stirling. Patron, Lady Willoughby 
de Eresby. P.'T. Crieff. 

+ Below Crieff the Mahony and Moy Waters enter the Earn. The latter abounds 
in nice trout, and is one of the best angling streams in Perthshire.—See Stoddart’s 
Angler's Companion, p. 360. 
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is visitor. Within 1 m. of the town is Fern-tower House, where may be seen 
Tippoo Saib’s sword, presented to Sir David Baird at Seringapatam, and & 
painting by Wilkie of the “ Finding of the Body of Tippoo” after the storming 
of that fortress. Coaches run daily between Crieff and Greenloaning station 
on the Scottish Central Railway. Sheltered from E. winds, Crieff has been 
long noted for salubrity of its climate and peculiar purity of its waters, and is a 


fayourite summer retreat for invalids. Par. ch. sit. 966; glb. £10; stip. £182, 


14s. West ch. (chapel of ease) sit. £1000 (shut since 1850.) Free ch. attend, 
750; Sab. schs, 202. U.P. ch.—1st congregation—attend. 200 to 230; Sab, 
schs. 30. 2nd congregation—attend. (not answered) ; Sab. schs. 44. Two Epis. 
chs., and a small body of Rom. Cath. Pop, in 1841, 4333. In 1849 on pr 
148: cas. 101; ins. or fat. 6; orph. or des, 1, Assess. £775, 12s. 11d.; other 
sources, £12, 19s. 2d.; total, £788, 12s.1d. Relief of poor onr. £613, 14s. 64d. ; 
cas, £40, Gs, Sd.; med. vr. £39, 17s. 1d.; exp. £71, 1s. 1}d.; total, £764, 19s, 


Par. schm, salary £34, 4s. 44d.; attend. in 1837, 93. There are ten private 


schools, Dr. Thomas Thomson, late Professor of Chemistry in Glasgow Uni- 
versity, was born in this parish. 


PARISH OF CULROSS (Pronounced Cooros)*—On the N. shore of the Frith 
of Forth, being a patch of about 4 m. sq., lying between Clackmannan and 
Fifeshire, bounded E. by Torryburn and W. by Tulliallan. The land rises 
with a quick ascent from the sea, down the back of which it declines into a 
fertile valley, intersected by the streams Bluther and Grange. To N. stretches 
a moor covered with wood. Abundance’ of freestone, ironstone, and fine clay 
for potters, Coal was extensively wrought in James VI.’s time a considerable 
way under the sea, but is now exhausted. Assessed property in £1515, 
£5497 ; in 1842-3, £5600. The town of Culross stands on a steep acelivity 
and is meanly built. Chief editices—a parish church formerly belonging to 
a monastery, the remains of an ancient chapel, and those of Culross Abbey, 
successively the seat of the Bruce and Dundonald families. It has various 
charitable institutions, and some damask weaving. Its harbour was formerly 
of importance, but at present small craft can only approach the town at high 
water, and its traffic is now mostly confined to a small export of fish caught 
in the Forth. The borough unites with Queensferry, Inverkeithing, Dunferm- 
line, and Stirling, in election of an M.P. Pop. in 1851, 605. Inhab. houses, 
110. Constituency in 1851, 26. Corporation revenue, 1848-9, £51, 6s. Num- 
ber of councillors, nine, who elect a provost and two bailies. In the vicinity 
are the remains of two Danish camps, and the house of Castle Hill, on the 
site of an ancient stronghold of the Macduffs, called Dunimarle, and where the 
murder of the wife and two children of Macduff, by order of Macbeth, is 


reputed to have taken place. Besides Culross, two small villages, Parish is a 


collegiate charge—stip. of first charge, £156, 6s. 10d., with glb. £20; of the 
second, £116, 9s. 2d., with glb. £25. Pop.in 1841, 1444. In 1849 on p. r. 52; 
eas. 29; ins. or fat.8; orph. ordes.2, Assess. £350; other sources, £28, 10s. ; 
tot. £378, 10s, Relief of poor on r. £447, Os. 5d.; cas. £21, 7s.; med. r. £12; 


* Presb. of Dunfermline—Synod of Fife. Patrons, Ladies Keith and Baird alter- 
nately. P.'T. Dunfermline. 
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exp. £34; total, £514, 7s. 5d. Par. schm, salary, maximum ; attend. in 1837, 
54. ‘Two private schools, attend. 122. 


cS 

_ PARISH OF DRON*—On 5. E. border of the county, adjoining Abernethy 
parish, in Fifeshire, 4 m. long by 3 broad, stretching along N. base of the Ochils, 
into the beautiful district of Strathearn, Glenfarg, a romantic little valley, lead- 
ing through the Ochils, and Balmanno Castle, lying to E. Assess. property in 
1815, £3862 ; in 1842-3, £4300, 8s. Three heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. 
Forgandenny station, on Scottish Central Railway, adjoins parish. Par. glb. 
‘£9; stip. £166, 19s. 6d. Pop. in 1841, 441. In 1849 on p.r. 14; cas. 1; ins. or 
fat. 1; orph. or des. 1. Money received, £149, 18s. 2d. Relief of poor on r. 
‘£122, 15s, 11d.; cas. 15s.; med. r. £2, 3s. 7d.; exp. £5, 7s. 6d. ; total, £131, 
9s. Par. schm. salary, maximum; attend. in 1837, 60. Only antiquities are 


an old churchyard at Ecclesiamagirdle, where a Covenanter lies buried ; and a 


rocking stone opposite to the church, which, says the Old Stat. Ac., “is a large 
mass of whinstone, of an irregular figure, about 10 feet. in length and 7 in 
breadth, and stands in a sloping direction.” When the higher end is gently 
pressed with the finger, it has a perceptible motion. 


_ PARISH OF DULL t—In the highlands of the county, comprehending a gene- 
ral length of 50 miles by a breadth of 12, and lying chiefly in that district of 
country between the river ‘Tummel on N, and E., and the Lyon and Tay on 8. 
‘Tt embraces the districts of Appin, Grandtully, Amulree, Foss, Rannoch, and 
Fincastle. The par. ch. is in Appin, and missionaries are engaged in religious 
offices in other places, and the districts of Fincastle and Foss are annexed quoad 
‘sacra to other chs. A large portion of par. is wild and mountainous, with deep 
and romantic ravines. The vale of Appin is luxuriant, and yields great crops ; 
‘but in the higher grounds they are seldom productive, being late in ripening. 
Schehallion,t 4 m. S. E. of Kinloch-Rannoch, rises 3564 ft, Dense fogs pre- 
yail in spring and autumn, There are twenty-one lakes and a great number 


_ * Presb. of Perth—Syn. of Perth and Stirling. Patron,Crown, P.T. Bridge of Earn. 
_ + Presb. of Weem — Synod of Perth and Stirling. Patron, Crown. P.T. Aberfeldy. 

+ This huge mountain is very conspicuous in the surrounding district, and well 
known, since it was selected by Dr. Charles Hutton and Dr. Maskelyne, for their 
experiments to determine the density of the earth. “ The base of the hill has an oval 
form, its lowest point being about 1094 feet above the sea; and the summit, which 
terminates in a ridge or narrow plain, a mile long, 2467 feet more—the western end 
being 480 feet above the eastern. The declivities are rugged, but less broken by deep 
ravines or bold projections than in most of the neighbouring Grampians. The strata 
ron north-east, and dip on both sides towards the centre of the hill, though, except 
towards the base, rarely deviating 15° from the vertical. The higher and larger pro- 
portion of the hill consists of an exceedingly hard, compact, and homogeneous granular 
quartz, and the lower part of the more distinctly stratified and laminar mica and 
hornblende slates—in the bed of the Glenmore Burn, near the foot. of the bill, regularly 
interstratified with quartz, and still lower with a highly crystalline micaceons lime- 
stone. Porphyry and greenstone form many veins, one of the former running north- 
east, appearing near the summit of the hill. The quartz is seldom pure, but mixed 
with grains of felspar, and when newly broken, has an earthy opaque aspect, which 
disappears on exposure to the atmosphere, when the surface becomes more white, 
clear, and shining, and appears as if enamelled.’—Wicol’s Geology, p. 173. 
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of rivulets. The Tay and Tummel are the only considerable rivers. The sur< 
face is much diversified with natural and planted woods; and the indigenous 
birch compete, in the richness of their round, full and swelling masses, along 
with the oak forests which adorn the landscape. Assessed property in 1815, 
£3980; in 1842-3, £11,649, 5s. 9d. Ten heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. 
Besides Kirktown and Dull, villages of Aberfeldy and Pitlochrie, the former 
a neat cleanly place with a most excellent inn; the latter of considerable size, 
with a branch of the Central Bank of Scotland, and a savings bank, but 
“cold and comfortless looking, from the small and unlinteled windows.” Op- 
posite Aberfeldy the Tay is crossed by one of General Wade’s bridges, and — 
here exhibits some of the most beautiful and picturesque series of water- 
falls in Scotland. The falls of Keltnie, Camserny, and Tummel, fill the 
yisitor with admiration, whilst those of Moness, near Aberfeldy, have been 
pronounced by Pennant to be an epitome of every thing that can be admired 

in waterfalls, and to which the lyric poetry of Burns has given new celebrity, 


“The braes ascend like lofty wa’s, 

The foaming stream deep roaring fa’s, 

O’erhung wi’ fragrant spreading shaws, 
The birks of Aberfeldy. 

The hoary cliffs are crown’d wi’ flowers, 

White o’er the linn the burnie pours, 

And, rising, weets wi’ misty showers 
The birks of Aberfeldy.” 


3 miles below Aberfeldy stands Grantully Castle (Sir William D, Stuart of 
Murtbly), surrounded by rows of stately elms. It is an old structure, but kept 
in a habitable condition, and was said by Sir Walter Scott to bear a strong 
resemblance to the mansion of Tullyveolan, in Waverley. Par. ch. sit. 600; 
stip. £249, 17s. 8d.* Unap, tnds. £61, 7s. 2d. Free ch. at Aberfeldy, attend. 
400; Sab. schs, 140. Cong. ch. sit. 500; attend. 180, Bap. ch. attend. 80. 
Pop. in 1841, 3811. In 1849, on p. r. 139; cas. 5; ins, or fat. 15. Assess. 
£752, 12s. 5d.; other sources, £22, 12s.3d.; total, £775, 4s.8d. Relief of poor 
on r. £660, 4s. 8d.; cas. £5, 7s. Gd.; med. r, £32; exp. £54, 12s. Gd.; total, 
£752, 4s. 8d. Previous to New Poor Law, the average rate of assess. was 
£120 yearly.t Par. schm. salary £34, 4s. 7d.; attend. in 1837, 57. Hight 
other schools, at three of which attend. 208; total attend. at schools of parish 
in 1841, nearly 600. 


PARISH OF DUNBARNY§—In S. E. part of the county, occupying a pleasant 
part of Strathearn N. from Dron, bounded by Moncrieff Hill, intersected by 
the River Earn, and adorned by plantations, avenues, and hedgerows. Mon- 


4 
*“The minister receives, conform to ‘use and wont, in addition to this stipend, 
5b, of bear and 18 b. of black oats, out of the teinds of the priory of St. Andrews.?— ; 
Note to Third Report of Cinmavainirs of Religious Instruction, 1837. Besides” 
a manse and glebe, he has also the privilege of casting peats of feal and divot, 
and of foggage for twelve soums of cattle on the hill. - 
t New Stat. Ac., “ Perthshire,” p. 781. + New Stat. Ac., “ Perthshire,” p. 780. 
§ Presb. of Perth— Synod of Perth and Stirling. Patron, Sir Thomas Monerieffe, 
Bart. DP. T. Bridge of Earn. 
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crieff Hill forms a kind of connecting link with the “ softly swelling ” Ochils, 
_ which approach to S. boundary of par. It is covered with a rich variety of 
wood, and consists of a compact augite greenstone, sometimes columnar or pass- 
ing into basalt and porphyry. Pennant calls it “ the glory of Scotland,” which 
_ Sir Walter Scott confirms by his description in the “ Fair Maid of Perth.” It 
_ was the prospect from this hill that was greeted by the ancient Romans with the 
exclamation —“ Ecce Tiber! Ecce Campus Martius! * Seyeral mineral 
springs, of which the Pitcaithly waters are the most celebrated, being much 
resorted to, both for pleasure and health. Five of the mineral springs are 
possessed of the same qualities but of different degrees of strength. In every 
gallon of water are 100 grains of muriate of soda or common salt; 180 grains 
of muriate of lime; 5} grains of sulphate of lime; 5 grains of carbonate of 
Time ; and 8 eubie inches of carbonic acid gas. At the old manse and house of 
‘Pitcaithly are excellent accommodations, public ball rooms, &e. The village of 
Bridge of Earn has also a ball room, and a library, with every other con- 
venience, being a station on the Edinburgh, Perth, and Dundee Railway. 
Area of par. about 5 sq.m. Every variety of soil, from a rich loam to poorest 
clay, which have been cultivated with great success. Assess. property in 1815, 
£8182; in 1842-3, £7605, 1s. 24. Seven heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. 
Villages of Dumbarny, Bridge of Earn, and Kintulloch, in which about 150 
hands in village and landward part of parish are engaged in manufacture of 
linen fabrics, Par. ch.t sit. 650; glb, £29, &s.; stip. £178, 17s. 7d.; attend. 
30th March 1851, 356; Sab. schs, 67. Free and U. P. chs, Pop. in 1841, 
‘T104. In 1849 on p, r. 25; cas, 12; ins. or fat. 7; orph. or des. 1. Assess. 
“£159, 11s. 113d.; other sources, £157, Os. 5d.; total, £316, 12s. 43d. Relief 
of poor on r. £177, 11s.33d.; cas. £23,6s.4)d.; med. r. £13, 7s.43d.; exp. 
£24, 2s, Old. ; tot. £238, 7s.1d. Par. schm, salary, maximum ; attend. in 1637, 
76. A piece of antiquity on top of Moncrieff Hill, a circular trench, in centre 
of which once stood a Pictish fort, called Carnac. Robert Craigie of Glendoic, 
President of the Court of Session in 1754, and Lord Craigie, one of the Sena- 
tors of the College of Justice, were born in this parish. 


ee ee eee ee 


PARISH OF DUNBLANE{—In S. W. of county, district of Strathallan, 9 m. 
long by 6 broad. The lower grounds on banks of Allan and Ardoch Waters are 


* “The Tiber, rather than the Tay, is the gainer by this comparison. The Tiber 
at Rome is much narrower than the Tay at Perth; its waters are muddy and slug- 
gish, and its banks tame, dirty, and unclad with trees. The Tay, on the contrary, 
is here 500 feet in breadth, its stream deep, but of crystalline purity; and although it 
forms a broad and beantiful sheet of water, it is not stagnant, but flows with a per- 
ceptible current. Its eastern bank rises rapidly, and for more than a mile exhibits 
an almost unbroken line of villas, which are seen peeping through partial openings in 
the masses of willows, limes, and sycamores, which cover the acclivity down to the 
water's edge. The fertile Carse of Gowrie—the Frith of Tay, with the populous 
town of Dundee—the city of Perth, and the beautiful valley of Strathearn, bounded 
hy the hills of Menteith, are all distinctly seen from this eminence.’—Black’s Tourist 
Guide, p. 339. ; j 

+ There was anciently a chapel at Moncrieff, and a church at Kirkpottic, appen- 
dages of church at Dumbarny- 
} + Presb. of Dunblane—Syn. of Perth and Stirling. Patron, Crown. P.T, Dunblane. 
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fertile, from whence surface rises into high moorish and pastoral lands. “The 
most interesting physical feature of the parish is the Water of Allan, which, 
below the town of Dunblane, flows through a deep and finely wooded glen, and 
is in many places overhung by considerable precipices. Its channel is rocky, 
and the stream rapid and turbulent, but beautifully clear. The walk along the 
eastern bank, from the Bridge of Allan to Dunblane, is delightfully sequestered, 
winding with alternate ascent and descent, through a thickly wooded dell, full 
of sweet glimpses.” * Assessed property in 1815, £14,423 ; in 1842-3, £14,300. 
Nine heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. ‘Three large wool mills and a con~ 
siderable number of looms. Besides Dunblane, village of Kinbuck and hamlet 
of Greenloaning. nh 

Dunblane is a burgh of barony, and formerly an Episcopal city, delightfully 
situated. It is ill built, but a good deal resorted to in summer for the sake of 
the mineral springs at Cromlix, 1} m. N. of Dunblane, but which are not so 
powerful as the Airthrie Wells. Remains of several ecclesiastical edifices exist 
here, and the choir of its ancient cathedral (founded in 1142, and richly endowed 
by David I.) is used as the parish church, having been lately elegantly fitted 
up in the Gothic style. The prebendal stalls, of richly carved dark oak, have 
been fortunately preserved. Dunblane is supposed to have been a cell of the Cul- 
dees, and stands associated with the name of the eminent and spiritual Leighton, 
long remembered here as “the good bishop.” The Scottish Central Railway 
passes close to his favourite walk. His library, bequeathed to the clergy of the 
diocese, is still entire. The business of the town is mostly confined to that at a_ 
weekly market and four annual cattle fairs. A new jail was built by the 
Prison Board in 1842; and the town was lit with gas in 1841. 

Par. ch. sit. 490; glb. £16; stip. £255, 10s, 10d.t Unap. tnds. £331, 16s, 
Free ch. at Dunblane ; attend. on 30th March, 1851—morning, 322; afternoon, 
318. U.P. ch.} attend. 360; Sab. schs. 109. Epis. ch. attend. 70 to 80; Sab. 
schs. 25 to 30. Cong. ch. attend. 65; Sab. schs. 12. Pop. in 1841, 3361. In 
1849 on p.r. 78; cas. 53; ins. or fat. 5; orph. or des. 9. Assess. £295, 7s. 54d.; 
other sources, £335, 12s. 7d.; total, £651, 0s. Ojd. Relief of poor on r. £511, 
14s. 9d.; cas. £22, 5s. Sd.; med. r. £18, 9s. 2d.; exp. £78, 10s. S34. ; total, 
£631, Os. 03d. Par. schm. salary £34, 3s.; attend. in 1837, 100. Six other 
schools, at four of which attend. 156. 

About 2m. N. of Dunblane is Sheriffmuir, the scene of the drawn battle, 
13th February, 1715, between the royal army, under the Duke of Argyle, and 
that of the Pretender, under the Earl of Mar. Burns has made this battle the — 
subject of a song, replete with humour. 

“T heard the thuds, and saw the eluds 
O’ clans frae wuds, in tartan duds, 
Wha’ glaum’d at kingdoms three, man. 
* * * * 
There’s some say that we wan, 
And some say that they wan, 
And some say that nane wan at a’? man.” 


ie 


* Full. Gaz., vol. i. p. 369. 

+ “ The minister draws in addition, feu and teind tack duties from the deanery of 
Dunblane, amounting to £19, 7s. 4d.’— Note to Third Report of Commissioners of 
Religious Instruction, 1037. Mor Greenloaning U.P. ch., see “ parish of Muthill.” 
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_ PARISH OF DUNKELD AND DOWALLY *—Two pars. in the centre of Perth- 

shire now united into one, the capital of which is the town of Dunkeld, bounded 

on 8. by the Tay, which divides it from Little Dunkeld, 7 m. long by 3 broad. 

The land is of an irregular romantic nature, and comprises some fine haughs in 

the lower grounds. Craigie Barnst and Kings Seat are the chief hills. Imme- 

diately beyond Dankeld the mica-slate formation commences, which reaches to 
Killiecrankie on the Tummel, and bounds the Tay to its sources at Strathfillan. 

Round Dunkeld it often contains tourmaline, more rarely cale spar, and on §, 
declivity of Craig Barns, a vein of yellow copper pyrites. To E., among the 
__ high grounds, is Loch Ordie. Area about 14 sq.m. Assess. property in 1842-3, 
£6073, 5s. 11d. 
_ The town of Dunkeld nestles in the bosom of an amphitheatre of hills. where 
the highlands and lowlands seem to mect. It is of great antiquity, and was 
atone time the capital of ancient Caledonia, In 729 it was the scat of the 
Pictish kings. A cell of Culdees was early established here, and in 1130 it was 
made the seat of a bishopric by David Il. The town consists of two streets, 
one leading from the bridge and the other at right angles to it, with back lanes 
proceeding from both. The Tay is crossed by a magnificent bridge of seven 
arches, the total waterway being 446 ft. Rising above, and worthy of the pic- 
turesque scenery around, is the fine antique cathedral, the choir of which is used 
asthe par. ch. At the west end are the remains of the large window, in the 
style of the florid Gothic,t where rises a buttressed tower, 90 ft. high and 24 ft. 
sq., and adjoining it a small octagonal watch-tower. In the spacious vestry, at 
the I. end, is a gigantic stone efligy, arrayed in panoply of mail, of the Earl of 
Buchan, The Wolj of Badenoch, who set fire to Elgin Cathedral; and in the 
centre of the vestibule is a tribute to the memory of the Rey. John Robb, minis- 
ter of Dunkeld, who perished in the wreck of the Forfarshire steamer, at the 
Fern Islands, in 1838. Immediately behind the Cathedral, stands the ancient 
mansion of the Dukes of Athole. A new residence, on a scale of great magni- 
ficence, was commenced by the late duke, but his death in 1830 put a stop to 
the building. The walks through the grounds of Dunkeld are gorgeous and 
extensive. The larch woods alone cover an extent of 11,000 sq. ac. From the 
base of Craigievencan a long clad eminence projects, across which is the road 
to a hermitage, on the wooded banks of the small river Braan, and to Ossian’s 
Hall, generally esteemed the greatest curiosity of Dunkeld.§ “ The most per- 


* Presb. of Donkeld—Synod of Perth and Stirling. Patron, Duke of Athole, 
P,T, Dunkeld. 

+ Ascending Craigie Barns, a grand view is obtained of the valley westward, 
which forms a fine vista, terminated by the blue ranges of the central Grampians; of 
the chain of lakes between Dunkeld and Blair Gowrie; of the ridges of mountains 
stretching in all directions; and of the champaign country as far as Perth. 

+ See Bar. and Eecel, Antig. Scot., by Billings. : 

§ Opposite to the entrance is the picture of an aged bard, singing to a group of list- 
ening females; beside him are his hunting spear, bow and quiver, and his dog Braan. 
At the magio touch of the guide, the picture suddenly disappears, and a most sublime 
view bursts upon the sight of the astonished visitor, through the windows of an ele- 
gant apartment into which he is now ushered. ‘The stream of the Braan, by the ap- 
proximation of its rocky bound sides, is compressed within very narrow limits, and 
taking a sudden turn, it is agitated by a double resistance, and chafes and foams down 
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fect and extensive view,” says Dr. M‘Culloch, “ of the grounds of Dunkeld, 
to be obtained opposite to the village of Inyar, and at a considerable elevatio 

above the bridge of the Braan; it affords a better conception of the collected 
magnificence and grandeur of the whole than any other place.” 

Speaking of the scenery of Dunkeld, the celebrated trayeller Dr. E. D, 
Clarke says —“‘ The grounds belonging to the Duke of Athole, I do not hesitate 
to pronounce, are almost without a rival. There are some scenes about them 
which bear a resemblance to the finest parts of Mount Edgecumbe in Cornwall, 
The walks alone form an extent of 50 miles, and these are kept in the finest 
order, not fantastically cut according to any absurd rule which may violate the 
grandeur of nature, but winding among the most solemn groves and majestic 
trees which the earth produces. I cannot pretend to detail their beauties. Thi 
pencil alone can, and even that would but inadequately describe them,” wl’ 

Such is an outline of the enchanting scenery of Dunkeld, which is indeed 
chiefly interesting as the object of a pleasure tour, no manufacture worth — 
notice having found its way into this retired spot, which it may be remembered, 
Her Majesty visited in 1542, when the royal tent was pitched on the lawn to— 
E. of the Cathedral. 7 

The jurisdiction of the borough is that of an ordinary baron bailie. Five 
annual fairs for the sale of cattle, &e. Branches of the Commercial and Central — 
Banks, and Perth Banking Company; and a total abstinence society, with in 
1851, 130 adult and 180 juvenile members. 

Par. ch. sit. 700;* stip. in 1537—meal, 88 b. £69, 8s. 4d.; bear, 44 b. £41, 
12s. 4d.; money, £55, 12s. 1d.; with £63 per annum in jen of manse and 
glebe ;* aigned: on 30th March, 1851—morning, 342; afternoon, 118; evening, 
194; Sab. schs. 113. Free ch. attend. 400; Sab. schs. 160, Epis. ch, attend. 
70. Cong. ch. attend. from 60 to 70. Pop. in 1841, 1752. In 1849 on p. x, 
63; cas. 63; ins. or fat. 2; orph. or des, 4, Money received, £509, 12s, 11d. 
Relief of poor on r. £416, 17s. 1d.; cas. £9, 2s, 8d.; med. r. £15, 10s.; exp. 
£20, Ts. 9d. ; total, £461, 17s.6d. Dunkeld Grammar sch. attend. in 1837, 92. 
Par. schm. salary, maximum; attend. 50. Four other schs. attend. about 200. 


PARISH OF DUNNING+—lIn S. part of county, comprehending a part of 
the district of the Ochils and of the vale of the Earn; and intersected by 
seyeral tributaries of the Dunning Burn, and after a rapid descent, falls 
into the Earn, which bounds N. of parish. Area about 28 sq.m. Assessed 
property in 1815, £6593; in 1842-3, £9000. Hight heritors of £100 — 7 


an inclined descent, over enormous rocks, reclining one upon the broken edge of the , 
other. At the bottom it has worn a deep abyss, where its waters are whirled round , 
with extreme velocity. The sides and ceiling of the apartment in which the tourist 
stands are ornamented with mirrors, which reflect the waterfall, and represent it 
sometimes as running upwards, at other times horizontally overhead. Half a mile 
further up the Braan is Ossian’s Cave, and about 1 mile above that again auother 
waterfall, the Rumbling Bridge being thrown across the chasm, 

* “The locality respecting this parish in the teind office is lost, and the nature and 
amount of the teinds cannot therefore be ascertained.”—Note to Third Report of 
Commissioners of Religious Instruction, Scotland, 1837. 

t Presb. of Auchterarder—Synod of ‘Perth and Stirling. Patron, Earl of Kinnoull. 
P. T. Danning. 
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_yalued rent. Vills.—Dunning and Pitcairns. The former is a neat little place, 
_ governed by a baron bailie, 8} miles S.S.W. of Perth, burnt by the rebels in 
1715, and has fairs in May, June, and October. Some coarse linen and woollen 
manufactured ; a distillery and a brewery. Dunning is a station on Scottish 
Central Railway. Par. ch. sit. 1000; glb. £20; stip. £247, 7s. 9d. Unap. 
tnds. £16, 19s. 9d.; attend. 530; Sab. schs. 135. A Free ch. Dunning U.P. 
ch, attend. 100; Sab. schs. 34. U.P. ch. at Pitcairn, attend. 160. U.0. 8. 
ch. attend. 25. Pop. in 1841, 2128. In 1849on p.r.35; cas. 48; ins. or fat.1; 
orph. or des, 3. Assess. £175, 5s. 14d.; other sources, £54; total, £229, 
‘5s. 1jd. Relief of poor on r. £130, 13s. 64d.; cas. £65, 17s. 6d.; med r. 
‘£il, 17s. 3d.; exp. £16. 6s. 94.; total, £224, 15s. 03d. Par. schm. salary, 
maximum; attend. 59. Three private schools, at two of which attend. 119. 
eee, the ancient seat of the Rollo family, is in this parish. 
_ PARISH OF ERROL*—In the Carse of Gowrie, on the N. of the Tay, 
between St. Madoes and Inchture, 5} m. long by 3 broad, a rich, fertile, and 
almost level district, under the most productive tillage. General temperature, 
mild, Prevailing winds, S. and $.W. Average quantity of rain during the 
j year 26 in. ‘he inferior rock, as in the whole of the Carse, is the grey sand- 
stone of the old red formation, characterized by its peculiar fossil plants. 
2s Above this is a bright red spotted sandstone, quarried at Clashbennie, in this 
parish, containing numerous fossil fish, where a specimen of the Holoptychins 
\ has been found, a drawing of which was exhibited in the geological section of 
the British Association at Bristol in 1836. Area above 15 sq. m. Real rent 
in 1829, £26,000. Assessed property in 1842-3, £20,260, 5s. 6d. ‘Twelve 
_ heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. Villages— Errol, Westtown, Grange, Sea- 
town, Chapelhill, Glendoich, and Petrodie. Errol, which in 1831 contained 
betwixt 1200 and 1300 inhabs., about 300 of whom were engaged in weaving 
and manufacture of some coarse materials, is of a mean appearance, but occu- 
. pies 2 beautiful situation on a rising ground, embowered in trees, commanding 
a prospect of the Tay and the Carse almost as far E. as Dundee. A rivulet 
flows past it to the ‘lay, and forms a small harbour at its mouth. Errol is a 
station on the Dundee and Perth Railway. Par. ch. sit. 1450; glb. £18; stip. 
£310, 13s. 10d. Unap. tnds. £407, 17s. 5d. Free ch. attend.—summer, 302 
to 348; winter, 252 to 298; Sab. schs. 60. Two U. P. chs. First congregation, 
attend. 125; Sab. schs. 34. Pop. in 1841, 2882. In 1849 on p.r. 69; cas. 23; 
ins, or fat. 11; orph. or des. 5. Assess. £609, 14s. 6d.; other sources, £12, 
18s. 8d.; tot. £622, 13s. 2d. Relief of poor on r. £578, 8s. 6d.; cas. £25, 
12s. 6d.; med. r. £22; exp. £52, 18s. 4d.; total, £678, 19s. 4d. Par. schm. 
salary £25; attend. in 1837, 110. Three private schools. A savings bank 
and a friendly society. This parish gives the title of Earl to the family of Hay. 


- PARISH OF FORGANDENNY +—In the district of Strathearn, between the 
hilly boundary of Kinross-shire (to which @ portion of it on S. W. belongs) and 
the river Earn, 8 m. long by 3 broad. The lower part is the best carse land, 


* Presb. of Perth—Synod of Perth and Stirling. Patron, Allen of Errol. P.'T. Errol. 
+ Presb. of Perth— Synod of Perth and Stirling. Patron, Crown, P. T, Bridge 


of Earn. 
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and abounds in beautiful plantations, whilst the Ochils form about three-fourths — 
of the surface. The Earn and May water parish. Whinstone and ironstone 
abound; a thin layer of laminar limestone has been found on banks of the May; 
and eopper, lead, and silver ores, in the woods of Condie. Assessed property in 
1815, £7077; in 1842-3, £5878, 11s. 1d. Six heritors of £100 Scots valued 
rent. Vills.—Forgan, Ardargie, Newton, and Path of Condie. <A station on 
Scottish Central Railway, 4 m. S. W. of Perth. Par. ch. sit. 425; glb. £12, 
10s.; stip. £199, 11s. 11d.; attend. 200; Sab. schs. 40. Free ch. attend. 240; 
Sab. schs. 47. An U.P. ch. at Path of Condie: Pop. in 1841, 796. In 1841, 
£47, 6s. 4d. was distributed amongst the poor. In 1849 on p. r. 9; cas. 12, 
Money recd. £141, 16s, 840. Relief of poor on r. £81, 11s. Id.; cas. £10, 188, 
2d.; med. r. £4, 10s, 2d.; exp. £5; total, £101, 19s. 5d. Par. schm. salary, 
maximum; attend. in 1837, 61. School at Path of Condie, attend. 80. = i 
ral remains of Roman and Danish camps. 
7 

PARISH OF FORTEVIOT*—In the district of Strathearn, composed of three 
widely detached portions, the largest section lying in the vale of the Earn, 
betwixt Forgandenny on E. and Dunning on W., and beautifully wooded. 
“ The Earn is here profuse in its opulence of fishy produce, of sinuous beauty 
of movement, and of valuable alluvial deposit.”+ The May also intersects dis- 
trict, and joins the Earn nearly opposite Dupplin Castle. Here is Invermay 
with its verdant birches, celebrated in the poetry of Mallet. At a place called 
the Humble Bumble, the stream rushes between two rocks which almost unite 
at the top, and a little above is the linn of Muckersy, where the river forms a 
beautiful cascade, 30 feet high. Assessed property in 1815, £6662; in 1842-3, 
£6301, 2s. 1d. Six heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. Village of Forteviot 
was anciently a capital of the Picts, and is a station on Scottish Central Rail- 
way. Par. glb. £7; stip. £250, 6s. 2d. Unap. tnds. £59, 13s. 3d. Pop. in 
1841, 638. In 1849 on p. r. 14; cas. 7. Money reed. £87, 4s. 14d. Relief of 
poor on r. £69, 1s.; cas. £1, 2s.; med. r. £3, 18s, 7d.; exp. £4; total, £78, Is. 
7d. Par. schm. salary £36, 7s. 13d., including a load of meal in lieu of a 
garden; attend. in 1837, 36. A little W. of Hally Hill, near the junction of 
the May with the Earn, are the vestiges of a camp, occupied by Edward Baliol 
before the memorable battle of Dupplin, 1332, in which Baliol was victorious 
over the Regent Mar. 7? 

PARISH OF FORTINGAL{—In Breadalbane, having Dull on E., 40 m. long 
by 25 broad, and occupying a large tract of highland territory. The greater 
part of the district is only useful for sheep pasture, but presents “ the charac- 
teristic features of the highlands —sayage grandeur relieved by varying scenes 
of romance and beauty—towering elevations cleft into ridges by torrents 
and ravines — bleak alpine wastes of heath, alternated with sylvan braes and 
farstretching lakes—scenes now sublime and now subsiding into softness, : 


* Presb. of Perth—Synod of Perth and Stirling. Patrons, United College St. 
Andrews and Belshes of Invermay. P. T. Bridge of Earn. 

+ Full. Gaz., vol. i. p. 576. 

} Presb. of Weem— Synod of Perth and Stirling. Patrons, Duke of Athole and 
Sir Robert Menzies, Bart. P.T. Aberfeldy. 
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enlivened by bounding streams and roaring cataracts.”* ‘The river Lyon inter- 
the district.t Glen Lyon, Rannoch, and Glenmore. Loch Rannoch,t Loch 
‘ht,§ Loch Lyon, Loch Garry, and Brae Lyon, are in parish, which abounds 
vith beautiful woody vales. ‘There are numerous smaller Jakes and mountain 
torrents, with the Rivers Tummel, Gamhair, Lyon, Ericht, most of which issue 
mt of the lochs, Assessed property in 1815, £11,134; in 1842-3, £13,300, 
Js. 24. Nine heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. Nearest market towns, Crieff 
and Perth. The Kirktown of Fortingal is on the Lyon, about 3 miles from its 
junetion with the Tay, and consists of a few slated houses and thatched huts 
around the church. ‘The churchyard is remarkable for the remains of an enor- 
ms yew tree, calculated to be 2500 years old, measuring about a century ago 
feet at the trunk, but now presenting the appearance of two stems about 
feet high. Par. glb. £10; stip. £255, 8s. There are two quoad sacra 
chs. —Innerwick in Glenlyon (attend. 25; Sab. schs. 15 to 20), and Rannoch. 
Free chs. in Glenlyon and at Tummel Bridge. Pop. 2740. In 1838 on p. r. 
from 60 to 70. Expenditure, about £50. In 1849 on p. r. 90; cas. 2; ins. or 
fat. 4, Money received, £424, 5s, 0}d. Relief of poor on r. £298, 1s. 10d.; 
cas, £1, 5s.; med. r. £23; exp. £25, 4s. 93d.; total, £347, 11s. Tid. Par. 
‘schm. salary, maximum; attend. in 1837, from 71 to 105. Two Assembly 
schools, attend. 103. Two Society’s schools, at one of which attend. 25. Six 
other schools. Several yearly cattle fairs held at Kirktown of Fortingal, Kirk- 


ice. 
ton, Kinloch Rannoch, Inverwick, Glenlyon, &e. Remains of a Roman camp 
 * Pull. Gaz., vol. i. p. 583. 
_ + “Lhave caught excellent trout in this water. It is also frequented during floods 
by salmon. These are taken chiefly where the streams are rough and rapid, near the 
falls of Sput-Oan and Moar. Valuable pearls are found both in the Lyon and Dochart 
Waters.” — Stoddart’s Angler’s Companion, p. 352. 
~ ¢ This loch fills nearly 10 m. of a strait valley, about 20 m. long and 2} broad. Its 
shores‘are beautifully indented by sweeps of mountains and wooded points of land, 
running far into the lake. The mountains on the north side are very high, and their 
steep sides, wherever the crags will permit, are cultivated. In other places the rocks 
‘on the coast are clothed with birch and pine. On the south is another range of lofty 
mountains, covered with forests ; and westward, in the extreme distance, the moun- 
tains of Breadalbane and Argyle hide their summits in the clouds which rise from 
the Atlantic. The tourist passes Loch Garry House, and on the opposite bank of the 
Tummel, Tempar, Dalchosnie, and Invercholden, the latter situated at the foot of a 
romantic rock overlooking the lake, on which is the burying place of the Invercholden 
family, and reaches the village of Kinloch Rannoch, at the eastern extremity of the 
lake. The view from this point, westward, is grand and picturesque. Looking east- 
= ‘ward, the village forms the foreground; on the left is a bold precipice, down which 
descends a brawling torrent; and on the right is the steep and enormous Schehallion, 
insulated from the surrounding mountains. 
 § This lake stretches from north to south over a space of 16 miles, and its upper 
extremity touches upon the region of Badenoch in Inverness-shire. It is a scene of 
complete desolation, the only habitation that appears upon its banks being a solitary 
shooting lodge towards the head of the lake, and the hut of a shepherd. In a cave 
near its southern extremity the young Cheyalier was some time concealed from the 
king’s troops. Where the lake discharges its waters, there is arock, upwards of 100 
yards of perpendicular height. On its summit, which is barely accessible, are the 
remains of a fortification, 500 feet in length and 250 in breadth. The wall, upwards 
of 15 feet in thickness, is composed of great broad stones without mortar. 
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and of numerous Celtic forts and feudal castles are still visible; and in the dis- 
trict of Rannoch are large remnants of the ancient Caledonian Forest, which 
formerly covered northern Perthshire and the county of Inverness to the extent | 
of more than 2000 square miles. 


UNITED PARISHES OF FOSSOWAY AND TULLIEBOLE*—In the W. ps 
of the vale of Kinross-shire, Fossoway belonging to Perthshire, and Tulliebe 
connected with Kinross, the district containing a considerable portion of 
Ochils. The Devon, with the N. and S. Queichs, and E. and W. Gairn 
water parish. At the Crook of Devon are the Rumbling Bridge and Cald 
Linn. In the former case the rocks on each side of the river rise 86 fee 
and approach so near each other, that a bridge of 22 feet span connects ther 
The scene below, as seen from the old bridge, cannot be contemplated without 
awe, A handsome new bridge has been lately erected above the old one, 120 
feet above the bed of the river, A mile further down, by a beautiful walk — 
within Blair Hill policy, is the Caldron Linn, where are two cataracts, distant 
from each other about 28 yards.t At Blairngone is a strong mineral water, 
“an imperial gallon containing rather more than half a troy pound of salts.” 
There are two collieries. Near the Rumbling Bridge a felspar breccia is seen. 
Area of parish about 50 sq.m. Real rental in 1843 about £10,000. Three 
heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. Villages, Crook-of-Devon and Blairngone. 
Par. ch. sit. 525; glb. £8 ; stip. £164, 0s. 3d. A Chapel of Ease built at Blairngone 
in 1838, sit. 250. Fossoway Free ch. attend. about 250; Sab. schs. 40. Pop. in 
1841, 1724. In 18490np.r. 28; cas. 9; ins. or fat.1. Money reed. £171, 128. 
84d. Relief of poor on r. £137, 5s. 23d.; cas. £5, 7s. 6d.; med. r. £7, 10s.; exp. 
£13, 18s.; total, £163, 15s.8}d. Par. schm. salary, maximum. Three private 
schs. ; attend. in 1837, 226. The castles of Tulliebole and Aldie are in this par. 


PARISH OF FOWLIS WESTER {—TIn Strathearn, betwixt Crieff and Perth, 
8 miles long by 6 broad, chiefly pastoral, and watered by the Almond, the 
a 


* Presb. of Auchterarder— Synod of Perth and Stirling. Patron, Sir Graham 
Montgomery, P. 'T. Stirling. : 

1 “The upper fall, 34 feet in height, declines a little from the perpendicular 5 the 
rock rises out of the channel, and there is one like a pillar, horizontal at the top, by 
which many persons have passed from one side to the other. Between these falls 
the river has formed three round cavities, having the appearance of large caldrons or 2 | 
boilers. In the first, the water is perpetually agitated, as if it were boiling; in the 
second, it is covered with a constant foam; in the third, which is the largest, being 
22 feet in diameter, it appears as if spread out ina large cooler. * * * ‘The riyer 
rushes in one vast and rapid torrent over a stupendous pile of perpendicular roc! cS 
into a deep and romantic glen. The noise of its fall is tremendous, and the rocks 
seem to tremble to their centre, while the mind of the spectator is deeply affected by 
emotions of wonder and admiration. The height of the rock above the last fall is 88 
feet and the fall44. The most complete view of this magnificent scene, and of the deep 
and finely wooded dell, is from the bottom of the great fall, where it has the appear- 
ance of a prodigious fountain, gushing from the solid rock. It is beheld to most 
advantage between one and two o'clock in the afternoon, when the sun shines directly 
in front of it.” — Scottish Tourist. 44 

} Presb. of Auchterarder— Synod of Perth and Stirling. Patron, Mrs. Home 
Drummond of Blair Drummond. P. 7, Crieff. 
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legan, and Pow, with numerous streamlets and ravines, forming pleasing 
eades. Loch Luag lies at W. boundary of par. Area about 26,000 acres. 
sed property in 1815, £9853; in 1842-3, £12,700. Seven heritors of 
Seots valued rent. Villages—Fowlis and Gilmerton. In the former is 
_ aremarkable cross covered with hieroglyphics ; and not far distant is the gate 
which leads to the magnificent park of Abereairney, the grand new Gothic 
“mansion of the descendant, on the female side, from Malise, first Earl of 
Strathearn, to whom Abercairney belonged. The construction of sieves, a 

ies of manufacture peculiar to parish, and weaving of cotton cloth for . 
w, employ several inhabs. of the villages. Par. ch. sit. 780; glib. £20; 
tip. £233, 17s. ; attend. 495; Sab. schs. 90, Unap. tnds. £142, 5s. Pop. in 
41, 1609. In 1849 on p, r. 37; cas. 3; ins. or fat. 4; orph. or des. 1. 
mey reed. £156, 6s. Relief of poor on r. £126, 18s. 6d.; cas, £3, 5s.; med. 
14, 16s. ; exp. £11, 6s. 6d.; tot. £156, 6s. Par. schm. salary, maximum ; 
end. in 1837,35. Three private schs. A cattle fair at Fowlis, 6th November. 
_ PARISH OF GASK*—In the vale of the Earn, which separates parish from 
; ing, 4 m. long by 3 broad, covered by 1400 acres of wood, and of great 
ess and fertility, except a considerable patch of moss to W. Freestone 
grey slate are quarried, and marl is not unfrequent. Assessed property in 
$15, £4254; in 1842-3, £3500. Village of Clathey. Par. ch. sit. 400; glb. 
4; stip. £155,4s.7d. Pop. in 1841, 436. In 1849 on p. r. 7; cas. 12; ims. 
or fat. 2. Money reed. £60, 2s. 34d. Relief of poor on r. £36, 10s. 5d.; cas. 
4, 11s. 9d.; med. r. £1, 17s. 2d.; exp, £6, 10s.; total, £59, 9s. 4d. Par. 
m, salary £34, 4s. 4}d.; attend. 70. Remains of a Roman causeway, run- 
i W. to the camp of Ardoch, and E. to where the Romans crossed the Tay 
Strathmore. 


_ PARISH OF GLENDEVON+—On the Ochils, 12 m. E. N. E. of Dunblane, 
6m. long by 43 broad ; surface almost entirely pastoral ; and taking its name 
from the river Devon, which passes through it. Area about 19 sq. m.; 250 
acres arable. At Burnfoot, a mill for spinning wool. Assessed property in 
1815, £1688; in 1842-3. £1500. Five heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. 
Par. ch. gib. £8; stip. £158, 6s. 7d.; attend. from 70 to 80. Pop. in 1841, 
157. In 1549 on p. r. 10; cas. 3. Money reed. £32, 12s. 6d. Relief of poor 
on vr. £22, 4s. 6d.; cas. 3s. 6d.; med. r. £1,7s.5 exp. £2, 6s. 1d.; total, 
£26, 1s. ld. Par, schm. salary, maximum ; attend. in 1837, 35. 


PARISH OF INCHTURE{—In the Carse of Gowrie, to N. of the estuary of 
the Tay, opposite Flisk in Fife, 4 m.long by 3 broad, and one of the most 
productive and beautiful in this rich and fertile district, extending only about 
1 mile along the Tay, becoming broader inland. Parish nearly a dead level 
and intersected by inconsiderable streams called “Pows.” Soil, a deep and 
‘rich alluvial clay. Area about 12 sq. m. Assessed property in 1842-3, £3011. 


- * Presb. of Auchterader —Synod of Perth and Stirling. Patron, Crown. P. T. 
Auchterarder. 
+ Presb. of Auchterarder—Synod of Perth and Stirling. Patron, Crown. P.T. Alloa. 
t Presb. of Dundee — Synod of Angus and Mearns. Patron, Crown. P.T. Inchture. 
Be 
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Two heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. Vills.—Inchture, Balerno, and Pow- 
gavie, Inchture is a station on the Dundee and Perth Railway. Balerno lies 
a little to N., and on the boundary of par. from Errol is the seaport of Pow- 
gavie, with a pier. The mansions of Rossie Priory, Ballindean House, and 
Balledgarno House, with their demesnes and plantations, add to the beauty and 
luxuriant expanse of the landscape. The ancient castle of Moncur, now in 
ruins, is near the grounds of Rossie Priory. Par. ch. sit. 550; glb. £30; stip. 
£263, 16s, 94. Unap. tnds. £152, 11s. Sd. Attend. on 30th March 1851, 
forenoon, 303; afternoon, 202. Pop. in 1841, 765. In 1849 on p. r. 15; cas, 
16; ins. or fat. 1. Money recd. £142, 8s. Relief of poor on r. £59, 6s.; cas, 
£67, 10s.; med. r. £7, 5s.; exp. £6, 10d.; tot. £140, 11s. Par. schm. salary, 
maximum, ; attend. in 1837, 87. Three other schools, attend. 63. 


PARISH OF KENMORE*—In the highland district of Breadalbane, sur- 
rounding the large beautiful lake called Loch Tay,t+ chiefly forest and moun- 
tain land, covering about 62 sq. m., exclusive of several detached portions, and 
with a trifling exception belonging to the Marquess of Breadalbane. Nume- 
rous cascades exist in par., of which the most noted are the Falls of Acharn, 
which descend over a tremendous precipice into the lake, about 2 m. W. from 
Kenmore. On either side of the lake there is a parallel range of mountains, 
rising behind the yaried cultivation around the lake in Alpine majesty, till it 
sends aloft Benlawers, an elevation of 3945 feet, and commanding a magnificent 
view of the country nearly to Edinburgh. This hill is principally mieca-slate, 
near the top of a yellowish hue, and singularly contorted where exposed in 
the face of the rocks. Some beds approach to gneiss; others, where granular 


* Presb. of Weem— Synod of Perth and Stirling. Patron, Marquess of Breadal- 
bane. P. T. Kenmore. 

+ It extends 15 miles in length by from 1 to 2 miles, though more generally 
1 mile in breadth. Lying in the direction of north-east to south-west, it possesses a 
slight serpentine bend, sufficient to take from it the appearance of a straight sheet of 
water. At its western extremity it receives the united streams of the Dochart and 
Lochy, and at its eastern end its waters are emitted by the river Tay. Its depth is 
from 15 to 100 fathoms, and it abounds with salmon, trout, pike, and other fish. After 
leaving the lake, the lay speedily receives a great augmentation by the river Lyon, 
which descends from Glen Lyon, and runs a course not a great deal shorter than the 
Tay itself. Its next great accessory is the Tummel. Thus increased, the Tay be- 
comes a river of uncommon size and beauty, and it now takes a direction more towards 
the south. Its waters frequently separate and unite again, forming several beautiful 
islands, and its banks are in general nobly wooded. After passing between the woods 
and romantic hills of Kinnoul aud Moncrieff, a short way below Perth the Tay begins 
to assume the appearance of an estuary or frith, and at the foot of the rich flat vale of 
Strathearn, it receives on its right bank its last great tributary, the Earn river, which 
brings down the waters of a most extensive highland and lowland district, including 
those of Loch Earn, whose sources are very near those of the Tay itself. Having 
now received nearly the whole of the streams of Perthshire, great and small, with the 
exception of those falling into the Forth from the south-west corner of the county, 
the Tay gradually expands into an arm of the sea from a mile to 3 miles in breadth, 
though generally shallow, separating the Carse of Gowrie and part of Forfarshire on 
the north from Fife on the south. At Dundee the frith is contracted to about 2 
miles in breadth, but it again widens, and about 8 miles below that thriving sea- 
port it expands into the Bay of St. Andrews, and becomes lost in the German Ocean. 
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quartz prevails to sandstone ; whilst chlorite-slate occupies a conspicuous place 
both in this hill and in the associated ridge. On the borders of Loch Tay 
there is a wide field of research to the botanist, and among the higher rocks 
many rare plants of the Alpine species. The woods in par. cover from 6000 
to 7000 acres. Area of par.62 sq.m. A small woollen factory and a distillery. 
Assessed property in 1842-3, £8265, 18s, 2d. Three heritors of £100 Scots 
yalued rent. Villages—Kenmore, Stronfernan, and Acharn, Kenmore, 23 m. 
W. N. W. of Dunkeld, is a neat little village with an excellent inn and a score 
of small houses, and a church with a square whitewashed spire. Near the vill. 
stands the princely residence of the Marquess of Breadalbane, called Taymouth 
Castle,* with its extensive pleasure grounds, which encompass a circuit of 


* The style of architecture of the present castle is well suited to the magnificent 
scenery with which it is surrounded. Its interior is fitted up with great elegance ; 
the grand staircase is allowed to be tho finest in Scotland, and the suite of state apart- 
ments is peculiarly superb; the Baron’s Hall, in particular, having a great window of 
stained glass, is the beau ideal of feudal grandeur. In the castle is a splendid picture 
gallery, containing many valuable paintings. 

Within the policy, and along the winding banks of the river, terraces are formed 
of capacious breadth, and to an extent of nearly 5 miles; these terraces are connected 
by a light cast-iron bridge, which has a fine effect. Near the centre of the park, ona 
fine plain, is the house; it is in the castellated Gothic style, on the plan of Inverlochy 
Castle, and has an air of royal grandeur. The undulating nature of the ground affords 
a pleasing yariety of sylvan scenes, decorated with much taste, scrupulously nice in 
preserving the character of its original and natural beauty. The whole is beautifully 
wooded with shrubbery and stately aged trees. The Berceaux Walk as it is called, 
where scarce a sunbeam wanders through the gloom,” is shaded by lofty trees, 
forming a grand avenue, which is arched over by their branches, and thus forms one 
of the most enchanting walks imaginable, extending a mile along the banks of the 
river, A guide will point out the most interesting objects of this charming spot. 

A fanciful dairy, on a wooded eminence above the river, midway between the 
castle and the village, is not unworthy of a visit, partly on account of the commanding 
view it affords of the park and lake—the latter presented through a yista of foliage ; 
and perhaps preferable to either of those already indicated. The dairy is a square or - 
cross-shaped structure of two storeys, of protruding white quartz stones, with pro- 
jecting roofs of slated and rustic work, and encircled by rustic pillars, and a verandah 
covered with flowering creepers and a parterre of flowers —the porticoed entrance 
floors paved with marble, and the milk rooms and lobby flagged with a fine freestone, 
inlaid with black marble. The walls of this ornamental little dairy are faced with 
polished yellow Dutch tiles, and the milk dishes are of brown china. 

The grounds of Taymouth are remarkable for the number of zoological curiosities 
congregated within their ample bounds. Several varieties of sheep, all our native 
deer, and specimens of the emu, bison, buffalo, the white Caledonian cattle, and the 
once indigenous splendid capercailzic. 

When Prince Leopold paid a visit to the Earl of Breadalbane in 1819, 2000 high- 
landers appeared at his lordship’s summons in the lawn before the castle, dressed in 
their native garb, and after performing a number of evolutions, retired by different 
avenues in separate detachments, each headed by its own piper. 

In September, 1842, Queen Victoria honoured the Marquess of Breadalbane with a 
visit. On this occasion the castle and the surrounding grounds were splendidly illu- 
* minated with many thousands of coloured lamps, and bonfires blazed on the neigh- 
bouring heights. Besides being entertained in all the refined delicacy of modern 
magnificence, Her Majesty was presented with a complete series of the ancient high- 
land dances and games, with which she expressed herself peculiarly pleased. 
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13 miles. Atthe N. E. end of Loch Tay should be noticed the little wooded island 
on which stand the now almost shapeless ruins of a priory, founded in 1122, in 
which Sybilla, Queen of Alexander I. is interred. Par. ch. sit. 686; glb. £26; 
stip. £253, 14s. 9d. Free ch. attend. 400; Sab. schs. 150, There is also a 
small Bap. ch.; sit. 100. Pop. in 1841, 2539. In 1833, the New Stat. de, 
says—‘ The ayerage number of persons receiving aid from the poor’s fund, for 
six years back, has been 145; and over head, they may receive somewhere 
about 12s. each per annum.” In 1849 on p. r. 82; cas. —; ins. or fat. 13; orph. 
or des. 1. Money recd, £440, 11s. 8}d. Relief of poor on r. £393, 10s. 2}d.; 


med. r. £22, 1s. Gd.; exp. £25; tot. £440, lls. 8}d. Par. schm. salary, maxi- 


mum ; attend. in 1837, 126. Eight other schools, at four of which attend. 289. 
Five fairs are held at Kenmore in the months of March, June, July, September, 
and November. 


PARISH OF KILLIN*— Between Loch Tay and the county of Argyle, 28m. 


long by 6 to 8 broad, and consisting chiefly of the vale of the Dochart, the 
principal feeder of Loch Tay; the mountains on both sides rising to a great 
height, the highest being the well known Benmore, 3944 feet above sea level, 
which rises in a vast irregular pyramid, sinking abruptly on S. W. ‘The hills 
are generally clothed with verdure to the summit; and the valleys are disposed 
in meadows and arable grounds, the principal of which are Glendochart, 
Strathfillan, Glenfalloch, and Glenlochy. The vale of the Dochart is stern and 
wild, but that of the Lochy is peculiarly beautiful. Temperature variable and 
damp. Prevailing winds W. and S. W. Soil generally light and dry, but 
in many places wet and marshy, from the frequent overflowings of the rivers, 
Limestone and lead-ore are abundant, and cobalt has been found. Area of par, 
about 92,000 acres, of which from 2500 to 3000 are arable or covered with 
wood, and about two-thirds of the whole belong to the Marquess of Breadalbane. 
Assess. property in 1815, £3770; in 1815, £8136, 16s. 11d. Five heritors of 
£100 Scots valued rent. Villages— Killin and Clifton. The former 16 miles 
N.N. W. of Callander, 27 miles from Crieff and 38 from Stirling, is famed for 
the picturesque beauty of its situation at S. W. end of Loch Tay. “The 
village, a long line of stone and lime huts thatched with heath, extends in op- 
posite directions on both banks of the Dochart before it is joined by the Lochy. 
The river at Killin rushes over a widened and shelving channel, and encircles 
two islands immediately above one another. From the upper end of the lower, 
three small bridges cross the stream. The island is some 200 yards long, and 
is surrounded by a grove of tall magnificent pines, from 6 to 8 feet thick; the 
upper islet is also crowned with similar pines. These objects, with the houses 
and mills of the village, afford a multiplicity of foregrounds to the noble views 
of the huge sides and lofty twin summits of Benlawers and the contiguous 
mountains, and looking to the westward, of Benmore’s sharper peaks.” ¢ 

Dr. M‘Culloch says, that here “ you cannot move three yards without meeting 
a new landscape. <A busy artist might draw a month and not exhaust it.” In 


* Presb. of Weem—Synod of Perth and Stirling. Patron, Marquess of Breadal- 
bane. P. T. Killin. 
+t Anderson's Guide to the Highlands, p. 262. 
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the neighbourhood is pointed out the supposed burial-place of Fingal. Rather 
more than 14 miles from village is the Castle of Finlarig, seated at the bottom 
of the hill of that name, amid yenerable oaks, large chestnut and ash trees, 
which give it an imposing solemnity. It is an old seat of the Campbells, the 
knights of Glenorchy, and was built by Sir Colin, between the years 1513 
and 1523. Fairs are held in January, May, October, and November. Par. ch. 
sit. 905; glb. £13; stip. £250,11s. Unap. tnds. £557, 13s. 4d. Free ch. 
attend. 400; Sab. schs. 100. Strathfillan Free ch. attend. about 140. Baptist 
ch. attend. 50 to 100. There is a small Cong. ch. Pop. in 1841, 1702. In 
1849 on p. r. 56; cas. 15; ins. or fat. 6; orph. or des. 3. Money reed. £465, 
19s. 3d. Relief of poor on r. £332, 3s. 3d.; cas. £64, 19s.; med. r, £14, l5s.; 
exp. £49, 4s. 5d.; total, £461, 1s. 8d. Par. schm. salary, maximum; attend. 
in 1837, 75. Hight other schools, at six of which attend. 321. 


_ PARISH OF KILMADOCK*—In the S. verge of county, district of Menteith, 
12 m. long by 9 broad, and intersected by the Teith from N. W. to 8. E., com- 
prising a series of most beautiful rural and woodland scenery in the highest 
state of cultivation. The Forth forms the 8. boundary, and the Goodie and 
Keltie Waters, with other considerable streamlets, and Lochs Watstown and 
Daldurn, and the cascades of the Braes of Doune, unite in contributing to the 
rich tracery of the landscape. The soil exhibits every variety, from the richest 
earse clay to the poorest heath-clad moor. Area 64 sq.m. Assessed property 
in 1815, £15,465; in 1842-3, £18,200. Villages—Doune, Deanston, and 
Bridge of Teith, with several hamlets. Doune, a little removed from the edge 
of the river, contains a considerable number of slated houses, and was of old 
celebrated for the manufacture of highland pistols. The Teith is here crossed 
by astrong bridge of two arches, situated half way between the Castle of Doune 
and Deanston, erected in 1535 by Robert Spittel, tailor to James IV. At 
Deanston is an extensive cotton factory. The works are driven by the Teith, 
which is led for upwards of a mile in a capacious mill-lead, and propels four 
stupendous overshot wheels, 36 fect in diameter and 11 in breadth, These 
works employ above one-third of the whole population of parish. The Castle 
of Doune is one of the finest baronial ruins in Scotland, and gives the second 
title to the ancient house of Moray. It stands on a smooth green mound, at the 
conflux of the Teith and Ardoch.t Par. ch. sit. 1150; glb. £8; stip. £250, 


* Presb. of Dunblane—Synod of Perth and Stirling. Patron, Lady Willoughby 
de Eresby. P. T. Doune. 

+ “This noble ruin,” says Sir Walter Scott, “holds a commanding station on the 
banks of the river Teith, and has been one of the largest castles in Scotland. Mur- 
doch, Duke of Albany, the founder of this stately pile, was beheaded on the castle- 
hill of Stirling, from which he might see the towers of Doune, the monument of his 
fallen greatness. In 1745-6, a garrison on the part of the. Chevalier was put into the 
castle, then less ruinous than at present. It was commanded by Mr, Stewart of Bal- 
loch, as governor for Prince Charles, who was @ man of property near Callander. 
This castle became at that time the actual scene of a romantic escape, made by John 
Home, the author of Douglas, and by some other prisoners, who haying been taken at 
the battle of Falkirk, were confined there by the imsurgents. The poet, who had in 
his own mind a large stock of that romantic and enthusiastic spirit of adventure which 
he has described as animating the youthful hero of his drama, devised and undertook 
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12s. 5d. Unap. tnds. £650, ds. lid. Free ch. attend. 180; Sab. schs, 20. 
U. P. ch. at Bridge of Teith, attend. 350; Sab. schs. about 40; Bible class, 48 
on the list. There is alsoa W. Meth. ch. Pop. in 1841, 4055. In 1849 on 
p- t. 87; cas. 29; ins. or fat. 2; orph. or des. 6. Money recd. £610, 1s. 83d. 
Relief of poor on r, £439, 14s, 2d.; cas. £59, Os. Id.; med. r. £101, 7s. 84.5 
exp. £34, 16s. 1ld.; total, £634, 18s. 10d. Par. schm. salary, maximum; 
attend. in 1837, 124. Six other schools. There are six fairs, of which the 
Latter Fair, on first Tuesday and Wednesday of November, and one on the last 
Wednesday of same month, are the largest. A savings bank, and a total 
abstinence society, with in 1851, 120 adult members. 


PARISH OF KILSPINDIE*— Lying partly in the Carse of Gowrie, and partly 
among the Sidlaw Hills, nearly 3} m. long by 3 broad, and except a portion on 
8. E. belonging to the Carse, hilly and pastoral, and to N. extremity covered 
with a wet heathy sward. Some fine agate found among the hills, the highest 
of which is Evelick, 832 feet. Area about 7000 acres, of which half are arable. 
Assess. property in 1815, £6473; in 1842-3, £5281, 16s. 4d. Seven heritors 
of £100 Scots valued rent, Vills.—Kilspindie, Rait, and Pitrodie. The post 
town, Errol, is a station on the Dundee and Perth Railway. Par. ch. sit. 370; 
elb. £18; stip. £233,17s.; attend. 300 to 350; Sab. sehs. 95. Unap. tnds. 
£72, 6s. U.P. ch. at Pitrodie, attend. 160. Pop. in 1841, 709, of whom many 
were employed in linen weaving for the manufacturers of Dundee. In 1849 on 
p. r. 6; cas. 2; ins. or fat. 1. Assess. £40; other sources, £7, 0s. O4d.; total, 
£47, Os. 03d, Relief of poor on r. £34, 9s. 9d. ; cas. 15s.; med. r. £1, 4s. 6d.; 
exp. £5, 11s.; total, £42, 0s. 3d. Par. schm. salary, maximum ; attend. in 1837, 
47. <A school at Rait, attend. 37. 


PARISH OF KINCARDINE IN MENTEITH t—Consisting of two detached 
portions on the Forth, covering an area of upwards of 6000 acres Scots. The 
Teith divides the E. section from Kilmadock and Lecropt. “ The surface of 


the perilous enterprise of escaping from his prison. He inspired his companions with 
his sentiments, and when every attempt at open force was deemed hopeless, they 
resolved to twist their bedclothes into ropes, and thus to descend. Four persons, 
with Home himself, reached the ground in safety. But the rope broke with tho fifth, 
who was a tall lusty man. The sixth was Thomas Barrow, a brave young English- 
man, a particular friend of Home’s. Determined to take the risk even in such 
unfavourable circumstances, Barrow committed himself to the broken rope, slid 
down as far as it could assist him, and then let himself drop. His friends beneath 
succeeded in breaking his fall. Nevertheless he dislocated his ankle, and had 
several of his ribs broken. His companions, however, were able to bear him off in 
safety. The highlanders next morning sought their prisoners with great activity. 
An old gentleman told the author he remembered seeing the commander Stewart, 


* Bloody with spurring, fiery red with haste, 


riding furiously through the country in guest of the fugitives.’ — Note, Waverley, 
yol. ii. pp. 61, 82, 

* Presb. of Perth—Synod of Perth and Stirling. Patrons, Crown and Robertson 
of Tulliebelton. P. T. Errol. 

+ Presb. of Dunblane —Synod of Perth and Stirling. Patron, Lady Willoughby 
de Eresby, P. 'T. Stirling. 
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the parish consists, over two-thirds of its extent, which stretch upwards from 
the Forth, of carse lands, and over the remaining third, on the north, of dry 
field; and is almost everywhere nearly a dead level, or with a very gentle slope 
toward the streams. But it presents a series of grounds beautifully cultivated, 
well enclosed, and adorned on the Teith side, with the affluent and wooded 
demesne of Blair Drummond, and lying in the widest part of the strath of Men- 
teith, sereened in the distance with the Lomond Hills on the west, Benledi on 
the north-west, Benvoirlich and Stoontachrone on the north, the Ochils on the 
east, and the hill chain of Stirlingshire on the south, it is the centre of a finely 
featured and warmly tinted picture, set in a frame of superbness and grandeur.” * 
The moss of Blair Drummond f{ has obtained a considerable notoriety from the 
operations performed upon it This moss, which for ages had been of no farther 
use than the production of peats to the neighbouring inhabitants, was begun to 
be improved in the year 1770 by the late Henry Home, Lord Kames, a Senator 
of the College of Justice, and the author of several eminent works, and continued 
by his son and successor Mr. Home Drummond. Originally covering 2000 
acres, with a depth of from 3 to 12 feet of peat bog, this vast extent of moss has 
been for the last sixty years in the course of gradual diminution by a process 
of entting and floating away into the waters of the Teith and Forth. Many 
hundreds of acres of the superincumbent moss haye been thus cleared, leaving 
asoil for agricultural operations similar to that of the Carse lands, and the 
ground is now under a course of regular farming. On the banks of the Forth 
and Goodie, the latter of which runs through a part of parish, numerous beds 
of oyster and other shells appear between the surface of the clay and the chan- 
‘nels of the rivers. ‘“ A portion of the skeleton of a whale was found some years 
ago, about a quarter of a mile from the manse, imbedded in the clay, which had 
formerly been covered with moss, and lying on another stratum of moss below 
the clay. An account of it is to be found in the Transactions of the Wernerian 
Society.” { Vills.— Thornhill and Norriston. Par. ch.§ sit. 770; glb. £14; 
stip. in 1837—meal, 136 b. £107, 3s. 7d.; barley, 136 b. £135, 4s. 6d.; money, 
£10; total, £255, 8s.1d. A Chapel of Ease and a Free ch. at Norriston. 
Pop. in 1841, 2232, In 1849 on p. r, 46; cas, 2; orpb. or des. 7. Money 
reed, £301, 15s. Relief of poor on r, £250, Os. 1d.; cas. 15s.; med. r. £18, 8s. ; 
exp. £22,10s.; total, £291, 13s. 1d. Par. schm. salary, maximum; attend. in 
1837, 70. Four private schools, attend. 230. 


PARISH OF KINCLAVEN ||—In the district of Stormont, 10 m. N. N. E. of 
Perth, of an irregular oblong form, being 43 miles long by 2 broad, having 
Caputh on N. and Cargill and Auchtergayen on S., the N. and E, boundaries 
being swept by the Tay for about 10 m. with great impetuosity. A small lake 


* Full. Gaz. vol. ii. p. 144. 

+ See Encyclopedia Britannica, vol. xii; Farmer's Magazine, August, 1817; and 
Account of the Peat Mosses of Kincardine and Flanders. 

+ New Stat. Ac., “ Perthshire,” p. 1262. ne 

& Lord Kames was buried here, over whose tomb is an inscription, composed by 
Dr. Blair, and noticed by Lord Woodhouselee in his life of Kames. 

j| Presb. of Dunkeld — Synod of Perth and Stirling. Patron, Richardson of Bal- 


lathie, P. T. Perth. 
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in centre of par. The land under good cultivation is chiefly in vicinity of the 
river, the rest expanding into moorland and moss. Area about 10 sq. m., of 
which more than one-half are arable. Assessed property in 1815, £2726; in 
1842-3, £4537, 4s. 9d. Six heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. Arntully is 
the only village, and can scarcely be called such. Perth is the nearest market 
town, but most of the wants of the inhabs. are supplied in the neighbouring 
village of Stanley. Three principal roads traverse parish—one from Perth to 
Caputh, and two running along the Tay. Parish lies contiguous to Cargill 
station on the Scottish Midland line of Railway. Par. ch.* sit. 335; glb. £16; 
stip. £276, lls. 5d. An U. P. ch. Pop. in 1841, 880. In 1849 on p.r. 55 
cas. 8; orph. ordes.1, Money recd. £46,1s,4d. Relief of poor on r. £14, 4s.; _ 
cas. £12, 15s. 6d.; med. r. £1, 4s. 3d.; exp. £3, 10s. 3d.; total, £31, 14s. One 
parish and one private school. * 
PARISH OF KINFAUNS+—At the W. extremity of the Carse of Gowrie, — 
beautifully situated on left bank of the Tay, 5 miles long by average breadth of — 
23}, encompassed by eminences richly wooded, among which is the romantic 
Hill of Kinnoul, the 8. part of which is in parish, and the sylvan demesnes of 
Kinfauns Castle,{ the seat of Lord Gray. Kinnoul Hill consists of a very 
variable rock, sometimes a black amorphous basalt or greenstone, more often a 
brown or red porphyry or amygdaloid, the base of which graduates from the 
black basalt to a mere indurated clay. A tufa or breccia forms the upper part 
of the hill, whilst in the front, broken contorted masses of sandstone are en- 
tangled among the igneous formations, This hill is celebrated for the minerals” 
found among the amygdaloids. Agates or coloured chalcedony, often singularly 
zoned, oceur.§ The Tay is the only river connected with par.|} Three small 
streamlets intersect it from N.to S, Prevailing winds W. Mean temperature 
for 1841, 45°. Area 4820 acres, of which less than half are under the 
plough. Assess. property in 1515, £12,410; in 1842-3, £8881, 18s. 3d. Five 
heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. Kinfauns is a station on the Dundee and 
Perth Railway. Lord Gray is the principal proprietor of the salmon fisheries’ 
in this parish.** Par. ch. sit. 420; glb. £11; stip. £265,6s. 11d. Unap. tnds. 


¥ 


* The Rev. James Fisher, son-in-law of Ebenezer Erskine, was minister of Kin- 
claven. 

t Presb. of Perth— Synod of Perth and Stirling. Patron, Crown. P. T. Perth. 

{ The castle is romantically placed in the bosom of the hills, at the distance of 
about 3 miles from Perth, on the left of the road to Dundee. The public road is’ 
too close upon it, therefore it is best seen from Moncrieff Hill. ‘The castle contains’ 

a rare collection of books, pictures, &. This was the residence of Thomas Charteris, 
or Thomas de Longueville, sometimes called the Red Reaver, who came from Frauce, 
and assisted the patriotic exertions of Wallace. His descendanta were for a jones 
time proyosts of Perth, and a large two-handed sword, said to have belonged to the 
immortal Wallace, is still carefully preserved in the Sane 

§ See M* Culloch on Kinnoul Hill, Trans. Geol. Society, vol. iv. 

|| The Tay has here neap tides of 6 feet, and spring tides of 9 or 10} feet, sad is 
navigated by steamers, &c. q New Stat. Ac., “ Perthshire,” p, 1209. _ 

** “Lord Gray’s stations were let in cumulo in 1837 for upwards of £3000. Not ~ 
long before, they fetched £4000; and as an example of the variation which this sort 
of property is subject to, I may mention that the fishings belonging to Lord Mansfield, 


« 
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£663, 9s, 6d. Free ch. attend. 260; Sab. schs. 35. Pop. in 1841, 720. In 
1849 on p. r. 20; cas. 4; ins. or fat. 4. Assess, £153, 2s. 11d.; other sources, 
£3, 3s.; tot. £156, 5s. 11d. Relief of poor on r. £127, 18s. 1d.; cas. £2, 13s. 6d. ; 
med. r. £9, 16s. 9d.; exp. £15, 3s.; tot. £155, lls. 4d. One parish and one 


private school. 


PARISH OF KINNAIRD*—In the district of Gowrie, and partly within the 


Carse of that name, 3m. long by 2 broad. The grounds are hilly and pastoral 


to N. Area about 3000 acres, of which half are in tillage. Assess. property in 


1842-3, £3195, 4s. Three heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. Par. glb. £16, 
‘10s.; stip. £220, 19s. 1d.; attend. about 200; Sab, schs. 25. Unap. tnds. £18, 


2s.11d. Pop. in 1841, 458. In 1849 on p. r. 7; cas. 1; ims. or fat. 2; money 


reed. £26, Os. 7d. Relief of poor on r, £43, 4s. Td. ; cas. £1, 9s. 6d.; med. r. 
£13, 9s. 6d.; exp. £4, 18s.; total, £63, 1s. 7d. Par. schm. salary, maximum ; 
attend. in 1837, 70. Kinnaird Castle, a little N. of vill. of Kinnaird, is an old 
ruin, of which there are slight remains, and commands an extensive view in all 
directions, particularly of the Grampians and Fife Hills. 


PARISH OF KINNOUL+—Lying with its W. extremity to the Tay, oppo- 


site Perth, and of an irregular form, being intersected by the adjoining parishes, 
the main portion being 3} m, long by 1 broad. Surface hilly but exceedingly 
‘romantic, Kinnoul Hill being highly embellished with wood, with a variety of 
-yillas environed in shrubberies and gardens of the most exuberant description, t 


forming one of the most fascinating objects of the kind in Britain, and only 
paralleled in beauty by Richmond Hill. On N. side of the hill is a gradual 
ascent, through a serpentine walk called Montague’s Walk, in honour of the 


Duke of Montague, who was in Scotland when it was formed, by which a car- 
‘riage can easily go to the top. Here is a deep hollow, called the Windy Gowl, 
and at one point an echo, which distinctly repeats a syllable several times. The 


path before turning the W. corner of the hill, rans beneath a cave, famous in 
former times for the observance within it of superstitious rites, and is reported 
to haye been a hiding place of Sir William Wallace. At the turn of the foot- 
path, a delightful view is obtained of the city of Perth. Opposite to this point 


_ formerly stood the Castle of Kinnoul. Many rare botanical plants found here. 


The geological features of the hill have been already pointed out. On the 
acelivity of this hill stands the Perth Lunatic Asylum, a spacious and handsome 


and extending from Scone Palace to Cambus-Michael, conjointly with a portion of 
those belonging to Lord Kinnoull, above Quarry Mill-dam, were let in 1844 for £120. 
Eighteen years ago the rent was £1100. This singular reduction is owing partly to 


the rival keenness and energy with which the lower fishings are worked, and partly 


to the alterations made as to the close time. Another instance of this variation 
occurs in regard to the Redgorton fishings, which used to bring £550, and were lately 
let for £65 per anunm.” — Steddart’s Angler's Companion, 361-2. 

* Presb. of Dundee — Synod of Angus and Mearns. Patron, Crown, P.T. Inchture. 

t Presb. of Perth—Synod of Perth and Stirling. Patron, Earl of Kinnoull. P. T. 
Perth. 

+ About the year 1767, a nursery was begun in this parish by Mr, James Dickson 
of Hassendean Burn, near Hawick, which gave an impetus to the plantations and 
shrubberies that so much adorn the vicinity of Perth. 
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building, in a park of 12 acres, covered with gardens, walks, and shrubberies, 
and erected from the munificent bequest of Mr. James Murray, a native of the 
parish of Perth, Area about 3750 acres. Assessed property in 1815, £12,172, 
and in 1842-3, £8666, 19s. Sd. Seven heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. At 
the E. end of the bridge which crosses the Tay from Perth, a large suburb 
has arisen, called Kinnoul or Bridge End, which is a burgh of barony under 
Lord Kinnoull, and contains about four-seyenths of pop. in parish, is lit with 
gas, and subject to the regulations of the Perth Police Act. Breweries and 
some other works give employment to the pop. There are also villages of 
Inchyra and Balbeggie. Par. ch. sit. 1000; glb. £20; stip. £280, 12s. 7d. 
Unap. tnds. £247, 0s. 6d. U.P. ch. at Balbeggie; attend. 220; Sab. sehs. 70, 
Pop. in 1841, 2879. In 1849 on p. r. 61; cas. 14; ims. or fat. & Assess. £330, 
14s. 2d.; other sources, £3, 18s. 6d.; total, £334, 12s. Sd. Relief of poor 
£258, 16s. 1d.; cas. £16, 3s. 6d.; med. r. £31, 15s.; exp. £51, 3s. 6d.; to 
£357, 18s. 1d, One parish and two private schools. At Balthayock, the seat 
of an ancient family of the Blairs, are remains of a castle supposed to have 
belonged to the Knights Templar, where Prince Charles Edward is said to 
have spent a night in 1745. 


PARISH OF KIRKMICHAEL*—Occupying N. E. corner of Perthshire, hay- 
ing Aberdeenshire on N. and Forfarshire on E., 17 m. long by 6 to 7 broad, 
and comprehending the greater part of Strathardle and the whole of Glenshee,t 
and watered by the Ardle and Shee, and Lochs Sheshernich and Loch-nan-ean, 
both of which abound in excellent trout. The district is arable on the banks of 
the waters, but most of par. is a wet spongy soil, and colder than either Athole — 
to the W. or Marr to the N. There is a distillery in the parish. Area about 
100 sq.m. Assessed property in 1842-3, £7993, 7s. 4d. Sixteen heritors of — 
£100 Seots valued rent. Par. ch. sit. 596; glb. £10; stip. £158, 6s. 7d.; 
attend. 450 to 500; Sab. schs. 90 to 100. A Chapel of Ease at Spittal of 
Glenshee ; attend. from 60 to 100. There is also a Free ch. Pop. in 1841, © 


- 

1412. In 1849 on p. r. 31; cas. 26; ins. or fat. 2. Money reed. £186, 1s. 5d. 

Relief of poor on r. £122, 19s. 8d.; cas. £14, 19s. 10d.; med. r. £14, 14s. 8d.; 1 
exp. £16, 7s.; total, £169, ls. 2d. Two parish and two private schools. pes 

are numerous cairns and Druidic antiquities. b 

ra 

r. 


PARISH OF LECROPT{— Two-thirds of par. lie in Perthshire and one-third 
in adjoining county of Stirling, on left bank of the Teith at its junction with 
the Allan, nearly 3 m. long by 2 broad, one-half of which is a rieh clay and the 
rest upland, tastefully enclosed and well cultivated, and presenting from the 
rising grounds some of the finest prospects in Scotland. The Forth, the Teith, 


* Presb. of Dunkeld—Synod of Perth and Stirling. Patron, Farquharson of Inver- 
cauld. P. T, Blair Gowrie. 

t This vale lies between the higher parts of Forfarshire and Perthshire, but chiefly — 
in the latter. It is a pass into the highlands of Braemar, and near its head is a stage — 
on the great military road to Fort George, called the Spittal of Glenshee. It is situated — 

15 miles south, from Castletown of Braemar, and 77 north from Edinburgh, 

{ Presb. of Dunblane —Synod of Perth and Stirling. Patron, Stirling of tele 

P. 'T. Stirling. 
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and the Allan, unite their streams on S. borders of par. Area about 2000 ac. 
Assessed property in 1815, £1790; in 1842-3, £2100. There are several 
corn mills and some mills for the manufacture of coarse paper. Par. glb. £16; 
stip. £147, 13s. 8d. Attend. on 30th March, 1851, 117; Sab. schs, 8. Pop. in 
1841, 513. In 1849 on p.r. 9; cas. 2; ins. or fat. 2. Money reed. £163, 12s. 
14d. Relief of poor on r. £100, 8s. 10d.; cas, £1; med. r. £8, 9s. 63d. ; exp. 
‘£11, Is. 1d.; total, £120, 19s. 53d. Par. schm. salary, maximum; attend. in 
1837, 42. 

% 

_ UNITED PARISHES OF LETHENDY AND KINLOCH*— Bounded by Cluny 
W. and N., Blair Gowrie E., and Caputh S., 3 m. long by 1 broad. Lunan 
‘Water and Lornty Burn cross par., and there are the lake of Drummellie, Rae 
Loch, and Fenzies Loch, all abounding in pike, perch, and eel; and out of 
which much rich shell marl has been dug. Area about 1600 acres. Assessed 
property in 1515, £3835; and in 1842-3, £4489, 4s.6d, Three heritors of 
£100 Scots valued rent. Par. glib. £4, 10s.; stip. £211, 1s. 1d. Free ch. 
attend. 150; Sab, sehs. about 30. Pop. in 1841, 662. In 1849 on p. r. 14; 
cas. —; ins, or fat. 1. Money reed, £83, 19s, 4d. Expended, £78, 13s, 3d. 
Two parish schools; attend. in 1837, 70. There are numerous ancient re- 
mains, such as an old castle at Glassclune; a yast number of tumuli, called the 
Haer Cairns ; and the Tower of Lethendy. 


PARISH OF LITTLE DUNKELD +—Lying on the right bank of the Tay, op- 
‘posite the par, of Dunkeld, and incorporating the suppressed par. of Laganallachy, 
and consisting of three districts—the Bishopric, Strathbraan, and Murthly, being 

15} miles from E. to W. The hill of Birnam, already described,{ rises with 
‘striking magnificence to S. of parish, and the plantations on the banks of the 
Bran, and the heights around Little Dunkeld and Invar,§ with the Rumbling 
Bridge, Ossian’s Hall, and the Hermitage,|| are truly enchanting. In a plain 
on the banks of the Bran, are the ruins of Trochric Castle, a seat of the unfor- 
tunate John, Harl of Gowrie, now in ruins. The districts altogether comprehend 
nearly 31,000 acres, but the original heathy aspect of a great part of the terri- 
tory has given way before a variety of improvements, and especially beautiful 
plantations. Assess. property in 1842-3, £8960. Seven heritors of £100 Scots 
yalued rent. Besides the village of Little Dunkeld, which lies at S. end of 
the bridge which carries the road across to Dunkeld, there are from twenty 
to thirty villages or hamlets. There are two par. chs.—one at Little Dunkeld, 
stip. £157, 10s. 34.; glb. £20; attend. about 400; and one at Laganallachy, 
attend. nearly 300. Dalgnise and Strathbraan Free chs.—attend. at Dalguise, 
150, communicants, 83; attend. at Strathbraan, 170, communicants, 119. Pop, 
in 1841, 2718. In 1849 on p. r. 113; eas. 20; ims. or fat. 3; orph. or des 3. 


* Presb. of Dunkeld— Synod of Perth and Stirling, Patron, Crown. P, T, Blair 
Clowrie, 

+ Presb. of Dunkeld —Synod of Perth and Stirling. Patron, Crown. P.'T. Dunkeld. 

+ Ante, p. 780, note. 

§ Here the small thatched house long oceupied by Neil Gow, the musician, may be 
seen, 

|| Ante, p. 795. 
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Money reed. £441, 14s. 84d. Relief of poor on r. £369, 16s. 6d.; cas, £3, 19s. 
9d.; med. r. £13, 9s. 7d.; exp. £36, 8s. 1d.; tot. £423, 13s. 11d. Two parish 
schools, attend. at one of which, in 1837, 53. Four private schools, attend. 246. 


PARISH OF LOGIERAIT*—In the N. part of Perthshire, being partly the 
termination of the peninsula formed by the confluence of the Tummel and Tay, 
while another portion lies on the E. side of the former stream. There are also 
a few detached portions. Greatest length 12 miles, with a mean breadth of 5. 
The country here is remarkably beautiful. The windings of the Rivers Tay 


and Tummel, the vales, the corn-fields, and pastures on the sides of the hills, — 


the’ woodlands in some places extending to the edge of the banks of the rivers, 
and the distant mountains in the back ground, form together one of the richest 
landscapes that the eye can behold. An eminence, not far from the church of 
Logierait, commands a prospect that for richness and variety is rarely sur- 
passed. Except where the woods approach the rivers, their banks are arable, 
and much of the rising ground is cultivated, where the declivities do not pre- 
vent the use of the plough. ‘The hills afford excellent sheep pasture, Of the 
whole extent, about 3000 acres are arable, and about 1500. are covered with wood, 
In that part of the parish lying Ti. from the junction of the ‘Tummel and Tay, 
are the Bracs of Tullymet, which give their name toa favourite Scotch air. The 
larch plantations are the most numerous, with all the varieties of fir, oak, elm, 
&c. ; and in the pleasure grounds, trees of considerable delicacy thrive well, such as 
the acacia, walnuts, &e. Among the rocks is a variety of tale. In one part of 
Strathtay are several strata of limestone; and in some mosses fossil wood is 
oceasionally found. Area of par. above 27,000 ac. Assess. property in 1815, 
£7030; in 1842-3, £10,290, 9s. 5d. Seventeen heritors of £100 Scots valued 
rent. The village of Logierait stands on a tongue of land formed by the Tay 
and Tummel, opposite to the village of Ballinluig, through which the road passes, 
and is noted for its distillation of whisky in the neighbourhood, The roads are 
good, and chain ferry boats connect the opposite banks of the Tay and Tummel. 
Par. ch. sit. 1000; glb. £10; stip. £250, 11s. Unap. tnds. £256, 1s. 3d. Free 
ch. attend. 300; Sab. schs. 182. Pop. in 1841, 2959. In 1842 it is stated in 
the New Stat. Ac.,t ‘that there were upon the poors’ roll about 32 persons, 
exclusive of Parliamentary district ; that the number of persons ocecasion- 
ally relieved was about 12; that the monthly allowance varied from 2s. 6d. 
to 4s.; and that a very few cases were relieved to the amount of 6s, monthly.” 
In 1849 on p. r. 71; cas. 11; ins. or fat. 6; orph. or des. 6. Assess. £401, 11s. 
lid.; other sources, £26, 3s. ; total, £427, 14s. 11d. Relief of poor on r. £353, 
14s. 113d. ; casual, £9, 14s. 54d.; med. r, £22, 11s.; exp. £41, 8s. 1d.; total, 
£427, 8s. 9d, Par, schm. salary £34, 4s. 44d.; attend. in 1837, 20. A number 
of private schools. One free, and another, a society sch.; attend. 287. Total 
number of scholars stated in New Stat. Ac. to have been, in 1842, 634.t There 
are many Drnidie stones and ruins of Popish chapels, and in the neighbour- 
hood of village the ruins of a castle, said to have been the residence of King 
Robert II. 

* Presb, of Weem — Synod of Perth and Stirling. Patron, Duke of Athole. P.T. 
Dunkeld. 

+ “Perthshire,” p. 699. } Lou. 


J 
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PARISH OF LONGFORGAN*—Forming the E. extremity of the Carsa of 
Gowrie, lying with its S. side upon the Tay, and irregular in shape, its greatest « 
length 8 miles, varying from 4 to 14 in breadth. Surface uneven, its S. 
boundary being bold, ending in the rocky promontory of Kingoodie, from 
which a gently inclined bank commences, terminating in the Snabs of Drimmie, 
from which to the Tay succeeds a perfect plain. Three remarkable hills — 
Dron, Ballo, and Lochtown, which constitute branches of the Sidlaws, rise 
respectively 667, 992, and 1172 feet. About 1800 acres of fine thriving plan- 
tations; and several gichanda: one in particular at Monorgan, reckoned the best 
in the Carse for yielding fine fruit. The streams that water the parish are 
inconsiderable, but the Tay forms the S. boundary, and is navigable for small 
oraft; drawing from 6 to 10 feet water, at Kingoody and Monorgan, where there 

isa bay. Hitherto, no mineral except marl and freestone have been found ; 
‘the latter, wrought at the quarry of Kingoodie, is perhaps the best in Britain. 
‘Soil of the Carse ground, a deep black loam, yielding abundant crops; in some 
_ spots, a species of clay and gravel ; and in the upper parts of parish resting on a 
cold retentive bottom. Area 8990 acres. Assessed property in 1815, £16,315; 
and in 1842-3, £13,588, ls. Five heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. “ The 
goods manufactured in the parish consist principally of Iessian sheeting, and 
‘brown tow sheeting and sacking, intended to meet the demand of the home 
‘market as well as for exportation to America. Some plain linen and tweeled 
sheetings are also made for family use, though not by any means to a large extent. 
‘The value of the whole may amount to £310 per week. In these different 
branches about 150 weavers are employed, of whom 70 are men and & women; 
the wages of the former averaging 10s. and those of the latter 9s. per week. 
Perhaps 50 women and young persons are engaged in winding and otherwise 
preparing the yarns for the loom, whose weekly earnings may be nearly 3s. each.” t 
‘Three villages— Longforgan, which is a station on the Perth and Dundee Rail- 
way, and where the “ Carse of Gowrie Agricultural Society” meets; Kingoodie 
and Balbunnoch. The most remarkable building in parish is Castle Huntly, 
built on the top of a rock, which rises in the middle of the plain, and command- 
ing one of the most varied and extensive prospects that imagination can fancy. 
It is said to have been built about the year 1452 by Lord Gray, and named in 
honour of his lady, who was of the family of Huntly. In 1615 it came into the 
possession of the Strathmore family, who changed its name to Castle Lyon. In 
1777 it was purchased, along with the estate, by Mr. Patterson, who repaired 
it in a most elegant manner, and laid out the plantations and pleasure grounds 
in the finest modern style. The height of the round tower above the ground is 
116 feet, the view from which is superbly picturesque, comprising the whole of 
the Carse of Gowrie, the opposite coast of Fife, &c. Par. ch. sit. 1000; glb, 
£13; stip. £282, 17s. 5d. Unap. tnds. £202, Os. 6d. Free ch. attend, 220; Sab. 
schs. 89. Pop. in 1841, 1660. In 1849 on p.r. 30; cas. 3; ins. or fat. 3; 
orph. or des. 1. Money reed. £246, 9s. 53d. Relief of poor on r. £195, Os. 
Idd.; cas. £2, 1s. 113d.; med. r. £1, 6s. ; exp. £15, 6s. 6d. ; total, £216, 14s. 7d. 
Par. schm. polesy, maximum; attend. in 1837, 54. Several private schools. 


* Presb. of Dundee — Synod of Angus and Mearns. Patron, Crown. P.T. Dundee. 
+ New Stat. Ac., “ Perthshire,” p. 417. 
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Ruins of a chapel which belonged to the Abbey of Cupar-Angus, and vestiges 
of a Roman camp, exist on the high grounds of Dron and the lands of Monorgan. 


PARISH OF MADDERTY*—In the district of Strathearn, 5} miles long by 
rather more broad, and watered by the Powt on its N. boundary, Surface 
level, well enclosed, and cultivated. Area about 3500 acres. Assessed 
property in 1815, £3528; and in 1842-3, £3500. Ten heritors of £100 Seots 
yalued rent. There are two vills. or hamlets—Craig and Bellycloine. Here 
once stood the important religious house of Inchaffray, founded in 1200 bya 
Earl Strathearn and his Countess, the abbot of which was the custodier of Sf, _ 
Fillan’s arm at the battle of Bannockburn. The few remains of this ancient 
Abbey, with 6 or 7 ac. of land in the immediate vicinity, belong to the Earl of 
Kinnoull, who in consequence of this comparatively small possession, is pai ron 
of about 12 pars. that were formerly attached to the Abbey. Par. ch. stip, 
£233, 17s. Unap. tnds. £264, 14s. 4d.; attend. 115; Sab. schs. 20. Free 
ch. attend. 185; Sab. schs. 38. Pop. in 1841, 634. In 1849 on p. r, 15; cas, 
3; ins. or fat. 1. Money reed, £87, 15s. Relief of poor on r. £65, 10s. 2d.;_ 
cas. £9, 16s, 4d.; med. r. £4, 16s.; exp. £5, 7s. 6d.; tot. £85, 10s. Parish - 
schm. salary, maximum; attend. in 1837, 79. One private school, attend. 50. 

PARISH OF MEIGLE{—lIn the centre of Strathmore, on the left bank of the 
Isla, immediately above parish of Cupar-Angus, 44 m. long by 2 broad. The 
river Dean bounds it on N. Surface level, soil a fine black mould, and in 
some places sandy or clayey. Belts and groves of trees adorn the landscape; 
and there are some beautiful seats, particularly Belmont Castle, the seat of 
Lord Wharncliffe, an elegant quadrangular mansion, surrounded with gardens, 
woods and lawns, and commanding an extensive view. In the park is a large 
granite block, assigned by tradition as the scene of the combat between Mac- 
beth and Macduff. Area about 2800 acres. Assessed property in 1815, £6408; 
in 1842-3, £5441, lls. ld. Six heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. Nearest 
market, Cupar-Angus. Village of Meigle is insignificant, and chiefly remark- 
able on account of some very antique monuments in the churebyard, which the 
common people assert to denote the grave of Queen Vanore or Guinevar, the 
wife of King Arthur. The stones bear a variety of hieroglyphical figures, with 
representations of animals and men, accurate drawings of which are in Pennant’s~ 
Tour, and form the subject of remark in the works of Dr. Playfair, Pinkerton, 
Forsyth, and Knox. Meigle communicates with the terminus of the Dundee 
and Newtyle Railway, is the seat of a presbytery, and has two well attended 
annual fairs in June and October. Par. ch. sit, 700; glib. £17; stip. £242, 1s. 
8d;§ attend. 280. Unap. tnds. £33, 9s. 4d. Free ch, attend. about 200; Sab. 
schs, about 30. There is also an Epis. ch. Pop. in 1841, 728. In 1849 on p. r. 


* Presb. of Auchterarder—Synod of Perth and Stirling. Patron, Earl of Kinnoull, 


24 feet wide and 6 deep, and much subject to inundations, 
} Presb. of Meigle —Synod of Angus and Mearns. Patron, Crown. P.'T. Meigle. 
§ “The minister receives, besides, a vicarage teind of 23 spindles, 2 hasps of yarn, 


; 
P. T. Crieff. 
¢ A small sluggish stream, confined for a long way in an artificial canal or cut, 
and £1, 3s. 4d. of customary payment.”— Parliamentary Paper, May, 1849, 


. 


17; cas. 5; ins. or fat. 2; orph, or des. 2. Money received, £139, 18s. 2d. 
Relief of poor on r, £125, 18s. 2d.; cas. £8, 17s. 7d.; med. r. £2, 10s. ; exp. 
£6100; total, £143, 15s. 9d. Par. schm, salary, maximum; attend, in 1837, 
48, Three private schools, attend. 120. 
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_ PARISH OF METHVEN*—In the Strathmore district, lying chiefly on the 
right bank of the Almond, 5 m. long by 4 broad, and agreeably varied by hol- 
lows and rising grounds, and tastefully laid out in thriving plantations. The 
arable grounds and moors have been subjected to great improvements, and pre- 
senta rich and highly cultivated aspect. Soil principally clay. Climate mild, 
the exposure being principally to 8., and prevailing winds W. and 8. W., the 
thermometer being on an average of seven years—lowest, 204; highest, 784, 
The Almond, which is a bold and rapid water, possesses many fine falls, and in 
passing the estate of Lynedoch (the favourite and romantic residence of the 
hero of Barossa, the late Lord Lynedoch), and Methven Castle+ (R. Smythe, 
_Esq.), furnishes some very picturesque and romantic views. The natural woods 
occupy about 260 acres, and the aggregate extent of plantations is about 1650 
acres, consisting of trees of intermediate ages, from 150 years old and down- 
wards. The New Stat, Ac.{ mentions three remarkable trees—the Pepper- 
well oak at Methven Castle, 174 feet in girth a yard from the ground, 284 feet 
: in the cireumference of its branches, and 700 cubic feet in its solid contents; 
the Bell-tree, an ash in the church yard, supposed to be coeval with the first 
religious establishment in par., and measuring 20 feet in girth 3} feet from 
| the ground; and a black Italian poplar at Tippermallo, planted in 1776, and 
a 
| 


“measuring in 1836, 114 feet in girth a yard from the ground, and 300 cubic 
feet in solid contents. Several rare botanical plants, such as Corallorhiza 
innata, Epipactis grandiflora, the Erigeron alpinus, the Scheuchzeria 
palustris, &c., are to be found in the woods of Methven. But the most in- 
teresting object in the parish is the grave of Bessie Bell and Mary Gray, whose 
beauty and seclusion from the world are the subject of a well known Scottish 
melody. The common tradition is, that these were two beautiful young ladies — 


“Oh Bessie Bell and Mary Gray, 
They war twa bonnie lasses” — 


dreading a plague raging in that neighbourhood in 1666, retired to this spot, 


“ And biggit a bower on yon burn brae, 
And theekit it o’er wi’ rashes.” 


Here they were visited by the lover of one of them, who communicated the 
infection to both, and all three fell victims to it. The grave of those ill-fated 


* Presb. of Perth—Synod of Perth and Stirling. Patron, Smythe of Methyen. 
P. T, Perth. 

+ Near Methven Robert Bruce sustained a bloody defeat, June 19, 1306, from the 
English general, Aymer de Valence, Earl of Pembroke ; and here the wife of Lord 
Methven, who was the sister of Henry VIII of England, and widow of James LV. of 
Scotland, died in 1539. 

{ “Perthshire,” p. 146. 
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beauties is still pointed out at Dronach Haugh, about half a mile W. from — 
Lynedoch Cottage, and near to the banks of the Almond. 

Area of parish about 17 sq. m. Assessed property in 1815, £15,614; and in 
1842-3, £10,600. Hight heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. The inhabitenta 
of Methven, numbering about 1000, and Almondbank, are chiefly employed in 
handloom cotton weaving, the latter at Woodend in the immediate vicinity of 
Almondbank. Par. ch. sit. 628; glib. £30; stip. £284, 4s. 3d.; attend. fore- 
noon, 450; afternoon, 300; Sab. schs. 45, Unap. tnds. £422, 17s. 2a. Free 
ch, attend. on 30th March, 1851, 199; Sab. schs. 41. U.P. eh. attend. 230; 
Sab. schs. 60. Pop. in 1841, 2446. In 1849 on p. r. 60; cas. 12; ins. or fat. 5; 
orph. or des. 9. Assess. £488, 5s. 114d.: other sources, £16, 15s. 3d.; to 
£505, 1s. 24d. Relief of poor on r. £410, 11s. 4d.; eas. £7, 8s. 5d.; med, r. 
£22; exp. £52, 8s. 53d.; total, £492, 8s. 24d. Par. schm. salary, maximum; 
attend. in 1837, 110. A school at Almondbank, attend. 68; and one entirely 
supported by the U. P. ch. attend. 67. Methven has a savings bank, a library, 
a friendly society, a masonic lodge, and an agricultural association. A 


PARISH OF MONEYDIE*—5 m. N. W. of Perth, 10 m, long by 1 toS broad. | 
With the exception of the Logiealmond Hills, which rise some 1500 feet above ~ 
sea level, there are properly speaking no hills, but rising grounds which run — 
N. and S. from the banks of the Shochie, which, with the Ordie, rise in the 
Grampian range. Along the banks of the Almond the grounds are arable and 
beautifully cultivated. Area about 18 sq. miles, one thirteenth part of which — 
is planted, and the remaining part is arable and pastoral, in the mutual propor- 
tion of 9to 11. Assess, property in 1815, £11,512 ; and in 1542-3, £13,500. 
Three heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. Par. close to station on Scottish 
Midland Railway. Par. ch. sit. 460: glb. £14; stip. £215, 19s. 11d. Chapel 
of Ease at Logicalmond, which was, about one hundred years ago, by authority — 
of the Court of Teinds, disjoined from the parish of Monzie, to which it origi- 
nally belonged, and annexed quoad sacra to that of Moneydie. This district 
contains above 1200 inhabs., and here are also an U. P. ch., attend. 250 to 270; 
Sab. schs. 27 to 30; and a Free ch. Pop. of Moneydie in 1841, 315. In — 
1849 on p. r. 6; ins, or fat. 1. Assess. £65. Relief of poor on r. £58; med. 

r. £2; exp. £5; total, £65. Par. schm. salary, maximum; attend in 1537, 40, 
Two private schools in Logiealmond district, attend 134. 7 


PARISH OF MONIVAIRD AND STROWAN +—The united parish is bounded 
N. by Monzie and Comrie, and S. by Muthill, 8 miles long by 6 broad, and in- 
general romantic and hilly. Most of the loftier heights are very rocky and 
heath-clad, yet there are many patches of verdure, and the skirts of the hills 
flanking the haughs have long been judiciously cultivated, whilst in many places — 
the plough has been carried far up the ascents beyond. A ridge of the Gram- 
pians forms the N. boundary of parish, and Benchonzie here rises 2925 feet; 
towards S.E. Turleum rises 1450 feet; and betwixt these is a connected series 


* Presb. of Perth — Synod of Perth and Stirling. Patron, Earl of Mansfield. PT. 
Perth. 5 

{ Presb. of Auchterarder— Synod of Perth and Stirling, Patron, Earl of Kinnoull. 
P. T. Crieff. 
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Of picturesque conical hills, “ which strike the eye of every stranger as a curious 
_tusus neture;” and “ closely clad with copse, and o’eriopped with stately 
‘firs planted along their summits, present a fine contrast to the bold, craggy 

face of the higher surrounding mountains.” The Earn is the principal river, 

’ which the precipitous Turret, issuing out of the loch of that name, joins near 
Crieff, after being fed by the rapid stream of the Barviec. och Turret is 
one mile long by a quarter of a mile broad. There is another loch, called the 
- Loch of Monivaird, covering about 30 ac., and containing pike, perch, and eels, 
situated at the bottom of a fine hanging wood, and surrounded by cultivated 
fields and plantations, forming a delightful object to tourists, and a great beauty 
to the pleasure grounds of Ochtertyre (Sir Wm. Murray), celebrated for the 
romantic beauty of its situation.* On the banks of this lake there is a fine 
repeating echo, produced, it is supposed, from the walls of an old ruinous 
eastle, standing on a gently rising ground, running out into the middle of the 
lake. All kinds of wood, produced in Scotland, thrive remarkably well in this 
parish; but the oak seems to be a particular favourite of the soil, growing 
with great luxuriance, and is indeed alluded to in the old Scottish song— 
a 
- But indeed the whole locality is rich in wood—the oak, ash, elm, plane, pine, 

birch, laburnum, &c., producing, while in leaf, the finest effect. Around the 
/ mansion house of Ochtertyre, and on the estate of Lawers (late Lord Balgray), 
are some fine collections of old oaks, &c., and the parks of Lawers House contain 
some of the largest pine trees in Scotland. Some rare botanical plants, amongst 
which a cuvious varicty of Potamogeton, or pond weed, viz., prwlongus. The 
eagle and falcon build their nests in the cliffs of Glenturret; the ptarmigan is 
to be met with on the summit of Benchonzie; the alpine hare, of a bluish colour 
in summer and white in winter, is seen on the hills; with all the other varieties 
of game common to N. of Scotland; whilst the lakes teem with wild ducks, teal, 
-widgeons, and other aquatic birds. Area about 30} sq.m. Assessed property 
in 1842-3, £6000. Nine heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. Two excellent 
turnpike roads run through parish betwixt Crieff and Comrie, te which places 
inhabitants resort for market. Par. ch.t sit. 650; glb. £25; stip. £261, 7s. 
10d. ; attend. 300; Sab. schs. 46. Pop. in 1841, S53. In 1849 on p. r. 16; 
eas. 5; ins. or fat, 2. Money reed, £124, 12s. 03d. Relief of poor on r. £103, 
15s. 10d.; cas. £12, 18s.; med. r. £8, 12s. 3d.; exp. £16, &s.; total, £141, 14s. 
Id. Par. schm. salary, maximum; attend. in 1837, 38. 


“ By Auchtertyre there grows the aik.” 


PARISH OF MONZIE{— Bounded by Dull on N. and Crieff on 8., 12 m. 
long by 7} broad, lying in a mountainous district on 8. side of the Grampians, 
the only habitable part being two valleys, Glenalmond and the vale of Monzie, 
separated from each other by a broad ridge of hills. It is watered by the 


* The district has been rendered classical by the pen of Burns. While on a visit 
at Ochtertyre, he wrote the beautiful song, “ Blythe was She,” on Miss Euphemia 
Murray of Lintrose, a lady whose beauty had acquired for her the name of “ The 
Flower of Strathmore.” 

+ On an eminence to 8. of the kirk is an obelisk erected to Sir David Baird, Bart. 

¢ Presb, of Auchterarder—Synod of Perth and Stirling. Patron, Crown. P.'T. Crieff. 

SF 
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Almond, the Keltie, the Barvic, and the Shaggie, upon which there are several 
romantic cascades. In the, vale of Monzie stands Monzie House (Campbell, 
Esq.), situate amid splendid scenery. The paintings and armoury are wo 
of attention. In Glenalmond the bases of the hills on the opposite sides of 
glen approach so near, as oft to leave bare room for the bed of the river; 
over its whole course, but especially towards E., at the romantic pass of t 
“ Small Glen,” is a continuous scene of thrilling romance. One of the highe 
eminences on E. side of the glen is crowned with the ruins of a Celtic fo 
and has by some been regarded as the habitation of Fingal after his house w 
burnt by Gara. Near the upper extremity of the Pass was a large stone,* 
supposed to mark the grave of Ossian.t A Roman camp is seen upon 
banks of the Almond, near which is the village of Fianteach or Fingal’s Ho 
4m. E, from this there is a much larger fort, called Lene. On the adjoini: 
moor are numberless cairns; one of them, called Cairn Comhat, in memory ' 
Fingal’s father, was opened lately, and found to contain a large stone co 


* It was a coflin of four stones, set on edge, with a large massy stone laid over it. 
The coffin was removed, as was also the stone, when the road was formed in 1 
the stone remains at the side of the road, but the coffin was taken to a seques' ‘ 
spot in the adjoining mountain. In this vicinity a number of very remarkable caves 
are pointed out. - y 
+ “In this small place, remote from men, 

Sleeps Ossian, in the Narrow Glen; 

In this still place, where murmurs on 
But one meck streamlet, only one: 

He sang of battles, and the breath 

Of stormy war, and violent death; 

And should, methinks, when all was past, 
Have righifully been laid at last 

Where rocks were rudely heaped and rent 
As by a spirit turbulent; 

Where sights were rough, and sounds were wild, 
And every thing unreconciled; 

In some complaining, dim retreat, 

For fear and melancholy meet; 

But this is calm; there cannot be 

A more entire tranquillity. 

Does then the Bard sleep here indeed? 
Or is it but a groundless creed? 

What matters it? I blame them not 
Whose faney in this lonely spot 

Was moved; and in such way expressed 
Their notion of its perfect rest. 

A convent, even a hermit’s cell 

Would break the silence of this dell; 

It is not quiet, it is not ease; 

But something deeper far than these ; 
The separation that is here 

Is of the grave; and of austere 

Yet happy feelings of the dead ; 

And therefore was it rightly said 

That Ossian, last of all his race! 

Lies buried in this lonely place.”— Wordsworth. 
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_ Area about 43 sq.m. Assess, property in 1815, £4243; and in 1842-3, £4300. 
| Four heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. Two ville Monsie and Gilmerton. 
j ee town, Crieff. Par. ch, sit. £515; glb. £25; stip. £158, 16s. 11d. ; 
attend. about 50; Sab. schs. 26. Free ch. attend. 350; Sab. schs, 124. 
Pop. in 1841, 1261. In 1849 on p. r. 24; ens. 11; ins, or fat. 5; orph. or des. 
oe Assess. £130, 10s. 53d. Relief of poor on r. £129, 19s. 41d. : ; cas. £22, 
17s. 9d.; med. r. £11, 8s. 2d. ; exp. £28, 3s. Gd.; total, £192. 8s. 94d. Par. 
schm. salary, maximum ; attend. in 1837, 55. A peas school at Gilmerton. 
= 
_ PARISH OF MOULIN*—In the N. part of the county, stretching in a N. E. 
; direction from the conjoined waters of the Tummel and Garry, 16 m. long by 
8 to9 broad. Both streams here furnish gorgeous and sublime scenery. The 
Briarachan, Fernate, and Ardle, even present many striking cascades, the most 
elebrated of which are those at Edradour and Urrard. he vales or glens of 
these different streams are exceedingly beautiful, from which rise a congeries 
of hills, with high and abrupt precipices, heath-clad like Benvrachie, nearly 
8000 ft. above sea-level, or rich and verdant like the hills of Glenfernate and 
Strathardle. In this parish is the famous Pass of Killiecrankie. The river 
‘Garry flows for about 2 m. through a narrow, rocky, and thickly wooded ravine, 
of great depth, along the side of which the road has been cut, overhanging a 
terrific precipice. At the N. W. extremity of the Pass, the battle was fought, 
1689, in which Claverhouse, Viscount Dundee, fell. The principal rocks are 

mica-slate, penetrated by veins of quartz; and there is a wide and interesting 
‘field for the botanist. The thermometer ranges from 45° to 78° in summer, 
and 15° to 50° in winter. Area 65,000 acres, 2500 of which are covered with 
wood, and nearly 3000 are arable. The fields round the village of Moulin, a 
space of 1} miles long by } broad, are among the most fertile in the highlands 
of Perthshire. Assessed property in 1815, £6050; and in 1842-3, £8117, 3s. 4d. 
Eight heritors of £100 Scots valuedrent. Several large distilleries in that part of 
the Pitlochrie excise district situate in this parish, manufacturing above 100,000 
gallons of whisky yearly. Two villages—Pitlochrie, a neat and cleanly place, 
with a most excellent inn, a sayings bank, and branches of the Commercial and 
Central Banks, and Moulin, a vill., “ than which it would be difficult to point 
out,” says M‘Culloch, “ one more picturesque, an irregular mixture of houses, 
and mills, and bridges, and falling waters, and noble trees—a careless profu- 
sion of the elements of rustic landscape, to which is added a rich and singular 
surrounding country, offering all the characters of ancient wealth and culti- 
-yation, backed on the one hand by the beautiful declivity of saa icat and 
extending its views over the magnificent expanded vale of the Tay.” Par. ch, 
sit. 650; glb. £26; stip. £150, 14s. 3d. Free ch. attend. 300; Sab. schs. 56. 
‘There is also a preaching station of the Free ch. at Tennandry, connected with 
“Moulin, attend. 100. Pop. in 1841,2017. In 1859 on p.r. 39. General allow- 
ance, £2, 8s. a year each. In 1849 on p. r. 51; cas. 19; ins. or fat. 1. Money 
received, £211, 18s. 4d. Relief of poor on r. £239, 3s. 10d.; cas. £10; med. r. 
£6, 5s.; exp. £30, 6s. ; total, £285, 14s.10d. Par, schm. ‘salary, maximum ; 


* Presb. of Dunkeld—Synod of Perth and Stirling. Patron, Duke of Athole. 
q T. Pitlochrie. 
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attend. in 1837, 61. Six private schools, attend. 280. There are some re- 
mains of antiquity in the parish, among which is an old castle near Moulin, 
seemingly erected in the eleventh or twelfth century. Three skulls have be 
found in a marl pit, about half a mile from the village, one of which is in 
British Museum, supposed to be those of animals which Caxsar calls Uri, 
which were found in the Hereynian Forest in Germany. Among eminent mer 
born here, were Dr. Duff, the Church of Scotland’s first missionary to Ind 
who has so eminently laboured in the East since 1829; and afier revis 
Britain in 185], and “ astonishing his countrymen no less by his th 
eloquence than by his soul-harrowing disclosures of pagan barbarities,” 
again sailed for Calcutta; and Dr. Forbes, professor of oriental languages 
literature in King’s College, London. : 


PARISH OF MUCKART*—In theS. E. part of the county, on the banks of 
Devon, which separates it on E. and §. from parish of Fossaway, 5 m. long] 
2 broad, and partly hilly, having the Ochil Hills on N., which terminate on 
in a conical shaped hill, called Sea Mab, 1350 fect above sea level. The easca 
called “'The Devil’s Mill,” where the Devon falls into a deep rocky ca 
beating against the sides of which a sound is produced resembling that of a m 
and the prefix to its cognomen is derived from this said mill working Sun 
as well as Saturday. The greater part of the district is arable and well enel 
the arable lands and grounds uncultivated being proportioned as 27 to 
Coal is wrought. Area 4500 ac. Two small vills.—the Pool and the Yet! 
Muckart. Assessed property in 1815, £2977; in 1842-5, £4000. Five heritors 
of £100 Scots valued rent. Par. glb. £20; stip. £158, 6s. 8d. U. P. c 
communicants 273; average attend, 200; Sab. schs. 20. Pop. in 1841, ( 
Tn 1849 on p. vr. 17; cas. 10. Money reed. £99, 8s. Sid. Relief of poor on 
£83, 10s. 84d.; cas. £2, 15s. 6d.; med. r. £5, 12s. 6d.; exp. £7, 10s.; t 
£99, Ss. 83d. Par. schm. salary £25, 6s, 8d.; attend. in 1837, 86. Private school, 
attend. 55. «7 


PARISH OF MUTHILL+—On the borders of the highland district, on the 
right bank of the Earn, bounded by Monivaird on N. and Dunblane on S., 8 
10 m. long by 6 to 8 broad, and 4m. 8. of Crieff. The Earn and the 4 
the Knock and Machony, water the par. Loch Balloch lies in NW. 4 
general appearance of the par. is sufficiently diversified, but if viewed ata 
tance from E., all inequalities are lost sight of, except that of Torlum Hill, 
the aspect which it then assumes is that of two inclined planes, ascending 
dually from the N. and 8. extremes to a transverse ridge of considerable ¢ 
tion. The transverse ridge, however, is found to be double as we come near it, 
and between the ridges flows the river Machony. The one ridge, or part 1 
to Muthill village, extends in a circuitous direction onwards to the foot of Tor- 


* Presb. of Auchterarder—Synod of Perth and Stirling. Patron, Crown. 
Alloa. 

+ Presb. of Auchterarder— Synod of Perth and Stirling. Patron, Crown. 
Crieff. 
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name of Corryaur, extends from the Muir of Orchil westerly, until it terminates 
ruptly amongst other hills wild as itself."* The parish is naturally divided 
nto two great districts—Ardoch and Muthill proper, which belong respectively 

trathallan and Strathearn. Area about 76 sq. m., of which nearly half is 
cultivated, and about 2800 acres planted. The village of Muthill, with its 
iphitheaire of hills and its new church t—a pleasing specimen of the Gothic 
—is a delightful, thriving, cleanly little place. From fifty to one hundred 
fits inhabitants are employed in colton weaving. Several distilleries in par., 

ducing above 100,000 gallons of whisky annually. Village of Ardoch or 
aco, Stands 44m. 8.W.of Muthill. Assessed property in 1515, £14,937; in 
1842-3, £15,000. Two heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. The chief objects 
of interest in parish ave, Ardoch Camp and Drummond Castle. The former is 
reckoned one of the most perfect and interesting in Britain. Drummond Castle 
ord and Lady Willoughby de Eresby) is in the Muthill district, aud was once 
princely residence of the Dukes of Perth. The castle commands an en- 
anting view of the whole of Strathearn, and is surrounded by noble avenues, 
in The inhabited portion, an irregular 

nge of building, rises abruptly from the edge of the rock. ‘To the quadrangu- 
‘space in front, the main access is across a half-moon court at the further 
end, formed by the ruins of an old square keep and ils accessories, to an arched 
er entrance, under which the approach has been cut through rock. Towering 
it thus does above a demesne of such exquisite character, itself the centre of 
expanse of rich and profusely wooded couniry, with the Grampians in sight 
the north, Drummond Castle may well be pronounced, in the words of M‘ Cul- 
“absolutely unrivalled in the low country, and only exceeded in the high- 
ds by Dunkeld and Blair.”§ Greenloaning, a station on the Scottish Ceniral 


New Stat. Ac., “ Perthshire,’ p. 312. 
_ +The old (formerly collegiate) church is now roofless, but it still raises its time- 
worn tower high over the venerable yews which encircle its choir. This pile, accord- 
to Spottiswood, was built four centuries ago by Bishop Ochiliree, he tower is 
of those usually ascribed to the artists of the ninth century.” — Anderson’s Guide 
to the Highlands, p. 256. 

$ “We attempt not to number the different kinds of heath, of roses, &e., which are 
to be found in it; but we notice one kind of plant in its hothouse, which lately 
attracted much attention. It was the rare plant, Aloe americana. In 1832, June the 
20th, it began to flower. Its temperature was the common heat of the hothouse, and 
it was hiourished by frequent waterings. Its height was 23 feet; circumference 11 
‘inches at the bottom and ] inch at the top; branches 29, and Nawars on each branch 
-$9—in all, 2581 flowers. The flowering continued during the month of July, and 
when all fully blown, the plant died. What made this plant a matter of curiosity, 
‘was the common belief that it only flowers once in the hundred years, and then dies, 
and on that account it was visited by most of the florists in Scotland. Some rare 
_ plants are also found in the parish, such as the Pyrola rotundifolia, Stellaria holostea, 
Polygala vulgaris, te ated cannalinum, Anemone nemorosa, Seabiosa arvensis, 
Biechnum boreale, &c.” — New Stat. Ac., “ P erthshire,” p. 317. 
as Great attention is paid to visitors, who are shown the gilded figure of the crown 
which was carried in procession at the coronation of his Majesty George IV. and the 
chair on which he sat at the banquet in Westminster Hall, James TV. frequently 
visited Drummond Castle, and the tragic story of the fair but ill-fated Margaret 
~ Drummond is a well-known incident in early Seottish gossip. Her present Majesty 

and Prince Albert also visited it in September, 1842. 
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Railway, is in the district of Ardoch. Par. ch. sit. 1600; glb. £30; stip. £265 
lls.9d. Unap. tnds. £370, 4s. 1d. A Chapel of Ease at Ardoch. Free chu ch 
attend. 450; Sab. sch. 93. Free ch. at Braco; attend. on 30th March, 320. 
An Epis. ch. at Muthill. U.P. ch. at Gremnloating attend. from 100 to 120, 
Pop. in 1841, 3067. In 1849 on p.r. 71; cas. 22; ins. or fat. 5; orph. or des. 
3. Money recd. £432, 18s. 1d. Relief of poor on r. £315, 12s. 6d. ; 3 eas. 
1s. 7d.; med. r. £27, 3s, 6d. ; exp. £35, 15s. 4d.; total, £402, 12s. id. ar, 
schm. salary, maximum; attend. in 1837, 100. Light other schools, at six of 
which attend. 264, An excellent library at Innerpeffray, with many rare a 
excellent books, left by the late Lord Madderty. Barclay, founder of the 
called Bereans, was born here. 


PARISH OF PERTH*—4 m. long by 3 broad, forming a beautiful semici 
on the banks of the Tay, bounded E. and N. by the Tay, W. by Tippern 
and Aberdalgie, and §, by Dumbarny and Forteviot. The river Almond bounds 
the further end of the N. stripe, and divides it from Redgorton. The moun- 
tain ranges form the W. extremity of the Sidlaw Hills, and are not of great 
altitude, Moncrieff Hill being the highest.t “The surface of parish is ne 
theless diversified with numerous swelling ridges of moderate elevation, w! 
graduate by insensible degrees into rich and fertile plains in a state of th 
highest culture, and bearing abundant crops of every species of grain.”{ The 
greater part of parish rests on the red sandstone formation, which stretching 
from the Clyde to the Forth behind the Campsie Fells, extends from the latter 
into the valley of the Tay, and from this, behind the Sidlaws, to Forfar and 
Kincardineshires ; during which course it forms the great valley of Strathmore, 
never rising 200 feet above the sea, so that an embankment of this height at 
Perth would cause the Tay to flow up the Isla and Dean, by Forfar, to Lunan 
or Montrose, The rock often alternates with a soft sandstone, containing 15 
per cent. of lime. Boulders of granite and gneiss often occur in the less culti-_ 
vated spots of parish. ‘The mean temperature of parish, as deduced from the 
annual mean by Six’s thermometer, according to observations continued from 
the beginning of 1829 to the end of 1834, is 48° 14.5 The temperature of 
August and September i is most fluctuating —a, circumstance which occasions the - 
late and early harvests that happen in different years. The annual ayerage 0 of 
rain may be stated at 25-948 inches. Prevailing winds, S. W. 

Area of parish about 3500 aeres, of which nearly 1000 are under wood. 
Assessed property in 1815, £34,838; in 1842-3, £56,539, Ss. 2d. Six heritors_ 
of £100 Scots valued rent. Rent of land, from £3 to £5 per acre. Villages— 
Tulloch, Craigie, Pitheaveless, and Cherrybank. 7 

The principal manufactures are those of coloured cotton stuffs, ginghams, 
shawls, &e. (number of looms in 1838, 1355), and there are flax-spinning mills, 
bleachfields, several distilleries, breweries, corn mills, and iron foundries, rope-— 


* The East Kirk of Perth comprehends all the landward part of the ancient parish 
and a portion of the suburbs of the town. Presb. of Perth— Synod of Portis wei 
Stirling. Patron, the Town Council. P. T. Perth. . 

t Ante, p. 793. 

} New Stat. Ac., “ Perthshire,” p. 2. 

§ New Stat. Ac., “ Perthshire,” p. 12. 
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walks, tanneries, and dye-works. The glove trade has declined. Ship-building 
is an extensive and increasing employment ;* and the salmon fisheries in the 
_ Tay are very valuable, about 225 tons of fish being sent to London annually, 
the gross rental of the whole salmon stations, from Perth to Newburgh, being 
about £9000. 
_ Perth appears rather to have retrograded as a seat of trade and commerce, 
" the early records of the burgh show that it formerly carried on an extensive 
_ traffic with the Baltic, the Mediterranean, and the Netherlands; the decay of 
which arose most probably from the increasing obstructions to the navigation of 
the river, by the gradual elevation of its bed from the accumulation of alluvial 
deposit. About sixteen years ago, improvements were made on the harbour, 
and deepenings effected in the channel of the river. Extensive works have 
been also undertaken for forming a harbour basin; and the Scottish Central 
Railway Company, in 1852, ran a branch down to the harbour. In 1840, 
Perth was made a free port. Formerly sloops of 60 tons burden were scarcely 
m at Perth; now vessels of 300 tons burden reach the harbour, and 
make yoyages direct to North America and the West Indies. Tonnage of re- 
_ gistered vessels on 31st Dec. 1850—Sailing vessels under 50) tons, 349; above 
50 tons, 5569: steam vessels under 50 tons, 19. Tonnage entered and cleared 
eoastwise at each of the ports (including their repeated voyages) between 3lst 
Dec. 1849 and 31st Dec. 1850— Sailing vessels, inwards, 26,945; outwards, 
20,026. Tonnage that entered and cleared coastwise (including their repeated 
yoyages) between 31st Dec. 1849 and 31st Dec. 1850, from and to the Colonies 
-—inwards, British, 504. Tonnage that entered and cleared from and to foreign 
ports between Sist Dec. 1849 and 31st Dec. 1850— inwards, British, 1548; 
foreign, 2426: outwards, British, 1044; foreign, 191. The Customs revenue, 
which for some time after the commencement of the present century scarcely 
paid expenses, was in 1844, £13,481, 5s. 1]d., and in 1545, £12,572, ds. 5d. 
The imports are chiefly from the Baltic, and consist of flax, hemp, timber, 
seeds, cheese, and foreign spirits ; coals, lime, salt, and manure, form the general 
coasting freights. About 150,000 bolls of potatoes are annually exported. 
There are four churches connected with the Establishment—East Kirk, 
Middle Kirk, West Kirk, and St. Paul’s; in addition to the Chapels of Ease 
of St. Leonard’s and St. Stephen’s, the latter of which has been shut up for 
years. The gift of the first four churches is vested in the Town Council, and 
there are 4335 sit.; the stip. of each being respectively £266, 9s. 5d.; £259, Os. 
7d.; £250; and £280. There are five Free chs.—St. Leonard’s; Middle Free 
ch. attend. 660 to 750; Sab. schs. 120; adult class, 84. West Free ch. attend. 
on 30th March, 1851, forenoon, 692; afternoon, 869; Sab. schs. 215. Kin- 
noul Street Free ch. attend. 112 to 145; Sab. schs. 25; Gaelic I'ree ch. attend. 
324; Sab. schs. 78. There are four U. P. chs., North, South, East, and West, 
sit. 3329.—North U. P. ch. attend. 1025 to 1219; Sab. schs. 300, besides 
the Mission schs. which may embrace 140 additional; East U. P. ch, attend. 
550; Sabbath schs. 95. There is also an U. P. ch. at Craigend. Two Epis. 
chs. St. Ninian’s Cathedral, attend. 80 to 100; Sab. schs. 25. St. John’s 
Rom. Cath, ch. attend. about 750 at two separate services, W. Meth, ch. 
* In 1837, the first iron steam vessel constructed on east coast of Scotland was built 
by the Messrs, Macfarlane of Perth. 
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attend. 94 to 170; Sab. schs. 63, Cong. ch. attend. 100 to 140; Sab. sche, at 
ch. sch. 36; at district sch. 85. There are also an U. O.S. ch.; a Baptist 
and a few other inconsiderable congregations, calling themselves Glassites, the 
Holy Catholic Apostolic congregation, &c. De. 
Pop. of parish in 1841, 19,293. Pop. of town of Perth in 1851, 23,814; ma 
11,204; females, 12,610; inhab. houses, 1983; uninhab. houses, 33; build 
17. In 1849 on p. r. 792; eas. 600; ins. or fat. 36; orph. or des. 62. Ass 
£4412, 14s. Gd. Relief of poor on r, £3973, Ss. 2d.; cas. £335, 9s. 1 
med. r. £70, Ss. Td.; exp. £318, 4s. 5d.; total, £4697. 11s. 1d. > 
- Perth is one of the most ancient towns in Scotland, and its civil history up 
to the sixteenth century is deeply interwoven with the national annals. — 
origin is buried in the obscurity of the past, and the very etymology of 
name is uncertain. For many centuries it was called St. Jobnston, wh 
appears indeed to have been its most ancient designation. This name was it 
seems given to it from the circumstance of the first church erected in it, af 
the conversion of the inhabitants to Christianity, being dedicated to St. J 
the Baptist, a circumstance which is in some degree confirmed by the anei 
seal of the burgh, on which is represented the martyrdom of that saint. T. 
city records are very ancient, but are not legible farther back than the y 
1512, From that period they are yery complete, and contain matter equall 
curious aud interesting to the historian and the antiquary. Indeed, some 
our early historians are of opinion, that the town was founded by the Rom 
General Agricola, who erected a citadel to maintain his conquests, and check — 
the wild spirits of the savage natives. In corroboration of this opinion it may — 
be stated, that there are no less than four great military roads leading to the 
city from diffcrent points, which are all evidently of Roman origin. The first — 
fact of any importance which emerges from ifs early annals, is the charter 
granted by William the Lion in 1210, and which raised it to the dignity of a — 
royal burgh. It has been said, however, that Perth must have been a ro 
burgh in 1106, from the terms of a charter granted in that year by Edg 
in favour of one John Mercer, who in it is designated a burgess of the city. 
In the charter of confirmation by James VI. allusion i is also siatis to a previo 
one, granted by David I., who died in the year 1153. Perth enjoys the dignity 
of having been the ancient metropolis of Scotland. James II. was the first — 
Scottish monarch crowned in Edinburgh, an event which happened in the year — 
1447, and soon afterwards the Parliament and courts of justice were removed 
thither ; but it was not until 1482, in the reign of James III., that Edinburgh — 
was declared to be the capital of Scotland, and the Scottish Court finally — 
removed from the city of St. John. te 
Perth appears to have been early fortified. In the reign of Edward I. of > 
England, Perth was occupied by the English; but after an obstinate resistance — 
they were expelled by Robert Bruce. In 1644 it was again retaken by the — 
celebrated Marquess of Montrose, after the victory he obtained at Tibberm' 
in the neighbourhood. In 1715 and also in 1745, Perth was occupied by 
highlanders, who proclaimed the Pretender King, and appointed new magis. 
trates. This city has also been the scene of several of those social tragedies | 
which the history of Scotland, in those rude times, was so prolific. In the year 
1336, King Edward IIL. of England stabbed his brother, the Duke of Cornwall, 
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before the high altar of the church of St. John, and in 1437 James I. was mur- 
dered in the monastery of the Blackfriars, with circumstances of the most sayage 
barbarity. The murderers were executed in Perth; and the details of their 
punishment are of the most revolting character, reflecting but little honour on 
the good feeling and humanity of our forefathers. Perth appears fo have been 
several times visited by the plague, particularly in 1512, 1585, 1605, and 

1645. Its ravages during the last of these visitations were severe, 3000 persons 

having become its victims. In 1617, James VI. honoured the ancicnt capital of 

Scotland with a visit, the details of which, as found in the burgh records, are 

not a little graphic and entertaining. And in 1623, one of those exhibitions 

of which James was so fond, and which leave a stain upon the national annals, 

j lace in Perth—we mean the burning of three poor women for witchcraft. 

33, Charles I. in his tour through Scotland visited Perth; and in 1651, 

Jliver Cromwell took military possession of the city and erected a citadel on 

the South Inch. 

_ The town possesses few remains of antiquity, these haying mostly disappeared 

before the spirit of modern improvement. At the south end of the Waicr Gate 

od, till very lately, Gowrie Castle, which was the scene of that problematical 

t in Scottish history, called the Gowrie Conspiracy. At the south-east 

of the garden atiached to the house stood the Monk’s Tower, the origin of 

eh is uncertain; and at the south-west the Spey Tower, once a siately for- 

s, with a strong prison. These towers were connected by the old city wall. 

_ At the end of the Spey Gate once stood a convent of Grey Friars, which was 

destroyed at the Reformation. In St. John’s Street is St. John’s Charch, re- 

cently restored to its original magnificence. In this church the spirit of the 

Reformation burst out, upon the occasion of Knox preaching against idolatry. 
After the sermon, a priest having imprudently opened his repository of’ relics 

and images, and being about fo say mass, the audience, who had canght the 
enthusiasm of Knox, attacked the priest, broke the images, tore the piciures, 

threw down the altars, scattered the vases, aud then proceeded 10 the monas- 
teries of the Grey and Black Friars and Cavihusians, which they pillaged and 
entirely destroyed. Blackfriars’ Lane conducts to the grounds (now feued out 
for building) which belonged fo the monastery of that name. The monastery, 
of which not a vestige remains, was founded by Alexander II., and after the 

destruction of the castle became a royal residence. Within its walls James I. 

fell beneath the daggers of confederated assassins. Anciently Perth contained 
a number of other religious houses, which are now utterly obliterated. Near to 
the cross stood the Parliament House, which is now removed. 

_ In early times the internal structure of the town was mean and antique. 
Numbers of the houses were faced with wood, and were so close to each other, 
that the thoroughfares were of the usual breadth of lanes. At the same period 
the town stood at rather a lower level, so much so that the streets were con- 

- tinually liable to be inundated by floods of the river. Though the soil on all 
the grounds around consists either of rich loam or fine carse clay, the site of 

Perth, together with the North and South Inches, present a surface of about 
2 miles of dry arid land, modified only by the cultivation and vieinage of a 

~ dense and long established population. This is the more remarkable, because 


the level of this space does not differ materially from that of the grounds 
L 


i) Meee ae | 
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around it. Under the sand, at a distance of from 6 to 15 feet, we find th 
earse clay and river silt of the neighbourhood in even, compact, and undi 
turbed masses. Included in this is the bed of peat and remains of submerged 
trees, which we find all along the course of the river. In summer 1836, an 
excavation 9 feet deep, for the foundation of a house, was made at the back of 
St. John’s Church; on the upper part of this was found a bed of distur 
earth, next to which was a stratum of regularly laid earth; then sueceed 
these two thin but compact layers of peat, with rich black mould betwixt 
beneath them. In the upper bed was found a considerable mass of hum 
bones, in the under one scraps of leather, fragments of wood, and numero 
oyster shells; at the bottom of the whole was found an antique spur and 
of scissors, together with a small copper dise or shield, blazoned with a 
dexter, such as might haye been supposed to ornament a carriage or ho: 
trappings. “From all these facts,” says Mr. Buist, in his Geological 
count of Perthshire,* “the inference is forced upon us, that this plain 
originally been filled up with soils of similar quality to those around, and th 
subsequent inundations of a local nature, of date later than that at which # 
great geological arrangements near to it were finally settled, had carried o' 
the finer particles of the soil, and left the sand alone remaining. It seems 
likely however, that these inundations, which must have been of great power 
and extent, took place at a very early period of human history, if within t 
period at all, and the vestiges of human art found in such abundance, 
likely to have been inhumed by less important causes, and at much more 
periods. There are many singular circumstances attending the excavation nea 
St. John’s Church. ‘The scissors and the spur, but especially the escutcheo: 
give us something like a date by which to be guided. Armorial bearings wel 
first introduced at the time of the crusades, and therefore the accumulati 
here must have taken place since the year 1100. But this is not all. We fix 
the Roman level of London from 16 to 20 feet under the present one, and ¥ 
can easily suppose the accumulations of 700 years able to produce a mass" 
as is here found. But whence the regular layers of peat ? Whence the regular 
stratum of plastic clay? and the whole arrangements above the stone s0 
recently deposited, which would seem to indicate a tranquil precipitation from 
a long pent up accumulation of waters.” To guard against this evil, the streets” 
have been raised from time to time to their present elevation. The grea' 
of these inundations upon record appears to have happened in the reign 
William the Lion, who is said to have narrowly escaped with his family 
court from the sudden rising of the waters. The years 1621, 1773, and 1814, 
also memorable in the burgh records for similar and equally extensive casual! 
If historical remembrances, it has been well observed, render Perth i 
resting to the antiquary as the scene of the Gowrie conspiracy, and of the first e 
tions of the reformer Knox, its modern embellishments and agreeable situation Wi 
not fail to please the general tourist. Its situation is one of the finest that can 
imagined, in lat. 56° 23’ 40” N., and long. 3° 26’ 20” W. On E. it is was 
by the waters of the Tay; whilst on W. and 8. W. it is surrounded by a set 
of hills, richly wooded, and sloping gently down towards the town and rive! 


% Highland Societu's Transactions, 1841. 
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« ‘The town chiefly consists of two longitudinal old streets, called High Street 
and South Street, proceeding W. from the Tay, and parallel with each other. 
These are intersected from S. to N. by certain cross streets, some of which are 

the handsomest in the town, with elegant shops. There are also some beauti- 

ful terraces, and in the environs a number of tasteful and substantial houses, all 
built of excellent free stone. Two large expanses of green parks, each about 

14 m. in circumference, called the North* and South Inches, are devoted to 

ie recreation of the inhabitants; the former forming the Perth race course ; 

nd the latter, surrounded and intersected by a double row of trees, is lined on 
two sides by a handsome row of houses and villas. The streets of the town are 

_ preserved in a cleanly condition, and haye excellent side pavements. Of the 

public edifices the county buildings and jails may be first named, erected in 

1819, at a cost of £32,000. The chief of these is a large handsome building, 

looking to the Tay, between which and it there is a promenade. The structure 

has an elegant portico, with twelve columns in front. Then there is an or- 

-namental round structure, containing the water works; Marshall’s buildings, 

another round two storeyed edifice, erected to the memory of Provost Marshall, 

and which contains the Antiquarian Society Museum and a public library; St. 

John’s church, the precise origin of which is unknown, but which has undergone 

yarious modifications, and is now divided into the East, West, and Middle 

chs.; St. Panl’s church; the Barracks, which can contain 1000 infantry ; a hand- 
some infirmary; Murray's Royal Asylum for lunatics; and a depét for French 

_ prisoners, erected in 1812 at a cost of £30,000, and converted in 1842 into a 

general prison for Scotland, where criminals ordered to imprisonment for six 
months or upwards may be sentenced or removed; the public schools in Rose 
- Terrace, fronting the North Inch; a custom-house; theatre; King James VI.’s 
Hospital; a gas work of large dimensions; and a water house of excellent 

architecture. A splendid bridge of ten arches and 880 feet in length leads 
across the Tay to the N. It is asolid structure of nine arches, 850 feet in length 
with a carriage-way of 18 feet broad, and a foot pavement 4 feet wide or 22 feet 

. between the parapets. The general terminus of the Edinburgh and Perth, 

| 


the Central, the Scottish Midland, and the Dundee, Perth, and Aberdeen 
Railways, an elegant building, is situated in the western suburbs, The Dun- 

_ dee Railway crosses the Tay by a wooden bridge. 
The government of the city is vested in a Lord Provost, who is also sheriff 
and coroner, four bailies, a treasurer, the dean of guild, who is ex officio a 
_ member of the council, and nineteen councillors. There are two city clerks, 
a procurator-fiscal and a chamberlain. The exclusive privileges in Perth are 


. * Abont the beginning of the fourteenth century, the famous combat between the 
Clan Chattan and the Clan Quhele or Clan Kay, took place on the North Inch, and 

was decided im favour of the former, partly by the bravery of a citizen or burgess, 
called Harry Wynd, whom the chief of the Clan Chattan had engaged on the spot, 
to supply the place of one of his men who had failed to appear. The particulars of 
this singular conflict have been described by Sir Walter Scott in the first series of his 
‘Tales of a Grandfather ; and in his romance of the Fair Maid of Perth, he has, with 
equal skill and effect, availed himself of the traditional story, which he has embel- 
lished with the felicity peculiar to his rich and inventive genius. See A History of 

the Highlands and Highland Clans, by James Browne, Esq., L1.D., Advocate. Edin- 
burgh, 1847. 
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important and rigid. Municipal constituency, 809. Corporation revenue, 
1849-50, £4798, 7s. 10d. 

The Perth Academy, instituted in 1760, enjoys a high reputation as a sem 
nary of classical and scientific learning. ‘There are thirty-five schools in Perth 
including the Academy. In 1834 the town council applied to government for : 7 
grant, which, assisted by private subscriptions, has provided accommodation for 
400 additional scholars. In 1837, the attend. in ten of these schools was 1 

‘There are two weekly markets and five annual fairs; six public or cireula’ 
libraries; the principal one, or Perth library, containing nearly 6000 v 
thiefly history, philosophy, and belles lettres. There is also a news-room 


papers— Advertiser, Constitutional, and Courier; an annual periodical und 
the title of The Perth and Porthahire tac ead from the ie of Mr. Morrisor 


wine and Gada ecastien: A total EOE ae with in 1850 ie 
1668 adult and 800 juvenile members. The Justiciary Court meets at Perth 
twice a year. Perth returns an M.P. Constituency in 1851-2, 1143. thy 

Perth formerly gave the title of Karl to a branch of the facile of Drum- 
mond ; created Baron Drummond in 1488, and Earl of Perth in 1605. James, 
the fourth Earl, attached himself to the cause of James II. after the Revolution, — 
and was created by him Duke of Perth ; but he was onilawed by the established — 
government, and dying in 1716, his two sons were attainted, The earldom is — 
said to be represented by George Drummond, commonly called the Duke of 
Melfort, formezly a captain in the 93d regiment — the claimant of the Earldom 
of Melfort, attainted in 1695; and it is claimed also by Mr. Thomas Drum- 
mond, a working collier or pitman at Pensher, near Newcastle, who represents 
himself to be the grandson of General James Drummond, commonly called the 
Duke of Perth. The estates were resiored in fee-simple in 1785 to James 
Drummond ; and the British title of Lord Perth was revived in his person, 
became dormant at the death of its first possessor. The only surviving child of 
this nobleman, the Honourable Clemeniina Sarah Drummond — who would be 
Countess of Perth were it a female peerage —was married in 1807 to Lord 
Willoughby de Evesby. 


PARISH OF PORT OF MENTEITH{—Lying chiefly on N. bank of the 
Forth, which separates it from Stirlingshire, 8 m. long by 5 broad. The N. 
district, comprising one-third of the whole area, is mountainous, rocky, an 
wild, The S.E. corner contains part of Flanders Moss. ‘The rest of the area 
is a rich level tract of carse ground. Craig Dhu or Black Craig (2000 ft.) and 
Craig Dhereag (1650 ft.) are the highest points of the mountains trac 
Several lakes—Inchmahome, Rusky, Lochanballoch, Loehlettir, and Loch 


* The business of printing and publishing was carried on, on an extensive scale, 
the firm of Morrison and Son for a number of years, and from their press a variety 
respectable standard works have been issued. One of these, entitled the Eneyelopedi 
Perthensis, is the largest work ever printed in Scotland out of Edinburgh. 

+ Presb. of Dunblane — Synod of Perth and Stirling. Patron, Erskine of Car dross. 
L. T. Port of Menteith. 
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eanree ; of which the first is by far the most noted. It is of a circular form, 
m. in circumference, and adorned with aged trees. On the largest of two 
islands are the ruins of the Priory of Inchmahome, founded by Edgar, king of 
Se otland, and where Queen Mary passed her infaney in seclusion, before she 
yas removed to the Court of France; and on the other island stood the residence 
f the ancient family of Graham, Earls of Menteith, The waters of the lake 
emitted by the small riyer Goodie, which is tributary ¢o the Forth. Near 
e latter river are the seats of Cardross and Gartmore. Near this is Suir, 
where Rob Roy is said to have taken from the factor of the Duke of Montrose 
his collection of rents. Area about 32 sq.m, Assessed property in 1815, 
£8553 ; and in 1842-3, £5100. Ten heritors of £100 Scots valued vent. Pop. 
jn 1841, 1446. In 1£490n p.r. 20; cas.14. Money recd. £148, 10s. 6d. Ex- 
pended, £145, 4s. Par. ch. glb. £8; stip. £280,12s.5d.; attend. 240; Sab. 
ths. about 40. Unap. tnds. £636, 4s, 8d. A chapel of Ease and Free ch. in 
Gartmore district. Par. schm. salary, maximum; attend. in 1837, 57. Three 
private schools, attend. 100. 


PARISH OF RATTRAY *—On the left bank of the Ericht, 54 m. N.N.W. 
of Cupar-Angus, 4m. long by 2 broad. Surface declines from N, to S., the 
land on river being arable and fertile, but the higher grounds fit only for 
pasture, where the soil is cold, thin, and moorish. Assessed property in 1815, 
£2433; in 1842-3, £5229, 9s. Gd, Seven heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. 
Vills. — Old Rattray and New Raitrey, containing a population about 1200, 
mostly employed in flax mills, and in weaving coarse linen fabrics for the 
Dundee manufacturers. S.E. of village is an oblong mounaish height, called 
the Castle Hill, on the E. summit of which are the remains of a large building, 
named the Castle of Rattray, anciently the residence of the family of that name. 
There is some beautiful cliff scenery at Craighall, the more modern but still 
ancient seat of the family.t Par. ch. sit. 650; glb. £25; stip. £157, 9s. 2d.; 
attend. on 31st March, 1851, 255; Sab. schs. 71. Free ch, attend. 550; Sab. 
sehs. 70. U.P. ch. attend. 400; Sab. schs. 155 or 200, including two classes, 
meeting on a week day evening. Pop. of par. in 1S41, 1918. In 1849 on p. r. 
40; cas. 12; orph. or des. 1. Assess. £231, Is. 7d.; other sources, £12, 17s. 
1}d.; total, £243, 18s. 54d. Relief of poor on r. £264, 2s, Id.; cas. £23, 
13s. 33d.; med, r. £12, 6s. 5d.; exp. £11, 5s. Gd.; total, £311, 7s. $id. Par. 
schm. salary, maximum ; attend. in 1857, 45. A private school in New Rat- 
tray, attend. 45; besides two female schools. Two fairs, one in April and 
one in August. The parish is not far from the Western terminus of the Dun- 
dee and Newtyle Railway. 


* Presh. of Dunkeld—Synod of Perth and Stirling. Patron, Earl of Kinnoull, 
P. T. Blair Gowrie. , 

_ + “Whe house is situated on the top of a rock, about 214 feet, almost perpendicular 
above the Ericht. A baleony on the outside of the drawing-room window, secured 
by an iron railing, serves as a parade, whence the river, rocks, and surrounding 
scencry may be viewed. Craighall is accessible only in front, which is from the 
south, and on each side of the entrance, a little in advance of the house, are two 
round buildings, evidently intended for protection, with some openings for missile 

weapons, as if for the use of archers—a mode of defence very common in former 
ages.’ — New Stat. Ac., “ Perthshire,” p. 242. 
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PARISH OF REDGORTON*—Lying at the termination of the re 
formed by the confluence of the Almond and Tay, and extending N. along th the 
latter river; 6m. long by two broad, with an undulating and varied s 7 
diversified in its aspect at every step, the high grounds being neither steep no 
of great elevation. Lord Lynedoch’s estate comprises about two- thirds of th 
whole area, and is rich in culture, embellished with hedge rows and orn; 


mental woods.t Few panoramic scenes exceed in beauty and effect that which 
is seen from Redgorton Ridge. Besides the Almond and Tay there is a sma 
stream called the Shochie, and several rivulets, which are employed i in driving 
the extensive machinery erected in parish. The only lake lies in the baron: 

of Mullion, which lies detached from main body of par. Area of par. 12 sq. 
Assess. property in 1842-3, £7713, 9s. Five heritors of £100 Scots val 
rent, This is a considerable manufacturing district. At Cromwell Park i 
cotton work, printfield, a flax mill, and three power looms, Other extens 7 
factories at vills. of Pitcairn, Luncarty,t and Stanley.§ Lunearty is as 
on the Scottish | Midland pele There are three bridges across the s 


Soapeuieneen being by 2 a boat, aeapeiled by oars. Par. ch. sit. 415; glb, £18; 

stip. £189, 5s. 8d. A Chapel of Ease at Stanley ; attend. on 30th March, 185]— 

. forenoon 382, afternoon 378; Sab, schs. 153. Free ch. at Stanley; atte 

- 400; Sab. schs. 160. VDitcairngreen Free ch. attend. on 30th March, 18 
480; Sab. schs. 108, and an U. P. ch. at Pitcairn. Pop. in 1841, 1929. In 
1849 on p. r. 55; cas. 10; ims. or fat. 2; orph. or des. 6. Assess. £292, 12s. od. 
Relief of poor on r. £264, 2s. 1d.; cas. £23, 13s. 31d.; med. r. £12, 6s. ads 
exp. £11, 5s. 8d.; total, £311, 7s. Sid. Par, schm. salary maximum ; attend, 
in 1837, 104. Two private schools, at one of which attend. 60. Chalniatee te 
his “‘ Caledonia,” states that the Roman station Orrea was situated in this 
parish, and also Old Perth or Bertha. The present parish comprehends the three 
ancient parishes of Lunearthy, Saint Serffs or Saint Servanus, and Red 
The three were united, it is believed, at the Reformation. 


* Presb. of Perth—Synod of Perth and Stirling. Patron, Crown. P. n 
Perth. 
+ In the woods of Newmill, a very abundant habitat of Pulora uniflora, the mee 
and most popular of all our Scottish plants.—See Mew Stat. Ac., “ Perthshire,” 
p. 167, note. x 

ba Luncarty was the scene of a desperate and decisive battle between the Scots and 
the Danes, in the reign of Kenneth III. The Scots, when nearly overcome, were 
rallied by a peasant of f the name of Hay, who with his two sons were ploughing hard 4) 
by, and whose only weapons, it is said, were plough yokes. Such was the a i 


Tweedale, and Kinnoull. Henee the saiae crest for many centuries has bee 
peasant carry: ing a yoke over his shoulder; and local tradition adds, that the Scott 


fly over before alighting, won thereby the whole country to the rocks of Kinn 
Hill, where it had been nestled. The place to which the bird flew is still called “ 
Hawk 's Stane.” 

§ Ante, p. 780. 
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PARISH OF RHYND*—5} m. 58. W. of Perth, in the lower part of Strath- 
arn, betwixt the Tay and the Harn, at their confluence, 4 m. long by 1 broad. 
shelying banks of its rivers, the serpentine courses of its waters, and 
jovement of vessels up and down their channels, impart a lively aspect to 
its scenery, which comports well with the gorgeous enyirons of Perth. Near the 
vi Tay stands the old castle of Elcho, which once contained a nunnery, and gives a 
2 to the eldest son of the Earl of Wemyss. Area 1900 ac. Assessed property 
815, £5864 ; in 1842-3, £5485, 9s. 2d. ‘Two heritors of £100 Seots valued 
Par. ch. glb. £17; stip. £234, 8s. 5d. Unap. tnds. £446, 2s. 9d. Pop. 
(1841, 402, In 1849 on p. r. 15. Assess. £55; other sources, £11, 19s. 
d,; total, £96, 19s.63d. Relief of poor on r. £69, 6s. 6d.; med. r. £3, 10s. ; 
ee £8, 3s.; total, £80, 19s. Gd. Par. schm. salary, maximum. 

_ PARISH OF ST, MADOES+—At the W. extremity of the Carse of Gowrie, 
lying along the N. side of the river Tay, and consisting of a sq. of about 1 m.; 
arly all arable, and exceedingly beautiful, “ holding in its bosom Pitfour 
, with its fine demesne.” Soil, a deep strong clay, or rich brown loam, 
A quarry of sandstone, similar to that at Clashbennie, in Errol,f is wrought at 
Cottown. Area above 11,000 acres. Near 100 acres have been reclaimed by 
‘embankments of the Tay since 1820. Assessed property in 1815, £4376; in 
842-3, £4182, 17s. 2d. One heritor of £100 Scots valued rent. Two villages, 
wkstone and Cottown, which contain a few weavers for the manufacturers 
f Dundee. Par. ch.§ sit. 410; glb. £20; stip. £218, 16s. 4d. Unap. tnds. 
£89, 19s. 1d.|| ; attend. about 330; Sab. schs. 55. Pop, in 1841, 327. In1849 
on p. 1. 5. Money received, £52, 18s. 7d. Money expended, £31, 3s. 9d. 
Par, schm. salary, maximum ; attend. in 1837, 85. 


‘UNITED PARISHES OF ST. MARTINS AND CAMBUSMICHAEL™— Lying 
principally on left bank of the Tay, immediately N. from Scone, 3} m. long by 
2 broad, and though not hilly, rising considerably above the Tay, and diver- 
‘sified by ascents and declivities, covered in many places with plantations. 
Freestone is abundant, and limestone and rock marl preyail. Area above 
16,000 ac. Much has been done in draining and fencing. Assessed property in 
1815, £4437 ; in 1842-3, £5804, 18s. 3d. Five heritors of £100 Scots valued 
rent. Par. ch. glb. £22; stip. £248, 17s. Sd. Unap. tnds. £8, 5s. 6d. Pop. 
in 1841, 1071. In 1849 on p. r. 41; cas. 5; ins. or fat. 3. Money received, 

| £200, 14s. 2d. Relief of poor on r. £174, 4s.; cas. 14s, 6d.; med. r. £14, 9s. 


* Presb. of Perth — Synod of Perth and Stirling. Patron, Earl of Wemyss. P.T. 
_ Bridge of Earn. ; : 
+ Presb. of Perth—Synod of Perth and Stirling. Patron, Sir J. Richardson of 
Pencaitland. P. T. Perth. 
{ Ante, p. 797. ; . : 
§ In the churchyard is a very beautiful specimen of the Runic monuments. 
|| “The locality in the teind office respecting this parish is lost, and the nature and 
~ amount of the teinds cannot be therefore ascertained.” — Note to Third Report of the 
Commissioners of Religious Instruction, Scotland, 1837. 
_§ Presb. of Perth — Synod of Perth and Stirling. Patron,Crown. Post Town, 
Perth. 
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3d.; exp. £25, 3s. 11d.; total, £200, 11s. 8d. Par. schm, salary, maximum ; 
attend. in 1837, 123. Pelvate school at Guildtown village, attend. 60. = 


PARISH OF SCONE*—Lying on the left bank of the Tay, opposite the 
of Redgorton and Perth, of an irregular figure, approaching to a square of 3 
and one of the most beautiful districts of Perthshire, the land rising from 
banks of the Tay, and composing part of that splendid amphitheatre of | hill 
and dale, in the centre of which stands the city of Perth. Surface, when 
planted and disposed of as gardens and pleasure grounds, is mostly in ti 
Freestone is extensively quarried. From the extensive plantations there 
rich botanical field. Avea about 6000 acres, of which above 3000 in til 
Assessed property in 1815, £7338; and in 1842-3, £9599, 10s. Id. Se 
heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. The modern village of Scone is sub 
tially built, and composed of stveets with bye-lanes. At ancient Scone,t 
which almost the only remnant is a market cross, the Kings of Scotla 
were formerly crowned, on a famous stone, seized upon by Edward Loa 
carried to Wesiminsier, where it still remains, forming part of the co 
nation chair of the British monarchs. On it is the following inscription — 


“Ni fallat fatum, Scoti quocunque locatum 
Invenient lapidem, regnare tenentur ibidem.” 
Here was an Abbey and Royal Palace of the Scottish Kings, on the site of 
which now stands a modern palace, the residence of Lord Mansfield, built in a 
style of ancient grandeur, harmonizing with the associations ‘connected with i 
localities. Much of the old furniture, and many of the ancient monom 
belonging to the old palace are still preserved in the present one. Part of 
walls, even of the old palace, form the sides of the gallery, an apartment 
ft. long. There is also a large assortment of cabinets and specimens of Bea 
tapestry ; some good paintings: a bed used by James VI. ; and one of flowere ; 
crimson velvet, wrought by Queen Mary in Loch Leven Cale A state bed is. 
also shown, presented by George IJ. to the celebrated Lord ChiefJustice Mans 
field, so severely lampooned by Junius. A hillock of earth, commonly ea I 
“the moot bill of Scone,” is still observable near the N. side of the palace, sa 
to have been composed of earth from the estates of the different propriets 
who here attended on the kings. Par. ch. sit. 633; glb. £50; stip. £275, 
lld. Unap. tnds. £87, 19s. 9d. Free ch. aitend. on 30th March, 1851, 
Sab. schs. 65. U. P. ch. sit. 560; attend. 340; Sab. schs. 90. Pop. in 1 
2422. In 1849 on p. r. 55; cas. 9; ins. or fat. 3; orph. or des. 10. Money 
recd, £464, 10s. 44d. Relief of poor on r. £331, 5s. 24d.; cas. £24, 19s. : 
med. r. £23, 14s, 2d.; exp. £42, 8s. 1d.; total, £422, 6s. 10d. Par. schm 
salary, maximum; attend. in 1837, 112. Two private schools, attend. 115. 


* Presb. of Perth — Synod of Perth and Stirling. Patron, Crown. P. T. Perth. 
; thes are four or five other small villages. At Stormonttfield an extensive ble: 
1€. 


+ During the middle ages of the Scottish monarchy, Scone was to Perth ¥ what 
Ww Fidler in the present day is to London, 
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e celebrated botanist and traveller, David Donglas, was a native of 
parish of Seone.* 


ARISH OF TIBBERMORE t— Immediately N.E. of Perth, which separates 


behind the high ridge which bounds the N. of Strathearn, exhibiting a 
tle slope from N. to §., and on E. descending to the level plain watered by 
‘Pow and the Almond. Area about 4670 acres Scots. Assessed property in 
£7817; and in 1842-3, £9996, 3s.1d. Ten heritors of £100 Scots valued 
Two villages—Huntingtower and Ruthven, at the former of which is an 
extensive bleachfield, where about 4) Scots acres are covered with cloth, and at 
atter a printfield, of which the New Stat. Ac. says—*“ Nearly 2,000,000 of 

J are printed by them, in every variety of style, for the home and foreign 
market. At no other field has the printing of mousselines de laine been carried 
with greater success, or to a greater extent, than at Ruthven.”{ These - 
‘ks are well supplied with water, by an artificial canal from the Almond to 
he town of Perth, which is of great antiquity, having been formed previous to 
the year 1244, it being distinctly mentioned in charters of that date. The ma- 
ufacture of paper is also carried on. There is the ancient Castle of Ruthven, 
name of which has been changed to Huntingtower, and the building itself, 
modern times, converted into a residence for workmen. It consists of two 
towers,§ built at different times, but now joined by buildings of modern 
ction, In this place occurred that memorable transaction, known in 
Scottish history by the name of The Raid of Ruthven, Par. ch. sit. 650; glb. 
22; stip. £265, 15s. 6d.; attend. 250; Sab, schs. 25. Unap. tnds. £52, 10s. 
‘8d. Pop. in 1841, 1651. In 1849 on p.r. 29; cas. 16; ins. or fat. 2; orph. or 
des, 1. Assess. £200; other sources, £1; total, £201. Relief of poor on r. 
62, 88. 9d.; cas. £16,19s. 5d.; med. yr. £1, 7s. Gd.; exp. £17, 19s.: total, 


Whilst continuing his favourite pursuit in the Sandwich islands, he fell into 
pit, made by the natives, for the purpose of catching wild bulls, and a bull being 
the pit at the time, was cruelly killed in 1834.—See New Stat. Ac., “ Perthshire,” 

069. 
esb. of Perth— Synod of Perth and Stirling, Patron, Crown. P. T. Perth. 

. Perthshire,” p. 1035. 

-§ The top of one of the towers is called the Maiden’s Leap, from the following 
romantic occurrence, given in the words of Mr, Pennant—“ A daughter of the first 
Earl of Gowrie was addressed by a young gentleman of inferior rank in the neigh- 

rhood, a frequent visiter of the family, who never would give the least countenance 
to his passion. His lodging was in the tower, separate from that of his mistress. 


Sed vetuere patres quod non potnere yetare.” 


The lady, before the doors were shut, conveyed herself into her lover’s apartment ; 
but some prying duenna acquainted the countess with it, who cutting off as she 
‘thought all possibility of retreat, hastened to surprise them. The young lady’s ears 
were quick; she beard the footsteps of the old countess, ran to the top of the leads, 
and took the desperate leap of 9 fect 4 inches over a chasm of 60 feet, and luckily 
-alighting on the battlements of the other tower, crept into her own bed, where her 

tonished mother found her, and of course apologized for the unjust suspicion. The 
daughter did not choose to repeat the leap, but the next night eloped, and was 
married.” 


OG 
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£188, 14s. 8d. Par. schm, salary £34, 4s. 44d. ; attend. in 1837,35, A private 
school at Ruthven Field, attend. 100. td 


PARISH OF TRINITY GASK*—In the lower part of Strathearn, bounded 
by Madderty on N., and by Auchterarder and Blackford on S., stretching for 
several miles along the Earn, the windings of which are beautifully diversifi 
and its banks richly wooded, the land rising principally to N., the rest of pa 
being level and fertile. Area 17 sq. m., of which above 4000 acres are cult 
vated and 1200 planted. Assessed property in 1815, £5251; and in 1842-3, 
£4700. Eleven heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. The Scottish Central 
Railway has removed many drawbacks to distance from markets, Par. ch. 
400; glb. £30; stip. £150; attend. 90. Pop. in 1841, 620. In 1849 on p. 
14; ins. or fat. 2. Money recd. £130, 10s. Relief of poor on r. £120, 18 
med. r, £4, 18s. 6d.; exp. £4; total, £129, 17s. 6d, Par. schm. salary 
4s. 43d.; attend. in 1837, 41. The Roman causeway, which runs from St 
mont to the camp at Ardoch, crosses this parish, . 


PARISH OF TULLIALLAN t—A maritime parish on Frith of Forth, 
Culross on E, and Clackmannan on W. and N., about 4 m. long and 3 broad, 
declining in gentle slopes to the water, and highly improved and cultivated. 
A considerable lake in centre of parish. Excellent freestone, coal, and iron- 
stone; but the extensive distilleries, collieries, and salt pans have disappeared, — 
the only manufactures being a brewery, and a rope and a sail cloth factory, 
with some ship building. Area 2760 acres. Assessed property in 1815, 
£5824; in 1842-3, £4880. The town of Kincardine, a burgh of barony, stands” 
on the (aliore, and has a branch of the Glassow Union Bank. Pop. in 1851, 
2697. Inhab. houses, 513. ‘The village of Tulliallan is a suburb of the town, 
and there is another small village called Longannat. Near to Kincardin 
stands Tulliallan Castle, the residence of Baroness Keith and Count Flahault, 
built by the late Admiral Lord Keith, the father of the present proprietor, who 
is also the lineal representative of one of the most ancient families in Scotland 
—the Mercers of Aldie—and near it the ruins of the old castle and towr 
Par. ch, sit. 1176; glb. £40; stip. £259, 3s. 9d. There is also a Chapel of Ease — 
at Kincardine East, and a Free ch. at Tulliallan. U.P. ch. at Kincardine; 
sit. S00; attend. 500; Sab. schs. 155. Pop. in 1841, 3196. In 1849 on p. 
117; cas. 53; orph. or des. 5. Assess. £450, 11s. 6d. Relief of poor onr. 
£409, 10s. 34d.; cas, £30, 6s. 6d.; med, r. £15; exp. £35; total, £489, 16s, 
934. Par. schm. salary, maximum ; attend, in 137, 1829, Four private schools, — 
attend. 184. r 


PARISH OF WEEM{— Consisting of several detached districts between 
Lochs Tummel and Earn, and so mixed up with the surrounding districts, that 


* Presb. of Auchterarder — Synod of Perth and Stirling. Patron, Earl of Kinnoull. 
P, T. Auchterarder. % 

+ Presb. of Dunblane —Synod of Perth and Stirling. Patron, Lady Keith, P, T. 
Kincardine. : 

+ Presb. of Weem—Synod of Perth and Stirling. Patron, Sir R. Menzies, Bart. 
ER: y. Aberfeldy. 7 
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rate idea can be given of its extent or boundaries. The surface is 
inous and rugged, watered by the Rivers Tay, Lion, Lochy, and 
art. The great military road from Crieff to Inverness passes through 
‘eem Proper, Assessed property in 1815, £4199; in 1842-3, £4282, 11s. 3d. 
ii of £100 Scots valued rent. The village of Weem is the seat of a 


d in ‘the sixteenth century, standing at the foot of the rock of Weem 
ay range of rocky hills, and surrounded by a park filled with aged 
among which are some planes of extraordinary size.* The towering 
its of Benlawers and Benmore are striking objects towards W. Nearest 
cet town, Dunkeld, Par. ch. sit. 561; glb. £11; stip. £149, 15s.8d. Pop. 
, 890. In 1849 on p.r. 20. Money recd. £123,128. 6d. Relief of 


‘ar up the hill are the remains of a hermitage, formed by two sides of native 
d two of masonry, to which a chief of the family of Menzies retired, some 
ries ago, in disgust with the world, after resigning his patrimony to a younger 
Ts 
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GENERAL DESCRIPTION* 


Tue county of Renfrew, in early times called Strathgryfe, from | 
large district of country belonging to it in the vicinity of that river, 
between 55° 40’ 40” and 55° 58’ 10” N. lat. and 4° 15’ and 4° 52° 
W. long., embracing 144, 000 acres. It is bounded on S. W. by the 
which run along the north-eastern or northern part of Ayrshire; tow: 
the west, the “orth, and partly towards north-east, it is bounded by 
river Clyde, or the territories nearly adjoining to it ; and on the east it 
bounded by Lanarkshire without any particular natural line of separatio y 
In general, and especially along the north-eastern and northern part of 
it, it is a low, and upon the whole a level territory, In this respe 


few hills in the county that rise to a remarkable height. Some of them 
however, upon the borders of Ayrshire, are of considerable eleyatior ‘ 
and from the summits of these heights, in some situations, a fine pros] 6 
is obtained. - 

The waters of this county are of no great magnitude in themsely 
but by the industry and enterprise of the inhabitants of the adja 
territory, they are rendered of considerable importance to society. 
like the romantic waters of Tees the Dow) the ae the Girvan 


Court weekly, at Paisley on Moe and at Greenock peach on reap a L 
Commissary Court at Paisley every Thursday. Justice of Peace Small Debt Cou 
are held at Paisley every Friday; at Greenock the first and third Thursday of 
mouth; and at Port-Glasgow the first Monday of every month. Quarter Sessions 


October. Place and day of meeting of the Sheriff Court, under the Small Debt A 
at Pollockshaws on the second Friday of eyery month. 
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give variety to the beauties of a park, or to please the eye or the ear with 
the wild and beautiful scenery which nature sometimes delights to ex- 

hibit, but to turn some vast water wheel, which gives motion to extensive 
rey 3 in immense buildings, where hundreds of human beings toil 
the service of luxury, or form the materials which are to furnish cloth- 
ing to distant nations. Here, if a stream spread abroad its waters, it is 
to form a crystal pool, but to be subservient to the more common 
but more useful purpose of affording convenience to a bleachfield, or a 
‘reservoir for machinery, in case of a want of rain. In proportion as we 
approach towards Glasgow, the great theatre and centre of Scottish 
mufactures and commerce, every thing assumes an aspect of activity, of 
terprise, of arts, and industry. The principal streams here found are 
White Cart, the Black Cart, and the Gryfe, all of which ultimately 
unite together, and fall into the Clyde below Inchinnan bridge; that is, 
i about half way down the river between Glasgow and Port-Glasgow. 
e White Cart, which generally receives by way of eminence the name 
the Cart, runs in a direction from S. E. to N. W., somewhat parallel to 
Clyde; it takes its rise in the high grounds or moors of East Kilbride, 
he county of Lanark, and of Eaglesham in Renfrewshire. It passes 
town of Paisley, and thereafter joins the Gryfe at Inchinnan bridge. 
the Cart are found perch, trout, flounders, and braises or gilt heads, 
none of them in any considerable quantities, owing no doubt, in a 
at degree, to the bleachfields, printfields, and a copperas work upon 
e banks of the river. The Black Cart takes its rise in the loch of 
Castle Semple in Lochwinnoch parish, and descending northward from 
‘that beautiful lake, it meets the Gryfe at Walkingshaw, about 2 miles 
above the confluence of their united streams with the White Cart. The 
Gryte rises in the high grounds above Largs, and flows eastward till it 
meets the Black Cart. The principal lakes in Renfrewshire are that of 
Castle Semple, in the southern boundary of the county, and Queenside 
| “Loch, in the parish of Lochwinnoch, besides two lakes in Neilston parish, 
and several smaller ones of no interest. In this county the augmentation 
of lakes, considered as reservoirs of water for giving motion to machinery, 
has been considered as an important object. 

Valuable minerals are not extensively diffused over this county, but in 
_the neighbourhood of Paisley they are extremely abundant. No coal has 
been found near Greenock or Port-Glasgow, nor in the hilly part of the 
| eounty. Various minerals, however, have been discovered in different 

quarters. In particular, it may be remarked, that in the parishes of 

Eaglesham, Kilbarchan, and others, there has been found what is called 

the osmund stone. Coal, limestone, and sandstone, are wrought at 
_ Neilston, one of the parishes of the hilly district, and both coal and lime 
have been found in the flat district near Renfrew ; but it is in the middle 


] 
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division that mines are wrought to the greatest extent. Of coal there 
are generally about twelve different works carried on, of which the most 
extensive and yaluable are at Polmadie, on the north-east boundary ; 
at Hurlet, 3 miles south-east from Paisley, where it has been wrought 
for more than 300 years; and at Quarrelton, south-east from Johnstone, 
or the Black Cart, near the centre of the county. Limestone was lately 
wrought at about eight different quarries. Ironstone aceompanies all 
the coal strata, oceurring in beds and balls; it is very common in the 
middle division of the county, but is particularly abundant on the shores 
of the Clyde. Considerable quantities of pyrites are found in the stra- 
tum of coal at Hurlet and Househill, and manufactured into sulphate of 
iron or green vitriol. Alum is obtained at Hurlet from the decomposed 
sehistus, which forms one of the strata of its coal mines. Excellent free- 
stone, lying near the surface, is wrought at various places in the middle 
district. Greenstone, or as it is provincially called, whinstone, exists in 
immense masses.* ‘ 
“In describing Renfrewshire it is usual to separate it into three dis- 
triets, which differ greatly in soil, surface, and mode of cultivation — 
namely, the hilly, the gentle rising, and the flat. 1. The hilly or more 
eleyated district is by far the most extensive, and if properly cultivated, 
perhaps the most important of the three. It forms the south and west 
parts of the county, and comprehends the parishes of Mearns, Eaglesham, 
Kilmalcolm, Innerkip, Greenock, and Port-Glasgow, the greatest part of 
Neilston and Lochwinnoch, with large portions of other parishes which 
are chiefly situated in the lower districts. The soil most generally per-_ 
vading this district, is a free light earth, on a dry bottom of gravel on 
whinstone, or what is called rotten rock. The grounds are often barren, 
producing only ling or heath, and many parts are covered with deep moss. 
2. The gentle rising or middle district, comprehends the parishes of 
Cathcart and Eastwood, with parts of the parishes of Paisley, Inchinnan, 
Erskine, Houston, Kilbarchan, and Renfrew. In no part of Britain 
perhaps has nature formed a more beautiful surface than in this district. 
Little hills, swelling in endless varicty, interspersed with many-coloured 
copses, often watered at the bottom by winding rivulets, in different and 
changing forms, meet every turning of the eye. In a small compass there 
is a striking diversity of landscape. The hills do not rise in ridges, but 
are altogether separate, and present those alternate risings and falls which 
constitute so material a part of picturesque beauty. In this district the 
soil is a thin earth, sometimes on a gravel and sometimes on a till bottom. 


* The geology of the county has been well described by an intelligent inhabitan' 
William Montgomery, Esq. of Cloak, in a prize essay published in the Quarterly 
Journal of Agriculture for December 1838 (No. 43), and by the Rey. William Patrick, 


in General Observations on Renfrewshire, contained in the New Stat. Ac. 
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‘The land is nearly all arable, and there are many flat holms of small 
extent, the soil of which is of a loamy mellow nature and of great fertility. 
8. The flat division, called in the language of the country, ‘the laigh 
lands,’ form the last and smallest division. It consists chiefly of that 
_ beautiful level tract which is situated to the north of the town of Paisley, 
and comprehends the parish of Renfrew, and parts of Inchinnan, Erskine, 
Houston, Kilbarchan, and Paisley. Here the soil is generally a deep rich 
loam, of a dark brown colour, and seems to be a deposition of vegetable 
mould from the higher and less fertile parts of the county. In this dis- 
trict, especially along the banks of the Black Cart, moss prevails. The 
cultivated part of the county is in the centre, and on the north and 
north-east. The hilly parts on the west and south are chiefly devoted to 
pasture.” * 

_ There are several large estates, but property is, notwithstanding, a 
good deal subdivided. Farms middle sized. Farmhouses and buildings 
‘of a medium quality. Though still rather backward, arable husbandry 
has been exceedingly improved; but the county is, on the whole, better 
ealeulated for grazing and dairying—the latter being extensively prac- 
tised—than for tillage. Tile draining and the use of bone manure, 
guano, &e., are rapidly extending; and the roads, which at the close of 
the American war were scarcely passable, except during summer and the 
frosts of winter, are now everywhere excellent. 

The valued rent of the county, in 1674, was £69,172 Scots — the 
annual yalue of real property, as assessed in 1815, £265,534; in 1842-3, 
£447,883. Average rent of land per acre, in 1810-11, 17s. TZd.; in 
1842-3, £1, 1s. 27d, Rental for 1810-11, £127,069 ; and in 1842-3, 
£152,924. Average of the fiar prices from 1844 to 1850, both inclu- 
sive—wheat, best, 47s. 14d.; ditto, medium, 46s. 6jd.; barley, best, 
29s. 58d.; ditto, medium, 27s. 114}d.; bear, best, 26s. 81d.; ditto, 
medium, 25s. 44d.; oats, best, 22s. 8;4d.; ditto, medium, 21s. 9y)d.; 
oatmeal, best, 17s. 6;4d.; ditto, medium, 17s. 54d.; pease and beans, 
best, 38s, 28d.; ditto, medium, 36s. 6}4d. 

In point of commercial and manufacturing importance, Renfrewshire 
is second only to the county of Lanark, and with it unites in constituting 
the great manufacturing district of Scotland. The manufactures are 
chiefly cotton and silk goods; and while Paisley is the head quarters of 
the trade in these articles, the business of weaving is carried on to a 
greater or less extent in almost every town, village, and hamlet. Manu- 
facturing industry is extensively prosecuted at Pollockshaws, Neilston, 
and other places. Greenock and Port-Glasgow, particularly the former, 
are important shipping towns; and besides that commerce and naviga- 


* Full, Gaz., vol. it. p. 500. 
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tion which may be regarded as native to themselves, are the places 
whence a part of the foreign trade of Glasgow is carried on; though in 
consequence of the improvement in the navigation of the Clyde, this 
branch of their business has diminished, and is diminishing. 

The Glasgow, Paisley, and Greenock Railway, with a branch to Ren- 
frew; the Glasgow and Ayr; and the Glasgow, Barrhead, and Neilston” 
Railways, traverse the county. There is also the Glasgow, Paisley, oi 
Johnstone Canal. 4 

In 1801 the population of the county was 78,501; in 1811, 93 1725 
in 1831, 133,443; in 1841, 154,160; and in 1851, 159,064; males, 
74,671; females, 84,393. Inhab. houses, 10,736; uninhab. ditto, 295; 
building, 75. 

In 1849 on poor roll, 5289; cas. 8470; ins. or fat. 176; orph. or des, 
586. Total amount of money received from assessment, &e., ie 
2s, 44d. Expended, £36,152, 7s. 3d. 

In the tables of criminal offenders for 1849, reported by her Majesty's 
Advocate for Scotland, the total number was 390, of whom three were 
tried before the High Court of Justiciary; thirty-five before the Cirenit- 
Court of Justiciary ; 118 before the the Sheriff with a jury, and fifty-three 
before the Sheriff without a jury; sixty-seven before the burgh magis- 
trates, and thirty-nine before the Justices. Of these, eighty-eight could 
neither read nor write, and 220 could only read, or read and write im- 
perfectly. 

The county numbers sixteen parishes. In 1837, in eighteen parish 
schools, there was an attendance of 1240 scholars; and in ninety-three 
out of 169 private schools an attendance of 6706. 

Renfrewshire contains one royal burgh, namely Renfrew, the county 
town ; several large towns, as Paisley, Greenock, and Port-Glasgow ; and — 
a number of villages, of which the largest are Johnstone, Gourock, Eagles- 
ham, Kilbarchan, Lochwinnoch, Pollockshaws, Barrhead, Neilston, and 
Elderslie. It contains also a number of residences of nobility and gentry; 
amongst others, the Earl of Glasgow and Lord Blantyre possess elegant 
seats. 

The county returns an M.P. Constituency in 1851-2, 2450. Each of 
the burghs of Paisley and Greenock sends a representative to Parliament; 
and Renfrew and Port-Glasgow are associated with other burghs in the 
return of a member. 5 
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PARISH OF CATHCART *— Partly in Lanarkshire and partly in Renfrew- 
shire, but principally in the latter, on the E. side of the White Cart, having 


Goyan, part of the Gorbals parish, and Rutherglen on the N., 53 miles long by 


a mean breadth of 24, with a surface beautifully diversified with hill and dale, 


and nearly all richly cultivated, except to S., where the country is bleak and 


i i 


comparatively barren, presenting some romantic scenery, amidst the wooded 
and precipitous banks of the Cart.t Coal, lime, freestone, and ironstone, have 
been found. Area of par. 3000 acres. Assessed property in 1842-3, £11,955. 
Four heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. Five vills., Langside, Clarkston Toll, 
Westfield, and the two Cathearts. A printfield, bleachfield, and paper mill are 
in this par. Par. ch. glb. £16; stip. £285, 1s. 7d. Pop. in 1841, 2349; in 
(1851, 2916. In 1849, on p. r. 56; cas. 40; ins. or fat. 3; orph. or des, 15. 
‘Assess. £306, 18s. 103d.; other sources, £77, 3s. Sd.; total, £384, 2s, 64d. 


“Expended, £364, 12s. 9d. Par. schm. salary £30; attend. in 1837, 33. Two 


private schools, attend. 111. 

The field of Langside, on which took place the final struggle betwixt Mary, 
Queen of Scots, and her subjects, and from which she fled to England, is in this 
parish. It is an eminence within sight of Glasgow, rising gently from the 
neighbourhood of the Gorbals, on the south side of the Clyde, and declining 
‘more rapidly on the side next to Paisley. A place is yet pointed out, upon an 
‘opposite eminence, fully in view of the ficld, and near the old castle of Cath- 
cart, where Mary stood till the affair was decided. 


« 4 — 
PARISH OF EAGLESHAM {—Occupying the 8. E. corner of the county, 6 m. 
Jong by 5} broad, with a bleak and mossy surface where it adjoins Ayrshire, 


_ * Presb. of Glasgow — Synod of Glasgow and Ayr. Patron, Gordon of Aiken- 
head. P. T. Glasgow. 

+ Mr. Ramsay says—“ Sluggish and unadorned though the river White Cart be in 
the lower part of its course, it exhibits much beauty in its progress through the parish 
of Cathcart, the banks being frequently elevated and clothed with a rich drapery of 
wood. Such is the warmth and shelter in some of the sequestered spots of its banks, 
that an almost perpetual verdure is to be found, In the midst of this scenery ‘the 
‘Bard of Hope’ and the amiable author of ‘The Sabbath’ were, in their childhood, 
accustomed to pass the summer months, and feed their young fancies, removed from 
the smoke and noise of their native city. The latter, in his ‘ Birds of Scotland,’ says— 


‘Forth from my low-roofed home I wandered blithe 
Down to thy side, sweet Cart! where cross the stream 
A vange of stones, below a shallow ford, 

Stood in the place of the now spanning arch.’ 


And Campbell, in his ‘ Lines on Revisiting Cathcart,’ thus apostrophises the pleasant 
fields which he often traversed ‘ in life’s morning march, when his bosom was young’— 


<Qh! scenes of my childhood, and dear to my heart, 
Ye green waving woods on the margin of Cart, 
How blest in the morning of life I have strayed 
By the stream of the vale and the grass covered glade !’” 


} Presb. of Glasgow —Synod of Glasgow and Ayr. Patron, Earl of Eglinton, 
P, 'T. Glasgow. 
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and abounding with game, but under good cultivation, and very productive 
on the banks of the White Cart, which, with its tributary the Earn, the 
Kevyock Burn, and other rivulets, drains parish. There are several lochs and 
reservoirs for the supply of different mills, covering above 200 acres of ground, — 
The hills of Balagich and Dunewan are each above 1000 feet above sea level, 
Area of parish 15,450 aeres. Assess. property in 1815, £10,117; and in 1842-3, — 
£11,800. Two heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. The dairy produce has 
been estimated at £10,500 annually. Eaglesham village is pleasantly situated 
in the lower part of the parish, about a mile to the N. W. of the old castle of 
Polnoon, on a tributary rivulet of the White Cart, at the distance of 9 miles 
from Glasgow. It consists of two rows of houses two hundred yards asunder, 
with the rivulet running through the intermediate space, which is dispose 
chiefly as a bleaching-green. A number of trees in and about the place a 
to the beauty of this pleasing village. Eaglesham has four annual fairs and. . 
weekly market. Cotton spinning has been carried on here since 1790, and em- 
ploys several hundreds of hands. Par. ch. glb. £25; stip. £284, Os. 6d, Unap. 
tnds. £550, 16s. 5d, U. P. ch, attend. on 80th March, 1851, 250; Sab. schs. 100, 
Cong. ch. attend. 100; Sab. schs. 110. There is also a Ref. P.S.ch. Pop. it 
1841, 2428; in 1851, 2524. In 1849 on p. r. 57; cas. 37; ins. or fat. 1; orph. 
or des. 7. Assess. £250, 16s. 24d. ; other sources, £3, 6s.; total, £254, 2s. 23d. 
Expended, £259, 13s. 7d. Par. schm. salary £30; attend. 28. Two priva 
schools ; attend. 92. Robert Pollok, author of the “« Course of Time,” was born 
at Muirhouse, about 3 miles W. from the village, in 1798, and died in 1827. ; 


“Much of my native scenery appears, 

And presses forward to be in my song; - 
But must not now; for much behind awaits 

Of higher note—Four trees I pass not by, 

Which o’er our house their evening shadow threw: — 
Three ash, and one of elm—'Tall trees they were, 
And old; and had been old a century 

Before my day—None living could say aught 

About their youth; but they were goodly trees; 

And oft I wondered, as I sat and thought 

Beneath their summer shade, or in the night 

Of winter heard the spirits of the wind 

Growling among their boughs —how they had grown 
So high in such a rough tempestuous place: 

And when a hapless branch, torn by the blast, 

Fell down, I mourned as if a friend had fallen,” 


4, 
In this parish are the remains of a castle, built by Sir J. Montgomery, with, 


the ransom-money of Henry Hotspur, whom he took prisoner at the batt! 
of Otterburn. 


PARISH OF EASTWOOD*—In the N.E. corner of the county, having Govan — 
and Gorbals on N., and Neilston and Mearns on 5., 4 miles long by 3 broad, 
with a fertile and picturesque surface, well watered by the White Cart and 


* Presb. of Paisley —Synod of Glasgow and Ayr. Patron, Sir John Maxwell, 
Bart. P.T. Glasgow. 


P 
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Auldhouse and Brock Burns. Coal, limestone, and ironstone, are wrought, yield- 
ing about £5000 annually. Area of parish nearly 8 sq.m. Assessed property in 
1815, £10,076; and in 1842-3, £21,060, 14s. Average rent of land, £2, 4s. per 
acre. Tour heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. Pollockshaws* is a burgh of 
barony 24 miles S. W. of Glasgow, and with Thornliebank, about 14 miles S. of 
Pollockshaws—both places lying on the Glasgow, Barrhead, and Nei!ston Rail- 
way—are important localities, where ecalico-printing, cotton spinning, weaving 
by power and hand loom, bleaching, and fancy dyeing, are carried on. Pop. 
of Pollockshaws in 1851, 6086. Inhab. houses, 387. Thornliebank belongs 
almost entirely to the Messrs. Crum, There is a branch of the Western Bank 


in Pollockshaws. Parish ch.t sit. 750; glb. £10; stip. £277, 8s. 2d. Unap. 


tnds. £74, 6s. 5d. Chapel of Ease at Auldfield; attend. 400. Pollockshaws 
‘Free ch. attend, 310; Sab, schs.170. Pollockshaws East Free ch. attend. 250; 
‘Sab. schs. 160, U. 0.8, ch. sit. 770; attend. 259; Sab. schs.96. St. Mary’s 
‘Rom. Cath. ch. attend. 500, ; Sab. schs. 250 to 300. There are also two U. P. 
chs. Pop. in 1841, 7970; and in 1851, 9243. In 1849 on p. r. 243; eas. 281; 
ins, or fat. 4; orph. or des. 27. Assess, £1807, 9s. 1d.; other sources, £88, 
‘Us, 3d.; total, £1896, 0s. 4d. Expended, £1869, 14s. 4d. Par. schm. salary 
£34; attend. in 1887, 105. Four other schools; one at Auldfield, attended by 
150. There are numerous friendly societies. 

PARISH OF ERSKINE{—On the Clyde, 6 miles long by 3 to 4 broad, with 
a surface sloping from the banks of the river, where it is flat and fertile, the 


whole laid out in rich plantations, orchards, and corn fields—a hilly ridge, 


joining the chain which intersects the parishes of Kilmalcolm and Lochwinnoch, 
extends through the W. district. The Clyde is crossed by two ferries. At 
Erskine Ferry it passes the cheerful village of Kilpatrick, and the well wooded 


demesne of Lord Blantyre, whose magnificent mansion was commenced by the 


eleventh Lord Blantyre, who perished accidentally during the commotions at 
‘Brussels in 1830. The river here begins to be closed in for several miles on 
the N., by the spurs of the Campsie Mountains, descending with a rapid swoop 
almost to its verge, and presenting mingled views of precipice and verdant 
slope, tuftings of plantation and surfaces of rock and heath. Here the scenery 
beheld from its channels begins to be surpassingly varied, rarely sinking be- 
neath the beautiful, and at intervals rising into the magnificent. There are 


* About thirteen years after Pollockshaws had been raised to the rank of a muni- 
cipality (1826), the Magistrates and Council sent a petition to the House of Peers 
against the corn laws. On its presentation by the Earl of Rosebery, the Karl of 
Lauderdale (another Scottish Peer) denied or doubted the existence of any such place 
or corporation. Soon afterwards they transmitted to Lord Lauderdale a petition 
on another subject, and for proof of the existence of the town and corporation, referred 
him to a gazetteer. No notice was taken of this communication, and the petition was 
not even presented. “The Shaws folk,” as they are popularly termed, suffered much 
bantering on account of this affair; and they in turn did not hesitate to express in- 
dignation against their countryman, the Earl, for what they could not but consider his 
inexcusable ignorance. 

+ Wodrow, author of the well-known History of the Church of Scotland, was 


parish minister here. 
+ Presb.of Greenock —Syd. of Glasgow andAyr. Ptn.,Lord Blantyre. P.T. Glasgow. 
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two or three freestone quarries. Area of par. 6365 acres. Assessed property 
in 1815, £7459 ; in 1842-3, £8182, 3s.3d. Six heritors of £100 Scots valu 
rent, Two vills.—Blackstoun and Easter Rossland. There is constant comm 
nication by the river and by rail, betwixt Glasgow and Greenock. Barga 
was a noted scene of witcheraft in the seyenteenth century, Par. ch. glb, & 
12s, 6d.; stip. £284, 2s. 1d.; attend. 220; Sab. schs. 44. Unap. tnds. £377, 
15s. 1d. Free ch. attend. on 30th March 1851, 189. Pop. in 1541, 1407. I 
1849 on p.r. 16; cas, 64; ins. or fat. 1; orph. or des. 1. Assess. £130, 5 
81d. Relief of poor onr. £105, 10s. 5d. ; cas. £9, 8s. 3d. ; med, r, £4, 16s. 
exp. £15, 6s. 53d.; total, £135, Is. 33d. Par, schm. salary £25, 13s.; atte 
in 1837, 80. Two private schools. i 


2 


4 


PARISH OF GREENOCK*—In N.W. of the county, having the Frith 
Clyde on N., extending 5 miles along the shore, and running a considerable 
up the interior ; with a surface consisting of a level and very fertile stripe b 
the water side, which gradually ascends from the shore upwards of 600 
and terminates in an extensive moor, whence the Gryfe, a tributary 0} 
Black Cart, takes its rise. Area of par. about 6500 acres, of which one-third 
moorish land of little value. The town of Greenock stands in 55° 57/ 2” 
lat., and 40° 45’ 30” W. long. It is built chiefly on a level strip of land, ai 
base of the rising grounds behind the town, but partly stretches up an abru 
height commanding noble views. The site of the town is eminently beautiful, and 
is much enhanced by a fine bay in front, and by the splendid highland 
which bounds the opposite side of the Frith.t ‘The principal street extends 
E. to W. above 1 mile, and there are other parallel streets along the qua; 
the centre of the town is a square. It is a neat town though too much h 
together in the E. or older district, ‘There are some fine buildings in Cathe: 
Street and towards the W. end of the town. The principal structures are 
fine Custom House, an elegant and commodious building in the Grecian sty 


* Presb, of Greenock— Synod of Glasgow and Ayr. Patrons, Sir M. R. Stew 
Bart., Town Council, &c. ; 

+ Mr Pennant thus describes the prospect from the eminences in the vicinity 
“The magnificence of the prospect from the hill behind the towns of Greenoc 
Port-Glasgow, and even from the quays of these towns, deserves notice. Immediate 
before you is the river Clyde, haying all the appearance of a fresh-water lake (as the 
outlet to the sea is not visible) with numbers of large and small vessels sailing upé 
it. Next to this, the opposite coast of Dumbarton and Argyleshire, aboundi 
gentlemen’s seats, meets the eye, and the prospect is terminated by the western 
of the Grampian Mountains, at unequal distances, and so ragged and craggy on | 
tops, that by way of contrast, they are called here by the emphatical name of 
Duke of Argyle’s Bowling Green. Along the skirts of the hills, there are many | 
gible situations for those who have a relish for the beauty and magnificence of na 
Below them, the towns of Greenock and Port-Glasgow, with their conveni d 
crowded harbours. On the opposite side of the Frith are in view the paris 
West Kilpatrick, Dumbarton with its rock and castle, Cardross, Row, and the pe 
sular parish of Roseneath, on the south-east part of which is a castle of the D 
Argyle, with flourishing plantations. In ascending the Greenock Hills, the prosp 
still varied and extending. From Carlie, the highest ground in the parish, may be § 
in aclear day, besides that of Renfrew, part of the counties of Bute, Arran, and Argy' 
with the western part of the Grampian Mountains, of Perth, Stirling, Lanark, and Ayr.” 
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design by Burn; quays upwards of 2500 feet in length, bordering the 
le, behind which are three tidal harbours, covering an area of more than 


rhours have produced the following gross reyenne—in 1846, £12,308; in 
1847, £12,531; in 1848, £13,234; in 1849, £15,486; and in 1850, £14,317. 


-ton crane erected, and on the Victoria Harbour one capable of lifting 
yy tons. The townhall, jail, exchange, tontine, assembly hall, theatre, 
mary, and several handsome churches. There are a flourishing mecha- 


in its hall is a statue by Chantrey of Watt,* a native of the town; 
hes of the Bank of Scotland, Royal Bank, Union, Edinburgh and Glasgow, 
y of Glasgow, and Clydesdale Banks; a Provident Bank; several mason 
es and friendly societies; a grammar school; a newspaper, published twice 
week, called the Greenock Adyertiser; a total abstinence society, with in 
62,1900 adult and 600 juvenile members; and a medical and chirurgical 
tion. In 1851 Sir M. 8. Stewart, Bart., presented the community with 


ome water, the Shaws Water Works were constructed by Mr. Thom, civil 
eer, Rothesay, and deserve the attention of the tourist. The stream is made 


t, on which are erected numerous mills, with a power equal to that of 2000 
ses—a power supposed to be equal to, if not greater, than all the steam 
es in Glasgow. In the admirably managed factory of the Shawswater 
on Spinning Company, is the largest water wheel in Britain, measuring 
0 feet in diameter. Its majestic revolutions are fitted to impress the spectator 
th feelings of admiration and awe. 


James Watt was born in Greenock on the 19th of January, 1736, and died in 
gust, 1821. He was the improver if not the inventor of the steam engine. “ It 
said the late Lord Jeffrey, “by his inventions that its action was so regulated, 
make it capable of being applied to the finest and most delicate manufactures, 
ts power so increased as to set weight and solidity at defiance. By his admirable 
‘contrivances it has become a thing stupendous alike for its force and its flexibility — 
; or the prodigious power which it can exert, and the ease, and precision, and ductility 
po which it can be varied, distributed, and applied. The trank of an elephant that 
‘ean pick up a pin, or rend an oak, is as nothing to it. It can engrave a seal, and crush 
“ ‘masses of obdurate metal like wax before it — draw out without breaking, a thread 
1s fine as gossamer, and lift a ship of war like a bauble in the air. It can embroider 
in, and forge anchors, cut steel into ribbands, and impel loaded vessels against the 
fury of the winds and waves.” And Monsieur Arago, in his Historical Eloge, thus 
ke of Watt— “Men formerly spoke of the Augustan age, and the age of Louis 
[V. Some great men have ere now maintained that it would be right to say the 
age of Voltaire, of Rousseau, of Montesquieu. For my own part, I have no hesitation 
in predicting, that when to the immense services already rendered by the steam 
“engine, shall be added all the wonders which it yet holds out in prospect, grateful 
‘nations will also speak of the ages of Papin and Watt.” 
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Greenock is entirely indebted for its present commercial importance to the 
trade which was opened up by the west of Scotland with the Colonies after the 
union, Previous to that era it was a mere fishing hamlet, connected with a 
barony under the family of Shaw, The blow given to commerce by the Ameri- 
can colonial war was severely felt by Greenock, which, like Glasgow, was then 

obliged to look out for other objects of enterprise. These were found in various 
quarters, and the prosperity of the place was quickly resumed. Ship and steam 
boat building and engineering are very extensively carried on, and these branches 
of trade have been very greatly augmented within the last few years. 
Britannia, the first of the line of steamers which was established between Liver 
pool and Halifax in 1840, was built here, as also several of the steam vessels for 
carrying the royal mail to the West Indies. Sugar-refining is conducted here to 
a greater extent than any where in Britain except London, and there are 
founderies for steam engines and machinery. There are also rope, sail-cloth, 
hat, earthenware, paper, and straw-plait factories; a large herring fishery, and 
a very extensive export trade in Scotch manufactures and produce, especially 
with America and the East and West Indies. Newfoundland and South 
America also employ a considerable quantity of shipping. Vessels proceeding — 
to and from Glasgow commonly touch at Greenock. Steam boats constantly ply 
from Greenock to Glasgow, the Cumbrays, and the more important and in- 
teresting islands of Bute and Arran. Tonnage of registered vessels on 31st 
December, 1850—sailing vessels under 50 tons, 6131; above 50 tons, 69,787— 
steamers, under 50 tons, 47; above 50 tons, 732. Average registered tonnage 
from 1845 to 1850, 80,713. Tonnage entered and cleared coastwise (including 
their repeated voyages) between 31st December, 1849, and 31st December, 1850 
—sailing vessels inwards, 48,806; outwards, 22,118—steamers inwards, 21,499; 
outwards, 974. Average tonnage from 1845 to 1850, 121,050. Tonnage of sail- 
ing vessels entered and cleared from and to the colonies, between 31st December, 
1849, and 3lst December, 1850—inwards, British, 73,635; foreign, 660—out- — 
wards, British, 36,031. Only one steamer of 238 tons cleared out from Greenock. 
Tonnage of sailing vessels entered and cleared from and to foreign ports between 
31st December, 1849, and 3lst December, 1850—inwards, British, 11,911; 
foreign, 4163—outwards, British, 18,913; foreign, $293. Average tonnage 
forcign trade from 1845 to 1850, 176,745. In 1844 there were 22,884 barrels 
of herrings cured, employing 518 boats, manned by 1280 hands, and giving 
employment to 2355 persons. ‘The declared value of British and Irish produce 
and manufactures exported from Greenock in 1831, was £1,474,417; in 1841, 
£839,810; and in 1850, £355,693. The gross amount of customs received _ 
Greenock in 1850 was £382,857. 

Greenock was created a burgh of barony by Charles II., and is governed by 
2 provost, four bailies, a treasurer, and ten councillors. Cpaernnie revenue 
in 1850-1, £26,038, 4s. 5d. Market day Friday. Pop. of burgh in 185], 
36,715—males, 17,580 ; females, 19,535; inhab. houses, 1723; uninhab. ditto, 
50; building, 21. Graenick returns an M. P. Constituency in 1851-2, 1164. 

Weat Kirk sit. 1400; stip. &. in 1851, £588, 14s. 44d.; attend. on 30th 
March, 1851—forenoon, 1000; afternoon, 1300; Sab. schs. 565. East Kirk 
sit. 1053; attend. on 30th March, 1851, 195; Sab. schs. 163. Middle Kirk sit. 
1497 ; attend. on 30th March, 1851, 488 ; Sab. schs. 193, There are six Free 


ehis.—St. Andrews, attend..on 30th March, 1851, 550; Sab. schs. 170. Gaelic 
Free ch. attend. 1200; Sab. schs. 120. Cartsdyke Free ch. attend. 650; Sab. 
schs. 162. There are four U. P. chs. —Sir Michael Street, sit. 1498; attend. 
‘1400; Sab. schs. 200. Union Street sit. 950; attend. 460; Sab. schs. 122. 
Nicholson Street sit. 1106; attend. from 900 to 1000; Sab. schs. 150 to 160. 
Gong. ch, sit. 750; attend. 200; Sab. schs. 100. W. Meth. ch. sit. 400; attend. 
100. Ref. P.S. ch. sit. 447; attend. 400; Sab. schs. 60. Bap. ch. Sir Michael 
Street, attend. 44. Rom. Cath. ch. attend. about 2100; Sab. schs. 600 to 700. 
There is an Epis. ch., a Unitarian ch., Evangelical Union, &e. Pop. of parish 
in 1841, 36,936; in 1851, 37,436. In 1549 there were on p. r. 1163; cas. 2237 ; 
ins. or fat. 62; orph. or des. 187. Assess. £7922, 5s. 5d.; other sources, 
£278, 11s. 10d.; total, £5200, 17s. 3d, Hxpended, £8160, 8s. 4d, In addi- 
_ tion, for poor-house buildings, £1616, 8s.6d. There is an excellent academy, 
called the “ Highlanders’ Academy,” and two burgh schools; and in 1837, 
twenty private schools were attended by 1270 scholars. 

_ UNITED PARISHES OF HOUSTON AND KILLALLAN*—Bounded by Erskine 
on N. and E., and the river Gryfe, which separates it from Kilbarchan on S. ; 
6m. long by 3} broad, the lower district being flat and fertile, but rocky and 
heathy towards the W. A considerable moss, covering some 3()0) ac., lay in this 
-par., some of which has been in successive years gradually reclaimed from its 
barren state. Area of par. 7500 acres. Assessed property in 1815, £6996 ; in 
1842-3, £11,292, 15s. 5d. Land rental, about £9200. Five heritors of £100 
 Seots valued rent. The village of Killallan is in N. W. section of the parish. 
Houston village or town, lies partly on both sides of the rivulet of Houston 
7 Burn, at the distance of 14 miles trom Glasgow, 7 from Paisley, and 7 from 
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; 


Port-Glasgow, and is a station on the Glasgow and Greenock Railway. It is 
formed by two long streets. Villages of Bridge of Weir and Crosslee. The 
houses are of good mason work, generally two storeys in height, covered wiih 
blue slate.t The market place of the village is ornamented by a pedestal of 


# Presb. of Paisley —Synod of Glasgow and Ayr. Patron, Speirs of Elderslie, and 
Fleming of Barochan. P. T. Johnston. 
+ We learn from Fowler’s Commercial Directory of the towns and villages of the 
upper ward of Renfrewshire —an exceedingly useful little work, published annually 
at Paisley —that the town is partly built of the stones which once composed the 
castle of Houston, an ancient mansion, the residence of the knights of Houston, in the 
. neighbourliood to the east, which was demolished in 1780. The person who committed 
this deed, was a parvenu proprictor, whose father received the property in a way 
worth mentioning. In the latter end of the seventeenth century, there lived in Ayr a 
destitute orphan boy named Macrae, whose means of subsistence were derived from 
running messages for a halfpenny to any one who would employ him. At length he 
was taken off the streets by one Hugh M‘Quire, a fiddler in Ayr, who gave him his 
education, and fitted him out for sea. Going to the East Indies, he rose to be governor 
of the presidency of Madras, and realising a fortune, he returned to this country, 
where he died in 1744, but not till he had erected a statue in Glasgow of King Wil- 
liam III., and bequeathed his whole fortune, including the estate of Houston, which 
he had purchased, to his former benefactor, Hugh M‘Quire. Onthe son of this person 
becoming owner of the estate, he changed his name to Macrae, and in the course of 
improvements, pulled down the castle of the original possessors, applying the stones 
to the erection of the village as above stated. 
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considerable antiquity ; it consists of an octagonal pillar, 9 feet in length, haying 
a dial fixed on the top, crowned with a globe ; the stone is reached by three 
steps around the base. e 

There are several extensive cotton works and bleachfields. Par. ch.* sit. 800; 
glb. £15; stip. £300, 2s. Unap. tnds. £630, 9s. 4d, Free ch. attend. on 30th 
March 1851, 410; Sab.schs.97. There is also a Rom. Cath. ch. Pop. in 1841, 
2818; in 1851, 2753. In 1849 on p. r. 104; cas. 40; ins. or fat. 2; orph, or 
des. 7. Assess. £494, 10s. 103d.; other sources, £1, 4s. 7d. ; total, £495, 1s, 
5id. Relief of poor on r. £517, 17s. 64d.; cas. £50, 12s. 93d.; med. r. £4 
2s. 34d.; exp. £42, 14s. 4d.; total, £660, 6s. 113d. Par. schm. salary, 
mum; attend. in 1837, 47. Four private schools, at two of which attend. 
Among the antiquities of this parish are the mansion and old cross of B 


PARISH OF INCHINNAN f—On the banks of the Clyde, betwixt Erskine 
and Renfrew, the Gryfe and Cart rivers bounding it on the S, and E.; 3} 
long by 2} broad, with a generally level and highly cultivated and verdant 
face, diversified by richly wooded eminences, commanding extensive view: 
the country. Inchinnan Bridge, which crosses the waters of the Gryfe and C: 
at their junction, is a handsome structure. In the Clyde and Cart are two 
small islands —Newshot and Colin’s Island. Freestone of superior quality ha 
been extensively quarried, and lime and coal are abundant, but not extensi 
wrought. Area of parish 3060 acres, of which above 2600 in tillage and 350 
under wood. Assessed property in 1815, £5268; in 1842-3, £6308, 7s. 8d, 
Five heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. ills. of Broomlands and Luckensford. 
Par. ch. glb. £15; stip. £254, 4s. 2d. Unap. tnds. £57,16s. 7d. Pop. in 1841, 
678; in 1851, 649. In 1849 on p.r. 7; cas. 20; orph. or des. 1. Money Te- 
ceived, £382, 6s. 44d. Expended, £82, 6s. 44d. Par, schm. salary, maximum; 
attend, 46. A private school, attend. 18, There is also a parish library. __ 

vob 

PARISH OF INNERKIP{—A maritime parish on the Frith of Clyde, 44 m. 
S. W. of Greenock, 6 m. long by 33 broad, the land ascending from the shores _ 
and forming in general a hilly territory, beautifully varied with well-cultivated — 
fields and fertile meadows, streamlets, and heath-covered hills. The principal — 
rivulets are Shaw’s Burn, Kelly Burn, the Kip, and the Daff. Along the coas 
are the Bays of Gourock, Innerkip, Wemyss, and Lunderstone, There 
stationary lighthouse at Cloch Point, 80 fect in elevation, Area of par. 12, 
acres. Assessed property in 1815, £5392 ; in 1842-3, £14,205, Four heri 
of £100 Scots valued rent. The village of Innerkip is 6 miles W., and 
town of Gourock 3 miles W. N. W. from Greenock. Both places are chiefly 
inhabited hy fishermen. Gourock, resorted to for sea-bathing, is pleasantly 
situated on both sides of Kempock Point, which consists of a mass of light blue 
columnar porphyry, abutting from a hill of the same materials, which has been 


* Tn an aisle are several sepulchral monuments, with pictures seemingly in oi 
colours, belonging to the fifteenth century. See Pinkerton’s Scottish Gallery, 1799. — 

t Presb. of Paisley —Synod of Glasgow and Ayr. Patron, Campbell of Blyths- 
wood, P. 'T. Renfrew. 7 

} Presb. of Greenock — Synod of Glasgow and Ayr. Patron, Sir M. R. 8, Stewart, — 
Bart. P. T, Greenock. 
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- uarried to a great extent.* Gourock commands a beautiful sea view, and the 
ks along the shore towards the Cloch are very beautiful. There is a con- 
erable rope-work here; and constant communication by steam up and down 


Ardgowan House and the romantic residence of Kelly.t Par. ch. glb. 
2; stip. £284, 7s. 10d.; attend. during summer about 600; in winter about 
Sab. schs. 95. Unap. tnds. £536, 4s. 4d. Innerkip Free ch. attend. on 
h March, 1851, 142; Sab. schs. 21. Gourock Free ch. attend. in summer, 
mat 650; on 30th March, 1851 — forenoon 29). afternoon 308; Sab. schs. 
106. U. P. ch. attend. in summer about 600; in winter about 130; Sab. schs. 

‘There is also a Cong. ch. at Innerkip. Pop. of parish in 1841, 3420; in 
1, 3018. In 1849 on p.r.55; cas. 31; ins. or fat. 1; orph.or des. 1. Assess. 
35, 28. Sd.; other sources, £1, 12s.; total, £336, 14s.8d. Relief of poor on r. 
; 19s. 44d.; cas. £32, 15s. 54d.; med. r. £42, 6s. 6d.; exp. £14, 16s. 9d.; 
, £371, 17s. 11d. Two parish schools, attend. in 1837, 102. Innerkip 
assed in former days great notoriety as the habitat of witches. 


_ PARISH OF KILBARCHAN{—Lying like a peninsula betwixt the River 
_ Gryfe, which separates it from Houston on the N., and the Black Cart, which 
ates it from the Abbey parish of Paisley on S. E.; 73 m., long by 2 broad, 
th a flat fertile surface, diversified with rising eminences, and embracing 
some beautiful wooded scenery. Some fine cascades, overhung by plantations, 
e formed by the Locher Water. Coal and limestone are wrought; but the 
cipal supply of the par. is derived from the pits at Quarrelton, near John- 
- stone.§ There is excellent freestone ; and in the N. W. osmond stone, in great 
zequest for ovens. Arca of par. about 19 sq. m. Assessed property in 1815, 
£11,941 ; in 1842-3, £17,394, 7s. 9d. The town of Kilbarchan and the villages 
Lynwood and Bridge of Weir contain a large population, who are mostly 
_ engaged in handloom weaving and in cotton factories. Pop. of Kilbarchan in 
1851, 2467; inhab. houses, 220. Near Kilbarchan are the ruins of Ranfurly 


_ # Kempock Point is noted as the scene of the loss of the Catherine of Iona in 1822, 
_ when forty-two out of forty-six persons on board perished; and of the sad catastrophe 
of the Comet steamer, when sixty individuals lost their lives. 


+ “There lived a carle on Kelly-burn braes, 
' Hey and the rue grows bonny wi’ thyme! 
4 And he had a wife was the plague o’ his days, 
ia And the thyme it is withered, and rue is in prime!” &o. 


av. 
__ ¢ Presb. of Paisley —Synod of Glasgow and Ayr. Patron, Sir W. N. Napier, Bart. 
-P. T, Johnstone. 
 § The Quarrelton coal “consists of five seams, only separated from each other by 
thin layers of indurated clay or ironstone, and 50 to 60 feet thick. They are covered 
by four fathoms of sandstone and shale, and this by a mass, 100 feet thick, of 
‘bluish amygdaloidal greenstone. In one place the shales disappeared, and the coal 
erlapping, ten beds 90 to 100 feet thick were found together, perhaps the thickest 
nass of coal ever discovered. In another place they likewise overlapped, but were 
ated by sandstone. his phenomenon seems to have arisen from the beds 
@ first elevated by a vertical, and then pushed over each other by a horizontal 


“motion.” — Nivol’s Geology, p. 99. : 
H 
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Castle, a seat of the Knox family, of which the reformer John Knox was a 
member. <A few m. W. of the town, on St. Bride’s Burn, which separates this 
par. from Lochwinnoch, is the Colchodrick Stone, 22 ft. long, 17 broad, and 12° 
high, supposed to have formed part of a Druidical temple. Par. ch. sit. 670; 
glb. £32; stip. £300, 2s.; attend. on 30th March, 1851, 810; Sab. schs. 58.* 
Unap. tnds. £1553, 2s. 6d. Free ch, attend. 230; Sab. has 160. U.P. ch 
sit. 906; attend, in winter 550, in summer 600 to 650; Sab. schs. 105 to 110, 
There is also a Bap. ch. Pop. in 1841, 5595; in 1851, 5474. In 1849 on p.r. 
198 ; cas. 462; ins. or fat. 4; orph. or des. 19. Par. schm, salary, maximum; 
attend, in 1837, 57, Seven other schools, at five of which attend. 365. 


PARISH OF KILMALCOLMt—Jn W. part of the county, having Port-Glas- 
gow and the Clyde on N., and Lochwinnoch and part of Ayrshire on $., abo 
6 m. square, with a moorish surface, a great part of it in 8. being a waste call 
Kilmalcolm Moss, about 6000 acres shelving towards the Gryfe, constituting 
good pasture and arable land. The Gryfe and the Duchal intersect parish, and 
after j joining the Cart reach the Clyde. Area of par. 19,800 acres. Assessed 
property in 1815, £9384; in 1842-5, £9024, 12s. Seven heritors of £1 
Scots yalued rent. Kilmaleolm is the only village, 4 m. 8. E. of Port-Glasgo 
Par. ch. sit. 1000; glb. £16; stip, £250, 19s. 9d, Unap. tnds. £724, ls. ; 
Ref. P.S. ch. attend. on 30th March, 1851 —forenoon 92, afternoon 110, 
evening 80; Sab. schs. 44. Bap. ch. attend. 6. Pop. in 1841, 1616; in 1851, 
1399; decrease owing to emigration. In 1549 on p. r. 45; cas. 20; orph. or 
des. 1. Assessed, £65; other sources, £272, 1s. 10d.; total, £337, 1s. 10d. ‘Ex- 
pended, £335, 19s. 1d. Par. schm. salary, maximum; attend. in 1837, 27. Six 
private schools, at two of which attend. 88. The ruined castle of Duchal, a1 
Finlayston House, once the residence of the Glencairn family, are in this pari 

"7 

PARISH OF LOCHWINNOCH {—In S. W. part of the county, having Paisley 
and Neilston on E., and Ayrshire on S. and W., 114 m. long by 2 to 6 bro 
with much moorish and hilly land, abounding with game, and a low win 
valley of great fertility and beauty. The highest hills are Misty Law and the 
Hili of Staik, above 1200 feet above sea level. A brown porphyry forms the 
centre of the district in Queenside Hill, where a large vein of sulphate of 
barytes is quarried in Misty Law, Staik, and the surrounding high ground. 
Lower down, greenstone, amygdaloid, wacke, and tufa, intermingled or pas 
into each other, succeed. These are traversed by veins of other yarieti 
trap, which rarely enter the porphyry in the centre, rendering it probable th 
this is of most recent origin. In the lower zone, especially in the wackes, mam 
zeolitic minerals are extremely common. Coal and limestone are wrought, 
freestone is abundant. ‘Tbe river Calder§ and numerous burns drain par 


* “There are two other schools, under joint superintendence of Established 
U, P. churches; in one 126 present, in the other 56.” — Clergyman’s Note. 
+ Presb. of Greenock —Synod of Glasgow and Ayr. Patron, Heirs of Dr, An 
son. P. T. Port-Glasgow. 
} Presb. of Paisley — Synod of Glasgow and Ayr. Patron, Heritors. P.T. Pai: 
5 Fowler, in his Renfrewshire Directory, has the following passage —“ We 
advise the stranger in these beautiful parts to proceed to Lochwinnoch forthy 
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In the centre of the par. is the fine lake of Castle Semple. It is about a mile 
long, and contains three wooded islets, on one of which are the remains of a 
_ fortalice, called Elliston Castle, erected in ancient times by Lord Semple. This 

_ beautiful sheet of water, which stretches in a northerly and southerly direction, 
receives the Calder Water on its W. side, and its issue forms the Black Cart 

River. It covers about 250 acres, but was once more extensive—an enter- 

‘prising gentleman, James Adam, Esq., then of Barr, having in the early part 

of this century made embankments to retain the water, and recovered several 

hundred acres of rich carse land. The strath containing the lake is extremely 
beautiful and well-wooded. On the hill of Kenmure, which is a secondary trap 
rock, there is an imitation of a Chinese temple, from which a very fine view of 

_the lake and surrounding scenery can be obtained. Itis supposed to have been 

erected about the middle of last century by one of the family of M‘Dowall, 

who succeeded the Semples. About 2 miles N. W. of Castle Semple House, is 

a magnetic rock, of which the following description was given in the Stat. Ac. 

of 1795. “The compass was sensibly affected all round the rock to the distance 

of 150 yards. The effect was most remarkable on the E. and W. side of it, 
and in eyery direction it was greater as the compass was nearer to the rock 
itself. In its immediate vicinity, or nearly in a perpendicular direction above 
it, the position of the needle was very unsteady and irregular, and as the com- 
pass was brought gradually nearer the ground, the deviation from the magnetic 
meridian was more remarkable, and the vibrations more rapid, When the 
compass was set on the ground, the N. pole of the needle invariably directed 

_ itself to one small space of the rock, on whatever side of it the needle was 
placed.” Area of parish 19,219 acres, of which about 9000 are occasionally in 
tillage and 900 under wood. Assessed property in 1815, £13,730; in 1842-3, 
£17,887, 16s. Nine heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. The village of Loch- 
winnoch, with in 1951 a pop. of 2271, is a station on the Glasgow and Ayr, 
and Glasgow and South-Western Railways, and is pleasantly situated on N.W. 
side of the lake, 9 m. W.8. W. from Paisley, is sheltered by rising grounds or 
4 thick plantations, and has branches of the City of Glasgow and Western Banks ; 
and a total abstinence society, with in 1852, 85 adult and 200 juvenile mem- 
bers, Three other villages— Hollowood, Newton-of-Belltrees, and Glenhead, 

There are some large cotton mills, a woollen mill, and bleachfields in parish ; 


and inguire the way to the Raven’s Craig and the Tow Brig. He may safely advance 
as far as Garrat’s Linn, which every body in the neighbourhood knows to be bottom- 
less; and if he be a good swimmer, he may even venture into the cave at its north 
corner. After this peril is over, he may proceed to Tappilickoch and the Knockan 
Linn, where, if Calder Water be not in a spate, he may venture to pass under the bed 
of the river without being wet. A little further up, he will meet with two very 
interesting waterfalls, where the stream is so much contracted by basaltic rocks, that 
it may be stepped over. Proceeding a mile onwards, he will next be attracted by the 
Reikan Linn, a most romantic and sublime cataract. After this the water loses little 
of its wild impetuous character for some distance, as its banks are still covered with 
copsewood. The rocks which compose the bed of the Calder are all basaltic, and 
contain, in great beauty and variety, that class of minerals called zeolitic, rock crys- 
tal, amethysts, and cornelians. In short, there is no inland place in the county of 
Renfrew which contains so many beautiful, romantic, and sublime scenes as the banks 


of Calder.” 
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and a number of handloom weavers employed by the manufacturers of Glasgow 
and Paisley. Among the antiquities of the parish may be mentioned the Peel and 
Collegiate kirk, and the high oblong tower of Barr Castle, situated on a head- 
land a little W. of Lochwinnoch. One of the bridges over the Calder, Bridgend 
is of great antiquity, and the mason work is much more elegant than usually 
employed in such structures. Par, ch. sit. 1150; glb. £19, 10s.; stip. £281, 
15s. 3d,; 800 communicants; Sab. schs. 143 on the roll. Unap. tnds. £1017, 
3s. 4d. U. P. ch. attend. 250; Sab. schs. 70. There is also a Free ch. Pop. 
in 1841, 4716; in 1851, 4153 ; decrease owing to migration of railway laboure: 
and stoppage of cotton mills. In 1849 on p.r. 213; cas. 341; ins. or fat. 7 
orph. or des. 11. Assess. £920, 15s.11d.; other sources, £173, 15s. 1d.; total, 
£1094,11s. Expended, £777, 5s. Par. schm. salary £34, 4s.; attend. in 1837, 
40. Several other schools, at five of which attend. 546. ‘ 
PARISH OF MEARNS*—TIn S. E. part of the county, having Neilston 
W., 7m. long by 3 to 4 broad, with a surface beautifully diversified wit 
great variety of waving swells and small green hills, and rising gradually 
E. extremity to W., where there is some moorish land, and three lakes, called 
Brother Loch, about 3 m. in circumference, Little Loch, and Black Loch. The 
White Cart and the brisk flowing Earn bound the parish, which is watered by 
several rivulets. Area of par. about 11,000 acres, a considerable proportion of 
which is devoted to pasturage for the purposes of the dairy, the Mearns butter — 
being much esteemed in Glasgow and Paisley. Assessed property in 1813, 
£11,964 ; in 1842-3, £16,558, 17s. Gd. Eleven heritors of £100 Seots valued: 
rent. The village of Newton-of-Mearns is a burgh of barony, pleasantly 
situated, having a weekly market and two annual fairs. Busby village stan 
on the banks of the Cart, where cotton works were erected in 1780. There 
are also two printfields and a bleachfield. About 1 mile §.E. of village 
Newton is the Castle of Mearns. It is a large square tower, situated on a rocky 
eminence, commanding an extensive and beautiful prospect. It is surrounded 
by a strong wall, and the entrance seems to have been secured by a draw- 
bridge. This ancient stronghold, which is of obscure origin, is now dismantled 
and out of repair, Par. ch. sit. 705; glb. £20; stip. £283, 19s, 6d. Unaj 
tnds. £1560, 0s. 6d. U.P. ch. at Busby, attend. on 30th March, 1851—forenc 
280, afternoon 300; Sab. schs. 145. Pop. in 1841, 3077; in 1851, 3 
In 1849 on p. r. 55; cas. 131; orph. or des. 13. Assess. £526, 11s. 1d. ~ 
pended, £498, 0s.4d. Par. schm. salary £34, 4s.; attend. in 1837,116. Thre 
other schools, at one of which at Busby attend. 57. 7 


PARISH OF NEILSTON +—TIn S. part of the county, bounded by Ayrs ed 
haying the Abbey parish of Paisley on N., 10 miles long by 2 to 44 broad, with 
an irregular surface rising towards W., but flat and fertile towards E. The 
Loch Libo-side Hills form a ridge, running several miles from N.E. to S.W., 


from 450 to $80 fect high, which are extensively cultivated, In S.E. is’ 
* Presb. of Paisley —Synod of Glasgow and Ayr. Patron, Sir R. M. S. Stewart, 
Bart. P. T. Glasgow. tek 


+ Presb. of Paisley —Synod of Glasgow and Ayr. Patron, Spiers of Elderslie. 
P. T. Glasgow. ™ 
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highest hill, Neilston Pad, which, with Corkindale Law, rises betwixt 800 and 
900 feet, from the latter of which half of the counties of Scotland may be in 
a clear day discerned, presenting a rich and yariegated prospect, embracing 
h Lomond, the Clyde, the Western Lomonds and Pentland Hills, Skiddaw 
Cumberland, Ayrshire, and the mountains of Morn and Newry in Ireland. 
The Leyern, Kirkton Burn, and the Brock are the principal streams. Three 
small lochs—Loch Libo, Loch Long, and Cawpla Loch. Loch Libo gives rise 
the Lugton, a tributary stream of the Garnock, which discharges itself by 
Leyern, which runs N.E. to join the Cart near Crookston Castle. Springs 
the purest water are abundant, the one “ aboon the brae,” discharging forty - 
)imperial gallons every mimute. The most numerous and interesting of the 
nerals are zeolitic. Yellow stilbite is found, but the more common species 
analcime, needlestone, and red foliated stilbite. Coal, limestone, and iron- 
me are wrought, the gross amount of the produce of which has been estimated 
it nearly £25,000, Area of parish 36 sq. m., three-fourths of which are occa- 
ionally in tillage. The gross annual amount of dairy produce is put down in 
New Stat. Ac. at £21,823, 1s. Assessed property in 1815, £13,072; in 
842-5, £28,961. Average rent of arable land, £1, 10s.; of pasture land for 
ox or cow, £4, 10s.; of a sheep, 9s. Rent in 1790, little more than £3000, 
w (1837) £16,475, 5s. 94.* Twelve heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. 
e vill. of Neilston, with a pop. in 1851 of 2075, is 5 m. S, of Paisley, on the 
ad to Irvine, situated on a cheerful and healthy spot, on the brow of an emi- 
ce overlooking a great expanse of country; and Barrhead lies a little 
ther N. There is constant communication with Glasgow, by the Glasgow, 
rhead, and Neilston Direct Railway, with which an omnibus to Stewarton 
connected. Numerous other villages — Dovecothall, Grahamston, Newton 
Ralston, Gateside and Chappell, Broadlie, Upla Moor, West Arthurlie, &c. 
Cotton spinning was begun at Dovecothall in 1780, and calico-printing and 
bleaching in 1773. In 1837 there were six large cotton mills, eight bleach- 
fields, eight printfields, and two Turkey-red discharging works; the wages 
paid annually, £96,263; and the sunk capital on public works, £164,220.t 
Neilston has several annual fairs and charitable institutions. At Barrhead 
there is a total abstinence society, with in 1852, 350 adult and 300 juvenile 
members. Par. ch. sit. 830; glb. £24; stip. £321, 4s. 4d.; attend. on 30th 
‘March, 1851, 840; Sab. schs. 85. Unap. tnds. £777, 14s. 11d. Chapel of 
Ease at Barrhead; attend. about 400; Sab. schs. 50. U.P. ch. at Barrhead ; 
; sit. 800; attend. 560 to 580; Sab. schs. 147. Cong. ch. attend. 150 to 300. 
‘Rom. Cath. ch. attend. 668; Sab. schs. 463. There is also a Free ch, at 
Barrhead. Pop. of par. in 1841, 10,577; in 1851, 12,235. In 1849 on p. r. 
231; cas. 568; ins. or fat. 11; orph.ordes.17. Assess. £2421, 9s. 5pd.; other 
sources, £27, 4s. 9d.; total, £2448, 14s. 23d. Relief of poor on r, £1052, 
18s. 23d.; cas, £985, Os. 11}d.; med. r. £394, 8s. 2d.; exp. £254, 11s. 43d. ; 
total, £2686, 18s. 83d. Par. schm. salary, maximum; attend. in 1837, 111. 
Twelve other schools, at five of which attend. 580. 


* See New Stat. Ac., “Lanarkshire,” pp. 333 and 351. 

+ Dr. Fleming, in his account of the parish of Neilston in the New Stat. Ac., has 
given a detailed statement, to which we refer the reader. “ Lanarkshire,” p. 335 
to 339, 
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PARISH OF PAISLEY*—JIn the upper and finest district of the county, 9 
miles long by a mean breadth of 4, with in general a gently waving surface, 
frequently swelling, especially in the neighbourhood of Paisley, into beautiful 
little eminences. The 8. part of parish rises into a tract of hilly ground, called 
Paisley or Stanley Braes, and known as “the Braes of Gleniffer,” + imme 
talized by Tannahill, which are of a pastoral character. In the flat ground: 
and along the banks of the river, the district is rich and fertile ; but the soil 
in general thin, with a bottom of gravel and more frequently of till, Th 
parish, in the direction of Renfrew and Govan, approaches within 2 miles of 
the Clyde, and is intersected by the White Cart; the Black Cart and Lever 
partly bounding it, and the Espedair, Candren, and Altpatrick, and oth 
rivulets, flowing down from the hills. Coal has long been extensively wrough 
and other valuable minerals, such as sandstone, limestone, greenstone, and i 


the other 4 feet thick—covered above by 18 feet of sandstone and shale, this 
by 87 feet of greenstone, and this again by 50 fect of sandstone and shale, At 
Hurlet, a bed of coal 5 feet thick has been long wrought. It is much dete- 
riorated by embedded masses of iron pyrites, and is covered by a thin bec 
alum slate. Both this and the pyrites decompose on exposure to the atmos- 
phere, forming sulphate of iron and alumina, the process requiring from twelve 
to twenty years for its completion. From this bed alum and copperas are 
manufactured. Area of parish about 16,500 acres, of which about 13,000 are — 
in cultivation and 1200 under wood. Besides the town of Paisley, there are 
several villages —Johnstone, a thriving seat of the cotton manufacture and a 
station on the South-Western line of Railway; Elderslie, rendered classical 
by its connection with the name of Sir William Wallace ;§ Thorn, Overton, 
Quarrelton, Corsemill, Hurlet, Dovecothall, and Nitshill. : 
The town of Paisley occupies the site of the Roman station Vanduria, and — 
is situated on both sides of the river Cart about 8 miles from Glasgow, and 16 


‘ 
* Presb. of Paisley —Synod of Glasgow and Ayr. Patron, Marquess of Abercorn. 
P. T. Paisley. a 
+ Near the base of the Gleniffer Braes is an old tower, called Stanley Castle, w! 
is of unknown date, The structure consists of a quadrangular body, with a projec’ 7 
rectangular tower to protect the entranée; has contained four storeys, and is about 40 
feet in height. A cornice at the top, the corbels of which project considerably, gives ‘ 
an agreeable finish to the pile. It was unroofed in 1714, and has since remained ina 
ruinous condition. hy 
} In the vicinity of the town to the W., is Milliken House, and farther to N. W. is 
Houston House. 
§ Near the turnpike road is the oak, in which according to tradition, Sir William — 
Wallace, the “ Knight of Elderslie,” concealed himself from the English troops. 


Elderslie House, which stands at a short distance, appears to be of later erection than 
the era of the hero. : 
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from Greenock, Although of great antiquity, Paisley has risen into importance 
only in modern times. This extensive seat of manufactures, as in the case of 
the neighbouring city of Glasgow, owed its existence to a religious establish- 
ment, founded here about 1160, by Walter Stewart, the ancestor of the royal 
family of Scotland. The progress of the town was slow, and it was not until 
towards the close of last century that it assumed any appearance of importance. 
consists of two portions, the burgh or Old Town being, with a very small 
ception, on the western side of the river, and the New Town on its eastern 
nk. The former spreads out to a great extent over the summit, the declivity, 
d the base of a fine eminence, which, forming a natural terrace, runs west- 
ard from the Cart, till at the distance of about half a mile, it terminates 
abruptly. The houses of Paisley and its suburbs, although arranged in com- 
_ paratively few streets, are spread over a tract of ground, the length of which, 
- from east to west, is about 2 miles, while its breadth from north to south is 
bout 1 mile. The New Town, on the eastern side of the river, consists of 
eral streets, mostly named in honour of the trade and manufactures of the 
place. The houses in Paisley generally cannot cope in elegance of appearance 
_ with the other large towns of Scotland. Numerous rows and single specimens 
of low thatched houses give a singular rusticity of aspect to some even of the 
leading streets in the burgh; but every year witnesses the replacing of mean by 
lofty and substantial tenements. The grotesque aspect of the streets is increased 
by the external dress of the female working population, who envelope themselves 
ina long woollen mantle, their heads covered by a hood of the same material. 
On the east of the town is the suburb of Williamsburgh; on the south are 
Dovesland, Lylesland, and Charleston; and on the west Maxwelltown, Fer- 
‘guslie, and Millerston. ‘The public buildings are numerous, but the chief and 
most interesting fabric is the Abbey Church. The Abbey of Paisley was 
long the burying-place of the Stewarts. It was rendered famous by the 
shrine of St. Mirinus, to which pilgrims proceeded from all parts of Scotland 
to offer up their devotions, and beseech the sainted confessor’s intercessions 
in their behalf. During the wars of “ the succession,” the monastery and 
its lands suffered severely, notwithstanding of a bull issued by the pope for 
their protection. The English, regardless of that injunction, burnt the Mo- 
nastery in the year 1307. In more settled times thereafter, it was rebuilt 
with great splendour. The church belonging to the Abbey, which existed at 
the Reformation, was principally built in the fifteenth century. This stately 
fabric was in the form of a cross, and had a very lofty steeple. The spacious 
buildings of the establishment, with the orchards and gardens, were surrounded 
by a magnificent wall of cut stone, upwards of a mile in cireumference. This 
wall stood almost entire till 1781. The chancel, which is now used as a parish 
church, still remains entire, along with the window of the northern transept. 
Attached to its south side is a small but lofty chapel, which possesses a remark- 
ably fine echo, and contains a tomb, surmounted by a recumbent female figure, 
usually supposed to represent Marjory, daughter of Robert Bruce, and wife 
of Walter Stewart, founder of the Abbey. This lady, who was mother 
of Robert IL, the first of the Stewart sovereigns, was killed by a fall from 
her horse, at a place in the neighbourhood of Renfrew. The buildings 
connected with the Abbey are the property of the Marquess of Abercorn, the 
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representative of Claud Hamilton, the last abbot and first temporal super or 
of Paisley, referred to in Sir Walter Scott's ballad of Cadzow Castle, as 


“Stem: (land " 
Grey Paisley’s haughty lord.” 


Of the other public structures, that called the “‘ County Buildings,” founded i 
1818, is at once the largest and finest. It stands in an open space, on 
western margin of the Cart, between the Old and Snedden Bridges, and e 
about £28,000, which was raised by assessment on the county. The ge 
form of the edifice is quadrangular. The front division contains a court-ho 
county hall, council chambers, and a number of offices for different departme: 
of public business. The eastern range consists of the correction house and 
common jail, with a chapel. Round them is a lofty and strong quadran 
wall, defended when necessary by chevauc-de-frise. The front building h 
a facade, adorned with projecting hexagonal turrets. The steeple of the form 
court-house and prison yet remains, and graces the cross. Opposite to iti 
handsome structure, erected in 1809, the upper part of which, adorned ext 
nally with Ionic pilasters, includes a public news room, distinguished for 
elegance, and comfort. In the suburbs at Williamsburgh, there are ba 
adequate to the accommodation of half a regiment of foot. The town’s hospits 
for maintaining the poor was opened in 1752, and a small asylum for lunatics 
has since been added. The dispensary was established in 1786; and about fifteen 
years afterwards, a commodious house of recovery or infirmary, for the Tecep- 
tion of persons labouring under contagious disease, was built. Near the ; 
of Moss Street, on the east side, are the Exchange Buildings, erected in 1) 
partly on the site of what was till then the Fleshmarket. ‘he educationa 
establishment erected from the funds of Nelson’s mortification is a commodious 
and handsome structure. St. George’s church, the Episcopal church, and one 
the Secession churches, are chaste architectural buildings ; and the Free High 
church, more recently erected, is also a fine building of Norman architecture, with 
a massive square tower, 10(-ft, high at S. E. corner, A large part of the estate 
of Woodside was, about 1845, purchased, and a suitable portion tastefully laid — 
out as a Cemetery by the curator of the Botanic Gardens, Glasgow. It covers 
a diversified extent of ground, and contains some interesting tombs and monu- 
ments, such as the Martyr’s Monument; one to the memory of Campbell Snod- — 
grass of Thornhill, all of marble, and 20 feet in elevation; of M‘Intyre 
Collinslee ; of Robert Rowatt, Esq.; and of the late Robert Kerr, manufactur 
The views from the grounds towards the N. embrace the Woods of Craigi 
the Kilpatrick Hills, and a rich tract of country stretching towards Dumbarton 
and towards the 8. the Braes of Gleniffer. oz 
The earliest manufacture for which Paisley was distinguished, was linen 
thread. Soon after the Union with England, the spirit of manufacture began 
to show itself. The different articles of the trade were at first coarse checked 
linen cloth; afterwards checked linen handkerchiefs, some of them fine and 
beautifully variegated, These were succeeded by fabrics of a lighter and more 
fanciful kind, consisting not only of plain lawns, but likewise of those that — 
were striped or checked with cotton, and others ornamented by a great variety. 
of figures, About the year 1760, the making of silk gauze was first attempted 
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in Paisley, in imitation of that of Spitalfields in London. Soon after 1784 the 
gauze trade greatly declined, but it revived in 1817, and has since progressed 
much. On the depression of the silk gauze manufacture, towards the end of 
the last century, rose the manufacture of cotton thread, muslins, and similar 
roods. Shawls and scarfs of silk and cotton, and of silk mixed with merino 
gol, were also extensively manufactured here; as well as about the year 
1823 Chenille shawls, composed wholly of silk, both of which branches of trade 
are now extinct. About the same time, Canton crape shawls and handkerchiefs 
were introduced, and continue to be made on a very limited scale, forming an 
ingenious and elegant branch of manufacture. But the shawls chiefly made 
iow, are what are well known under the appellation of Paisley-wove, printed, 
and tartan shawls. Of late years the weaving of the two last, and other 
fabrics of plaiden, has been introduced into Paisley with much success ; in the 
tartan shawl department, indeed, the beauty of pattern has been so felicitously 
eombined with superiority of texture, as to command the approbation and patro- 
nage of even the Sovereign herself, who on more occasions than one has marked 
her sense of their excellence by wearing them in public. In the beginning of 
1837, the number of looms employed in all kinds of weaving in Paisley was 
ascertained to be about 6000, of which 5700 were employed by Paisley houses, 
and the remaining 300 by Glasgow ones. About 2000 looms were employed in 
the country by Paisley capital, chiefly in the neighbouring villages. In 1852 
the number of hand-loom weavers was 3318. In the town there is one large 
factory for spinning cotton; one large silk throwing mill; and two power- 
| factories, for working various kinds of fancy and other cloths. The 
ing of linen and cotton threads, especially the latter, is also carried on very 
tensively, there being several yery large factories and a number of smaller 
ones in that branch of trade, employing from 1500 to 2000 hands. Two are 
entirely linen, and one makes both linen and cotton thread. An idea of the 
extent of manufactures in our day, in comparison with what it was in the year 
1760, may be obtained from the fact, that while the whole of the manufactures 
in that year amounted to £15,000, the annual completed value of the goods made 
in and around the town in 1828, was a million and a half sterling. In the 
shawl manufacture alone, which now forms the staple trade of the place, the 
‘ total sales for the year 1834 were estimated at nearly £1,000,000 sterling, 
| It may be mentioned, that since that period, the system of trade has been much 
altered. Formerly the cloth sold by the Paisley manufacturers was wholly 
,: manufactured in the town. Nowa great part of the cloth is manufactured in 
England and France (which accounts for the great reduction of weavers), and 
finished and printed here for shawls and plaids, in which a most extensive trade 
| is carried on, greatly exceeding in value any former period. There are, besides 
several print and dye-works, iron and brass foundries, tanneries, breweries, 
distilleries, soap-works, timber yards, and extensive bleachfields, in and around 
the town. 
‘The port of Paisley is properly at Renfrew Ferry, 5 miles below the town, 
where the Cart joins the Clyde, but the Cart is navigable to Paisley for vessels 
of 80 tons. The Glasgow, Paisley, and Johnstone Canal passes the town over 
a,beautiful aqueduct bridge. Paisley is also a station on the Ayr and South- 
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Western Railways. The Cart, which passes through the town, is crossed by 
three stone bridges; and the railway viaduct, constructed near the county 
buildings, above the lower or Sneddon Bridge, is connected with an elegant x 
castellated mansion. ‘There is also a rail to Renfrew Ferry. Paisley was at 
one time insufficiently supplied with water, but the inconvenience was sur- 
mounted by the formation of a reservoir at Stanley, supplied from the Gleniffer 
Hills. A philosophical institution was instituted in Paisley so early as 1808, 
the hall of which is adorned with a splended bust, in marble, of Professor 
Wilson, executed by Fillans. Attached to this institution, besides an excellent 
library, is a valuable musewn, containing an excellent collection of mine :, 
and a complete set of renovated casts of the Elgin Marbles, presented to 
institution by Mr. Henning. There are also several libraries, and a total 

abstinence society, with in 1852, 5000 adult and 1000 juvenile members; ar 
branches of the Bank of Scotland, British Linen, Union, and Western b: 
The town is governed by a provost, four bailies, a treasurer, and ten ordi 
councillors. Corporation revenue in 1848-9, £3000. 
The pop. within the Parliamentary burgh in 1841 amounted to 48,416 
1851 to 47,951, being a decrease of 465. If the whole of the Abbey and To 
parishes are compared, their population in 1841 amounted to 60,487; in 16 
to 60,332, being a decrease of 155 persons. 
This decrease is certainly much smaller than any person acquainted with the 
state of Paisley during the last ten years could have anticipated. ‘The census 
of 1841 was taken about the period when the great distress of 1841-2 com- 
menced, and it is well known, that for a considerable time nearly one-third of 
the entire population was dependant on public charity. The depression con 
tinued so long, that many of the best artizans removed with their families to 
other places, in the hope of finding employment; and from 1843 to 1849, a lar 
extent of emigration took place to our Australian colonies and America, T. 
fact of a great reduction in the population having occurred between the ye 
1841 and 1847, may be proved by comparing the numbers of inhabited hc 
at these two periods. The census of 1841 showed 10,133 inhabited houses; in 
October, 1846, there were only 9694. The difference is 439, which may be 
held to represent as many families. If each of these contained the average 
number of persons, the decrease must have been 2060. As an additional " 
of how much Paisley had suffered between 1841 and 1847, it may be stated, 
that while in 1841 the population showed 34,806 natives of Renfrewshire, th 
census of 1851 gives only 52,620, being a decrease of 2186 persons. 
comparison is exclusive of public institutions. As the mortality of the 
was raised by the fever of 1847, and cholera in 1849, to the extent of - 
above the average, it appears that had the population been enumerated al 
three years earlier, the decrease would not have been less than 3500 perso 
These facts prove however, that since 1548 the town must have been improvi 
at a rapid rate, because there are now 625 more inhabited houses than th 
were in 1846. The population having rather decreased since 1841, while 
number of inhabited houses has increased by 186, the state of the town may be 
considered more satisfactory in a sanitary point of view, as there cannot now be 
so much overcrowding into small lodgings. ot 
; PD 
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Bui The following comparison of the results brought out in 1841 and 1851 may 
be interesting — 


‘ 1851, 1841. 
. Number of persons to each family WE. oy 4°7 


Total males esis ay me OPMOB oes SOROS 
Total females cree oe ha Cs eH e+ 
PROPORTIONS PER CENT. TO THE POPULATION, 
Scotch sks a5 Sse rc 87°15 per cent. 88°43 per cent. 
Trish we tay mas ans 11-34 * 10°58 9 
English Hae xs 5 ae ike ee Ook 
Colonial, Foreign, and Unknown O726: _ 5, oo8 ,, 
100 100 


_ The Scotch have decreased 1°28 per cent., while the Irish have increased 
0°76 per cent., the English 0°34 per cent., and other persons 0°15 per cent. 
The relative proportion of males and females has also been changed, as there 
are now 164 more males, and 638 fewer females than obtained in 1841.* 
_ The burgh returnsan M.P. Constituency in 1851-2, 1293. The celebrated 
Professor Wilson; the American ornithologist, Alexander Wilson ; and Robert 
hill, the poet, were natives of Paisley. 
_ About 3 miles 5. E. of Paisley is the interesting locality of Crookston Castle, 
hich has been represented as the place from which Queen Mary beheld the 
rout of her last army at Langside.t Not a vestige now remains of the stately 
yew tree, which grew on a small mound on F. side of the castle, under the shade 
of which Queen Mary and Darnley were accustomed to sit. About 2 miles 8. 
of Crookston Castle, stands the ancient tower of Stewart’s Raiss, once the 
property of a branch of the noble family of Darnley. In the neighbourhood of 
Paisley are several other old towers and antique structures; Stanley Castle, 
Cardonald, Blackhall House, Hawkhead House, &c. 
_ Mr. Lorimer thus speaks in the report to which we have already referred, 
as to the ecclesiastical statistics of the town. ‘“ The returns from the churches 
show, that the attendance in the various places of public worship on Sabbath, 
80th March, was as follows—forenoon 10,046, afternoon 12,406, and in the 
evening, 2406. One of the U. P. ministers did not make any return, but the 
- number of his congregation has been assumed. From the averages given by 
_ several of the ministers, as well as from having some knowledge personally of 
- the state of several of the congregations, I am inclined to estimate the average 
_ attendance in all the places of worship within the parliamentary burgh as not 
exceeding 14,000. One-fifth of the population is generally considered a fair 
allowance for those who must be necessarily absent. ‘That proportion, and the 
church going portion of the community, being deducted from the whole popu- 
lation, it follows that fully 24,000 persons are not in the habit of attending 
public worship. The church accommodation is believed to be sufficient for 
30,418 persons. 


 ® See Report by Mr. John Lorimer to the Provost of Paisley, 1851. 7 
+ See this controverted in Ramsay’s Descriptive Notices of Renfrewshire, and 
acknowledged by Sir Walter Scott in a note to the Abbot (edition 1831), vol. ii. p. 339, 
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Attendance in the various places of Public Worship on Sabbath, 30th March, 185]. 


Chareh 
Accommodation. Forenoon. Afternoon. 
Established Church a 10,500 He 2,278 as 2,882 
Free Church see au 5,596 3 3,095 “fe 3,489 
United Presbyterian aS 7,412 oan 2,764 rae 3,505 
Roman Catholic... rye 1,100 ade 273 =, 580 
Baptist ant ae 5210 379 445 
Reformed Presbyterian ae 900 330 390 
Evangelical Union wos 700 189 280 
Scottish Episcopalian we 350°... 183. 142 
Independent A 500i... TSyaeeee 168 
Wesleyan Methodists te 400 17 126 
Congregational fo oe 400 50 104 
Latter-day Saints ... ... 200 93 93 
Primitive Methodists ae 320 23 80 
Old Scotch ria sy 600 75 40 
New Jerusalem Church 180 40 53 
Unitarian Christian ta 150 20 29 
30,418 10,046 12,406” 


Fe 
The following returns have been made for the purposes of this work— Abbey 
church, which is collegiate, aggregate stipends, £768, 12s. 9d.; sit. 1158; a 
750; Sab. schs, in four schools connected with the congregation, 210. U: 
tnds. £1538, 18s.10d. High Kirk, stip. £300; sit. 1890; attend. on 3i 
March, 1851 — forenoon 474, afternoon 710; Sab. schs. 190. Laigh 
stip. 300; sit. 1550; attend. on 30th March, 1851—forenoon 573, afternoon 
679; Sab. schs. 203. Martyrs’ Kirk, sit.1194; attend. on 30th March, 1851, 
North ch. sit. about 1000; average attend. above fourteen years of age, fro 
1844 to 1849, about 200.* Gaelic Kirk, attend. 250; Sab.schs.18. Joh 
quoad sacra ch. attend. on 30th March, 1851—forenoon 701, afternoon 7. 
evening 373; Sab. schs.290. Elderslie ch. attend. 350; Sab. schs. 100. Ley 
ch. attend. 100; Sab. schs, 20.—There are seven Free chs. St. George’s F: 
ch, attend. 930, Free High ch. attend. 1200, Martyrs’ Free ch. attend —fo 
noon 250, afternoon 370, evening 500; Sab. schs.150, Middle Free ch.a 
480. South Free ch. attend. — forenoon 650, afternoon 750; Sab. schs. 
ch. 180; in all the schools 800, Gaelic Free ch. attend. about 400. Johnston 
Free ch. attend, 320; Sab, schs. 15(,——There are cight U. P. chs, Ab 
Close U, P. ch. sit. 1178; attend. on 30th March, 1851—forenoon 602, 3 
noon 764; Sab. schs. in all the schools, above 900. U.P. ch. Canal Street, 
sit. 1545; attend. on 30th March, 1852—forenoon 560, afternoon 682, Sab. 
schs. 222. Johnstone U. P. ch. (West), attend. on 30th March, 1851, 325 
Sab. schs. 131, Johnstone U. P. ch. (East), attend. 250; Sab. schs. 100,— 
Epis. ch, attend. 250; Sab, schs. 85. Cong. ch. attend. 250; Sab. schs. 10. 
Ref. P. 8. ch. attend. 400; Sab. schs. 200. ‘Bap. ch. Storey Street, attend, 
30th March, 1851, 160. Bap. ch, George Street, attend. on 30th March, 1 
—forenoon 170, afternoon 230, evening 360; Sab, schs. 40. Roman Cai 
ch. attend. 1586; Sab. schs. 160. There are ales some small congregation: : 
Unitarians, the Holy Apostolic ch., Primitive Methodists, &e. Pop. in 1841, 


* Parliamentary Paper, 7th May, 1850. = 
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60,487 3 in 1851, 60,332. In 1849 on p. r. 2383 ; ins. or fat. 69 ; orph. or des. 212, 
Assess. £28,621, 6s. 03d. Expended, £15,916, 15s.24d. In addition to this sum 
there was expended on poor-house buildings, £1745, 1s. 1d. As respects edu- 
eation, it appears from the report of the Presbytery to the General Assembly in 
1834, that there were then in the Abbey Parish thirty-two schools, attended 
by 2318 scholars, and in the town parishes thirty-three schools, attended by 2458 
scholars. Since the date of the return, considerable additions to the means 
of education have been’made. In 1851, Mr. Lorimer in his report writes— 
“The information brought out with reference to Sabbath and week-day schools 
will be valuable to those taking any interest in the education of the young. 
Although it was not imperative that any of these returns should be made, the 
school forms were all filled up, with a single exception, and they present a great 
yariety of interesting matter. The week-day scholars are returned by the 
achers at 4551, and the number actually in attendance at the time the census 
taken, is returned at 3629. The householders’ schedules return 4946 
dren at school, and 86 scholars receiving instruction at home. There is a 
‘epancy in the two statements, but perhaps some of those returned by the 
ents are Sabbath school children. The returns from Sabbath school teachers 
w 6784 on their books, and 5473 in attendance on 30th March ; but of these 
>: 79 children are returned as attending some week-day school. Taking the 
numbers returned by the teachers of week-day schools, and deducting from the 
number of Sabbath scholars those said to be attending week-day classes, there 
appear to be on the various school books 8756 children receiving cither 
ous or secular education, whereof 6523 were actually in attendance when 
returns were filled up. As the table of ages shows 10,980 persons from 5 
) years of age, there would seem to be from two to four thousand young 
le not receiving instruction in any school. These educational statistics 
id assume a still more serious aspect if examined more closely, as many of 
scholars must be adults, and a large proportion will be receiving instruction 
in the higher branches of education. This is quite evident from the fact, that 
only 3293 are returned as learning to read in the week-day schools.” 

_ Mr. Lorimer appends the following tables — 


Sabbath Schools 


Connect with Belonging fo In Attendane, 

" Established Church ... : ev oa 

‘ Free Church ae Bee eS se, . Sone re) 1898 

: United Presbyterian oon en ermal <1 6) oe 1701 

4 Reformed Presbyterian... « 247 a 221 
4 ' Roman Catholic ee eae Unknown 2. 123 

be Evangelical Union ... ane Ea ae TAD eet 8 102 

, Episcopalian le oe ener mares iil ins 68 
as Wesleyan Methodists aya? eens 90 <4 85 
GO PGGNG: reg See sae Sane 908 82 ag 52 
a, TELSUE] Set cea Re sae seen ia a 52 Bi 38 

f Primitive Methodists As ny 33 46 +8 26 
; New Jerusalem Church... ... a2 30 aah 25 

Not connected with any Church ... —... 6 eas 
“ Deaf and Dumb Se ee tee 10 
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Week-day Schools. } 
Schools. The Selecis. 

Established Church Schools 107: 
Partly Endowed, do. Adventure ... 79 
Grammar School and Town’s Schools 330 
Free Church Schools—partly Endowed 684 
Partly Endowed by Free Church and other | 135 

Dissenters and Adventure re ae 

Adventure Schools ... 1384 
Roman Catholic 518 
Episcopalian 33 
Charity School are uth 204 
Ragged or Industrial School 49 
4551 


PARISH OF PORT-GLASGOW*—A parish and seaport town in Renfrewshire, 
lying on the banks of the Clyde. The parish which extends about a mile e 
way, is bounded by Greenock on the west, and Kilmaleolm on the south an 
It was formerly a small barony called Newark, belonging to the pa 
of Kilmalcolm ; but the magistrates of Glasgow having, in the year 1668, fen 
a piece of ground to form a harbour for the accommodation of their ship 
and foreseeing that it would soon be a thriving place, got it erected in' 
separate parish in 1695. The town (3 m. E. of Greenock and 16 m. W.N. 
of Glasgow, and a station on the Glasgow and Paisley Railway) stands conti- 
guous to the Bay of Newark, at the eastern extremity of which is situated an 
old castle, reared by former proprietors of the name of Maxwell. If is a fine” 
ruin, in good preservation, and the situation is much admired for its command- 
ing view of the surrounding picturesque scenery, The town is protected to 
south by a range of high hills, with an extensive view of corresponding hil 
presenting itself to the north, and isso much overshaded, that the rays of 
sun do not reach it for nearly six weeks in winter. 


east. 


bellished with handsome villas. 
Port-Glasgow is neat and substantially bu 


* Presb. of Greenock —Synod of Glasgow and Ayr, Patron, Town Coun 


Glasgow. P. T. Port-Glasgow. 


ilt. It has a townhouse, s1 
mounted with an elegant spire, 150 feet high, which in the upper storey con’ 
a large and commodious reading room. There are public libraries; branches 
of the Royal Bank of Scotland and of the Union and Western Banks; two 
large harbours with good quays, and the largest graving dock in Scotland. 
Ship-building is extensively carried on; and here are important manufact 
of sail-cloth, coarse linens, and ropes, with some sugar refineries and flax 
It is the chief port on the Clyde for imports of North American timber. 

more than half the trade of the port is with British North America; al 
one-fourth with the West Indies; and the remainder with the United St 
the Mediterranean, and the East Indies, Customs revenue for 1850, £144 
Registered tonnage on Slst December 1850—sailing vessels under 50 to 
1801; above 50 tons, 11,228; steamers under 50 tons, 39; above 50 tons, ; 
Tonnage that entered and cleared coastwise (including their repeated voyages) 


The lower grounds are 


"March, 185 
1095 | 

70 

320 

607 


120 


1106 
6 
33 
185 
44 


3629 
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between 31st December, 1849, and 31st December 1850—sailing vessels, in- 
wards, 4490; outwards, 1470; steamers, 463. Tonnage that entered jana 
cleared from and to the colonies between 31st December, 1849, and 31st Decem- 
ber, 1850—inwards, British, 37,907 ; outwards, British, 23,616. Tonnage that 
entered and cleared from and to foreign ports, between 31st December, 1849, and 
31st December, 1850—inwards, British, 1953 ; foreign, 118 ; pntwande 10.965 
The town is governed by a provost, two bailies, and six councillors. Coe 
tion revenue for 1850-1, £2988. The burgh unites with Renfrew, Rutherglen 
Dumbarton, and Kilmarnock, in the election of an M. P. Constituency a 
1851-2, 186. Population of burgh in 1851, 6996; males, 3119; females, 3877; 
inhab. houses, 411; uninhab. ditto, 3; building, 1. ; i 

Par. ch. sit. 1200; stip. £280, with an allowance of £30 for house and gar- 
den. Chapel of Hase at Newark, attend. 480; Sab. schs.120. Free ch. attend. 
on 30th March 1851—forenoon 515, afternoon 508. U. P. ch. attend. on 
80th March 1851—forenoon 243, afternoon 265; Sab. schs. 144. R. Cath. 
ch. attend. about 400; Sab. schs. 250. Pop. of par. in 1841, 7007; in 1851 
7017; the return includes the jail, containing six persons in 1841, and =e 
in 1851. In 1849 on p. r. 361; cas. 158; ins. or fat. 7; orph. or des. 62. 
Assess. £1875; other sources, £30, Os. 9d.; total, £1905, Os. 9d. Expended, 
£1913, 17s. 11d. Par.schm. salary £20. Eight other schools, at three of which 
attend. in 1837, 294. 


PARISH OF RENFREW*—Lying for the most part on the left bank of the 
Clyde along with the rest of the shire, a portion lying on the opposite bank, 
contiguous to the counties of Dumbarton and Lanark, 5} m. long by 1} to 23 
broad, with an irregular outline and almost level surface, and a fertile alluvial 
soil. A portion of the parish is separated from the rest by the White Cart, and 
a canal which for a short way runs along its side. There are some estates with 
elegant mansions ; Blythswood House, where the united streams of the Carts 
and the Gryfe fall into the Clyde, Elderslie House, Jordanhill, Walkinshaw, 
&c., all of which, with their pleasure grounds and plantations, are highly orna- 
mental to the district. Coal has been wrought at Scotston and Jordanhill, on 
N. side of the Clyde. Area of par. 3776 acres, nearly all of which is cultivated. 
Assess. property in 1842-3, £14,992. Average rent of land, £2, 10s. to £2, 
16s, per ac. Nine heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. The burgh of Renfrewt 


* Presb. of Paisley — Synod of Glasgow and Ayr. Patron, Crown. Post Town, 
Renfrew. 

+ Renfrew and the adjacent territory, formed part of the estates that were granted 
by David I. to Walter, the first Steward ; and it thus became the burgh of a baron in 
place of being a royal burgh. After the accession of the Stuarts to the crown, the 
castle of Renfrew was committed to the charge of a constable, and in the reign of 
James IV. this office became hereditary in the family of Lord Ross of Hawkhead. 
But the chief historical incident connected with Renfrew, was the misfortune which 
in its neighbourhood befell Marjory Bruce, daughter of King Robert, and wife of 
Walter the Steward. It happened, while this lady was riding near her residence, she 
fell from her horse and was killed. Being pregnant at the time, the Cesarean opera- 
tion was resorted to, and executed with all but complete success, as the life of the 
child was saved; but the operator being unskilful, his instrument accidentally injured 
the eye, which ever after bore a mark, and induced the nickname of King Blearie, 
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lies on the left bank of the Clyde, 3 m. N. E. of Paisley, and 5m. W.N.W. 
of Glasgow. There is a single line of rails from Renfrew to the Glasgow, — 
Paisley, and Greenock Railway, the traffic on which is drawn by horses. 
The town is small, well lighted, and paved; has several friendly societies, 
and a total abstinence society, with in 1852, 50 adult and 200 juvenile mem- 
bers. The principal edifices are the parish church, town-hall, and jail. It was 
connected with the Clyde by a canal in 1786; and in 1835 a commodious quay 
was built on the river opposite the town. The inhabitants are chiefly employed 
in weaving silks and muslins for Glasgow manufacturers, and in a bleachfield, 
starch manufactory, distillery, and a considerable dairy establishment. Market 
on Saturday and three annual fairs. The town is governed by a council of 
twelve, who elect a provost and two bailies. Corporation revenue in 1850-1, 
£2541, 15s. 7d., derived from the ferry across the Clyde, salmon fishings, rents 
of land, feus, &c. The burgh unites with Port-Glasgow, Dumbarton, Ruther- 
glen, and Kilmarnock, in the election of an M.P. Constituency in 1851-2, 
107. Pop. of burgh in 1851, 2942; males, 1459; females, 1483 ; inhab. houses, 
319. 4 
Par. ch. sit. 750; glb. £54; stip. £332, 6s. 8d. Unap. tnds. £132, 15s. 4d. 
Free ch. attend. 650; Sab. schs. fully 200. Pop. of parish in 1841, 3079; in 
1851, 3898. In 1849 on p.r. 102; cas. 47; ins. or fat. 4; orph. or des. 10. 
Assess. £836, 14s. 1d.; other sources, £2, 1s. 6d.; tot. £838, 15s. 7d. Exp. £849, 
18s.44d. The educational statistics of the parish are thus noticed in Fullarton’s 
Gazetteer—“ Besides five private schools, there is a considerable seminary, 
which originated under the following circumstances—In 1888, soon after the 
death of Archibald Campbell, Esq. of Blythswood, Lord Lieutenant and Con- 
vener of Renfrewshire, a meeting of the nobility and gentry and other friends — 
of the deceased was held, at which it was resolved ‘to transmit to posterity 
some lasting mark of the high and grateful sense which the county at large en- 
tertained of the public services and private worth of Mr. Campbell.’ Sub- 
scriptions were entered into, and a committee was appointed for the purpose of 
carrying this resolution into effect. The committee having determined that the 
monument should be a building, combining some institution of public utility with — 
the preservation of Mr. Campbell’s memory, they entered into an agreement 
with the town-council of Renfrew, by which an institution for the education of 
youth was to be erected out of the money subscribed, and the council, besides 
giving a site, were to endow and support the institution. A handsome edifice, 
called ‘The Blythswood Testimonial,’ was accordingly finished in 1842. It 
stands on the west of the burgh, near the domains of the estimable gentleman 
of whom it forms so appropriate a memorial. This seminary may be considered 
as coming in the place of the parochial or grammar school, for which provision 
was made by a charter of James VI. in 1614.” In 1837, 297 attended the 
above five schools. ¥ 
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when he came to be Robert II. This melancholy occurrence took place in 1316, and 
the royal lady was buried in the monastery of Paisley. A rude stone cross was 
erected on the spot where the accident occurred, and existed till the year 1779. os 
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ROSS AND CROMARTY SHIRES. 


e GENERAL DESCRIPTION.* 


Ross AnD CRoMARTY Surres form a maritime district of great extent, 


_ the most extensive county indeed in Scotland, and second only to York- 


shire as regards Great Britain, comprising the districts of Easter and 
Wester Ross, Ardmeanach or the Black Isle, and the island of Lewis, &e. 
The county of Cromarty is comparatively small. It is divided into ten 
portions, which are whimsically inserted into various parts of the larger 
county of Ross, like fragments of a more ancient rock in some newer 
geological formation. One of these parts is the original county of Cro- 
marty, so called from Cromba, that is, crooked bay, from the windings of 
its shores, consisting of that portion which lies in the peninsula to the 
south of the Cromarty Frith, and which surrounds “the county town. 
This part rises like a huge lump to a height of 470 feet above the level 
of the sea, which washes the base of its cliffs. As a county it was very 
ineonsiderable both in extent and in value; but by the straggling addi- 


_ tions which were made to it towards the end of the seventeenth century, 


it was increased to fifteen times its former extent. This strange arrange- 
ment of territory was produced by the influence of that great and power- 
ful proprietor, George, Viscount Tarbat, afterwards Karl of Cromarty, 
who wishing to have all his various lands included in one shire, got them 
annexed to his own county in 1685 and 1698. But these were not all, 
nor the most extraordinary annexations which he accomplished. For, as 
a part of the county of Cromarty, we are compelled to notice Royston 
or Caroline Park, locally situated within the county of Edinburgh, and 


* Ross-sH1re.— The Sheriff Court is held at Tain every Wednesday and at Ding- 
wall every Friday during Session; the Small Debt Court at Tain every Wednesday, 
and at Dingwall every Friday (except during the vacation). The Sheriff Ordinary 
Court is held at Stornoway every Tuesday, and Small Debt Court every alternate 
Tuesday during Session. Places and times of meeting in the courts under the Small 
Debt Act—Invergordon and Fortrose quarterly, in January, April, July, and Octo- 
ber; Kincardine and Jeantown, half-yearly, in April and October. 

Cromarty—The Sheriff Court for the County is held at Cromarty on the last 
Friday of each month during Session. Quarter Sessions and Commissary Court only 
when specially called. Tlie Sheriff Small Debt Court is held on the last Friday of 


each month. The Justice of Peace Court is held on the first Monday of every month. 
3 I 
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but a couple of miles from the Scottish capital. By the addition of all 


these portions which we have enumerated, the extent of Cromarty is cal- 
culated to be equal to an area of 345 square miles, or about 220,800 im- 
perial acres. It contains only one entire parish, that of Cromarty, the 
other parts of it being parochially connected with parishes belonging to 
Ross-shire. The united shires lie between 57° 8’ and 58° 10’ N. lat., and 
between 4° and 5° 46’ W. long. The breadth from Tarbet Ness to the 
extreme W. coast, N. of Gairloch, is about 85 miles. The area is 
estimated at 2953 square miles, of which 560 are in the Hebrides, 344 
belong to Cromarty, and 94 to Nairn. According to another estimate, 
the mainland comprises 2774 square miles or 1,775,830 acres, of which 
301,000 are arable, 545,000 in pasture, and 929,830 waste. The united 
shires are bounded by Sutherlandshire and Dornoch Frith on N., by 


Inverness-shire and the Beauly and Moray Friths on 8., by the Moray 


Frith on E., and by the Atlantic Ocean, in which are situated the islands 
attached to Ross, on W. The whole of this extensive territory, except a 
portion on the E. side, called Easter Ross, is mountainous, wild, and 
pastoral, there being numerous glens and straths, but scarcely any thing 
that can be called a valley. The mountains are for the most part in 
groups, and some are detached, many of them reaching a considerable 
elevation, although their heights have not been ascertained. Ben-Wyvis 
is estimated the highest, and rises about 2720 feet above the level of the 
sea. Almost the whole of the west coast abounds in magnificent moun- 
tain scenery, and the interior is in general picturesque. The eastern part 
of the county is pleasing in its aspect, and possesses all the attributes of 
a rich champaign country. The contrast betwixt the mountainous dis- 
trict of Wester Ross, and the soft woodland and agricultural division of 
Easter Ross is exceedingly striking. The coast on E. side, between 
Rosemarkie and Cromarty, is bold and rocky, abounding with romantic 
views, soaring elevations, and frightful precipices, along which the 
ivy creeps in rugged cliffs, where hawks and wild pigeons nestle, and 


“ Low brow’d rocks hang nodding o’er the deep.” 


On E. coast, Cromarty Frith shoots inland from that of Moray, through 
the narrow strait produced by those grand and picturesque headlands, called 
the Sutors of Cromarty, and expands into a still and landlocked basin, 
capable of holding the whole navy of Great Britain. The continuity of 
outline of the W. coast is interrupted, by many bays and sea lochs, which 
afford numerous havens of shelter. From N. to 8. there are Loch Enard, 
Loch Broom, Little Loch Broom, Loch Greinord, Loch Ewe, Gairloch, 
Loch Torridon, Loch Keeshorn, Loch Carron, and Loch Alsh, with its 
southerly arm Loch Duich. The county has a great number of lakes of 
fresh-water in the interior, but none of them are large or worthy of 
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notice, except Loch Maree near the west coast, The principal rivers on 
‘the east side of Ross-shire are the Conan, which flows into the Cromarty 
‘Frith, and the Oikell and the Carron, flowing into the Dornoch Frith. 
‘The largest river on the west coast is the Rive: which has a short course 
from Loch Maree. The Conan and its principal branch the Raney or 
‘Blackwater, form some falls of considerable height and beauty. The 
scenery on the river Conan and some of its tr ibutaries is beautiful and 
‘interesting. The Falls of Rogie are by many considered as inferior only 
to those of Foyers and Messe We may indeed affirm, that most of the 
valleys or river courses in the united counties are more or less worth 
ea for the wild, the romantic, or the retired pastoral scenes which 
_ they contain. The waterfall of Glomach, in the parish of Kintail, is one 
of the highest and finest in the kingdom, Often the wildness of the 
“steep and rugged rocks, the gloomy horror of the cliffs and caverns, 
‘inaccessible by mortal tread, and where the genial rays of the sun never 
“yet penetrated ; the waterfalls, which are heard pouring down in different 
parts of the precipice, sounding variously in proportion to their dis- 
‘tanee; the hoarse and hollow murmuring of the rivers running at the 
depth of sometimes 130 feet below the surface of the earth; the fine 
“groves of pines, which majestically climb the sides of the beautiful emi- 
‘nences that rise immediately from the brink of the chasm — all these 
“objects cannot be contemplated without exciting emotions of admiration. 
The mountains are all of the primitive formation, the secondary strata 
being found reclining on it on both sides of the island. The granitic 
“series present extremely abrupt sections towards Moray Frith, and there 
we also find the older and other sandstones, with argillaceous formations, 
abounding in animal remains with plates resembling those of the tortoise, 
pieces of rough skin like that of the shark, the seales and bones of fish, 
and in a ridge of bituminous shale near the Cromarty rocks, the scene of 
‘some of those descriptions by which Mr. Hugh Miller laid the foundations 
of his fame, we find fragments resembling the trionyx of the Caithness 
schist, ammonites, belemnites, pieces of wood, and a thick fleshy looking 
leaf resembling that of the aloe. The mineralogical catalogue is large. 
‘Limestone and primitive limestone of the character of marble are very com- 
“monly to be met with. Ironstone is disseminated in great abundance. A 

_ copper mine at Keeshorn, in the northern district of the parish of Apple- 
cross, was considered by Williams as equally rich with any mine of the 
"same metal to be found in Great Britain. On the farm of Scorraig, on the 
Dundonnell estate, there is a prodigious quantity of bog iron ore, which 
gives a strong and harsh chalybeate taste to all the springs of the neigh- 
bourhood. ‘There are various mineral springs in the united shires of 
“Ross and Cromarty, but those which have attained the greatest cele- 
brity, ave the two wells of Strathpeffer, which haye now for many years 
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attracted numerous visitors to their neighbourhood in search of health 
and recreation. From the great extent and immense variety of clevati 
and of surface of Ross and Cromarty, it naturally contains by much 
greater part if not nearly all the plants to be found in the Flora Seo’ 
and in the same way, speaking generally, almost all the animals to 
found in the zoology of Seotland haye been discovered to belong to 
The golden eagle and the osprey are both common, as well as all 
other birds of prey. Waterfowls of every species abound on the coast 
and the Frith of Cromarty is especially remarkable for the number 
variety of seafowl which may be obtained by the skilful sportsman. — 
seyere winters it frequently happens that many wild swans are shot the: 
The list of fishes, both marine and fresh-water, is very ample. Salmon 
especially abundant, particularly in the Ewe Water; and the trouts 
Loch Luichart and many other lakes are far-famed. The pearl mus 
Mya margaritifera, is found in the stream of the river Conan, and 
quently affords pearls of remarkable beauty. The climate like the sur 
of the country is remarkably unequal; the same day is often diversi 
by the appearance of all the different seasons ; and though occasionally 
there may be some tracts of dry weather, yet at no period can two suec- 
cessive days be wholly depended upon. Indeed, the season may be con= 
sidered as always wet. Everything almost is reckoned a sign of ra 
If there be a cold or a hot day, we shall soon have rain; if a crow beg 
to chatter, she is calling for rain; if the Clouds be heavy, or if there be 
mist upon the tops of the hills, we shall see rain. In a word, a high 
lander may make any thing a sign of rain ; there is no danger he shall 
in his prognostication. Mean annual temperature, 46°. 

The proportion of this large county capable of cultivation is comp: 
tively small. The arable lands extend along the E. coast, and are fo 
in patches here and there on the W. There is in Easter Ross a conside 
able quantity of clayey loam, and of light sandy soil. ‘The soil of 
Black Isle is yery various. Much of it is poor, The cultivated portio 
consists principally of clayey loam, good black mould, and sandy loam 
In Strathpefier and the country round Dingwall, the soil is clayey ; but 
with these exceptions, the rest of the county is wild, dreary, rugged, 
and mountainous, interspersed with lakes and narrow glens, that afford 
pasture for sheep and black cattle. Ross-shire may now compete y 
any part of Scotland as to its farming. At the commencement of 
present century, from the difficulty of conveyance for exportation, culti- 

vation was almost entirely confined to narrow strips of land, situate : 
along the sea coast, and in the immediate neighbourhood of the fe 
seaport towns, and even there was not brought to that state of perfect: 
which since the introduction of implements of a less defective deseripti 
than those formerly used, it has of late years attained. “TIT suecee 
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‘to 2 farm in this county about thirty years ago (says Major Gilchrist), 
where the working strength consisted of sixteen oven and twenty-four 
all horses called garrons ; that farm is now laboured by three pair of 
horses.” “ The total amount of wheat then raised in the county (Ross 
and Cromarty) was not equal to what is now produced on many single 
arms. It was not until 1813 that the first barley mill, north of the 
Cromarty Frith, was erected ; and in 1821 the first flour mill (at Drum- 
ond, on the estate of Fowles), by the same individual. To such an 
extent, however, has cultivation of late years been carried, that the 
owth of wheat alone is now (1828) estimated at 20,000 quarters an- 
nually, and the exportation of grain to London, Leith, Liverpool, &e., 
wing the last year, amounted to upwards of 10,000 quarters, besides 
e supply of the extensive and populous pastoral districts of the county, 
1 the towns of Dingwall, Tain, Inverness, &c., to which places I am 
credibly informed, upwards of 10,000 bolls of flour are now annually sent 
for the consumption of the inhabitants. Among other exports may like- 
nse: be mentioned the produce of various extensive distilleries, situated 
n different parts of the county, and a considerable quantity of salted 
pork, bacon, &e., from the ports of Cromarty and Invergordon. I under- 
d, that in the year 1819, the sum estimated to have been expended 
‘the purchase of the latter commodity, amounted to about £30,000. 
ideed, a marked improvement in domestic animals of every description 
as taken place in the northern counties, since the improved communica- 
tion with the south. I need hardly allude to the introduction of Cheviot 
p—to the pains taken in improving the breed of cattle, by the im- 
portation of the most improved sorts from the West Highlands, and of 
‘cows from Ayrshire. Considerable attention has been recently paid to the 
breed of horses, both for the purposes of agriculture and draught, and in 
‘ ome instances those of the finest description have been successfully reared. 
Nor has the breed of pigs been neglected, several valuable species, both 
pure and crosses, having been introduced. In short, a general spirit of ap- 
proximating these counties, in so far as the soil and climate will permit, 
to the more advanced counties in the $., seems everywhere to prevail.” * 
Estates for the most part very large, but there are several that are not of 
much value. Farms of all sizes; but the number of small occupancies, T 


4 


_ # Parliamentary Paper, No. 175, Sess. 1828, p. 60. 

_ + In the poorer districts, and especially on the west coasts and in Lewis, where the 
_ farmers hold only a few acres of arable land, they raise oats, bear or bigg, and pota- 
toes; and in many places where grazings are attached, they rear a great many cattle 
and horses of the highland breed, both of which are often very much stinted in their 
growth, for want of sufficient food in severe winters. These tenants occupy the 
straths or valleys between the mountains, and along the banks of the rivers, which in 
‘some places are so thickly tenanted, that there is a family for every Scotch acre of 
‘arable land. They frequently cultivate the ground with a crooked spade (caschrom) 
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though still very considerable, is much diminished. The native breed of 
cattle is hardy, compact, and well suited to the country; but in the wes. 
tern parts of the county, the Skye and Argyleshire breeds, or one closely 
allied to them, is most prevalent. Cattle formerly much more abundant 
than at present. Sheep farming has, for many years past, engrossed al. 


besides a decrease in the number, it is also said that the breed of cattle 
has deteriorated. The houses of the principal farmers are neat and com- 
modious, and of late years a very great improvement has been yisible 

the cottages of the peasantry. The improvement of the roads in th 
county has advanced with rapid strides.* The introduction of ste 
navigation did much to improve Ross and Cromarty, not only by mak 
them more easily accessible, but by the opening which it has created 
the export of cattle and sheep to London. The change in this resp 


instead of a plough. The mode of ploughing which was formerly general over t 
whole country, and which is still practised by the smaller tenants, deserves to be1 
ticed. “ The plough is extremely rude. It was drawn by four horses abreast. 
tween the plough and the horses was a long apparatus of twisted birch twigs, by 
which they were united. The halters were fixed in four holes, made in a Piece : 
wood about 6 feet long, which was held by the driver, who was thus enabled to pull 
all the horses at once, and encourage them to move forward, by occasionally applying 
his stick to their noses. He walked backwards with his face towards the ploughm 
and directed the breadth of the furrow slice. A man attended, whose office 
keep the plough in the ground, by pressing on the end of the beam with his whol 
weight. A fourth followed with a crooked spade, with which he turned over 
parts of the ground as the plough had missed, and he also turned over such slices 
had fallen back, The seed was scattered in great profusion, and slightly covered by 
means of harrows with wooden teeth. There are many of. the country people who 
still disapprove of harrows with iron teeth, because they tear up the roots of the grass. 
(This is no longer the ease), Mr, Downie was the first person who introduced an im 
proved plough, worked by a pair of horses without a driver. This was done only 
about 1790, and caused great astonishment among the natives.” (Mackenzie's = 
vey, p. 249.) The smaller tenants uniformly possess a considerable extent of grazing 
ground, which is commonly contiguous to, but sometimes at a considerable distance 
from their arable possession. Their huts are, for the most part, wretched; few 
them have either chimneys or windows; they prefer living in the midst of smo! 
and filth; and in winter the cattle are generally housed under the same roof with 
the family. Except for a few months, when sowing or reaping their crops, preparing 
and saving their fuel, &o., the greater part of their time is spent in the pursuit of 
game, in fishing, or in idleness. »—See M'Culloch's British Empire, p. 302. 
* The chief are, a line northward from Inverness, through the Black Isle and Easter 
Ross by way of Cromarty; a line northward from Beauly through Wester Ross, 
Fearndonald, and the western part of Eastern Ross to the Dornoch Frith opposite 
Criech, by way of Dingwall and Allness; connecting lines between these, forming 
a sweep by way of Tain; a line westward up Strath-Oikell, and ramified toward — 
Assynt in Sutherland and Ultaposk a line north-westward from Dingwall or Strath- 
peffer to Ullapool; a line westward along a chain of straths somewhat akin in — 
character to that of the Glenmore-nan-Albin, from Strathpeffer to a point in = 
west, whence lines diverge to Gairloch, Loch Torridon, and Loch Carron, and ie 
connecting Glenshiel and the country around Lochs Alsh and Duich with the great 
glen of Inverness-shire. 
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“may be readily conceived, when we consider the immense land journey 
which the animals had to undergo before they could be brought to the 
London market. They were driven off in a lean state, and were fed in 
‘southern pastures before they could there be produced. Now, a Ross- 
shire farmer has it in his power to send them direct to the London mar- 
ket, so fed as to be in a condition for immediate slaughter; and thus he 
is placed on an equality, with regard to expense of transport, with any 
‘English farmer who may not be 50 or 60 miles from London. The 
‘effect of this in raising the value of property in Ross and other northern 
counties may easily be imagined. The yalued rent of Ross-shire in 1674 
was £75,043 Scots; of Cromartyshire, £12,897 Scots. Assessed property 
in Ross and Cromarty in 1815, £121,557 ; in 1842-3, £140,688. Rental 
per acre— Cromarty, in 1810-11, 1s, 4d.; Ross and Isles, 1s. 1d. Gross 
rental of Ross and Cromarty in 1842-3, £126, 681, 

_ Average of fiar prices from 1844 to 1850 inclusive—wheat Ist, 45s. 
1144., wheat 2nd, 42s. 6,4,d., barley, 26s. 114d., bear or bigg, 25s. 03d., 
oats Ist, 22s. 1?d., oats 2nd, 22s. 0;d., pease and beans, 33s. 10id., 
‘oatmeal, 16s, 8d., elev meal, 13s. 2fd. 

Manufactures of any kind are very inconsiderable ; but the fisheries are 
‘important. Eyery kind of fish that frequents the northern seas may be 
iken on the coasts of Ross and Cromarty, particularly on those of the 
island of Lewis. The broad bay flounder of Stornoway is the finest in 
‘the world. The saithe is much more delicate than the whiting. The 
ee is remarkably good, In Lewis, in the parish of Lochs alone, 
above 100,000 lobsters are sent annually to the London market. Whales, 
porpoises, and grampuses, are often driven on shore in Lewis, in numbers 
amounting to 150 or more, and varying from 5 to 30 feet in length. In 
1844 there were no less than 30,1914 barrels of herrings cured, employ- 
: ing 2127 boats, manned by 9178 men and boys, and employing 18,115 
hands in all in the shape of gutters, coopers, curers, labourers, &e. 

The wages of farm-servants are about £7 or £8 in money, 7 bolls of 
meal, a quarter of an acre of potatoes, and a free house and garden, 
yearly. Occasional labourers, 7s, 6d. a week. 

_ The ordinary food of the peasantry, especially in W., are potatoes and 

herrings twice a day, and oatmeal gruel for supper. In East Ross and the 

adjacent districts, broth and mutton are occasionally substituted for herrings. 
The pop. of Ross and Cromarty in 1801, 56,318; in 1851, 82,625— 
‘males, 38,751; females, 43,874; inhab. houses, 15,526 ; uninhab. houses, 

323; building, 133. 

In 1849 on poor roll,.3850; cas. 383; ins. or fat. 106; orph. or des. 
Ti. Money received, £14,064, 2s. 104d. Relief of poor on roll, 
£10,697, 16s. 10d.; cas. £432, 12s. 34d.; med. relief, £789, 7s. 6d.; 
expenses, £1823, 10s. 6d.; total, £15,743, 7s. 1jd. 


= 
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In the table of criminal offenders for 1849, reported by the Lor 
Advocate for Scotland, there were thirty-four offenders, of whom e 
could neither read nor write, and sixteen could only read, or read an 
write imperfectly. The assessment for rogue-money for Cromarty 
3d. per pound. : 

The county is subdivided into thirty-three parishes ; and in 1 
there were ninety-three parish schools, attended by 1602 scholars, 
seventy-five private schools, attended by 4594 scholars. 

Cromarty is the county town; and the royal burgh of Dingwall, w 
had been by the Reform Act appointed the returning burgh of the s 
was by an Act passed on 10th of August, 1843, appointed to be in 
time thereafter the head burgh of the county of Ross, and of those p 
of the counties of Cromarty and Nairn, locally situated in the count 
Ross. The burghs of Cromarty, Dingwall, and Tain, along with Dorn 
Wick, and Kirkwall, return an M. P. Fortrose and Rosemarkie, 
small adjacent towns included in one burgh, return a member along ¥ 
Inverness, Nairn, and Forres. Besides these burghs, the united eo 
has several villages or small towns in it, such as Contin, Shildag, Domi 
Plocktown, Rosemarkie, Poolewe, and Ullapool, which last has 500 
600 inhabitants. Stornoway in Lewis is a thriving burgh of barony, 
some good streets of houses, and a considerable quantity of shi 
and, with its suburbs and environs, contains above 3000 inhabitants 
Sheriff and commissary courts, bailie, excise, and justice of peace cou 
are regularly held in it. The principal mansions are— Castle Braha 
Tulloch Castle; Mountgerald ; Fowlis Castle ; Balcony ; Novar House ; In 
vergordon Castle; Fairburn; Kileoy Castle; Belmaduthy and Foreho 
Gairloch Castle; Coul; Scatwell; Balnagowan Castle; Geanies io 
Redeastle ; evineien Hoste ot Stornoway Castle. 


seas chiefly of Druidical rile and Pictish, or as they are a 
called, Danish forts or buildings, termed Duns ; and of the castles of 
ancient chieftains. ‘There are also many curious caves, both on the east 
and ihe coasts of Ross and poe! but ie most remarkable is 


formations to the famous eave in Skye. 
The county returns an M. P. Constituency i in 1851-2, 825. 
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supposed to be about 20 miles long with an average breadth of 5. The higher 
s of parish consist of straths and glens, with wild and uncultivated hills. 
beautiful fresh-water lochs, viz., Loch Moir and Loch Glass. There is a 
rich ore of iron about 5 miles from the Frith. The lower grounds are arable. 

sessed property in 1515, £4277; in 1842-3, £4280, &s. Two heritors of 


Loch Glass, at the base of Ben-Wyyis, Mr. Matheson, M. P., ‘* has erected 
castellated mansion, and all around it planted out grounds with forest 
raised fences of imperishable granite, and brought into culture thousands 
‘es, all till lately mere marsh and moor, and extending to 600 feet above 


Pop. in 1841, 1269; in 1851, 1240; decrease attributed to enlargement 
all farms. In 1849 on p.r.83; cas. 8; ins. or fat.2. Assess, £304, 8s. 64d.; 
sources, £9, 10s. 7d.; total, £313,19s. 14d. Relief of poor on r. £261, 
8d.; cas. £11, 12s. 6d.; med. r. £12, 8s. O3d.; exp. £29, 9s. 7}4.; total, 
£315, 1s. 5d. Par. schm. salary £28; attend. in 1837, 67. Assembly’s school, 
end. 50. ‘Two Society’s schools, attend. 87. A fourth school, attend. 32. 


‘PARISH OF APPLECROSS§—<A very extensive maritime parish, comprising 

¢ part of the peninsula between lochs Torriden and Carron, at least 20 
iles long and as many broad, with a mountainous and wild surface, and a few 
ile bottoms among the hills, intersected by many arms of the sea. The dis- 
ct from Loch Torridon to Loch Keeshorn contains one of the largest and best 
acterized masses of the red sandstone on the W. coast. The various forma- 
ons are well seen in a road, which, ascending by traverses often cut out of the 


- * Presb. of Dingwall—Synod of Ross. Patron, Marchioness of Stafford. P. T. 


Iness. 

+ Anderson's Highland Guide, 34 edit. p. 354. 

; Miss Spence, while residing at the manse of Allness, thus describes the effect of 
_ twilight—* You can imagine nothing half so beautiful as the summer evenings in Scot- 
} land. The dark curtain of night is scarcely spread in this northern hemisphere, before 


_ — Jocund day 
Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain’s top. 


The firmament retains a glow of light, often brilliantly heightened by the aurora 

boreulis—hore called the merry dancers—which has a grand effect: and when the 

softer shades of evening prevail, and throw into partial gloom the sleeping landscape, 

it is even at midnight, during the months of May, June, and July, only like our 
evening twilight, when every object is indistinctly visible, The grandeur of the moun- 
tains, the pellucid tranquillity of the rivers, and the deep gloom of the dark fir woods, 
altogether form a scene no person who has yet beheld it can picture.” 

§ Presb. of Lochearron—Synod of Glenelg. Patron, Crown. P. 'T. Lochearron. 
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solid rock, passes from Loch Keeshorn oyer the mountains. * In a limestone h 
about a mile from the shore of Loch Keeshorn, Williams, in his “ Mineral Ki 
dom,” mentions an irregular yertical vein, containing some of the best copper 
ore he ever saw. The ore was of a reddish-grey colour, uncommonly ponderous, 
and as sonorous as the melted metal. Iron ores occur in veins in the same 
hill.t The rivers of Appleeross, Torridon, Balgie, &c., though small, are ye 

rapid, and contain trout and salmon. Only about 2000 acres of the area of t 
parish are under cultivation, and 300 square miles are estimated to be unfit” 
culture. There are some few natural woods of fir, &e. Assessed property 
1815, £3050; in 1842-8, £2487, 11s. 4d. Two heritors of £100 Scots vali 
rent. “The house of Applecross is a fine old and high chateau, and the p 
about it not only bears good corn crops, and some magnificent trees and youn 7 
plantations, but in the garden the finest dahlias, fuschias, geraniums, a 
hyderanges flower, and are left in the open ground all the year over; 
at the same time in the higher grounds the vegetation is quite arctic, an 
species few, and even the hardy juniper becomes a short prostrate plan 
stead of an upright bush. In the low strath the air feels always mild th 
moist; the light in some places is so subdued, that the bat flies about at noon- 
day ; but nothing can surpass the beauty of the tints on the adjoining h 
slopes, or the grandeur and yaricty of the sea coast views, especially of the 
mountains in the Isle of Skye.”{ Par. ch. sit. 600; glb. £9, 10s. to £11; stip. 
£158, 6s. 5d. There isa Parliamentary ch. at Shieldag, a small fishing village, 
Applecross Free ch. attend. 300; Sab. schs. 30. Shieldag Free ch, (worship- 
ping in the open fields) attend. varying from 600 to 1200. Pop. in 1841, 2861; 
in 1851, 2709. In 1836 there were about 30 on p. r., “ getting from 5s. to 7s. 
a-year each.”§ In 1849 on p. r. 64; cas, 13; ins. or fat.5. Money reed. £207, 
4s. 03d. Relief of poor on r. £175, 10s. 11d.; cas, £16, 18s, 4d.; med. r, £3; 
exp. £6, 13s. 33d. ; tot. £202, 2s, 63d. Par. schm. salary £27, 16s.; atten 
1837, 58. Two Assembly schools, attend. 91, A school at Keeshorn, attend. 40 
and a school at Badanvougie. 


PARISH OF AVOCH||—TIn that part of Ross-shire, called the “ Black Isle” 
or “ Edderdail” (the land between the two seas, or the Cromarty and Moray 
Friths), consisting chiefly of two great ridges parallel to one another, and 
running nearly from S.W. to N.E., including the N. slope of the “ Maolbuy” 
(or Yellow Hill}, which rises to the height of between 600 and 700 feet, 
which, though now enclosed and extensively planted, was, till of late y 
a bleak undivided commonty. The par. is 4 m. long by 24 broad, the M : 
Frith being here about 4 m. broad. Along the coast, from the E. boundary 
to the vill. of Avoch, there is a steep romantic ridge of conglomerate, cov! 
with wood, and the Tichest and choicest collection of native plants.” ‘The 


* Geol, Trans., N. §., vol. iii. + Nichol’s Geology, p. 21k 
t Anderson's Guide, p. 481. - 
§ New Stat. Ac., “ Ross and Cromarty,” p. 105. 
| Presb. of Chanonry—Synod of Ross. Patron, Sir J. J. R. Mackenzie, Bart, 
P.T, Fortrose. ” 
{ “ Between Avoch and Fortrose a broad green sward formerly extended along the 
sea beach, and was continued to the Ness of Chanonry, on which the burghers used — 
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Burn of Avoch is a romantic little stream, and there was a fresh-water loch 
called Seadden’s Loch, now drained, Assessed property in 1815, £4144; ia 

842-3, £3653, 2s.10d. Three heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. Avoch 
only a little fishing village. Nearest market town Fortrose, 2 miles distant. 
: he mansion houses and grounds of Rosehaugh, about 2 miles from the sea 
(Lady Mackenzie), and of Avoch (A. G. Mackenzie, Esq.), are in this parish 
Par. ch. sit. 650; glib. £6; stip. in 1837—meal, 128 b. £105 ; barley, 128 b. 
86, 2s. 10d.; money, £8, 6s. 8d. ; total, £249, 9s. 6d. Unap. tnds. £74, 18s. 5d. 
ech. attend. on 30th March, 1851, forenoon, 296; afternoon, 256; Sab. schs. 
10.* Pop. in 1841, 1931; in 1851, 2029. In 1849 on p. r. 119; cas. 17; 
or fat. 1; orph.ordes. 5, Assessed, £501, 2s. 6d. Relief of poor on r. 
3, 3s. 2d. ; cas. £12, 8s.; med. r.£15; exp. £77, 7s. 3d.; tot. £497, 18s, 5d. 
. schm. salary £60; attend. in 1837, 60. Private school at Milltown, attend. 
Two or three other schools, total attend. from 200 to 250. 


PARISH OF BARVAS+—Jn the island of Lewis,t one of the Hebrides, 
occupying the whole N. half of the island, 22 m. long by 7 broad, and bounded 


to play at bowls and golf, and along which the great Sir George Mackenzie, Lord 
Advocate to Charles II., and author of some of our best Scottish statutes, used to ride 
h a large escort when on his way to court or parliament, It abounded with the 
le white Burnet rose (Rosa spinosissima), and hence the name of the estate, ‘ Vailis 
rum, or Rosehaugh.’ ”— Anderson's Guide, p. 444. 
Tn existence more than forty years, and the first school in the shire. It was 
wm opposed when commenced.” —Note by Clergyman. 
+ Presb. of Lewis—Synod of Glenelg. Patron, Crown. P.T. Stornoway. 
Lewis is the most northerly and largest island of the Outer Hebrides off the W. 
coast of Scotland, between lat. 57° 40’ and 58° 32’ N., and long. 6° and 7° W., separated 
from the mainland by the Minch, a sea 30 miles across. Length N. to S. 60 miles, 
atest breadth 30 miles. It contains about 400,000 imperial acres, of which about 
(0,000 are arable, all being the property of Sir James Matheson ; had a population in 
1851 of 19,694, and an annual yalue of real property in 1843 of £10,110. There are 2628 
amilies of crofters, whose agregate rent is £6584, giving an average rent for each of 
12s.2d. The island came into the possession of the present proprietor in 1844, and 
t year he began very extensive and carefully planned improvements, by draining, 
ching, fencing, and road-making. Between 1845 and 1850, he expended on work 
executed by the inhabitants £101,875, besides gratuities to the amount of £5892 for 
ucation and charity, being £67,930 (exclusive of the cost of management) more than 
e whole revenue derived from the property in those years, deducting taxes and 
public burdens. “Here then,” says a report, “was an experiment, on a great scale, 
to determine whether capital could be advantageously applied to the improvement 
f'such property, and at the same time to the advancement of the condition of its in- 
abitants, by giving them employment, promoting education, establishing a weekly 
intercourse with the great marts of commerce and civilization in the south, and by 
_ other measures calculated to increase traffic, improve husbandry, and promote general 
advancement. The experiment had been in progress for six years; 1368 acres of waste 
_ land had been reclaimed at a cost of above £20,000, a great part of which had been 
added to the crofts; a considerable amount had been applied to the improvement of 
the lands previously ocoupied by the small tenants; eflicient hired imstructors had 
been employed to guide their operations; and it was to be expected that the effects 
“would be perceptible in the more prosperous state of the population, when compared 
“with the inhabitants of neighbouring properties on which the proprietors had not the 
means of expending any considerable amount of capital. But no such superiority was 
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on land side by Stornoway. It is a poor desolate region, with a bold 1 
coast, along which is the only arable land. Gneiss is the prevailing roe 
much of the surface is covered with peat and the remains of ancient forest 
Principal river, Barvas. Assessed property in 1842-3, £1941, 17s. 7d. Pa 
ch. sit. 300; glb. £16; stip. £158, 6s. 8d.; attend. 25; Sab. schs. 12. T 
isa Parliamentary ch. at Cross. Free ch. attend. 800; Sab. schs. 240. — 
in 1841, 3850; in 1851, 4189. In 1849 on p.r. 76; cas. 10; ins. or fai 
Assess, £137, 12s. 53d. Relief of poor on r. £175, 10s. 5d.; cas. £3, 1s. 5d. 
med. r, £24, 16s. 1ld.; exp, £24, 15s. 5d.; total, £228, 4s. 2d. Par. 
salary £25; attend. in 1837,18. Five other schools, attend. 268. Numer 
Druidic edifices and ruined fortresses. 


PARISH OF CONTIN *—One of the largest parishes in Scotland, in the § 
part of county, 33 m. long by nearly as many broad, being a mixture of 
and dales, and comprising a considerable quantity of good corn land, to 
an improved system of husbandry has been applied. Principal streams fall 
the Conan, which discharges itself into the sea near Dingwall. The lakes) 
numerous— Loch Fannich being 12 miles long by 1 broad; and Lochs Ochi 
and Kinellan, in which are floating islands, and near the latter a very 
tinct echo, said to be unequalled, exeept by one in Wales and ano! 
Staffa. Assessed property in 1815, £3451; in 1842-3, £6405, 19s. 7d. — 
heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. Vill. of Jamestown. The mansion | 
of Coul (Sir Alexander S. Mackenzie, Bart.) is in this parish, and the dist 
is said to be “the finest native woodland of Ross-shire, greatly diversified 
alpine and lake scenery, and fertile cultivated fields.’+ Par. ch. glb 
stip. money, £265, Gs. 7d. Two Parliamentary chs.—one at Ceanloch-Luich 
and one in Strathconon. Fodderty and Contin Free ch. attend. 700; Sab. 
54. Keanloch-Luichart Free ch. attend. 250; Sab. schs. 26. Pop. in 
1770; in 1851, 1562; decrease owing to conversion of pasturage into ti 
land. In 1849 on p.r. 93; cas. 3; ins. or fat. 1. Assess. £331, 1s. Re 
of poor on r, £265, 12s. 4d.; cas, £3, 6s. 6d.; med. vr. £14, 15s.; exp. £39, 
1d.; total, £323, 9s. 11d. Par. schm. salary £30; attend. in 1837, 63. T 
other schools, attend. 170. 


discernible. In Lewis, as elsewhere in those districts, the circumstances and 
dition of the working classes had progressively declined from year to year since 
and exclusive of paupers on the roll, there were at one time in 1850, the sixth 
of this costly experiment, above 11,000 of the inhabitants receiving relief fron 
destitution fund.” The liberal expenditure of the proprietor had failed even to ¢ 
the gratitude of the population, “The inhabitants of Lewis appear to have no fee 
of obligation or of thankfulness for the aid that has been extended to them by 
proprietor; but, on the contrary, regard the exaction of labour for wages as oppr 
SiVe........++.1¢ was found hecessary to bring labourers from other districts to ex: 
part of the work, because the inhabitants could not be induced to engage or to 
severe in it... The best informed persons believed that there were able-b 
men in Lewis who would starve, and allow their families to starve, rather than 
their subsistence by ordinary labour.”— Vide, Sir John MNeill’s Report on the . 
lands and Islands, 1851. nag a 

* Presb. of Dingwall — Synod of Ross. Patron, Crown. P. 'T. Strathpeffer. 

-t Anderson's Highland Guide, p. 460. 
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PARISH OF CROMARTY *— Lying in the N.E. corner of the county betwixt 
Moray and Cromarty Friths, 7 m. long by from 2 to 3 broad, with a bold 
rocky coast, rising in some places perpendicularly 250 to 300 ft., and haying 
autiful verdant beach, over which the bulk of the arable land hangs in a 
oping manner, presenting one uninterrupted corn ficld. Other parts of parish 
smoorish. The southern Sutor is gneiss, with hornblende and tale-slate in 
ly vertical strata; and between it and the town of Cromarty the red sand- 
e is highly inclined, and the succession of the beds well displayed. Near 
this place Mr. Miller has described four divisions of the lower red sandstone, 
ith its characteristic fossils, belonging to the genera pterichthys, coccosteus, 
lepis, dipterus, and glyptolepis. The burn of Ethie runs along S. boundary 
‘parish. Assessed property in 1815, £3569; in 1842-3, £3846, 19s. 9d. Two 
ritors of £100 Scots valued rent. The town of Cromarty is beautifully 
tuated at the S. side of the entrance to the Frith of Cromarty, near S. Sutor, 
j miles E. N. E. of Dingwall, Pop. in 1851, 1988, of whom 883 males, and 
105 females. Inhab. houses, 327; uninhab. ditto, 15. It is a neat place, has 
fine pier and lighthouse, and a good beach for sea bathers. It has some 
ibuilding docks; an excellent harbour, into which vessels of 400 tons can 
er; manufactures of ropes, sacking, sail cloth, a brewery, a depét for pickled 
on and for the other produce of the county, and branches of the Com- 
iercial and the Caledonian banks. Exports of pork to England to the annual 
e of from £500 to £10,000. Steamers ply weekly between Cromarty and 
eith; and the London and Inverness steamers regularly call. A packet boat 
1 summer sails daily between Nairn and Cromarty. Market on Friday. 
irs in August and October. The burgh, which was once a royal one, now 
unites with Kirkwall, Wick, Dingwall, Dornoch, and Tain, in the return of an 
Constituency in 1851-2, 91. The view from the Hill of Cromarty is 
kably fine. An immense expanse of water (the Cromarty Frith) stretches 
far west among the mountains of Ross-shire, which in innumerable forms and 
bound the horizon. To the north, a shore, at first low and covered with 
trees, houses, and cultivation, gradually rises before the eye, till it blends with 
the higher lands that surround the Frith of Tain. The narrow entrance be- 
tween the two bluff-wooded hills called the Sutors, which almost meet and 
reflect each others form, completes the delightful picture. There is a profound 
chasm, forming a natural bridge under the South Sutor, called Macfarquhar’s 
Bed, besides a petrifying spring, called the Dripping Well, which strangers 
make a point of visiting. Par. ch. glb. £15; stip. in 18837 —meal, 64 b. £52, 
Is.; barley, 24 b. £25, 19s. 3d.; bear, 167 b. £163, 2s, 3d.; money, £10; 
tal, £251, 12s. 6d.; attend. 470 to 500; Sab, schs. 80 to 100. Unap. tnds. 
95, 18s. 5d. Gaelic ch. attend.—forenoon, Gaelic service, 250; afternoon, 
mglish, 500. Free ch. attend. 600; Sab. schs. 200. Pop. of par. in 1841, 
2662; and in 1851, 2727. In 1849 on p. r. 189; ca8. 3; ims. or fat. 5; orph: 
or des. 6. Assess. £950, Relief of poor on r. £777, Os. 11d.; cas. £12, 1s. 8d. ; 
med. r. £20; exp. £89, 5s.; total, £598, 7s: 7d. Par, schm. salary £34, 4s, ; 
attend. in 1837, 38. Five other schools, attend. 215. Among eminent men, we 
“may class the eccentric Sir Thomas Urquhart, so famous for his ‘‘ Genealogy” 


' * Presb. of Chanonry —Synod of Ross. Patron, Crown. P. T. Cromarty. 
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and his “ Universal Language.” Mr, Hugh Miller, the geologist, and editor of 
the Witness newspaper, is a native of Cromarty. 

PARISH OF DINGWALL*—In the E. part of the county, at the head of the 
Cromarty Frith, forming one of the richest and most beautiful parts of Scotl 
in the shape of an oblong peninsula of 1} by 2 miles. The river Conan runs 
of parish, but there are no lakes, if we except a small lake called the Ousi 
which a small part of parish is situated, and which lies about 2 m. S. W. of 
town of Dingwall. Area about 8} sq. m., of which about 1700 acres are under 
wood and 2700 under the plough. Assessed property in 1842-3, £4576, 3s, 4d. 
One heritor of £100 Scots valued rent. The town of Dingwall, 11 x 
N. W. of Inverness, is a royal burgh and the capital of the county, thong! 
only shares with Tain in the privileges of a county town. It stands at the! 
of the Frith, at the opening of the rich and beautiful valley of Strathpeffer, 
charter was originally granted by Alexander II. in 1226, and renewed 
James IV. Near its churchyard there is a pyramidal monument, ere 
commemorate one of the Earls of Cromarty, The valley of Strathpeffer stre 
westward 5 miles from Dingwall; and from being a swamp at no distant 
period, it has, by drainage and other improvements, been converted into one 
the richest and loveliest spots in Scotland. It is of no great breadth, and 
bounded on the one side by the conical shaped hill of Knockfarrel, on w 
are the remains of a vitrified fort, and on the other by the terminating ridge 
Ben-Wyvis. The valley is clad in all the luxuriance of corn fields, hedge r 
forest trees, and the magnificent policies and mansion of Tulloch. The wate 
of the Frith come close to the town, but from their shallowness, the mouth 
the adjoining streamlet had to be deepened and formed into 4 canal for 
admission of small vessels.t It has wharfs for vessels drawing 9 feet of watei 
but very little trade. There are two good hotels, excellent roads and st1 
several churches and schools, a printing establishment and weekly newspape 
a prison, and branches of the National and Caledonian banks. Pop. of bi 
in 1851, 1966; males, 824; females, 1142. Inhab. houses, 313; uninhab. 
10; building, 2. The burgh is governed by a provost and fifteen councillors, 
Municipal constituency, 446. Corporation revenue, 1850-1, £150, 5s. er 


* Presb. of Dingwall— Synod of Ross. Patron, Crown. P-.T. Dingwall. 

+ Near this was the site of the ancient residence of the Earls of Ross. O 
princely structure a fragment only remains in the garden of a modern mansion. 

+ © Dingwall had at one time a considerable extent of landed property, whic 
not- however appear to haye been turned to much account while in the possessic 
the burgh, nor to have produced any considerable revenue. The town property be; 
to be feued out, and for the greater part was so alienated more than forty years 
In most cases the grants were made to persons connected with or influential 
burgh, and without any competition or publication. But although in such ei 
stances the interests of the community were sometimes sacrificed, on other o ons 
the alienation of a large tract affording only pasture, was sufficiently compensated 
a very small permanent revenue, joined to the advantage arising from the ¢ 
plantations or agricultural improvements of the vassals. Within the last forty 
the management of the town property has been comparatively pure; and la 
alienations have taken place only after public advertisement, and by publi 
except in a very few instances, where small plots of ground, for erecting wareho 
or other such purposes, have been granted on the petition of individuals, for an annual 
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‘The burgh joins with Tain, Dornoch, Wick, and Kirkwall in returning an 
M.P. Constituency, 1851-2, 116. Par. ch. sit. 800; glb. £30; stip. in 1837 — 
meal, 120 b. £98, 17s. 1ld.; bear, 120 b. £117, 7s. 11d.; money, £28, 3s. 1d.; 
al, £244, 8s. 11d. WUnap, tnds. £54, 14s. 10d. Free ch. attend. 1250; Sab. 
schs. 150. Epis. ch. attend., 50 in winter and 100 in summer.* Pop. of par. 
in 1841, 2100; andin 1851, 2364. In 1837, ayerage number of poor, 100. Ex- 
-penditure,£100.t In 1849 on p.r. 116; cas. 27; ins. or fat. 2; orph. or des. 2. 
Assess. £715, 2s, ; cas. £29, 12s. 94d.; total, £744, 14s. 93d. Relief of poor 
onr. £517, 17s. 63d.; cas. £50, 12s. 94d.; med. vr. £49, 2s. 34d.; exp. £42, 
‘14s, 4d. ; total, £660,6s.11}d. Par. schm. salary, maximum; attend. in 1837, 
76. Infant school, attend. 100. Three other schools. 


PARISH OF EDDERTOUN }—In the E. district of the county on the S, shore 
of the narrow part of the Dornoch Frith, 3m. W. N. W. of Tain, 10 m. long 
by 7 broad, and on all sides surrounded by mountains, from whence the land 
declines towards the Frith. Some fir plantations; but climate cold and humid, 
and harvests late. Several burns but no lochs. Assessed property in 1842-3, 
«£1794, 4s, ld. Three heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. Par. ch. sit. 450; 
attend. 50.; glb. £14; stip. in 1837 — meal, 101 b. £93, 18s.; bear, 101 b. 

£101, 9s, 10d.; money, £8, 6s. 8d.; total, £205, 14s, Gd. Free ch.—morning, 
Gaelic, 500; afternoon, English, 350. Pop. in 1841, 975; and in 1851, 890. 
1849 on p. r. 67; cas. 4; orph. ordes, 5, Assess. £192, 5s. 13d. Relief of 
on r, £146, 8s. 4d.; cas. £3, 1s.; med. r. £17, 9s. 44d.; exp. £30, 2s. 
; total, £197, 1s. 43d. Par, schm. salary, maximum; attend. in 1837, 60. 


¥ 

_ PARISH OF FEARN §—On the peninsula formed by the Friths of Dornoch 
and Cromarty, about 2 miles long by an equal breadth, with a flat and fertile 
surface, but bold and rocky coast. Soil, a deep loam. Loch Eye is in centre 


of parish. Under Geanies’ Mill, the sandstones alternate with bituminous 
_ tock, containing fish-scales. Assessed property in 1542-3, £5228, 14s, 5d. Six 


Bi duty fully equal to the value of the land. The burgh now retains only seven or eight 

_ aeres in property, which, with the superiority of certain lands held in feu of the burgh, 
and fishings in the river Conan and the Dingwall Frith, produce altogether an average 
rental of £273, 7s. 2d. sterling.” — Parliamentary Report on Municipal Corporations 
an Scotland. Parti. p. 189. 

“Dingwall must have been long a sort of terra incognita to all the world except its 
own worthy neighbours; for we find in the council records of Inverness, so late as 
the year 1733, that an embassage was projected by the magistrates to ascertain the 
‘condition of this burgh. The enterprising and intelligent baillie who conducted it, 
‘reported that there was no prison, but there was ‘a lake close to the town, which 
kept people from kirk and market for want of a bridge; that there was no trade in 
the town, but that there were one or two inclined to carry on trade if they hada 
harbour.’ The couneil of Inverness treasured up this information in their minutes, 
_and directed their cashier to pay to the bailie £8 Scots for his expenses.” — Anderson's 
Guide, p. 390. 

_# The Episcopal clergyman has also a charge in Strathnairn, 28 miles distant, where 
he preaches every alternate Sabbath. Attendance, 80 in winter and 100 in summer. 

+ New Stat. Ac., “ Ross and Cromarty,” p. 232. 

} Presb. of 'l'ain— Synod of Ross. Patron, Marchioness of Stafford, P. T. Tain. 

§ Presb. of Tain — Synod of Ross. Patron, Crown. P. T. Tain. 
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heritors of £100 Scots yalued rent. Rent per acre in 1792, 15s.; and in 
from 23s. to 38s. ‘Two fishing vills.—Balintore and Hilltown. Near vill. 
Fearn are the ruins of an Abbey of great antiquity, founded by the first Ee 
of Ross. The Castle of Lochlin is also a remarkable building, having 
500 years. Some few vaults also of the ancient Castle of Cadboll. Par. 
glib. £9; stip. £252, 6s. Sd. Unap. tnds. £215, 2s. 10d. Free ch. attend. 
Sab. schs. 150. Pop. in 1841,1914; and in 1851, 2122. In 1849 on p. r. 1 
eas. 5. Assess. £306, 4s. 103d.; other sources, £66, 15s. 5d.; total, £87. 
Sid. Relief of poor on r. £279, 10s. 53d.; cas. £40, Os. 11d.; med, r. 
13s. 9d. ; exp. £53, 10s. 1d.; total, £391, 15s, 23d. Par. schm. salary, maximum; 
attend. in 1837, 157. School at Ballintore, attend. 138. 


PARISH OF FODDERTY*—L.ying chiefly in the beautiful and arable y 
of Strathpeffer, W. from Dingwall, surrounded by high hills, and intersec 
by the small river Peffer, 9 miles long by 14} broad; embracing the isla 
of Bolbrair, which is uninhabited. The vale of Strathpeffer is here ab 
3} long by half a mile broad. A part of Ben-Wyvis is in parish. Asses 
property in 1815, £4852; and in 1842-3, £6091, 18s. 7d. Four heritors of 
£100 Seots valued rent. Three vyillages—Maryburgh, Auchterneed, and 
Keithtown. At the head of the Strath stands Castle Leod, presenting amidst 
its “ tall ancestral trees,” and in the centre of high cultivation and retirement, 
fine a specimen of an ancient baronial residence as is to be found in the wh 
circle of the highlands. West of Castle Leod the valley assumes an anin 
appearance, from the number and variety of buildings erected within the las 
years, for the accommodation of the numerous visitors from all parts of #) 
country, who now resort to this place for its mineral waters, its mild clima\ 
and its fine scenery. There is a commodious pump-room, where, during t 
season, there congregate, at certain hours every day, numerous strangers. — 
mineral spring is a strong sulphureted hydrogen, similar to the waters of H 
rowgate. Par. ch. sit. 640; glb. £14; stip. in 1837—meal, 22 b. £20, 15 
barley, 17 b. £19, 5s.; bear, 98 b, £98, Os. 5d.; money, £117, 8s. 44.3 to’ 
£255, 8s. 9d. A Chapel of Ease at Maryburgh. Fodderty and Contin. et 
ch.t Free ch. at Maryburgh, attend. 470; Sab. schs. 80. Pop. in 1841, 2437; 
and in 1851, 2342. In 1849 on p. vr. 184; cas. 9; ins. or fat. 2. Assessed, 
£515, 14s. 11d. Relief of poor on r, £354, Os. 10d, ; cas. £10, 17s.; med. r. 
£15; exp. £56, 4s. 3d.; total, £436, 2s. 1d. Par, schm. salary, maximum; 
attend. in 1857, 40. Tour other schools, attend, 349. x 

PARISH OF GAIRLOCH t—On an inlet of the sea, 24 m. E. N.E, of the] 
extremity of the island of Skye, 40 m. long by 25 broad, and abounding in mo’ 
tains § and heaths, affording a scanty pasture, with here and there some ara 
portions. Loch Maree, 18 m, long and 13 broad, is in par., and contains sa me 0 


* Presb. of Dingwall—Synod of Ross. Patron, Marchioness of Stafford. P.T. 
Dingwall. + See Parish of Contin, 

} Presb. of Lochearron— Synod of Glenelg. Patron, Crown. P.'T. Dingwall. 

§ Grouse and ptarmigan abound, and roe and red deer are still numerous, but 
hunting of them in these uncovered wilds is attended with great fatigue, and req 
much caution and dexterity. ale 
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, and charr, The scenery is magnificent, and no fewer than twenty- 
‘ooded islets ornament the lake. The Ewe is the only considerable river, 
ich, from its source in Loch Maree to its confluence with Loch Ewe, an arm 
he sea, is little more than a mile in length, and is unrivalled as an angling 
ream for salmon.* ‘The promontory of Ru Rea is red sandstone, extending 
the foot of Loch Maree and the river which connects it with the sea. The 
red again forms the exterior of the promontory from Loch Ewe to the 
airloch, the interior of the latter being gneiss, reaching back to the lower half 
Loch Maree. More than 5000 acres are under wood. Assessed property in 
, £4809, 11s.4d. Three heritors of £100 Scots yalued rent. “ Gairloch 
, the seat of Sir Kenneth Mackenzie, Bart., the proprietor of Gairloch, is 
mmodious old-fashioned chateau, built about a century ago, surrounded by 
xtensive and thriving plantations, its lawn also presenting some ancient and 
sized oak, pine, ash, chesnut, and sycamore trees. Altogether, the wood- 
beauties of Gairloch are quite unique in this remote corner, an earnest of 
+ may be done with the boundless wastes around, which of late have been 
ensively brought into culture upon a new cottar system.”+ Poolewe is a 
small collection of slated houses and black straggling huts. It possesses some 
storehouses for salmon and herring barrels. There are inns at Gairloch and 
lewe; also at Kinlochan, close to the head of Loch Maree. Par. ch. sit. 
00; glb. £30; stip. £255, 6s. 5d.; attend. 15 to 20. Unap. tnds. £14, Os. 7d. 
\ parliamentary ch. at Poolewe. Free ch. at Gairloch, attend. 700 to 800; 
Sab. schs. 200 to 300. Free ch. at Poolewe, attend, 1000; Sab. schs. 100. Pop, 
jn 1841, 4880; in 1851, 5186. In 1836, about 1000n p.r. Expenditure, £16.t 
%n 1849 on p-r. 117; cas. 5; ins, or fat. 7; orph. ordes.2. Assess. £625, Os. 43d. ; 
er sources, £63, 12s.; total, £691, 12s.44d. Relief of poor on r. £281, 10s. 
‘8d. ; cas. £1, 19s. 4d. ; med. r. £1(4, 5s. 4d.; exp. £32, 8s. 2d. ; total, £420, 3s. 6d. 
Par. schm. salary £30; attend. in 1837, 57. our other schools, attend. 280. 


- PARISH OF GLENSHIEL§—Lying on the S. W. side of Loch Duich, an 
arm 6f the sea, 26 miles long by 1} to 5} broad, and consisting chiefly of two 
valleys, Glenshiel and Glenlichdt, and an elevated tract of land on S. bank of 
Loch Duich, called Letterfearn. The lower end of Glenshiel is occupied with 
Loch Shiel. Glenshiel is destitute of trees or houses of any kind. The lower 


_ * “Tt was quite of common oceurrence for the late Sir Hector Mackenzie, grand- 
father of the present proprietor, to capture twenty fish and upwards in the course of 
‘a day, all of them new run salmon and grilses. Many of the salmon taken with the 
' rod on this river are of great weight, exceeding thirty pounds, and they afford sport 
that one accustomed to kelt fishing has little idea of, frequently unwinding ata single 
burst from sixty to ninety yards of line. The sea-trout angling in July is incompa- 
able, and by many preferred to the nobler amusement, Ona favourable day, these 
hh may be raised at every cast. A high wind on Loch Maree has the effect, while 
lasts, of knocking up every chance of sport on the river below, which of course it 
msiderably augments, causing the fish to disregard every species of lure. The 
airloch salmon fishings were let in 1836 for £150, that portion of them which is 
rried on by cruives, stell nets, &. The angling is generally rented along with the 
ootings.” — Stoddart’s Angler, p. 407. ti 
+ Anderson's Guide, p. 477. + New Stat. Ac., “ Ross and Cromarty,” p. 98, 
§ Presb. of Lochcarron — Synod of Glenelg. Patron, Crown. P.T. oe 
: 3k 
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part of the Water of Shiel is skirted with alders and a few smoky dingy hovels, 
On the boundary of parish is the Lake of Cluonie, 6 miles long. Area 
115} sq. miles. There are not aboye 400 acres in tillage, the hills risin 
prodigious height, and often heath-clad to the summit, though in the Le 
fearn district the rocks are covered with verdant pasture. In a narrow pas 
the highest part of parish, the highland Jacobites were defeated in 1) 
Assessed property in 1815, £1211; and in 1842-3, £3014, 1s. 7d. Three he r 
of £100 Scots valued rent. There are inns at Shielhouse and Cluonie, but 
Inverness, 60 miles distant, is the nearest market town. The great mili 
road from Fort-Augustus to Bernera intersects parish. Par. ch. sit. 300; 
£16; stip. £158, 6s, Sd. Pop. in 1841, 745; in 1851, 575, decrease o 
to enlargement of sheep farms. In 1849 on p. r. 26; cas, 12; orph. or ¢ 
Assess. £115, 14s. 2d. Relief of poor on r. £42, 10s.; ; cas, £9, 10s.5_ 
r. £12, 16s.; exp. £19, Os. 8d.; total, £83, 16s. 8d. Par. schm, salary £28; 
attend. in 1837, 40. 


PARISH OF KILLEARNAN*—6 miles S. S. E. of Dingwall, and pleas: 
situated on the Frith of Beauly, which les to the S. Assessed proper 
1842-3, £4275, 9s. 11d. Two heritors of £100 Scots yalued rent. Par. ch. 
£9; stip. in 1837—meal, 51 b. £47, Is. 4d.; bear, 145 b. £144, 12s, 6 
money, £8, 2s, 9d,; total, £199, 16s. 7d. Free ch. attend about 1000; 
schs. 300 Rep in 1841, 1643; in 1851, 1794. In 1849 on p. r. 94; , 4 
ins, or fat. 2; orph. or des. 2. Assess. £402, 17s. 8d. Relief of poor or 
£337, 12s. Bd. 5 ; cas, £6, 2s. 6d.; med. r. £14, 12s. dd.; exp, £44, 10s, 
total, £402, 17s. 8d. Par, schm. salary £27, 11s. 53d. A Society’s sch 
attend. in 1837, 133. 


PARISH OF KILMUIR WESTER AND SUDDY +t — On Moray Frith, 51 nile 
N. N. W. of Inverness, 6 to 7 miles long by 5 to 6 broad. “ The parish is n 
commonly called Knockbain, from the name of the spot on which the kirk 
manse are built.”"{ It is indented by the Bay of Munlochy, which is protru 
from the Moray Frith. ‘The surface is level, rising gradually towards N. 
the coast, and is generally fertile and embellished with plantations. Asses: 
property in 1842-3, £6772, ls. 7d. Five heritors of £100 Scots valued ren 
Two villages, of which Munlochy is a fishing village, 13 miles S, W. of 
marty. Par. ch. sit. 750; glb, £20; stip. £232, 18s, Sd. Free ch, atte 
1200; Sab, schs. 84. Pop. in 1841, 2565 ; and in 1551, 3005— increase owi 
to influx of agricultural labourers. In 1849 on p. r. 203; cas. 27; in 
fat. 5; orph. or des, 2, Assess. £725. Relief of poor on r. £599, 10s. 7d.; ea 
£39, 6s.; med. r. £22, 17s. ; exp. £59; total, £720, 13s, 7d. Par. schm. salary 
£36, including £2 for a garden; attend. in 1837, 60. Two private schools. 


PARISH OF KILMUIR EASTER §—Partly in Ross and partly in Crom 
shire, 10} m. long by 4} broad, lying to S. in Frith of Cromarty, and occu 


* Presb. of Chanonry— Synod of Ross. Ptn.,Marchioness of Stafford. P.'T. Inve 
t Presb. of Chanonry—Synod of Ross. Patrons, Crown, and Marchioness of 
ford. P. T. Munlochy. } New Stat. Ac., “Ross and Cromarty,” p. 57. 
§ Presb. of Tain — Synod of Ross. Patron, Marchioness of Stafford. P.T. Parkhill. 
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a most delightful situation. The soil of parish is various —along the shore, 
ich is flat, generally light and sandy, but in rainy seasons very fertile, and 
in the driest summer it seldom fails of yielding a good crop. About a 
e from the shore, and almost parallel to it, a sloping bank runs from E. to 
_W. through the whole parish; here both the soil and the climate begin to 
change, though the bank at its utmost altitude is not more than 30 feet above 
he level of the sea, The back grounds reach into the moory district of Ard- 
meanach. Area 17,400 acres, of which about a third is arable and above one- 
fourth under wood. Assessed property in 1842-3, £3391, 7s. 7d. Four heri- 
tors of £100 Scots valued rent. Three villages—Milntown, Baltaraville, and 
ch. The roads are good, and there is a harbour at Balintraid. Four 
mal markets at Milntown. Tarbet House was once the seat of the Cromarty 
ly, whence the first Earl took his first title of Viscount Tarbet. <A 
short way to the E., on the banks of a romantic highland stream, and with a 
magnificent lawn in front of it, stands the Castle of Balnagown (Sir Charles 
Ross, Bart., the representative of an ancient branch of the clan), one of the 
most imposing edifices in the north.* Par, ch. sit. 900; glb. £8; stip. £211, 
18s. 3d.; attend. 95 to 100; Sab. schs. 20. Free ch. attend. 700; Sab. schs. 
60. Pop. in 1841, 1486; in 1851, 1437. In 1838 it was stated—“ There are 
- from 80 to 100 who regularly receive parochial aid. The annual sums distributed 
to each pauper may average 5s. or 6s. in the year.”+ In 1849 on p. r. 88; cas, 
; ins, or fat. 3; orph. or des. 4. Assess. £320, 16s. 10d. ; other sources, £18 ; 
total, £338, 16s. 10d. Relief of poor on r. £243, 19s. 2id.; cas, £3, 2s. 6d. ; 
med. r. £18, 18s. 9d. ; exp. £97, 12s.; total, £363, 12s, 54d. Par. schm, salary 
£30; attend. in 1837, 60. Two other schools, attend. 180. 


PARISH OF KILTEARN{—On the Frith of Cromarty, 7 miles N.N.E. of 
Dingwall, extending about 6 miles along the shore, and about 20 into the 
highlands, where there are extensive grazing possessions. The hilly district 
“consists of a mass of heathy mountains,§ separated from each other by rapid 
-rivyulets and extensive tracts of moor. The ground along the coast, which 
- inelines gently from the foot of the hills, exhibits a rich appearance of well 


* “ All the appurtenances of feudal greatness and modern comfort are to be found 
“within the walls, and the taste of Lady Ross has reclaimed the adjoining dell, which 
by nature was plentifully adorned by forest trees (including some large native oaks 
and pines), and connected it with a flower garden, laid out on a scale of magnificence 
and size oncqualled in the north. Sandstone cliffs, overhung with ivy, gushing foun- 
“tains, a large sheet of water with swans and other aquatic fowl swimming about in it, 
and the banks of the neighbouring rapid river, have all been made to harmonize as 
parts of a great and beautiful design; and finally, cottages, arbours, islands, bridges, 
and rustic grottos have here been introduced with a profusion and variety, and on 
so large a scale, as entirely to do away with the stiffness and petite character so 
_ frequently observable in such ornamental wor k."—Anderson’s Guide, p. 395. 

+ New Stat. Ac., “ Ross and Cromarty.” p. 310. 
t Presb. of Dingwall —Synod of Ross. Patron, Crown. P.T. Evanton. 
 § Ben-Wyvis, 2720 fect high, is the most lofty. “ This hill is never without some 
"snow even in the hottest summer, and the forest of Wyvis is held of the Queen, on 


the singular condition of paying a snowball any day of the year, if required. — See 


|New Stat. Ac., © Ross and Cromarty,” p. 313. 
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cultivated fields, regularly enclosed, surrounded by plantations with pleasure and 
garden grounds. ‘he chief rivers are the Shiach and the Aultgraad, the latter 
of which discharges the waters of Loch Glass into the sea, At Meul Turach, 
a mile below Loch Glass, the old conglomerate is seen forming a bold pyra- 
midal mass 1000 feet high. It rests unconformably on gneiss, and consists 
principally of fragments of this rock in a red basis. An irregular broken chain 
of similar hills extends both to the north and south, abutting against the 
primary mountains. Farther down, the river forms a gorge in the conglome- 
rate and sandstone, below which the strata are concealed by great alluvial 
terraces of white sand; and about a quarter of a mile above, another gorge in 
the conglomerate, marly and bituminous shales, alternating with sandstone 
and conglomerate, appear. Dr. Robertson, in the Old Statistical Report of 
Kiltearn, speaking of the vast chasm through which the river flows, says— 
“ The country people have thrown a slight bridge, composed of trunks of trees, 
covered with turf, over the rock, where the chasm is about 16 ft. broad. Here 
the observer, if he can look down on the gulf below without any uneasy sensa- 
tions, will be gratified with a view equally awful and astonishing. The wildness 
of the steep and rugged rocks—the gloomy horror of the cliffs and caverns, 
where the genial rays of the sun never yet penctrated—the waterfalls, which 
are heard pouring down in different places of the precipice, with sounds various — 
in proportion to their distances—the hoarse and hollow murmuring of the river, 
which runs at the depth of nearly 130 feet below the surface of the earth—the 
fine groves of pines, which majestically climb the sides of a beautiful eminence 
that rises immediately from the brink of the chasm—all these objects cannot 
be contemplated without exciting emotions of wonder and admiration in the 
mind of every beholder.” 

The number of acres in cultivation is about 3000. Assessed property in 1815, 
£53897 ; in 1542-3, £5106, 7s. 8d. Three heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. 
Nearest mkt. town, Dingwall. Evanton is a neat little village. Par. ch. sit. 524; 
glb, £12; stip. £252, 6s. 8d. Unap. tnds. £80, 13s.2d. Free ch. attend. 700. 
Pop. in 1841, 1486; in 1851, 1535. In 1839 on p. r, 57, among whom was 
distributed £17. In 1849 on p. r. 132; cas. 23. Assess. £462, 2s. 1d.; 
other sources, £21, 12s.; total, £483, 14s. 1d. Relief of poor on r. £415, 10s. 
7d. ; cas. £17, 6s. 11d.; med. r. £16, 14s. 6d. ; exp. £34, 2s. 1d.; total, £483, 14s. 
1d. Par.schm. salary £30. A private school at Evanton ; attend, in 1837, 29. 


PARISH OF KINCARDINE*—In the counties of Ross and Cromarty, on the 
Dornoch Frith, 14 m. W.N.W. of Tain, 33 m. long, and from 4 to 20 broad, — 
consisting of several straths or glens, and abounding with hills and rivers. 
Craig Chonican, where the Marquess of Montrose was defeated in his last battle 
in 1650, is in this parish. Topazes similar to those of Cairngorm have been — 
found, and on Knockbirny, which divides parish from Assynt, marble, both 
white and coloured, exists. Several salmon fishings on the coast and in the 
waters of Oikell and Carron. Assessed property in 1842-3, £5172, 1s. 6d. 
Five heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. Nearest mkt. town, Tain. Village of 


* Presb. of Tain-- Synod of Ross. Patron, Marchioness of Stafford. P, T. Bonar 
Bridge. 
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Kincardine has a small harbour. At Bonar an iron bridge is thrown across a 
arrow part of the Frith, 150 ft. in span, with two stone arches of 50 and 60 ft. 
spectively.* A fair on first week of December, at which cattle, cheese, and 
butter are disposed of, Par. ch. sit. 426; glb. £8, 8s.; stip. in 1837—meal, 
48 b. £44, 12s, 10d.; barley, 48 b. £51, 4s. 1ld.; bear, 8 b. £7, 19s, 8d.; 
money, £174, 4s. 7d.; total, £278, 2s.; attend. 60 to 80; Sab. schs. 40. A 
parliamentary ch. at Croich, Free ch, attend. 450; Sab. schs. 45. Pop. in 
‘1841, 2108 ; in 1551, 1896. In 1849 on p. r. 94; cas. 1; ins, or fat. 5; orph. 
ordes. 2. Assess. £338, 7s.; other sources, £4, 2s. 8d.; total, £342, 9s, 8d. 
Relief of poor on r. £278, 3s. 63d. ; cas. 3s.; med, r, £21, 2s, 11d.; exp, £40, 
+ 0s, 4d. ; total, £339, 9s. 94d, Parish school and seven private schools. 
af 
"PARISH OF KINTAIL+—On W. coast, intersected by two arms of Loch 
Alsh, called Loch Long and Loch Duich, 6} m. N. E. of Glenelg, 18 m., long 
by 6 broad, inhabited chiefly by the clan Macrae. Surface wild and moun- 
tainous, the inhabited portion lying between the E. end of Loch Duich and the 
E, end of Loch Long. Tullochard rises to a great height, and commands a 
w of many of the Hebrides. Two rivers, the Loigh and the Croe, in which 
numbers of salmon. The cascade of Glomach lies in the heights of Glen- 
hhaig, and is rendered awful by the darkness of the surrounding hills and 
woods. The rayine below is truly stupendous, about 700 or S00 feet deep. 
Assessed property in 1842-3, £3017, 4s.6d, Two heritors of £100 Scots 
yal ued rent. Two fishing vills.—Dornie{ and Bundalloch. Par. ch. glb. £25; 
stip. in 1537—meal, 38 b. £35, 14s,; barley, 38 b. £42, 3s.; money, £99, &s.; 
total, £177, 5s. There is a Rom. Cath. congregation at Dornie, Pop, in 1841, 
1186; in 1851, 1009. In 1836, average poor on r. 30. “ The highest annual 
rate is 9s."’§ In 1849 on p. r. 43; ins. or fat. 4; orph. or des. 8. Assess, 
£136, 2s,4d. Relief of poor on r. £115, 13s. 3d.; med. r. £3, 13s.; exp. £16, 
9s. 8d.; total, £135, 8s. 11d. Par. schm.. salary £27; attend. in 1837, 57. 
Two society schools. 


; PARISHES OF KIRKMICHAEL AND CULLICUDDEN ||— On §S. shore of 
Cromarty Frith, consisting of a portion of the peninsular territory called the 
“Black Isle,” 8 miles long by 3 broad, having a coast of about 10 miles, from 
which the land rises generally, subsides into a valley, and then terminates in 
the ridge of the Mullbuy, an extensive tract of common which stretches along 
the summit of the peninsula on the S, The only stream is the burn of Resolis. 
Freestone abounds, in which lead ore has been found. Soil in general poor and 


* “The fabric is as strong as it is beautiful, for the pillars have repeatedly with- 
stood, uninjured, the shocks of united masses of ice and timber, and the collision of 
small yessels driven against them by the tide. he mail coach, which north of Tain 
is drawn only by two horses, till lately used to cross the Frith at Meikle F erry, but 
it now goes round by Bonar Bridge. There is a good inn at Ardgay, a mile south of 
the bridge, and another inn on the further side of the strait, where a line of houses, 
overlooking the water, form the village of Bonar.’—Anderson’s Guide, p. 401. 

_ + Presb. of Lochcarron—Synod of Glenelg. Patron, Crown. P.T. Lochalsh. 

+ Near Dornie are the picturesque ruins of the Castle of Donan. 


New Stat. Ac., “ Ross and Cromarty,” p. 179. : 
; Presb. of Chanonry—Syn. of Ross. Ptn. Mackenzio of Newhall. P. T. Fortrose. 
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unproductive. Assessed property in 1815, £3078; in 1842-3, £2988, 14s. 3d. 
Two vills., Gordon’s Mills and Jemimayille. Par. ch. glb. £12; stip. £252, 68. 
8d. Unap. tnds. £190, 1s. 11d. Free ch. at Resolis, attend. 750; Sab. schs. 
30. Pop. in 1841, 1549; in 1851, 1551. In 1849 on p. r. 88; cas. 10; ins, or 
fat. 2. Assess. £333, 6s. 6d. Relief of poor on r. £293, 10s. 3d.; cas, £7, 17s. ; 
med. r. £16, Os. 6d.; exp. £32, 16s. 9d.; tot. £350, 4s. 6d. Par. schm. salary 
£30; attend. in 1837, 49. Two other schools, attend. 96. There are several 
old castles and numerous traces of Danish camps. 


PARISH OF LOCHALSH*—On W. coast, separated from the island of Skye 
by a sea loch of the same name, with the indentation of the sea, called Loch 
Carron as its N, boundary, 10 miles long by 5 broad, and of the usual pastoral 
character of this district, though the hills are neither so rocky nor heathy as 
immediately N. of parish, The red sandstone forms the extremity of the pro- 
montory between lochs Carron and Alsh, bounded behind by quartz rock, and 
graduating into gneiss, through schist and grey indurated sandstone. From — 
the mainland it here passes into Skye. Area about 55,000 acres. Assessed 
property in 1815, £3459; in 1842-3, £3097, 2s. One heritor of £100 Scots 
yalued rent. Par. ch, sit. 650; glb. £48; stip. £160, 17s. 10d. A Parlia- 
mentary ch. at Plockton. Lochalsh and Plockton Free chs.; attend. at 
Lochalsh, 800; at Plockton, 700; Sab. schs. at Lochalsh, 50; at Plockton, 40. 
Pop. in 1841, 2597 ; in 1851, 2299; decrease owing to emigration. The average 
number of persons receiving parochial aid in 1838 was 68. Average yearly 
allowance to each 8s.t In 1849 on p. r. 81; ins. or fat. 5; orph. or des. 3. 
Assess. £118, 3s. 8d. Relief to poor on r. £138, 19s. 9d.; med. r. £19, 2s. ; 
exp. £44, 18s. Gd.; total, £203, 0s.3d. Par, schm, salary £27, 5s.; attend. in 
1837, 85. Four other schools, attend. 209. : 


PARISH OF LOCHBROOM{ —On W. coast, and N. W. part of county, oc- 
cupying in part a deep narrow inlet, bounded by two arms of the sea, called 
Loch Broom and Little Loch Broom—lat. 58° N., long. 5° 15’ W.; 30 m. long 
by 20 broad. Besides the mountainous and hilly parts, which pasture a great 
number of black cattle, there are many fertile pieces of arable land, as in the 
vales of Strathceannard and Rhidorch. The parish is divided into four dis- 
tricts —the Aird, Lochbroom Proper,§ the Little Strath, and the Laigh. The 


* Presb. of Lochcarron—Synod of Glenelg. Patron, Crown. P.T. Lochalsh. 

¢ New Stat. Ac., ‘‘ Ross and Cromarty,” p. 262. 

t Presb. of Lochearron—Synod of Glenelg. Patron, Marchioness of Stafford. P.T. 
Ullapool. 

§ The Big Strath and shores of Loch Broom, resemble some of the finest and best 
wooded districts in Argyleshire, while the mountain ranges rise very abruptly, and 
are of very peculiar outline, from the frequent straight lines, and their sudden devia- 
tions. A very marked feature of the vegetation in this district, is its constant green- 
ness—a sort of perpetual spring. ven late in sammer there is a continued shooting 
forth of leaf and flower, with little tendency to ripening. The hazels and alders are 
mere bushes, rarely attaining to the maturity of trees, and are interwoven into perfect 
thickets by long rank twigs of dogrose and woodbine ; while even in the end of July, 
the sward beneath is bedecked with the delicate petals of such spring flowers asthe | 
wood sorrels, harebell, dog violet, and primrose. So umbrageous and dark are the 
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islands of Ristal, Tanara, Canisker, Martin, Greenyard, &e., and the Summer 
Islands, belong to parish. The Broom, from the mountain lake which gives its 
‘name to parish, the Little Broom, and the waters of the Meikle (which descends 
from Loch-na-Sealgh, a beautiful sheet of water 6 miles long), and Greenyard 
‘rivers, intersect the different districts. The promontory of the Ru More and 
the hills 8. to Ullapool are red. sandstone, sometimes divided from the gneiss 

quartz rock, though occasionally alternating with it on the shore of Loch 
‘Broom. The Summer Islands, said to be thirty in number, are all (except 
misker, of gneiss) red sandstone, which, on the N. side, is nearly vertical, and 
it into confused pyramidal or prismatic fragments, obscuring the stratification. 
‘It also surrounds the Little Loch Broom, §. of which it is variegated. Assessed 
property in 1842-3, £6343, 14s. Sd. Five heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. 
Vills.— Ullapool, Isle-Martin, and Isle-~Tenera. Ullapool was founded by the 
British Fishery Society about sixty years ago, when the herring trade* was at 
its height, and was intended to be a beautiful town, but the failure for a long 
series of years of the herring fishery has reduced it to insignificance when com- 
pared with its pristine condition, and has involved its inhabitants in compara- 
tive destitution. Its buildings as a fishing establishment are greatly dispropor- 
tioned to the present state of its fishery.t There is a small and safe harbour 
between which and Portree and Stornoway regular packets sail. Par. ch. sit. 
-1200;t glb. not of much value; stip. in 1837—meal, 143 b. £152, 6s. 6d.; 
“barley, 143 b. £156, 4s, 3d.; money, £10; total, £295, 10s. 9d. A Parlia- 
"mentary ch, at Ullapool. Free ch. attend. 1124; Sab. schs. 250. Pop. in 
4 copses, that the thrush is tempted to sing the whole day long, and not in the morning 
and evening as elsewhere, and the bat comes forth in broad daylight.” — Anderson's 
Guide, p. 469. 

* “The herring seems to be almost the only fish the native cares to look after, 

(perhaps from its giving them only occasional and exciting occupation), and hence 
their boats are not fitted for deep sea fishing, and in consequence, the produce of the 
coast in cod and ling is annually picked up by enterprising crews from Buchan and 
the Moray Frith, in the very teeth of the lazy half famished highlanders,’—ander- 
son's Guide, p. 470. 
+ * The population of Ullapool is between 700 and 800 inhabitants. They held 
their tenements till lately of the Fishery Society, who feued the ground from the 
) superiors, the Cromarty family, and subfeued it again at one penny for every foot in 
front, and sixty feet back, the arable land behind which is as regularly subdivided as 
the area of the town, being let at 20s. to 32s. per acre. James Matheson, Esq. of 
Achany and Lewis, M. P. for Ross-shire, has recently purchased the village, and 
under his fostering care the inns and every other accommodation in and about the 
place have already been immensely improved.”—Anderson’s Guide, p. 471. Mr. 
Matheson has lately obtained the establishment of a mail gig right betwixt Dingwall 
and Ullapool. 2 ; 

+ “ So obstinately attached were the rude people to their ancient Episcopal faith, 
that in March 1725, the Presbytery of Gairloch (now Loch Carron) held a meeting at 
Kilmorack, near Beauly, because, in the language of their record, “ they had been 
‘rabbled at Lochalsh on the 16th September 1724,” a day appointed for a parochial 
Visitation; and in 1731 Mr. Sage, the first Presbyterian minister of Loch Carron, 
petitioned the Presbytery to remove him, as his life was often in danger, from the 
lawlessness of the inhabitants, and as he “ despaired” of being of service in his cure, 
only one family haying been regular attendants on his ministry.”"—Anderson’s Guide, 
p. 481. 
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1841, 4799; in 1851, 4813. In 1835 average number on p. r. 101; expendi- 
ture about £21.* In 1849 on p. r. 197; cas. 26; ins. or fat. 8; orph. or des. 3. 
Assess. £575, 10s.10d. Relief of poor on r. £464, 19s.; cas. £12, 12s, 10d.; 
med, r, £40; exp. £46, 8s. 3d.; total, £564, 0s. 1d. Par. schm, salary, 
maximum; attend. in 1837, 33. Five other schools, attend. 392. About two- 
thirds of population can neither read nor write, , 
PARISH OF LOCHCARRON + —On W. coast, on an inlet of the ocean of the — 
same name, about 37 m. W.N. W. of Fort Augustus, between Lochalsh on 8. 
and Applecross on N., 14 miles long by 5 to 6 broad, watered by the Carron, 
which flows in a S. W. direction through a chain of small lakes, and falls into — 
Loch Carron. This is a fine highland district, with natural woods of birch, 
alder, and wild ash; the hills rising around in rugged magnificence, and the 
yalleys smiling with well cultivated fields, From Jeantown, on Loch Carron,t 
where there is a long and straggling but prosperous fishing village, the Skye 
road leads to Strome Ferry; which was anciently guarded by a square keep or 
castle, and thence by Balmacara to Kyle Aikin. From 1200 to 1500 acres are 
generally in tillage. Assessed property in 1842-3, £2889, 5s. 11d. Nearest 
market town, Dingwall, 50 miles distant. An annual fair at New Kelso. Par, 
ch. sit. 300; glb. £17, 10s.:; stip. £158, 6s.7d. Free ch. attend. 800; Sab, schs. 
57. Pop. in 1841, 1960; in 1851, 1612. In 1836 it is said in New Stat. Ac.§— 
« The number of poor receiving aid from the parochial funds is from 25 to 30, 
The sum allotted to each is small. Our church collections do not amount to £8 
per annum, and there is no other mode of procuring funds besides the fines 
imposed on delinquents.” In 1849 on p. r. 53; cas. 10; ins, or fat. 1; orph. 
or des. 2. Assessed, £301, 7s. 2d. Relief of poor on r. £104, 1s. 3d.; cas, 
£15, 10s. 11d.; med. r. £1, 8s, 6d.; exp. £26, 6s, 1ld.; total, £147, 7s. 7d. 
Par, schm. salary £54, 5s, 2d., with £2, 2s. for a garden; attend. in 1837, 
58, ‘ Lochearron has produced several Gaelic poets, particularly the three 
Mackenzies, some of whose poems are to be found in Macdonald’s collections,”’|| 


* New Stat. Ac., “ Ross and Cromarty,” p, 88. 

+ Presb. of Lochcarron— Synod of Glenelg. Patron, Crown. P.T. Lochcarron. 

t “ On the river Carron, which discharges itself into a salt water loch of the same 
name, not far from Jeantown, I recollect having a week’s excellent sport among sea- 
trout, running from half a pound to three pounds in weight. This happened about 
the end of July, 135. On one occasion, betwixt nine a. M. and three rp, m., I captured 
upwards of forty of these fish, and a grilse or two. The water was clear and small, 
and the scene of action, which lay almost at the mouth of the river, included only 
two or three streams. At one draught of the long net, below the cruive dyke at New 
Kelso, I saw taken upwards of 200 salmon and grilses, along with an immense number 
of sea-trout. A singular feat was achieved on this occasion by one of the fishermen 
employed. In enclosing the fish, which was managed by a person wading round the 
pool, with one end of the net in his hand, while the other extremity remained, held 
by two or three individuals on the bank, the man wading descried a grilse of about : 
eight pounds in weight, which, from the position it occupied, was likely to escape 
being captured; diving down, he seized hold of it by the tail with his disengaged 
hand, and flinging it ashore, continued his circuit amid the cheers of his comrades.”— 
Stoddart’: Angler, p. 408. 

§ “ Ross and Cromarty,” p. 113. 

|| Fudlarton’s Gazetteer, yol. ii. p. 286. 
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_ PARISH OF LOCHS*—On an inlet of E. coast of island of Lewis,t compre- 
jending the Shiant Islands, a small cluster of basaltic and picturesque islets in 
the Minch, 18 miles long by 9 broad, a great portion of it, called the Forest of 
_ Lewis, being encompassed by Loch Erisort on N., and Loch Seaforth on S, W. 
There is an immense yariety of fresh-water lochs in the district. ‘Che coast is 
bold and rocky, and the interior presents the usual bleak pastoral character of 
the land in Lewis, the depth of the soil being so thin in the few spots reduced 
to cultivation, “as to render it necessary for the agriculturist to gather it 
together, leaving a wide space of bare stones between every crooked ridge.” 
The rivers Laxay and Creed produce salmon; but the trout belonging to the 
‘numerous lochs are not remarkable in point of size. A few carp are said to 
exist in some of these lakes, Assessed property in 1842-3, £2514, 2s. 5d. 
Nearest mkt, town, Stornoway, 12 m. distant. Par. ch. glb. £20; stip. £158, 
6s. 7d. The minister is bound to preach every three months in a district 
remote from par. ch., called Carloway Lochs, Free ch. attend. 500; Sab. schs. 
157. Carloway Free ch. attend. 500; Sab. schs. 60. Pop, in 1841, 3653; in 
1851, 4256. In 1849 on p. r. 124; cas. 4; ins. or fat.10, Assess. £229, 14s. 4d. 
Relief of poor on r. £168, 10s. 103d.; cas. 16s.; med. r. £17, 10s.; exp.; £23, 
16s, 3d.; total, £210, 13s. 1Ad. Par. schm. salary £25; attend. in 1837, 16. 
Four other schools, attend, 290, In 1835 there were only twelve persons in all 
the parish who could write.{ 


PARISH OF LOGIE EASTER§—5 m. 8.S.W. of Tain,7 m. long by 3 broad, 
with an uneven surface, but deep soil, growing excellent wheat. This part of 
the county has been greatly improved. Sands have been extensively reclaimed, 
and plantations judiciously laid out. Assessed property in 1842-3, £3297, 6s. 
Par. glb. £7; stip. £236, 19s. 1d.; attend. 70, Unap. tnds. £55, 17s, 10d, 
Free ch, attend. above 500. Pop. in 1841, 1015; in 1851, 965. In 1849 on 
p-r. 73; cas. 9; ins. or fat. 4; orph. or des, 1, Assess. £290, 4s. 63d. Relief 
of poor on r. £222, 16s. 8d.; cas. £17, 2s.; med. r. £22, 2s. 7d.; exp, £25, 6s. 
_-2d.; total, £287, 7s. 5d. Par. schm. salary £30; attend. in 1834, 106. Scots- 
burn school, attend. in 1837, 51. 


PARISH OF NIGG||—Oceupying a peninsula between the Friths of Cro- 
marty and Moray, 2} m. N. of Cromarty, in 57° 44’ N. lat. and 4° W. long. ; 
6 miles long by 2 broad, with a level and productive surface, but rising in one 
considerable eminence, called the Hill of Nigg, terminating in what is called 
~ the North Sutor of Cromarty, its coast side] overhanging the shore in rocky 
cliffs, 300 to 500 feet high, perforated with caves and fissures, and chequered 
with ivy trees. The North Sutor consists of gneiss, and has raised the conglo- 
merate, which is well seen on its northern sides, where it is followed by red or 
* Presb. of Lewis — Synod of Glenelg. Patron, Crown. P. T. Stornoway. 
+ For the present state of the island of Lewis, vide ante, p. 869 note, and $75 note. 


* See New Stat. Ac., “ Ross and Cromarty,” p. 108. 

§ Presb. of Tain— Synod of Ross. Patron, Marchioness of Stafford, P. T. Park- 
hill. 

|| Presb. of Tain— Synod of Ross. Patron, Crown. P. T. Parkhill. 

@ On the coast are traces of a fort of the twelfth century. 
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grey sandstone, forming the cliff on Shandwick Bay, and this by beds of lime- 
stone and clay. ‘To the south, reefs of dark coloured micaceous shales and 
argillaceous limestone, of the lias formation, appear at low water. 
resemble those found south at Ethie, and contain similar fossils—ammonit 
belemnites, gryphites, a plagiostoma, and other shells.* Area, 14 sq. miles, 
Assessed property in 1842-3, £4616, 17s. 8d. Three fishing vills.—the largest 
of which is Shandwick. ‘The average produce of the fisheries was stated in 
1836 to be £1000.t Nearest mkt. towns, Tain and Cromarty, the latter 
which is reached by a ferry, 1 mile in breadth. Par. ch.f sit. 450; glb. 
stip. £254, 8s.; attend. 100. U.P. ch. sit. 627; attend. 480; Sab. schs, : 
There is also a Free ch.§ Pop. in 1841, 1426; in 1851,1457. In 1849 onp.r, 
102; cas. 4; ins. or fat. 1. Assess. £304, 1s. 11d.; other sources, £3, 148, Sd.; 
total, £307, 16s. 4d. Relief of poor on r, £292, 8s. 2d.; cas, £5, 6s.; med. 3, 
£33, 16s. 94.; exp. £49, 15s. 23d.; total, £381, Gs. 1)d. Par, schm. salary, 
maximum; attend in 1837, 97. Three other schools. ly 
<tl 
PARISH OF ROSEMARKIE||/—On the N. shore of the Frith of Cromarty, 
6 miles long by 3 broad, skirted from end to end by the long flat hill whieh 
bisects the “* Black Isle,’”’ called the Mullbuy, presenting fine verdant and arable — 
grounds, with a bold rocky coast, abounding with romantic views and fright- — 
ful precipices.€ Between Rosemarkie and Ethie the shore consists of gneiss 
highly inclined, much penetrated with granite veins, and interstratified with 
tale, chlorite, hornblende and actinolite slates. These primary rocks have tilted 
up the secondary strata, which dip from them on both sides, the red sandstone 
towards the interior, and highly inclined beds of the lias towards the Moray 
Frith, in which they form reets only seen at low water. At Ethie Bay the 
fine grained grey sandstone has been elevated into lofty hills, and some of the 
beds, though mostly composed of granitic detritus, are very calcareous. Blue ; 
limestone and black bituminous shales, separating into yery thin layers, and 
containing numerous fossils belonging to the lias, also appear, forming the base 
of the series seen at Brora. By the botanist the rocks of this district will be 
found very prolific in herbaceous plants, ferns, and mosses. Area about 15 sq. 
miles. Assessed property in 1815, £2430; in 1842-3, £3743, 10s. 10d. Five — 
heritors of £100 Scots valued rent, The town of Rosemarkie, which is small 
and of considerable antiquity, lies near the coast of the Frith, almost opposite 
Fort-George, about a mile N. E. of Chanonry, with which it is joimed in 


* Scenes and res Sr of the North of Scotland, by Hugh Miller; and see also - 
Nicol’s Geology, p. 200 

+ New Stat. an: Py Ross and Cromarty,” p. 35. 

} There is a beautiful sculptured stone cross in the churchyard, with various hiero- 
glyphical characters. 

§ “A notable ‘ intrusion’ case occurred in Nigg in 1756. The parishioners almost 
to a man withstood the presentee for three years, and expended £500 in legal proceed- 
ings BaNar him; and when worsted, they very numerously became staunch Sece- 
ders.” — Full, Gaz. +» p. 447. 

l) Piss. of Chanonry— Synod of Ross. Patron, Crown. P.'T. Fortrose. 

4] “ Otters have been shot upon the rocks, Seals are often seen upon them, and — 


crabs and lobsters are dragged from crevices and holes by the most primitive con- 
trivances.”—Full, Gaz., p. 599. 
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-burghal jurisdiction, under the joint appellation of Fortrose; a narrow pro- 
_montory, called Chanonry Point, running 1} m. into the Frith, and terminated 
by a lighthouse, forming the Ross-shire side of the ferry across to Inverness- 
e. “As a free town,” say the Messrs. Andersons, “and as the seat of the 
shops of Ross (whose palace or castle was completely, and their cathedral in 
great measure, destroyed by Oliver Cromwell), Fortrose was in ancient days 
a place of considerable consequence ; the records of its chanonry or canon courts, 
contained transcripts of almost all the valuable documents relating to the family 
histories and estates in the county of Ross, and it gave birth to men eminent 
both in Church and State. Here resided the celebrated historian, Bishop 
‘Lesley, the last Catholic Bishop of Ross, who lost his see for his zealous sup- 
port of Queen Mary. Dr. Gregory Mackenzie, the laborious compiler of the 
lives of the most eminent writers of the Scottish nation, also dwelt here, in an 
castle belonging to the Earl of Seaforth, and lies interred in the tomb of that 
ily within the cathedral; and a physician of the same name, noted in bis 
for a work entitled ‘The Art of Preseryi ing Health, is said to have been 
1 his youth a teacher of the grammar school in this burgh. The famous Scot- 
fish statesman and lawyer, Sir George Mackenzie, often retired from courts 
-senates, to enjoy the delightful and secluded walks about Fortrose. The 
Sir James Mackintosh, the well known historian, senator, and author of the 
indiciae Gallicae,’ received the rudiments of his education in this place,”* 
rtrose joins with Inverness, Forres, and Nairn, in returning an M.P. Con- 
stifuency in 1851-2, 169. Pop. of burgh in 1551, 1147; males, 497; females, 
650. Inhab. houses, 229; uninhab. ditto, 23; building, 7. Corporation revenue 
1845-6, £138, 16s. 5d. For many years the greater part of the inhabitants of 
-Chanonry or Fortrose have been shoemakers, and those of Rosemarkie weavers. 
“The sea bathing quarters here are excellent, the Bay of Rosemarkie being 
‘fringed with a beach of fine smooth sand. There is an agricultural society, 
‘called the “‘ Black Isle Farming Society,” and three annual fairs. The produce 
of parish is conveyed by steamers calling off Chanonry Point. Par. ch. sit. $20 ; 

glib. £95 stip. £252, 6s. Sd.; attend. 150; Sab. schs. 37. Unap. tuds. £104, 
“Wa 6d. A Chapel of Ease at Fortrose. Free ch. attend. — forenoon 700, 
afternoon 100,+ evening 400; Sab. schs. 128. Bap. ch. attend.—forenoon 
58, afternoon 52. There is zlso an Epis. ch. Pop. of parish in 1541, 1719; 

in 1851, 1776. In 1849 on p.r. 123; cas. 15; ins. or fat. 6; orph. or des. 3. 
Assess. £465, 5s. 5d.; other sources, £57, 17s. 4d.; total, £523, 2s. 9d. Relief 
of poor on r. £459, 5s. 5d. ; eas. £10, 10s.; med. r. £15; exp. £64, 2s. 10d. ; 

total, £548, 18s. 3d. Fortrose academy was attended in 1837 by 95 scholars; 
and the burgh school by 90. An infant school at Rosemarkie, attend. about 50. 


_ PARISH OF ROSSKEEN t — On the Cromarty Frith, 12 miles N. E. of Ding- 
wall; the inhabited part of parish extending 10 miles inland by a breadth of 
6, but the whole parish computed at from 25 to 30 miles long by 12 broad. A 


* Anderson's Guide, p. 444. 

+ “The afternoon congregation seldom exceeds 100, service being then in the 
Gaclic language, which does not prevail in this locality."—Clergyman’s Note. 

t Presb, of Pain—Synod of Ross. Patron, Marchioness of Stafford. P. T. Inver- 


gordon. 
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district, 2 m. in breadth, rises gently from the shore, and is succeeded by a hill, 
called Knock-Navie, which divides the low lands from the higher part of par., 
beyond which hill there is a considerable tract of mountains, either waste or 
only fit for summer pasture. Nearly 4000 acres are in tillage and about 300 
under wood. The rivers, Alness and Balnagowan, bound or slightly touch the 
parish, and the Frith of Cromarty borders it for 6 miles. Four lakes, Ach- 
nacloich, which is encompassed with rich landscape; Pativeig; Charnae; and 
Coinneag. Area aboye 60 sq.m. Assessed property in 1842-3, £6688, 19s, 5d, 
Five heritors of £100 Scots yalued rent. Three vyills., Invergordon, Bridgend, 
and Saltburn. Invergordon is a thriving place, with a commodious harbour, 
erected by Macleod of Cadboll, whose seat of Invergordon Castle is in vicinity, 
It is a place of considerable size, the houses substantial, and of growing im- 
portance as a shipping port for the fertile districts adjacent. There is a ferry 
across the Frith, which connects the post road with that proceeding through the 
Black Isle to Kessock, Branches of the Commercial and the North of Seot- 
land banks, several libraries, a friendly society, and annual fairs on third Tues- 
day of February, and in April, August (1st Tuesday), October, and December, 
Some mills and hemp factories. ‘There is also a harbour at Dalmore, Par, 
ch, sit. 1600; glib. £10, 10s.; stip. £157, 6s. Unap. tnds. £262, 8s. 3d. Free 
ch, attend. 1400 to 1500; Sab. schs. 440 to 450. Pop, in 1841, 3222; in 
1851, 3699 ; increase owing to subdivision of farms. In 1838 on p. r. 140, 
Expenditure, £50 to £60.* In 1849 on p. r. 195; cas, 3; ins. or fat. 7; orph, 
or des, 2. Assess. £823, 8s. 11jd.; other sources, £59, 7s, 23d.; total, £882, 
16s. 2d. Relief of poor on r, £546, 11s.; cus. £5, 19s. 6d,; med. r. £18, 
13s, 43d. ; exp. £211, 18s. 94d. ; total, £783, 2s, 73d. Par. schm. salary, maxi- 
mum}; attend. in 1837, 75, Five other schools, at three of which attend, 244. 


PARISH OF STORNOWAY +t—In the N.E. part of the island of Lewis on 
the E. shore, 19 miles long by 4 to 10 broad, with a flat and moorish surface, 
The district of Eye is almost insulated, being separated from the main body of 
parish by Broad Bay and Loch Stornoway, The shores are partly sandy and 
partly rocky,t and are indented by a number of bays, among which — besides 
Broad Bay, which though spacious is unsafe, from a sunk reef—are bays Ure, 
Tolsta, and Bayble. ‘The Bay of Stornoway is a safe harbour. Chief headlands 
—Tolsta, Gress, Vateker, Tuimpan, Tong, Holm, and Chicken Head. The fresh- 
water lochs and streams are numerous, and salmon exist in the Gress, Tong, 
and Creid. Near Stornoway a conglomerate rock occurs like that of the red 
sandstone on the mainland, but much harder. It consists of rounded pebbles 
of quartz, felspar, and gneiss. At the Chicken Head it contains sulphate of 
barytes, and is referred by M‘Culloch to the primary series of formations. 
The whole of this chain seems a mere projecting ridge of the gneiss, and as it 
frequently lies at a very low angle, probably forms an anticlinal axis, elevated 
by a mass of trap or granite below. Area about 160 sq.m. The arable and 
uncultivated lands are as 1 to 6. Plantations area rarity. The fishing of cod, 


* New Stat, Ac., “ Ross and Cromarty,” p. 278. “4 
t Presb. of Lewis — Synod of Glenelg. Patron, Crown. P.T. Stornoway. 
+ The Seal Cave is capacious, and adorned with stalactitic formations. 
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and herrings is the chief employment of the pop.* Assessed property in 
£2-3, 3112. Stornoway (pop. in 1851, 2391) is the only market town in 
ar. It is a burgh of barony and seaport town, on a fine bay, 38 m. W.N.W. 
e nearest point of Cromarty on the mainland. Lat. of lighthouse, 58° 11’ 5” 
ong. 6° 22’ 2” WW. It is the largest town in the Western Islands, and though 
tegularly built, has substantial and stately houses, good shops, with a 
church, an endowed female seminary (erected by Mr. Matheson, at which 
Ayrshire flowering needlework is taught),t and other schs., a town house, news 
a masonic lodge, public library, several friendly societies, a market place 
for the sale of butcher meat and vegetables to the shipping, gas and water 
mpanies, a custom house, an annual cattle tryst in July, and a branch of the 
ational Bank. The harbour is formed by a pier, and there is a Morton’s 
atent slip, worked by steam, which will haul up a vessel of 800 tons. Storno- 
has some wool carding, corn, and malt mills, an extensive distillery, and 
_ rope-walks ; but its chief trade is fish and kelp. About 1500 fishing boats 
belong to its district. Tonnage of vessels rezistered on 31st December, 1850— 
sailing vessels under 50 tons, 1126; above 50 tons, 1099—steamers, 215. 
Tonnage that entered and cleared coastwise (including their repeated yoyates) 
between 3lst December, 1849, and 31st December, 1850—-sailing vessels in- 
wards, 4325; outwards, 1587—steamers inwards, 5924; outwards, 5924. Ton- 
nage of vessels that entered and cleared from and to the colonies between 31st 
December, 1849. and 31st December, 1850—inwards, British, 107; outwards, 
British, 107. Tonnage of sailing vessels that entered and cleared from and to 
oreign ports between 31st December, 1849, and 31st December, 1850—inwards, 
tish, 305; foreign, 357—outwards, British, 1117; foreign, 221. Gross 
amount of customs in 1850, £415. Average amount of customs since 1845, 
os Steamers ply weekly to Poolewe, and in summer the port is sometimes 
-yisited by steamers from Glasgow. The immediate vicinity of the town is 
better cultivated than most part of the Hebrides. Near here is Stornoway 
_ Castle, built on the site of Seaforth Lodge, the residence of Mr. Matheson. 


* In the Report of the British Fisheries Commission for 1849, the Long Island 
returns stand as follows— 


Herrings cured 55 Ne RS 16,4384 barrels. 
Herrings taken and consumed, and not cured Ee 3,500 2 

Cod, ling, or hake cured ... 7 — a x 
Cod, ling, or hake, taken and consumed, and notcured 10,500, 


Boats employed, decked and undecked = eye 614 
Manned by fishermen and boys ... as ses a5 3,735 
otal number of persons employed Fis se it 4,900 


“ 4 London company have an agent regularly settled at Loch Roag, for the pur- 
pose of transmitting lobsters to the tables of the London gourmands. A vessel sails 
weekly for the Thames, constructed so as to contain a large well, in which the fish 
are conyeyed alive, and in this way an average of 15,000 lobsters are sent every week 

to the London market. Sometimes the number has been as great as 40,000. The 
agent at Loch Roag distributes from £3000 to £4000 per annum among the men en- 
gaged in this traffic.” —Anderson’s Guide, p. 654. 

+ “If this branch of industry shall get fairly rooted, we presume the straw plait 

manufacture will follow, as in Orkney.”—Anderson’s Guide, p. 658. 
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It is built in the castellated Tudor style. The octagon tower (built wholly o 
Colonsay granite) rises to a height of 94 feet and a flag tower to 102. 
ch, sit. 568; glb. £10; stip. £158, 6s, 7d.; attend. 225; Sab. schs. 129. A par, 
ch, at Back in the district of Gress, where the minister officiates every fourth 
Sabbath. A parliamentary church at Knock, in the district of Eye. Free ch 
Stornoway ; attend. Gaelic congregation, 1300; English congregation, 600. 
Sab. schs. 450. Free ch. at Knock; attend. 750; Sab. schs. 210. Free eh. ai 
Back; attend. 600; Sab. schs. 113. Epis. ch. attend. 60 to 90; Sab. schs. 9, 
Pop. in 1841, 6218 ; in 1851, 8057, In 1849 on p. r. 191; cas. 16; ims. or fat. 
4; orph. or des. 8. Assess. £499, 2s. 2d. Relief of poor on r. £358, 6s. 8d.; 
cas. £10, 4s. 5d,; med. r. £91, 13s. 11d.; exp. £59; total, £519, 5s. Par.schm, 
salary, maximum ; attend. in 1837, 80, Eight other schools, attend. 554, 

PARISH OF TAIN*—Lying on S. shore of the Dornoch Frith, 9 miles vag 
by 2 broad, with a flat surface but hilly towards W. The country is wooded, 
various, and pleasing. The shoals and sandbanks in the Frith are extensive, 
the chief of which is called the Gizzen Briggs.t Along the sea beach there is 
a beautiful promenade of links ground, which some years ago was occasionally 
used as a race course. “ It extends over a vast flat, called the Fendom or 
Morich More, which is partially cultivated, but on which blown sands are 
yearly encroaching, From the eastern margin of this plain, a low terrace bank 
(Mr. Chalmers’s 90 feet terrace, though here not quite so high) may be 
seen skirting the whole shore, and attaining its greatest altitude just below the 
Free Manse of Tain, where the sea had cut deep into the boulder clay, and left 
the drift gravel terrace on retiring as its last margin. The terrace again falls 
a little to the north of the town, which mainly stands upon it; and at abouta 
mile’s distance may be seen, a little back from it, an enormous granite boulder, 
weighing many tons, on which the name of ‘ the immortal Walter Scott’ and 
the year of his death, ‘ 1832,’ haye been carved. Both sides of the Dornoch 
Frith are beautifully fringed with this general terrace; and directly under- 
neath it, throughout the whole district, from Dingwall eastwards, the boulder 
clay is strewn over the inferior rocks to a great depth, and is no doubt the eause 
of the country’s fertility. Everywhere on the surface may be seen water worn 
boulders of crystalline rocks (chiefly granites), strongly indicative of the last 
glacial action to which the island was subjected after its ridges and estuaries 
had received their present forms.” t 

There are numerous springs of water but no rivers, though a small trouting 
stream, which tows round the burgh, receives that dignified appellation. 


* Presb. of Tain— Synod of Ross. Patron, Marchioness of Stafford. P.T. Tain. 

+ “ A small bank in the middle of the Frith, 2 miles above the Gizzen Briggs, fur- 
nishes very large supplies of mussels, and is notable for having, in 1783, during a 
great scarcity of bread, furnished such immense quantities of cockles, as contributed 
to the support of multitudes of human beings over the adjacent country.”—Fudl. 

p. 738. The strait of the Frith called the Meikle Ferry, lies 3 miles west 
from Tain. A natural mole projecting into the gulf, reduces its breadth to less 
than 2 miles; but from the shoals in the channel, and its exposure to sudden gusts 
of wind from the mountains, this ferry is couatdecadl as one of the most dangerous and 
inconvenient in the north. + Anderson’s Guide, p. 396. 
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= property in 1842-3, £5474, 12s, 5d. Three heritors of £100 Scots 
-Yalued rent, Inver, a fishing station, is the only village. The town of Tain, 
situated on the margin of the Frith, is an ancient royal burgh, 24 miles N.N.E. 
of Inverness. It is irregularly built but has several new and handsome houses, 
_ The ancient ch. of Tain was collegiate and dedicated to St. Duthus. James V. 
‘ performed a pilgrimage to the shrine of this saint, to whose honour seyeral chs. 
_ were at different times built in this place. The town possesses a court house, 
an excellent academy,* a public reading room, various mills, an iron foundry, 
brewery, a considerable retail trade, several friendly societies, a total abstinence 
society, with in 1852, 80 adult and 100 juvenile members, and branches of the 
_ British Linen, Commercial, and North of Scotland banks. There is also a new 
 poors’ house—a spacious high-roofed building, with governor's house, hospital, 
: and airing courts, recently erected by the parishes of Easter Ross, for the ac- 
_commodation of their paupers, “ who,” observe the Messrs. Andersons, “never 
were so elegantly or comfortably housed before, but who rather shrewdly regard 
_the place as a sort of state prison.” The Duke of Sutherland is feudal superior, 
‘The burgh is goyerned by a provost, two bailies, a dean of guild, a treasurer, 

_ and ten councillors. Municipal constituency, 91. Corporation revenue in 
_ 1850-1, £316, 18s. 7d. Market days, Tuesday and Friday, Six annual fairs. 
Pop. of burgh in 1851, 2588; males, 1160; females, 1428, Inhab. houses, 
447; uninhab. ditto, 18; building, 2. Tain joins with Wick, Dingwall, Cro- 
‘marty, Dornoch, and Kirkwall, in returning an M.P. Constitueney in 1851-2, 
91. Par. ch. sit. 1200; glb. £9; stip. £299, 15s, Unap. tnds, £340, 12s. 9d. 
Free ch. attend. about 1200; Sab. schs. 250. U. P. ch. attend.—forenoon 150, 
afternoon 70; Sab. schs. 27. Pop. of par. in 1941, 3128; in 1851, 3754, In 
‘1837, the average number on p. r, was 145, among whom about £70 was an- 
‘nually distributed, with the addition of about £35 interest of mortified money. 
Tn 1849 on poor r. 177 ; cas, 59; ims. or fat. 4; orph. or des. 3. Assess. £574, 
‘lis. 7d.; other sources, £3, 15s.; total, £578, 6s. 7d. Relief of poor on r. 
‘£544, 11s. 11d.; cas. £94, 17s. Gd.; med. r. £41,12s.9d.; exp. £73, 3s, 10d. ; 
total, £754, Gs. Par. schm. salary £44, 8s. 10}d,; attend. in 1537, 153. Six 

other schools, at three of which attend. 271. 


PARISH OF TARBAT{—11 m. E.N.E. of Tain, partly in Ross-shire and 
partly in Cromarty shire, occupying the extremity of the peninsula formed by 
the Friths of Cromarty and Dornoch, 7} miles long by 44 broad, having 15 
miles of sea coast, which is bold and rocky, and perforated with caves;{ with an 
irregular but fertile interior, a considerable proportion being a deep black loam. 
About 200 ac. of plantations. Area 5081 acres, Assessed property in 1842-3, 
£4767, 128. 4d. Four heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. A weaving and 
hemp factory, employing above 300 hands. There are remains of several 


* To which is attached a library for the use of the pupils, and a choice but valuable 


assortment of chemical and philosophical apparatus. : 
+ Presb. of Tain—Synod of Ross. Patrons, Crown and Mackenzie of Newhall. 


P. T, Tain. 


+t “ Of five caves, one can be entered only on all-fours, but presents in the interior 
a spacious apartment, naturally benched round with stone.” — Fid/. Gaz. vol. ii. 
p- 741. 
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old baronial castles, among which is the old and large Castle of Balone, succes- f 
sively possessed by the Earls of Ross and of Cromarty; and along the coast 
several natural harbours, the chief of which is Portmaholmack, whence con- 
siderable exportations are made of farm produce, amounting in 1839 to 3003 
quarters of different kinds.* On the headland of Tarbetness is an elegant 
lighthouse, near which is an old Roman monnment or landmark. Par. ch.t 
glb. £6, 10s.; stip. £254; attend. 85; Sab. schs. 40. Unap. tnds. £505, 12s, 
Free ch. attend. about 1000; Sab. schs, 103, Pop. in 1841, 1826; in 1851, 
2151. In 1840 it was stated that the average number on p. r. was, for three — 
years, 96. Expenditure, £17. In 1849 on p. r. 114; cas. 15; ins. or fat, 
2; orph. or des, 4. Assess. £327, 6s. 6d. Relief of poor on r. £275, 18s. 5 
cas. £6, 5s. 3id.; med. r. £39, 18s. 4ad.; exp. £58, 19s. 10d.; total, 
£381, 1s. 6d. Besides parish school, there are two others; attend. at these two 
in 1837, 75. : 


PARISH OF UIG§—A district comprising the W. part of Lewis island, with 
the islands Bernera, Vuiavore, and Pabbay, and the group of Flannan Islands,|| _ 
rendered partly peninsular by Lochs Roag and Resart, much indented by in- 
lets, one of which is called Uig Bay,{[ 22 m. from N. E. to S. W., with a level 
and cultivated coast, but a bleak and hilly interior, interspersed with small 
lakes. Area 275 sq.m. The proportion of arable and pasture land to waste 
is as one to twenty. Assessed property in 1842-3, £2542,1s.5d.** Seven 
heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. Nearest market town, Stornoway, 33 miles 
distant. Loch Roag, studded with a labyrinth of islands, is the principal har- 
bour. Par. ch. sit. 800; glb. £7; stip. £158, 6s. 8d. Free ch. attend. on 30th 
March, 300. Average attend. during previous twelve months, 700; Sab. schs. 
average attend. 25.tt Pop. in 1841, 3316; and in 1851, 3209. In 1849 on 
p.r. 128; cas. 11. Assess. £148, 14s.7}d. Relief of poor on r. £124, 13s. 9d.; 


* New Stat. Ac., “Ross and Cromarty,” p. 467. 

+ In the churchyard are some curious sculptured tombs and crosses. 

t See New Stat, Ac., “Ross and Cromarty,” p. 467. 

§ Presb. of Lewis — Synod of Glenelg. Patron, Crown. P.'T. Stornoway. 

|| About 15 m, N. W. of Gallan Head, in Lewis. They are not inhabited, but feed 
numerous sheep, and are a great resort of seafowl. 

§ “The circular bay of Uig is distant 5 miles from Kingsburgh; and in the words 
of a late eminent writer, whose works on their first appearance occasioned no slight 
sensation in this and other remote quarters of the highlands, ‘presents one of the 
most singular spectacles in rural economy, that of a city of farms.’ The sloping sides 
of the bay are crowded with houses, and each cultivateable patch of land has found 
an industrious and successful occupant. At one head of the bay the ground rises 
steeply, and environs about a couple of hundred arable acres, in which some six 
hundred people live in a scattered hamlet.” — Anderson’s Guide, p. 631. 

** See Sir John M‘Neil’s Report on Island of Lewis, ante, p. 875, note. 

tt “I deem it necessary to make a few remarks in connection with the answers 
given to the enclosed queries, and which I made in the census schedule to Govern- 
ment. Ist, This parish is very extensive, and the church very difficult of access in 
stormy weather, as many of the people have to come by boats. 2d, When the 
weather is good, especially during spring, summer, and harvest, the general attendance 
is upwards of 800. 3d, All the families in this parish belong to the Free Church, 
With the exception of six families, which belong to the Establishment. 4th, The 30th 
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eas. £1, 15s.; med. r. £13; exp. £55, 4s. 7d.; total, £194, 13s. 4d. 

schm. salary £28; attend. in 1837,45. Five other sdiocls; Seal ne a 
Callernish, on E. coast of Loch Roag, are entire specimens of a Danish fort and 
a Druidic temple; at Melista are remains of a nunnery; and on an islet in a 
lake adjoining Monkstad are the remains of a religious house, 

__ PARISH OF URQUHART AND LOGIE WESTER*—On Cromarty Frith, 2 miles 
_ E.N.E. of Dingwall, 10 miles long by 3} broad, comprehending the detackiad 
district of Nairnshire, called Ferintosh,t and diversified by fertile fields and 
yerdant pasture lands, well sheltered by plantations, The river Conan bounds 
it on N.W., and receives in its course the waters of the Black River, the Orrin 

Meag, &c. ‘The watershed of the Mullbuy forms E. boundary. About 4700 
acres are in tillage, 4000 in pasture, 860 under wood, and 1700 waste. Three 
heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. Village of Conan Bridge is on the line of 
the great N. road, which runs across S. W. corner of parish. Four annual fairs 
held at village of Culbokie. Par. ch. sit. 1200; glb, £15; stip. £223, 10s. 
‘Unap. tnds. £201, 9s. 8d. Free ch. attend. 1400 to 1500; Sab. schs. 150 to 
200. Pop. in 1841, 2997; in 1851, 3153. In 1840 on p. r.170. Expenditure, 
£55. In 1849 on p. r. 247; cas. 23; ins, or fat. 2; orph. or des. 6. Assess. 
£988, Os. 11d. Relief of poor on r. £847, 11s. 9d.; cas, £25, 9s. 3d.; med. r. 
£24, 8s.; exp. £85, 14s. 8d.; total, £983, 3s.8d. Pa. schm. salary, maximum. 
Two other schools, at which attend. in 1837, 140, 


PARISH OF URRAY§—Comprising united parishes of Urray and Kilchrist, 
7 m. long by 3 to 6 broad, having a small part lying in Strathconan, 18 miles 
distant, embosomed among the mountains of Contin. The general surface pre- 
sents a picturesque landscape, in which are corn fields, moorlands, rapid streams, 
natural woods, and gentlemen’s seats. It is bounded and intersected by the 
Beauly and Conan, and by the Orrin, Garvie, and Lichart. Soil various, but 


March was a very stormy day, which accounts for the smallness of the attendance. 
In reference to the Sabbath school, I may state, that it is conducted in an apartment 
of the manse, where few can only be accommodated, There is no other place con- 
yenient tome. There is another Sabbath school in the parish attended by about forty 
children, The attendance on the 30th was about thirty scholars.” —Clergyman’s Note. 

* Presb. of Dingwall— Synod of Ross. Patron, Forbes of Culloden. P.T. Dingwall. 

+ An estate and village in the peninsula of the Black Isle, near Dingwall, long cele- 
brated for the excellence of the whisky produced in the district, which politically 
belongs to the county of Nairn. The origin of its well known character asa place 
producing the best highland whisky, was this—The proprietor of the estate, Forbes 
of Culloden, who lived at the time of the Revolution, having suffered severely in 
goods and estate by the turbulent highlanders, was at once rewarded for his fidelity, 
and compensated for his losses in the cause of Government, by an Act of Parliament, 
granting him permission to distil whisky on his property of Ferintosh without pay- 
ment of duty. The consequence was, that more whisky was soon distilled here than 
perhaps in all the rest of the highlands together, insomuch that the liquor became 
generally known by the name of Ferintosh. In 1785, when a change was about to be 
made in the duties, Government bought up the privilege for £21,000. 

+ New Stat. Ac., “Ross and Cromarty,” p. 379. 

§ Presb. of Dingwall—Synod of Ross, Patron, Marchioness of Stafford. P.T. 


Beauly. 
3. 
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in many places rich, and on part of the estate of Lovat a deep carse 
Assessed property in 1815, £5778; in 1842-3, £7012, 7s. 7d. There is: 
tillery at Ord. Par. ch. glb. £15; stip. £252, 6s. 8d. Unap. tnds, 
5s. 2d. Free ch. attend. 900. Epis. ch. at Highfield — attend 80 to 100. Pop. 
in 1841, 2716; in 1851, 2621. In 1840, average number of poor, 50 to’ 

Expenditure, £20.* In 1849 on p. r. 118; cas. 4; ins. or fat. 4; he 
des. 2. Assess, £447, 8s. 5d. Relief of poor on r. £305, 7s. 8d.; cas. 

10s. 6d. ; med. r, £18, 17s. 10d.; exp. £52, 11s. 1d.; total, £383, 7s. 1d. 
are at present five schools in parish. Here are the ruins of Fairburn > 


* New Stat. Ac. “ Ross and Cromarty,” p. 402. - 


ROXBURGHSHIRE, 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION. 


Tuxre is probably no county in Scotland which possesses a more truly 
general and national interest than Roxburghshire, Bordering immediately 
on England for 60 miles, or about two-thirds of the whole distance uniting 
‘the rival kingdoms, and unprotected by those rivers which divided them 
in other quarters, it was always the first to feel the evil consequences of 
their dissensions, many of which were decided on its hills or plains; and 


its inhabitants were so inured to war, that it was regarded only as “The 


Borderers’ Game.” With it too is connected much of the traditional 
poetry of the country, from the “ Hunting of the Cheviot,” and the 


-Rhymer’s Prophecies, learned beneath the Eildon tree, to the “ Lay of the 


‘Last Minstrel,” and the “ Tale of Flodden Field.” 

The county of Roxburgh lies on the S. E. extremity of Scotland, where 
it joins England, and is between 55° 6’ and 56° 43’ N. lat., and between 
9° 12’ and 3° 7’ W. long. It is bounded on 8, W. by the county of 
Dumfries; on S. E. and E. by Cumberland and Northumberland; on N. 
by Berwickshire, and on W, by Mid-Lothian and Selkirk, and contains 
457,920 acres, of which about two-fifths are under the plough. Exclusive 
of the N. part of Melrose parish, Roxburghshire forms an irregular 
rhomboid. Its medium length is about 304 miles, being about 223 in 
breadth. The western part of the county is very mountainous, and in the 
greatest part of its length its southern boundary is also mountainous, 
adjoining to the great ridge called the Cheviot Hills, which in the upper 


* The Sheriff Court for the county, and the Commissary Court, are held weekly on 
Wednesday during Sessions. Quarter Sessions of the Justices are held first Tuesday 
of March, May, and August, and last Tuesday of October. The Justice of Peace 
Court for the district of Jedburgh is held there on the last Tuesday of every month; 
for the district of Kelso, on the first l'riday of every month; for the district of Hawick, 
at that burgh on the first Thursday of every month; for the district of Melrose, at 
that town, on the first Saturday of every month. Places and days of meeting of 
the Courts under the Small Debt Act—The Small Debt Courts are held at Jed- 
burgh on the third Tuesday of each month; Kelso, second Tuesday of February, 
April, June, August, October, and December ; Hawick, first Friday of February, 
April, June, August, October, and December; Melrose, second Thursday of Feb- 


ruary, May, August, and November. 
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or western part of Roxburghshire stretch northward into Scotland, 

Towards the western extremity of the county, the territory begins to 

descend to the Solway Frith, but in general it may be considered as in- 

clining towards the north-east; the Teviot and all the streams which flow 

into it proceeding in general in that direction towards the Tweed. The 

external appearance of the county is upon the whole extremely beautiful, 

containing a succession of hills and dales, through which a great number 

of small rivers take their course along deep and winding valleys. Almost 

all the hills are covered with a fine smooth sward, productive of valuable — 
grasses for pasture. 

The county is intersected by a great multitude of streams, the chief of 
which are —the Teviot, Jed, Tweed, Rule, Kale, Oxnam, Gala, Slitrigg, 
Ale, Borthwick, Bowmont, Allan, Leader, Ettrick, Tinnis, Hermitage, 
and Liddell. The two last are discharged into the Esk, which runs into 
the Solway Frith; the others are discharged by Tweed into the sea at 
Berwick. There is likewise a great number of burns or small rivulets, 
The rivers Tyne, Cocquet, and some other English rivers, take their 
origin in the higher parts of Roxburghshire. The lakes of the county 
are not very numerous; they are all small, and fit only for parochial 
notice; and they occur chiefly in the parishes of Roberton, Morebattle, 
Linton, Ashkirk, and Galashiels. Petrifying springs occur in the parishes 
of Roxburgh, Minto, and Castletown; chalybeate springs in Jedburgh, 
Oxnam, Crailing, St. Boswell’s, and Castletown. 

“ Roxburghshire is by no means rich in minerals. The clay-slate or 
greywacke formation extends all along the western part, round by the top 
of Liddesdale, and then up through part of the parishes of Oxnam, Jed- 
burgh, and Crailing. The coal series of rocks occupies nearly the whole 
district of Liddesdale. Trap-rock and porphyry constitute the formation 
of the eastern part, but they are also protruded in large masses through 
the clay-slate, coal, and sandstone formations, in all parts of the county. 
The old red sandstone extends along the confines of Berwickshire, down 
between the clay-slate and the trap-rock, to nearly the lower end of the 
parish of Hobkirk ; a belt of it also intervenes between the coal series and 
the clay-slate. Two dikes of mountain limestone appear in Liddesdale, 
one a few miles above Castleton, and the other at Fanna Hill, at the top 
of the dale. At Carter Fell a large portion is found. Different kinds of 
agates, and sundry varieties of jasper, are also to be met with. Coal has 
been found at the Carter Fell, in the southern extremity of Liddesdale, in 
the parishes of Bedrule and Linton, and in one or two other places; but 
the workings have been so expensive in comparison with the value of the 
coal, that they have been given up. Limestone, which abounds in various 
parts, is not wrought to any extent, owing to the want of coal. There 
are excellent sandstone quarries at Sprouston on the Tweed, and marl in 
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_ several parishes, particularly at Eckford on the Teviot, Linton Loch, and 
Ednam near the Tweed. But the use of marl as a manure is confined to 
a narrow circle around the places where it is found—lime, of which a 
much smaller quantity answers the purpose, being most in request. The 
lime, like the coal, is procured from Northumberland and Mid-Lothian.” * 
_ The prevailing soil of the arable land, and over most of the hills, is 
what is called a sandy loam, though of different qualities, excellently 
adapted to the turnip culture. Tracts of a clayey or more heavy soil, 
however, occupy a considerable space, especially on the north-west. 
Clay is also found on the north near the Tweed, where it is rich and 
fertile. Moss, marsh, and heath occur in the south-west, and occasionally 
in other quarters; but altogether they coyer but a small proportion of 
the surface. Roxburghshire is divided, for the most part, into larger 
farms, if we except a few sheep farms in the highlands, than any other 
county in Scotland, many of them consisting of land partly arable and 
partly pasture, being from 1000 to 3000 acres, and several of these, in 
‘some instances, being in the occupation of one tenant. Farms altogether 
arable, containing from 500 to 1000 acres, are numerous. The era 
of the resuscitation of agriculture in Roxburghshire, as in the adjacent 
counties, was about the end of the first quarter of the eighteenth century. 
Before the year 1743, the practice of draining, enclosing, and summer 
fallowing, sowing flax, hemp, rape, and grass-seeds, planting cabbages 
after, and potatoes with the plough, in fields of great extent, was generally 
introduced. Dr. John Rutherford was the first who began, in 1747, 
the sowing of turnips ; yet a regular system of cropping was not generally 
adopted here till 1753, when Mr. Dawson, a farmer to whom Roxburgh- 
shire owes much, for showing several useful examples, began the practice 
of the turnip husbandry. Sir Gilbert Elliot and Mr. Dawson introduced 
marl as a manure in 1755, and in the same year lime was first laid upon 
the land. In 1757, Mr. Rogers, at Cavers, introduced the fanners for 
winnowing corn. In later times, Roxburghshire has kept pace with the 
other counties in those extraordinary improvements in the management 
of the soil, and in the rearing of stock, for which Scotland in general is 
now distinguished. Within the last twenty years many important improve- 
ments have been effected in this district. A large extent of land, that 
was entirely pastoral, now bears luxuriant crops; bone manure has been 
introduced ;¢ agricultural management has been materially amended; a 
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* Encyclopedia Britannica, vol. xix. p. 511. 

+ * The more extensive application of bono dust has assisted eminently in improy- 
ing the quality of the turnip crops, and thus tending to the general increased fertility 
of the soil. In place of, as formerly, drawing out the farm yard dung so as to extend 
over the whole fallow break, by which practice no part was sufficiently manured, 
and a secondary crop the result, the application of bone dust to a portion admits of a 
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good deal of waste land has been planted; farm-houses and buildings 
haye in numerous instances been rebuilt on approved plans ;* thrashing 
machines have been erected on most considerable farms; and the habits 
and accommodations of the people have been materially improved. _ 

The system of farming is in general the four and five year shift rotation 
of cropping. Though little of the soil be naturally adapted to wheat, 
yet this grain is now raised to a great extent on all the better deserip- 
tions of sandy loam; generally after turnips, which being in part con- 
sumed on the ground by sheep, give consistency to the soil, as well 
as leave it greatly enriched by their manure. Only a small part is 
under beans and somewhat more under pease. Wheat, barley, and oats, 
are however the principal crops of grain ; whilst, whatever be the number 
of acres in corn, nearly half the quantity is allotted to turnips, and the 
other half to clover and rye-grass. Potatoes oceupy but a very small part 
of every farm, 

The pastoral district of this county is covered with an excellent breed 
of sheep, called the Cheviot, from the general name of the hills on which 
they feed. On the arable farms, the short-horned cattle and Leicester 
sheep form the principal stock; and as so large a proportion of even the 
arable land is always in grass, the number of them is very great. On 
farms partly arable and partly hill pasture, the cross between the Cheviot 
and the Leicester is found to answer well. Many of the farmers purchase 
highland stots or kyloes at the Falkirk trysts, winter them for a year, and 
then sell them to advantage. 

Speaking of the parishes of Ednam, Sprouston, Linton, Kelso, Maker- 
stoun, Roxburgh, and Eckford, Mr. Dudgeon of Spylaw says — “ About 
1785 the Cheviot breed of sheep prevailed throughout the entire district, 
and it appears from Dr. Douglas’s Survey, that even in 1796 there were 
no more than ‘five or six small flocks of the Dishley breed, kept by 


concentration upon the nearer lands of the heavier material in sufficient quantity, so 
that the farmer is enabled to act upon the golden maxim of good husbandry, “ never to 
sow a crop whiere there is not condition in the soil to grow it luxuriantly.” The con- 
sequence is, that in place of the turnips being worth £3 an acre, they are now more 
frequently worth £6; and of this benefit all the after crops partake in relative pro- 
portion.” — Agriculture of Scotland by John Dudgeon, in the Journal of the English 
Agricultural Society, p. 111. 

* At Sunlaws Hill, a compact and elegant suite of farm houses was erected for 
William Scott Kerr, Esq. of Chatto and Sunlaws, so lately as 1851. The steward’s 
house and smaller offices are in front. The steading is laterally traversed by the open 
causeway or court, passing in front of the cart-shed, barn, and stable range (behind 
which, without, is the engine and boiler), The hay house (in juxtaposition with the 
stable), and the feeding byre, with intermediate store having a back door, occupy the 
furthest end of the parallelogram. The internal arrangements show a series of five 
feeding courts, having roofed cribs on the one hand, joint’water supplies on the other, 


besides sheds and joint turnip stores at the other extremities respectiyely,”—See 
Gray's Rural Architecture, p. 74. 
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gentlemen in rich enclosures, and by one or two farmers in the arable 
district.’ Now, the whole of the district under review, excepting a very 
ineonsiderable portion in the highest ridges of one of the parishes, is 
_ possessed by this excellent breed of sheep, and the pains and expense 
bestowed of late years in their culture and improvement, have justly esta- 
blished a character for this part of the country for its breed of Leicesters, 
which is surpassed by that of no other district in Scotland; and it is not 
perhaps saying too much to add, that in this respect it would successfully 
vie with many of the highest note in the southern parts of the kingdom. 
Bstimating from the very limited information to be gathered from the statis- 
tical accounts of the parishes comprehended in this district, it would appear, 
‘in numbers, that the quantity of sheep maintained at the two periods 1784 
and 1837 respectively, is as about three to four; while the weight at the 
present time cannot be taken at much less than double that of the former 
period. Exclusive of a considerable number of sheep that are brought into 
the district to be fed on turnips during the winter months, the number of 
Leicesters we think we may assume, from personal knowledge and such 
information as we have access to, to be maintained now throughout the 
year, cannot be less than 25,600. Of these, somewhat more than the 
half, or 14,500, are disposed of annually; and the quantity of wool pro- 
duced has been estimated at upwards of 5100 stones. Under the former 
system we may conclude that not quite 26,000 smaller sheep were main- 
tained, and allowing for a proportion being of a better description, it may 

fairly be estimated there would not be greatly above a third sold in each 

year, or say 7000, of such comparative weight as to cause the produce 

in mutton certainly not to be fairly considered more than a fourth part 

of the result of the yield of the present time. In wool the deficiency 

would thus be equal to a half.” * 

_ The same writer says, that “ the cattle stock of the district may be said 
properly to consist of the short horned or Teeswater breed ; at least, 
great pains are taken to obtain that admired breed in as pure and im- 
proved a state as it can possibly be produced ; and it must be admitted, 
that in not a few hands within the bounds included in this review, are to 
be found some of the finest specimens of short horns of which Scotland 
can boast. The liberality and exertions of the Border Union Agricultural 
Society, whose annual exhibitions are held alternately at Kelso and 
Coldstream, have undoubtedly contributed largely to effect this end, by 
cherishing and exciting a spirit of praiseworthy rivalry in this important 
branch of rural economy, which has been productive of universal benefit. 
The premiums paid by that society for bulls and Leicester sheep, an- 
nually amount to upwards of £150; and by this liberality the society has 


* Agriculture of Scotland by John Dudgeon, in the Journal of the English Agri- 
cultural Society, 1839, pp. 107 and 109. 
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succeeded in bringing forward a display of these animals, which, it is 
confidently presumed, is not equalled at any similar exhibition in this 
part of the island.” i 

The principal proprietors are the Dukes of Roxburghe and Buccleuch, — 
the Marquesses of Lothian and Tweedale, the Earl of Minto, and the 
families of Scot, Ker, Elliot, Douglas, Pringle, &c. 

The valued rent in 1674 was £314,663 Scots. Assessed property in 
1815, £254,180; and in 1842-3, £264,321. Rent per acre in 1810-11, 
10s. 1d.; in 1842-3, 10s. 34d. Gross rental in 1810-11, £230,663; in 
1842-3, £235,041. Average of the fiar prices from 1844 to 1850, both 
inclusive — wheat, 47s. 343d.; pease, 35s. 10;5;d.; beans, 34s, 9y$d.;, 
oats, 21s. 67d.; barley, 27s. 52d.; oatmeal, 16s. 5$d. 

Various branches of the woollen manufacture have been introduced 
into Roxburghshire, and have their chief seats in Hawick, Jedburgh, 
Galashiels, and their dependencies. 

Previous to 1764 the county was in a miserable condition as to roads 
and bridges; it had few places where wheeled carriages could pass, without 
skilful drivers and close attention; and it had only two useful bridges, 
respectively at Kelso and at Melrose, over the Tweed, and only two 
respectively at Hawick and near Ancrum, over the Teviot, all the others 
being awkwardly situated or incommodiously constructed. But between 
1764 and 1797 no less than 153 miles of excellent road was laid down; 
two former bridges were rebuilt ; twenty-five new stone bridges, including 
the Drygrange, one over Tweed and the one over Teviot near Kelso, 
were erected over the more considerable streams; and an inealeulable 
number of minor bridges and mounds were thrown across rivulets and 
hollows. Improvement, proceeding since that period with unabated 
energy, has constructed the splendid new Tweed Bridge of Kelso, the 
elegant new Teviot Bridge at Hawick, and Mertoun Bridge, and flung 
several pedestrian suspension bridges over both the Teviot and Tweed, and 
ramified all the more populous parts of the country with roads inferior to 
none in the kingdom, and intersected even the most upland and seques- 
tered districts with thoroughfares superior to those which were formerly 
enjoyed by the most crowded seats of population. 

The North British line of railway connects Edinburgh with Galashiels, 
Melrose, and Hawick, from which there is a branch from Newtown to 
Kelso, which is there joined by the Berwick and Neweastle Railway. 

In 1801, the population of the county was 33,721; in 1821, 48,892; 
in 1841, 46,025; and in 1851, 51,570; males, 25,119; females, 26,451. 
Inhabited houses, 7254; uninhabited ditto, 220; building, 50. 

In 1849, there were on p. r. 1723; cas. 2432; ins. or fat. 84; orph. 
or des. 69. Money received from assessment and other sources, £13,139, 
2s. dd.; expended, £12,642, 9s. 04d. 
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From the tables of criminal offenders for 1849, reported by Her Ma- 

_ jesty’s Advocate for Scotland, the total number of offenders would appear 
to have been ninety-four; of whom sixteen were tried before the Circuit 

_ Court of Justiciary; twenty-four before the Sheriff with a jury, and 
forty-two before the Sheriff without a jury. Of these twenty-four could 

neither read nor write; and forty-eight could only read, or read and 

_ write imperfectly. From a return by the superintendent of police, show- 

3 ing the number of persons convicted for offences reported by and to the 

Roxburghshire constabulary, from the 1st of January to the 31st De- 

- eember, 1850 (including seventeen cases continued from 1849), the total 

number convicted is stated to be 383, including, in addition to those 

‘ tried before the Courts of Justiciary and the Sheriff, persons tried at the 
Justice of Peace Courts at Jedburgh, Kelso, Hawick, and Melrose; by 

the Justices of Peace summarily; and by the magistrates of Jedburgh 

and Kelso, excluding those disposed of in the Hawick Burgh Courts. 

The total convictions in 1849, 310; in 1848, 300; in 1847, 350; in 

(1846, 246; in 1845, 264; and in 1844, 357. The above return for 1850 
_ shows an increase of convictions over previous years, but consists prin- 
_ cipally in offences of minor importance, viz.—breaches of publican’s cer- 

- tificates, offences against the road acts, vagrancy, &e. 

Roxburgh contains thirty-two parishes; and in 1857, at forty-three 
parish schools the attendance was 2767; and at thirty-four, out of sixty- 
eight non-parish schools, the attendance was 1583. 

The only royal burgh is Jedburgh, the county town, and the seat of 
the assize court for both Roxburghshire and adjacent counties. The towns 
are Kelso, Hawick, Melrose, and part of Galashiels. The larger villages 
are Castletoun, Lessudden, Yetholm, remarkable for its colony of gypsies, 
Denholm, Darnick, Gattonside, Morebattle, Ancrum, and Roxburgh. The 
smaller villages and hamlets are few and in general obscure. At Jed- 
burgh, Kelso, Melrose, and the village of Gattonside, there are some 
yaluable orchards, particularly at Jedburgh and Melrose, where some very 
old trees which belonged to their Abbeys are still remarkably prolific. 

The county contains many excellent mansions, the principal of which 
are Flewrs, the seat of the Duke of Roxburghe; Mount Teviot, the seat of 
the Marquess of Lothian; Minto House, the seat of the Earl of Minto ; 
Springwood Park, the seat of Sir George Douglas; Ancrum, the seat of 
Sir William Scott; Makerstoun, the seat of Sir Thomas Macdougall Bris- 
bane; Abbotsford ; Stitchell; Stobs and Wells; Edgerston; Drygrange; 
the Pavilion; Chesters ; Eildon Hall; and Riddell House. 

The county, placed on the borders of the two kingdoms, which were 
constantly at war with each other, presents the ruins of a great many 
castles and towers, with other remains of an early age. Amongst these 
may be mentioned the castles of Hermitage in Liddesdale; Cessford in 
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Eckford parish; Fernichirst near Jedburgh ; Branxholm on the banks of 
the Teviot, several miles above Hawick; and Harden, situated in Borth-_ 
wick Vale, a mile from Hawick, formerly the seats of the Scotts of Har 
den. ‘The district of Roxburghshire was, in ancient times, still more 
distinguished for its religious structures, and few places in Scotland yield. 
such interesting monastic annals. The Abbeys of Jedburgh and Melrose 
stood at the head of their class, both for the architectural grandeur of the 
edifices, and the eminence and wealth of their establishments. The Abbey 
of Kelso was likewise an institution of almost equal importance; and 
including the Abbey of Dryburgh, which happens to be in a parish attached 
to Berwickshire, there was a famed cluster of monasti¢ institutions un- 
rivalled in Scotland, at least within so small a compass, and it may be 
supposed, that when in full operation, the whole of this beautiful district 
would be a complete halidome, teeming with ecclesiastics, the only learned 
men of the times. “ 

Roxburghshire returns an M.P. Constituency in 1851-2, 2033. Jed- 
burgh joins with the Haddington district of burghs in the choice of a 
representative. win 


—— 


PARISH OF ANCRUM*—The name, Alncromb or Alnecrumb, the ancient 
name of the vill., is accurately descriptive of its local situation in a bend of the 
river Aln, now called eee before it falls into the Teviot.t The par.isincentre 
of the county, 9 m. 8, W. of Kelso, 6 m. long by 32 broad, with an irregular 
surface, presenting some romantic scenery amid its finely wooded banks, preci- 
pitous cliffs, and numerous caves, which served as places of shelter in troublous 
times. The average quality of the soil is, in the lower grounds, good, varying 
from sand and clay to a loam. In this district dark greenstone rock seems to ; 
overlay the sandstone, and near Ancrum House is porphyritic, with large ery- 
stals of glassy felspar. Area about $400 acres. Eleven heritors of £100 Scots 
valued rent. Assessed property in 1515, £9707; in 1842-3, £8892, 11s. 6d. 
The small vill. of Ancrumt is delightfully situated on the left bank of the Ale, 


* Presb. of Jedburgh—Synod of Merse and Teviotdale. Patron, Sir William Scott, 
Bart. P.T. Jedburgh. 

+ This beautiful river, the largest tributary of the weed, and of so much import- 
ance as popularly to impose its name on the whole of the great county in which it 
flows, rises on the confines of Dumfriesshire, and running north-eastwards through 
Roxburghshire, joins the Tweed at Kelso. The Teyiot abounds with trout and sal- 
mon. ‘lhe scenery on its banks is pleasant and variegated. 

} There was at one time a village at Over Ancrum, in the immediate vicinity of 
Ancrum House, of which nothing now remains except one or two dilapidated houses, 
bearing the date 1592, (Mew Stat. Ac.). There is still a village at Nether Ancrum, 
which is said to have contained eighteen or twenty malt kilns. (Old Stat. Ac.). The ~ 
“town” of Ancrom was burned by the English in 1513, and in 1544 they appear to 
have burned both villages, as well as the buildings of Ancrum Spital. — Morton's 
Monastic Annals of Teviotdale, pp. 21, 37. 
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ind on the opposite side of the river stands Ancrum House (Sir William Seott 
wt.,) amid some fine old oaks and lime trees; and Kirklands (Richardson, 
) admired for its architectural beauty and situation. In 1549, orem 
sacked by the English, and some years before was subjected to the horrors 
_ sanguinary battle, which was fought on a ridge, called Lilliard’s Edge or 
n¢crum Moor,* of which Sir Walter Scott, in a note on the ballad of “The 
ve of St. John” gives the following account—‘“ In 1545 [1544 ?] Lord Evers 
d Latoun again entered Scotland with an army, consisting of 3000 mer- 
aries, 150) English borderers, and 700 assured Scottish men, chiefly Arm- 
rongs, T'urnbulls, and other broken clans. In this second incursion, the 
ish generals even exceeded their former cruelty. Eyers burned the tower 
roomhouse, with its lady (a noble and aged woman, says Lesley) and her 
le family. The English penetrated as far as Melrose which they had 
troyed last year, and which they now again pillaged. As they returned 
towards Jedburgh, they were followed by Angus, at the head of 1000 horse, 
who was shortly after joined by the famous Norman Lesley, with a body of 
-Fifemen. The English being probably unwilling to cross the Teviot, while 
the Scots hung upon their rear, halted upon Ancrum Moor, above the village of 
at name; and the Scottish general was deliberating whether to advance or 
tire, when Sir Walter Scott of Buccleuch came up at full speed, with a small 
t chosen body of his retainers, the rest of whom were near at hand. By the 
vice of this experienced warrior, to whose conduct Pitscottie and Buchanan 
be the success of the engagement, Angus withdrew from the height which 
he occupied, and drew up his forces behind it, upon a piece of low flat ground, 
called Panier-heugh or Paniel-heugh. The spare horses being sent to an 
minence in their rear, appeared to the English to be the main body of the 
tsin the act of flight. Under this persuasion, Evers and Latoun hurried 
ecipitately forward, and haying ascended the hill which their foes had aban- 
doned, were no less dismayed than astonished, to find the phalanx of Scottish 
os armen drawn up in firm array upon the flat ground below. The Scots in 
their turn became the assailants. A heron, roused from the marshes by the 
tumult, soared away betwixt the encountering armies. ‘O! exclaimed Angus, 
‘that I had here my white Gos-hawk, that we might all yoke at once.’ 
[Godseroft.] ‘The English, breathless and fatigued, haying the setting sun and 
_ wind full in their faces, were unable to withstand the resolute and desperate 


* “From Ala’s banks to fair Melrose’s fane, 
How bright the sabre flash’d o’er hills of slain, 
I see the combat through the mist of years, 
When Scotland’s Douglas led the border spears! 
The mountain streams were bridged with English dead, 
Dark Ancrum’s heath was dyed with deeper red; 
The ravaged Abbey rung the funeral knell, 
When fierce Latoun and savage Livers fell; 
Fair bloom’d the laurel wreath, by Douglas placed 
Above the sacred tombs, by war defaced. 
Hail! dauntless chieftain! thine the mighty boast, 
In scorn of [lenry and his southern host, 
To venge each ancient violated bust, 
And consecrate to fame thy father’s dust.”—Leyben. 
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charge of the Scottish lances. No sooner had they begun to waver than their 
own allies, the assured borderers, who had been waiting the event, threw aside 
their red crosses, and joining their countrymen, made a most merciless slaugh- 
ter among the English fugitives, the pursuers calling upon each other to” 
‘remember Broomhouse’ !—[Lesley, p. 478.)’ The English were completely 
routed, Sir Ralph Eure and his son, together with Sir Brian Latoun and 
800 Englishmen, many of whom were persons of rank, falling in the engage- 
ment. ‘Tradition mentions, that a young Scottish woman, called Lilliard, fol- 
lowed her lover into the battle; and that when she saw him fall, she rushed. 
forward, and by her gallantry helped to turn the fight in favour of her country. 
men. It seems that she was slain in the engagement, and the spot on which 
she fell is still pointed out. It was long distinguished by a stone, now broken — 
and defaced, and the old people repeat its obliterated inscription as follows — 


“Fair maiden Lillyard lies under this stane, 
Little was her stature, but great was her fame ; 
Upon the English louns she laid mony thumps, 
And when her legs were smitten off, she fought upon her stumps.” 


The most remarkable fragment of antiquity is on a rising ground at the 
bottom of the village, called the Maltan Walls, which, from the name, anti- 
quarians have supposed to have formerly belonged to the knights of Malta. 
Morton identifies the “ Maltan Walls” with the ‘“ Spital’ or Hospital of 
Ancrum. It is an erection in form of a parallelogram enclosing an acre and a 
half, underneath which were formerly subterranean vaults and passages. The 
Roman road crosses the N. corner of parish. Par. ch.* sit. 520; glb. £30; 
stip. £286, 3s. 8d. Unap. tnds. £707, 18s.11]d. Free ch. attend. 200; Sab. sche. 
20. Pop. in 1841, 1407; in 1851, 1554. In 1849 on p. r. 40; cas. 9; ins. or 
fat. 1; orph. or des. 2. Assess. £403, 11s. 6d.; other sources, 5s.; total, 
£403, 16s. 6d. Relief of poor on r. £347, 19s. 11d.; cas. £18, 17s. 23d.; med. 

r. £24, 5s. 5d.; exp, £29, 12s. 5d.; total, £415, 14s. 114d. Par. schm. salary, j 
maximum ; attend. in 1837, 92. Three other schools. The title of Earl of 
Ancrum is enjoyed by the Lothian family. 


PARISH OF ASHKIRK+—On the Ale Water, 33 miles S. of Selkirk, 7 
long by-3} broad, and lying partly in this county and partly in Selkirkshire. 
It is entirely of an upland character, and the soil even on the banks of the 
river is light, and the climate damp and cold, though much has been done of 
late years by draining and plantations to ameliorate the natural drawbacks 
of the locality. About 3300 acres have been brought into cultivation. There 
are several lochs, containing trout, perch, and pike, which discharge their 
waters into the Ale, and from which superior marl has been taken in great 
quantities. Area 11,549 acres. There are six heritors of £100 Scots valued 
rent, Assessed property in 1815, £4501; in 1842-3, £4993, 8s. Gd. Real 


em ee A 


* In the early part of last century, Thomson the poet spent much of his time with 
Mr. Cranstoun, parish clergyman; and one of the ancient caves is still pointed out, 
whore his name is carved on the roof, and called Thomson’s Cave. 

+ Presb. of Selkirk—Synod of Merse and Teviotdale. Patron, Earl of Minto. 
Pp. 7. Ashkirk, by Hawick. 
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rental in 1847, £4720. Par. ch. sit. 200; glb. £27; stip. £205, 12s. 94. Free 


; 


ch, attend. 65. Pop. in 1841, 563; in 1851, 578. In 1837 on p.r.8; ex- 
penditure about £50. In 1849 on p.r. 9; cas. 14. Assess, £115. Expended, 
£111, 17s. 10d. Par. schm. salary, maximum; attend. in 1837, 44. There is 
a total abstinence society in this parish, with in 1852,138 adult members. In 


_ 1514, some months after the battle of Flodden, when the English laid waste the 


Marches, the lands of Ashkirk had their full share of the devastation. In a 


_ letter to the Council of England, Lord Dacre affirms, that “ the woter of Ale, 


: fro Ashrige to Elmartour (probably Alemoor tower or town), in the said Mid- 


’ 


dilmarchies, whereupon was fifty pleughes, lyes all and every of them waist 


nou, and noo corne sawne upon none of the said grounds.”* 


| 
| 


_ PARISH OF BEDRULE{+—3 miles S.W. of Jedburgh, 4 miles long by 2 
broad, with a fertile and well cultivated surface in the low grounds, the rest con- 
sisting of pasture and moorland. The Dunion Hill rises at S. EB. extremity of 
parish, 1030 feet above sea level, and commands a most extensive prospect. 
Area 3823 acres, of which above 2000 are arable or grass parks, and about 
73 wood. About 500 acres are improyeable. Assessed property in 1815, 
(£2222; in 1842-3, £2746, 19s. 6d. Five heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. 
There were anciently four villages—Bedrule, which is now little more than a 
farm onstead; Newton; Reweastle, which is said té be a place of great anti- 
quity; and Fulton. There were castles or peels at the same places. At Rew- 
castle there were, in 1513, at least two towers, the “ roofs and floors” of which 
" were burned by Dacre's soldiers. Par, ch. sit. 150; stip. £148, 9s. Sd. Pop. 
in 1841, 256; in 1851, 240. In 1849 on p.r. 5; cas. 2. Assess. £56, 6s. 7d. 
Expended, £46, 11s.7d. Par, schm. salary £26; attend. in 1837, 80. 


_ PARISH OF BOWDEN {—Lying to 8, of parish of Melrose, and including a 


_ portion of the Eildon Hills, 6 miles long by 4} broad, consisting of a series of 


parallel ridges with intermediate valleys, an extensive plantation occupying 
the S. base of the Eildons. These hills, or rather hill with three peaks (summit 
1381 feet),§ the most easterly of which was a military station of the Romans, 
who designated them Trimontium, are a singular group, conspicuous throughout 
the whole lower valley of the Tweed. Their form is beautifully characteristic 
of the porphyry hills. The rocks consist principally of compact yellow or red- 
dish felspar, generally porphyritic, and sometimes containing quartz and horn- 
blende, when it might almost be named a very fine-grained sienite or granite. 
At the S. W. extremity it forms very regular columns, the only instance of this 
structure we know of in the felspar rocks of Scotland. West from Melrose, a 
tufa, containing numerous imbedded fragments of the transition and felspar 
rocks is quarried. Above that town the greywacke is much hardened, and 
traversed by numerous veins of quartz; and on the 8. W. side of the hill towards 


* See Pinkerton’s [History of Scotland, vol. ii. p. 462. - 

+ Presb. of Jedburgh—Synod of Merse and Teviotdale. Patron, Hume of Nine- 
wells. P.T. Jedburgh. 

4 Presb. of Selkirk —Synod of Merse and Teyiotdale. Patron, Duke of Roxburghe, 


P. T. Melrose. ; f kore 
§ Ascertained by survey for Mr. R. Chambers’ “ Ancient Sea Margins. 
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Bowden, has a dark red colour, and contains many veins of red iron ore. 
boulder clay on the E. of the hill towards St. Boswell’s attains an imme 
thickness, and is well worthy of notice. Mr. Kemp, the intelligent manager of 
the gas-works in Galashiels, has discovered appearances on the Hildon Hills 
the same kind as the famous parallel roads of Glen Roy. There are no fe 
than sixteen distinctly traceable terraces running round those hills, and 
one above another like the steps of a stair. On the side of the Hildons i 
artificial tumulus, called the Bourgo, of preat extent, and currently beat 0 
have been the pene of Druidical orgies. - 


a stone with the inscription ‘‘ Dem Isobel Ker, 1530,” have been preserve 
The occupier of the farm of Hallidean still uses the vault as a cart-shed, The 
castle was once a strong fortification, and a residence of the ducal family of 
Roxburghe, whose mausoleum is at the end of the par. ch., and contains twenty-_ 
one coffins placed along the sides of the vault. On the farm of Hallideanisa — 
stone dike, enclosing about 500 acres, which has stood upwards of 300 years, and 
is still a tolerable fence.“ In an old tack this enclosure is called “ the Great 
Deer Park of Hallidean.” About 1 mile W. from ch. can be traced the remains 
of a Roman road. Par. ch.t sit. 400; glb. £15; stip. £239, 17s. 6d. Unap. 
tnds, £135, 19s. 1d. There is alsoa Free ch., and in Midlem an U.O.S. ch.; 
attend. at the latter 180; Sab. schs. 30. Pop. in 1841, 857; in 1851, 981. In 
1849 on p.r. 27; cas. 24; ins. or fat. 5, Assess. £216, 19s. 10kd. Relief of 
poor onr. £156, Bs. 9d.; cas. £19, 10s. 9d.; med. r. £15, 11s. 4d.; exp. £20, 
3s. 34d.; total, £211, 14s. 13d. Two pariah schools, at one of which attends am 
1887, 71. There is also a parish library. 


? 


PARISH OF CASTLETON {—In the S. extremity of the county, and known 
under the popular title of Liddesdale, or the vale of the Liddal Water, 18 


. 

* See Milne’s Geology of. Roxburgh, Trans, of Royal Soc., Edin., vol. xv., and Nico?s: 
Essay on Roxburgh, vol. xii. 

+ Around the churchyard are some beautiful sycamores and ash trees. Prior to 
the Reformation the parish church and its reyenues belonged to the monks of the 
Abbey of Kelso, in virtue of a charter of David I. These churchmen enjoyed the ind 
manor of Bouldene, and many valuable services from the peasantry. In the village” a 
they had thirty-six cottages, with a dozen acres of land adjoining, which they rented. — 
They had likewise four breweries in the village, each of which they rented for ten 
shillings yearly ; but reserving this remarkable privilege, that the abbot had a right to 
buy from the brewers as much ale as he chose, at the rate of a flagon and a half fora 
penny. The monks had a chapel in the parish, at « place called Holydean, where 
they kept a grange or farm for raising corn, and feeding cows and sheep. Walter 
Ker of Cessford, ancestor of the ducal house of Roxburghe, got a grant of the lands 
of Holydean for border services. It is still remembered among the people of the dis- 
trict, that the ancestors of the family, now so highly ennobled, were at one time only 

“the gudemen o’ Halydean.” 

} Presb. of Langholm—Syn. of Dumfries. Ptn., Duke of Buccleuch, P,T, Langholm. 
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; miles long by 14 broad, and consisting of extensive mountainous and bleak tracts. 
with however much luxuriance and picturesque beauty on the banks of the 
Hermitage and Liddal, and in the great proportion of the h igh grounds, afford- 
ing excellent sheep pasture. The mountains of Tudhope, Millenwood Fell, and 
_Windhead, rise respectively about 2000 feet; and Hermitage, Greatmoor, Peel 
Fell, Roan Fell, Carby Hill, Lauriston Fell, and Tinnis Hills, attain a great 
elevation. Near the head of parish the Riyers Tyne and Liddal* take their rise 
-inan immense bog, called Dead Water, the former flowing E. between the wild 
desolate mountains and the dreary wastes adjoining the English horder, by 
_Keelder Castle, the latter flowing §. W. to the Solway Frith.t There are 
several tributaries to these streams, the Tweeden, Hermitage, Blackburn, Tinnis, 
and Kershope, the last of which forms the S. E. boundary line with England. 
The valleys of the Hermitage and Blackburn, with the little streams of Dinlabyre, 
Harden, and Sundhope, are full of rural beauty, tufted with natural wood, and 
presenting several romantic cascades. On the borders of Dumfriesshire, grey- 
-wacke and clay-slate, in distinct highly inclined strata, are seen forming the 
foundation, covered aboye by white sandstone, which terminates abruptly on the 
brow of the hill. This rock, almost without shale or mixture of any sort, forms 
the high moory desolate region on the Tarras and the hills towards Liddesdale. 
On the borders of this district, limestone beds begin to prevail in the series, 
and are wrought in several places. Trap-rocks also oceur, as in Tinnis Hill, 
composed of a yellowish grey tufa, its summit commanding a fine view of 
the surrounding country. Other beds or veins of trap are found to the south, 
_as in Carbie Hill and Tweeden Rig, almost on the English border. Sandstone, 
shale, and limestone, form most of the low ground of Liddesdale, and are well 
seen in the beds of the rivers, and the limestone in seyeral quarries, especially 
those of Lauriston, where it contains ammonites and some other obscure shells. 
Some of the limestone has a fetid smell, and contains numerous small shells, 
with fishes’ teeth. These beds seem to belong to the mountain limestone, or 
lower coal formation, below any of its valuable minerals. They lie usually at 
a low angle, unless disturbed by trap veins, and their junction with the grey- 
wacke may be seen on the Hermitage above the Castle, and on the Liddal aboye 


* Dr. Armstrong, author of the Art of Preserving Health, who was born in this parish 
—hoth his father and brother being ministers of it—thus apostrophizes the beauties 
of Liddal water — 

ne such the stream, 
On whose Arcadian banks I first drew air; 
Liddal, till now, except in Doric lays, 
Tun’d to her murmurs by her love sick swains, 
Unknown in song, though not a purer stream 
Through meals more flow’ry—more romantic groves — 
Rolls toward the western main. Hail, sacred flood! 
May still thy hospitable swains be blest 
In rural innocence ; thy mountains still 
Teem with the fleecy race; thy tuneful woods 
For ever flourish, and thy vales look gay 
With painted meadows, and the golden grain!” 


+ This valley is the only part of the four southern counties of Berwick, Rox- 
burgh, Selkirk, and Peebles, which does not send its streams to the German Ocean. 
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“ 


Ricearton. In Ernton Hill, near this, a bed of coarse slate contains obseure 
carbonaceous impressious. 
Whitterhope Burn, and in the lime quaries near its source. 


Previous to the Scottish Union, this secluded district was the residence of — 


a set of lawless tribes and predatory vagabonds, the chief of whom were the 
Elliots and the Armstrongs, who had their castles and peel houses, under one 
of which strongholds grew up the village of Castleton, now extinct.. In the 
district were several churches, chapels, and a monastery ; the ruins of one of the 
churches being still traceable, with a church-yard, containing some monuments, 
with carved figures in the dress of the end of the seventeenth and beginning of 


the eighteenth century. here are several other remains of religious structures 
in remote parts of the par., one of which is called the Wheel Church, which stood 


near the Roman way that crosses the N. E. corner of Liddesdale, and was the 
only path in the district for wheeled vehicles. There are numerous cairns, 
Picts’ works, and camps, the principal one of which is on the top of Carby 
Hill, The most celebrated antiquity however is Hermitage Castle, now in the 


possession of the Duke of Buccleuch. ‘This celebrated border stronghold was 


built in the thirteenth century by the De Seluses,* and has been one of the 
largest on the border, consisting of a sort of double tower, with the remains of 
entrenchments and other fortifications around. Near it are the ruins of a 
baronial chapel, with a deserted burying-ground. This castle was the scene 
of the murder of Sir Alexander Ramsay of Dalhousie; and when inhabited by 
Hepburn, Earl of Bothwell, was visited by Queen Mary, who for that purpose 
penetrated the mountainous tract which lies between Teviotdale and Liddesdale, 
with a small band of attendants; she returned on the same day to Jedburgh, 
whence she had set out in the morning, a journey of at least 50 miles. 

Area of parish 52,160 acres, of which 4000 are arable or in grass parks, and 
3000 are improvable. Assessed property in 1815, £13,217 ; in 1842-3, £12,125, 
12s, 1d. Real rental in 1847, £12,501, 13s. 64d. Nine heritors of £100 Seots 
valued rent. In the centre of the lower part of the district stands the village 
of New Castleton, commenced in 1793 by Henry, Duke of Buccleuch, 5 miles 
E. from Cannobie, and 20 S. from Hawick. It consists of two principal streets, 
one of which is nearly half a mile long; and has three annual fairs, two sub- 
scription libraries, and a friendly society. Par. ch. sit. 820; glb. £20; stip. 
£303, 5s. 9d. Unap. tnds. £1488, 9s. 4d. Free ch. attend. 69. U. P. ch. 
attend. 350; Sab. schs. 133. Cong. ch. attend. 73; Sab. schs. 30. Pop. nm 
1841, 2135; in 1851, 2180. The decrease of population is attributed to emi- 
gration. In 1849 on p. r, 62; cas, 22; orph. or des. 1. Assess. £404, 15s, 4d.; 
other sources, £20, 15s.; total, £425, 10s. 4d. Relief of poor on r. £367, 5s 
4}d.; cas. £20, 17s. 114d.; med. r. £10, 10s. 6d.; exp, £23, 5s.; total, £421, 
18s. 93d. Four parish schools, attend. in 1837, 174. Three private schools, 
at one of which at New Castleton attend. 78. 


PARISH OF CAVERS t—The old parish of Cavers was separated into two very 
unequal parts by the intervening parish of Kirktown and part of the parish of 


* Forduni Scotichronicon, lib. ix. c. 61. 
+ Presbytery of Jedburgh—Synod of Merse and Teviotdale. Patron, Douglas of 
Cavers. P.T. Jedburgh. 


Some interesting sections are also seen on the 
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‘Hawick. With the exception of two small portions on the left of the river 
Teviot, it lies wholly on the right of that stream, into which run the Lymy- 
clench Burn, the Allan Water, the Slitridge, and numerous smaller streams, 
aft traversing the parish in a N.W. direction, the Water of Rule bounding it 
n the E. ‘The lower portion of the parish is somewhat undulating, upper and 
ger division being diversified by mountains of a considerable height, of which 
@ Wisphill, Tutop or Tudhope, Pikethowe, Cauldeleugh, and Gritmoor, on its 
guthern boundary, attain about the average height of 1830 feet above the 
elofthe sea. In 1850 that part of the upper district of Cavers which lies 
on the left of the Dod Burn and the Allan Water, was, by a decreet of the Court 
‘Teinds, at the instance of the Duke of Buccleuch, united with the adjoining 
ortion of the parish of Hawick into a new parish, named Teviothead. 
he parish consists of rich arable fields, with thriving plantations and a num- 
f detached conical hills, covered during summer with yerdure, tinted with 
s of different hues; the Maiden Paps, Ruberslaw, and Pencrest. Ruberslaw 
1419 feet, with a bleak and stern aspect, and bears more marks of 
voleanic eruption than any other hill along the E. border, contrasting strongly 


“Dark Ruberslaw —that lifts his head sublime, 
Rugged and hoary with the wrecks of time! 
On his broad misty front the giant wears 
The horrid furrows of ten thousand years ; 
His aged brows are crown’d with curling fern, 
Where perches, grave and lone, the hooded Erne.”’—Lrypen. 


Tts caves and dells often afforded shelter to the Covenanters, and tradition tells 
the stone on which Peden laid his Bible when addressing his brethren from 
acred pages. There are also several camps, but the principal antiquity is 
e Catrail or Picts’ Work Ditch,* which may be traced to the mountains of 
Cumberland. Area of parish before the erection of Teviothead, 45,346 acres, 


_ # “his vast construction of the Romanized Britons, the children of the Gadeni or 
‘Ottadini of former times, who possessed this country after the decline of the Roman 
power, according to Chalmers, originally consisted of « fosse or ditch, 26 feet broad, 
aving a rampart on either side of it from 8 to 10) feet in height, formed of the earth 
‘thrown from the ditch, and was constructed by the ancient Britons as a defence 
against the invading Saxons, about the fourth or fifth century, and after the with- 
drawal of the Romans. Commencing near Galashiels, it traverses Selkirkshire, and 
enters Roxburghshire, where it crosses the Borthwick Water near Broadlee ; it then 
"proceeds by Slatehillmoss, crosses the Teviot through the farm of Northhouse to 
Doecleuchhill; it then crosses Allan Water to Dod, and courses eastward by W hite- 
hillbrae within 5 miles of Hawick; it thence proceeds by Carriagehill, crosses 
- Langside Burn, the northern base of the Maiden Paps, Leapsteal, Roberts-lin, and 
 Cockspart, and again appears in the Dawstane Burn, its entire length being 45 miles, 
of which 18 are in Roxburghshire. It is said that at equal distances appearances 
‘Gndicate the sites of separate towers, thus giving to the work the character of a 
PD egalis fortification. Considering the age and circumstances under which it was 
- formed, this work must be admitted to have been a very great one, and hardly if at 
all surpassed by those of our own age. While it is yet time, it were to be wished, 
that some of the affluent proprietors through whose lands the Catrail runs, would 
“S accurate dclineations of its remains.” — Wilson's Annals of Hawick, 1859. 


oM 
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of which 5057 were arable, 477 under wood and 2000 improveable. Ass 
property in 1815, £11,503; in 1842-3, £12,492, 15s. 8d. Real rental in 184’ 

£13,592, 10s. Nine heritors of £100 Seots valued rent. The village of 
holm lies midway on the road betwixt Hawick and Jedburgh, on 5. bank o 
the Teviot, and is noted as the birthplace, in 1775, of the poet and lingu 
Leyden, so eminent for the genius he displayed, and the extensive knowledge 
which he accumulated during his brief career. He was, under the patronage 


the battle which gave Java to the British empire. His Scenes of Infancy, p 
lished on the eve of his leaving Britain, testify his partiality for the s 
of his childhood —the vales, mountains, and streams of Teviotdale.* T ) 
principal estate in the district is Cavers (James Douglas, Esq.), distinguished 
for his benevolence and literary pursuits. 


* General Sir John Maleolm thus wrote of him—“ Tis love of the place o 
nativity was a passion in which he lad always a pride, and which in India 


and had been confined to his bed for many days; there were several gentlemen in 
room ; he inquired if I bad any news; I told him IJ had a letter from Eskdale; 
what are they about in the borders? he asked. A curious circumstance, | replie 
stated in my letter; and I read him a passage which described the enthusiasm of 0 
volunteers on a fire being kindled by mistake at one of the beacons. ‘This letter men 
tioned, that the moment the blaze, which was the signal of invasion, was seen, the 
mountaineers hastened to their rendezvous, and those of Liddesdale swam the Liddal 
River to reach it. They were assembled (though several of their houses were at 
distance of 6 or 7 miles) in two hours, and at break of day the party marched 
the town of Hawick (at a distance of 20 miles from the place of assembly) to the | 
der tune of © Wha’ daur meddle wi? me, Leyden’s countenance became animated as 
I proceeded with this detail, and at its close he sprung from his sick-bed, and with 
strange melody, and still stranger gesticulations, sang aloud, ‘ Wha daur meddle w 
me: Wha’ daur meddle wi’ me? Several of those who witnessed this scene looked at 
him as one who was raving in the delirium of a fever.” Some years after Leyde 
death at Java, Sir John Malcolm, returning from India to Scotland, made a visit to 
Minto, where he met the father of his friend Dr. Leyden. In the course of the con- 
versation which ensued, Sir John, after expressing his regret at the unavoidable 
delays which had occurred in realizing the little property that had been left of Dr, 
Leyden’s literary remains, said he was authorized by Mr. Heber to state, that such 
of his son’s works as were likely to produce a profit for the benefit of his fami 
would be published as soon as possible. “ Sir,” said the old man, “ God blessed me 
with a son, who, had he been spared, would have been an honour to his country —as- 
it is, I beg of Mr, Heber to think more of his memory than my wants. Money may e 
a comfort in old age, but thanks to the Almighty, I have good health, and can sti 
earn my livelihood.” Such was the independent spirit of the father of the poet 
whose son the late Lord Minto paid such high enconiums after his decease, at a vi 
tation of the College of Fort William. — “ It is impossible to exclude from our min 
the painful recollection of a loss sustained by this college — by the votaries of easte 
learning, and I will not refrain from adding, by the lovers of genius and worth, yet 
more estimable than all other endowments, in the premature and lamented death 

Dr, Leyden. * * * * Sentiments of warm regard were awakened at an early 
period of our acquaintance, and confirmed by a near and intimate observation of his 
extraordinary character and endowments; nor need I be ashamed to acknowledge 
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Par, ch. sit. 500; stip. £271, 10s. 5d.; attend. 290 to 320; Sab. schs. 25. 
_ Unap. tnds. £1113, 9s. 2d. There is a chapel at Carlenrig. Free and Cong. 
a at Denholm. Pop. in 1841, 1709; in 1851, 1495. ‘The decrease arises 

_ from the part of the parish having been disjoined and annexed to the new parish 
of Teviothead. In 1849 on p. r. 53; cas. 24; ins. or fat. 6; orph, or des. 1. 
_ Assess. £439, 6s. 4d.; other sources, £10,17s. 10d.; total, £450,4s.2d. Relief 
‘of poor on r. £405, 11s. 7d.; cas. £24, 14s.; med. r. £18, 19s. 2}d.; exp. £25, 
2s. 5d.; total, £473, 17s. 2d. There were three parish schools in the original 
parish, attend. in 1837, 178; and three or four libraries. 


PARISH OF CRAILING*—6 miles S. W. of Kelso, 4 miles long by 3} broad ; 
vith arich and highly cultivated surface, embracing the lowest, warmest, and 
most fertile portion of Teviotdale. ‘The Teviot divides it into two nearly equal 
_ parts; and the Oxnam Water, which falls into the Teviot, bisects its S. section, 
and is erossed at Crailing by a handsome bridge erected in 1833, which has 
a romantic aspect from the sylvan sloping banks of the river and the wooded 
grounds in front of Crailing House. There are three considerable eminences, 
on the top of one of which, called Pinielheugh, a monument of a cylindrical 
form, with a spiral staircase, was erected by the late Marquess of Lothian, to 
commemorate the battle of Waterloo. Several sandstone quarries in par. Area 
of par. 6415 acres, of which 300 are planted. Assess. prop. in 1815, £3355; in 
1842-3, £7378, 19s. 5d. Real rental in 1847, £7091, 7s. 44d. Three vills— 
* 
that they have been heightened by a narrower feeling, yet such as better and more 
‘eminent men than myself have never blushed to own. The place of Dr. Leyden’s 
birth is separated from those paternal fields, for which, as such, nature has planted in 
‘mine as in every other human breast a partial and almost pious affection; they are 
separated but by a narrow stream, in praise of which the muse first smiled upon his 
_ dawning adult but vigorous genius. Already warmed, then, by well placed friend- 
_ ship and respect, why should I disown another interest in the celebrity of him, who 

by his birth, by his earliest songs, by the talents of his manhood, by his virtues, 
and by his death, has done honour to our native stream and the land it waters— 


© Ornamentum regionis mez.’ 


If I have allowed to these sentiments more than their due proportion of your 
‘time, Iet this be my excuse, and let it be indulgently accepted, for in truth T can 
scarcely profess repentance when I review the motives of my offence” — 


“Dena! when sinks at noon the summer breeze, 
And moveless falls the shadework of the trees, 
Bright in the sun thy glossy beeches shine, 
‘And only Ancrum’s groves can vie with thine ; 
Where Ala, bursting from her moorish springs, 
O’er many a cliff her smoking torrent flings, 
And broad from bank to bank, the shadows fall 
From every Gothic turret’s mouldering wall, 
Each ivied spire, and sculpture-fretted court; 
Where plumy templars held their gay resort, 
Spread their cross-banners in the sun to shine, 
And called green Teviot’s youth to Palestine.” 


~* Peat: of Jedburgh — Synod of Merse and Teviotdale. Patrons, Crown and Mar- 
quess of Lothian. P. T.J edburgh. 
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Crailing, Nisbet, and Upper Nisbet. Nisbet claims to be the birthplace of 
Sainuel Rutherford. Mount ‘Teviot (Marquess of Lothian), and Crailing House, 
the ancient seat of the Cranstons (John Paton, Esq), are the chief mansions. 
Par. ch.* sit. 300; glb. £32, 10s.; stip. £269, 2s. 5d. Unap. tnds. £706, 4s, 
7d. Free ch. attend. 151. Pop. in 1841, 667; in 1551, 734. In 1849, on 
p.r. 18. Assessed, £86,12s.5d. Expended, £88, 8s. 3d. Par. schm. salary 
£29, 18s. 6d.; attend. in 1837, 50. A private school at Nisbet, attend. 60, 


PARISH OF ECKFORD+—5 miles S.S.W. of Kelso, 6} miles long by 4 to 
5 broad, with an undulating surface rising gradually towards the 8. The Teviot 
passes through part of parish, leaving on its left bank the detached barony of 
Ormiston; and the Kale Water, a tributary of the Teviot,t running in a NW. 
direction, divides the main body into two nearly equal parts. he bold and 
romantic banks of the Kale, near Grahamslaw, where the river defiles throug 
a ravine, fringed with tasteful plantations, add much to the beauty of the land- 
scape, Here are several caves in the rocks, where of old the Covenanters are 
said to have retreated. ‘The chief eminences are Woodenhill to the S., and 
Caverton in centre of parish. In Woodenhill there isa very beautiful dark ek 
containing large splendent crystals of felspar. Area 9695 acres, of which 8346 
are arable and 813 under wood, comprising the Bowmont Forest, where Kelso — 
races were held, prior to the formation of the race course near Kelso by the 
late Duke of Roxburghe. Assessed properiy in 1815, £8648; in 1842-3, — 
£8836, 12s. Sd. Real rental in 1847, £9435, 3s. 2d. Six heritors of £100 
Scots yalued rent. Three small vills—Eckford, Cessford, and Caverton. There 
were anciently several feudal strongholds—Eckford ; the Moss; Ormiston; 
Woodenhill, and Cessford; the last of which would seem to have been a place 
of considerable note.g The precise period of its erection is unknown. The 
first proprietor of the castle mentioned in history, was Andrew Ker of Alton. 
burn, to whom the barony of Cessford was granted in 1446. In 1606 the most 
illustrious of his descendants, Sir Robert Ker, commonly known by the name 
of Habbie Ker, was made warden of the Scottish middle marches, and raised to 
the peerage as Lord Roxburghe, and from him the Dukes of Roxburghe are de- 
scended. The remains of the castle exhibit an average thickness of wall from 
12 to 15 fect, and the main building is 70 feet high; but the roof is entirely 
gone, and little now remains of its former dimensions. In this parish stands — 
Marlefield House, now the property of the Marquess of Tweedale, and at F 
one time the residence of Sir William Bennett of Grubbet, the friend and © 
patron of the poets Thomson and Ramsay.|| a 


ti 


* Calderwood, the church historian, ministered in Crailing parish. 

: t+ Presb. of Jedburgh— Synod of Merse and Teviotdale. Patron, Crown. P. 'T. 
<elso. , 

+ At the confluence of the Kale and Teviot, a handsome chain bridge was thrown 
over the latter, at the expense of the late William Mein, Esq. of Ormiston, 180 feet 
long by 16 broad. 

§ In a letter to Henry VIII. it was represented by the Earl of Surrey as the 
strongest place in Scotland, with the exception of Fast and Dunbar Castles. The 
area within the walls is 42 feet long by 22 broad. m 

|| The scene of “The Gentle Shepherd” is, by some in the locality, alleged, with- 
out the slightest foundation, to have lain in the vicinity of Marlefield, vide pp. 352. 
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Par, ch.* sit. 300; glb. £12, 5s.; stip, £270, 14s. 11d., with a vicarage teind 
f 42 lbs. of cheese. Unap. tnds. £1541, 13s. 6d. Pop, in 1841, 1069; in 
851, 1073. In 1849 on p. r. 57; cas, 32; ins. 1; orph. or des. 3. As- 
sess. £493, 2s. 3d. Relief of poor on r, £325, 2s. 5d.; cas. £19, 2s. 10d. ; 
med. r. £12, 6s. 10d.; exp. £145, 19s. 3d.; total, £502, lls. 4d. Two 
parish schools; one at Eckford, at which, in 1837, 76 attended; and one at 
-Cayerton Mill. 


PARISH OF EDNAM+—2} miles N.N.E. of Kelso, 3} long by 23 broad, 
th an undulating surface swelling into fine elevations. The Tweed{ forms 
/§.E. boundary, and the Eden bisects larger portion of parish, The soil 
es from loam and clay to a light gravel and moorland, but is richly manured 
md produces good crops, especially on the banks of the rivers. The district 
embellished with plantations which cover the chief elevation in the parish, 
which stands the elegant mansion of Hendersyde Park (John Waldie, Esq.) 
rea of parish, 3950 acres, of which 70 acres are under wood. Assessed 
property in 1515, £8847; in 1842-3, £8329, 7s. 5d. Real rental in 1847, 
—£7908,2s.6d. Five heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. The village of 
nam, at which there is a brewery, with its church, stands in a sweet 
luded spot on the banks of the Eden, so still, peaceful, and sequestered — 


“The antique tombstone and the churchyard green, 
Seem to unite one with the world unseen.” 


+ 

Here, too, in the manse, was born the author of Te Seasons ; to whose memory 
-arude obelisk, 52 feet high, was erected in 1520, on a rising ground adjoining 
the village. Par. ch. sit. 260; glb. £15, 1s. 8d.; stip. £158, 6s. &d.; attend. 
0; Sab. schs. 40, Pop. in 1841, 615; in 1851, 658. In 1849 on p. r. 33; 
eas. 10; ins. or fat. 1. Assess. £229, 9s. Sd. Relief of poor on r. £150, 
3 


and 366, and see “ King James’ Poems,” edited by Tytler, the celebrated antiquarian, 
in which he fixes the place partly within parish of Pennyeuick in Mid-Lothian, and 
partly in Linton in Peebleshire. 

_ * At Caverton once stood a chapel, the burying-ground of which still exists. 

_ t Presb. of Kelso— Synod of Merse and Teviotdale. Patron, Crown. P.T. 


7 
alae 
+ This noble river drains almost all the E. portion of the Scottish Lowlands, I[t 
— vises at weedshaws, 8. extremity of Peeblesshire, 1500 feet above the sea, flows N.E. 
and E, through the counties of Peebles, Selkirk, and Roxburgh, and then between 
‘Berwickshire on the north, and the English counties Northumberland and Durham on 
the south, and finally enters the North Sea at Berwick, after a course of 95 miles, 
in which it traverses a basin estimated at 1870 sq. m., or larger than that of any other 
‘Scottish river except the Tay. Principal affluents, the Yarrow, Ettrick, Teviot, and 
Till, from the S.; Biggar, Gala, Leader, and Adder, from the N. Before reaching 
Peebles it has completed 1000 feet of descent, and in the remaining part of its course 
it has generally a very gentle current. It is tidal to N orham Castle, 10 m. from the 
sea, but navigable only in its last 6 miles for boats of 30 tons burden, and the traffic on 
its waters is mostly confined to Berwick. The Tweed and Clyde take their origin in 
the same mountain range, and flow for a considerable way very near each other, 
The Biggar, an affluent of the Tweed, is separated from the Clyde only by a level 
boggy tract 6 miles across; they could be easily connected by a canal. The salmon 
fisheries of the Tweed were formerly of more value than at present. 
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Is. 7d.; cas, £25, 18s.; med.r. £9, 13s. 3d.; exp. £16, 5s. 2d.; tot. £231, 18s. 
Par, schm. salary, maximum ; attend, in 1837, 119. 


PARISH OF HAWICK*— Bounded by Wilton on N., Teviothead on 8., Kirk- 
ton on E., and Robertonon W. The old parish of Hawick, as it has till recently 
existed before the erection of Roberton about 1682, was 16 m. long by 2 to3 
broad, with a hilly and pastoral surface, extending over a considerable part of 
the district, the vale of the “sweet and silver Teviot” bending sinuously with 
the stream, remarkable for the graceful forms and gay verdant clothing of the 
panorama of hills, rising one above another, which flanked its borders ; and in the 
lower part of its course beautified and enlivened by the rich garniture of well 
cultivated fields, frilled or dotted with plantations, and redolent with historical 
and poetical associations. The Slitridge,t Borthwick, and Allan Waters, drain” 
the parish, and among the most delightful rides in Scotland is that by the 
Carlisle road from Hawick, up the banks of the river, and from thence along 
the courses of the Ewes and Esk to Langholm, combining at one time soft and 
pleasing scenery, at another profound solitude, beauty, and romance, In 1850, 
the upper part of Hawick, on the right of the Vails Burn, was united with the 
adjoining portion of Cavers, in order to form the new parish of Teviothead. 
Original area of parish 15,520 acres, of which 4193 were arable, 1000 improy- 
able, and 160 under wood, Assess, property in 1815, £8327; in 1842-3, £12,922, 
14s.3d. Real rental in 1847, £7774, 11s. Four heritors of £100 Scots valued 
rent. The Duke of Buccleuch owns about nine-tenths of parish, The agricultural 
society for West Teviotdale was founded in 1835. The town of Hawick (366 
feet above sea level) stands at the confluence of the Teviot and Slitridge, 10m. 
8. W. from Jedburgh, and 53 m.§. 8. E. from Edinburgh, with which and with 
Berwick it is connected by railway. The town is situated in two parishes, part 
of it being in the parish of Wilton, and is picturesquely located, well built, and 
has a much cleaner and more attractive appearance than most manufacturing 
towns. It contains no public buildings of any pretension, if we except the new 
bridge and parish church, but has some handsome modern houses and some very j 
curious ancient ones, among which is the principal inn (the Tower), formerly a 
strong border fortress, originally the residence of the barons of Drumlanrig, 
and at a later period the scene of the princely festivities of Anne, Duchess 
of Buccleuch and Monmouth. In the “ Annals of Hawick,’ t it is stated, that 


* Presh. of Jedburgh—Synod of Merse and Teviotdale. Patron, Duke of Buc- ; 
cleuch. P.T. Hawick. j 


+ “From yon green peak black haunted Slata brings 
The gushing torrents of unfathom’d springs; 
In a dead lake, that ever seems to freeze, 
By sedge enclosed from every ruffling breeze, 
The fountains lie; and shuddering peasants shrink 
To plunge the stone within the fearful brink; 
For here, ’tis said, the fairy hosts convene, 
With noisy talk, and bustling steps unseen; 
The hill resounds with strange, unearthly cries; 
And moaning voices from the waters rise.” —LeyDEN. 


; Annals of Hawick. By James Wilson, town-clerk of Hawick. Edinburgh, 1850. 
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the earliest notice of Hawick which has been discovered, dates in the year 
1214,* but the writer adds, that Mr. George Chalmers has stated, ‘ that the church 
was probably as ancient as the time of the Saxon settlers here, the chief of whom 
built the mansion of his manor in the curve of the Slitridge. If so, the origin of 
| ‘Hawick must be referred to a date anterior to the thirteenth century.” + There 

are three bridges within the town, one of which is of handsome construction 
across the Teviot, and one of the other two, which cross the Slitridge, has been 
lately rebuilt. It was of a peculiar coustruction, and as some imagined, had 
claims toa Roman origin. One traditional story ascribed the erection of this 
building, which leads from the High Street to the Church, to the devotional 
feelings of an old lady, who, when fourseore years old, caused the bridge to be 
_ thrown over the Slitridge, at her own expense, that the intervention of the stream 
tight not prevent her attendance on divine worship. In the year 1767 this 
venerable fabric withstood the force of a flood which swept almost every other 
obstacle before it, laid one half of the town under water, and carried off a number 
of houses. Owing to its taking place in the day time, only two lives were lost.” f 


“On Hawick burst the floods resistless sway, 
Plough’d the paved streets, and tore the walls away, 
Floated high roofs, from whelming fabrics torn, 
While pillar’d arches down the stream were borne — LEYDEN. 


* “Dedicata est ecclesia Sancte Marie de Havio a Domino /Bpiscopo Cathenensi, 

; iiij., Kal. Junii, May 29.”—Chronicles of Melrose, p.115. The Chronicle of Melrose 

is a historical record, compiled by inmates of that monastery, and embracing a period 

from A.D. 731 to A.p. 1264. The best edition is that edited by the Rev. Joseph Steven- 

_ son, and presented to the members of the Bannatyne Club by the late Sir John Hay 
and Alexander Pringle, Esq., in 1535, : 

___ ¢ According to Chalmers, the Saxons occupied Teviotdale as early as the eleventh 

century.— Caledonia, vol. ii. p. 93. 

+ History of Hawick by R. Wilson, p. 60. Inthe London Annual Register for 1767 
the following account of Hawick Flood is given —‘ On the Sth of Augnst, the River 
Slitterick, which runs through Hawick in Scotland, rose to an uncommon height, 
without any extraordinary rain falling that day, or for some days before; and the 
River Teviot was then fordable. It began to rise about four o’clock in the afternoon, 
and continued increasing till after six, when the water was 22 feet higher than usual. 
The consternation of the towns-people is scarce to be conceived, for the water rushed 
into the streets with inexpressible violence, threatening universal desolation. Fifteen 
dwelling-houses, with the corn-mill at the end of the town, were presently swept 
away, and the very rock on which they were founded, washed so clean, that not a bit 
of rubbish, not a vestige of a building was left, As no human assistance could avail, 
the minister of the place called the inhabitants to church, to supplicate Heaven to 
avert the judgment that seemed to threaten them. At the height of the flood, a ser- 
vant maid belonging to a merchant of the town, recollected that her master had in 
the house (which was then surrounded with water) about £300 in gold. Her master 
being from home, she acquainted the neighbours, and begged their assistance to recover 
it, but none of them would venture ; upon which the girl herself waded boldly into 
the house, and got hold of the bag with the money ; but in coming out she was carried 
down by the stream. Providence however interposed for her safety. She was cast 
ashore on a green a little below the town, just alive, and the money grasped in both 
her hands, so fast, that with some difficulty it was removed. A little above the town 
three houses were quite covered with water, except the chimney tops; they were in 


an eddy, which saved them.” 
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At the upper end of the town, and overlooking the main street, is an artific 
earthy mound, of a cireular form, called the Moat, 312 feet in circumference 
the base, rising on an inclined plain to the height of 30 feet, and termins 
in nearly a flat summit 117 feet in circumference. “It is remarkable,” 
Mr. Wilson in his Annals, “ that there is no allusion in the records of Hay 
to the Moat, the only other remnant of antiquity of which the town can bos 
It admits of dispute whether this most interesting remain is to be referred to 
British or Saxon origin, although archwologists profess themselves able 
decide the point, from an examination of the contents of similar tumuli. 
Walter Scott, whom nothing regarding the antiquities of our country esca 
in his Lay of the Last Minstrel, points to the British period for its formatio 


“ Dimly he viewed the Moat Hills mound, 
Where Druid shades still flitted round.” 


The Moat of Hawick is certainly one of the oldest works of art in Roxburgh 
shire—more ancient probably than the Roman Causeway, and certainly more 
so than the Catrail. What adds to its interest, is, that while the Causeway and 
Catrail, the greater parts of which have already been destroyed, are likely soon — 
to disappear altogether before the march of agricultural improvement, the Moat 
still remains entire, and will certainly endure undecaying, until the people 
become more barbarous than those wandering tribes by whose hands it was 
formed.” 

The natural scenery around the town presents a beautiful alternation of hill — 
and dale; and the approach by the S. is exceedingly beautiful, pursuing its way 
along the flat banks of the ‘Teviot, ornamented by the extensive nursery grounds — 
established by the Messrs. Dickson, more than a century ago. About 14 m. 
above the town stands the ancient tower of Goldiclands,* one of the most entire 
now extant upon the border, and over the gate of which its last laird is said to 
have been hanged for march treason. About 14 m. further up, on the opposite 
bank of the river, is the house of Branxholm, the principal scene of the Lay 
of the Last Minstrel, and during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, the 
residence of the Buccleuch family. Little of the original castle remains, the ca 
whole haying the appearance of an ordinary manor-house, Allan Ramsay 
has dedicated one of his best songs to “The bonnie lass of Branksome”— 


-- 
7 
= 
“As I came in by Teviot’s side, 
And by the braes o° Branksome, 
There first I saw my blooming bride, : 
Young, smiling, sweet, and handsome —” 


* “He passed the Peel of Goldieland, ; 
And cross’d old Borthwick’s roaring strand; 
Dimly he viewed the Moat Hills mound, 
Where Druid shades still flitted round; 
In Hawick twinkled many a light; 
Behind him soon they set in night; , 
And soon he spurred his courser keen 


Beneath the tower of Hazeldean.”"—Lay of Last Minstrel, ; 
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But what most claims the attention of the statist, as connected with the pre- 
nt state of Hawick, is the bold and successful efforts of her citizens, to raise 
jemselves from comparative obscurity to being known over Britain as the seat 
various species of staple woollen produce. Though at a great distance from 
, and subjected to an extensive inland carriage, and placed in the centre of 
ild border country, they long since essayed manufactures on a liberal seale, 
nd by sheer force of energetic and skilful artizanship, their efforts haye been 
owned with success.* This is to be chiefly ascribed to their sturdy indepen- 
eet and high sense of rectitude, which place, in striking contrast, the habits 
of the roistering} period of the reiving ages and the pursuits of persevering and 
patient industry. The carpet manufacture was established in 1752, the inkle 
nufacture in 1783, and the manufacture of cloth in 1787; but these branches 
timately merged in that of the stocking manufacture, which was begun in the 
ear 1771. The person who first engaged in it was Bailie John Hardie,§ who 


* Sweet Teviot! on thy silver tide 
The glaring bale-fires blaze no more; 

No longer steel-clad warriors ride 
Along thy wild and willowed shore— 


All now is changed, and haleyon years 
Succeed the feudal baron’s sway ; 

And trade, with arts and peace, appears, 
To bless fair Scotia’s happier day. 


4 The people have a propensity to political speculation, and a jealousy of the power 
their rulers, and in the midst of their varied occupations, are not inattentive to the 
dyancement of literature and science, and the physical and intellectual amelioration 
heir species. There is a “ Literary and Scientific Association,” two reading 
ms, a subscription and a trades’ library, the latter of which has a great many 
ers, and comprises a considerable collection of books. There are also smaller 
ibraries, such as one provided gratuitously, and free to any who may apply, by Mr. 
ad Donglas of Cavers; a library belonging to the “ Literary and Seientific Association,” 
and a circulating library. There are, besides, congregational and Sabbath school 
libraries. 
+ The Hawick gil! is well known to be equal to two gills — 
“ Weel she lo’ed a Hawick gill, 


And leugh to see a tappit hen.” 
Andrew and his Cuttie Gun. 


The notoriety gained by Hawick among topers by the above lines is however not 
to be taken as indicating that the inhabitants are, more than their neighbours, slaves 
to the vice of intemperance. On the contrary, there is a total abstinence society, 

which in 1852, numbered 1000 adult and 1200 juvenile members. 

§ Bailie Hardie was a man of quick talents, of a decided mind, and had been 
oftener raised to the magistracy of the burgh than any man of his day, or any other 
person who has since been in the office. ‘A number of curious anecdotes are told of 

this gentleman, which are well authenticated, and some of them are known to, or 
were witnessed by persons who are yet alive. The bailie had been in bad health one 
season, and was ordered to the sea bathing by his surgeon, who told him that he was 
to take ten or twelve baths. The busy citizen set off early on the Monday morning 

~ for Berwick. On the Thursday following the doctor was astonished on seeing the 
bailie in his shop on the market day as usual. “ What, sir!” exclaimed the doctor, 
-“ did I not order you to take ten or twelve baths ?” “ And did ye imagine, doctor, 
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for some time employed four looms, which, on an average, produced annually 
about 2400 pairs of stockings, mostly of the coarser kind. He is understood to 
have been the first manufacturer of stockings in this part of Scotland. 
the introduction of machinery, about the commencement of the century, t 
various manufactures moved rapidly onward to importance; and from that 
period to the present day they have, as a whole, steadily and bulkily i increase¢ 

Hawick has a savings bank and branches of the British Linen and Commer- 
cial banks, a weekly market on Thursday, and several annual fairs and hiring 
markets. The public functionaries are two bailies, elected annually by 
burgesses, fifteen standing councillors, and fourteen representatives of the 
corporated trades. ‘The senior magistrate is a justice of peace ex officio. Pop. 
of town in 1841, 5770; 1851,6683. The practice of riding the marches* is 
observed here on the last Friday of May, O. S., the ‘‘ Cornet,” as he is termed, 
carrying the Burgh Flag, the representative of an ancient relic, said to haye been 
taken from a marauding party of the English by the inhabitants of Hawick. 


that I was to stay in Berwick ten or twal’ days? Ye ken that was impossible” 
“Why did you ask my advice, then?” returned the angry surgeon. “ What’s all 
your noise about?” rejoined the half crusty bailie; “I'll do as I please.” “ You 
may ;” cried the son of A2sculapius, and wheeled about to leave the shop. « Stop! 
stop!” said the doctor's patient, “and Ill tell ye all about it. Ye ken weel that if 
J had stayed ten or twal’ days from my business, I might hae stayed a’thegither ; but 
ye’se hear, doctor. I got to Berwick on Monday afternoon, and was unco weel on — 
Teisday morning ; so I tuik three baths afore breakfast time (the doctor bit his lip); 
and I had other three in the forenoon, that was six ; and I didna gang near the water 
after dinner time (the doctor stared at the bailie and shook his head); on the 
Wadensday I got four plunges afore my breakfast, and twae after’t, that was twal’; 
and what do ye think o’ that, my man? was that no following your directions? ‘And ; 
here I am as fresh as a leek again in my ain shop, and I believe as sound asa bell.” 
“You may live in a snow wreath next, or pass through a fiery furnace!” said the 
doctor, and walked off.” — History of Hawick by Robert Wilson. 
* “We'll a’ hie to the muir a-riding; 
Drumlanrig gave it for providing 
Our ancestors of martial order, 
To drive the English off our border. 
At Flodden-field our fathers fought it, 
And honour gained, though dear they bought it; 
By Teviot side they took this colour, P 
A dear memorial of their valour. 
Though twice of old our town was burned — 
Yet twice the foemen back we turned, 
And ever should our rights be trod on, 
We'll face the foe to Tirioden. 
Up wi’ Hawick, its rights and common 
Up wi’ a’ the Border bowmen! 
Tiribus and Tirioden, 
We are up to guard the common.” 
t “Boast! Hawick, boast! thy structures reared in blood, 
Shall rise triumphant over fame and flood, 
Still doomed to prosper, since on Flodden’s field, 
Thy sons, a hardy band, unwont to yield, 
Fell with their martial king, and (glorious boast 1) 
Gain’d proud renown where Scotia’s fame was lost.”—LEYDEN. 
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Par. ch.* sit. 1500; glb. £62; stip. £298, 3s. 11d. ; attend. about 650; 
schs. about 200. Unap. tnds, £638, 16s. 1d. Old church used as Chapel of 
Ease, sit. 704; attend 100.t Free ch. attend. 950 to 990; Sab. schs, 200, 
There are three U. P. chs., sit. 2141; attend. at East Bank U. P. ch. on 30th 
March, 1851, 500; Sab. schs. 125; attend. at West End U, P. ch. on 3 
March, 1851, 360; Sab. schs. 52; attend. at Allars U. P. ch. on 30th Ma 
1851, 350; Sab. schs, 120. Epis. ch. on 30th March, morning 153, ev 
200. Cong, ch. attend. morning 55, evening 150; Sab. schs. 34. Cong. ch 
O'Connell Street, attend. morning 230, afternoon 280, evening 260 ; 
schs, 70. Bap, ch. attend, 55; Sab. schs, about 17. Rom, Cath. ch. atte 
160; Sab. schs. 36. There is also a chapel belonging to the Society 
Friends.{ Pop. of par. in 1841, 6573; in 1851, 7801, In 1849 on p. r. 204 
cas. 393; ins, or fat. 10; orph. or des. 14. Assess, £1509, 16s. 83d.; off 
sources, £134, Is, Gd.; tot. £1643, 18s. 24d. Relief of poor on r. £1156, 
SAd.; cas. £216, 18s. 8Ad.; med. r. £44, 7s. 6d.; exp. £90, 11s.; tot. £14 
lds. 6d. Par. schm. salary £33, and £19, 1s. 11d. of interest, two-fifths 
which, as well as of the other proceeds of the school, are drawn by the assistant; 
attend, in 1837, 150. Other schools, attend. 630. . 


PARISH OF HOBKIRK §—6 miles E.8.E. of Hawick, betwixt Cavers on W. 
and Abbotrule on E., and stretching away in a long stripe from the wa’ 
shedding line on the highest ridge of the S. uplands to the very centre of 
county, 11 miles long by nearly 3 broad, contracting at N. extremity to an 
acute angle, the larger portion of surface being pastoral, but on the banks of 
the Rule Water, the soil is a fertile deep strong clay. The principal hills, — 
which appear to be a continuation of the Carter or Cheviot range, are Fanna, — 
Windbrugh, Ruberslaw, and Bonchester. Windbrugh, on which are the re- 
mains of several encaimpments, one of which was called by the Romans “ Bona 
campa,” is trap, a dark greenstone, which in its relation to the strata presents — 
some curious phenomena. The sandstone is hardened, and the limestone ren- 
dered compact and more crystalline than in other places. In Robert’s Linn, a 
small ravine on its western declivity, is a remarkable altered formation, named 
the jasper rock. It consists entirely of this or other siliceous minerals, mixed with 


! 

* The par. ch. is an elegant structure and was erected by the Duke of Buccleuch. | 

+ On the 20th of June, 1342, the old ch, of Hawick was the scene of a memorable 
tragedy. Sir Alexander Ramsay of Dalwolsy, who had taken the Castle of Roxburgh — 
from the English, and had on that account been made sheriff of Roxburgh by King — 
David IL, while waiting in the church the arrival of those summoned to his court, was 
seized, after a violent strugyle, by William Douglas, the Knight of Liddesdale, and 
carried wounded and bleeding to the Castle of Hermitage, where he was cast into 
a loathsome dungeon and starved to death,— Scalachronica, App. p. 299. Forduni 
Seotichronicon, lib. xiii. cc. 49, 50. 

t+ Among eminent ecclesiastics connected with Hawick, may be named, Gavin 
Donglas, rector of Hawick in 1496, and afterwards Bishop of Dunkeld; the Rev. 
Alexander Orrock, par. minister of Hawick in 1701; and Dr. John Sonus’ minister 
of the Antiburgher congregation from 1767 to 1806, aaa author of “ Essays on Govern- 
ment,” for which he received a pension. See Wilson’s Annals of Hawick. 7 

§ Presb. of Jedburgh—Synod of Merse and Tevietdule. Patron, Crown. P. 7. 


Hawick. 
c 
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calcareous matter, and seems to haye been originally a limestone bed. Fishes 
belonging to the red sandstone have been found in some beds here, and parts of 
the sandstone exhibit impressions of coal plants (Stigmaria), but very obscure. 
The Catlee and Harrot Burns, which unite to form Rule Water, drain the par. 
Area 19,000 acres, of which 4142 are arable and 860 planted. Assessed pro- 
perty in 1515, £8784; in 1842-3, £6269, 6s. Real rental in 1847, £5577, 10s. 
‘Hight heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. Par. ch. sit. 412; glb. £40; stip. 
£240, 17s. 8d.; attend. on 30th March, 1851, 197; Sab. schs. 32. Unap. 
tnds. £420, 13s. lld. Wolflee Free ch. attend. 180; Sab. schs. 32. Pop. in 
1, 776; in 1851, 720. Decrease owing to emigration. In 1849 on p. r. 22; 
eas. 3; ins. or fat. 2. Assess. £115, 6s. 2d.; other sources, £14, 13s. 10d. ; 
total, £130. Relief of poor on r. £96, 14s. 9d.; cas, 19s. 4d.; med, r. £6, 
Bs. 4d. ; exp, £21, 8s. 6d.; total, £125, 10s. 1Jd. Par. schm. salary £31, in- 
clusive of an allowance for a garden ; attend. in 1837, 60. A private school, 
attend. 24. Elliott, Lord Heathfield, the gallant defender of Gibraltar, was 
born in this parish. 


_ PARISH OF HOUNAM*—10 miles 8.5. E. of Kelso, bounded on §. E. by 
Northumberland, § m. long by 53 broad, with a mountainous undulation beauti- 
fully rounded and verdured with romantic valleys, the russet heath or moorland 
_oecasionally overtopping the rich pasturage. On the borders of Morebattle parish 
rises Hounam Lawt (1464 feet), of a conical shape, and 9 miles in cireum- 
ference. The rocks here are porphyry, with veins of grey amethyst, agates, 
ae jaspers. The Kale Water, which is joined at the village by the Capehope 
Burn, falls over a rocky precipice, called the “ Salmon Leap,” and tumbling over 
its gravelly bed, pursues a tortuous course, with a velocity befitting its mountain 

origin and nurture, to its junction with the Teviot below Eckford. The Kale 

is in high repute amongst anglers.} Area of parish 14,455 acres, of which 942 

are arable and 102 planted. Assessed property in 1815, £5081; in 1842-3, 
£5171, 3s. 1d, Real rental in 1847, £5830, 6s. Sd. Eleven heritors of £100 
Scots valued rent, ‘The village is pleasantly situated on E. bank of the Kale, 
some little way above which stands Greenhill, with its tasteful demesne, a 
favourite retreat of his Grace the Duke of Roxburghe, who is the chief heritor. 


* Presb. of Jedburgh—Synod of Merse and Teviotdale. Patron, Sir John War- 
render, Bart. P.T. Kelso. 

+ There are many traces of encampments and other remains of antiquity in parish, 
but the largest and most complete is on the summit of Hounam Law. A large iron 
gate, taken from hence, was till lately to be seen at Cessford Castle, in the parish of 
Eckford. ‘ 

The ancient Roman Iter, or “ Street,” as it is here usually called, and which can 
be traced from the Lothians to Borough Bridge, in Yorkshire, crosses the Kale near 
to Pennymuir in this parish. ‘ 

+ “Some years ago, in the neighbourhood of Hounam, 10 or 2 miles from 
Kelso, my friend Mr. Wilson and myselt captured betwixt us thirty-six dozen trout 
in the course of a day. The Kale, early in the morning, happened to be in full flood, 
and in consequence, we commenced our operations with the worm, by means of which 
we took several large trout. One caught by Mr. Wilson weighed about two pounds, 
‘and I landed another out of the same stream, and at the same moment, only half a 


pound lighter.”—Stoddart, p. $33. 
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Par, ch. sit, 230; glb. £11; stip. £239, 17s. 6d. Unap. tnds. £789, 13s. 4d. 
Pop. in 1841, 280; in 1851, 252. In 1849 on p. r. 12; ins. or fat. 2. Assess, 
£112, 16s. 10d. Expended, £112, 16s. 10d, Par. schm. salary, maximum; 
attend. in 1837, 19. = 


PARISH OF JEDBURGH*—Consisting of two detached portions, situated in 
the territory betwixt the Teviot and the heights of the Border Fells, the lower 
division, lying on either side of the Jed, forming the great body of the parish, 
The surface of the parish is greatly diversified, on the S. rapidly descending 
from the summit of the Cheviots, to an undulating plain shooting up in green 
conical hills with numerous ravines, and the narrow valley of “ the crystal Jed;” 
and on the N, displaying a beautiful outline of knolls and hillocks, with rich 
woodland scenes, enlivened by the thrilling combinations of slope and precipice, 
sear and grassy eminence; the gnarled oak and weeping birch combining to 
cast their sylvan attractions over the banks of the stream, which trots briskly 
and joyously through the district, and after a course of about 17 miles from its- 
rise amongst the Cheviots, falls into the Teviot 3 miles N. of the town.t The 
Dunian rises almost from the very edge of the water behind the town. The 
structure of the parish is interesting in‘a geological point of view. A short 
way above Jedburgh the junction of the primary and secondary formations is 
well seen, and rendered classical by Hutton in 1769. In Fernihirst quarry 


* Presb. of Jedburgh— Synod of Lothian and Tweedale. Patron, Crown. P. 1. 
Jedburgh. 
+ “O softly, Jed! thy sylvan current lead 

Round every hazel copse and smiling mead, 
Where lines of firs the glowing landscape screen, 
And crown the heights with tufts of deeper green, 
While, ’mid the cliffs, to crop the flowery thyme, 
The shaggy goats with steady footsteps climb ; 
How wantonly the ruffling breezes stir 
The wavering trains of tinsel gossamer, 
In filmy threads of floating gold, which slide 
Over the green upland’s wet and sloping side; 
While ever varying in the beating ray, 
The fleeting net-work glistens bright and gay. 
To thee, fair Jed! a holier wreath is due, 
Who gav’st thy Thomson all thy scenes to view— 
Bad’st forms of beauty on his vision roll, 
And mould to harmony his ductile soul; 
Till fancy’s pictures rose as nature bright, 
And his warm bosom glow’d with heayenly light.”—Lrypen. 


On the banks of the Jed, at Handalee, Lintalee, and Mossburnford, are caves dug 
out of the rock, supposed to have been used as hiding places in ancient warfare. In 
the neighbourhood are the remains of numerous camps; but the most remarkable is 
the camp of Lintalee, little more than a mile from the town, where Douglas, as de- 
scribed in Barbour’s Bruce, lay for the defence of Scotland, during the absence of the 
king in Ireland, and where in a desperate personal encounter he slew the English 
commander, the Earl of Brittany, at the head of his army, and routed the whole with 
great slaughter—an achievement commemorated in the armorial bearings of the 
Douglas family. 
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e@ remains were lately found of the holoptychius.* There is abundance of 
excellent white sandstone, and limestone prevails at the Carter Fell, on the 8. 
boundary of parish. Iron ore, 3 feet thick in stratum, occurs near the town. 
Area of parish, 23,700 acres, of which 15,325 are arable or in grass parks, and 
2488 under wood. Assessed property in 1815, £20,591; in 1842-3, £22,369, 
19s. 9d. Twenty-four heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. Besides Jedburgh, 
there are three vills.—Bonjedward, Ulston, and Lanton. The royal burgh 
of Jedburgh,t situated in long. 2° 37’ W., and lat. 55° 28’ 45” N., and 10 
‘miles W. from Kelso, lies in the midst of gardens and venerable orchards, 
which are famed for their luscious pears, and environed with wooded and 
i ecipitous banks.{ It is almost impossible to conceive any situation more 
‘romantic than that of Jedburgh. The walks near the town are extremely 
beautiful, and from Jedburgh to Hawick there is a fine walk of about 10 miles 
mg the banks of the Teviot, the vale of the Rule intervening, as also the 

_* In this county the red sandstone is well seen on the banks of most of the rivers, 
especially the Rule and the Jed, forming high precipitous scars. Its boundary runs 
from the 'weed above Dryburgh, nearly by Hassendean, Cavers, Southdean, Old 
Jedburgh, Oxnam, and Eckford. The lower portion, where seen in contact with the 
4 greywacke, is often a coarse conglomerate of water-worn transition and felspar rocks. 
Above this are beds of reddish-white or red sandstone. 

“Throughout Roxburghshire we find many indications that the greywacke has un- 
dergone some powerful disturbing action at a very early period, probably prior to the 

deposition of any of the other strata, or the eruption of the trap or porphyry rocks. The 

beds may frequently be observed broken, bent, and curiously contorted, in places 
where no other rocks are visible except the slate and greywacke. Instances of this 
may be seen at Hutton’s section, on the Jed, above Jedburgh, where the sides, and 
especially the bed of the river, exhibit many very intricate and confused groups of 
strata. Above Old Jedburgh, at the junction with the red sandstone on the same river, 
is another curious example of this, the rocks, besides being bent and broken, appear 
hardened and contracted by heat. At Weensland, below Hawick, near the Teviot, 
and above Pleasance, in Oxnam parish, are similar instances, which indeed are com- 
‘mon in almost every greywacke district. ‘The surface of the rock is also often marked 
by very singular convolutions, resembling those on a piece of crumpled cloth. The 
surfaces are smooth, and the divisions, sinking into the solid stone, show that they 
are the result of some change which has affected the whole rock, and not merely of a 
superficial action at the time when the beds were deposited. he strata so marked, 
and also those disturbed and broken, are usually accompanied with beds of fine slate, 
very often of a loose shivery texture, breaking into fragments, few of which ex- 
ceed the size of a shilling; and where it is more compact, the slaty structure is often 
transverse to the stratification. ‘The clay-slate is then curiously marked and undula- 
ting on the surface next the greywacke, and often seems to ramify among its broken 
masses.’—See Nicol’s Geology of Roxburghshire, Highland Soc. Tr., 1847. 

+ Vulgarly called Jethart, a corruption of its former name Jedworth, from Jed, the 
name of the river, and weorth, the Saxon term fora hamlet. Jedburgh is found in old 
writings spelt in so many different ways, that an enumeration of the varieties occu- 
pies nearly a page of the Origines Parochiales, by Cosmo Innes, Esq. 

+ The situation and soil of Jedburgh are such, that in the Anna Nursery belonging 
to Mr. Deans, several of the finer sorts of pears and plumbs ripen their fruit upon 
open standards, such as the Marie Louise. The Jedburgh, or Wine plumb, grows to 
great perfection, and was held by the late Mr. Ronalds of Brentford, to be a seedling 
from the greengage. The Weigelia rosea, lately introduced from China, succeeds and 
blooms well against the wall. 
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chief hills of Teviotdale, the Dunian, and Ruberslaw, the whole course of the 
river being studded on each side with cottages and mansions. 4 
The burgh is of very ancient erection, and appears from a charter by William 
the Lion, to have been a place of note previous to 1165; the village of Old 
Jedworth, about 4 miles above the present town, having been founded by Eegred, 
Bishop of Lindisfame a. p. 845. St. Kenoch was abbot of Jedburgh a. p. 1000, 
and its royal castle is mentioned in the earliest Scottish annals. Some years 
previous to 1093, or in that year, Eadulf Rus, who was a party in the slaugh- 
ter of Bishop Walcher, and who was himself slain by the hand of a woman 
soon afterwards, was buried “in the church at Geddewrde,” from which about 
1093 his body was removed by Turgot, prior and archdeacon of Durham.* 
This church probably stood at “ Old Jedburgh,” evidently one of the 
“‘two Geddewrd,” where the site or ruins of a church are still discernible.t 
The next historical notice of Jedburgh church seems to be that in Wyn- 
town, who dates the foundation of an Abbey here by Prince David in 1118. 


ee ee SS ae 


“ A thowsand and a hundyre yhere 
And awehtene to rekyne clere, 
Gedword and Kelsowe, abbayis twa, 
Or Dawy wes kyng he foundyd tha.;” 


This is probably about the true date of the foundation of the monastery, which 
however was only a priory till about the year 1150. It was repeatedly plun- 
dered and burned by the English. ‘In 1410, the year after the demolition 
of the castle, it was burned in an inroad of the English under Sir Robert 


* Monumenta, Hist. Brit., p. 687. Sim. Dun. Hist. de Dun. Eccl. apud Decem, 
Seriptores. Origincs Parochiales, by Cosmo Innes, Esq., 1851, 

t New Stat, Ac. 

{ Wyntownis Cronykil, book vii. c. 5. 

§ The inhabitants of Jedburgh in ancient times were a warlike race, and were 
celebrated for their dexterity in handling a particular sort of partisan, which therefore 
got the name of the “ Jethart Staff’ Of this celebrated species of weapon, which is 
proverbial in the country, Mair, in his history fortunately supplies us with a deserip- 
tion, as also with the fact, that it got its name from being made at Jedburgh. “ Fer- 
rum chalybeum quatuor pedes longum in robusti ligni extremo Jeduardiensis.” In 
1516 its use was proscribed by government, and other weapons appointed to be used — 
in its stead. An entry in the High Treasurer’s account for that year bears, that the 
sum of 42s. was paid to certain persons, bearers of twenty-six letters addressed to the 
sheriffs and stewards of the realm, “for putting doune of Jedwart-stavis, and for 
vsing of speris, axis, halbertis, bowis, and culueringis,” (Pitcairn’s Crim. Trials, vol.i. 

p. 262). Afterwards however the government lent its authority for the use of the 
Jedworth staff. In 1537 there were paid by the High Treasurer “ for dichting and 
greathing of twa dosane Jedburgh-stalfis, 24s. 3” in 1538 for “ dychting of Jedburcht- 
stavis and vtheris wappinis, £23, 5s. ;? and in 1541 for “ ane Jedburghe-staff” and other 
weapons £8, 16s. (Pitcairn’s Crim. Trials, vol. i, pp. 289, 295, 320). In 1552 the mer- 
chants of Edinburgh were ordered to have the “ Jedburgh-staif” and other weapons 
in their ‘‘buthis” and “ chalmeris” {Pitcairn’s Grim. Trials, vol. i. p. 362). In 1558 

“ Jedburcht staffis” were used in an assault on one of the bailies of Leith (Pitcatrn’s 
Crim. Trials, vol. i. p. 403). Tt is said to have been the bravery of the burgesses of = 
Jedburgh that turned the fate of the day at the skirmish of the Reidswire, and one 
of the last fought upon the borders. They have still in preservation some ancient 
trophies taken from the English, particularly aflag or pennon, taken at Bannockburn, 
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‘Unmfraville.* In 1416 it was again burned by the same commander, and in 1464 
by the Earl of Warwick.t In 1481, the ‘three estates’ at their own expense 
‘taised for the defence of the Borders 600 men, of whom sixty were ordered to 
be laid in Jedworth.t In 1523 Jedburgh was stormed and laid in ruins by the 
Earl of Surrey, who thus describes both its former condition and the state to 
which he had reduced it—‘ Whiche towne is soo surely brent that no garny- 
_ sons ner none other shal bee lodged there unto the time it bee newe buylded. 
‘The towne was much better than I went (weened) it had been, for there was 
tyoo fymys moo houses therein than in Berwicke, and well buylded, with 
‘many honest and fair houses therein sufficiente to have lodged a thousand 
horsemen in garnyson, and six good toweres therein, which towne and towres 
be clenely destrayed, brent, and throwen down.’§ From this total devastation 
‘it seems to have quite recovered in the course of about twenty years; but in 
‘1544 it was once more burned by the English under the Earl of Hertford.|| 
‘It was oceupied by the English before the battle of Ancrum in 1545, and 
after the battle of Pinkie in 1547, and in 1549 the Spanish soldiers which 
they left in it for its defence fled at the approach of Mensieur Dess¢, who then 
_ took possession of it for the Scottish government.”{] Jedburgh was one of the 
ehief border towns, and a place of considerable importance before the Union. 
After that period its trade was in a great measure destroyed, and has only 
| revived in modern times. The castle, on the site of which the jail now stands, 
, 


aan 


was a famous castellated edifice, the strongest on the borders, and a favourite 
residence of our early Scottish Kings from the time of David I. to Alexander IJ. 


he “ Jeda’s ancient walls, once seat of Kings.” 

Before the year 1152, Prince Henry, son of King David I., dates a charter at 
Jeddewrd.** King Malcolm IV. died at Geddewurth in 1165 ;++ and his sue- 
eessor King William dated many charters there during his long reign from 1165 
to1214.t¢ In 1217 King Alexander IL., several of whose charters also are dated 
at Jedewurth,§§ disbanded there an army which he had mustered for the in- 

~ yasion of England, and remained in the town during the month of September. ||| 
In 1258 King Alexander JII., who had collected an army in the forest of 
Gedewrd for reducing some of his discontented nobles in league with Eng- 
land, met the English deputies at Gedewrd, where peace was at length con- 
cluded between the parties. On the 21st of January (St. Agnes’ day), 1263, 


* Ridpath’s Border History, p. 380. Morton’s Mon. Annals, p. 19. 
_ + Morton’s Mon. Annals, p. 19. 

+ Acta Parl. Scot., vol. ii. p. 140. 

§ Border Minstrelsy. 

|| Morton's Mon. Annals, pp. 34,36. Hayne’s State Papers, p. 53. 

4 Morton’s Mon. Annals, pp. 37, 39. 

#* Coldingham Charters in Raine’s N. Durham, No. 108. 
_ ++ Chronica de Mailros, p. 80. Scalachronica, pp. 39, 118. : ! 

tt Regist. Glasg., p. 63. Lib. de Calchou, pp. 306, 312-314, 316. Lib. de Melros, 
p. 58. Acta Parl. Scot., vol. i. p. 76 after Pref. Coldingham Charters in Raine’s N. 
Durham, nn. 36, 57,59. Reg. Prior S. Andree, p. 227. 

§§ Regist. Glasy., pp. 114, 152. Lib. de Melros, p. 236. 

\|l| Chronica de Mailros, p. 132. - : 

©€ Chronica de Mailros, p. 184. Ridpath’s Border History, p. 151. 
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a son was born to King Alexander at Gedeworth, and was named Alexander.* 
On St. Calixtus’ day (14th October), 1285, the marriage of King Alexander 
with Jolet or Jolandet+ daughter of the Count of Dreux, styled by Fordun 
dominarum speciosissima, was celebrated with great splendour at Jedburgh, — 
which is said to have been chosen for the occasion on account of the beauty of 
its site.’{ Many interesting objects of antiquity were destroyed during the last 
century, such as St. David’s Tower, the gateway of the ancient bridge of the 
Canongate, and the Cross, an interesting edifice, on which, according to Ban- 
natyne, the magistrates having espoused the cause of James VL, compelled 
the heralds of Mary, after suffering unseemly chastisement, to eat their pro- 
clamation. 

The town consists chiefly of four principal streets, intersecting each other at 
right angles. Its buildings present a curious mixture of the modern and an- 
tique ;§ and in the quarter bordering the river, the inhabitants preserve many 
local peculiarities.|| The jail and bridewell are capacious and neat erections, 
with spacious courts for yentilation and exercise, and are surrounded by high 
walls surmounted by chevaux de frise. The massiveness of the encompassing 
wall, and the air of something resembling baronial splendour, impart to its cas- 
tellated architecture a disguise of its real character; the real moral associations 
of the place strongly contrasting with the charming panoramic view of the 


* Chronica de Mailros, p. 190. Forduni Scotichronicon, lib. x. ¢. 18. 

+ On this festive occasion, a masker, resembling the usual skeleton figure of death, 
joined in one of the dances, and had such a powerful effect upon the nerves of the 
queen, and the rest of the revellers, as to cause the ball to be suddenly closed. 
Though afterwards ascertained to be a mere jest, this strange apparition made a 
deep impression upon the popular mind, and was afterwards held to have been an 
omen of the childless bed of Alexander, his early death, and the consequent mishaps 
which befel his country. 

} Forduni Scotichronicon, lib. x. c. 40. “ Ut locus festum decoraret, et festum loco 
conyeniret, regales ill nuptiz per industriam apud Jedwod electz sunt celebrari.” 
Fordun takes this opportunity of favouring his readers with the derivation of the 
name of the town, illustrating his etymolygy by a couplet, probably from some 
monastic writer—‘ Nam et locus ipse dictus est ab ila aqua, que et Jed, et 
silva quod est in lingua materna Wod compositus—unde quidam, 


Unda nemus duo sunt bona nata placere, 
Compositum de re dic singula laudis habere.’” 


§ “ A venerable memorial of an old style of architecture, is the large house in the 
Backgate, now occupied by Miss Armstrong. There is a sombre gravity about it, 
whether owing to its situation, or to its ‘ ancient thatch) that excites attention. It 
is interesting also, as being the place that afforded a hospital to Mary, Queen of Scots, 
during an illness of six weeks, brought on by her adventure in visiting Bothwell at 
Hermitage Castle. The little bedroom occupied by her is known, and brings the mind 
in sympathetic nearness to the fate and fortunes of the beautiful Queen. Of the pos- 
session of the house at the period of Mary’s stay, nothing is known, At one period 
in the seventeenth century, it is known as having belonged to the Scotts of Ancrum. 
It is surrounded by a valuable orchard.”—Guide to Jedburgh, p. 19. 

|| There was once a barber in the Townhead, who lived seventy-one years without 
ever being more than 2 miles from Jedburgh on any occasion except one, and that 
was a call to Oxnam (three miles), which he was only induced to attend to, because 
it was a case, not of life and death, but of death itself — being to shave a dead man. 
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-yalley, the town, the river, and the distant hills, that are spread out before the eye, 
_ on looking from the great gateway or place of publicexecution.* There is alsoa 
- poors’ house. But the principal object of curiosity are the remains of the Abbey,t 
founded by David I.} for canons regular, who were brought from the Abbey of 
St. Quintin, at Bevais in France. It was frequently plundered and burned by 

_ the English, and almost totally demolished in 1523 by the Earl of Surrey, and in 
common with the other monasteries of Teviotdale, does not appear to have been 
inhabited at the time of the Reformation. It is amagnificent pile. “From the 

- great round arches supporting the tower being exposed, few ruined edifices have, 

at a distance, so shapeless and unsymmetrical an appearance; while a closer in- 
“spection develops some of the most exquisitely delicate specimens of a very early 


* Nor does the fearful import of the phrase, “ Jethart Justice,” alleviate the hor- 
rors of this concatenation of ideas. Jedburgh justice implies the circumstance of first 
hanging and then judging a criminal, and is a piece of popular obloquy, supposed to 
have taken its rise in some instance of summary and unceremonious vengeance, exe- 
ented here by either a feudal chief or a sovereign, in one of his justiciary toura through 

the borders. 
~ + Besides the abbey church and the church at Old Jedburgh, there were churches 
or chapels dependent on the monastery at Craling, Nisbet, and Spital, (Charters of 
Prince Henry and King William, Morton, pp. 56, 58. Robertson's Index, p. 22, nn. 1-3. 
Acta Parl. Scot., vol. iv. pp. 500, 638. Retowrs). There appear to have been also a 
church at Upper Craling, and a chapel at Scarsburgh, the latter being by some iden- 
tified with “the chapel in the recess (or glade) of the forest opposite Xerwingeslawe,” 
(perhaps Mervinslaw in Southdean), (Original at Dalkeith, ut supra. New Stat. Ace., 
Chalmers, vol. ii. 164). There was at J edburgh an hospital called the Maison Dieu. 
In 1296 the master of the Maison Dieu of Jeddeworth swore fealty to Edward L., 
Ragman Rolls, p. 25). The advowson of this hospital was probably one of those which 
Henry IV. in 1404 granted to Henry Perey, Earl of Northumberland (Rotuli Scotia, 
vol. ii. p. 172). Its advowson existed in some shape long after the Reformation, and 
‘so late as 1684 continued to be numbered among the possessions of the earldom of 
Roxburghe (Zetours). Spital, above mentioned as the seat of a church, had also an 
- hospital,”as its name implies (Morton's Mon. Annals, p. 321). In 1513 the citizens of 
Jedburgh founded in the town a convent of Observantines, subsequently known as 
‘he Freers,’ in which it is said Adam Bell, author of a work-called Rota Tempo- 
rum, lived and died (Spotiswood’s Religious Houses. Morton’s Mon. Annals, p. 20. 
Retours. New Stat. Acc. Hayne’s State Papers, p. 53). There appear to have been 
other hospitals in Jedburgh, whose name and purpose are forgotten, or at least unre- 
corded (Rotuli Scotia, vol. ii. p. 172. Acta Dom. Conc., p. 66. Retours); but no 
yestige of the buildings of these, or of the others whose names are given, exists at 

| the present day. 

+ The oldest bridge over the Jed is the one at the foot of the Canongate. “ The 
tradition regarding its erection is, that it was built to afford a transit to the stones 
for the Abbey, which were brought from a quarry on the north side of Alston Hill, 
Fears as to its stability were entertained on the occasion of the great flood, on the 
29th July 1846—the greatest flood on record; but it stood out the storm sternly, and 
gave pledge that it was built ona good foundation. Ata lower part of the river, 
‘where the Townfoot Bridge crosses, is the Goose Pool. Here in the good old times, 
when the act de heretico comburendo had a place amongst the barbarous statutes of 
the legal code, old persons suspected of witchcraft were brought to undergo an auto 
da fe, by being plunged in to sink or swim. If the poor victims sunk, they were 
deemed innocent, while if they happened to float or swim, they were adjudged guilty 

of the charge, and condemned to die a fiery death. From the precious ordeals of these 
muddleheaded times, good Lord deliver us !”—Grwide to Jedburgh, pp. 18. 
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style of architecture. We find in the chancel the massive round short pillars: 
and heavy arches which used to be called Saxon, and are the main features of 
the style generally called Norman or Romanesque. Then, again, in the tri- 
forium, where there is a subdivided arcade, the including arches are semicir- 
cular, but the dividing arches are pointed. Where the outlines are still Norman, 
the decorations are often of an exquisitely rich and light floral character, The 
flowered capitals, by which the Norman forms are made to assume all the airi- 
ness and richness of the more decorated periods, are perhaps better developed — 
in the ruins of Jedburgh than either at Kelso or Coldingham, where the same — 
characteristics occur. ‘The recurrence of the same style, and that a very pect 
liar and beautiful one, in several buildings near each other, has given rise to a 
supposition, that some one architect, probably an Italian, has left the impress of 


his genius on the ecclesiastical architecture of the district. Some stones still 


extant, which were preserved from the wreck of the church of Hassendean, pre- 
sent the same light and elegant cutting. Perhaps the finest specimen to be 
seen in the south of Scotland of this peculiar kind of work, is the small door 
which formed the southern entrance from the cloisters of Jedburgh. Tt is more 
ancient than the greater part of the wall which it pierces; and though of purely 


Norman character—that is to say, decidedly anterior to the pointed —few — 


doorways of the fifteenth century are more delicately, although they may be 
more deeply and profusely, decorated. The Norman forms are preserved when 
the arches are pointed; and again when they are round, as in the great arches 
supporting the central tower, the pillars are so richly clustered, as to have the 
character of the advanced periods of pointed architecture. In a small chapel of 
the chancel, the style called second-pointed has been engrafted on the thick 
round pillars of an earlier period, probably in the restoration of the buildings 
after the War of Independence. The north transept, which still remains, is a 
fine specimen of the middle period of pointed architecture, and it contains a 
window, which shows excellent geometrical tracery.”* The nave has been fitted 
up as a parish church, or rather a parish church has been fitted up in the nave. 
A professional architect states, that it is in “a most barbarous style, which has 
completely destroyéd the character of this part of the edifice, and at the same 
time it appears to be a most uncomfortable place of worship. The sooner it is 
abandoned the better, and restored, so far as the ruins will admit, to its origi- 
nal state.”t 

Ancient coins and medals, particularly the former, have been found in almost 
incredible numbers. At Stewartfield, at Bongate, at Swinnie, and in other 
localities, but especially at a place on the side of the Jed near the burgh, 


* The Baronial and Ecclesiastical Antiquities of Scotland, by Billings. 1851. 

+ Report by George Smith, Esq., Morton, p. 47, In the south aisle of the Abbey, 
then used as the grammar school, the poet Thomson, whose father was translated 
from Ednam to Southdean on the Jed, when the poet was only two years old, received 
the rudiments of his education. It is not generally known, that when he attended 
Edinburgh University, he did so as the bursar of the Presbytery of Jedburgh. The 
celebrated Samuel Rutherfurd is also said to have been educated here. 

Dr, Sommerville, historian of William and Anne, was upwards of fifty years 
minister of Jedburgh; and in the manse was-born the amiable and highly gifted 
Mrs. Sommerville. Sir David Brewster is also a native of Jedburgh. 
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vhere deposits were made of rubbish from the town and its Abbey, coins have 
been picked up of the reigns of Canute, Edred, Edwy, Ethelred, Edward I., 
Edward II1., and of later monarchs, both Scottish and English. 
The chief trade of the town consists in the manufacture and sale of blankets, 
plaidings, russet tweeds, plaids, hosiery yarns, and knitting yarns. The con- 
‘sumption of wool may be estimated at £10,000 annually, a quarter of which 
quantity may be classed as foreign, principally Australian.* There are eight 
sets of machines driven by water power, The number of operatives in the mills 
isabout 200. There are two breweries; a manufactory of steam engines for 
thrashing mills, driven by steam power; and five corn mills, within a mile of 
the town.t ‘There is a sayings bank, and branches of the British Linen, 
National, and Western banks; a flourishing mechanie’s institute ; several 
libraries and reading rooms; a farmer’s club and a horticultural socicty ; a dis- 
pensary; a weekly market on Tuesday ; monthly markets for sheep and cattle ; 
two great sheep fairs at Rink; four annual fairs; several friendly societies; and 
a total abstinence society, with in 1852, 500 adult and 150 juvenile members. 
he burgh is governed by fifteen councillors, who elect a provost and three 
ilies. Municipal constituency, 173. Corporation revenue 1850-51, £30, 4s. 
9d, Jedburgh is one of the Haddington district of burghs that return an M.P. 
‘Constituency in 1851-2, 201. Pop. of burgh in 1851, 3614; males, 1723; 
females, 1891. Inhab. houses, 402; uninhab. ditto, 5; building, 2. A short 
‘distance from the town is Fernyhirst, belonging to the Marquess of Lothian, 
and the original seat of his ancestors the Kers; the old Tower of Ferniherst 
is said to have been built in 1490 by Sir Thomas Ker of Kershaugh, also 
styled of Ferniherst : according to the description of the Earl of Surrey in 1523, 
it “ stode marvelous strongly within a grete woode.”’{ In that year it was taken 
by Surrey with about 800 men, who by Surrey’s own account, notwithstanding 
their numbers, after being severely handled by the defenders, “with long 
skirmyshing and moche difficultie gat forthe the ordynance within the howse, 
and threwe down the same.”§ The noted ‘ Dand Ker” himself was one of their 
eaptives.|| The castle was rebuilt, and in 1549 was garrisoned by the English, 
who were on that occasion expelled by the Scots with the assistance of the French 
general Dessé.§ About a mile northward from the castle grows a large oak tree, 
called on account of its great size “ The King of the Wood,” and at the side of 
the ruin stands another, equally large, called the “ Capon Tree.” Both trees 
are noticed in “ Gilpin’s Forest Scenery.” About 2 miles from the burgh are also 


* The Messrs. Mein carry on an extensive trade in Border wools. : ‘ 

+ Jedburgh at an early period had a mill, at which it appears the “ men’ of the 
town ground their corn, and the multure of which was granted by King David I. to 
the canons of the priory about 1147, and confirmed to the Abbey by King William 
soon after his accession in 1165 (Original at Dalkeith). In 1629 the town had three 
grain mills, called the Abbaymyln, the Tounmyln, and the Eistermyln, and one 
fulling mill, called the Waulkmill, together of the extent of £96, Gs., in which James 
Dundas of Arnestoun was in that year retoured heir to his father, Sir James Dundas, 
(Retours). ~ 

+ Morton’s Mon. Annals, p.1. Border Minstrelsy- 

§ Letter of Survey in Border Minstrelsy. 

|| Ridpath, p.515. Morton’s Mon. Annals, p. 30. 

| Border Minstrelsy. 
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situated the ruins of Timpandean Castle.* The modern mansion houses are 
Edgerstone,t Mossburnford, Langlee, Lintalee, Hundalee, Glenburnhall, Hunt- 


hill, Stewartfield, and Bonjedward. 

Par. ch. sit. 912; glb. £48, 13s.; stip. £323, 14s. 5d, Unap, tnds. £2069, 
17s. 1d. There is a Chapel of Ease at Edgerston. Free ch. attend, 650; 
Sab. schs, 100. U.P. (Blackfriar’s) ch. attend. on 30th March 1851—1150; 
Sab. schs. 100. U. P, (High Street) ch. attend. 650. U. P. (Castle Street) ch, 
(not returned, but estimated at about 250.) Epis. ch.t attend. 163; Sab. schs, 
80. Two Cong. chs. attend. on 30th March 1851, morning 266, evening 
940; Sab. schs. 139, Pop. of par. in 1841, 5116; in 1851, 5476. In 1849 on 
p. r. 301; cas. 946; ins. or fat. 16; orph. or des, 9. Assess. £1785, 18s. 10}d. 
Relief of poor on r, £1358, 18s. 2d.; cas. £102, 2s. 9d.; med. r, £82, 6s. 4d.; 
exp. £123, 4s. 8d.; tot. £1666, 11s. 1ld. Three par. schs., attend. in 1837, 362. 
Eleven private schools, at five of which attend. 379. The total number of 
schools in 1834 is stated in New Stat. Ac. to have been 950. 


PARISH OF KELSO §—Lying in two almost equal parts on both sides of the 
Tweed ;|| nearly triangular, haying a medium length of rather more than 4 


* Behind the old tower of Timpandean, a yery compact clinkstone, unlike any of 
the other trap rocks in this county, occurs. Jt is very hard and splintery, breaking 
with an uneven conchoidal fracture and a ringing sound. In the same place a rock 
of light red felspar, with a few scattered grains of quartz and green earth, and scales 
of mica, is quarried. We have observed nothing at all similar to this rock amongst 
the trap, and it far more resembles the felspar porphyries in the transition strata than 
any other formation in the county, though widely separated from them both in situa- 
tion and geological association. 

+ There was a castle at Edgerstone, the taking of which “ by pollicie” by the Scotch 
“in bond” with England, is recorded among the “ exployts don upon the Scotts” in 
1544 (Hayne’s State Papers, p. 46). 

¢ “The student of ecclesiastical architecture will, if he have an idle hour to wander 
about, perhaps feel interested in stumbling on a modern Episcopal church, where there 
is an imitation of all the ecclesiological resuscitations of the Camden school, down to 
an unsightly lich shed—the only specimen, ancient or modern, of that article to be 
found in Scotland, In sad contrast to this spruce pedantic resuscitation are the shat- 
tered masses of the Abbey.’— Baronial and Ecclesiastical Antiquities, by Billings. 1851. 

The Anna forms the portion of level ground on the east of the Episcopalian chapel, 
During the last century it was the scene of immense religious gatherings connected 
with the early history of the Secession and Relief Churches. Particular reference is 
made to it in Dr. Struthers’ History of the Relief Church. 

§ Presb. of Kelso—Synod of Merse and Teyiotdale. Patron, Duke of Roxburghe. 
P. T. Kelso, 

|| “ Close to the cottage of Rob of the Trows commences the Fleurs Water, belonging 
to his Grace the Duke of Roxburghe. This nobleman possesses the most valuable rod 
fishings for salmon on Tweedside, and the largest range of water in the district. On 
the south side of the river, his right of salmon fishing extends from the Rutherford 
Water, in Maxton parish, to Carham Burn, in the county of Northumberland, a dis- 
tance of 9 or 10 miles; not including Teviot, where he has property of the same 
nature, from its junction upwards, over a considerable tract of river ground. On the 
north side his fishings range from the boundary wall at Kill-month, along the policies 
of Fleurs, to about half a mile below Kelso—a stretch of nearly 4 miles. His 
Grace is a most enthusiastic and efficient salmon fisher, and the feats le has frequently 
achieved, are unsurpassed by those of any living angler in Great Britain. It is a 
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miles by a breadth of 3, and seen from the eminences at a short distance, appear- 
ing to be part of an extensive and picturesque strath, but when viewed from the 
vicinity of the river, presenting the appearance of an amphitheatre, diversified 
in its outlines, intersected by two broad and noble rivers, and cinctured in the 
_ distance by a boundary of wooded heights, Cultivation is carried on according 
to the most approved principles, and the whole surface is enclosed and orna- 
mented with the most exuberant plantations. The only rivers are the Tweed 
and Teyiot, neither of which is in general of any great depth or velocity, but 
are subject to sudden floods, and when simultaneously swollen, run together in 
headlong and riotous confluence, such as in February, 1831, when the waters 
rose to an unprecedented height, sweeping cattle and horses before it, sub- 
merging many dwellings on the low Jands, and spreading terror over the gene- 
rally tranquil and smiling scene.* The Teviot, being nearer the mountain-land 
whence its waters are gathered, is the more liable to floods, which rise so sud- 
 denly, as in a quarter of an hour to increase its yolume fourfold, and at its 
junction with the Tweed rolls its body of disturbed waters over against the N. 
‘side of their common channel; “ whilst,’ remarks the Rev. Dr. M‘Culloch, with 
his usual taste and felicity, “ the waters of the Tweed, as if unwilling to com- 
bine with it, flow along on the opposite side, pellucid and untroubled.”+ The 
great bulk of the surface of the parish rests upon sandstone, the rising grounds 
being composed of trap. Besides the sandstone, the most common beds are soft 
marly blue, green, lilac, or other shales, some of them near the town containing 
nodules of red or white gypsum, enclosing crystals of reddish-brown selenite. 
The blue is most common, as in the debris of Broxlaw Hill. In the white 
sandstone near Fleurs Castle, plants have been found like those in the coal 
formation of the. Lothians, with the lower beds of which it is probably syn- 
- chronous. The best section of the trap rocks is to be seen in the romantic 
glen of Wooden, through which a small burn flows N. into the Tweed, forming 


matter of not uncommon occurrence for him to kill, with the rod, betwixt twenty and 
thirty fish, salmon and grilses, in the course of the day, on the Fleurs stretch of water 
alone. The casts on the Fleurs Water are as follows—The Slates, Blackstane, 
Weetles, Huddles, Shot (recently improved and formed into a sort of cauld or dam), 
Hedge-end, Shirt Stream, Skelly Rock, Coach Wynd, Income, Cobby Hole, Putt, Back 
Bullers, Maxwheel. Immediately below the Back Bullers the junction of the Tweed 
and Teyiot takes place.”—Stoddart's Angler's Companion. 

* After this flood a metal plate was cast, and placed in various places, to denote the 
spot which the water had reached; and as its height at Mayfield, about 200 yards 
below the bridge, is 14 feet 2 inches above the mark at low water, a permanent guage 
is afforded, by which the comparative heights of every succecding flood may be ac- 
curately known. A considerable flood also took place on the 15th September, 1839. 
Upon this occasion the water reached within a few inches of the plate in the lawn at 
Fleurs, but as Teviot was not swollen in the same degree, the river at Mayfield was 
4 feet lower than in 1831. The flood of this year taking place during harvest, and at 
a time when a bridge was building over the Tweed at Merton and another at Norham, 
much damage was done by the overflow of the river and its tributary streams. A 
pretty little verdant islet, “ looking,” says Dr. M‘Culloch, “like a basket of foliage, 
ornamented witha few shrubs, lay in the centre of the river, and assisted in forming 
one of the most charming pictures. This islet has been severed into disjointed por- 
tions, as well as robbed of its wood, by the floods. 

+ New Stat. Ac., “Roxburghshire,” p. 301. 


a. 
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a pretty linn—the cliff over which the water tumbles, presenting a very interest- 
ing epitome of the geological structure of the glen. In Dr. M‘Culloch’s account — 
of the parish, the writer, alluding to the high and rocky banks on the S. si 
of the Tweed, and the other terraces on both sides of the river which form 
fence or girdle of the large circular basin where the Teviot unites with 
Tweed, says—“ Whether the Tweed and Teviot, at the remote period 
which they flowed at some of the higher levels indicated by these terraces, 
united to form at this particular place a lake whose subsequent drainage exca- 
vated the lower parts of the vale, or flowed as a river as they do still, only wi 
# more lateral and serpentine course, may be a question difficult to settle; but 
few geologists will be disposed to doubt, that the parallel terraces, on one 
which the Castle of Fleurs stands, constitute the remains of a plain or strath, 
of which all that is wanting has travelled downwards to form or enrich 88 
haughlands of Berwickshire and Northumberland.’’* 

Of botanical productions—about fifty years ago, one of the rarest British 7 
ferns, Asplenium alternifolium, was discovered; and a fungus of an elegant 
species, of a beautiful pink or rose colour, Clavaria rosea, has been found near 
one of the road sides. + 

The climate of Kelso, although mild and genial, eannot be considered free 
from deleterious tendencies. ‘“ The slight elevation of its site, “ remarks Dr. 
Wilson, “the masses of wood in its vicinity, the profuse vegetation passing 
through all the stages of progress and decay, the open and porous nature of the 
soil, especially in parts where it was formerly girt by a line of morasses, with 
the abundant current of the river, are all of them sources of malaria, in the 
midst of which we are constantly existing. From a similar combination of 
causes, our local atmosphere is generally in an unfavourable condition with 
regard to extent of humidity. Though the quantity of rain, calculated for the 
four years from 154() to 1843 inclusive, presents an annual average of scarcely 
wore than 24 inches, the moisture, as indicated by the hygrometer, shows an 
amount approaching, also at an average, to within 15 per cent. of the stage of 
complete saturation ; the average temperature being 46°13, or about 4 degrees 
below that of London. This degree of humidity, in which the air thus usually 
contains 85 per cent. of the whole moisture it is capable of absorbing, generates, 
with the aid of the other circumstances previously noted, a tendency to the 
formation of maladies of an asthenic, or low and malignant character.”t 


* New Stat. Ac., “ Roxburghshire,’ p. 305. 

+ New Stat. Ac., “ Roxburghshire, p. 306, where the botanist will find in extenso 
a list of the plants to be found in the bed and on the banks of the Tweed and Teviot. 
“In the den of Wooden Vinea minor is found in great abundance, as also Hedra helix, 
which greatly beautifies the face of the trap rocks.” —Jbid. 

+ “General Report of the Sanitary Condition of the Town of Kelso, drawn up at 
the request of the Board of Commissioners of Police.” By Charles Wilson, Esq. M.D., 
1848—*“ If we refer to the condition of Kelso and its vicinity during the period of ten 
years intervening between 1777 and 1787, we are aware that whatever defects with re- 
gard to general cleanliness may exist now, they obtruded themselves everywhere then 
in a form infinitely more aggravated ; many who are still alive, remembering that then 
huge dunghills encumbered even the ralblia streets, while close upon the outskirts of the 
town, circle beyond circle of morasses surrounded it in nearly every direction. It isma- 
nifest, that ifit could not be shown that diseases of a febrile nature prevailed to a con- 
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_ Area of parish 4615 acres, of which 4400 are arable or grass parks and 215 
wood, Assessed property in 1815, £15,619; in 1842-3, £19,754, 18s. 11d. 
teal rental in 1847, £21,839, 7s. Bleven heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. 
‘he only village is Maxwellheugh, which is a place of high antiquity, and had 
t of the Earl of Morton in the reign of Elizabeth. Here is the Kelso sta- 
ion of the North British Railway Company, connecting the town with Berwick, 
‘k, Galashiels, and Edinburgh. Amidst the trees that surround it, is a 
oplar of gigantic growth, said to contain 900 cubic feet of timber. The view 
n the bank, descending towards the bridge of the town of Kelso, is peculiarly 
and exquisite, Passing onwards to the bridge, the mind luxuriates over a 
cape of surpassing sweetness and unrivalled beauty, and as has been well 
emarked, “greatly too rich to be depicted in words, and demanding consum- 
skill to be pencilled in colours.” Here Sir Walter Scott spent the latter 


spicuous extent at this period, the justice of the ordinarily admitted doctrine as to their 
origin would, at least as far as Kelso was concerned, be very seriously impugned. But 
we learn that fevers constituted then, at an average, 26°76 per cent., or more than a 
ourth of all diseases coming under treatment, while in some of the years the propor- 
on rose toa greatly higher extent. Of this amount 14°05 were cases of ague, and 12°71 
of continued fever. Let us now take another decennium, from 1529 to 1839, when 
public cleanliness was more respected, and the marshes, though still exceptionable, had 
en extensively drained, and we find ague all but annihilated, and the amount of con- 
d fever redaced to 7°36 per cent., or less than a thirteenth of the general amount 
ickness. Nor is our gain in the latter decennium limited to this immense reduc- 
tion, The virulence of every form of disease appears to have received a correspond- 
mitigation, and the mortality, which in the first decenniam amounted to 4°6 per 
it. of every description of sickness, fell to somewhat under 2°6 per cent. in the 
md, Scrofulous disorders, as might haye been anticipated, were found to haye 
greatly more prevalent in the former period than in the latter. To these state- 
ments, which have been deduced from materials supplied by the general record of the 
Kelso Dispensary, and which of course relate to the labouring and poorer classes ex- 
clusiyely, I would here add a few others, bearing reference to the average duration of 
life, as shown by the ages at the period of death in two distinct classes, existing con- 
te poraneously, hut under circumstances - of unequal advantage with respect to 
hygienic conditions. The interval selected is again one of ten years, terminating with 
@, 1847, and the materials are derived from the recorded results of my own indi- 
mal practice during that period. In constituting the classes, I haye adopted the 
imple arrangement of placing in the one category all those who were in the habit of 
receiving gratuitous medical assistance, and whose command therefore of the com- 
"forts of life, and of sanitary advantages in their residences, might be naturally con- 
_ sidered, as it really was, of a very limited description ; in the other, I have arranged 
those whose more independent circumstances placed them in a greatly superior position 
th respect to nearly all those conditions of health usually held to constitute the 
ground of sanitary inquiry. In the first of these classes, then, I find that the average 
duration of life was 34 years; in the second, it was 44 years and 13 weeks. In the first, 
half the number had perished before the 31st year; in the second, half were existing 
- beyond the 50th. In the first, only 14 per cent., in the second, as many as 33 per cent., 
outlived the term of 65. At95,1 percent. remained in the first class, and in the second. 
‘At 90, only one survived of each. Thus, while one hundred of the class possessing the 
~ minor adyantages lived only an aggregate of 3400 years, the same number of that which 
was more favourably situated as to sanitary conditions reached an aggregate of 4425 
years; or exceeded the other by a difference so important as 1025 years. Two essential 
élements of a statistical calculation—mass of numbers and extent of time, are here 
present in a sufficient degree to give tolerable stability to the facts elicited.”—Jbid. 
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years of his boyhood, and to his residence at Rosebank,* and the his 
and legendary associations of the surrounding scenery ascribed the awakening 
within him of the “insatiable love of natural scenery, more especially when 
combined with ancient ruins, or remains of our father’s piety or splendour,” 
which so peculiarly characterized his literary pursuits ; and Leyden thus breaks ~ 
forth in his “Scenes of Infancy,’ with raptured enthusiasm—when, after 
revelling amidst all the attractive loveliness of his own dear yale and its” 
enchanting stream and tributaries, his eye rested on the meeting of the waters— 


“Meviot, farewell! for now thy silver tide 
Commix’d with Tweed’s pellucid stream shall glide ; 
But all thy green and pastoral beauties fail 
To match the softness of thy parting vale. 
Bosom’d in woods where mighty rivers run, 
Kelso’s fair vale expands before the sun! 

Its rising downs in vernal beauty swell, 

And fring’d with hazel winds its flowery dell; 
Green spangled plains to dimpling lawns succeed, 
And Tempe rises on the banks of Tweed. 

Blue o’er the river Kelso’s shadow lies, 

And copse-clad isles amid the waters rise; 
Where Tweed her silent way majestic holds, “5 
Float the thin gales in more transparent folds. 

New powers of vision on the eye descend, : 
As distant mountains from their bases bend, 
Lean forward from their seats to court the view, : 
While melt their soften’d tints in vivid blue. 

But fairer still at midnight’s shadowy reign, 

When liquid silver floods the moonlight plain, 

And lawns, and fields, and woods of varying hue, 

Drink the wan lustre and the pearly dew; 

While the still Jandscape, more than noontide bright, 

Glistens with mellow tints of fairy light.” 


From whatever point of view the visitor surveys the landscape—from the — 
bridget and its approach, from the Chalkheugh, from the lawn in front of 
Fleurs Castle, from the hill of Mellendean, from the entrance to the town from 
the north, or from the grounds of Broomlands, the eye is feasted with objects 
of surpassing loveliness and power of attraction, belonging indeed ‘ to the class — 
of the beautiful rather than the romantic,” and its pleasing effect being due, 
“ not so much to the commanding character of any single object, as to the 
blending combination and harmony of the whole.” . 

The town itself, 41 miles from Edinburgh, 23 from Berwick, and 116 feet 
above sea level, occupies a beautiful situation on the north margin of the water, 


* Rosebank (Mrs. Elliott) was the property of Captain Robert Scott, uncle to Sir 
Walter. Captain Scott died at Rosebank in June 1804, and left this beautiful villa, 
with the lands attached to it, to his nephew, who sold it in the course of the year 
for £5000. See Lockhari’s Life of Sir Walter Scott. ‘ 

+ he bridge of Kelso, which was erected in the year 1800 to supply the place of 
the former bridge, swept away by a flood in 1797, and which cost altogether, with its 
approaches, about £18,000, is the best on the Tweed, and is of the most elegant pro- 
portions. It consists of five elliptical arches, and was the model of Waterloo Bridge 
over the Thames, Rennie was the architect of both, 
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opposite its junction with the Teviot,* and consists of four principal streets and 
) Spacious square or market place, in which stand the town hall, erected in 
816, by the late James, Duke of Roxburghe, and the inhabitants of the town.t 
f two storeys, with a pediment in frout, supported by four Ionic columns, 
surmounted by a balustrade, and with a turret or belfry. But the most pro- 
inent object in Kelso is its venerable Abbey, well worthy of the attention of 
artist and antiquarian.{ It was dedicated, upon its erection, to the Virgin 
d St. John, and soon became endowed with extensive possessions and pri- 
ges, David I. placed in it a society of monks from Tyrone in France, about 
It frequently suffered by the hostile incursions of the English, and was 
‘demolished by the Earl of Hertford in 1545, who dates his report to the King 

From the Campe at Kelso, the 11th of September, 1545.” The storm of 
the Reformation vented itself on the remaining images of saints and relics of 
e old religion, but found little of the fabric entire. The only parts now 
maining are the walls of the transepts, the centre tower, west end, and a 
all part of the choir. After the Reformation a low gloomy vault was thrown 
er the transept, to make if serye asa parish church, and it continued to be 
‘ for this purpose till 1771, when one Sunday, during divine service, the 
congregation were alarmed by the falling of a piece of plaster from the roof, 
hurried out in terror, believing that the yault over their heads was giving 
way; and this, together with an ancient prophecy, attributed to Thomas the 
-Rhymer, “ that the kirk should fall when at the fullest,” caused the church to 
‘deserted, and it has never since had an opportunity of tumbling on a full 
‘congregation. By an artist, whose style was better appropriated to such in- 
-congruities than the beauties of Gothic architecture, the poor Abbey, degraded 
as above, is represented in Grose’s Antiquities. The ruins were however dis- 
encumbered of the rude modern masonry, by the good taste of William, Duke 
of Roxburghe, and his successor, Duke James, and in 1823 the decayed parts 


_ *“Tts name is evidently derived from chalkheugh, the name of a remarkable cliff 
overhanging the Tweed, on which part of the town is built. This cliff is so called 
om its containing veins of gypsum and other calcareous earths, which were visible 
s sides before the year 1810, when the river in its impetuous floods, threatening 

dermine it, was cut down into terraces and sloping gardens, and defended from 
stream by a strong wall. This etymology may be distinctly traced in the various 

s in which the name appears in ancient records, where it is written Kaldshaw, 
elquo, Calchou, Calchan, Calcheawe, and Kellesawe. The earliest mention of it is 
the time of the founding of its monastery in 1128, when it appears from the charter 
of the royal founder, that there was then a church, called ‘the Church of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary, on the bank of the T'weede, in the place which is called Calkow? ”— 
-Morton’s Annals of Teviotdale ; and see Redpath’s Border History. Sp es 

+ In the town-hall are placed an excellent full length portrait of his Grace, 
by M‘Kenzie, in his robes of state; anda marble bust of Earl Grey. The lower 
part of the structure is railed in, and opened on market days for the convenience 
of those who expose butter and poultry for sale. Above is an excellent hall, extend- 
g the whole length of the building, in which the Justice and Bailie Courts, and 
the meetings of the various incorporations of the town and those of the commissioners 
ees convent anciently stood on the left bank of the Teviot on the site 
of Friars ; and on its right bank was a Maison Dieu. 
§ Preface to Lib. de Calchon, and see Haig’s History of Kelso. 
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were strengthened and repaired by subscription. After the Reformation 
principal part of the estates of this rich Abbey were held in commen 
by Sir John Maitland, the ancestor of the Earl of Lauderdale, who exchan; 
with Francis Stewart, afterwards Earl of Bothwell, for the priory of Coldingham 
This nobleman, for his repeated treasons, was attainted in 1592, and the | 


Cesstord, and are still enjoyed by his descendant, the Duke of Roxburghe. 
massive tower of the building, with corner projections, which are rather t 


has a closer resemblance to a Norman castle than any other building in 
land; for in the purely baronial remains in the north, there is no well au 
ticated specimen of the Norman form. ‘The history of this house has been too 
much in conformity with its warlike architecture, and situated so close | 
dividing line between two fierce inimical nations, it had an unquiet career. 
wonders, indeed, that after the perils and outrages it has incurred, so 
mass of it should still remain ; and we can see that there must have bee 


such ample means of carnal defence. With regard to the period of architec 
as evinced by its character, the mixture of the round and pointed is 
close, that while the great supporting arches of the tower are of the | 


windows retain the Norman shape. ‘he porch has often been adduced : 

striking instance of the mixed richness and symmetry of which Norman 
ration is capable, It will be seen, that two distinct types of Norman are 
distinguishable, as they are in the other ecclesiastical buildings of th 
Lindisfarne district—the one heavy, massive, and round; the other 
foliated, and moulded, almost to the extent of being clustared, with little o' the 
cireular character except the arch, This distinction is still more prominently 
noticeable in Jedburgh. The interlaced arcades, which some suppose to ha) 
given the first hint of the pointed Gothic arch, are here pretty profuse. Th 
building is one of the few in which the head of the cross is to the west, the 
chancel or choir being considerably shorter than the nave.”* The modern 
ecclesiastical edifices of the town can assert no claim to architectural beauty, 
the Established church beng. ‘fa misshapen pile, bearing some resemblance to 
mustard pot of immense size,” + the deformity of which is screened by grace 
poplar trees, tall and taper as date palms, if we except the Free church, a 
is an oblong building in the Elizabethan style, with a quadrangular tower, 70 
feet high, and the neat and retired Episcopalian chapel adjoining the 
of Ednam Houset (Mrs. Robertson). The “ Kelso library,” situated on 


* The Baronial and Ecclesiastical Antiquities of Scotland, by Billings. 1851. 

+ Mason’s Kelso Records. ie 

+ The history of the founder of this lovely mansion, one of the most elegant 
Adams ever designed, is “a singular one, and somewhat akin to that of the 
Cockneyland, Whittington. James Dickson, a boy of ardent passion, heing aj 
ticed to a saddler in Kelso of the name of Richardson, had in wantonness assist 
in breaking the Pant Well. To avoid unpleasant consequences he fled to Lond 
Here talents of a rare order, and a combination of cireumstances, brought him p' 
nently forward. He became a navy agent; and as such, prize-money being at 
time very irregularly paid, he had the opportunity of purchasing what was awai 
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ied _ 
kheugh or Terrace, and founded in 1750, contains betwixt 5000 and 6000 
es, several of which are rare and valuable, and is, with the museum* 
s attached to it, a splendid building. There are also the new and the 


libraries ; a physical and antiquarian society ; a mechanics’ institute ; two 


; 8 vings bank, and branches of the Bank of Scotland, British Linen, Com- 
I al, and National banks; a race course ;t and a public park, called 


nen upon his own terms. In this manner he purchased the shares due to the 
of the Havannah, and hence the beantiful structure above described, which 
iniformly, during his lifetime, termed Havannuh.” —(Mason’s Records of Kelso, 
It became in after years the property of the late Dr. James Douglas, and 
1 him passed by purchase into the hands of the late John Robertson, sq. 
he Museum was set on foot in 1834 by a Society of gentlemen, educated at Kelso 
mar School, and has met with eminent success, under the distinguished auspices 
Grace the Duke of Roxburghe and General Sir Thomas Makdougall Brisbane, 
rt. ‘The collection of British Birds is large and yaluable, in the arrangement of 
which great credit is due to Mr. Heckford, as conservator of the museum, for the 
and care evinced. The number and variety of coins is also extensive ; and there 
ost ample and interesting collection of mineralogical specimens of New South 
s, presented by George Tinline, Esq. of Adelaide. Among many objects of 
active interest may be mentioned the Herbarium, which formed the groundwork 
. Johnston, the eminent naturalist’s, “ Flora of Berwickshire.” The very hand- 
e donation of £200 was lately made by Mrs. Shedden Watson for the purposes 
he Museum. 
+ It was made at a vast expense in 1822 by James, late Duke of Roxburghe. The 
irse, which is a mile and a quarter round, is 60 feet in breadth, There is an excel- 
t stand on the model of that of Doneaster. The ground on which the course is 
ed was originally a morass, which was imperfectly drained twenty years ago; 
the idea of forming it was treated as chimerical. His Grace, however, who 
nited in his character prompitude and decision, with acute penctration, gave orders 
for the work ; and before his decease, had the pleasure of knowing it to be universally 
acknowledged as the first race course in Scotland. , 
} This park was the munificent gift of Mrs. Robertson of Ednam House, and will 
9st when completed from £2000 to £3000. The inauguration of the park took place. 
‘on the 30th October, 1851, a day which will be long remembered in the annals of 
Kelso. The first public act of munificence of this description, was, we believe, the 
establishment of the Derby Arboretum jn September, 1840—a free gift to the town 
: eir eminent citizen Mr. Strutt. : 
§ A former Kelso Chronicle, started in 1783, was the earliest newspaper in the 
der counties, with which Mr, Dawson, the celebrated agriculturist and political 
conomist, was connected. The Kelso Weekly Journal existed from 1808 to 1829; 
Border Courier for a few months during the year 1823; and the Border Watch 
a year or two previous to its transference to Galashiels. Kelso was also the birth- 
lace of the Ballantyne press, and the scene on which was printed the first edition of 


‘the Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border. 
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numerous other markets during the course of the year. There is little man ; 

ture carried on in the town. The dressing of lamb and sheep skins, tanning 
hides, currying of leather, manufacture of shoes, tobacco, and candles, with a 
looms for weaving flannel, woollen cloth, and linen, employ about 200 pe 

In and around Kelso are some handsome villas and élegant seats; 
Castle (Duke of Roxburghe) ; Springwood Park (Sir George Douglas, 
with its superb entrance-gate, after a design by Gillespie Graham; Pinn 
Hill (Richard Denniston, Esq.); Woodside (Robert Darling, Esq.) ; Wooden 
(Captain Scott); Ednam House (Mrs. Robertson); Broomlands (Miss Todd); 
Edenside (James Tait, Esq.); Roxburgh House (John Stuart, Esq.); an¢ 
Walton Hall, the hebbie of the late John Ballantyne.* 

Fleurs Castle, with its lawns sloping to the margin of the Tweed, and 
sheltered by lofty trees behind, is truly a magnificent pile, “ combining,” s 
Sir Walter Scott, “ the ideas of ancient grandeur with those of modern 
which commendation would have been greatly enhanced had he witnessed t 
extensive alterations and repairs made by Mr. Playfair of Edinburgh, on ¢ 
original structure of Sir John Vanbrugh, and which haye rendered it one of 
most stately specimens of the Tudor style in Scotland. Adjoining it is a h 
some conservatory. The gardens, which are laid out with great tast 
splendour, stretch away to the W. Opposite to the wooded and picture 
demesne that surrounds the Castle on all sides but towards the water, st 
the ancient burgh of Roxburgh,t of which not a vestige remains, save 


* Mr. Lockhart in his life of Sir Walter Scott, says —“‘ One fine day of this . 
(1819), I accompanied Sir Walter to inspect the progress of this edifice, which was ws i 
have the title of Walton Hall. John had purchased two or three old houses of t two 
storeys in height, with knotched gables and thatched roofs, near the end of the long — 
original street of Kelso, and not far from the gateway of the Duke of Roxburghe’s 
magnificent park, with their small gardens and paddocks running down to the margin 
of the Tweed. He had already fitted up convenient bachelor’s lodgings in one of the — 
primitive tenements, and conyerted the others into a goodly range of stabling, and 
was now watching the completion of his new corps dz logis behind, which inel d 
handsome entrance hall, or saloon, destined to have old Piscator’s bust on as 
the centre, and to be embellished all round with emblems of his sport. Behind 
were spacious rooms overlooking the little pleasance, which was to be laid out 5 
what in the Italian style, with ornamental steps, a fountain, a jet @’eau, and a br 
terrace hanging over the river, and commanding an extensive view of perhaps 
most beautiful landscape in Scotland. In these new dominions, John received 
pride and hilarity, and we then walked with him over this pretty town, loi 
away an hour among the ruins of the Abbey, and closed our perambulation with ¢ 
garden, where Scott had spent some of the happiest of his early summers, and where 
he pointed out with sorrowful eyes, the site of the Platanus, under which he first re 
Percy's Reliques.” 
t Roxburgh gives the title of Duke to the noble family of Ker of Cessford; but 4 
used in the title, is in general spelt Roxburghe. Walter Ker of Cessford, a pow 
border baron, whose Anglo-Norman progenitors had settled in Teviotdale 
thirteenth century, received in 1499 from James IV. a grant of the site of the é 
town and Castle of Roxburgh. In 1599 his descendant, Sir Robert Ker, was enno! 
by the title of Baron Roxburghe, and in 1616 was advanced to the dignity of Ba 
Roxburghe. Jean, the daughter of the first Earl, married the Honourable Sir Will ui 
Drummond, fourth son of the second Earl of Perth. The new line introduced b 
marriage retained the surname of Ker, and carried down the peerage as if the line 
had been direct. In 1707, John, the third Earl, was created Duke of Roxburgh 
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‘massive ruins of its celebrated castle, which occupy a lofty knoll of an oblong 
form. On the haugh, forming the beautiful tongue of the peninsula below 


stinguished collector of old books, and originated in London a club, called from 
h im the Roxburghe Club, whose chief object is the collection of rare works and 
articles of vertu. He died unmarried and possessed of immense wealth. It has been 


sed to George IIT., when etiquette interfered, it being not proper that the elder 
8 d be subject to the younger sister, and so the match was given up, though so 

strong was the mutual attachment of the parties, that both afterwards devoted them- 
selves to celibacy. His Grace’s entailed estates and title of Duke devolved on 
illiam, seventh Lord Bellenden, who was sprung from the second Earl of Rox- 
rghe, and thus became fourth Duke of Roxburghe. This nobleman, however, 
red his new honours only about a-year, when he died without heirs, and there 
en arose an intricate and protracted competition for the titles and estates. At 
gth in the year 1812, Sir James Innes Ker was declared the successful competitor, 
dso became the fifth Duke, in the capacity of heir male of Margaret, daughter of 
y Lord Ker, which Harry died in 1643, after figuring in the troubles of the reign 
of Charles the First. His son, James Henry, the present and sixth Duke, succeeded 
to the honours in 1823; and in 1837 was advanced to the peerage of the United King- 
lom by the title of Earl Innes. Ina “ Historicall Account of the Origine and Suc- 
cession of the Family of Innes, collected from authentic writs in the Chartor-Chist of 
‘ the Samen,” and printed from an original manuscript in the possession of his Grace 
the Duke of Roxburghe, it is said—‘“ The first man then of this family that we have 
| writ is Berowald, who from King Malchom had the chartor following, &c.,” and 
tracing the family down to the year 1694, it is added —“ In all which long tract 
time there are three things wherein they are either notable or happy, as they them- 
selves say. First, that their inheritance never went to a woman; next, that none of 
theme ever married an ill wife ; and thridly, that no friend ever suffered for their debt.” 
Roxburgh Castle was a fortress of great strength and importance, being considered 
one of the chief bulwarks of the kingdom. In the wars between Scotland and Eng- 
nd it frequently changed masters. David I. made Roxburgh Castle his residence 
uring the reign of his brother Alexander I. In 1239, Alexander II. celebrated his 
matriage with Mary de Conci in this castle, and here Alexander III. was born, 4th 
ptember, 1241. In 1282 the marriage of Alexander, Prince of Scotland, was cele- 
ated here with great pomp. In 1296, King Edward I. reduced the Castle of Rox- 
burgh, where he continued several days with his army. In 1313 it was carried by 
- escalade by Sir James Douglas, the brave companion in arms of Robert Bruce. In 
1332, Baliol alienated the town and Castle of Roxburgh to Edward III. to be annexed to 
“the Crown of England. In 1342 it was gallantly recovered by Sir Alexander Ramsay 
of Dalhousie, the ancestor of the present Marquess; and in 1356 Baliol here made 
a formal surrender of his crown to Edward Ill. The latter monarch twice celebrated 
his birthday in this castle. In 1460, Jumes Il. having taken the town of Roxburgh 
yy assault and destroyed it, laid siege to the castle, but was killed on the 3d of 
_ August by the bursting of a piece of ordnance. ‘A large holly tree, on the north side 
of the Tweed, marks the spot where the monarch fell. The Queen, sceing the army 
disheartened, addressed its leaders, and told them, that James was but one man, that 
she would soon give them another king, her son James IIL, who arrived next day in 
the camp, and who was crowned at Kelso in the seventh year of his age. This heroic 
address revived the drooping spirits of the army, and in a few days the garrison were 
compelled to surrender. From that period the castle has remained in ruins, although 
it was partially repaired by the English protector, Somerset, in the year 1547. 
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the ruined castle, immediately opposite Fleurs, on S, side of the river, is 
on 5th August, St. James’ Fair.* F 

The town is presided over by a baron bailie appointed by the Duke of 
burghe. The bailic was until lately assisted by fifteen stentmasters, who 
in conjunction with him in the assessment of the inhabitants. The clea 
lighting, paying, supply of water, watching, &c., are now managed by the c 
missioners of police, acting under the 3d and 4th Wm. IV. c. 46. The o 
nary income from 26th May, 1850, to 26th May, 1851, was £664, ds. ui A 
Expenditure, £739, 16s.103d, There are five incorporated trades and a mer- 
chant company. Pop. of town, including village of Maxwellheugh, in 
4594 ; in 1851, 4783. The hospitality of the inhabitants has been questio1 
by the popular stigma of “ a Kelso convoy,” signifying the circumstance 
being accompanied by one’s host no farther than the threshold, or “a 
and a half ower the door-stane.’” But Dr. M‘Culloch, in his account of this 
parish, questions Sir Walter Scott's Border lore in this particular, and sa) 
“ 4 Kelso ‘ convoy’ is not a shabby dismissal of a guest after attending 
only to your door. The old Kelsonians did indeed finish the ‘ convoy,” 
parting with their guest on the threshold; but then this parting did not ta 
place until they had first hospitably Sunred him to his door, and been in 
return for the compliment reconveyed by the latter to their own.’ 

Par. ch. sit. 1314; glb. £54, 15s.; stip. £320, 13s. 6d.; attend. 1 
North Free ch. attend. 350 to 400; Sprouston Free ch. not returned 
estimated at 300. U.P. ch. (1st cong.) attend. from 780 to 800; Sab. schs 
U.P. ch. (East) attend. 420; Sab. schs. 90. Epis. ch. attend. 144; Sab. schs. 1 
Con, ch. attend. about 100; Sab. schs. 30 to 40. Ref. P. 8. ch. attend. 40. 
Pop. of par. in 1841, 5328; in 1851, 5634. In the New Stat. Ac. it is sta 
that a compulsory assessment has existed since 1796; that the average am 
amount had been from 1826 to 1836 about £850; the average number on p. 
during that period 130; and those receiving interim supply 73. In 184 
p. r. 231; cas. 193; ins. or fat. 9; orph. or des. 17. Assess. £2028, 16s. 2}¢ 
Relief of poor on r. £1238, 13s. 10d.; cas. £410, 13s. 10d.; med. r. £127, 3s. 1 
exp. £139, 1s. 6d. ; tot. £1915, 13s, 1d. In 1837 there were ten schools, Bee 
two are parochial; and one, called the Roxburghe school, was founded ae 
Duchess Dowager of Roxburghe in 1820, and liberally supported by the 5 
burghe family and other subscribers ; total attend. 676. The intelligent rector 
of the grammar school has several boarders, and there are two boarding establish- 
meuts for the education of young ladies. - 

Few eminent men have been natives of Kelso. Among its abbots, sed 


and monks, a monk of the name of James, in the 15th century, is stated to have ~ 
been famed as an author; and Henry, prior in 1493, translated Palladius 
Rutilius, on rural affairs, into Scottish verse. The names of Dr. A 
Wilson, author of a “ Treatise on Morbid Sympathy ;” the Rey. John Pite: 
“who,” remarks Dr. M‘Culloch, “together with Mr. Struthers of Edinb 
materially contributed to awaken, throughout all the sections of the Sco 


* The Magistrates of Jedburgh, from time immemorial, have been in the practice 
of exercising magisterial functions at the fair, and the Baron Bailie of Kelso 
along with them. Whether the practice arose from a royal grant or charter does 
seem to be generally or well known. 
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hurch, a taste for the graces of delivery ’"—Edmonstone, the artist, who 
(here in the prime of life in 1834, having previously given great promise 
his profession; the first and second prizes gifted by the King of Naples 
aving been awarded to him by the Academy of Painters when in Italy, are 
hy of notice. 


ARISH OF KIRKTON*—A long bare stripe of hilly and pastoral country, 
ed by Hawick, Cavers, and Hobkirk, 8 miles long by 1 to 24 broad. The 
Ian Water touches it on S., and the Slitridge intersects it. A section of Ru- 
w lies at N. E. corner. Area 9375 acres, of which 1835 are occasionally 
illage and 60 under wood. Assessed property in 1815, £3530; in 1842-3, 
99, Is. 10d. Real rent in 1847, £3095, 12s. Five heritors of £100 Scots 
ed rent. Par. ch. sit. 200; glb. £11; stip. £184, 11s. 11d. Unap. tnds. 
7, 17s. Average number of communicants, 60. Pop. in 1841, 313; in 1851, 
Tn 1849 on p. r. 8; cas. 1; ins. or fat. 1; orph. or des. 1. Assess. £48, 
1dd.; other sources, £3, 3s. 11d.; total, £51,18s.103d. Expended, £50, 
. 103d. Par. schm.t salary £26; attend. in 1857, 48. 


PARISH OF LILLIESLEAF { —In N. W. of the county, 4 m. long by 3 broad, 
: rsected by the Ale Water, and consisting of several broad ridgy eminences. 
with alternations of valleys and slopes. Area 6310 acres, of which 3808 are 


stands a little N. of centre of parish. During the reign of Charles II., Lillies- 
leaf or Lilsly Muir was the resort of numerous conventicles. About 1 mile W. 
of village stands Riddell House, long the residence of the ancient family of 
tiddell.g Par. ch. glb. £17; stip. £262, 10s. Sd. Unap. tnds. £73, 8s, 8d. 
U P. ch. attend. 250. Pop. in 1841, 771; in 1851, 798. Tn 1849 on p. r. 31; 
30; ins. or fat. 1. Assess. £247, Os. 74d. Relief of poor on r. £223, 
Tid. ; cas. £2, 9s.; med. r. £6, 2s. 1d.; exp. £14, 14s. 11d.; total, £247, 
Tid. Par. schm. salary £25, 13s. 4d.; attend. in 1837, 44. A private 
ool, attend. 72: there is also a public library. 


 * Presb. of Jedburgh — Synod of Merse and Teviotdale. Pin.,Crown. P.- T. Hawick. 
- + Dr. Leyden, the poet and oriental linguist, received the rudiments of education here. 
_ { Presb. of Selkirk — Synod of Merse and Teviotdale. Patron, Duke of Roxburghe. 
P. T. Lilliesleaf. 

§ “The family of Riddell,” says Sir Walter Scott, in his notes to the Lay of the 
st Minstrel, “have been very long in possession of the barony, called Reddell or 
dale, part of which still bears the latter name. Tradition carries their antiquity 
point extremely remote, and is in some degree sanctioned by the discovery of two 
e coffins, one containing an earthen pot filled with ashes and arms, bearing a 
egible date, a.p. 727; the other dated 936, and filled with the bones of a man of 
gigantic size. These coffins were discovered in the foundations of what was, but has 
long ceased to be, the chapel of Riddell, and as it was argued with plausibility, that 
% contained the remains of some ancestors of the family, they were deposited in 
modern place of sepulture, comparatively so termed, though built in 1110.” From 
the earliest traceable ancestor of the family down to Sir John B. Riddell, who died in 
1819, the lands of Riddell and the Whitunes descended, through a long train of an- 
i cestors, without once diverging from direct lineal succession. 

; 30 
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PARISH OF LINTON *—Occupying the N-E. extremity of the county on 
borders of Northumberland towards the E., 6} miles long by 2 to 3 broad, a 
the eminences, except the summit of Linton Hill, being arable, and the low 
grounds in a high state of cultivation. The Kail forms part of the lary 
line betwixt this parish and Morebattle. Two lochs— Linton Loch, w 


with pools of water, in which large trout are caught of the Loch Leven spec: 
and Hoselaw Loch, covering 33 acres, which lies towards the N.E., abound 
in perch, and eels of the silver kind, and from which a moss of some ex 
stretches away to the W., near which is Graden Place, the ancient resider 
of the Kers of Graden, and where traces of a fortalice surrounded by a: 
could, until of late, be pretty easily discovered. The chief heights are Lint 
Hill in §.E., and Blakelaw, Hoselaw, and the Kip Hillin N.W. Area of 
6500 acres, of which 5792 are arable and grass parks, and 80 under 
Assessed property in 1815, £4324 ; and in 1842-3, £5586, 8s.6d. Five herit 
of £100 Scots valued rent. Real rental in 1847, £6114. There are no ren 
of the ancient villages of Linton and Hoselaw. From the contiguity to 
border and the fortresses of Wark and Roxburgh, this parish must haye been 
much exposed to the sanguinary feuds and predatory forays in the time o} 
contests between the two kingdoms ; and accordingly, several remains of encam 
ments and tumuli are to be found. On the farm of Frogden is a spot, called 
the “ tryst,” which, marked by a circle of five or six upright stones, has been” 
referred to, as indicating a rendezvous for the lawless depredators of that 
unsettled period. re 

* Presb. of Kelso — Syd. of Merse and Teviotdale. Ptn., Elliot of Clifton. P.T. Ki ae 

t The moss in Linton Loch is upwards of 65 feet in depth, and under it the fines if 
marl. The lowest stratum is entirely composed of wood and vast accumulations of | 
hazel nuts. Deer’s horns, and the bones of animals exceeding the size of a horse, have 
been found in the marl. Previous to the loch being partially drained, it was useless 
even for pasturage, the cattle being frequently drowned from the number of w 
holes above springs of great depth. About 20 acres were drained in 1841 by M 
Purves of Linton Burnfoot, who, against many discouragements, energetically perse- 
vered, and at last succeeded in reclaiming the soil, at a cost of upwards of £400. The 
ground wasafterwards sown three years in succession with oats; and the last crop was. 
the best, averaging about 7 bolls per acre, Mr, Purves then took a crop of turnips after 
the oats, consumed them all on the ground, and next year sowed it down with ¢ 
and rye-grass seeds. In this state it has kept far more stock per acre than any 
on the farm; and Mr. Purves informs us, that it is not his intention to plough 
unless the frosty weather throw out the grass roots. 

Mr, Puryes has frequently caught trouts in the loch above two pounds weight; 
one was caught, when the drain was opened and the water let out, that weig 
seven pounds. x 

Part of this loch is on the estate of Crookedshaws, which lies in the adjoi 
parish of Morebattle. The late John Dawson, tenant in Morebattle Tofts, purché 
the property in 1821 for £4610, and after draining all the wet land (where the | 
before had with difficulty depastured, and on which successive white crops wel 
a time taken), and improving about 100 acres of hill pasture, the property was 0 
to his Grace the Duke of Roxburghe for nearly double the purchase-money paid 
Mr. Dawson. The farm was let in 1821 at a yearly rental of £160, which, after 
improvements, was raised to £290 on a nineteen years’ lease, and has been 
retaken by the same tenants at £275, = 
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Kes On approaching from the northward, the narrow outlet through which the 
mountain stream of the Kail issues from the range of the Cheviots, to meander 
¢h the more open plain which expands itself at their base, we come sud- 
ly by a short and abrupt descent, on the romantic site of the little church 
inton. The prospect from the brow of the height which overhangs the 
jurch is one of quiet and simple beauty. Its leading features are the stately 
ds surrounding the mansion house of Clifton; the church itself, with the re- 
kable grassy knoll upon which it is elevated; the level expanse tracked by 
the windings of the little river ; the village of Morebattle perched on an eminence 
beyond it; and the heights of the Cheviots, ascending in gradations till their 
er summits bound the distance. A farm hamlet, or a group of cottages, 
wed here and there among the corn fields, or on the green slopes, denotes 
‘rural character of the population, who live here peacefully in that seclusion 
ch is not obscurity, surrounded by the tokens of their skilful industry ; and 
virtuously in the aggregate, or with faults which rarely pass beyond an occa- 
sional excess at the village tavern, or a breach of the game laws. It requires 
-acloser inspection to point out to us the roof of the manse, peering from behind 
its screen of foliage; the humble tombstones scattered over the church-knoll; 
d the lane overshadowed by elm and ash-tree, that leads with a solemnizing 
uence to the spot, where, for long centuries, the path to eternity has been 
marked forth from among the mouldering relics of time. Let us then descend 

m the eminence, the prospect from which, with its wide associations, we 
have just faintly characterized; and passing by, in the meantime, the sheltered 
churchyard lane, let us wind our way towards the closely adjacent mill of 
inton, whose once picturesque aspect has recently receded before the progress 
improvement; and here, seeking the stile leading into the little meadow on 
right, we at once find ourselves beside the low irregular mound, which 
es, with its covering of grove and verdure, all that now remains of the 
ancient stronghold of the barons of Linton. The first notice of Linton which 
148 occurred, to my observation, dates toward the middle of the twelfth century ; 

when Earl Henry, the eldest son of David I., bestowed it as a manor upon 
~ Richard Cumyn, the earliest of that powerful race who obtained possessions in 
Scotland. It appears, however, to have remained only a short time in the 
tenure of the Cumyns, for we find that in 1174 it was transferred to John 
Somervill, a baron of Norman descent, and a recent settler from England. 
This baron is said to have reared the tower of Linton, and dying at a 
ripe age, was buried in the quier of the adjoining church. His descendants 
appear to have made the fortalice their usual residence till about the year 
1320, when Carnwath, a still more ancient possession, became their principal 
seat. For nearly two and a half centuries, the barons, with rare exceptions, 
‘continued to be buried in the choir of Linton church; and as late as 1426, 
Thomas, Lord Somerville, appears to have ‘caused repair the church and 
“quier of Lintoune, and the tower of Lintoune.’ But they were gradually 
aging less closely to the domain and burial-place of their fathers ; and 
before the close of the fifteenth century it was wholly alienated from their race, 
and became the property of the Kers, in the person of James Ker, the second 
son of Andrew Ker of Auldtonburn and Cessford ; unless, indeed, that the 
feudal superiorty seems still to have been retained, as a sole vestige of the 
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ancient possession. Linton continued in the possession of the Kers for: 
two centuries. On the 20th July, 1522, the tower was burned to the ‘ 
stane walles’ by the English, when its garrison of sixteen men was saved by 
the lucky expedient of placing themselves between the battlements and a stone 
gable on the roof, which protected them from the flames. In 1523, its destr 
tion was completed by Surrey, who razed it to the ground. About the te 
nation of the seventeenth century, the barony came by purchase, into the 
possession of the Pringles of Clifton, and is now held by Mr. Elliot as heir « 
entail of that family. Nota stone from the battlements of the fortalice 
now above the surface to give token of its former existence. Its last relic 
an iron door, which was dug out about thirty years ago from the mound eon- 
cealing the shattered foundations. The traces of these denote the fabric to have 
been of considerable extent; and the local tradition states it to have 
defended by a moat, the water for which was supplied by a tiny rivulet still to 
be seen passing along the eastern side of the road. i 
“ A few paces westward of the site of the castle, rises the more elevated kne 
which has already been mentioned as sustaining the church. The orig 
church of Linton is of very remote though uncertain antiquity,* and the 
some reason to believe, that it may have first risen on the ruins of what hi 
been previously a heathen temple. But there is little probability that any 
portion of the actually existing fabric of the church of Linton can date from 4 
more remote period than that of Richard Cumyn, though there seems reason to 
believe that its foundation may have been really the act of that individual, and 
thus nearly contemporary with that of the magnificent Abbey of Kelso, of which it 
became afterwards an appendage. At the north-east angle of the main building, 
and in the adjoining part of the choir, it seems possible to distinguish the repairs 
executed by Lord Somerville in 1426, when the original structure was already 
of considerable antiquity, the masonry being here, to a considerable height ie 
the wall, of equally skilful execution with the basement courses, and in still 
more perfect preservation. With one remaining exception, the rest of the 
exterior of the building is now merely a poor and characterless refabrication 
from the old materials, executed, I believe, chiefly within the last half century. 
The interior is wholly without mark or memorial; the seat of the laird occu- 
pies, within the little choir, the position of the altar; the font, with its orna- 
ments, carved in a style which has many analogies in the early Norman 
period, has been transferred to a neighbouring blacksmith’s shop, where 
it may still be seen as a receptacle for small coal; and only the shat- 
tered pavement remains to show where, through remote centuries, heroes, 
the companions of kings, knelt for worship, The exception in the interior, — 
to which I have alluded, is the, in many respects, remarkably sculptured 
stone, now built into the wall near the south western extremity of the church. — 
The work is in low relief, and considerably defaced by time, though the 


og 


* Blaban, presbyter of Lintun (probably Linton in Roxburghshire), was present at 
a meeting of clergy of England and Scotland, held in 1127, for the consecration 
Robert, Bishop of St. Andrews, and witnessed a public notification by that prel ti 
of the exemption of the Benedictine Abbey of Coldingham from every thing except 
a general obedience to his see. See Stevenson’s Illustrations of Scottish History = 
(Maitland Club), p. 12. 
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figures can still be traced with tolerable accuracy. The action represents a 
kh ight on horseback, clad in a tunic or hauberk, with a capuchon or round 
helmet, urging his horse against two large animals, the foreparts of which only 
are seen, and into the throat of one of which he is plunging his lance. Behind 
him the outline of a figure, resembling that of a bird, or perhaps still more 
‘probably that of a lamb, with its hinder portion obliterated, is faintly dis- 
cernible. The sculpture is undoubtedly rude; but there is a certain just 
proportion preserved between the body of the horse and that of his rider; and 
as the girth of the animals attacked equals that of the former, we may infer the 
“magnitude of which it was designed to represent them. The attitude and 
character of the heads, and the shortness of the legs, as contrasted with the 
bulk of the carcase, are not unlike the ancient representations of the dragon, 
‘though the want of the hinder parts renders it impossible to decide as to the 
precise description of monster intended. Beneath are the faint vestiges of what 
may have been the letters of an inscription, raised also in relief but now 
utterly illegible. The stone is traditionally reported to have been removed 
\ from above the former door of the church, and from its size and semicireular 
form, this is exceedingly probable, as in the early Norman churches, a square 
headed door was often placed beneath a circular arch, and the intervening 
‘space occupied by sculpture. Whoever will compare the figure of the rider 
_with that on the reverse of the seals of David, Earl Henry, or Malcolm, will 
“perceive an additional reason for fixing the date of the sculpture, and by im- 
- plication, that of the church also, at the period to which we have assigned it. 
Of the purport of this monument, which is at least evidently not sepulchral, 
the local traditions offer a ready explanation. If we ask any of the peasantry 
of the neighbourhood, they will tell us, that at some ancient time, they 
know not when, the district surrounding Lintoun was infested by a monstrous 
worm or dragon, whose fierceness and voracity spread terror and devasta- 
tion on all sides, Its den, which a resident rural poet (Robert Davidson of 
a orebattle), whose attainments are far beyond his station, has described as— 


* On a smooth sloping upland, which rose near a fen, 
In a torrent-scooped basin” — 


lay in a hollow, still named the “ Worm's Hole,” to the eastward of the hill 
‘of Linton; and from this retreat the monster scarcely required to stir itself, 
as, with its sweeping and venomous breath, it was able to draw the flocks and 
herds, and other living objects around it, within reach of its fangs. Such was 
its size, that it used to coil itself in huge folds round an eminence of consi- 
derable height which adjoined its den, and which retains now the name of 
Wormington. Liberal rewards were offered for the destruction of so ter- 
rible a pest; and at length the feat was accomplished by the “ Wode Laird 
of Larristone,” who, after being once foiled in an attack with ordinary 
weapons, resorted to the expedient of thrusting a live peat down its throat, 
‘by means of his lance, which proved completely successful. The recompense 
for his bravery consisted in the gift of extensive lands in the neighbourhood, 
upon which he had conferred so signal a benefit. The story is a favourite at 
the cottage hearth, and is received with unhesitating belief—no one daring 
to dispute such proofs as the stone in the church wall, the den still visible at 
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Wormington on the farm of Greenlees, and the ancient triplet, with 
characteristically rude alliteration and ruder rhymes, which tells, thai 


A “The Wode Laird of Larristone 
Slew the worme of Wormiston, 
And wan a’ Linton parochine.” 


The family of Somerville claim the merit of this exploit, for that John $ 
merville, who has been already mentioned as having acquired the barony of 


* The above extract is from parts of an able and very learned paper, read by Charles 
Wilson, E’sq., M.D. of Kelso, addressed to the members of the “ Berwickshire 
taralists’ Club,” entitled ‘Linton and its Legends,” The writer adds—“It 
scarcely demand a serious disproval, that no such animal as the dragon could poss 
exist in Scotland at the period of the alleged grant of William the Lion; but we ma 
even assert further, that no event, of which the legend might be accepted as the 
myth, occurred at that era and in this locality ;” and after unravelling the tang 
skein with the hand of a master, concludes—“ Thus the legend of the Worm ¢ 
Linton appears as a Christian myth, of which the carving on the stone is simply th 
artistic embodiment ; and the credit of the exploit falls away from the shadowy gr 
of its ancient possessors, the monument, as in a thousand other instances, having give 
rise to the story, and not the story to the monument. There is a peculiarity i 
church knoll of Linton which must have attracted observation at an early period, 
which has led to a prevalent belief that it is wholly of artificial construction, 
digging into it for the purposes of interment, the sexton cuts only through a fine com- 
pact sand, which has nowhere hardened into stone, but the particles of which eohere 
so closely, that the sides of the newly opened grave appear smooth and perpendicular 
as a wall. Excavations to the depth of fifteen feet have been made without any 
substance being encountered ; not evena single stone or pebble being embedded e 
mass, or found any where, unless such as may chance to have fallen upon the thin layer 
of mould which clothes the surface. ‘The structure of the adjoining heights is wholly 
different, and it is evident, that causes haye operated at this spot which have shown 
no agency elsewhere in the vicinity. But the love of the marvellous has here again 
stept in, and Linton has its second legend in the churchyard knoll. Long, long ago, 
says the tradition, a young man killed a priest, and was condemned to die for the 
crime and sacrilege. Strong intercessions, however, were made in bis behalf; and it: 
was at last agreed, that if his two sisters would undertake the penance of sifting 
much sand as would form the mound upon which Linton church was to be built, his 
life might be saved. Hemale hearts are kind and enduring in their affections 3 and 
the fond sisters bent themselves tothe task, which, through patient toil, was at length 
completed, though at the sacrifice of one of their lives. Thus the youth was delivered, 
and the stoneless heap remains now as a clear testimony to many of the truth of the 
legend, while a hollow, a short distance to the westward, marks the spot from wh 
the materials were taken. If we cast our eye from this yery eminence, over the p 
beneath us, and still more, if we follow the course of the Kail towards the narro 
outlet at Marlfield, it will appear evident, that the whole of the flat expanse has 
formed at one time the bed of a considerable lake, of which a miserable remnant still 
remains to the eastward, but by far the greater part of which has been draine off, 
partly by being filled up throngh the debris carried down from the hills, and partly 
by a gradual alteration of the levels at the lower extremity. There would necessarily 
be a time, before the Kail had completely worn its channel through the old red sand- 
stone at Marlfield down to the existing level, when, with every alternation of the 
seasons, as drought or moisture prevailed, the bed of the lake would present eithe 
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_ Par. ch. sit, 200; glb. £12; stip. £257, 11s. 6d. Unap. tnds. £290, 13s, 7d. 
Pop. in 1841, 526; in 1851, 630. In 1849 on p. r. 30; cas. 23; Assess. £160. 
lief of poor on r. £133, 19s.; cas. £3, 12s. 10d.; med r, £10, 14s. 7d. ; exp. 
£21, 5s. 2d.; total, £169,11s.7d. Par, schm. salary, maximum; attend. in 
1837, 61. 

__ In connection with this parish, which was the scene of Mr. Dawson's early 
introduction and extensive practice of the turnip-culture, the name of that 
nent agriculturist may be here noted, though born at Harpertown in the 
ining county of Berwick. “ About the middle of last century agriculture was 
wretched state, and both men and beasts, during a large part of the year, 
were nearly starved. If since then we have become a prosperous and compa- 
vely comfortable nation, much of the blessing is owing to the subject of the 
resent notice, who was one of the first to lead the way in practically showing 
w ways of realizing the natural wealth of the soil. After having obtained a 
cal knowledge of husbandry in England, this intelligent man returned in 
to his farm, Frogden, in Roxburghshire, in the 8. of Seotland, and im- 
ediately introduced the practice of the turnip husbandry, sowing the seeds in 
ills. He was the first Scottish farmer who introduced the cultivation of tur- 
nips in the open fields. Previous to this date, Mr. Cockburn of Ormiston had 


ns 


introduced them in East Lothian; and about the same period they were tried 


and barren surface to be swept over by the winds, or a wide expanse covered by 
waters of the freshet, charged with the particles of fine silt or sand, the detritus 
he Cheviot porphyries, which every tributary streamlet would sweep with it in its 
4 rse. On the subsidence of the waters, each new deposit of sand would again be 
‘ subjected to the influence of the sun and the breeze; and the prevailing south-westerly 
‘winds, passing with violence over an expanse bare of herbage, would whirl it up in 
clouds and carry it eastward. The nearest of the neighbouring eminences, so placed 
as to break the force and change the direction of the gale, would cause it to deposit 
‘its burden; and the sand, eddying as it fell, would accunvulate in heaps under the 
prow of the height. A recurrence of this process at short intervals through no very 
protracted series of years, would suffice to raise such a mound as that of Linton; and 
it was thus, in all probability, that the knoll was actually raised. Neither is any 
special wonder requisite for its accomplishment, for the same process has been often 
‘witnessed elsewhere, and there are many situations in which it is in progress even 
now. Considerable villages, forests, and cultivated lands, have disappeared under 
‘these drifted heaps. In the department of the Landes, a hill more than 60 feet high, 
, may be said to be seen advancing upon the village of Mimisan, which is in danger of 
4 being overwhelmed; and the Adour, though flowing generally with a full and rapid 
current, is known to have been turned nearly a thousand fathoms from its original 
course. On the margin of the great American lakes, especially at the eastern extre- 
mity of Lake Superior, sandhills are said to have been thrown up to the height of 150 
feet. But even in the immediate vicinity of Linton, something like the same set of 
causes, has recently shown itself in brief operation. In March of the present year 
| (1850), there was a remarkable tract of cold and dry weather; the seed corn had not 
yet vegetated, and the fields were bare of verdure. On the 30th of the month arose @ 
; violent tempest of wind without rain, The effect of this was to raise the dry soil as 
 afine dust from the surface of the ficlds, and to drive it towards the north-east, the 
gale having been south-westerly. Of this drifted soil, not less than 200 cart loads 
avere removed from a small extent of the road leading from the valley of the Kail 
towards Caverton- The same process, a hundred times repeated, at a period when 
there was more frequently a fitting concurrence of circumstances for its agency, 
would have sufficed to produce the effect which we have conceived at Linton.” 
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by Lord Kaimes in Berwickshire ; but practical farmers paid little attention t 
the enterprises of these or other mere gentlemen, who attempted to introd: ce 
novelties into agriculture. It was impossible for them to calculate correctly 
expense attending such supposed Hes wigan or the profit to be derived 


forming a garden, adorning his pleasure ground, or introducing a new crop 
some of his fields, he could suffer little by the expense, though the adventure 
should prove totally unprofitable ; but they considered themselves in a very, 
different situation. They had rents to pay and families to support by their 
industry; and they would have accounted themselves guilty of unpardonat 
rashness, had they deserted the plan by which they knew these objects cou 
accomplished, for the purpose of imitating wealthy men in their costly e 
ments and projects. But when Mr. Dawson, on the lands of which he became 
tenant, and for which he paid what was accounted a full rent, began to engage in 
this new career, the matter was considered in a different light. Roxburghsh 
in the meanwhile, together with the adjoining county of Berwick, soon became 
the scene of the most active agricultural enterprises; and Mr. Dawson, inde 
dent of his own personal prosperity, had the satisfaction to live to see himsel 
regarded, and hear himself called the Father of. the Agriculture of Scotland.”* 

Thomas Pringle, the poet, patriot, and philanthropist, was born in this par. 
at Easterstead or Blakelaw, of which his father was farmer, in 1789. Prin 
after receiving the common elements of education, was, at the age of fourteen, 
sent to Kelso, to learn the rudiments of Latin, and three years after he went 
to the Edinburgh University. ‘‘Thither he was accompanied,” writes 
biographer, “ by Robert Story, a boy-about his own age, now the Rev. Robert 
Story, minister of Roseneath,” and born we believe in the village of Yetholm. 
Pringle and Story were inseparable associates in early youth; and the friend 
to whom the Autwnnal Excursion was addressed by Pringle in the year 1811, 
and which being done under the initials “‘ R——- S——,” was mistaken by t the 
Quarterly Review for the poct laureate of England. At the close of the session 
he returned “ with an increased admiration and love to the scene of his nativity. 
The top of Hounamlaw was to him especially consecrated ground, from which 
he could command such prospects of the traditionary country, of the legends of 
which he was now acquiring rapidly the knowledge. He reluctantly left the 
country for the succeeding term, during which his habits were but little changed. 
To the country again returning, he made many a pilgrimage to classical spots” 
in Teviotdale. One of these, to St. Mary’s Loch, in which I accompanied him, 
formed the subject of a poem, ehhh published in the Poetic Mirror, under 
the title of the Autumnal Excursion.” Pringle, after hesitating for some time 
between law and medicine, entered as a clerk into the service of His Majesty’s 
Commissioners on the Public Records of Scotland. 

From 1811 to 1816, Pringle discharged with assiduity his duties at the 
Register Office. In the latter year he produced several poetic effusions in the 


* Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal, 1836, P- 60, and see a notice of his life and opera- 
tions, in the “ Beauties of Scotland,” and in the various agricultural magazines. Mr. 
Dawson was also the author of several political works, “ The Poverty of Nations,” 7 
“Thoughts on Public Trusts” &c., &c., the last of which was fayourably noticed by 
the late Francis Jeffrey, in the Edinburgh Review. 
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etic Mirror, &c.; and early in 1817 he contributed to the Monthly Maga- 
é, a periodical started on the manes of the superannuated Scots Magazine ; 
and about the same time undertook the editorship of the Edinburgh Star 
newspaper. Blackwood (of which Pringle was one of the projectors) and Con- 
stable at this time took the field, and Pringle continued to edit both until he 
found the former magazine a vehicle of party passions, when he gave up all 
connection with it, which led to pecuniary embarrassment, At this time Pringle 
married “‘ Margaret, daughter of Mr. William Brown, an East Lothian farmer 
of great respectability,” and finding the proceeds of his literary labours insuf- 
ficient for his necessarily increased expenditure, he relinquished the unprofit- 
able editorship of the Star, and in 1819 returned to the Register Office. This 
pation proving “ inadequate,” to use his own words, “ to the support of his 
fa ily in the most moderate way he could devise,” and the other members of 
his family “‘ suffering in like manner the vicissitudes of life,” Pringle deter- 
mined to emigrate to Africa with his father and brothers, to locate them as 
_ farmers upon grants of colonial land from the British Government, which were 
obtained through the application of his friend the late Sir Walter Scott, and 
which were afterwards greatly increased during the governorship of Sir Rufane 
Donkin, Pringle himself “ trusting to obtain some appointment suitable to his 
_ qualifications in the civil service of the colony.” 
_ The little enterprising band, consisting of twenty-four souls, set sail for the 
Cape in February, 1820, and here a field opened up to his chivalrous enthu- 
 siastic disposition ; one in which his views of Christian benevolence could be 
exercised for the redemption of a heathen race, and where he could antici- 
“pate the delightful happiness of witnessing the ameliorating and humanizing 
effect of the spread of knowledge, religion, and civilization. He attempted to 
establish a newspaper in Cape Town. ‘The measures he advocated, however, 
were too liberal to suit the views of the Governor, Lord Charles Somer- 
‘set, and in consequence his interest was injured, and the journal ultimately 
» “suppressed. With the view of obtaining justice he returned to Europe, but 
although the hardship of his case was admitted, no redress was obtained, the 
support of the Somerset family being too valuable for ministers to hazard 
it by doing justice to a meritorious individual, ruined by the hostility of one 
of its members. Devoting himself with renovated vigour to literature, Pringle 
finished his “ African Sketches,’ and published several pieces in “ Friend- 
ship’s Offering,” of which he was the editor, In the most distant of his 
wanderings, more than most men, he felt a deep attachment to his paternal 
home. This passion, for in him the feeling was a passion, is strikingly evinced 
in the verses written when upon the point of embarkation, commencing— 


“ Parewell to bonnie Teviotdale, 
And Cheviot’s mountains blue ; 
The sail is flapping o’er the foam 
That bears me far from you.” 


This able and amiable man died on the 5th of December, 1834, in the forty- 
sixth year of his age, leaving behind him a widow, to whom a small pension 
was granted by the Queen. His collected works were afterwards published, 
with an interesting memoir prefixed, written by his friend Leigh Ritchie. 
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PARISH OF MAKERSTON*—3} m. W. of Kelso, of an oblong figure, on N. 
bank of the Tweed,+ opposite Maxton, 4 to 5 m. long by 3 to 4 broad, the 
ascending gently from the river, under a high state of cultivation and enclo 
and largely partaking of the brilliant character of the attractive neighbourho 
Area 2854 acres, of which 2774 are arable or grass parks, and 80 under wo 
Assessed property in 1815, £3693; in 1842-3, £3729, 5s. 8d. Real rental i) 
1847, £3601, 7s. Two heritors of £100 Seots valued rent. Makerston, 
seat of the distinguished astronomer and officer, Sir Thomas Makdougall 
bane, Bart., is a lovely mansion, finely situated amidst stately trees of lux 
growth. The conservatory contains many rare and curious plants from ey: 


and observations made, at the sole expense of the worthy Baronet, which hay 
proved of great service to the world of science. Par. ch. sit. 190; glb. £25 


schs. 8. Pop. in 1841, 355; in 1851, 345. In 1849 on p.r.10; cas.8. Ass 
£82, 10s, Expended, £87, 12s. 2d. Par. schm-salary, maximum ; attend, 
1837, 55. At Haymount there is a total abstinence society, with in 1852, 
members. 
ral 

PARISH OF MAXTON }—Lying W. of Roxburgh, on the river Tweed, 
miles long by 3 broad, constituting a rich agricultural district, along wl 
the river sweeps majestically and in beautiful curves on a bed of reddish saz 
stone, which forms also the slopes and steep banks which give a romantic 
appearance to the locality. The soil is to north a rich clay loam on a till 
bottom. Area 4514 acres, of which 3846 are arable or grass parks, and 668° 
under wood. Assessed property in 1815, £4574; in 1842-3, £4256, 7s. 8d. 
Real rental in 1847, £4224, Qs. 8d. Six heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. 


w 


* Presb. of Kelso—Synod of Merse and Teviotdale. Patron, Duke of Roxburghe. 
P. T. Kelso. ee = 

+ “ The Makerston Water consists of the following casts, which occupy about 
2 miles of the river— Willie’s Bank, Hirple Nelly, the Orchard Heads, opposite 
Makerston House, the Dark Shore, the Clippers, North and South, the Laird’s Cast, 
Elshie Stream, Shot, Red Stane, Side Straik, Doors, Nethern Heads, Willie’s Owerfa’; 
and passing over some highly impetuous water, the Kill-mouth Pool. From the Red 
Stane downwards, the Tweed is confined betwixt walls of rock, and hurries along ih 
with rapid violence. he name given to that portion of the river is the Trows Crags, _ 
the word T'rows being the Scotch for troughs, of which vessels, two jomed together at ‘ 
one end used to be employed, instead of a boat, for the spearing of salmon. I have 
elsewhere spoken of the Red Stane and its attractive powers, as a stronghold for 
salmon ; never, in fact, from one end of the year to the other, does it want its ocen- 
pants ; sometimes in the months of August and September it is crowded with salmon 
and grilses, which, when the river is low, are driven into nets, or slaughtered with 
the sanguinary leister. The Nethern Heads is also a famous resort for large salmon; — 
and many is the woeful face mirrored by shining Tweed above this cast, when, 
down at the rate of a racehorse in full speed, rushes the aroused fish, snapping, like 
the touch of fire, the tackle of the angler, and carrying with him the daintiest fly 
that the fingers of Forrest ever put wing to—all, bitt and harness, with high hopes” 
and stirring fancies, into the abysses beneath.°— Stoddart, pp. 329. re: d 

{ Presb. of Selkirk—Synod of Merse and Teviotdale. Patron, Charles Balfour of 
Balgonie. P.T. St, Boswells. p = 
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Vill. of Rutherford* is extinct. Vill. of Maxton, a station on North British 
ailway, at one time inhabited by some 4000 or 5000 persons, the founda- 
tions of whose dwellings have been discovered in draining and ploughing the 
ing fields, is now an insignificant group of obscure huts. About 14 m. 
om this stand the ruins of Littledean Tower, formerly a place of great note, 

long the residence of the Kers of Littledean and Nenthorn, a branch of 
Cessford family, now the property of Lord Polwarth. The views from and 
nd the tower are extremely beautiful. To west are some romantic ravines, 
ing their sides richly clothed with diversified coppice wood; the banks of 
Tweed ornamented with brush wood—the sweet briar and furze blossom 


; Ringly Hall, in N. E. corner of par., which is a circular camp, 480 feet 
circumference, standing on a high bank, the base of which is washed by the 
, and defended by two deep ditches and ramparts, and said to have been 
cupied by the English, who, having crossed the water at Rutherford (Rue- 
the-ford), were defeated by the Scots, who lay entrenched on the opposite side « 
of the Tweed, in a ravine still called “ Scott’s Hole.’ On Muirhouselaw (John 
Esq.) there are also traces of a Roman camp overlooking the Roman Road 
which runs up by Melrose to Jedburgh, Near this, betwixt Maxton and An- 
erum, is the N. B. end of Ancrum Muir or Lilliard’s Edge. Par. ch. sit. 200; 
£10; stip. £224, 8s. 9d. Unap. tnds. £268, 19s. 3d. Pop. in 1841, 459; 
1851, 550. In 1849 on p. r. 14; cas. 18. Assess. £151; other sources, 
7, 10s. 6d.; tot. £153, 10s. 6d. Relief of poor on r. £103, 18s, 030.; cas. 
£17, 13s, 2d.; med. r. £12, 14s. 11d.; exp. £12, 1s. 11d.; tot. £146, 8s. 04d. 
Par, sehm. salary £25, 15s. 6d. 

Als 

_ PARISH OF MELROSE*—In W. part of county, 10 miles long by 6 broad, 
about a quarter of it lying on S. side of the Tweed, and the remainder on N. 
side extending along the right bank of the Leader. Except that portion on 
the Tweed and Leader, the greater part is hilly and pastoral. The principal 


 **“ he Rutherford Water forms the commencement of a series of the best rod 
_fishings for salmon in Great Britain, and as such, along with the streams that succeed 
it, deserves particular notice. It consists of a succession of casts or pools, of ydrious 
_characters—one still and lake like, another rugged and shallow, a third combining 
4 tranquillity with swiftness, and a fourth depth with considerable turbulence. These 
_ casts, of course, have all their separate names, descriptive, generally speaking, of their 
external features, or the uses they are put to, The highest up are the Corseheugh 
and Langstream. Connected with the Langstream is the Dubb or Cauld Pool, oceu- 
 pying a great extent of channel, more so perhaps than any other pool in Tweed pre- 
Vious to its junction with the Teviot. This is the favourite resort or refuge place of 
kelts, while undergoing the process of mending, and during their descent from the 
upper parts of the riyer. The execution done among these fish with the rod, through- 
out the Rutherford Water, is sometimes enormous, but no more partakes of the cha- 
racter of sport than does the running of as many logs of wood. In 1846, a short time 
after the expiring of the fence-season, no fewer than thirty-seven of them were cap- 
tured in a single day by two gentlemen in this stretch of the river. Below the Cauld 
Pool lie the Mill Stream, the Damfoot, the Corbie’s Nest, and the Clippers, all excel- 
lent salmon casts.” — Stoddart’s Angler's Companion, p. 327. 
* Presb. of Selkirk—Synod of Merse and Teviotdale. Patron, Duke of Buccleuch. 
P.T. Melrose. 
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heights are the Eildons, with their lovely outline and exquisite propo 
forming a magnificent back ground to a picture full of resplendent and ya 
beauties. The Vale of the Tweed here, says Mr. Morton, in the Monastic An 
nals of Teviotdale,* “is everywhere fertile and beautiful, and here g 
is combined with beauty and fertility. The eye is presented with a wide 
of pleasing and impressive scenery, of villages and hamlets—the river win 
rapidly among smiling fields and orchards; the town with its groves, and 
dens, and neat rural church, wooded acclivities, and steep pastoral slope 
crowned with the shapely summits of majestic hills, forming a richly divers 
but striking panorama, not to speak of the elegant and graceful remains o 
ancient Abbey, the sight of which conveys a deep interest to the mind, « 
it back through ages and events long past, and leads to sober reflections or 
vicissitudes of human affairs, and the instability of human institutions.” — 


is thrown, and leaving it by a narrow outlet at Tweedwood, before the 
tion of which, the whole space, enclosed by the Eildon and Gattonside 
must have been a continued sheet of water. A substratum of water- Re 
dense or penetrable by the spade, pure or gravelly, is always met with in 
digging a few feet below the surface. At a comparatively recent period, less: 
than two centuries ago, the course of the Tweed seems to have been on the S. 
side of the valley. A fine rich flat, now on the S. side of the river, is ca 
Gattonside Haugh, and its feudal tenures show that it once actually form: 
part of the Gattonside lands, which are on the N. side of the river. In ¢ 
tenures, a right is retained to an ancient church-way, severed by the Twe 
along which the inhabitants used to pass of old to the Catholic service in th 
Abbey. Near the village of Newstead the old channel of the river is beautifully 
marked ; and what was formerly a deep pool and perilous eddy, across which 
Claverhouse is said to have been ferried, is now a fine meadow, but still con~ 
tinues to be called ‘the wheel.’ The change in the course of the Tweed seems — 
to have been aided by human industry, as a strong embankment is necessary to. 
prevent it from resuming its old domain.”’+ ‘eT 
The Gala; the Leader; Bowden Burn, overlooked by the bold statue of 
Wallace; Allan Water, traversing the prototype of the Glendearg of Sir 
Walter Scott's Monastery ;$ and numerous tiny rills, bound and drain the 


* P. 196. + “ Roxburghshire,” p. 53. 

{ In Lockhart’s Life of Scott, vol. v. the following passage occurs—‘* When we 
had ridden a little time on the moors, he said to me rather pointedly, ‘Iam going to 
show you something that I think will interest you;* and presently, in a wild corner 
of the hills, he halted us at a place where stood three small ancient towers or castel- 
lated houses, in ruins, at short distances from each other. It was plain, upon the 
slightest consideration of the topography, that one (perhaps any one) of these was the 
Tower of Glendearg, where so many romantic and marvellous adventures happen in 
the Monastery. While we looked at this forlorn group, I said to Sir Walter, that 
they were what Burns called ‘ ghaist alluring edifices,’ ‘ Yes,’ he answered care- 
lessly, ‘ I dare say there are many stories about them? As we returned, 
different route, he made me dismount and take a footpath through a part of Lo 
Sommerville’s grounds, where the Elland runs through a beautiful little valley, 
stream winding between level borders of the brightest green sward, which narrow 
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h, and adorn a district “ of no common wealth in the number and loveli- 
and rivalry of its running waters.” Area of parish 29,900 acres, of which 
9 are arable and grass parks, and 1200 under wood. Assessed property 
in 1815, £16,532 ; in 1842-3, £20,670, 15s. 6d. Real rental in 1847, £22,559. 
wenty-nine heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. 
In the rich vale already noticed, at the base of the Eildons, stands the town 
elrose, and is, like all other places, ever honoured by the residence of the 
_monks, extremely beautiful.* The rural and antique village of Gattonside 
stands on the opposite brae which ascends from the N. side of the stream, 
embosomed in orchards and gardens, and is connected with the town of Melrose 
by a wire bridge for foot-passengers. The smiling village of Darnick,t with 
tower built during the fifteenth century, one of the villages of the halidom 
felrose Abbey; and Newstead, with its exquisite scenery, are situated in 
same yale; while Buckholmside and Darling Haugh lie compactly with 
lashiels ; and the small village of Newtown, or Newtown Dryburgh, is 
the S, extremity of parish. The town of Melrose itscelf—320 feet above 
level, and a station on the North British Railway, 11 miles N.N. W. of 
dburgh, 4 from Galashiels, 7 from Selkirk, and 35 from Edinburgh— 
a curious antique little place, built in the form of a triangle, with small 
streets leading out at the corners, to which have been of late years added 
some modern and neat houses. Amid the general plainness of the struc- 
tures, some sculptured stones display themselves, which have been surrepti- 
usly taken from the ruins of the Abbey. In the centre of the town stands 
cross, supposed to be coeval with the abbey.t The number of tourists who 
isit this classic spot has of late years been even on the imercase. It is how- 
r within the present century, that Melrose Abbey became an object of 
terest to the tourist. The place indeed owes its modern fame to “ The 
q ighty Minstrel.” The readers of romance soon discovered the identity he- 
tween Melrose and its ecclesiastical ruins, and the St. Mary’s and Kennaquhair 
‘of “The Monastery” and “The Abbot; and previously to this there was 
scarcely a bosom but which had thrilled, on perusal of the poetical descriptions 
in the “ Lay of the Last Minstrel; and now Abbotsford towards the W., and 
Dryburgh on the E., serve to vividly recal the days when the presence of the 


widen as the steep sides of the glen advance or recede. The place is called the Fairy 
Dean, and it required no cicerone to tell, that the glen was that in which Father 
Eustace, in the Monastery, is intercepted by the White Lady of Avenel.” —Letter of 
Mr. Adolphus. 
* “The monks of Melrose made guid kail 

On Fridays when they fasted; 
r Nor wanted they gude beef and ale, 

‘As lang’s their neighbours’ lasted.” 


_ t Between Bridgend and Darnick is a place called Skinnerstield (a corruption of 
Skirmishfield), where a battle was fought in 1526, between the Earl of Angus and the 
Laird of Buccleuch, for possession of the person of James V., which terminated in 
favour of Angus, See Introduction to Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border and Lay of 
the Last Minstrel. : ; : 
__-¢ There is a ridge in a field near the town, called the corse-rig, which the proprietor 
of the said field holds upon the sole condition, that he shall keep up the cross. 
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magician cast a radiance around the locality, and to impress the more indeli bly 
his imperishable renown—tealizing the truth of his own animated apostrophe— 
a 


“ Call it not vain—they do not err 
Who say, that when the poet dies, 
Mute nature mourns her worshipper, 
And celebrates his obsequies; 
Who say, tall cliff and cavern Ione, 
For the departed bard make moan; 
That mountains weep in erystal rill, 
That flowers in tears of balm distil ; 
Through his loved groves that breezes sigh, 
And oaks, in deeper groan, reply, 
And rivers teach their rushing wave 
To murmur dirges round his grave."—Lay of Last Minstrel. 


it was munificently endowed, dedicated to the Virgin Mary, and conferred 
monks of the Cistertian order. The monks wrote a chronicle of this monas 
from a. p. 735 to 1270, or more properly to the death of Wallace, a, , 1303, 
This curious historical record was printed in Rerwm Anglicarum Seripto 
Oxon., 1684, fol. The original chartulary of the Abbey, written upon vellum, 
is preserved in the Advocates’ Library. This ancient monastery has suffered 
most severely at different periods. In 1322, the English army, under Edward 
IL, in its retreat plundered and despoiled it; and in 1326, Robert Bruce gaye 
£2000 sterling for repairing and rebuilding it. In 1384 it was burned by the 
English, under Richard II.; in 1545, Evers and Latoun plundered it; and 
again, in the same year, it was destroyed by the Earl of Hertford, while Queen 
Mary was an infant. It was sadly defaced in 1560, at the period of the Re- 
formation; and lastly, it was savagely bombarded by Cromwell from — 
Gattonside Hills, ‘In our endeavours,” it is said, in the Baronial and Ee 
siastical Antiquities of Scotland, the engravings in which, of Melrose Abbey, 
are most artistically executed, “to satisfy curiosity as to the history of many 
a Scottish ruin, extensive researches have often ended in the discovery of some 
mere shapeless scraps, of which it were hard to say whether the search for them — 
in obscure quarters, or making any intelligible use of them when they were — 
found, was the harder task. In Melrose Abbey, materials are proffered from 
the most accessible quarters, abundant and open-handed — so much s0, that the | 
whole world may be said to possess them, and it would be presumptuous 
expect to offer anything with which every reader is not already familiar. All 
the tourists in Scotland, who are put into the proper groove for seeing ‘ wha 
one should see,’ are as infallibly sure to find themselves at Melrose, as 
traveller on a railway line to reach the first station. Not that they carry away 
any very distinct impression of it; they have seen it, and that is enough. 
Indeed, universally and unexceptionally as they flock thither, it is possible tha’ 

many of them, were they to confess all, would admit a feeling of disappointed | 
expectation in the nature and effect of the ruin; for it is not of the kind ; 
calculated to satisfy vulgar curiosity. It is not a large building, and ther 
something in its perfect finish and proportion that makes it look smaller 
itis. Nor is this external and distant effect lessened, it is rather heightel 
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by the fine amphitheatre in which the ruin stands—a broad glen of meadow 
and forest, with the Tweed winding majestically past, and the triple-topped 
‘Eildon Hills raising their graceful forms to the sky, It is the student of archi- 
tecture who will, after all, appreciate the ruin; and he will find its merits 
sufficient entirely to overcome any prejudices he may have formed against the 
‘mere tourist’s favourite. He will find that the building, both in the great 
features of its design, and in its decorations, has a lightness and delicate sym- 
metry quite peculiar. In some buildings the plan is massiye, and the decora- 
tions, as if in contrast to it, light and rich; in others, a building comparatively 
_ meagre is enriched by the massiveness of the decorations; but here the art 
_ both of the designer and the decorator — whether the same person or different — 
has been employed to the utmost in divesting the material of its natural cha- 
racter of ponderosity, and rearing high overhead a fane such as aérial beings 
might be supposed to create with the most ductile and delicate materials. The 
_ stone, skilfully chosen for the artist’s purpose, is capable of remarkable delicacy 
_ of cutting, and preserves its sharpness against even the mouldering winds of 
Scotland. Tn this it much resembles the stone of which Strasburg Cathedral 

is built; and there is a similarity of style in the two, and especially in the 

masses of masonry being disguised by light open decorations, which seem to hang 
over them like lace. There are some features in which it is not unlike Antwerp 
Cathedral —as, for instance, in the tiny turrets or machicolations at the corner 

of the tower, which Scott adapted to his mansion at Abbotsford.’ The remains 

of this magnificent edifice, affording unquestionably the finest specimens of 

Gothic architecture and sculpture in Scotland,* are 258 feet long from E. to W., 


aa Rickman, and other architectural critics, treat Melrose as a mixture of the 
early English and the perpendicular; while some features from the intermediate 
“period, and even from the earlier Norman, somewhat disturb the amalgamation. But 
this is treating, by rules derived from English analysis, a building which was free of 
___ all English principles. It has been necessary to notice repeatedly in this work, that, 
after the war of independence, the ecclesiastical architecture of Scotland rather fol- 
lowed Continental than English models. The style which Mr. Rickman classes as 
perpendicular, was peculiarly of English growth. It was never adopted in Scotland, 
though certainly the style of Melrose makes a nearer approach to it than that of any 
other northern building. It is believed that in no ecclesiastical building in Scotland 
will the depressed or four-centred arch—which predominates in Menry VIL’s Chapel, 
Christ Church, and Windsor—be found. The ogee shaped canopy or hood, its 
counterpart, is however to be found in Melrose, while the arch it surmounts is the 
purely pointed. So it is in the door and the beautiful window of the south transept. 
The former has the arch within 4 square encasement, very closely resembling the 
shafts and spandrils which are a notable characteristic of the English perpendi- 
enlar, A recess in the cloisters is still more strikingly like the perpendicular, and 
would probably, were it not for the more ancient character of the superincum- 
bent architecture, be assigned to the same late: period. On the other hand, the 
door beside it—probably in reality of the same period, and planned by the same 
architect—has been set down by those who have not noticed the later character 
of its decorations as a work of the Norman period. In the windows, the arrangements 
‘of the tracery will be seen to partake more of the flamboyant Continental style, than 
‘of the-more diagrammatic and less rich and flexible forms of the English perpendicu- 
lar. Still, in the celebrated east window, the slender shafts passing straight to the 


arch have been held to be a feature of the perpendicular style. Of this piece of 
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137 feet broad and 948 feet in circumference. The spire of the centre tower 
has long since disappeared. The tower itself, the highest accessible point 

the remaining edifice, is 84 feet high. ‘The grand E. window has been particu 
larly admired, and is of unparalleled beauty and elegance; the great S. window 
has majesty but wants the light elegance of the eastern. The principal 
tresses terminate with Gothic pinnacles of the finest workmanship, and th 


admirably carved,* and with niches richly sculptured; the statues placed 
them were demolished so lately as 1649. The extreme height of the S. win. 
dow is 6] feet and the breadth 27; that of the E. window 57 feet and the 
breadth 28, The ruins of the cloisters to the N.W. of the church are en- 
riched with Gothic ornaments. At the N. entry of the church is a beautiful 
Saxon door, its embellishments executed in the finest style. On the N. 
are vestiges of other buildings connected with the convent. These, with the 
gardens, were enclosed at one time within a wall nearly a mile in circuit. 
edifice, when entire, extended considerably to the westward, from whence was — 
the grand entrance. The roof of the chancel, part of which still remains, was” 
supported by clustered pillars, the pedestals and capitals being elegantly orna- 
mented with wreaths of flowers and foliage, and the roof itself with allegorical 
figures and beautiful embossed work. The whole of the carving is very chaste 
and delicate, and reflects the highest credit on the age in which it was pro- 
duced. The height of the two grand pillars is 36 feet; the circumference round 
the shafts 18 feet; the grand arches from top to bottom 53 feet. On the W. 
side of the chancel is a statue of St. Peter, with the insignia of his apostolic 


tracery, the description by Scott (who calls it what it is not—an oriel, is so accurate, 
that often as it has been quoted, it will serve better on this occasion than dull prose— 


“ The moon on the east oriel shone 
Through slender shafts of stately stone, 
By foliaged tracery combined : 
Thou wouldst have thought some fairy’s hand 
*Twixt poplars straight the osier wand 
In many a freakish knot had twined, 
Then framed a spell when the work was done, 
And changed the willow wreaths to stone,” 
Baronial and Eccl. Antiquities of Scotland by Bruirnas. 


“ Farewell! ye moss clad spires, ye turrets gray, 
Where science first effused her orient ray ! 
Ye mossy sculptures, on the roof emboss’d, 
Like wreathing icicles congeal’d by frost!” 
LEYDEN. 


: 


sculptural decorations—some graceful, some grotesque. Of the former may be men- — 
tioned a hand projecting from the wall, and holding a bunch of flowers, which forms uf 
the solid corbel of an arch, Some of these representations are of that sarcastically _ 
grotesque and irreyerent kind, the appearance of which in sacred places, and amidst 
objects tending to produce the highest and most refined thoughts, has puzzled the — 
ecclesiologist. Many of them are cut with remarkable freedom, reminding one of the 


* The bases of the grand arches, the gurgoils, brackets, and finials, are full of — | 
artistic character of some of the sculpture in the old rambling cathedral of Mentz. | 


awe 
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: ; near to this is the statue of St. Paul, with a sword in his hand. On the 
south side is a beautiful spiral staircase, also much admired. In that part of 
thi rch where public worship was performed until 1810, are two rows of 
, 80 exquisitely ornamented, that the sculpture may be compared to the 
ring of the richest lace. Under the east window stood the high altar, be- 
which Alexander IJ. was buried; he died at Kerrera, in 1249, on an 
pedition to the Western Isles. A large marble stone is pointed out as the 
jarch’s tomb ; others suppose it to be that of St. Waldave, the second abbot 
Melrose, who died in 1158. Here also, according to the best historians, was 
posited the heart of the great King Robert Bruce, after an unsuccessful 
mpt to carry it to the Holy Land, his body having been buried in the 
bey of Dunfermline. He died at Cardross, near Dombarton, 7th June, 
29. In this monastery was interred Michael Scott of Balwearie, who 
nu shed in the thirteenth century, and whose discoveries in chemistry and 
( her sciences, led to the belief that he was a wizard. To this fane Sir Walter 
Scott makes William of Deloraine come at dead of night to open the magician’s 
tomb and possess himself of the fatal book. A cicerone of the place pretends 
int out the tomb on the south of the chancel, though really it has not 
been discovered, except by the fancy of the poet.* The best view of 

he Abbey is obtained from the south-east corner of the churchyard; but 


“Tf thou would’st view fair Melrose aright, 
Go visit it by pale moonlight ; 
For the gay beams of lightsome day, 
Gild but to fiout the ruins grey. 
When the broken arches are black in night, 
And each shafted oriel glimmers white ; 
When the cold light’s uncertain shower 
Streams on the ruin’d central tower ; 
When buttress and buttress alternately, 
Seem framed of ebon and ivory ; 
When silver edges the imagery, 
And the scrolls that teach thee to live and die; 
When distant Tweed is heard to rave, 
And the owlet to hoot o’er the dead man’s grave ; 
Then go—but go alone the while— 
Then view St. David’s ruin’d pile ; 
And, home returning, soothly swear, 
Was never scene so sad and fair!” 


In the vicinity are nearly twenty mansions and villas, but Abbotsfordt is the 
chief point of attraction. It stands on a slip of level ground at the foot of an 


_ # One of the bosses, representing an anxious and sinister oriental countenance, has 
been applied to a useful purpose by the guides. An ancient slab, with a simple cross, 
passes traditionally for the tomb of the wizard Michael Scott. The public who visit 
the rnin desire to have some notion of the wizard’s personal appearance, and the boss, 
ounted on some fragments of moulding, which serve pretty well for drapery, used 
to be pointed out by the keeper as the vera effigies of him who cleft Eildon Hills in 
three, and bridled the Tweed with a curb of stone. 
‘At a short distance from Abbotsford is the small village of Bridgend, which 
ed its name from a bridge erected over the Tweed by David I. to afford a pas- 
to the Abbey of Melrose. It consisted of four piers, upon which lay planks of 


wood; and in the middle pillar was a gateway, large enough for a carriage to pass 
oP 
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overhanging bank on the right side of the Tweed, amidst plantations of o 
birch, mountain ash, and pine, with a profusion of laburnum, lilach, and shru 
bery, which give a pleasing variety to the whole. The house, garden, plez 
grounds, and woods, were the creation of the immortal proprietor, and thousar 
of the trees were planted by his own hands.* When Sir Walter purchased 
ground he found it occupied by a small onstead, called “ Cartley Hole.” — 
first purchase, payable by instalments, was made from the late Dr. Douglas 
Galashiels ; and the letter enclosing the last remittance contained these lines 

© Noo the gowd’s thine, 

And the land’s mine.” 

Various other “ pendicles” were purchased at different times from the ne: 
bouring bonnet-lairds, at prices greatly above their real yalue.t The ent 
to the house is by a porchway, adorned with petrified stags’ horns, into a_ 
which is perhaps the most interesting of all the apartments. The walls 
panelled with richly carved oak from the palace of Dunfermline, and the 1 
consists of painted arches of the same material. Round the cornice there 


borders—as the Douglases, Kers, Scotts, Turnbulls, Maxwells, Chisho 
Elliots, an¢ Armstrongs. The floor is of black and white marble from i 
Hebrides ; the walls are hung with ancient armour and various other specimens — 
of military implements. Passing through the hall, the visitor enters a narrow 
arched room, stretching quite across the building, shes a painted windoy ¥ 


through, and over that a room, in which the tollkeeper resided. Tt was at a- 
below this bridge that the adventure with the White Lady of Avenel befel Fa 
bi) the sacristan of the monastery. 

* Sir Walter, in the year 1820, writing to a lady in Austria about his experience a 
a planter and landscape gardener, says, ‘‘ One of the most pleasant sights whic 7. 
would see in Scotland, as it now stands, would be your brother George in posse 
of the most beautiful and romantic placé in Clydesdale (Corehouse).” “I prot 
you my oaks will outlive my laurels, and I pique myself more upon my compositions 
for manure than any other compositions to which I was ever aecessory.” ‘The b 
of the Tweed in the neighbourhood are graced for miles with ranges of forest tre 
and one may wander many a long day among the countless charms of Abbotsfor 
serpentine walks. Sir Walter says in his diary, “ To-day I drove to Huntly 
and walked home by one of the one-hundred-and-one pleasing paths which T hay 
made through the woods IT have planted.” The house is seated in a sweeping pe 
phitheatre of wood; and ravines, waterfalls, bowers, and benches, mountain lak 
and the meandering Tweed, are included as attractions for the tourist at this b 
witching spot. Visitors would be gratified by a walk in the garden previo 
entering the mansion-house, which has an imposing effect, “ borrowing 0 
and ornaments from every part of Scotland.” 

t In December 1830, the library, museum, plate, and furniture of every di 
tion, were presented to Sir Walter as a free gift by his creditors, and he after- 
wards bequeathed the same to his eldest son, burdened with a sum of £5000, to bi 
divided among his younger children. The proceeds of a subscription set on foot 
London a considerable time ago, have been applied to the payment of this debt, t 
enabling the trustees to entail the library and museum as an heirloom in the fam 


receiving a transference of the remaining claims of the family over Sir Wal 
writings. The estate, as well as the house and appendages, are now unfette 
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observed, that every weapon has its watchword and anecdote of interest. These 
_ relies are arranged with great taste and elegance. From this apartment are 
communications with the dining room on the one side and the drawing room 
onthe other. The dining room is very handsome, with a roof of black oak, 
richly carved, and the drawing room is a lofty saloon with wood of cedar. In 
‘the former room are some pictures; the most curious, and perhaps not the least 
interesting, is the head of Queen Mary in a charger, by Amias Canrood, 
‘painted the day after her decapitation at Fotheringay. The breakfast par- 
lour is a small and neat apartment, overlooking the ‘Tweed on the one side 
and the wild hills of Ettrick and Yarrow on the other. The library, in dimen- 
sions, the largest chamber of the whole, is of an irregular form. The roof is 
very finely carved after models from Melrose and Roslin, and the bookcases are 
also of richly carved oak. They contain about 20,000 volumes, many of them 
gems of the most precious description in literature, and the whole in fine order, 
From this room you enter a small closet or study, sanctum sanctorum, con- 
taining what must be viewed by all with the deepest interest—the body clothes 
worn by Sir Walter previous to his decease. There are other apartments worth 
examination, but it is impossible to describe this place. It must be seen to be 
known, “ It is a romance in stone and lime.” * 
At Melrose manufactures were at an early period established, and in 1668 
the weavers were an incorporated body. ‘The trade has since been transferred 
to Galashiels. There are several fairs, that held in August for sheep and lambs 
being of great note. In the town are a savings bank; branches of the British 
Linen, and Edinburgh and Glasgow banks; several friendly societies; a sub- 
seription library; two excellent inns; and a total abstinence society, with in 
1852, 120 adult and 200 juvenile members. On the 28th August, 1609, a 
charter was granted in favour of John, Earl of Haddington, erecting Melrose 
into a burgh of barony ; and on the 14th February, 1621, a charter of novo- 
damus was granted in favour of Thomas, Earl of Melrose, The baronial 
jurisdiction originally extended over lands in eight counties south of the Forth 
and Clyde, but does not now extend practically beyond the parishes of Melrose 
and St. Boswells. The regality or barony was afterwards acquired by the family 
of Buccleuch ; but the powers of creating a magistracy conferred by the charter 
have always lain in abeyance. Pop. of the town in 1841, 893; in 1351, 966. 
Par, ch. sit. 953; glb. £7, 13s. 4d.; stip. £300, 3s. 3d. Unap. tnds. 
£308, 17s. 3d. Ladhope ch. attend. 382; Sab. schs. 89. Free ch, 540 com- 
 municants; Sab. schs. 120. Ladehope Free ch. attend. 360; Sab. schs. 104. 
U.P. ch. at Melrose attend. 250; Sab. schs, 55 on roll; U.P. ch. at New- 
town t attend. 350; Sab. schs. 19. Cong. ch. 50 to 75; Sab. schs. 5. There 
is also an Epis. ch. Pop. of par. in 1841, 5331; in 1851, 7365, The great 
increase is referrible to the parish containing the villages of Darnick, Eildon, 
Gattonside, Newstead, Newtown (the tivo last, stations on the North British 
Railway, the Kelso branch diverging at Newtown), Buckholmside, Comely 
Bank, and Darling’s Haugh, are also part of the town of Galashiels. In 1349 


The door of the old Tolbooth of Edinburgh, the pulpit from which Ralph 
coaiag preached, and various other curious and interesting relics, may also be 


See 


t Noted as the scene of the early labours of the learned and devout Dr. Waugh. 
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on p. r. 122; cas. 288; ins. or fat. 6; orph. or des. 11. Assess. £10 
16s. 103d. Expended, £1029, 2s. Par. schm. salary, maximum; attenda 
in 1887, 93. Eleven other schools, attendance, 355. 


PARISH OF MINTO*—On the left bank of the Teviot, 53 miles long b 
broad ; its surface rising in an irregular manner to a considerable heigh 
exhibiting many beautiful and romantic scenes. The general appearance 
the parish is chiefly diversified by two green hills, based on a considera 
elevated table-land, the highest shooting up to an altitude of 877 feet ab 
sea level; and to E., and somewhat continuous with these hills, rise Mi 
Crags,t a romantic assemblage of cliffs overhanging the valley of the Teyio 
and affording prospects of the vale as rich and extensive as the imaginat 
could suggest, “ the prospect on the one hand being terminated by the fin 
line of the Liddesdale Hills, along with those on the confines of Dumfries 
and in the opposite direction by the smoother and more rounded forms o' 


bed of the Rule on the left; while behind, to the north, are distinctly seen 
Eildon Hills, the Black Hill, Cowdenknowes, and more remotely Smai 


* Presb. of Jedburgh— Synod of Merse and Teviotdale. Patron, Earl of } 
P. T. Hawick. 
t “In lines of crystal shine the wand’ring rills, 

Down the green slopes of Minto’s sun bright hills, 
Whose castled crags in hoary pomp sublime, 
Ascend the ruins of primeval time. 
The peasants, lingering in the vale below, 
See their white peaks with purple radiance glow, 
When setting sunbeams on the mountain dance, | 
Fade, and return to steal a parting glance.-—LnyYDEN. + 


“A small platform on a projecting crag,” says Sir Walter Scott, “is termed 
Barnhill’s Bed. This Barnhill is said to have been a robber or outlaw. There 
are remains of a strong tower beneath the rocks, where he is supposed to hay 
dwelt, and from which he derived his name. On the summit of the crags ; 
the fragments of another ancient tower, in a picturesque situation.” 


“On Minto crags the moonbeams glint, 
Where Barnhill hewed his bed of flint; 
Who flung his outlawed limbs to rest, 
Where falcons hang their giddy nest, 
*Mid cliffs from whence his eagle eye 
For many a league his prey could spy; “ 
Cliffs doubling on their echoes borne, 

The terrors of the robber’s horn— 

Cliffs which for many a later year 

The warbling Doric reed shall hear; 

When some sad swain shall teach the grove, 
Ambition is no cure for love.” * 


These crags are an immense mass of trap-rock, but which haying been projected 
a higher temperature, and crystallized in cooling, has assumed that state to which th 
name of greenstone is given. It rises in several peaked eminences, the bolder 
more exposed fronts of which are turned towards the south. It is rather finely gi 
lar, and in some places exhibits an imperfect columnar structure. : 
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er, Hume Castle, and the low dark sky-line of the Lammermuirs.” To 
the 8. the ground is diversified by small glens or deans, watered by rivulets. 
The winding dell of Hassendean to W.,* with its little rivulet trotting along 
hrough the sylyan hollows and picturesque heights fringed with copse wood, 
at its mouth coming exultingly out on one of the finest landscapes of the 
‘Teviot, has been, till of late years, comparatively little noticed; but is now 
open by judiciously formed paths, the modern mansion of Teviot Bank 
g to the E. Another dell combines the soft beauties of a noble demesne 
the stern features of the dark and wild ravine. The upper part, by means 
| head thrown across it, is formed into a piece of artificial water, which 
under the steep and smooth bank, on the edge of which Minto Houset 
1 of Minto) is situated, and has its margin enclosed by tall evergreens, 
ws, weeping willows, and several magnificent trees. In coming along one 
the serpentine walks on the side of the glen, the ear is all at once surprised 
ith the unexpected noise of the largest of these falls, the view being inter- 


e sheet of water, the surrounding banks, interspersed with variegated trees 
shrubs, and the house, gradually open to the eye, excite the most pleasing 
emotions, and form one of the most beautiful landscapes that can be figured ; 
4 a reflection of this landscape in the water adds to the grandeur of the scene. 


admirably blended. But the most attractive object is the magnificent library, 
ie first of its class in Scotland, a close inspection of which will amply repay 
the Bibliomaniac. 

_ Area of parish 5449 acres, of which 3556 are arable and grass parks, and 
786 under wood. Assessed property in 1815, £4515; in 1842-3, £4210, 12s. 
Real rent in 1847, £4507. Four heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. The village 
‘of Minto stands about half a mile west from Minto House; near it is the 


_* On the lands of Hassendeanburn was established one of the first nurseries in 
the kingdom, which was carried on by the late Mr. Dickson, who established the 
nursery at Hawick. 
+ The family of Minto have for ages past been eminent, both in the senate and in 
other departments of the state. Sir Gilbert, a son of Gawin Llliot of Midlem Mill, 
and a grandson of Gilbert Elliot of Stobbs, called “ Gibbie wi’ the Gowden Garters,” 
and of Margaret Scott of Harden, commonly called “ Maggy Fendie,” acted a stir- 
ring part in the wars of the Covenanters, under the last of the reigning Stuarts, and 
“narrowly escaped destruction for his enthusiastic attachment to the cause of Presby- 
terianism and religious liberty. Ile was made a baronet in 1700, got a seat in the 
- College of Justice under the title of Lord Minto in 1705, and died in 1718 at the age 
of 67. He is mentioned by Wodrow, in his history, in these very honourable terms — 
“Mr. Elliot, since Lord Minto, is lately dead, and filled one room in the Bench of Jus- 
ticiary, where an unjust sentence was given forth against him, as well as a place in the 
College of Justice he so well deserved, by his unshaken probity and boldness against 
all unrighteousness and vice.” Dr. M‘Crie, in his Life of Veitch, says, “ When Lord 
Minto visited Dumfries, of which Mr. Veitch was minister, after the Revolution, he 
always spent some time with his old friend, when the conversation often turned on the 
perils of their former life. On these occasions his Lordship was accustomed face- 
 tionsly to say, ‘ Ah! Willie, Willie! had it no been for me, the pyets had been pyk- 
ing your pate on the Netherbow Port!’ To which Veitch replied, ‘ Ah! Gibbie, 
- Gibbie! had it no been for me, ye would hae yet been writing papers for a plack the 
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parish ch.,a Gothic edifice, and a little to S. the manse, in the style of a 
can villa, Par, ch. sit. 350; glib. £40; stip. £224, 8s.9d. Unap. tnds. 
5s. 8d.; attend. 150. Pop. in 1841, 455; in 1951, 667. In 1849 on p.r.8; eas, 
6; ins. or fat. 5, Assess. £143, 14s, 9d. Relief of poor on r. £84, 98. 3d.; 
cas. £36, 7s. ld.; med. r. £3, 10s.; exp. £11, 8s. 11d.; tot. £135, 15s. 3d. 
Par, schm. ealncys maximum ; attend, in 1837, 112. oa 


PARISH OF MOREBATTLE *—On FE. side of the county, having Li 
and Yetholm on N. and Hownam on §., 9 miles long by a mean breadth of 
the greater part of the surface being hilly and pastoral. Its heights run 
along the whole boundary with England to the highest summits of the Chey 
and embrace part of these mountains ; the Curr, the Schell, Cocklaw, Whi 
Percy Hill, Arkhopecairn, Sourhope, Blackdean, Windygate Hill, Wood 
Hill, Cove, and Clifton Hill, the last rising aloft from the E. side of the E 
mont like a vast dome—the hills of Swindon ; Belford ; Wideopen, the occasional 


page!’” Sir Gilbert Elliot, the second of the name, and the son of the first, was 
a member of the College of Justice, and became successively a Lord of Sessio. 
Lord of Justiciary, and Lord Justice-Clerk; and with the aid of one of his si 
made a singular escape from an enraged party of Jacobites during the last reb 
by hiding himself among Minto Crags. The sister who on this occasion played the 
heroine, was Miss Jane Elliot, the authoress of one of the three exquisite lyrics, 
known in Scottish song under the name of “ ‘The Flowers of the Forest,” of which 
Sir Walter Scott has said, “It is expressed in a strain of elegiac simplicity and. 
tenderness which has seldom been equalled, and imitates the manner of the ancient 
minstrels so happily, that it required the most positive evidence to convince me 
that the song was of modern date.” 

The third Sir Gilbert, grandfather to the present Lord Minto, was the author of 
the beautiful pastoral song, familiar to every Borderer, beginning with the words— 


* My sheep I’ve forsaken, and left my sheep hook, 
And all the gay lesrcria’ of my youth I’ve {raok 2 &e. 


“The fourth Sir Gilbert, father of the present Earl,” writes the Rey. Dr. Aiken | 
of Minto, “ was distinguished by eminent talents for public business, as is shown in 
the number of high offices to which he was successively called. In 1793, he was ap- 
pointed Goyernor of Toulon, Viceroy of Corsica in 1794, Minister Plenipotentiary at 
Vienna in 1799, President of the Board of Control in 1806, and Governor-General of J 
India in 1807.. He was created Baron Minto, and admitted to the peerage in 1797, an 
raised to the rank of an Earl in 1812, with the additional title of Viscount Melgund; 
for his eminent services in the East, he also received the thanks of both Houses of 
Parliament. He died soon after his return from India, on his way to Scotland i 
18l4, aged 63 years. Though much of his time was spent abroad, the improv 
ments of the paternal estate were continued by Lady Minto, daughter of Sir 
Amyand, whom he married a few weeks before his father’s death. Besides extensive — 
additions to the plantations, the present House of Minto was built, being finished in 
1814. The present Earl, born in 1782, and married 1806 to Miss Brydone, daughter o of 
Patrick Brydone, Esq., author of the “Tour % in Sicily, and maternal grand-daugliter of 
Principal Robertson, has also been actively employed in political life. He ear! 
represented his native county in Parliament, has since held the appointmen 
Minister Plenipotentiary to the Court of Berlin, the office of First Lord of the —_ 
ralty, and Lord Privy Seal for Scotland.” 


* Presb, of Kelso—Synod of Merse and Teviotdale. Patron, Duke of Racer 
P, T. Kelso, , 
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residence of the poet Thomson; and Grubbet, formerly the estate of Sir Wil- 
liam Bennet,* lying W. of Beaumont Water—and Gateshaw and Morebattle 
Hills, W. of the Kail. These hills vary in altitude from 500 to above 2000 feet, 
but are, for the most part, soft and finely curved, and except in the extreme 
S. W., luxuriantly green and producing a fine herbage. The rocks are com- 
posed of a series of porphyry. ‘The principal vales are those of the Kail and 
_ Beaumont, overlooked by variform but not bold mountain land; rich in 
varieties of choice landscape, screened with warm coloured and finely outlined 
untain heights, and presenting alternations of slope, undulation, haugh, and 
The rivers Kail and the Beaumont trot over their pebbly beds in an 
ever waving sinuous line of beauty, at one time flowing briskly along mid 
jars or grassy Knolls, at another careering rapidly along a rugged path, or 
tiling down into a pool or eddy, and abounding in excellent trout. These 
tal streams have their rise in the hills in the 8. of par., and are subject to 
ts. Parts of Linton and Yetholm lochs are in this par. Area of par. 
650 acres, of which 4544 are arable and grass parks, and 87 under wood. 
essed property in 1815, £13,613. Real rental in 1847, £16,051, 14s. 9d. 
heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. In ancient times there were several 
ages, such as Clifton,f which stood on the west side of the Beaumont 
‘ 
* Vide ante, parishes of Eckford and Linton. 
t + “Through richer fields, her milky wave that stain, 
“4 Slow Cala flows o’er many a chalky plain; 
With silvery spikes of wheat, in stately row, 
And golden oats that on the upland grow, 
Grey fields of barley crowd the water edge, 
Drink the pale stream, and mingle with the sedge. 
* * * * * 
Sweet scenes, conjoin’d with all that most endears 
The cloudless morning of my tender years! 
With fond regret your haunts 1 wander o’er, 
And wond'ring, feel myself the child no more ; 
Your forms, your sunny tints, are still the same ; 
ws But sad the tear which lost affections claim.”—LEYDEN. 
_ Clifton, in this parish, appears in record at an early period. Before the year 
670, Oswy, King of Northumberland, granted to Saint Cuthbert “ all that land which 
ay on the river Bolbend,” including Cliftan and other “ towns” (Sim. Dun. Hist. de 
_S. Cuthberto). In the twelfth century, a part of the land belonged to the monks of 
Melros. In 138] King Richard Il. granted to William Badby, an esquire of Scotland, 
but from his infancy in the allegiance and service of England, and recently taken 
captive by the Scots. and impoverished by the exorbitant sum demanded for his ran- 
som, “ ten marks yearly for his whole life, or until the king might otherwise ordain 
 aecording to his condition, to be raised from the issues of the lands and tenement of 
Clifton, in the county of Roxburgh, which lately belonged to Roger Aillemere of 
Clifton, and which for certain reasons were lately in the hands of Edward King of 
_ England, King Richard’s grandfather, and at the time in the hands of King Richard 
- himself, granting him the said lands and tenement with pertinents” for so much as 
_ might be agreed on between the said William and the King’s chamberlain at Ber- 
- wick, the said William in the first place receiving yearly the said ten marks (Rotuli 
 Scotie, vol. ii. p. 34). In 1509 William Pringle of Lorwoodlee had a charter of the 
lands of Clifton (Original Charters). In the seventeenth century the lands and barony 
of Cliftoun were divided among families of the names of Pringill, Ker, Twedie, and 
Pott (Retours). They were of the old extent of £40 (Metoura). 
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Water; and at Mowhaugh, the present site of the second or subordinat 
parochial school, was Moll or Mow;* and Whitton,t which have all disa 
peared, except the village of Morebattle, which, with its church, stands on a 


* The ancient parish of Mow forms the upper half of the present parish of Mor 
battle, to which it was annexed apparently before the year 1672. Itis a hilly distr 
skirted by the Cheviot Mountains on the south-east, and watered by several st 
streams which form the sources of the Beaumont. The church of Molle stood at 
lower end of the parish, on the right bank of the Beaumont Water (Blaeu and mod, 
maps). Four monasteries, Kelso, Melros, Paisley, and Jedburgh, held land wii 
territory of Molle. Before the year 1199 King William the Lion confirmed toi 
monks of Kelso “ all the lands, possessions, pastures, liberties, and rights, which 
they held as well in name of the church of Molle as in other things which they 
had in the territory of Molle, both within and without the town” (Lib. de Calchou, 
p. 314). In 1279 John de Vesey granted to William of Sproweston and his 
in free forest, all the land which they held of him in the town of Molle (Z 
Metros, p. 308). Between 1279 and 1285 William of Sprowyston, then ex-vicar 
Molle, with consent of John de Vesey, and at his court of Sproweston, disseized h him 
self of the said lands, and gave seisin of them to the monks of Melros as his assi 
The grant of William of Sproweston was confirmed by his overlord John de Vi 
who added to the grant the remaining half service payable to him by Ranulf W 
(or Wyschard) and Johanna his wife, and their heirs (Lib. de Metros, pp. 308, 30: 
The land which William of Sproweston gave to the monks of Melros was Al 
burne (Lib. de Melros, p. 307), and it continued in their hands till the Reformatie 
(“ Rentaili of Metrois” at Dalmahoy). In 1672 Sir Alexander Don of Newton 
served heir to his cousin, Patrick Don, writer to the signet, in the lands of Alton 
burne, and the pendicle called the Cove, with the tithes, at that time within the 
barony of Belfoord (Jtefours). Altonburn with its pendicle was of the old ex’ 
£10 (“ Rentaill of Melrois’? at Dalmahoy. Retours). The lands of Ugginges, abtubs 
the tithes of which the monks of Melros had a long controversy with those of Ke 
(Lib. de Calchou, pp. 140, 141, 146-148. Lib. de Metros, pp. 321, 391, 392), and whic! 
probably included most of the above grants, likewise remained in their possession 
the Reformation (“ fentaill of Melrois” at Dalmahoy). In 1606 they were inherited — 
by Robert Lord Roxburghe, from William Ker of Cesfurde, his father (Jtetoura). 
They included Falsett, of the old extent of £5; Trone, £5; Coklaw, £7, 10s.; E 
chaw or Ewynnischaw, £7, 10s.; Brisnes or Brischennies, £5; Sourope or Sourho 
£5; Faschaw, £10; and Copitrig or Keppilrodik, £5; the whole being together o 
the old extent of £50 (“* Rentail! of Melrois” at Dalmahoy. Metours). 

Blackdean and Swinedean (Jtegist. de Passelet, ut supra. Lib. de Melros, p.3 
Lib. de Calchou, p. 511), mentioned in some of the earlier charters, from the former 
which Henry and Simon of Blackdean (Lib. de Calehou, pp. 116, 120, 127, 129) se 
to have been named, still retain their ancient names, Houlocheshou, Helayesho 
Ileshow or Ylysheuch (Lib. de Calchou, pp. 17, 123, 144, 145, 458, 511), seems to be th 
modern Elliesheugh, and Molope or Mollehope (Lib. de Melros, p. 126. Lib. 
Calchou, pp. 7, 121, 125, 127-131), the modern Mowhaugh. Colrust or Cullruis : 
which appears in the Kelso rent-roll of 1567 (Lib. de Calehou, p. 511), was in 1700: 
property of Elizabeth Scott, lineal heiress of her brother, Francis Seott of Manger- 
ton, and was included in the barony of Heartrig (J?etours). 

There was formerly a tower or fortalice at Coklaw. In 1481 it was garrisoned 
twenty men, ont of G00 raised by the three estates of the realm for the defence of 
Borders (Acta Parl. Scot, yol. ii. p. 140). 

There appears to have been also a peel at Mow (Retours).—Vide “ Origines 
Parochiales.” By Cosmo Innes, Esq. 

+ Whitton, now divided into caper W hitton in Hownam and Nether Whitton in 
Mecukatiie but apparently for many centuries an undivided lordship or barony, was” 
an old possession of the family of Ridel (See Lilliesleaf), It is said to have been 
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nk overlooking the Kail, in W. part of parish, and near where that stream 
es the boundary line with Linton. About 2 mile S. of village stands the 
ower of Corbet House, which was burnt by the English in 1522, in retalia- 
tion of a foray of the Scots into Northumberland, headed by Launcelet Ker of 
ateshaw,* but was repaired some few years ago by the late Sir Charles Ker, 


trysting stones of unascertained origin, and some traces of British en- 
ment on the hills of Morebattle and Crookedshaws are to be seen. Gate- 


‘Unap. tnds. £679, 9s. 7d. Free ch. attend. 250; communicants, 304; 
sab. schs. 60. U.P. ch. attend. 280; Sab. schs. 30. Pop. of parish in 1841, 
in 1851, 997—decrease referrible to emigration. In 1849 on p, r. 41; 
0; ins. or fat. 8. Assess. £303. Relief of poor on r, £254, 19s. 64d. ; 


‘Two parish schools—one at Morebattle and one at Mowhaugh; attend. in 1837, 
121. A private school, attend. 34. 


PARISH OF OXNAM{—<An irregular oblong, extending nearly 10 miles in 
a N. W. direction from the mountainous border of Northumberland, with a 
breadth from 2 to 53 miles, the surface to the 8. rising from 1500 to 1900 feet, 
in the interior consisting of a sea of conical hills of diminished altitude, and 
‘smooth green aspect of delieate verdure, the basin of the Oxnam Water 


ted to Walter Ridel by King David L., before the year 1153 (Dalvymple’s Collee- 
ons, p. 348). Over Quhittoun and Nether Qubittoun, into which the property seems 
to have been subsequently divided, were in 1592 inherited by Andrew Riddell from 
s father Walter Riddell of that Ilk (Jtetowrs), and appear to have continued in the 
“same family till the present century (Dalrymple’s Collections, p. 348. Lay of the Last 
Minstrel). Over and Nether Whitton, together with the mill, were of the old extent 

£20 (Retours). 
 * Gateshaw and Cliftoncotes, about the tithes of which the monks of Melros in 1455 
had the controversy with the archdeacon of Teviotdale (Lib. de Metros, ut supra). 
‘remained in their hands till the Reformation. In 1498 Andrew Ker of Gatschaw, in 
presence of various witnesses within the court (prolocutorio) of Melros, “ satistied 
Bernard the abbot concerning all his fermes previously due by him up to the day on 
hich the deed was executed,” promising that “ for the future he should not intro- 
it with the herezelds of his tenants, but that the abbot should have them while they 
happened to be vacant, without prejudice, deceit, or guile of any kind” —“ and the 
aid Andrew, having touched the holy evangels, gave his bodily oath that he should 
observe the premises” (Lib. de Melros, p. 625). At the Reformation the Jands of 
Gaitschaw and Cliftouncoitt yielded respectively to the monks the sum of £6, 13s. 4d., 
(MS. “ Rentaill of Melrois” at Dalmahoy), and in 1606 were retoured at the same 
value to Robert Lord Roxburghe, heir of William Ker of Cessfurde, his father, 

urs), : 

he conienare of Mr. Hunter’s ordination was celebrated on Gateshaw Brae in 
- 1839. The church is now situated in the village of Morebattle. ; 
t Presb. of Jedburgh—Synod of Merse and eviotdale. Patron, Crown. P. 'T. 


- Jedburgh. 
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exhibiting many striking varicties of hill and dale, diversified by narrow ravines 
and picturesque dells. The Coquet, which falls into the sea between Alnw 
and Coquet island, and Jed, skirt the parish, ‘The Oxnam,* which rises 2 mil 
from the English border, wends its way at first through the gorges of a pas 
district, and after a serpentine and rapid course of about 12 miles, falls 
the Teviot at Crailing. Limestone and sandstone abound, and near Swinsi 
porphyries may be seen overlying both the sandstone and greywacke. Are 
parish 21,120 acres, of which 3896 are arable and grass parks, and 650 

wood. Assessed property in 1815, £8248; in 1842-3, £7653, 15s. 11d. 
rental in 1847, £8000. Eight heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. Two v 


days, of which the chief are at Mossburnford, Dolphiston, and the Crag Tower 
on E. side of Oxnam Water. The ruins of an old chapel are to be seer 
Plenderleath, and helmets, &c. have been dug up near Cappuck, At Per 
muir two important sheep and lamb fairs are annually held. Par. ch, sit. 2 
glib. £16; stip. £248, 15s. 3d.; attend. 160; Sab. schs. 34. Unap. tnds. £118% 
12s. 10d. Pop. in 1841, 653; in 1851, 669. In 1549 on p. r. 26; cas. 
ins, or fat. 2. Assess. £175, 15s. 5d.; other sources, £10, 3s. 74d.; tot. £1 
19s. 04d. Relief of poor on r, £150, 16s. 113d.; cas. £9, 16s. 3d.; med. 
£10, 19s. 2d.; exp. £11, 10s. 3d.; total, £183, 2s. 77d. Par. schm. salary £2. 
18s. 43d.; attend. in 1837, 40. + 


PARISH OF ROBERTON t—Partly in Selkirkshire and partly in Roxburgh- 
shire, 13 miles long by 44 broad, with a hilly surface, but not of extraordinary 
elevation, forming the boundary with Hawick and Dumfriesshire, the highe! 
points being Craikmoor, Culm or Coom, and Criblaw of Craik (from 1100. 
1400 feet) ; other chains of hills presenting a softer outline than either Ettrick 
on the one side or Liddesdale on the other; and the ground rising gently from 
the banks of the streams (except where beautified by plantations, interspersed 
with considerable patches of moss), being richly pastoral. Borthwick and Ale 
Waters, the latter rising from a lake in the centre of the district, water parish, 


* “Bard of the seasons! could my strain, like thine, 
Awake the heart to sympathy divine ; 
Sweet Osna’s stream, by thin-leaved birch o’erhung, 
No more should roll her modest waves unsung. 
Though now thy silent waters, as they run, 
Refuse to sparkle in the morning sun; 
Though dark their wandering course, what voice can tell 
Who first for thee shall strike the sounding shell, 
And teach thy waves, that dimly wind along, 
To tune to harmony their mountain song! 
Thus Meles roll’d a stream unknown to fame, 
Not yet renown’d by Homer’s mighty name; 
Great sun of verse, who, self created, shone, 
To lend the world his light, and borrow none !’—Leypen. 


t+ Presb, of Selkirk —Synod of Merse and Teviotdale. Patron, Crown. P. T.. 
Hawick. 
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and are augmented in their course by a number of rivulets. The 

Hellmoor, Crooked, Windy, Kingsmoor, and Moodlaw lochs, the is ae 
said to be divided equally among the parishes of Roberton, Eskdalemuir, and 
Ettrick ; there being thus the junction of three parishes and three counties in 
the centre of the loch. In one of these lochs are trouts resembling those of 
‘I ch Leven. Area of parish 30,550 acres, of which 3366 are arable and 550 
under wood. Assessed property in 1815, £4214; in 1842-3, £5395, 8s. Gd. 
Real rental in 1847, £6650. The mansions of Borthwickbrae, Chiahobtis 
Bortwickshiels, and Hosecoat are in this parish. There are several camps 
on the farms of Todshawhaugh, Todshawhill, Broadlee, and Highchesters ; 
and im a deep vale of Borthwick Water stands Harden Castle, the a 
residence of the Scotts of Harden, embosomed in wood, overhanging a pre- 
tous glen, and fortified on all sides, exhibiting an interesting specimen 
of an ancient border fortress. The carved stucco work upon the ceiling of 
i the old hall is well worth attention. The lobby is paved with marble; and 
the mantelpiece of one of the rooms is surmounted with an earl’s coronet, 
and the letters W. E. T. wreathed together, signifying “ Walter Earl of 
larras,” a title which, in 1660, was conferred for life upon Walter Scott 
of Highchester, the husband of Mary, Countess of Buccleuch — 
r © Wide lay his lands round Oakwood tower, 
; And wide round haunted Castle Ower ; 

~ High over Borthwick’s mountain flood 
His wood-embosom’d mansion stood, 

In the dark glen, so deep below, 


The herds of plunder’d England low.”’* 
Lay of the Last Minstrel. 


. 


ee 
_ * Leyden, in his Scenes of Infancy, thus alludes to the scenery and associations 
of the place — 
“Where Bortho hoarse, that loads the meads with sand, 
Rolls her red tide to Teviot’s western strand ; 


> Through slaty hills, whose sides are shagged with thorn, 
; Where springs in scatter’d tufts the dark green corn, 
Towers wood-girt Harden, far above the vale, 


‘And clouds of ravens o’er the turrets sail— 

A hardy race, who never shrunk from war, 

The Scott to rival realms a mighty bar, 

Here fix’d his mountain home, a wide domain, 

And rich the soil, had purple heath been grain; 
But what the niggard ground of wealth denied, 
From fields more bless’d his fearless arms supplied.” 


Mary Scott, the Lady of Harden, and the descendant of her namesake, the Flower 
of Yarrow, fostered, it is said, an unknown child, brought home by Wat of Harden 
from one of his wild excursions — 

« What fair, half veil’d, leans from her latticed hall, 
Where red the waving gleams of torch-light fall ¢ 
‘Lis Yarrow’s flower, who, through the gloom, 
Looks wishful for her lover's dancing plume. 
‘Amid the piles of spoil that strew’d the ground, 
Her ear, all anxious, caught a wailing sound ; 
With trembling haste the lovely nymph then flew, 
And from the plunder’d heaps an infant drew ! 
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Par. ch. sit. 250; glb. £18; stip. £239, 9s. 7d. Unap. tnds. £467, 18s. 2d. 
Free ch. attend. 115; Sab. schs. about 18. U. P. ch. attend. 120; Sab. 
27. Pop. in 1841, 757; in 1851, 670. In 1849 on p.r.9; cas. 3; ins. or fal 
Assess. £105. Relief of poor on r. £84, 14s. 114d. ; cas. £5, 11s. 7d.; 1 2 
r. £3, 16s. 6d.; exp. £20, 12s. 7d.; tot. £114, 15s. 74d. Par. schm. sale Ye 
maximum. “ 


PARISH OF ROXBURGH*— Lying on 8. side of the River Tweed, opposite 
to Kelso, and intersected from S. to N. by the Teviot; 8 miles long, ineludin 
a projecting stripe which runs up between Crailing and Maxton to Li 
Edge, and varying in breadth from 1 to 44 miles. The surface is in general f 
and sloping, the highest point being Dunse Law or Doune Law, at the extn 
mity of the 8.W. end of parish, from which there is a rich and exten: 
prospect. Here the ground is moorish, but the rest of parish is a rich | 
and highly cultivated. The rocks are trap and sandstone. Area of par 
7573 acres, of which 6291 are arable and 221 under wood. Assessed prope 
in 1815, £9564; in 1842-3, £9248, 9s. 6d. Real rental in 1847, £9151, 1 
Six heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. Two vills.—Roxburgh,f in centre 
parish; and Hicton, on the road from Kelso to Jedburgh. The village 
Roxburgh was at one time so populous, and that even within the last 150 ye 
as to have been of considerable bulk. Adjoining the village are the towers 
Roxburgh, Sunlaws, and Wallace Tower, of which nothing now remains bu 
the ground apartments. Numerous cayes and vestiges of camps. The grea’ 
Roman road cuts the 5. W. corner of parish. Par. ch. sit. 480; glib. £20; sti 
£263, Os. 7d. Unap. tnds. £1308, 6s. 4d.; attend. 300; Sab. schs. 47. Pop. — 
in 1841, 979; in 1851, 1141. In 1849 on p. r. 32; cas. 15; ins. or fat 
Assess, £240; other sources, £4, 18s.; total, £244,18s. Relief of poor on 
£217, 15s. 4d.; cas. £6, 7s. 14d.; med. r, £12, 16s. 4d.; exp. £15, 17s. 84.3 


——__—$. $n ne 


Scared at the light, his feeble hands he flang 
Around her neck, and to her bosom clung; 
While beauteous Mary soothed in accents mild 
His flutt’ring soul, and kiss’d her foster child. ‘ 
Of milder mood the gentle captive grew, “ 
Nor loved the scenes that seared his infant view ; 
In vales remote from camps and castles far, 

He shunn’d the cruel scenes of strife and war— 
Content the loves of simple swains to sing, 

Or wake to fame the harp’s heroic string. 

He lived o’er Yarrow’s fairest flower to shed a tear, 
And strew the holly leaves o’cr Harden’s bier. f 
But none was found above the minstrel’s tomb— 
Emblem of peace, to bid the daisy bloom ; 

He, nameless as the race from whence he sprung, 

Sung other names, and left his own unsung.’—LEYDEN. 


* Presb. of Kelso—Synod of Merse and Teviotdale. Patron, Duke of Roxburghe. 
P.'T. Kelso. - 

t A station on the North British Railway, which here crosses the Teviot on alofty 
and splendid viaduct of fifteen arches, The parts of the ancient parish, on which — 
stood the burgh of Old Roxburghe, now extinct, and its Castle, are united to Kelso. 


> 
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jot , £252, 16s. 53d. Two parish schools, one at Roxburgh, attend. in 1837, 
53; and one at Hicton, at which there is a total abstinence society, with in 
1852, 55 adult and 15 juvenile members. 


_ PARISH OF ST. BOSWELLS*—On 5. bank of the Tweed, opposite Dry- 
-bargh and E. of Melrose, 3 miles long by 13 broad, with an undulating surface 
in the upper portion of parish, the lower grounds being flatter and everywhere 
beantifully enclosed, planted, and cultivated. The banks of the Tweed, which 
form the boundary for about 2 miles, are bold and well wooded, exhibiting, 
N. of Lessudden, a rich sylvan territory, Area of parish 2775 acres, of which 
2610 are arable and grass parks, and 165 wood. Real rental in 1847, £5215, 
14s. 2d. Eighteen heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. The hamlet of St. 
Boswells, consisting of little else than a single inn, to which is attached a hand- 
some hunting establishment of the Duke of Buccleuch, stands contiguous to 
. Boswells’ Green, on which is held a great annual fair on 18th of July, which 
is generally among the last of the wool fairs in the district. At E. end of the 
green is the small village of Lessudden,t a little above which, St. Boswell’s 
Burn, whieh rises in Bowden and intersects this parish, falls into the Tweed. 
Par. ch. sit. 280; glb. £12; stip. £211, 11s. 7d. Free ch. attend. 140. Pop. of 
par. in 1841, 747 ; in1851,854. In the New Stat. Ac. it is said, that “ the number 
of paupers has increased in a greater ratio than the population, The number 
on the roll in 1794 is stated to be only three; this however was the actual 
number enrolled for that year, and said to be fewer than usual. At present the 
number is fourteen, being nearly five to one. The amount of assessment, col- 
lections, &e., taken together, give £18, 12s., expended for the support of the 
poor at the former period. Now the whole aggregate sum is £91, 6s. 4d., being 
nearly in the same ratio.” { In 1549 on p. r. 22; cas. 16; ins. or fat. 1; orph. 
ordes.2. Assess. £252, 7s.; other sources, £4, 15s. 3d. Relief of poor on r. 
£171, 14s. 03d.; cas. £13, 6s. 8d,; med. r. £20, 15s. 6d.; exp. £20, 9s. 6d. ; 
total, £226, 5s. 8id. Par. schm. salary, minimum; attend, in 1937, 62. 


PARISH OF SMAILHOLM §—In the N. W. corner of the Merse district of 
the county, 4 miles long by 3} broad, with a surface exhibiting a variety of high 
and low grounds, the greatest elevation being about 500 fect aboye sea level. 
The Eden bounds parish on N. Area 3967 acres, of which 3576 are arable and 
grass parks, and 60 wood. Assessed property in 1542-3, £3885. Real rental in 
‘1847, £4130, 10s. 4d. Three heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. Village of 
‘Smailholm, 6 miles W. N. W. of Kelso, stands nearly in centre of parish, on 
the Edinburgh and Kelso road, and has a total abstinence society, with in 
1852, 91 adult and 64 juvenile members. Sandyknowe is in this parish, where 


* Presb, of Selkirk—Synod of Merse and Teviotdale. Patron, Duke of Buccleuch. 
P.T. St. Boswells. : ser 
+ The English of the Middle March, under Sir Ralph Sadler, in November 
1544, burnt Lessudden House, wherein at the time were * sixteen strong bastel 
ae nee hsh 114 
New Stat. Ac., “ Roxburghshire,” p. 114. as ; 
o eli of Lauder—Synod of Merse and Teviotdale. Patron, Baillie of Jervis- 
r woode. P.T. Kelso. 
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Sir Walter Scott in his childhood resided with his grandmother by the 
father’s side, near Smailholm Tower, thus beautifully described in Marmion — 


“Tt was a barren scene, and wild, 
Where naked cliffs were rudely piled; 
But, ever and anon, between, 

Lay velvet tufts of loveliest green ; 
And well the lonely infant knew Seas 
Recesses where the wallflower grew, 
And honeysuckle loved to crawl 

Up the low crag and ruin’d wall; 


I deem’d such nooks the sweetest shade ae 
The sun in all its round survey’d; xh 

And still I thought that shatter’d tower a 
The mightiest work of human power; abl 
And marvell’d, as the aged hind ot 
With some strange tale bewitch’d my mind, aT 
Of forayers, who, with headlong force, oe 

Down from that strength had spurr’d their horse, he 
Their southern rapine to renew, aa 
Far in the distant Cheviots blue, : 


And, home réturning, filled the hall at 
With revel, wassail rout, and brawl.” . 


Smailholm Tower stands in an elevated situation, and seen at a distance of 
many miles; it is surrounded by wild rocks, difficult of aecess, and in olden times: 
must have been almost impregnable, and is the scene of the ballad of the “Eve of 
St. John,”* The view from thence “ takes in a wide expanse of the district, in 
which, as has been truly said, every field has its battle and every rivulet its song— 


‘The lady look’d in mournful mood, 
Look’d over hill and vale, 
O’er Mertoun’s wood, and Tweed's fair flood, 
And all down Teviotdale. 


Mertoun, the principal seat of the Harden family, with its noble groves; nearly 
in front of it across the Tweed Lessudden, the comparatively small but still 
venerable and stately abode of the Lairds of Raeburn; and the hoary Abbey — 
of Dryburgh, surrounded with yew trees as ancient as itself, seem to be almost 
below the feet of the spectator. Opposite him rise the purple peaks of Eildon, 
the traditional scene of Thomas the Rhymer’s interview with the Queen of 
Faerie; behind are the blasted peel which the seer of Ercildoun himself in- 
habited, ‘the Broom of the Cowdenknows,’ the pastoral valley of the Leader, 
and the bleak wilderness of Lammermuir. To the eastward the desolate grandeur 
of Hume Castle breaks the horizon, as the eye travels towards the range of the 
Cheviots. A few miles westward, Melrose, ‘like some tall rock with lichens 
grey,’ appears clasped amidst the winding of the Tweed; and the distance 
presents the serrated mountains of the Gala, the Ettrick, and the Yarrow, 


* There is a story of Sir Walter Scott, when a child, at Sandyknowe, having 
been forgotten one day among the knolls, when a thunder-storm came on, and his 
aunt, suddenly recollecting his situation, and running out to bring him home, is said 
to have found him lying on his back, clapping his hands at the lightning, and crying 
out, “ Bonny, bonny!” at every flash. 
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famous in song. Such were the objects that had painted the earliest images 
he eye of the last and greatest of the border minstrels.”’* 
Par. ch. sit. 290; glb. £17, 5s.; stip. £255, 6s, 2d.; attend. 170. Unap. tnds. 
41,18s. 3d. Pop. of par. in 1841, 592; in 1851, 617. In 1849 on p. r. 24; 
9; ins. or fat. 4. Assess, £168; other sources, £1, 18s. 74d.; total, 
‘£169, 18s. 73d. Expended, £172, 17s. 63d. Par. schm. salary, maximum; 
endance in 1837, 83. <A private school, attend. 59. 


PARISH OF SOUTHDEAN t—In the extreme S. of Teviotdale, having North- 
mberland on 8. E., irregular in figure, and 12 miles long by 7 broad, with 
old and pastoral surface, which to S. runs up to the Cheviots, and embraces 
the heights of Peel-Fell, Carlintooth, Needslaw, and Carter-Fell. The Jed 
‘Water rises here; and the Rule Water and Kerry Burn, which falls into the 
Tyne, water the parish. Coal has been searched for without success. Area of 
parish 26,503 acres, of which 3185 are arable and 500 under wood. Assess, 


£6640. Three heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. Like the rest of the 
border districts, this parish affords many monuments of warlike antiquity; and 
‘Dr. M‘Crie informs us, that the Rev. Mr. Veitch and Mr. Bryson retreated 
to the Southdean Hills from their persecntors. Hyndlea farm in this parish 
noted as the residence of Mr. James Davidson, generally believed to be 
he original of “ Dandie Dinmont,” and his renowned pepper and mustard 
breed.t Village of Chester. Population of parish in 1841, 865; and in 
1851, 845. Par. ch. glb. £40; stip. £234, 9s. 3d.; attend. 200; Sab. schs. 


* Lockhart’s Life of Scott, vol. i. p. 79. 

‘+ Presb. of Jedburgh—Synod of Merse and Teviotdale. Patrons, Crown and Lord 
Douglas. P.T. Hawick. 

{ Lockhart, in his Life of Sir Walter Scott, says, “ Willie Elliot of Millburnholm 
was the great original of Dandie Dinmont. As he seems to have been the first of 
these upland sheep farmers that Scott ever visited, there can be little doubt that he 
sat for some parts of that inimitable portraiture ; and it is certain, that the James 
Davidson who carried the name of Dandie to his grave with him, and whose thorough- 
bred deathbed scene is told in the Notes to Guy Mannering, was first pointed out to 
Scott by Mr. Shortreed himself, several years atter the novel had established the 
man’s celebrity all over the borders — some accidental report about his terriers, and 
their odd names, having alone been turned to account in the original composition of 
the tale”? Ina letter of Sir Walter Scott's, dated “ Abbotsford, 18th April, 1816,” 

he writes, “ I have been at the Spring Circuit, which made me late in receiving your 
letter, and then I was introduced to a man whom I never saw in my life before, 
namely, the proprietor of all the pepper and mustard family, m other words, the 
genuine Dandie Dinmont. Dandie is himself modest, and says, ‘ he b’lives its only 
the dougs that is in the buik, and no himsel’.’ As the surveyor of taxes was going 
his ominous rounds past Hyndlea, which is the abode of Dandie, his whole pack 
rushed out upon the man of execution, and Dandie followed them (conscious that 
their number greatly exceeded his return), exclaiming, ‘ the tae hauf 0? them is but 
whialps, man’ In truth I knew nothing of the man, except his odd humour of having 
only two names for twenty dogs. But there are lines of general resemblance among 
all these hill men which there is no missing; and Jamie Davidson of Hyndlea cer- 
tainly looks Dandie Dinmont remarkably well. He is much flattered with the com- 
pliment, and goes uniformly by the name among his comrades; but has never read the 
book. Ailie used to read it to him, but it set him to sleep.” 
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40.* Unap. tnds. 354, 17s, 3d. In 1849 on p. r. 12; cas. 7. Assess. £1 
Expended, £108, 7s. 6d. Par. schm. salary, maximum; attend. in 183) 


PARISH OF SPROUSTON t—In the extreme N. E. of the county, on S. 
of the Tweed,{ and divided by Carham Burn from Northumberland, 4 
by 2 broad, with a level and fertile surface towards the Tweed (the land abot 
Sprouston and on Redden§ haughs being georgically famed), but to S. beeon 
ing elevated towards Haddenrig,|| and Lempitlaw. There are numerous 
alternations of sandstone, shale, and marly limestone. The amount of o 
careous matter is very variable, but some thin beds seen in the Tweed, : 
Banff Mill, are tolerably pure limestone, and not unlike some beds of 
found in the western district of the county. Limestone has been burn’ 
several places near Nottylees and Hadden, and is still quarried near the la 
It forms a thick irregular bed, dipping at about 30° to the N. E., towards 
trap seen in that quarter, with which it appears closely connected. Its 
caleareous portions are hardened, seem vitrified and much mixed with silie 
matter, which is still more abundant in other parts of the rock, where it forms 
masses and veins of agate, semi-transparent flint, or pure white quartz, 
crystallized in irregular pyramids. The whole bed has the aspect of a hi 
metamorphic formation, and is probably far more intimately connected 
the trap rocks than with the stratified deposits. At Hadden, below Sprous 
and almost on the border, there is a curious bed connected with trap. It is 
of layers of jasper and quartz, the latter often finely crystallized, and like 
similar rock at Robert’s Linn, more silicions than caleareous. Coal somet 
oceurs, but in very small quantity. Area of parish 8207 acres, of which 7 


* Thomson, the author of “ The Seasons,” spent much of his childhood here, his 
father having been translated from Ednam to this parish soon after the poet's 
His father was interred in Southdean churchyard. 

+ Presb. of Kelso—Synod of Merse and Teviotdale. Patron, Duke of Roxburgh 
P. T. Kelso. % 

} “Immediately below Kelso commence the Sprouston fishings. Those in connec 
tion with the salmon casts belonging to John Waldie, Esq. of Hendersyde Parl 4 
embrace the following streams and pools:—Hempside Ford, the Bank, the Gre 
Winter Cast, Mill Stream, Mill Pot, Butterwash, Bushes, Scurry, containing 
well known Prison Rock, Dub, Millend Palls, Eden Waterfoot. Sprouston Dub is 
Jarge extent, and forms generally, in the event of a breeze, the afternoon beat. — 
ing September and October, it is always well stocked with salmon, and indeed a 
season of the year wants fish of this description. It has been conjectured by th 
competent to judge, that in this pool alone there are often congregated at the sa 
time a thousand salmon and grilses. I haye witnessed five or six good fish, not 
taken out here in the course of little more than half an hour, as fast, in fact, as th cf 
could be hooked and played to bank.” —Stoddart’s Angler's Companion, p. 332. 

§ The lands of Redden seem to have passed from the monks to a family o 
name of Kene, in whose possession they are found after the Reformation. In 16 
Richard Kene was served heir to his father, John Kene, in the lands of Redd 
(Itetours). In 10634 Mary Ker, Lady Carnegie, was served heir to her brot 
William master of Roxburgh, in the third part of the lands of Redden, and in 1675 
Robert Earl of Roxburgh was served heir to his father William Har] of Roxbui 
in the lands of Redden (Jtetours). a 

|| In 1540 Haddenrig was the scene of a battle between the Scots and 3000 En 
horsemen, in which the former were victors. - 
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are arable and 123 wood. Assessed property in 1815, £10,710; in 1842-8, 
(£11,560, 19s. 7d. Real rental in 1847, £11,733. Four heritors of £100 
Scots valued rent. Sprouston Barony belongs to the Duke of Roxburghe, and 
Lempitlaw Barony to the Duke of Buccleuch. Two villages —Spronston, which 
inds on the plain near the Tweed, is a station on North British Rail- 
y, and Lempitlaw, which lies 24m. to S. E.* Par. ch. sit. 610: glb. £25; 
(£243, 3s. Sd. ; attend. 300; Sab. schs. 34.t Pop. in 1841, 1439; in 1851, 
1424. In 1849 on p. r. 67; cas.13. Assess. £372, 6s. 23d. Relief of poor on 
r. £313, 3s. 6d.; cas, £11, 17s. 9d.; med. r. £13, 14s. 2d.; exp. £29, 14s. 4d.; 
tot. £368, 9s. 9d. Par. schm. salary £30; attend, in 1837, 86. Two private 
chools at Hadden and Lempitlaw, attend. 110. 


UNITED PARISHES OF STITCHELL AND HUME{—A united parish, the 
ormer in Roxburghshire and latter in Berwickshire, 5} miles long by 34 broad, 


mence being that on which stand the ruins of Home Castle, once an impor- 
nt border fortress and the residence of the ancient family of that name, From 
its elevated situation, it commands an extensive view of the country in all 
directions. The Queen of James II. sojourned here during the siege of Rox- 
burgh Castle in 1460; after the battle of Pinkie it was taken by the English, 
under the Duke of Somerset, in 1547-8; the Scots obtained possession of 
‘it in the following year, but it again fell into the hands of the English 
‘in 1570. In 1651 it was besieged and taken by one of Cromwell’s comman- 
ders, and being summoned to surrender, the governor answered in rhyme— 
Tis 
Nor did he yield until it was no longer tenable. The Eden separates Stitchell 
from Nenthorn, and near the superb mansion of Newton Don (Charles Balfour, 
Esq.), forms a perpendicular cascade of about 40 feet. Some curious varieties 
_ of dark ausitie greenstone occur near Stitchell, with fragments @ clay-slate and 
_greywacke near the Eden. In Hardie’s Mill-place, in W. section of Hume 
parish, is a fine basaltic colonnade, called Lurgie Craigs. Stitchell House is also 
a prominent object of attraction. Area of parish 5493 acres, of which nearly all 
is in tillage. Real rental in 1940, £7910. Four heritors of £100 Scots valued 
rent. ‘Two villages—Stitchell and Hume, the former about 4m. N. from Kelso 
and the latter 3m. further N. Par. ch. glib. £27; stip. £219, 14s. 7d.; attend. 
193; Sab. schs. 34. U.P. ch. attend. from 200 to 300; Sab, schs. 20. Pop. 


“T, Willie Wastle, stand firm in my castle,” &. 


__ * Hadden Stank and Redden Burn figure in border history as places where tho 
_ English and Scotch commissioners met to settle national disputes and boundaries. In 
1410 Sir Robert Ogle, Sir Thomas Grey de Horton, and John Fox, deputies of King 
Henry IV., were appointed to treat, at Hadden Stank, with the commissioners of the 
Duke of Albany.—Lotuli Scotia, vol. ii. p. 194. 

+ The late celebrated Dr. Andrew Thomson of Edinburgh was parish minister 
of Spreuston previous to his translation to Perth, and headed a corps of volunteers 
from this parish, who marched to Kelso on the false alarm of an invasion by the French, 
_ ¢ Presb. of Kelso—Synod of Merse and Teviotdale. Patrons, Crown and Sir H. H. 
-Campbell, Bart. P.T. Kelso. . 

Q 
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purpose of erecting into a new parish quoad omnia the upper and adjoinin 
portions of these two parishes, the chapel at Carlanrig or Carlanrickrig aa 
the parish church, In 1850 the Court of Teinds, in conformity with the 

1707 “anent the plantation of kirks and valuation of teinds,” granted the a 
plication, and erected the parish of Teviothead according to the marches set 
forth in the summons. 


north-west side of the Teviot—a line commencing at a point where the f: 
of Branxholm Braes and Harwood meet on the march between the parishe 
Hawick and Roberton, and running eastwards or south-eastwards along 
eastern march of the said farm of Harwood till it reaches the Vails Burn, 
thence down that burn to its junction with the Teviot. North-eastern : 
eastern boundary on the south-east side of the Teviot—a line running from the 
point where Allan Water flows into the Teviot up the Allan to the point where 
the Dod Burn flows into the Allan, and from that point up the Dod Burn or 
march there between the lands of Priesthaugh on the one hand and the lands 
of Dod, Burn and Whitehillbrae on the other, until the burn enters the lands of 
Dod, belonging to George Pott, Esq.. and from that point along the march 
between the lands of Dod and Priesthaugh on the one hand, and those of White- 
hillbrae, Penchrise, Peelbraehope, and Hawkhass, on the other, until it reach 
the march between the parishes of Cavers and Castletown, including in the: 
district of Teviothead the whole of the said lands of Dod and Priesth 
Other boundaries —the boundaries of those portions of the present parishes of — 
Hawick and Cavers lying to the west or south-west of the line of division above % 
described, as the said boundaries are presently known and exist.’’t ati 
The highest hill is the Wisp (1835 feet), near Mosspaul, containing a large 
mass of felspar porphyry, of yellowish-red colour, and rather earthy texture; ; 
Pikethowe, Caldeleuch, Gritmoor, &c., attaining nearly an equal elevation. 
Pop. of parish in 1851, 550. Inhab. houses, 87; uninhab. ditto, 1; building, 1. 
The stip. was fixed at thirteen chalders ; but in a parliamentary, paper, dat 
20th February, 1852, it is stated —* i application for an augmentatio 
stipend has been made by the minister of this parish, but it has not as yet been 
disposed of.” ! 
PARISH OF WILTON + —On left bank of the Teviot, into which falls’ the 
Borthwick on S., opposite the parishes of Hawick and Cayers, 5 miles long 
by 5 broad, with an irregular surface, the heights being broad based ant 


* Presb, of Jedburgh—Synod of Merse and Teviotdale. Patron, Duke of | 
clench. P.T. Hawick. 

t Summons of Disjunction and Erection, with Map, 1849. a 

} Presb. of Jedburgh—Synod of Merse and Teyiotdale. Patron, Duke of Buc- 
cleuch. P.T. Hawick. 
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gentle in the ascent, the great proportion arable, and the grounds adjacent to 
the river being everywhere beautiful and fertile. Area of parish. 11,300 ae., 
‘of which 8052 are arable and 100 wood. Assessed property in 1815, £5921 ; 
in 1842-3, £9793, 12s. 5d. Real rental in 1847, £9100. Eleven heritors of 
00 Seots valued rent. Three yillages—Wilton, Wilton Dean or Lang- 
*s Dean, and Appletree Hall. The village of Wilton is so contiguous to 
wick, and associated with it in all the manufacturing enterprises of the dis- 
trict, that on these particulars we shall only refer the reader to our account 
of the parish of Hawick. Wilton, which could, some few years back, be only 
looked upon as a suburb of Hawick, is rapidly increasing, and bids fair to rival 
wick in extent and population. Wilton Lodge (the Hon, J. E. Elliot, M.P.) 
‘situated in this parish. Par. ch. sit. 460; glb. £30; stip. £294, 2s. 9d. 
attend. 240; Sab. schs. 140, (No Sab. schs. during winter.) Unap. tnds, £412, 
2s. 6d.; Pop. in 1841, 1867; in 1851, 2557, In 1849 on p. r.81; cas. 40; 
or fat. 3; orph. or des. 3. Assess. £566, 4s. 10d. Relief of poor on r. 
£446, 17s.; cas. £29, 15s. 3d.; med. r. £9, 2s.; exp. £38, 12s. 11d.; total, 
£524, 7s. 2d. Three schools, attend. in 1537, 241. 

‘ 

PARISH OF YETHOLM*—On FE, side of the county, close on the borders 
of Northumberland, and bounded on the other sides by Morebattle and Linton, 
of a triangular figure, 4 miles long by 2 broad, the surface comprising part of 
_ the sequestered hill-locked and lovely vale of the Beaumont, the rising grounds 
‘clothed in luxuriant herbage, and until they commingle with the Cheviots, 
“hearing good crops of wheat, oats, and barley, and exhibiting many a romantic 
and peaceful little glen. Yetholm or Primside Loch is about 1} m. in circum- 
nee, abounding with pike and perch, and the resort of a great variety of 
ater-fowl. The rocks are of the transition series, being a mixture of felspar 
with siliceous matter, in veins or nodules of chalcedony or jasper. Near Yetholm 
is a yellowish porphyry, with much light green hornblende. In the hill behind 
Kirk Yetholm it is a dark brown or black pitchstone, containing veins of red 
siliceous iron ore, and in external aspect closely resembling basalt.t Area of 


*# Presb. of Kelso—Synod of Merse and Teviotdale. Patron, Wauchope of Niddry. 
P. T. Kelso. 
+ “In the hills north of Yetholm, a kind of intermixture of the trap and porphyry 
_ formations seems to have taken place. Some of the rocks there so much resemble the 
former, and others the latter, that some doubt may be entertained to which of them 
this district more properly belongs, We were at one time inclined to consider it as 
trap, which, in consequence of the proximity of the porphyry, had acquired somewhat 
of its aspect, but now think, that on the whole the rocks have more affinity to the 
latter. Some portions are undoubted basalt or greenstone, but others of a dark 
black colour appear different, as those in the hill cast from Frogden, which contain 
6 much lime as to effervesce with acids. Thirlestane Hill consists of a similar dark 
_ green rock, with veins of quartz and nodules of agate, so characteristic of the por- 
 phyry. It however also contains crystals of hornblende or actynolite, with veins and 
nodules of cale-spar; in this again approaching to the trap. These dark coloured 
rocks are more easily fusible than basalt, from which in aspect they differ little, the 
lime perhaps acting as a flux. The hills on the north side of the Beaumont, below 
Yetholm, consist of reddish porphyry, not unlike some varicties of greenstone, and 
~ sometimes appear to contain fragments of lighter coloured porphyry, or nests of red 
felspar, mixed with a greenish mineral, Near Venchen, the rock has a dark reddish- 
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parish, 5700 acres, of which 2810 are arable and grass parks, and 100 wood. 
Assessed property in 1815, £5384; in 1842-3, £6789, 5s. 7d. Real rental 
in 1847, £7160, 8s. 2d. Five heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. Two vills.— 
Town Yetholm, and Kirk Yetholm on the opposite banks of the Beaumont 
connected by a-bridge erected in 1834. A large lamb and wool fair is held 
here in July. Kirk Yetholm has been long famed for its being the habitat 
of gipsies,* who are a mixed race between the ancient Egyptians who = 
in Europe about the beginning of the fifteenth century and vagrants 

European descent. The individual gipsy upon whom the character of “ Meg 
Merrilees” was founded, was well known about the middle of the last century 
by the name of Jean Gordon, of whom some account was given by Sir Walter 
Seott in one of the early numbers of Blackwood’s Magazine.t Though not so 


green basis, with erystals, some light green, others nearly white. In Yetholm Law 
it has Sanh the aspect of a greenstone porphyry, and contains a vein of sulphate of J 
barytes, found both on the top and at the foot of the hill on the east. Near Bank- 
head again it is a mixture of greenish-grey and light-red felspar, and near Ker: 
knowe consists of a brown basis with white crystals. Most of these individually migh 
in other relations, be regarded as trap; but on the whole the characters of the por- 
phyry prevail, and we have consequently united them to that formation. Atthe same 
time it mast be understood to contain rocks which singly more resemble trap, and 
might have been so named. Jn external features, also, the hills differ from those 
south of Yetholm and Morebattle, being flatter, squarer, and more undulating in their 
outlines. They are also circularly disposed, and notin straight lines, and thus form deep 
amphitheatrical valleys, converging to a centre on all sides, inthe bottom of which we 
find cither lakes, almost unknown in the rest of the country, or deep deposits of sand 
and peat. These facts, with the change of direction in the Kail and Beaumont, ren-— 

der it not improbable that these hills form either an intermediate formation, or that 
the trap has here intruded at a later period among the porphyry. The latter appears — 

the more probable theory, as some of the southern chains of hills are continued into 
this district, across the deep hollow connecting the valleys of the Kail and Beau- \. 
mont.”—* Nicol’s Geology of Roxburghshire,’ High, Soc. Tr., 1847. U 


* “On Yeta’s banks the yagrant gypsies place 
Their turf-built cots—a sun-burnt swarthy race ; , 
From Nubian realms their tawny line they bring, 
And their brown chieftain vaunts the name of king. 
With loitering steps from town to town they pass, ‘4 
Their lazy dames rock’d on the pannier’d ass ; 
From pilfer’d roots or nauseous carrion fed, 
By hedgerows green they strew their leafy bed; > 
While scarce the cloak of tawdry red conceals 
The fine tarn’d limbs which ev'ry breeze reveals. a 
Their bright black eyes through silken lashes shine, 
Around their necks their raven tresses twine ; 
But chilling damps and dews of night impair 
Its soft sleek gloss, and tan the bosom bare— — 
Adroit the lines of palmistry to trace, . 
Or read the damsel’s wishes in her face, 
Her hoarded silver store they charm away, 
A pleasing debt, for promised wealth to pay.”’—LEYDEN. 


t “ Notwithstanding the failure of Jean’s issue, for which 
* Weary fa’ the waefu’ wuddie,’ 
a grand-daughter survived her, whom I remember to haye seen; that is, as Dr. 
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guishable as a peculiar race as formerly, they still retain their predatory 
abits, and in rare instances intermarry with those who do not belong to their 
be. Thirlstane’s ancient mansion stood near Cherrytrees (A. Brack Boyd, 
sq.) and was associated in the minds of the vulgar with necromantic arts, an 
ent being designated “ The Warlock’s Room,” a sanctus sanctorum, 
by one of its proprietors, Dr. Scott, a physician of Charles IT., who it is cur- 
ently reported, was there wont to pursue his researches in alehymy, or surveyed 


“ His copperplate, with almanacks 
Engrayed upon’t, and other knacks; 
His noon dial, with Napier’s bones, 
And several constellation stones.” 


. Roman camp may be traced on the top of Yetholm Law, and two British 
on the farms of Vencheon and Halterburn. 

ing Edward J. was at Yetham from the 23d to the 25th of August, 1304, 
on his return to England from his northern expedition.* In 1388 the Scottish 
army, under James earl of Douglas, mustered at Yetholm before marching to 
the battle of Otterburn.t On his march into Scotland in 1523, before the 
destruction of Lynton and Cessford, the Earl of Surrey “ lodged near unto a 
_ fortress called the Lough Toure, whiche in the mornying before sonne risyng 
clerely throwen down and rased, with the devises accustomed.”{ The 
remains of this fortress may still be seen, consisting of a single ruinous tower 
_ built on an island in Yetholm Loch, and connected with the land by a cause- 
way.§ In 1545 “ Haihope, Kirke Yettam, Towne Yettam, and Cherytres, on 
the ryver of Bowbent,” were destroyed by command of the Earl of Hertford. | 
_ Par. ch. glb. £25; stip. £260, 0s. 11d.; attend. 410; Sab, schs. 62. Unap. 
tnds. £122, 9s. l]ld. U. P. ch. attend, 236; Sab.schs.50. U.O. 8. ch. attend. 
200; Sab. schs. 80. Pop. in 1841, 1295; in 1851, 1352, In 1849 on p. r. 98; 
eas. 253; ins. or fat.1; orph.or des. 4. Assess. £560, 3s. 10}d.; other sources, 
£15: total, £575, 3s. 103d. Relief of poor on r. £493, 14s. 3}d.; cas. £5, 
‘19s. 10d.; med. r. £22, 16s. 6d.; exp. £30, 16s. 9d.; total, £553, 7s. 43d. 
‘Par. schm. salary, maximum; attend. in 1537, 133. Two private schools, 
attend. 110; there is also a parish library. 


‘Johnson had a shadowy recollection of Queen Anne as a stately lady in black, 
‘adorned with diamonds, so my memory is haunted by a solemn remembrance of 
a woman of more than female height, dressed in a long red cloak, who commenced 
acquaintance by giving me an-apple, but whom, nevertheless, I looked on with as 
much awe as the future doctor, High Church and Tory as he was doomed to be, 

could look upon the queen. I conceive this woman to have been Madge Gordon, of 
whom an impressive account is given in the same article in which her mother Jean 
is mentioned, but not by the present writer.” — Introduction to Guy Mannering. The 
writer alluded to was the late Mr John Smith, writer, Kelso. 

* Rotuli Scotizx, vol. i. p. 44. 

+ Froissart’s Chronicles, vol. iv. p.3. Edition by Johnes. 

+ Cotton MSS. Calig., b. ii. fol, 147. Apud. Morton, p. 27. 

§ Note to the Monastery, chap. xxiii. || Haynes's State Papers, p. 53. 
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GENERAL DESCRIPTION.* 


Tue county of Selkirk also receives the appellation of Ettrick Forest—_ 
a term descriptive of its ancient condition. The principal part of this 
county, consisting of the territory or as it is called, the straths adjoining 
- to the rivers Ettrick and Yarrow, begins at the summit of that lofty ridge 
of mountains, which from Northumberland penetrates northward into 
Clydesdale. The county of Selkirk forms a part of the eastern declivity ‘ 
of this range of mountains, and descends with the two waters already 
mentioned towards the Tweed, which crosses the northern part of the 
county. Beyond the Tweed, northward, a part of the county including 
Galashiels, stretches upwards, so as to meet the county of Mid-Lothian. 
Upon the whole howeyer the form and boundary of this county are in 
general very irregular. On the W. it is bounded by the county of 
Dumfries ; on the E. by Mid-Lothian and Roxburghshire ; on the 8. by 
the county of Roxburghshire or Teviotdale; and on the N. by Peebles. 

Tt lies betwixt 55° ol and 55° 42’ N. lat., and between 2° 48’ and 3° 20 

W. long. from Greenwich, containmg 169,280 acres, of which hardly a 
tenth part is supposed to be arable. The surface is not much diversified, 

and appears to be one assemblage of hills —as to these the flat or low 
ground bears no great proportion. ‘Towards the source of the waters of 
this county, that is, on its western extremity, the hills are greener and 
are coyered with long coarse grass. Towards their junction with the 
Tweed, they have a greater mixture of heath, and the grass is shorter. 
On the N. side of the Tweed, some of the hills are covered with loose 
stones, but none of them are very rugged or barren of herbage, or in- 
terrupted by mosses. Bordering on Minchmoor, over which was the old 
road from Peebles to Selkirk, their aspect is bleak and barren, and forms: 

a striking contrast with the green hills on the opposite sides of the 
Yarrow and the Tweed. The hills are generally ridge shaped and | 


* The Sheriff Court for the County, and Sheriff Small Debt Court, are held at 
Selkirk every Wednesday during Session. Circuit Sheriff Small Debt Court held 


at Galashiels four times in the year, viz—on Thursday, 19th February, 20th May, 
5th August, and Wednesday, 17th November, 
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rounded on the tops, with acclivities of from 10° to 30°. Several of the 
hills are aboye 2300 feet in height, such as Windlestraw Law, at the 
northern extremity of the county, on the confines of Mid-Lothian ; Black- 
house Heights, Minchmoor, on the borders of Peebleshire; and Ettrick- 
pen, on the south-west boundary. “Though situated in the centre of 
_the southern highlands, all of it lies on a base of from 280 to nearly 800 
_ feet above the sea level, averaging probably a little more than 500, The 
mean altitude of the hed of its streams is thus only about one-half of the 
altitude of the vale of Badenoch on the Spey, or the large dreary plain of 
the moor of Rannoch on the north-west limit of Perthshire.” Its chief 
‘ales are those of the Wttrick and Yarrow, whose characteristic beauties 
‘0 celebrated in song, besides a portion of the vale of the Tweed and 
a, and from these vales there shoot out many cleughs and hopes that 
up a considerable distance between the heights. The river Tweed, 
lready mentioned, together with the Ettrick and Yarrow, flow through 
the county. Tweed enters the district near the ancient seat of Elibank, 
flows through it for nearly 10 miles, along a well cultivated and 
ertile but narrow valley. At the eastern corner of the county it receives 
the Gala, which forms the boundary of Selkirkshire for 5 miles, Yarrow 
water rises near the western extremity of the county, and flowing through 
‘the Loch of the Lowes and St. Mary’s Loch, augmented by many smaller 
waters and burns, joins the Ettrick about a mile above Selkirk. 
Of minerals none of the more useful haye yet been found in this 
pastoral county; coal, lime, and sandstone being equally wanting. It is 
fortunate, however, that there is a great deal of marl, which serves as 
excellent manure for the arable land in its vicinity. 
a ‘The soil of the haughs or low ground along the sides of the water, is 
in many places a light but not unfertile loam, composed of the particles of 
earth, washed down from the hills and high grounds in time of floods, and 
lying upon a subsoil of gravel or sand. Farther up or nearer the source of 
the waters, it becomes still lighter and more intermixed with gravel; and 
owing to the nature of the climate (which, with the descent of the waters, 
also varies), is less productive, and better adapted for pasture than tillage. 
_ There are numerous picturesque and romantic scenes amid the “ bushy 
dells,” embellished by wild flowers that lie seattered among the heights ; 
and along the banks of the streams are some rich tracts, sheltered by 
ywoodlands and tasteful plantations, which cover nearly 3000 acres. Sel- 
kirkshire has fully participated in the wonderful improvements that have 
‘been made during the last half century in most parts of Scotland. Its 
agriculture, breeds of cattle and sheep, roads, buildings, food, and clothes 
of the inhabitants, &e., have all been signally improved. The change is 
set in a very striking point of view, in the following remarks on the parish 
of Yarrow, which may be equally applied to the whole county—“ Since 


e 
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the date of the last Statistical Account, the Cheviot have superseded the 
blackfaced sheep, and with the breed, the management has been materially 
altered. There is no ewe milking as formerly, and no hog hirsel kept; 
but the different parts of the stock roam promiscuously and at large. In- 
very severe snow storms, the flocks on the higher grounds used to be 
removed to the low country of Annandale in quest of food; but now a 
store of hay is cut from the bogs, and forms ample winter provision for 
the sheep during any storm; while sfells, or enclosures for sheep, at the 
same time are more numerous and accessible. Within the last forty years, — 
too, the country has been thoroughly drained. Equally great have been 
the improvements in the agriculture of the parish. The system of having — 
out-field and in-field was long practised—the milk ewes and cattle being — 
folded at night, and the ground thus manured for cultivation. Cropping, — 
too, went on till the particular spot was exhausted. But now a better 
system prevails—the arable and meadow land being enclosed and sub- 
divided, the two-horse plough used, turnip husbandry introduced, a regu- 
lar rotation of cropping followed, and wheat, so long deemed unsuitable 
to our soil and climate, frequently raised with success. The new houses 
of the tenants have, for the most part, been built in better style and situa- 
tions than the old, which were small thatched cottages, placed generally 
on some sloping bank, or up some secluded burn, where security was’ 
sought in marauding times. The roads have also been greatly improved, 7 
and are far more frequented. Besides, all classes are better fed and 

clothed. ‘The dress is no longer of home produce or manufacture. What 

used to be the luxuries have become the necessaries of life; so that, - 
instead of a single carrier on foot as formerly, a number of carts supply 

the Yarrow Vale with wheaten bread. A solitary newspaper formerly 

made its passage up the water by slow stages, and through many hands, 
contrasting forcibly with the regular and rapid circulation of periodicals 

at present. Withal, there has been a striking change in the habits of the 

peasantry. Local attachments have given way to general knowledge. 

The legends of superstition are in a great measure forgotten and its rites 
forsaken. There is no longer ‘heard a lilting at the ewes milking, or 
‘tales at the farmer’s ingle.’ The minstrel’s strains, however, had lingered _ 
long after the deeds which they commemorated were over. In this pas= 
toral district it was that Sir Walter Scott found many of the old ballads 
which had been handed down for ages as a patrimony from sire to son; 
but on the publication of his Minstrelsy, the spell that bound them was 
broken; and these relics of border song, thus laid bare to the light of 
day, have, like the friendly and familiar spirits of border superstition, on 
being noticed with peculiar kindness, entirely disappeared, and that too 
in consequence of the very effort made to preserve them. In this district 
too, there existed almost a feudal relation between master and servant, 
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there being instances in which the domestic has grown up and grown 
grey beneath the same roof; but now the half-yearly term is too often 
one of change, and the stipulated service performed with mechanical 
unconcern,”* 

Two-thirds of the county belong to the Duke of Buccleuch. The 
valued rent in 1674 was £80,307 Scots. Assessed property in 1815, 
£43,584 ; in 1842-3, £49,188. Rent per acre in 1810-11, 4s. 83d.; in 
‘1842-3, 4s. 7d. Rental in 1810-11, £39,776; and in 1842-8, £38,714. 
Average of fiar prices from 1844 to 1850, both inclusive—wheat, 47s. ; 
pease, 33s. 8,5,d.; barley, 26s. 114d.; oats, common, 20s. 84d.; ditto, 
potatoes, 21s. 9$d.; oatmeal, 16s. 64d. 

_ The woollen manufacture is carried on with spirit and success at Gala- 
shiels and at Selkirk. 

“Selkirkshire, as a district wholly upland, suffered till a late date nearly 
as great inconveniences from the want of roads as if it had been a portion 
of the northern or western highlands. The first turnpike was a line of 
12 miles through Selkirk, stretching from Hawick by way of Crosslee 
towards Edinburgh, and it was constructed by Act of Parliament in 1764. 
The present turnpikes are 1] miles of the Edinburgh and Carlisle road 
through Galashiels to Selkirk; 9 miles from Crosslee by Yair Bridge to 
Selkirk; 9 miles from Holilee, in the direction of Peebles to Galashiels ; 
and 24 miles from the boundary with Traquair in Peebleshire, up the parish 
Ettrick. Other roads trayerse the vales of the Yarrow, the Tweed, 
the Tima, the Ale, the Cadon, and Rankle, Tushielaw and Altrive burns. 
The only weekly market is at Selkirk; and the only fairs are at that 
town and at Galashiels.” 

The population in 180] was 5388; in 1821, 6637; in 1841, 7990; 
and in 1851, 9797—males, 4833; females, 4964. Inhabited houses, 
1333; uninhabited ditto, 23; building, 10. 

In 1849 on p. r. 214; cas. 1074; ins. or fat. 10; orph. or des. 12. 
Total money received from assessment and other sources, £1696, 2s. 64d. 
Expended £1598, 4s. 35d. 

From the tables of criminal offenders for 1849, reported by Her 
Majesty’s Advocate for Scotland, there were seventeen, of whom twelve 
were tried before the Sheriff. Of these two could neither read nor write, 
and eight could only read or read and write imperfectly. 

Selkirkshire includes only three entire parishes, Yarrow; Kirkhope ; 
and Ettrick; the parishes of Selkirk and Galashiels being partly in 
Roxburghshire. These may be said to form the county, although small 
parts of the parishes of Ashkirk, Innerleithen, Peebles, Roberton, and 


-} The assessment for prisons is £104 Sterling; for salaries of police officers £100 


| _ * Stat. Ac., “ Selkirkshire,” p. 57. t+ Ful. Gaz., p. G54, 
| Sterling; and for rogue money 10s, Sterling for each £100 Scots valued rent. 
_ 
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Stow, are also included in it. In 1837, in fourteen schools, there was 
an attendance of 812. 
The only towns are the royal burgh of Selkirk, and town of Galashic 
whichis partlyin Roxburghshire. There are several small villages or hamle 


Castle, Lord Napier ; Torwoodlee ; Galahouse ; Holilee; Sunderland Hal 
Yair House; Haining; Broadmeadows ; Philiphaugh ; and Hangingshaw 
House. 
Unlike Roxburghshire, this county contains few or no remains of ancie 
ecclesiastical establishments, though it possesses a number of ruined ke 
the seats of feudal strength, and among other objects worthy of 
inspection of the antiquary, exhibits a large portion of the celebrat 
Catrail. Here too the tourist can survey the birthplace of “ The Fley 
of Yarrow,” and the mingled sweetness and sequestered landscapes + ¥ 
Altrive, with which the name of the Ettrick Shepherd is inseparably 
linked, and the features of those hills and Jakes of which Wordsworth said= 7 
“Through her depths St. Mary’s lake ry 
Is visibly- delighted ; 

For not a feature of those hills 

Is in the mirror slighted.” 
The county returns a representative to Parliament. Constituency i iv 

1851-2, 438. ipa! 
See Doyle's Survey of Selkirkshire, and Quarterly Journal of “—_ 

ture, No. 18. , 

SA 


PARISH OF ETTRICK *—In S. W. of the county, forming nearly a or 
with considerable curvatures, 11 miles long by 10 broad, with a mountain 
surface covered with rich verdure, diverstiind with occasional spots of heath, it . 
beautifully rounded and ornamented, and replete with traditionary story and 
romantic incidents. Anciently, in common with part of the adjacent districts, — 
Ettrick was covered with wood, and though that is now gone, and with the 
exception of a few straggling thorns and some solitary birches, no vestige of 
this primeval forest is now to be scen, the title of “ The Forest” remains 
in popular language and song, as applicable to this part of the outa 

“The scenes are desert now, and bare, 
Where fiourish’d once a forest fair ; . 
Up pathless Kttrick, and on Yarrow, 
Where erst the outlaw drew his arrow.’—Scorr. 


On the W. and S. boundaries rise the hills of Ettrick Pen (2200 feet) Wardlaw — 
or Weirdlaw Hill (1986 feet) and Old Ettrick Hill (1860 feet). The Bttrick 


* Presb. of Selkirk—Synod of Merse and Teviotdale. Patron, Lord Napie: 
P. T. Selkirk. 
+ While in its woody state it was chiefly Crown property, and was a favourite 


hunting ground of the Scottish kings. om Mary was the last sovereign who 
visited the district for the sake of the chase o 


] 
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rises in 8. W. angle of the county, from among some rushes, between Loch Fell 


and Capell Fell; and after receiving numerous little mountain torrents, and the 
Tima and Rankle Burn,* and intersecting par., falls into the Tweed below the 
town of Selkirk. The Loch of the Lowes lies at the N. boundary of par., 
separated by a narrow strip of land from St. Mary’s Loch, which stretches away 
into the par. of Yarrow. The Loch of the Lowes is less than 1 mile in length 
and is fed by five mountain rills, particularly by the incipient stream of the 
Yarrow. At the head of the Loch of the Lowes, on the east, is Kirkenhope, 
and on the west Chapelhope, the scene of the tale of “The Brownie of Bods- 
beck.” The road, winding for several miles through the hills, reaches a small 
house called Birkhill, which stands on the highest part of the road, between 


* The vale of Rankle Burn recedes back into the dense mass of hills, and on the 
banks of the stream are some ruins bearing the name of Buccleuch; but whether 
this was the original seat of the noble family of that name, is uncertain. There is 
now no trace of a baronial mansion throughout the whole of the extensive wild, to 
give countenance to such a tradition; but there are the remains of a church and 
burial ground—for Buccleuch was of old a distinct parish — and what is more, of a 
kiln and mill, besides traces of a large dam, which conveyed water to the latter. 
Upon the opposite brae, which rises from the left bank of the Ettrick, opposite to the 
debouchure of the Rankle Burn, is Tushielaw, the strength of the celebrated Adam 
Scott, whose power and depredations were so great, that he obtained the appellation 
of “ King of the Border.” He was barbarously hanged over his own gate by James V., 
and was suspended upon an ash tree which still exists among the ruins, from 
which he himself had previously hanged many an unfortunate wight. About 2 miles 
above Tushielaw is Thirlestane, a modern mansion, near the ruin of the ancient 
house, and the seat of Lord Napier, the lineal representative of the old family of the 
Scotts of Thirlestane, and who has succeeded to the revered title of Napier by a 
maternal right. Sir John Scott of Thirlestane, his paternal ancestor, was the only 
chief willing to follow James V. in his invasion of England, when the rest of the 
Scottish nobles encamped at Fala obstinately refused to take part in the expedition. 
In memory of his fidelity, James granted to his family a charter of arms, entitling 
them to bear a border of jlewrs-de-luce similar to the tressure in the royal arms, with 
a bundle of spears for the crest, motto, “ Ready, aye ready.” —(See Lay of the Last 
Minstrel, canto iv.) Thirlestane is surrounded with extensive plantations; and its 
late noble and benevolent owner employed for many years his whole time and talents 
in carrying on, at great expense, important improvements in this district. About a 
mile farther up the glen stands Ettrick Kirk, with its little hamlet. The hills are here 
lofty and dark, resembling those of the highlands, and forming some of the most 
impressive natural scenes in Selkirkshire. The church rears its lonely form in the 
midst of the awful solitude, surrounded by a burying-ground and afew trees. A 
house near the sacred edifice is pointed out as the birthplace of the Ettrick Shepherd — 


“ Here first 1 saw the rising morn, 
Here first my infant mind unfurled ; 
To judge this spot where I was born, 
The very centre of the world.” 


On the opposite side of the water is the site of a strength, called Ettrick House, 
around which there was a village, which was inhumanly rooted out about the year 
1700. In the churchyard of Ettrick a handsome monument has been erected since the 
commencement of this century, over the grave of the Rev. Thomas Boston, well known 
for his piety and religious publications, who died pastor of this parish in the year 
1732. On the opposite side of the river, at halfa mile’s distance, are vestiges of the 
Tower of Gamescleuch, built by one of Lord N apier’s ancestors. 
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Yarrow and Moffatdale, and is distant about 23 miles from Selkirk and 11 from 
Moffat. ‘This locality was the scene of many skirmishes between Clayerhouse 
and the Presbyterians in the time of Charles II. A huge gully in the hill, ¢ 
the right hand side of the road, and a little below Birkhill, contains a waterfa 
called Dobb’s Linn, and a cave where the Covenanters were wont to con 
themselves; and the hill above this place is still called the Watch Hill, fi 
the circumstance of their posting thereon a sentinel to give notice of the ap- 
proach of the foe. Area of parish 43,968 acres, of which about 270 are arable 
and 320 wood. Assessed property in 1815, £7148; in 1842-3, £7844, 6s. 
Eleven heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. Nearest market town, Moffat, 
miles distant; and Selkirk and Hawick, about 16 miles. ‘The roads and bridges — 
are however kept in a good state of repair, Par. ch. glb. £28; stip. £253, 
10s. 8d.; attend. 150. Unap, tnds, £506, 2s. 9d. Pop. in 1541, 525; in 1 
477. In 1849 on p.r. 17; cas. 33; ins. or fat. 3. Assess. £154, 10s, 

pended, £158, 2s. 1d. Par. schm. salary, maximum ; attend. in 1837, 53. 


PARISH OF GALASHIELS*—Lying partly in Selkirkshire and partly in 
Roxburghshire, bisected by the river Tweed, and describing a triangular figu 
its greatest length being 84m. by an ayerage breadth of 23, with a very hill 
and uneyen surface, and may even be called mountainous; the hills —of whi 
Meigle (1480 feet above the level of the ‘'weed), which overlooks the town, is 
highest — expanding, however, on wide bases, and being to a considerable sit 
arable, and wreathed with plantation and yerdure. The yales of the classical 
streams of Tweed and Gala are richly wooded, and display a gorgeous land- 
scape, which, with its sylvan and variegated slopes, is altogether fascinatin; A 
There are two lakes in parish, one of which, Cauldshiels, is arrmmeniol on one 
side with the plantations of Abbotsford. The rocks are principally dae 
greywacke, and ironstone. Area of parish about 9850 acres, of which about 
3300 are arable and 650 wood. Assessed property in 1815, £5873; in 1842-3, 
£7434. Five heritors of £100 Scots valued rent, The town of Galashiels,t 


* Presb. of Selkirk—Synod of Merse and Teviotdale, Patron, Scott of Gala’s 
Trustees. P.'T. Galashiels. 

¢ “ The new property which Scott was so eager to acquire, was that hilly tract 
stretching from the old Roman road near Turn-again towards the Cauldshiels Loch— 
a then desolate and naked mountain-mere, which he likens, in a letter of this summer 
(to Lady Louisa Stewart), to the Lake of the Genie and the Fisherman, in the Ara- 
bian tale. To obtain this lake at one extremity of his estate, as a contrast to the — 
Tweed at the other, was a prospect for which hardly any sacrifice would have ap- 
peared too much; and he contrived to gratify his wishes in the course of that July 
to whic h he had spoken of himself in May as looking forward ‘ with the deepest 
anxiety. ”’—Lockhart’e Life of Scott, vol. iii. p. 63. 

+ The armorial bearings of Galashiels are a fox and plumb tree. Their aerivatinn 
is thus accounted for. During an invasion of Edward IIL, a party of English, who 
had been repulsed in an attempt to raise the siege of Edinburgh Castle, came and 
took up their quarters in Galashiels. It was in autumn, and the soldiers soon began 
to straggle about in search of the plumbs which then grew wild in the neighbourhood. 
Meanwhile a party of the Scots having come up and learned what their enemies were — 
about, resolved to attack them, saying that they would prove sourer plumbs to the 
English than any they had yet gathered, drove them headlong to a spot on the 
Tweed, still called “ the Englishmen’s Syke,” nearly opposite Abbotsford, and there 
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95 feet above sea level and a station on the North British Railway —whose 
‘ ouths are celebrated in song as the “ Braw, braw lads o’ Gala Water,” and 
olled as matchless, even by those of “ Ettrick shaws and Yarrow braes,” in 
of Burns’s beautiful lyrices—stands on the banks of the Gala,* about one 
above its confluence with the Tweed. About sixty years ago, Galashiels 
only a small village, occupying part of the higher ground near the church, 
extending within the park, where the rnins of the old court-house still 
ain, towards the baronial mansion of Gala, .A few weavers contented them- 
yes with exercising their individual industry; but by degrees union and en- 
prise enlarged the demand, and devised new means of meeting it. Mills were 
built—at first on a small seale, but by increasing prosperity were enlarged and 
multiplied, and a populous town (in 1851, pop. 5918) soon covered the green 

elds beside the Gala. Originally the only species of manufacture was a coarse 
en cloth, called “ Galashiels grey” —the wool employed being the produce 
“the surrounding hills; but now the goods manufactured chiefly consist of 
y articles, such as tartans, tweeds, and shawls of the finest texture and most 
brilliant colours, while the wool is principally imported from Australia, Van 
Diemen’s Land, and Germany. Within the last few years the town and its 
manufactures have increased with even greater rapidity than at any former 
od. The mills have grown to four times their original size; large new 
mises have been erected ; the water force of the Gala has been exhausted, 
and though the distance from coal is great, recourse has been had to the aid of 
£ steam ; whilst some of the inhabitants have sought larger scope for their exer- 
tions at Selkirk and Innerleithen. In 1853, according to the statement in the 
New Statistical Account, the annual consumption of wool amounted to 21,500 
‘ones, at 24 lbs. imperial to the stone, of which 21,000 were home grown and 
100 were foreign. But since that period, not only has the aggregate consumption 
greatly augmented, but in consequence chiefly of the success of the before- 
tioned branches of trade, the proportion between foreign and home wool is 
so changed in favour of the foreign, that probably the whole consumpt of home 
"grown wool does not exceed five per cent. of the entire quantity. In proof of 


hewed them down with the sword almost to aman. The people of the village, in 
‘self gratulation of an exploit which had been a sourer fruit to the invaders than any 
they went in search of, called themselves “the Sour Plumbs o’ Galashiels,” and 
transferred the soubriquet to their successors; and they are celebrated under that 
‘title in an old Scottish song, the air of which is well known to Scottish antiquaries 
for its great age. ‘ 
_* The Gala sweeps past the town with a rapidity of current and an amount of 
descent which render its power of yast worth in driving the machinery of the fac- 
tories. “In the autumn of 1829 this place had its share in the terrors of the floods so 
_ destructive at the same period in Morayshire. A large new factory was in peril; and 
multitude of hands were ineffectually employed in collecting and piling up stones 
barrier against the inroads of the water. But at last an expedient was suggested) 
which was then, as it has since frequently been, successful, viz., that of cutting down 
trees, making them fast by the trunk with long ropes and stakes, and tumbling them 
ith all their branches into the flood. The sight was grand; the scheme was novel ; 
mdred people might be employed in hauling along full grown trees through the 
ore quiescent waters to the main stream, being themselves half immersed in the 
ement with which they were contending. The effect was immediate, and the pro- 
gress of destruction was arrested—See Stat. Ac., “ Selkirkshire,” p. 13. 
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the vast extension of the manufactures of Galashiels it may be mentioned, he 
in 1791, when the ae woollen mill was Lee here, there was only one set 


sets; in 1525, fourteen sete in in 1828, fifteen ae in 1837, contd se 
in 1840, twenty-five sets; in 1843, twenty-eight sets; in 1846, thirty sets; 
1847, thirty-six sets; and at present, thirty-nine sets. Besides, there is 
only an increase in the number of sets of engines, but by widening and other 
improvements in machinery, and from the different description of wools nov 
used, each set produces above 100 per cent. more than it did twent 
thirty years ago. Exelusive of the local machinery, the manufacturers have 
yarns spun in England, which are here manufactured into goods, fully e 
to what may be produced from twelve sets of engines. The annual valu 
goods at present manufactured in the town, is estimated from £250,000 
£275,000. Galashiels has also a brewery and establishments for the tan 
of leather and dressing of skins, a bone mill driven by steam, a gas wor! 
and a small trade in hosiery. The houses are all built of blue whins 
and slated; and though commerce does not appear to have advanced 
equal rapid strides as manufactures, the streets, dotted round with detach 
buildings, and winged with drying and bleaching grounds, partake of a clad 
ing aspect, “ as if reciprocating smiles with the charming scenery amid w: 
it is embosomed.” Tt is not generally known that this was the first place in 
old world where any’specimen of the American invention, called the wire bridge, 
was erected, Mr. Richard Lees, manufacturer, assisted by a blacksmith, con- 
structed one over the Gala so far back as the year 1813; being only guided by 
a description of the mechanism in an American journal. Tt was destroyed by a 
flood in Autumn 1838. Galashiels is a burgh of barony under Captain Scott 
of Gala, and has adopted the provisions of the Police Act, 13 and 14 Vict, ¢. 33. 
There are branches of the National, Edinburgh and Glasgow, and City of Glas- 
gow banks; a savings bank; friendly societies; two libraries; a mechani 
institute ; a weekly newspaper, called the “ Border Advertiser ;” and a total ab 
nence society, with in 1852, 700 adult and 350 juvenile members. The chief — 
mansions are Gala House (Captain Scott), in the midst of an embrasure of woods 

1} miles long and nearly 1 deep, which overhang the town; and Faldonside 
(Nicol Milne, Esq.), on the right bank of the Tweed a little above Abbotsford, 
the last of which, with its flourishing plantations, casts a consecrating radiance — 
and enchantment o’er the landscape of the parish, and its neighbourhood — — 
of 


“Well might we deem that wizard wand 
Had set us down in fairy land.” 


Par. ch.t sit. 950; glb. £28; stip. £270, 10s. 6d. Unap. tnds. £273, 1s. 2d. 
Two U. P.chs. U.P. ch. (East) attend. above 400; Sab. schs. 80. Cong. ch. 
attend. on 3th March, 1851—forenoon 70; afternoon 35; Sab. schs. 41 
Two Bap. chs. Bap. ch. (1st cong.) attend. 60. There are also twa Free chs. 


* As an evidence of the rapid advances of trade, whilst in 1836 only 637,000 enl 
feet of gas were manufactured, in 1847 the number of feet was 3,500,000. = J 

+ In 1849 or 1850, the ancient “ jougs” attached to the old church of Galashiels 
were presented by Adam Paterson, Esq. ., of Buckholmside, to the Society of Anti- 
quaries of Scotland, ‘in whose museum in Edinburgh they may be seen by the onrious. 
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1841, 2140; in 185], 3372. In 1849 on p. rv. 43; cas. 193; orph. or des. 3. 
ss. £424, Gs. 11d. Relief of poor on r. £232, 4s. 7d.; cas. £5, 18s. 6d. ; 
r. £16, 3s. 6d.; exp. £45, 3s. 8d.; total, £299, 10s. 3d. Par. schm.* 
ary £30; attend. in 1837,125. Five other schs., at two of which attend. 190, 


PARISH OF KIRKHOPE t—A Summons of Disjunction and Erection at the 
instance of His Grace the Duke of Buccleuch against the heritors of the par. 
Yarrow was heard before the Teind Court in June, 1851, praying for the 
lisjunction and erection of certain parts of the parish of Yarrow, within the 

bytery and county of Selkirk, into a new parish, to be called the parish of 
khope, haying the chapel at Ettrick Bridge for its parish church. The total 
nount of the yalued rent of the parish was stated at £31,377, 9s. 8d., of which 

yaluation corresponding to the lands belonging to the Duke of Buccleuch 
ounted to upwards of £19,000. The parish of Yarrow was one of the most 
tensive in the S. of Scotland. The shape of the parish was stated to be very 
alar, and the Yarrow and Ettrick, two rapid mountain rivers that were 
times difficult to cross, intersected the parish, the former to nearly its entire 
gth, and the latter for a considerable portion of it. ‘The population of the 
fish, according to the census of 1841, was 1264, many of whom were difficult 
cess by the clergymen, both from the distance of their residence and the 
of roads and bridges. The necessity for thé subdivision of the parish had 
felt for centuries, and though different measures had been adopted to 
dy the evil, the want of efficient pastoral superintendence had been long 
admitted. Among other steps to remedy this evil, the Duke of Buccleuch in 
1839 built, at an expense of about £800, a chapel at Ettrick Bridge, which is 
uated on the southern division of the parish, and at a considerable distance 
m the parish church, from which it was separated by a high ridge of hills. 
ides being” easily accessible, it adjoined a small village where the popula- 
tion was more numerous than at any other part of the parish. Ilis Grace 
__ also appointed a probationer of the Church of Scotland to officiate regularly in 
the chapel, with a salary of £60; and in 1851 the average attendance of wor- 
shippers each Sunday was 240, and the number of communicants 180. In the 
immediate vicinity of the chapel there was a parochial side school, with an 
average attendance of about 60. The summons then stated the anxiety of 
-many of the inhabitants of the district to have it disjoined from the parish of 
Yarrow, and erected into a separate parish; and to effect this desirable object, 
the Duke of Buccleuch expressed his willingness to make over the chapel at 
Bitrick Bridge to be the church of the new parish, to erect a suitable manse for 
the minister, and to bear the whole expense of the judicial proceedings. The 
“new parish, according to the boundaries given, would contain a population of 
about 600; it would extend to 9 miles in length up the river Ettrick, and 


_ * A tradition preyails in the district, that Galashiels was once a hunting station of 
the king, where, with his nobles, he took “his pastime in the forest.” The lodge or 
tower in which he resided was pulled down only about the year 1820, in order to 
make room for some additions to the parish school. It was called * The Peel.” Tt 
was built of very large stones, some of them about six feet long, and extending 
through the whole thickness of the wall. ; 

+ Presb. of Selkirk—Syn. of Lothian and Tweedale. Patron, Crown. P.T. Selkirk. 
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to an average breadth of 6, containing an area of about 50 square miles 
while the remaining portion of the parish of Yarrow would contain a popula~ 
tion of about 670, extending in length to about 19 miles, and in breadth 
from 6 to 8; the church at Ettrick being situated upon the lands of 
hope. The summons went on to state, that the free teinds in the parish of 
Yarrow amounted to the sum of £979, 11s. 2d., and were chiefly payable 
the lands of the Duke of Buecleuch; and they were ample enough to [ 
adequate stipends both to the minister of the proposed new parish and to th 
minister of Yarrow. The proposed measures having been brought under the 
notice of the Commissioners of Woods and Forests, and of the Deans of the 
Chapel Royal, no opposition was made to the institution of the necessary pro- 
ceedings in effecting the disjunction and erection proposed. The conclusions 
of the summons were, that the parts of the parish of Yarrow described should 
be erected into a new parish, to be called the parish of Kirkhope; that the 
chureh or chapel at Ettrick Bridge should be the parish church of Kirkhope, 
with a churchyard, manse, garden, offices, glebe, and grass ground; and that 
the minister to be settled in the parish should have a yearly stipend of £200, 
with the usual allowance for communion elements. Decree was given in the 
case by the Teind Court at once, they merely reserving the question of stipend. 

The following are the boundaries of the parish of Kirkhope as narrated in 
the sammons—* That the line of the proposed division of the existing parish of 
Yarrow is as follows— Starting from that point of the boundary between the 
parishes of Yarrow and Ettrick, situated between Cadgercraig and Gilmanslaw, 
and along or nearly along the summit or waterfall of the Scaur Hills, Sundhope — 
Hill, and Kershope Hill, to the march between the parishes of Yarrow and 
Selkirk, situated betwixt Kershope-swire and Blackandrew, opposite Graygap- 
head: That such line of division would form the march or boundary between 
the following farms, which would be situated in the proposed new parish— 
namely, Wester Fauldshope, Kirkhope, Newhouse, Singlie, Gilmanscleuch, and 
Newburgh, which are all situated on the south side of the said line, and the 
farms of Easter Kershope, Wester Kershope, Ladhope, Sundhope, and Eldin- 
hope on the other or northern side of the said line of division: That the said 
line of division would also form the boundary of the proposed new parish on 
the north: That the boundaries of those portions of the existing parish of 
Yarrow lying on the south of the said line of division, as the said boundaries 
are at present known and exist, would form the other boundaries of the pro-— 
posed new parish on the south, east, and west sides.” 

The stipend was fixed at “such a quantity of victual, half meal, half barley, 
as would be equal to 16 chalders,” with £8, 6s. 8d. for communion elements. 


PARISH OF SELKIRK*—Situated chiefly in this county but partly in Rox- 
burghshire, and consisting in a great measure of the lower part of the Vale of — 
the Ettrick, which cuts it into two not yery unequal parts, the greatest length — 
of the main body being 7} miles by a breadth of 63, with a hilly, and between — 
the Ettrick and Tweed, a heath-clad surface—the Three Brethren and Peatlaw 


* Presb. of Selkirk — Synod of Merse and Teviotdale._ Patron, Duke of Roxburghe. _ 
P. T. Selkirk. 
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mountains rising 1978 and 1964 feet above the level of the sea, or 1615 and 
1604 fect above the level of the Ettrick at Selkirk. The Yarrow and Tweed 
bound the parish, exhibiting alternate contrasts of the boldness of natural 
-seenery, and the great softness of the verdant slope, with the rich variety and 
fine tinting of exuberant coppice wood and forest trees. The rocks consist 
almost entirely of the usual greywacke and slates. Some interesting sections 
of bent strata may be seen in the quarries near the town of Selkirk. Area of 
parish 10 square miles, of which about 3500 acres are cultivated and 1200 under 
wood. Rental about £8000. Sixteen heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. 

_ The town of Selkirk, 365 feet above sea level, is pleasantly situated upon a 
rising ground, looking to N. down upon the Ettrick, and having in view the river 
Tweed flowing through beautiful plantations, It is a neat town, with the beautiful 
woods surrounding the Haining*—the seat of the late Robert Pringle, Esq. 
of Clifton, now belonging to his sister, Mrs. Douglas — form an excellent back- 
ground to it. It consists chiefly of one main street, which at the market place 
expands into a triangular open space, with a conspicuous public well in centre, 
on which appear the town arms. In the market place there is a beautiful 
monument of freestone, with a statue, erected to the memory of Sir Walter 
Scott, who was sheriff of the county from 1800 to 1832. And a monument has 
been designed to Mungo Park the African traveller, born at Foulshiels in this 
. Besides a great number of excellent private houses, a new town house 
has been built, containing apartments for the burgh and sheriff courts, and 
public meetings, &c.; it is adorned with a handsome spire 110 feet high, A 
“new prison has been erected on the north side of the town. The principal trade 
for many centuries was the manufacture of thin or single-soled shoes, and not 
long ago one whole street was filled with those following the trade; a goodly 
number of whom still dwell in the back streets ; and hence the popular rhyme— 


* Sutors ane, sutors twa, 
Sutors in the Back Raw.” t 


* Andrew Pringle, Lord Alemoor, a Lord of Session during the last century, and 
a distinguished scholar, was a native of the parish, and proprietor of the lands of 
Haining. 

+ ‘No be made a sutor of Selkirk is the ordinary phrase for being created a burgess; 
and a birse or hog’s bristle, is always attached to the seal of the ticket. The candi- 
date for burghal honours, at the festivity which always attends these ceremonies, is 
compelled to lick or pass through his mouth a small bunch of bristles, such as are 
used by shoemakers, which has previously been licked or mouthed by all the free- 
 menat the board. This is called licking the birse, and is said to imply allegiance or 

respect to the craft who rule the roast in Selkirk. Sir Walter Scott, who supplied 

of this information, on being made a sutor, used the precaution of rimsing the 

Deslabbered birse in his wine, but was compelled, nolens volens, to atone for that act 

of disrespect, by drinking off the polluted liquor. Nor was the custom ever dis- 

pensed with in any case on record, except that of Prince Leopold, now King of 

Belgium, who visited Selkirk in 1819. = 

Selkirk has been celebrated for the devoted bravery of its citizens at the battle of 

Flodden. The citizens, led by their town-clerk, W illiam Brydone, displayed the 

most heroic valour on that memorable field. The standard taken by them on 
that occasion is still in possession of the corporation of weavers, and is annually car- 


ried by them when riding their marches, Brydone’s sword is still in ene 
R 


; 


Se lOc rCUC 
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Of late the manufactures of tweeds, blankets, and hosiery of Galashiels 
have found their way to Selkirk. Large mills have been erected on the 
Ettrick; the old decaying burgh seems to have revived its youth, having 
a population in 1851, of 3314; and new buildings are seen rising in am 
around a town, which was long thought to have been in a hopeless state 
of decay. 

The following return has been made to us for the purposes of this work — 


Ist, Value of property employed in manufactures, £50,000. 

2d, Annual amount of wages, £12,000. 

3d, Annual consumption of wool, »500,00) lbs., chiefly colonial. 
4th, Number and nature of artistes aad 'ye eods, tartans, shawls. 
th, Number of operatives, 500. 
6th, Number of looms, &«.—50 power, and 140 hand, looms. 


There is a sayings bank; a branch of the British Linen Bank ; three libraries ; 
an agricultural and a horticultural society ; a total abstinence society, with’ in 
1852, 68 adults and 314 juvenile members; a weekly inarket, and several 
annual fairs. ‘‘ The burgh,” say the municipal commissioners, “ is said to be , 
of ancient foundation, but the oldest charter preserved, is one granted by King 
James V., dated 4th March, 1535. It proceeds on a narrative, that the charters 
of ancient foundation of the burgh, and liberties thereof, granted to the bur- 
gesses and community by his Majesty’s progenitors, had perished, whence 
merchandizing among the burgesses had ceased, to their great detriment and 
the prejudice of the liberties of the burgh, and the loss of his Majesty in regard 
to the customs and firms due out of the burgh. The charter proceeds to grant 
of new,-and to confirm for ever to the burgesses and community—‘ Nostrum 
burgum de Selkirk, in liberum burgum ut prius in perpetuum, cum omnibuset 
singulis terris, communiis et possessionibus, quibuscunque ad eundem spectan. 
cum potestate ipsis, ballivos et alios officiarios necessarios, prout retroactis ; 
fecerunt, temporibus annuatim elegendi.’ The privilege is given of an annual 7 
fair, with a court, gallows, and other liberties, and to hold burghal courts, and 
full privileges of trade as any other burgh in the kingdom, all to be held in 


of his lineal descendant. After this battle, so fatal to the nobility of Scotland, the : 
English entirely destroyed the town by fire. In 1535-6, James V. granted new privi-- { 
leges to the corporation, by a charter, which proceeds in the common form to erect 

anew the town intoa royal burgh. The beautiful ballad of “ The Flowers of the 
Forest” was composed on the loss sustained by the citizens of Selkirk at that con- 
test. In connection with the story of the bravery of the men of Selkirk at Flodden, 
tradition has handed down the following rhyme, familiar to most persons in the 
lowland counties, which has been the subject of much serious literary contest — 


“Up wi’ the sutors o° Selkirk, Lis 
And down wi’ the Earl o’ Hume; anise 
And up wi’ a’ the braw lads ne 


That sew the single-soled shoon.” 


Although the words of the song, of which the above is the first verse, be not a 
ancient, and although there was no Earl of Home till the year 1604, antiquaries have 
generally found reason to believe that they allude to the conflict of Flodden. i 
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free burgage, for payment to his Majesty of the burghal firms and other duties 
“used and wont. A precept under the Great Seal was granted of the ame date, 
upon which sasine followed, and the instrument, dated 22d March, infefts the 
_ burgh, inter alia, in the south and north commons of the burgh. This charter 
was confirmed by James V. after he had attained majority, along with—Ist, 
; A licence to the bailies, burgesses, and community, to till 1000 acres of their 

common lands, notwithstanding any acts or statutes to the contrary; and 2d, 
_ A grant of a fair day at the Feast of Conception. In 1540 James V. granted 
_ another charter, upon the narrative that the burgh of Selkirk ‘ prope Angliam, 
Liddalisdail, et alias vicinas et minime pacifieas provincias, furibus, raptoribus, 
proditoribus, et aliis transgressoribus, plenas jacet, et per ipsos et alios yiros 
_ potentes, defectu nobilis et boni viri, ipsum, et incolas ejusdem defendere sepius, 
_ combustus, depredatus, destructus, et oppressus extitit ;)—giving power to the 
bailies and community to choose a provost, and granting to them a power of 
erifiship within the liberty and territory of the burgh, and to hold courts of 
a eriffship, with the usual powers, and to repledge the inhabitants of the burgh 


and territory from other judges. This charter further confirms the feu of the 
_burghal firms and small customs of the burgh, granted to the bailies and com- 
munity for payment of £5 of feu-farm. And for security of the burgh, liberty 
is given to the bailies and community to have walls and a ditch round the 
burgh. Upon the precept following on this charter, sasine was taken, dated 
“11th October, 1540. All these charters were ratified by the Scottish Parliament, 
in an Act in favour of the burgh, dated 28th June, 1633.” Under the 15 and 
16 Viet. c. 32, the council consists of fifteen, who elect a provost and two 
"dailies. 
In the neighbourhood of the town there is a large and level plain, called 
Philiphaugh,* extending in an E. direction, from a hill covered with natural 
‘coppice wood, called the Harehead Wood, to the high ground which forms the 
‘banks of the Tweed, near Sunderland Hall. A little further on, at the junction 
of the Ettrick and Yarrow, is Carterhaugh, the supposed scene of the fairy 
allad of “ Tamlane.’’ Near this stands “Sweet Bowhill,” perched amidst 
thriving plantations on the hill side, a summer residence of the Duke of 
Buecleuch. The policies include the banks of the stream; and about a mile 
further up is Newark Castle,t a romantic ruin, standing on a peninsular 


: 

: * Philiphaugh was the scene of the last pitched battle fought by the celebrated 

Montrose, and of his memorable defeat on the 13th September, 1645, It is said that 

“Montrose was in his quarters in the town of Seikirk, when he unexpectedly learned 

that Leslie had attacked his troops, that general having divided his army into two 

‘divisions, one of which approached by the south bank of the Ettrick while the other 

‘came round by the high grounds to the north of the field. On seeing his army totally 

routed, Montrose fled up the Yarrow, and over the Minchmoor, to Peebles. The 
estate of Philiphaugh still continues in possession of the family of its ancient pro- 

__prietor, the “ the bold outlaw Murray,” the hero of the old border ballad. ; 

a + It is a large square tower, with surrounding wall and flanking turrets, built by 
James II. for a hunting seat. It afterwards fell into the possession of the outlaw 
Murray, but now belongs to the Buccleuch family. Leslic, after the battle of Philip- 
haugh, executed here a number of his prisoners; hence the name of a spot near the 

- Castle, called the “ Slain Man’s Lea.” 
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mound, amid highly beautiful scenery, where “the Last Minstrel” sang his 
lay to Anne, Duchess of Buceleuch and Monmouth, whose husband was 
beheaded for insurrection in the reign of James II. 


“He passed where Newark’s stately tower 
Looks out from Yarrow’s birchen bower; 
The minstrel gazed with wistful eye— 
No humbler resting-place was nigh— 
With hesitating step, at last, 

The embattled portal arch he passed, 
Whose ponderous grate and massy bar 
Had oft rolled back the tide of war, 
But never closed the iron door 

Against the desolate and poor— 
The Duchess marked his weary pace, tod 
His timid mien, and reverend face, Si 
And bade her page the menials tell “4 
That they should tend the old man well; 
For she had known adversity — 

Though born in such a high degree; 

In pride of power, in beauty’s bloom, 
Had wept o’er Monmouth’s bloody tomb ! 
* * * * * 
Hushed is the harp—the minstrel gone — 

And did he wander forth alone ?— 
Alone, in indigence and age, 

To linger out his pilgrimage? 

No:—close beneath proud Newark’s tower, (i 
Arose the minstrel’s lowly bower; ol 
A simple hut; but there was seen .s 
The little garden hedged with green, 
The cheerful hearth and lattice clean— 
There sheltered wanderers, by the blaze 
Oft heard the tale of other days; 

For much he loved to ope his door, 
And give the aid he begged before. 

So passed the winter’s day—but still, 
When summer smiled on sweet Bowhill, 
And July’s eve, with balmy breath, ibe 
Waved the blue-bells on Newark heath; ae 
When throstles sung on Harehead-shaw, 
And corn waved green on Carterhaugh, : pw 
And flourished, broad, Blackandro’s oak, wi 
The aged harper’s soul awoke! on 
Then would he sing achievements high, : 
And circumstance of chivalry, 

Till the wrapt traveller would stay, 

Forgetful of the closing day; 

And noble youths, the strain to hear, ee 
Forsook the hunting of the deer; ‘ 
And Yarrow, as he rolled along, LR 
Bore burden to the minstrel’s song.” * s 


* See Parish of Yarrow, oi et 
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_ Wordsworth, in his “ Yarrow Visited,” thus sketches the landscape — 
a “That region left, the vale unfolds 
Rich groves of lofty stature, 
With Yarrow winding through the pomp 
Of cultivated nature. 
And rising from these lofty groves, 
Behold, a ruin hoary! 
The shattered front of Newark’s Tower, 
Renown’d in border story.” 


_ In this parish stands also Oakwood or Aikwood, the residence of the hero 
of the ballad, called “ The Dowie Dens of Yarrow,” and from time immemorial 
the property of the Scotts of Harden. There used to be a haunted room in 
it, called “The Jingler’s Room;” and it is supposed to have been once the 
residence of Sir Michael Scott, a reputed wizard, who flourished during the 
thirteenth century, and was one of the ambassadors sent to bring the Maid of 
Norway to Scotland upon the death of Alexander III., being thus a contem- 
_ porary of the no less celebrated Sir Thomas Learmonth of Ercildoun, known 
by the name of Thomas the Rhymer.* 
Par. ch. sit. about 800; glb. £20; stip. £301, 3s. 6d. Unap. tnds. £900, 
9s, 1d. Free ch. attend. 300; Sab. schs. 92. U. P. ch. (1st congregation) sit. 
856; attend. 600; Sab. schs. 120. U.P. ch. (West) attend. on 30th March, 
1851, 420; Sab. schs. 105. Cong. ch. attend. morning, 60; evening 80. 
There is also an Epis. ch. Pop. of parish in 1841, 3454; in 1851, 4347. In 
1849 on p.r. 117; cas. 373; ins. or fat. 6; orph. or des. 7. Assess, £738, 
15s. 0d.; other sources, £6, Os. 5d.; total, £744, 15s, 53d, Relief of poor on 
r. £541, 18s. 9d.; cas. £42, 12s. 63d. ; med. r. £107, 4s, 6d.; exp. £71, 6s. 5d. ; 
total, £763, 2s, 23d. Par, schm. salary, maximum; attend. in 1837, 59. Seven 
private schools, attend. 359. : 


PARISH OF YARROW+—The newly erected parish of Kirkhope in this 
county has been already noticed, but though disjoined in June 1851 from the 
parish of Yarrow, we have deemed it proper to give a full account of the ori- 
ginal state of the latter parish, as the population of the two parishes could not 
be separately ascertained by the last Government Census, and other statistical 
information as applicable to the separate parishes has not as yet been pub- 
lished in authentic returns. It may be mentioned, that the present parish of 
Yarrow includes a district of 61 square miles, the boundaries of which have 


been already stated. 


* “ He was,” says Sir Walter Scott, in a note in the Lay of the Last Minstrel, “a 
man of much learning, chiefly acquired in foreign countries. He wrotea commentary 
upon Aristotle, printed at Venice in 1496, and several treatises upon natural philosophy, 
from which he appears to have been addicted to the abstruse studies of judicial 
astrology, alchymy, physiognomy, and chiromancy. Hence he passed among his con- 
temporaries for a skilful magician, and as such is mentioned by Dante in his Divina 
Comedia, as well as by historians. Tradition varies concerning the place of his burial; 


; F ram, in Cumberland, others for Melrose Abbey.” 
some contend for Holm Cultram, in Lola beans e opeed 


+ Presb. of Selkirk —Synod of Merse and Teviotdale. 
+ Ante. p. 992. 
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A hilly pastoral parish, 18 miles long by 16 broad, with four belts of vale 
ground, separated from one another by mountainous chains, Blackhouse Heights, 
Minchmoor, and Hangingshaw Law, being from 2000 to 2380 feet above sea 
level, and the other elevations from 500 to 1000 feet. The Tweed, Ettrick, 
and Yarrow, are all connected with the parish, either bounding or intersectin : 
it. The river Yarrow, which gives its name to the district, rises at a place 
called Yarrow Cleuch, very near the sources of the Moffat Water, and running 
east a few miles, forms a small lake called the Loch of the Lowes,* which dis- 
charges itself into St. Mary’s Loch; and being emitted from thence after a 
course of about 16 miles, falls into the Ettrick 2 miles above Selkirk. Yar- 
row, partly from an early melancholy event which occurred on its banks, but 
more perhaps from its adaptation to rhyme, has been the subject of ballads, 
songs, and poems, most of which are decply pathetic. In the words of Burns — 

“Yarrow to mony a sang we 
O’er Scotland rings.” 


Besides the old ballad, called “The Dowie Dens of Yarrow,” and those’ 

Hamilton of Bangor and Logan, this portion of Scottish ground has been con- 
secrated to the muse by the delightful lyrics of Wordsworth,t and the postal 
effusions of Scott and Hogg; and as has been remarked, “ the sight of Yarrow 
does not diminish aught of the romantic picture which the mind may have pre- 
viously drawn of its local character. On the contrary, there is something in the 
real scene, which, while it is perceptible in no similar vale, seems rather to 
elevate that conception. There is something highly peculiar in Yarrow. Thero 
is more than natural silence on those hills, and more than ordinary melancholy — 
in the sound of that stream.” f 4 


* Vide ante, p. 987. 
+ “And is this—Yarrow? This the stream 

Of which my fancy cherish’d 

So faithfully a waking dream ?' : 
An image that hath perished! ~ 

O that some minstrel’s harp were near : ef 
To utter tones of gladness, tbe 

And chase this silence from the air 
That fills my heart with sadness! 

Yet why? a silvery current flows 
With uncontroll’d meanderings ; 

Nor have these eyes by greener hills 
Been soothed in all my wanderings. 

Meek loveliness is round thee spread, 
A softness still and holy; 

The grace of forest charms decay’d, 
And pastoral melancholy.”— Yarrow Visited. 


} The incident which gave oceasion to this profusion of verse, is said to have been 
a duel fought betwixt John Scott of Tushielaw, and his brother-in-law, Walter, third 
son of Robert Scott of Thirlestane, in which the latter was slain. ‘The alleged cause 
of dispute was the knight of Thirlestane having proposed to endow his daughter with 
half of his property upon her marriage with a warrior of such renown. The resi-— 
dence of the youthful husband or lover, as he is sometimes represented, was Oakwood 
Castle in Ettrick, The combat took place on a moor, a little way west from Yarrow 
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' ‘The “Silent Lake” is about 4 miles long by nearly 1 in breadth, and is much 
aquented by the lovers of angling.* The hills are green to the top, sloping 
er down into the water all around, while the road skirts the northern shore— 


—————_ “ nor fen nor sedge 
Pollute the pure lake’s crystal edge. 
Abrupt and sheer the mountains sink 

At once upon the level brink; 

And just a trace of silver sand, 

Marks where the water meets the land.’t 


ryhope Tower, a ruin near the eastern extremity of the loch, was the residence 
of Mary Scott, the Flower of Yarrow, renowned in song, and who having been 
married to Elliot of Minto, became the ancestress of the ingenious lady 
who wrote “ The Flowers of the Forest.” Westward a mile are the ruins of 

Mary’s Chapel, with its solitary cemetery,t which still continues to be 
e burial place of many of the old families in the neighbourhood. Between 
ehapel and Dryhope is the grave of the notorious Mess John Birnam— 


“That wizard priest, whose bones are thrust, 
From company of holy dust.” 


‘ t was opened some years ago, when part of his bones and enchanting gear were 
found. Immediately west of the mouth of Meggetdale or the vale of Megget 


‘irk, opposite to a pass in the hills by which the combatants might have come over 
from Ettrick to fulfil their deadly purpose; and two tall unhewn stones stand at the 
- distance of a hundred yards from each other, commemorating the fatal scene. 
_ * Five lochlets, two of them called Shaws Lochs, and the others Akermoor, Hell- 
- moor, and Clearburn Lochs, occur in the southern table land. “ Besides trout, St. 
- Mary’s Loch contains pike and perch, The former of late years are much on the 
increase; whereas in the Loch of the Lowes, which is connected with it by a stream 
‘not fifty yards in length, they are manifestly falling off in number. About sixteen 
years ago, when I first angled in these lochs, the upper one contained no trout what- 
ever, and the under one, if any, few pike. Now the upper one, on the south side, 
‘has abundance of trout, and those better in quality than what are met with in the 
‘Jower lake. In an edible point of view, the pike of the above lochs are very superior 
to the fish of this description generally met with, and attain to a great size. I re- 
collect killing one that weighed nineteen pounds. My implement was a small trout- 
ing rod; and when I brought the fish to bank, there was only a strand composed of 
three horse hairs left near the hook to support him, the other two strands of the 
“winch line haying given way.”—Sloddart’s Angler, p. 323. ’ 
+ In the winter it is still frequented by flights of wild swans; hence Words- 


worth’s lines— . 
: “The swans on sweet St. Mary’s lake 
Float double—swan and shadow ?” 
+ © Though in feudal strife, a foe 


Hath laid Our Lady’s Chapel low, 

Yet still beneath the hallow’d soil 

The peasant rests him from his toil, 

And, dying, bids his bones be laid - 

Where erst his simple fathers pray’d,”—Marmion. 
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Water, is a mountain, called Merecleugh-head, over which a track, called the 
King’s Road, passes, and is continued over the opposite hills into Ettrick— 


i 


“he king rade round the Merecleugh-head, 
Booted and spurr’d as we a’ did see; 
Syne dined wi’ a lass at Mossfennan Yett, 

A little below the Logan Lee.” 


Near this is the Douglas Water, which issues from the hills on N., noted for 
its trout fishing, and joins the Yarrow after passing a craggy rock, called the — 
Douglas Craig. This wild scene, now a part of the Traquair estate, formed 
one of the most ancient possessions of the renowned family of Douglas, and is 
said by popular tradition to be the scene of the fine old ballad of “'The Douglas - 
Tragedy.” Three miles below the lake stands the farm of Mount Benger, once 
occupied by the “ Ettrick Shepherd ;” and a little further on an inn, where a 
bridge over the Yarrow leads to Altriye, the last residence of the poet, and the — 
scene of his death. The rocks are of the transition species. Some veins of 
trap and calcareous spar are seen near St. Mary’s Loch; and silver, wit 
other metallic ores, are said to have been found in the neighbouring h 
Caleareous springs are not uncommon; and marl, principally from decaye: 
shells, occurs in several places.* Curved beds of greywacke with alum slat : 
are well seen at Ettrick Bridge, where they seem at one time to have formed — 
a lake, now drained by the ravine there. . 
Arca of par. 111 square miles, and the proportion of pasture and arable land 
is as 24 to 1. Assessed property in 1815, £5856; in 1842-3, £11,689, 19s, 
lid. Eleven heritors of £100 Scots valued rent, Three villages, Yarrow-feus, 
Yarrow-ford,t and Ettrick Bridge.t Among the remains of the old towers or 
peel houses, is the one on Douglas Burn already noticed, and Elibank Tower, 
44 miles below Traquair, from which Lord Elibank takes his title.g Two 
miles further on is Ashiestiel (Colonel Russel) once the residence of Sir 


* ©The skulls of the urus, described by Cesar, and an extinct species of deer, 
with large palmated antlers, haye been found imbedded in the marl mosses. A 
head of the urus or bison, in the hall of Abbotsford, which was found in a_ 


neighbouring moss, indicates an animal nearly three times the size of the Chilling- t 
ham wild cattle, and corroborates Cxsar’s description.” — Stat. Aceount, “ Selkirk- : 
shire,” p. 38. : 


+ Near this are the remains of the strong and venerable Castle of Hangingshaw, 
one of the possessions of the outlaw Murray, and till within these few years of his 
descendants. It stood in a romantic and solitary situation, and was the scene of the 
beautiful old ballad, called “The Sang of the Outlaw Murray.” <A little east of 
Yarrow-ford is the handsome modern mansion of Broadmeadows, 

} Between 4 and 5 miles above the village, are seen on the right bank of Ettrick, 
Nether and Upper Deloraine, which formed a very ancient possession of the Scotts of 
Buccleuch, who held it till 1545, only by the strong title of occupancy, a species of 
charter till that period exceedingly common in this part of Scotland. The lands of 
Deloraine gave the title of Earl to the descendant of Henry, the second surviving son 
of the Duchess of Buccleuch and Monmouth. 

§ Among eminent men connected with parish was Russel of Elibank, the historian 
of Ancient and Modern Europe. 
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er Scott, and from which the introduction to the first canto of Marmion 
ted. : 

“November's sky is chill and drear, 
November's leaf is red and sear; 

Late, gazing down the steepy linn, 
That hems our little garden in, 

Low in its dark and narrow glen, 
You scarce the rivulet might ken, 

So thick the tangled greenwood grew, 

_ So feeble trilled the streamlet through; 
Now murmering hoarse, and frequent seen 
Through bush and brier, no longer green, 
An angry brook, it sweeps the glade, 
Brawls over rock and wild cascade, 

And, foaming brown with doubled speed, 
Hurries its waters to the Tweed. 


ch, sit. 430; glb. £34; stip. £270, 10s. 6d. Unap. tnds. £1090, 13s. 
re is also the Free ch. of Yarrow and Megget. Pop. of par. in 1841, 
3 in 1851, 1294. In 1849, on p. r. 37; cas. 475; ins. or fat. 1; orph. or 
2. Assess. £334, 98. 6d. ; other sources, £38, 0s. Sd. ; total, £372, 10s. 2d. 
of poor on r. £225, 17s. 5d.; cas, £82, 2s, 4d.; med. r. £15, 19s. 4d. ; 
06, 14s. 11d. Two parish schools, attend. in 1837, 93. Two private 
. at one of which attend. 32. 


STIRLINGSHIRE, 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION*® 


An inland county, extending almost across the isthmus between he 
Friths of Clyde and Forth, having N. the county of Perth; W. Loch 
Lomond; §. the counties of Dumbarton and Lanark; and E. Cla 
mannan and Linlithgow shires and the Forth, which riyer also f 
most part of the N. boundary. The county is situated between 55° 
and 56° 16’ N. latitude, and between 3° 35’ and 4° 40’ W. long. fro 
Greenwich. It contains 321,280 acres, or deducting water, 312,960 acres. 
The surface is partly mountainous, especially towards W. and N. W. 
cluding Benlomond; elsewhere are some rich alluvial vales, particul 
the carse lands, extending 48 miles along the River Forth. ‘To the’ 
and south extremities there are tracts of heath, moss, and green pastures, 
intermixed with cultivated land; the latter confined for the most part to 
the banks of the streams. The carse land is certainly by far the ri hest 
tract in Scotland. It consists of the finest particles of earth witho' 
stones, in point of friability approaching to the character of loam, in some 
places 30 feet deep, and seldom more than 25 feet above the level of the 
sea at high water, and contains beds of shells, moss, and clay marl. In 
the parishes towards the west, clay soil predominates, and as it rests on 
a bottom of hard ferruginous clay (till), it is cold and wet. 

The chief rivers are the Forth, Carron, Endrick, Bannockburn, and 
Avon. 

Coal, limestone, ironstone, and sandstone abound. Coal has not been — 
found to N, and W. of the Lennox Hills, but prevails very generally along 
their S. base, from Baldernock on W. to Denny, St. Ninians, Falkirk, 


* The ordinary and Small Debt Sheriff Courts, and Commissary Court, are held 
at Stirling every l’riday during Session, at eleven o'clock forenoon. The ordinary — 
and Small Debt Sheriff Courts are held at Falkirk every Wednesday during Session, 
at eleven o'clock, General Quarter Sessions are held on the first ‘Tuesday of Mare 
June, and August, and last Tuesday of October. The Justices Small Debt Court is 
held on the first Monday of every month. Places and times of meeting of Court 
under Small Debt Act —Sheriff’s Small Debt Circuit Courts are held at Drym 
the second Tuesday of January, April, July, and October, at Lennoxtown of Campsie, — 

fourth Tuesday of February, May, August, and November; at Balfron, second 
Tuesday of March, June, September, and December; each day at eleven A, M. 
for Lennoxtown, anid at twelve noon for Drymen and Balfron. 
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Larbert, and Airth on E., and generally throughout all the E. quarter, on 
; hoth sides of the Forth and Clyde Canal. In this county are the Carron 
Tron Works and the mineral springs of Airthrey. 
_ There are about 24,500 acres of natural and planted wood ; and much 
of the former, in the state of coppice, long yielded a regular income to the 
proprietors, little if at all inferior to the average rent of the arable land. 
_ The agriculture of this county, which twenty-five years ago was in a 
very inferior condition, is now in the highest state of improvement, which 
is chiefly to be traced to the Deanston or thorough draining system, the 
subsoil or deep ploughing system, and the encouragement given to both 
yy many of the landed proprietors. In proof of this fact, we shall first 
copy two short extracts from a writer in the Quarterly Journal of Agri- 
eulture for June, 1839, and then follow it up by some illustrative re- 
marks by a writer in the Encyclopedia Britannica. Speaking principally 
of the draining, the Quarterly Journal says, “ This so great benefit, not for 
Seotland only but for the whole kingdom, is as yet in its infancy. Already 
the fame and utility of it is spreading all over the island, and we have not 
a doubt, in a short time there will not be found a spot that has not been 
de anew by means of this simple yet powerful and efficient system of 
ning, It is perfectly wonderful to behold the mighty change this 
ough drain system is making in the ditlerent parts of the country 
where it is in operation—wet land is made dry, poor weeping clays are 
converted into turnip soil, and even what would formerly have been 
accounted dry is advanced in quality. Whole parishes in the vicinity of 
Stirling are completely transformed from unsightly marshes into beautiful 
and rich wheat fields, and where the plough could searcely be driven for 
slush and water, we see heavy crops per acre, and heavy weight per 
_ bushel, the quantity and the quality alike improved.” But these statements, 
though true, and in no degree exaggerated, are yet of too general a nature 
to fix the attention of the reader. We shall therefore simply state two 
facts, which are well authenticated, as illustrative of the beneficial results 
of these decided improvements in agriculture. In the carses which have 
been cultivated from time immemorial, and have always been very produe- 
tive, and which have sometimes been considered beyond the reach of im- 
provement, the most distinct improvement is visible,even in the best years, 
and in wet seasons the condition of the crop is still more distinctly marked 
for the better. In the driest seasons it is not beyond the truth to say, 
. that the crop is larger from a sixth to a fourth, and the quality vastly im- 
“proved in weight and fineness ; while in wet and cold seasons, such as 
1838 and 1839, it is impossible to estimate the value of these admirable 
_ improvements. Again with respect to the other kinds of soil in Stirling- 
shire, namely the dryfield, our remarks must be understood to apply less 
generally, as the soil is not so uniformly good; yet are the effects more 
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decisively manifested here than in the carses, as in wet seasons, with it 
the draining and subsoil ploughing, many fields would scarcely carry any 
crop at all, and so both seed and labour would be lost. The following 
statement may be received as applicable to many different instances of 
management. A small field of 7 Scottish acres had, during sixteen years 
of a nineteen years’ lease, produced’ upon an average the sum of 10s, to 
15s. per acre as its whole return. At this period, when the farmer felt 
himself secure in the prospect of another lease, he drained the ground 
at intervals of only 15 feet, in consequence of the great wetness of both 
the active and subsoil. It was then subsoil — ploughed and covered _ 
with a crop of potatoes and turnip. This was in 1836, a very wet 
season, The product was a good fair crop of both. In 1837 it 
was sown with barley, and produced the heaviest crop of that era 
which had hitherto been thrown from the farm. This yielded more 
pounds per acre than it had formerly given shillings. In 1838, although — 
an exceedingly bad season, it yielded fully two tons of hay per acre; 
and in the ensuing year, although only 7 acres in extent, it produced 
more food to the same number of milch cows than 13 acres of an 
undrained field did in the preceding year. Many such instances of bene- 
ficial influence could easily be pointed out in dryfield farming, but this 
would only be a useless repetition. It is pertinent enough to add, that 
not only are the crops improved, but both the seed-time and the harvest 
are rendered earlier than formerly—a circumstance of vital interest nm 
the upland districts, where, under the ordinary modes of culture, it has 

not unfrequently been difficult, and sometimes impossible, to get the corn 

to ripen at all in wet seasons, which so frequently occur in our climate. 

There are several large estates, but property is a good deal divided. 
Farms in the lower districts vary from 20 to 300 acres, but in the hilly 
and mountainous districts they are much larger. Principal crops— 
wheat, beans, barley, potatoes, and clover, in the lowlands; oats and tur- 
nips in the high lands. 

The mountainous parts of Stirlingshire are occupied with sheep of the 
blackfaced Linton breed, but of late years many cheyiots and other breeds 
haye been largely introduced. Besides the cattle bred in the county, 
which are not remarkable for their symmetry or size, great numbers of 
highland cattle are annually purchased for feeding at the Falkirk trysts. 

Valued rent in 1674 was £108,509 Scots. Gross rental in 1842-3, — 
£181,147, Rent per acre in 1810-11, 11s. 44d.; in 1842-3, 11s. 63d.;_ j 
increase, 24d. per acre. Assessed property in 1815, £218,761; and m 
1842-5, £272,654. <4 

The average of the fiar prices for the seven years previous to 1849 in- 
clusive, were—wheat, 44s. 24d.; barley, kerse, 29s. A4itd., barley, dry- 
field, 28s. 9;4d.; oats, kerse, 22s, 343d., oats, moorland, 17s. 74d., oats, 
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dryfield, 21s. 5,'5d.; pease and beans, 34s. 6$d.; malt, 51s. 11;4,d.; and 
oatmeal, 17s. 14d. 
he ‘The manufactures are—carpets, tartans, plaid shawls, trouser stuffs, 
and other woollens; chemical products and paper; some large cotton 
mills, dyeworks, and distilleries; and the great iron works at Carron, &¢. 
- Salmon are caught in the Forth and also in Loch Lomond, 
_ Besides the Forth and Clyde, and Union Canals, the Edinburgh and 
1 lasgow, the Slamannan, the Scottish Central, Scottish Midland J unction, 
and Stirling and Dunfermline railways pass through parish. 
_ The rate of wages for ploughmen is from £12 to £18 a-year, exclusive 
of board and lodging. The rate of labour, winter and summer, for dif- 
ferent kinds of farm work, is from 8s. to 10s. per week. Female servants, 
£5 to £7 per annum, 
+ Population in 1801, 50,825; in 1841, 82,057; and in 1851, 86,237. In 
1849 on p. roll 1914; cas. 1490; ins. or fat. 73 ; orph. or des. 197. Assess. 
‘£11,677, 5s. T$d.; other sources, £1583, 10s, 4d.; total, £13,260, 15s, 
‘Ildd. Relief of poor on roll, £9248, 5s, 1}d.; cas, £835, Os. 43d.; 
med. r. £499, 12s. 5d.; exp. £1548, 17s. 5d.; total, £12,131, 15s. 4d. 
Total number of persons tried in 1849 for criminal offences, 168, of 
whom nineteen were tried before Circuit Court of Justiciary; fifty-one 
before the Sheriff with a Jury; sixty-two before the Sheriff without a 
Jury ; 166 were convicted ; eighty-five were convicted under aggravation 
of previous convictions; four were under twelve years of age; nine under 
sixteen years of age; forty-four could neither read nor write; and 114 
could only read, or read and write imperfectly.* 
| The county is divided into twenty-five parishes, of which eight are in 
_ the presbytery of Stirling, three in the presbytery of Dunblane, eight in 
the presbytery of Dumbarton, two in the presbytery of Glasgow, and four 
in the presbytery of Linlithgow. In 1837, thirty-three parish schools ; 
attend. at twenty-nine of which was 1600. One hundred and thirty-six 
private schools, at ninety-six of which attend. 4562. 

Stirlingshire returns an M.P. Constituency in 1851-2, 2257. The 
burgh of Stirling unites with Culross, Dunfermline, Inverkeithing, and 
South Queensferry ; and the burgh of Falkirk with Linlithgow, Lanark, 
Hamilton, and Airdrie, in returning representatives. 

The county exhibits remains highly interesting to the antiquary, and 
has been the scene of some of the most remarkable events in Scottish 

| history—such as the battles of Stirling, in which Wallace defeated the 
English; and of Falkirk, in which he in his turn was worsted; of 


* The assessment for rogue money, constabulary, and police, for property under 
the old valuation, is £2 Sterling per £100 Scots valued rent; for other property 


44d, per pound Sterling of real rent. 
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Bannockburn; and of Sauchieburn, which were all fought withi 
territory. The Roman wall, which traversed the county, may still | 
traced in several places. Di 
The chief towns are Stirling and Falkirk. Its smaller towns and y 
lages are—Airth, Bannockburn, Balfron, Bucklyvie, Campsie, Cs 
Denny, Denny-Loanhead, Drymen, Fintry, Grangemouth, Grahamst 
Gargunnock, Haggs, Killearn, Kilsyth, Kippen, Laurieston, Larb 
Lennoxtown, Milton, Milngavie, Polmont, St. Ninian’s, Strathblane,— 


Buchanan ae Diaeiovs Park, Callander House, Airthrie, Fintry He os . 


Kinnaird House, Kerse House, Craigforth, Bannockburn, Alva, Gargunanc 
ue Gartmore House, We aegfores Westerton, &e. 


History of Stir bates: Rings Military Antiquities ; aad Chalmers Co 
donia. , 


¢ 
——»——— 4 


PARISH OF AIRTH*—On Frith of Forth, 4 miles N. of Falkirk, Op sisdolle 
by 3 broad. The hills of Airth and Dunmore are beautiful and well wooded. 
The Pow is the only water, which falls into the Forth at Higgin’s Ne 
Coal is extensively wrought, Area about 30 sq. miles. Many acres of 
have been reclaimed of late years, especially on the estate of the E 
Dunmore, and about 400 acres added to the properties of Dunmore and Airt 
embankments thrown up towards the sea. Assess. property in 1815, £11 
in 1842-3, £12,420. Valued Scots rent, £8638. Eleven heritors of £100 
valued rent. Nearest market town, Falkirk. Two villages—Airth, near the — 
coast, and Dunmore. Three small harbours—Airth, Dunmore, and Newmiln 
Ferries at Kersie and Higgin’s Neuk, Larbert and Bannockburn, in the adjoin- 
ing parishes, are stations on the Scottish Central Railway. Par. ch. sit. 
glib. £25; stip. £297, 2s. 2d. Unap. tnds. £1893,17s.9d. U. P. ch. attend 
to 140; Sab. schs.65. Pop. in 1841, 1498; and in 1851, 1319—decrease o 
to emigration, enlargement of farms, and stoppage of coal mines, In 1849 on 
p. Pr. 89; cas. 10; orph. or des. 1. Assess, £226, Os. 94d.; other sour 
£14, 7s. 5d.; total, £240, 8s. 2hd. Relief of poor on r, £183, 19s. 34d. 
£6, 14s. ; med. r. £4, 11s. 2d.; exp. £25, 10s. 11d.; total, £220, 15s. 44d 
Par. schm. salary, maximum; attend. 60. Two private schools; attend. at o 
49. Asavings bank. Three ancient towers—Airth (generally called W: 
Castle), Dunmore, and Powfouls. 


PARISH OF ALVA +—Lying detached from the county, and surrounded 
all sides by Clackmannan, extending oyer a portion of the Ochil Hills, th 


* Presb. of Stirling—Synod of Perth and Stirli Pat Grah f b, 
> eneeiet irling.- Patron, Graham of Airth, 


t Presb. of Stirling—Synod of Perth and Stirling. Patron, Johnstone of AI 
P. T. Stirling. 


‘’ 
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laining ground forming the beautiful vale of the Devon,* 2} m. long from 
to W., and 4 m. from N. to S. These are here divided into three separate 
hill , called the Wood Hill (on a projection from which is situated Alva House, 
of J. Johnston, Esq.), Middle Hill, and West Hill of Alva. These hills 
nt a majestic outline and luxuriant appearance.t Felspar porphyry, with 
crystals of calc, spar, and hornblende,t form the highest summit of Benclach, 
which rises 2182 feet above sea level. There are fine fields of coal in the 
unity. These hills present a wide field for the botanist. Area about 6 sq. 
s, of which about one-third are in tillage, and most of the remainder in 
turage. Assess. property in 1815, £2445; in 1842-3, £4853, 5s. 8d. One 
eritor of £100 Scots valued rent. Alva, which numbered in 1351 a pop. of 
058, was wont to be famed for the manufacture of serges; the staple trade 
ow consists in the production of plaidings, blankets, tartan shawls, and 
quered cassimeres. Par. is contiguous to Scottish Central and Stirling and 
lumfermline Railways. Par. ch. sit. 586; glb. £25; stip. £157, 5s. 4d.; 
end, 650; Sab. schs. 153. Free ch. attend. 120; Sab. schs. 116. U.P. ch. 
and, from 280 to 290; Sab. schs, 60. Pop. in 1801, 787; in 1841, 2216; 
in 1851, 3204. In 1849 on p. r. 35; cas. 41; orph. or des. 4. Assess. 
13, 2s. 6d.; other sources, £5; total, £218, 2s. 6d. Relief of poor on r, 
“£156, 8s. 44d.; cas. £10, 5s.; med, r. £10, 19s. 10d.; exp. £37, 11s. 93d.; 
total, £215, 5s. 2d. Par. schm. salary £29, 18s. 10d.; attend. in 1837, 51. 
Three private schs., attend. 93. A branch of the Edinburgh and Glasgow Bank. 


A 
_ PARISH OF BALDERNOCK §—On S. extremity of county, where it is bounded 
e Kelyin, which separates it from Lanarkshire, and where there are from 


] A beautiful little river on the boundary of Stirling and Clackmannan shires, 
s course is very irregular. Its principal source is near Sheriffmuir, at the western 
hase of the Ochil Hills, through which it finds its way in an easterly direction into 
é . Devon, at the northern side. Here it passes through a narrow glen, scarcely 
extending to 2 furlongs in breadth, to the Crook of Devon, where all at once it 
makes a turn to the south-west. Pursuing this direction, it passes Dollar, Tilli- 
ultry, and Alva; and after making another bend towards the south-east. falls into 
th Forth 2 miles above Alloa, precisely where that river assumes the character of 
ith. The Devon forms several beautiful falls, and possesses much romantic 
ry visited by tourists. The place possessing the greatest interest is a little 
above Dollar, where it forms a series of cascades, one of which is called the Caldron 
Linn.—(Vide ante, p. 800, note). About 200 yards further up, there is another but 
‘inferior cascade, called the Devil’s Mill_—( Vide ante, p. 820), The river, as will be 
temembered by almost every reader, is celebrated by Burns in his beautiful lyric, 
“he Banks of the Deyon.’ Miss Charlotte Hamilton (afterwards Mrs. Adair), 
the lady on whom this song was composed, was at that time residing at Harvieston, 
near Dollar. 
+ “Oh, Alva woods are bonnie, 
Tillicoultry hiils are fair! 
r But when I think o’ the bonnie braes o’ Menstrie, 
It mak’s my heart aye sair.” 


Neel The Ochil Eve pebble is only to be found in this range of hills. On one of the 
hills rises a rock, called Craig Leith, once famous for its breed of falcons. 
_§ Presb. of Dumbarton— Synod of Glasgow and Ayr. Patron, Crown, P. T. 


Glasgow. 
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700 to 800 acres of rich flat land. From §. to N. there is a gradual ascent, 
which terminates in moorish ground. To 5.W., Bardowie Loch. Coal, 
and ironstone are wrought, and the Hurlet and Campsie Alum Company 
established a few years ago a copperas work. Waluation of parish, £1744 ; 
Assessed property in 1815, £5043; in 1842-3, £5713. Six heritors of £10 
Scots valued rent. Nearest market town, Glasgow. Parish connected with 
Edinburgh and Glasgow, and Campsie Junction lines of railway, and thence 
with the Monkland Railway and Scottish Central. Par. ch. sit. 400; glb. £ 
stip. £156, 19s. 1d. Free ch, attend. 410; Sab. schs. 26. Pop. in 1841, 
in 1851, 801. In 1849 on p. r. 14; cas. 11. Money reed. £90, 4s. 2d. Reli 
of poor on r. £53, 13s.; cas. £5, 4s. 11d.; med. r. £2, 28.; exp. £10, ~ 
total, £71, 8s. 11d. Par. schm. salary £54, ae 43d.; attend. in 1837, 75. 
N.W. corner of parish stands an old ruinous tower, being all that now remains 
of the house of the Galbraiths of Bathernock, a fabric at one time of great 
magnitude, There are also some cairns, and a curious Druidie monument, 
termed the “ Auld Wife’s Lift.”* 3 
. 
PARISH OF BALFRON +—Lying W. of the Campsie Hills, on the banks of 
the River Endrick, which runs W. to Loch Lomond, from 11 to 12 m. long by 
2to3 broad. Limestone abounds, Area 24sq.m, Walued rent, £2078, 2s. 4d. 
Assessed property in 1815, £4925; in 1842-3, £4704. Six heritors of £100 
Scots valued rent. Handloom weaving and cotton spinning carried on to a yast 
extent in village of Balfron, and the Ballindalloch cotton mills. The village 
is situated on declivity of a hill, cleanly and neatly built; 19 miles from 
Glasgow and about same distance from Stirling; to the former of whieh places” 
it is brought nigh by the Campsie branch of the Edinburgh and Glasgow 
Railway, from which it is only about 7 miles distant. Nearly a mile from 
the village there is a place called Spittal, which, with another known by the 
name of Ibert (in Gaelic, sacrifice), indicates the former existence in the parish 
of religious establishments, whose character and history are now alike un- 
known. It may be remarked, that the parishes of Drymen, Balfron, and 
Killearn, have each an Ibert, apparently connected in some manner with the 
church and the Spittal.t Par. ch. sit. 690; glb, £25; stip. £157, 6s. 4d, 
U, P. ch. attend. 200; Sab. schs. 50. Free ch. of Killearn and Balfron, Pop. 
in 1841, 1970; in 1851, 1900. In 1849 on p.r. 53; cas, 16; ins, or fat. 3; 
orph. or des. 19. Assess. £400, Relief of poor on r. £249, 11s. 113d.; cas, 
£9, 10s. 9d.; med. r. £16, 12s. 7d.; exp. £36, 13s. 7d.; tot. £312, 8s. 103d, 
Par. schm. salary £25; attend. 76. Three other schools, one of which is called 
** Ballindalloch Cotton Works School,” attend. 90. A library, and a branch of 
the British Linen Company’s Bank. 


7 


* “ The tradition is, that three old women, having wagered which should carry the 
greatest weight, brought hither in their aprons the three stones of which the lift is 
constructed.”—( Full. Gaz., p. 95). “ These stones are said to resemble in figure and 
position other Druidical monuments, and their name to correspond with that of the 
Lifted Stone in Ireland, mentioned by Cambden, and those in Poitiers i in France, 
called pierres levées."—New Stat. Ac., “ Stirlingshire,” p. 171. 

t Presb. of Dumbarton—Synod of Glasgow and Ayr. Patron, Earl of Kinnoull. — 
P. T. Glasgow. + Origines Parochiales, p. 40. 
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& ‘PARISH OF BOTHKENNAR *— A rich fertile district, lying in the Carse of 
obalkic:, on that flat extensive piece of ground washed on N.E. by the Forth 
and on S. by the Carron, 14 miles long by 1} broad. Coal wrought to a great 
extent. Larbert, a station on Scottish Central Railway, is close adjoining. 
"Area, 1248 acres Seots. Assessed property in 1815, £5429; in 1842-3, £4299. 
‘Hight heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. Par. glb. £12; stip. £201, 12s. 10d. 
fore than one-third of parish belongs to Earl of Zetland. Pop. in 1841, 849; 
1 1851, 1179. In 1849 on p. r. 21; cas. 20; ins. or fat. 2; orph. or des. 3. 
Money reed, £205, 6s, 23d. Relief of poor on r. £157, 14s. 2d.; cas. £15, 
is. 10d.; med, r. £14,2s.; exp. £24, 5s.; total, £211, 13s. Par. schm. salary, 
maximum ; attend, in 1537, 59. 

bios 
_ PARISH OF BUCHANAN + —Comprising all W. part of county betwixt Lochs 
Katrine and Lomond, portions of which latter lake it includes, together with the 
mountain Benlomond.t It is supposed to be 20 miles long by 6 broad, and is 


_ * Presb. of Stirling—Synod of Perth and Stirling. Patron, John Dallas, R. N. 
-P. T. Falkirk. 
_ + Presb. of Dumbarton—Synod of Glasgow and Ayr. Patron, Duke of Montrose. 
P.T. Dumbarton. 
at Benlomond is 3190 feet above the level of the sea. In altitude, this noble moun- 
tain is considerably surpassed by several other Scottish mountains; but none tell 
‘more upon the eye. Seen from the shores of the lake, its general appearance is that 
of a truncated cone, with one shoulder running out towards the south-east. Dr. 
Graham is of opinion, however, that the Ben is seen to greatest advantage from the 
‘north-east. In travelling from Stirling by Aberfoyle, this mountain presents a fine 
pyramidal form of equally proportioned sides. Rowardennan is the most eligible 
point from which to commence the ascent. The distance from the inn to the summit 
: of the mountain is 6 miles, and the time usually spent in ascending three hours. The 
- first stage of the ascent (for it consists of three pretty distinctly marked stages), is 
principally over rock and heath, and through portions of wet spongy moss. Towards 
; the summit the toil becomes more severe. The seenc from the top is thus described 
by Dr. Graham —* At the bottom of the mountain one of the finest lakes in Europe is 
seen, through its whole extent of about 30 miles, stretching out from small beginnings 
to a breadth towards its southern extremity of about 6 miles, its surface beautifully 
diversified with islands and its shores skirted with woods, and houses, and cultivated 
grounds. In the range of the horizon from the east, by the south to the south-west, 
the eye is successively presented with the rich plains of Stirlingshire and the Lo- 
thians—the heights of Lanarkshire—the vales of Renfrewshire—the coast of Ireland 
—Kintyre, and the Western Ocean. But the cireumstance which will perhaps ap- 
pear the most striking to the stranger, is the idea which he will now for the first 
time be enabled to form, of the great outline of the highlands of Scotland, for which 
no station is better adapted than Benlomond, where the prospect is unencumbered by 
the interference of any other hills. From the east, where the Ochils have their com- 
mencement, directing the eye westwards, by the north, through a space of more than 
lialf the circle of the horizon, you are presented with a vast amphitheatre, bounded 
everywhere by lofty mountains, whose shades gradually melt away from the sight, 
and blend themselves at length with the blue colours ot the sky. In this stupendous 
scene, the traveller will recognise Benlawers, Benvoirlich, and Benledi, gee 
east; Cruachan and Bennevis on the west; Benmore on the north ; the Paps of 
Jura and Goatfell, in’ Arran, on the south-west. His eye will be relieved from time 
totime, by dwelling on the beautiful lakes of Perthshire, some of whic PATE IO Deay 
as to be seen in bird’s eye prospect. The mountain itself affords, besides, a great 


variety of scenery. To the south-east it stretches out into a slope of aay gentle 
35 


‘ 
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mostly moorish. On the banks of the Endrick it is however rich and fertile, — 
The River Forth* rises at N. back of Benlomond. Three small lakes. Of the 
islands belonging to parish, Inchmurrin is the largest, and is occupied by the 
Duke of Montrose as a deer park. The mountains, like the rest of the Gram- 
pian range, belong to the primary formation. On the N.E. side of Benlomond 
there is a lofty precipice with a retiring angle, a remarkable feature, but one 
of very frequent occurrence in the highland mountains. The mica-slate is 
sometimes pure white like quartz rock, at other times it passes into clay-slate. 
Numerous veins of greenstone and felspar porphyry appear in the hill; and 
two of the latter, seen at its base north of Rowardennan, contain hornblenday 

io 


declivity. The north side is awfully abrupt ; it presents a concave precipice of mam 
hundred yards in depth. He must possess firm nerves who can approach the brink 
und look down unmoved. When you descend into this concavity by the ra’ 
already mentioned, it appears to form a semicircular basin of vast extent. A gun 
fired in this concavity returns a long and variously reverberated echo; though, from 
the rareness of the atmosphere on the summit, the report of a gun is there extremely 
faint. In the variable weather of July and August, the traveller has sometimes the 
awful enjoyment of sitting in a serene atmosphere on the summit of the mountain, 
whilst the thunder clond rolls below, and the livid lightning flashes between him — 
and the surface of the lake. Caught in this situation, let him not linger long upon 
the summit, but retire as fast as he can from a spot where the variations of the — 
weather are sudden, and the war of the elements far more formidable than on the 
plain.”— (Sketches of Perthshire, P- 161-165). It sometimes however happens, that 
while the storm is rushing and roaring on the lake, and far up the sides of the Ben, 
his head is muffled in a still and dead calm, Dr. M‘Culloch very beautifully 
describes an instance of this which happened to his own observation.—See Highlands 
and Western Islands, yol. i. Pp. 203-205. : 
* The Forth has its sources in two branches; the above one rises from the north 
side of Benlomond, and flows through the north-western part of Stirlingshire, in an 
easterly direction, ‘ander the appellation of the Water of Duchray, till it joins the 
other branch above Aberfoyle. This second rises in Loch Chon, further to the north, 
and after falling over a precipice, forms first. Loch Ard, and then seyeral smaller 
expansions. Being joined, the united stream receives the name of the Avondow or 
Black River, which it retains for 5 miles, till it reaches Gartmore, when the title. of 
the Forth is conferred on it. Besides receiving accessions from various small tribu- 
taries, it receives some large streams before reaching Stirling, as the Goodie, the 
Teith, and the Allan, In many places it serves as the boundary between Perthshire 
and Stirlingshire; but it chiefly belongs to the latter county. As it approaches Stir- 
ling, it becomes a solemn dull river, of a blackish colour, very much resembling some 
of the sluggish waters in England. It flows through a rich, flat, district of country, 
mostly of an alluvial soil, and winds in the most capricious manner amidst corn fields 
and verdant meadows. Above and below Stirling, these windings or links are 
extremely beautiful, the water describing a long series of sweeps, which are all but 
formed into perfect circles. The river continues in this condition for about 20 miles, 
or 6 by a direct course, to Alloa, which is the head of the regular navigation. Tt : 
then expands into a bay 20 miles in length, and from 2 to 8 miles in breadth. At 
the bottom of the bay the land projects on each side, and forms the Queensferry. It 
continues contracted to about 3 or 4 miles in breadth for a distance of 4 miles, when 
it gradually again expands into a sea or frith. his arm of the sea, which opposite 
Edinburgh, is about 7 miles in breadth, is finally lost in the German Ocean at 
Dunbar on the south, and Crail on the north coast, draining, as it has been ealeu- 
lated, a superficies of 574 square miles, From Alloa to its junction with the ocean, — 
the distance may be about 50 miles. 
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chlorite, and abundant erystals of pistacite. Plovers abound near the middle 
of the mountain, grouse a little higher, and near the top, ptarmigans and the 
mountain eagle are occasionally seen. Arca about 120 sq.m, Assessed pro- 
perty in 1815, £7447; in 1842-3, £6400. One heritor of £100 Scots valued 
rent. Easy communication from S. end of Loch Lomond by railway to Bow- 
ling on the Clyde, Par. ch, sit.* 300; glb. £10; stip. £156, 12s. 8d.; attend. 
90; Sab. schs. 25. Pop. in 1841, 754; in 1851, 632, In 1849 on p.r. 21; 
eas. 1; ins. or fat.2; orph. ordes.1. Money reed. £140, 3s. 5d. Relief of 
poor on r, £120; cas. £2, 6s. 114d.; med. r. £6, 6s. 8d.; exp. £8, 8s.; total, 
£187, 1s. Tid. Par. schm. salary £31; attend. in 1837, 40, A school at 
Ballochy ; salary £15, paid by Society for Propagating Christian Knowledge ; 
attend. 40. A small school at Inversnaid. Buchanan House, the seat of the 
Duke of Montrose, stands on E. margin of Loch Lomond. The fort of Inyer- 
-snaid is near head of the loch. 
vie 
_ PARISH OF CAMPSIE{—15 miles S.W. of Stirling, 8 miles long by 6 
broad, and consisting of a fertile strath or valley, bounded by ranges of the 
_ Campsie Hills or Fells on N., which are clevated about 1500 feet above sea 
level. The glen of the Glazert, which intersects parish, is much admired for 
its romantic scenery, and generally visited by tourists. The upper part of the 
Campsie Hills consists of amorphous or columnar trap, in beds 70 to 100 feet 
thick, and varying little from the common greenstone, except that in some 
places it contains mica and perhaps hornblende.t It rests on the coal formation 
_—and has undoubtedly contributed in many places to its preservation—which 
__ is extensively wrought in parish, and in conjunction with the supply of water, 
contributed to the establishment of the calico printing, cotton factories, alum, 
b ‘Prussian blue,§ and other works, which employ the great majority of the po- 
-pulation. Some of the hills are covered with wood of great age and size, and 
forest trees thrive well. Area 22,400 acres. Assessed property in 1815, 
— 

* Inch Cailliach formerly gave name to the parish of Buchanan, The church 
‘belonging to the nunnery was long used as the place of worship for the parish of 
‘Buchanan, but scarcely any vestiges of it now remain. The burial ground, which 
contains the family places of sepulture of several neighbouring clans, still con- 
‘tinues to be used—the monuments of the Lairds of Macgregor, and of other fami- 
lies claiming a descent from the old Scottish King Alpine, are most remarkable— 


“he shafts and limbs were rods of yew, 
Whose parents, in Inch Cailliach, wave 
Their shadows o’er Clan Alpine’s grave ; 
And answering Lomond’s breezes deep, 
Soothe many a chieftain’s endless sleep.” 
Lady of the Lake, c. iii. and notes. 


+ Presb. of Glasgow — Synod of Glasgow and Ayr. Patron, Crown. P. 'T. 
Glasgow. : r 

+ Imrie on “ Geology of Campsie Hills,” Wer. Mem., vol. ii. f 

§ The material is derived from a bed of alum slate like that at Hurlet. It lies 
‘above the coal; and when this is removed, the air decomposes the slate, which 
‘effloresces and falls down into the waste, or old workings. The temperature of the 
pits is said to be from 60° to 80° Fahrenheit. 
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£13,909; and in 1842-3, £18,140. Eight heritors of £100 Seots valued rent, 
Besides Lennoxtown (pop. in 1851, 3108) there are several villages and ham-_ 
lets—the Clachan of Campsie, which is pleasantly situated on the low grounds 
1} miles N. of Lennoxtown; Birdston; Milton, where there is an extensive 
distillery ; Kincaidfield ; Craighead ; Torrance ; Lillyburn ; Haughhead ; Mount, 
&e. The Campsie Branch Railway to Lennoxtown, joins Edinburgh and G! 
gow Railway near Kirkintilloch. Par. ch. sit. 1550; attend. 886; Sab. se 
101; glb. £13; stip. £333, 8s, 7d.* Unap. tnds. £690, 6s. 8d. U.P. ch, 
attend. 400; Sab. schs. 170. A Rom. Cath. ch. Pop. in 1831, 5109; in 1 
6402; and in 1851, 6918. In 1837 on p.r. 70. Expenditure, £226. In 1849 
on p.r. 184; cas. 117; ins. or fat. 3; orph. or des. 19. Assess. £1119, 15s.1d.; 
other sources, £48, 2s. 6d.; total, £1167, 17s. 7d. Relief of poor on r. £907, 
Is. S4d.; cas. £43, 13s. 64d.; med. r, £31, 5s. Id.; exp. £141, 7s. 11d.; total, 
£1123, 8s, 3d. Three parish schs., attend at two of which, in 1837, 104. Sey 
ral other private schs., at two of which attend. 115. Two libraries and severa 
friendly societies. Bell of Antermony, the traveller in China and Persia; 
Mackintosh, the inventor of the waterproofs which bear his name, were natis 
of Campsie. Mr. James Bell, born at Jedburgh, 1769, well known for 
extensive acquaintance with Asiatic geography, and the author-of several — 
geographical works, died here. Two ancient Caledonian forts, about 2 mi es 
from the Roman wall, called Graham’s Dyke. 


PARISH OF DENNY }+— Pounded N, by the Carron, which separates it fi om 
St. Ninian’s and Dunipace, and lying betwixt Kilsyth and Falkirk, 6 mile 
long by 4 broad, and of an undulating surface. Coals are largely exporte 
Whinstone, freestone, and ironstone are quarried. Area 6016 acres, of which 
from 250 to 300 are coppicewood or planted. Trees and hedgerows are how- 
ever much supplanted by stone dikes. The cultivation of the soil, which, 
except on the lower banks of the Carron and Bonny, is light and sandy, has — 
been of late much improved. The falls of Carron Water have been extensively _ 
appropriated for mills—three for spinning wool, two paper mills, a mill for 
chipping dyewoods, two distilleries, a spade manufactory, two char mills, ¢ 
several mills for corn and pot barley. Assessed property in 1815, £6631; 
1842-3, £6292, 11s. 4d. One heritor of £100 Scots valued rent. Fours 
—Denny (pop. in 1851, 2446), Denny-Loanhead, Bankier, and Haggs. Paris 
is intersected by Forth and Clyde Canal, and is close to the Edinburgh and 
Glasgow Railway, and Larbert, a station on Scottish Central. Par. ch. sit. 768; 
glb. £9; stip. £317, 10s. 2d. Unap. tnds. £366, 11s. 8d. A Chapel of Ea 
was built twelve years ago at Hagges; attend. on 30th March 400; Sab. schs, 
100, Free ch. attend. 100. U. P.ch. at Denny, attend. 480 to 500; Sa 
schs. 200. U.P. ch. at Denny-Loanhead ; attend. 550 to 600; Sab. schs. abo 
200. Pop.in 1521, 3364; in 1841, 4916; in 1851,4754. In 1849 on p. r.12 
cas. 68; ins. or fat. 2; orph.ordes.9. Assess. £448, 19s. 23d, Relief of pooron 
r, £431, 15s. 9}d.; cas, £51, 5s. 103d. ; med. r, £19, 0s. 83d.; exp. £41, 7s. 11d.3_ 


* “ The sum of £15, 17s. 9d. is paid from the teinds of this parish to the minister 
of Baldernock.”— Note to Third Report of Commissioners of Religious Instruction, 
Scotland, 1837, 

t Presb. of Stirling—Synod of Perth and Stirling. Patron, Crown, P,T. Denny 
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total, £543,10s.334. Par. schm, salary, maximum; attend. about 50. Seven 
private schools, at five of which attend. in 1837, 240. A parish library in Denny, 
a branch of the Edinburgh and Glasgow bank, a gas manufactory, a farmer's 
elub, and fairs in May and November. 


‘PARISH OF DRYMEN *— Lying towards S.E. shore of Loch Lomond, from 
which it is separated by parish of Buchanan and Dumbartonshire, and extend- 
ing in an irregular form N. to Duchray Water, which divides it from Aber- 

foyle, about 15 miles by a breadth of nearly 9. The country is in general rugged 
and mountainous, with an irregular slope between a large heathy tract in N.W. 
f parish, and an immense moss occupying N.E. angle of parish, and called 
ders Moss, which extends all the way to Stirling, and which, with a narrow 
e in W. part of parish, is the only tillage land. The Duchray, Forth, and 
_Endrick, which falls into Loch Lomond below village of Drymen, water parish, 
A mill at Gartness for woollen spinning, dyeing, &e. Assessed property in 
5, £8399; in 1842-3, £10,032. Twelve heritors of £100 Scots valued 
nt. Outlets for produce in the districts of Leven and Duntocher, and by 
means of railway from Loch Lomond to Bowling, from thence up the Clyde 
to Glasgow: Par. ch, sit. 420; glib. £18; stip. £272, 7s. 4d.; attend. 250; on 
the school list, 61. U.P. ch. at Drymen, attend. 85. Pop. in 1841, 1515; in 
1851, 1481. In 1849 on p.r. 51; cas. 10; ins. or fat. 1; orph. or des. 9. 


elief of poor on r. £192, 3s. 44d.; cas. £4, ls. 1d.; med. r. £1, 8s.; exp. £24, 
8d.; total, £222, 8s. 84d. Par. schm. salary £31; attend. in 1837, 52, 
other schools, attend. 56; an infant school, attend. 25; a par. library and 
sayings bank. Hight fairs held in parish. Near the hill of Gartmore is a Roman 
castellum, called the Peel of Garfarran, measuring 50 paces square within the 
‘trenches. Napier, the inventor of Logarithms, is said by some to have been 
born here; Gartness, on the Endrick, was at least a favourite retreat of his. 
pe 

_ PARISH OF DUNIPACE+—A suppressed parish, and united guoad sacra 
to Larbert, which bounds it on E. Area, 4800 acres Scots, of which 620 under 
y Two extensive calico printing establishments in the immediate vicinity 
‘the town of Denny, employing about 600 hands, viz., Herbertshire and 
Denovan. The scenery around Denovan Works, and the beautiful flat fertile 
lands on the left bank of the Carron River, rivet the attention of the traveller, 
ere are also some spinning and flax mills, &c. Assessed property in 1815, 
£5634; in 1842-3, £7594, 8s. Six heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. Three 
illages— Herbertshire, Torwood, and Denovan. The par. adjoining Larbert 
has a ready outlet for produce by the Scottish Central Railway. The heritors 
pay the minister £60 yearly in addition to what he receives from the minister 
of Larbert. Free ch. attend. 100; Sab. schs. upwards of 60. Pop. in 1841, 
1578; in 1851, 1472. In 1849 on p.r. 30; cas. 50; orph. or des, 1. Assess, 
- £260, 15s. 2d. Relief of poor on r. £215, 10s. 2d.; cas. £16, 17s. 1d.; med. r. 


. Presb. of Dumbarton— Synod of Glasgow and Ayr. Patron, Crown, P. T. 


barton, ae . 7 
a. of Stirlmg—Synod of Perth and Stirling. Patron, Crown. P.'T. Fal- 
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£5; exp. £23, 10s.; total, £258, 17s. 5id.* Par. schm. salary, maximum; r 
attend. in 1837, 60. A sch. at Torwood, attend. 40. This district is rendered — 
famous from two artificial mounts of a conical form, and 60 feet in perpendien- — 
lar height. Dun isa Gaelic word signifying hill; and the hypothesis is, that 
these mounts were hills of peace, or eminences constructed in commemoration 
of some important treaty, or where national quarrels were often adjusted. ¢ 


PARISH OF FALKIRK{—In the E. part of the county, on the 8. side of the 
Frith of Forth, which it approaches within ? of a mile, 7 miles long by 4 broad. 
Its boundaries are traced by the Carron, Avon Waters, and West Quarter and 
Grange Burns, and several rills run across par. Two lochs —Loch Elvigg and 
Loch Green. From the town towards N., surface perfectly level and exceed- 
ingly rich and fertile, but to S. and behind the Carse the land rises gradually; 
and near to S. boundary there is an extensive moss, where it marches with 
Slamannan. Coal is very abundant, and ironstone, limestone, and sandstone 
exist. The scenic attractions of par, as furnishing from the manse and ehurch- 
yard a panorama of variegated beauty, have been eulogized by Sir Walter 
Scott; and the view from the hill of Falkirk, immediately behind the town, 
Mr. Bruce, the Abyssinian traveller, declared was not exceeded for extent, 
grandeur, and variety, by any that he had met with in his travels.g§ Area 
nearly 23 sq. m., of which about 2300 acres are planted, and nearly an equal 
quantity waste or in pasture. The foundry and pyroligneous acid works at 
Grahamston ; two nail manufactories at Camelon ; two distilleries and breweries } 
some tanworks; a yard for the repair of barges, &c. connected with the Forth 
and Clyde Canal, which runs through parish; hand looms for the weaying of 
cotton, with the collieries and freestone quarries in parish, employ many of pop. 
in addition to the Carron Works, which lie about 2 m. distant in par. of Larbert. 
The town presents architecturally few attractions, and is chiefly known as the 
locale of the three annual trysts, held the second Tuesday in August, Septem- 
ber, and October, which are the largest cattle fairs in Scotland, above 240,000 
head of cattle and sheep on an average appearing annually, and sales made to 


a eS 22 oe 


* For further statistics, see “ parish of Larbert, p. 1021. 

t See Nimmo’s History of Stirlingshire. Among the latest occurrences of this 
kind, we find, that in October 1301, Edward I. of England here signed a warrant to 
his plenipotentiaries, who were at that time in France, authorizing them to consent to 
a truce with the Scots, as a necessary preliminary towards a peace with their ally 
the French king, between whom and Edward an obstinate war had long raged. 

} Presb. of Linlithgow —Synod of Lothian and Tweedale, Patron, Crown. P.1, 
Falkirk. 

§ “ Here the eye takes in a great portion of the Ochil Hills, forming part of that 
mountainous ridge which commences on the shores of the German Ocean, near the 
mouth of the Tay, and extends to the banks of the Clyde. In an opening in the 
chain for the passage of the Forth, are seen several detached rocks or crags, on the 
highest of which stands Stirling Castle, whose antiquated towers and venerable 
battlements are easily distinguished in a clear atmosphere. Beyond it, the eye glid- 
ing over the vale of Menteith, discovers afar off the stupendous Grampians, whose 
dark and irregular summits look proudly down upon the smaller green hills in their 
front, along which the varied tints of sun and shade are successively seen. Amidst 
this lofty group, the conic summit of Benledi rises conspicuons over those of Benvoir- 
lich and others; and farther to the west, beyond the infant Forth, is the towering 
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_ the amount of nearly three-fourths of a million sterling.* Assess. property in 
1815, £22,298 ; in 1842-3, £28,747, 14s. 2d. Twenty-one heritors of £100 Scots 
-yalued rent. Besides the burgh and the suburb of Grahamston, are villages 
of Bonnybridge, Camelon,t Laurieston, Brainsford, and town of Grangemouth,t 


F) 


ummit of Benlomond. Looking northward, is scen at one glance, the rich and 
‘tensive valley of the Carse, thickly studded with villages and scattered dwellings, 
the comfortable abodes of trade and industry; the majestic Forth, with the towns of 
-Culross, Kincardine, Clackmannan, and Alloa, on the opposite shore ; and receding 
m it, the finely cultivated country, reaching to the foot of the Ochils. Immediately 
th is Falkirk, and beyond it the celebrated Carron Works, distinguished hy the 
volumes of smoke perpetually ascending from the furnaces. At the furthest 
xtremity of the valley, on the shores of the Forth, the masts of the shipping point 
the harbour of Grangemouth ; and lower down, on that point of land where the 
er disappears from the sight, is seen that of Borrowstounness.”— Scottish Tourist, 
+ ses Youatt on Cattle, &c., p. 121. 

t © About half a mile to N. W. is Cairnmuir, the site of ancient Camelon. The 
story of this early city, from the remoteness ascribed to it, must be necessarily 
re. Itis stated in the Miscellanea Pictica, that Camelodunum Oppidum was a 
at city, the chief town of the Pictish nation, and was built by Cruthenus Camelo- 
_the first Pictish king, who named it after himself. Chalmers, in his Caledonia, 
learly of opinion, that Camelon, which he says was situated about 5 furlongs 
out the gate of Antoninus Wall, where the Roman road issued from the Wall, 
a Roman town. It may have been designed, he adds, for the useful purposes of 
aty and of traffic, the Hiakta of those times. 

* Many of the old Scottish writers speak of stupendous ruins existing at Camelon ; 
and General Roy, in his Military Antiquities of the Romans in North Britain, has 
been at pains to furnish a plan of the city. Buchanan, who speaks of many ruins 
_ existing at Camelon in his time, states, that the former parish church of Falkirk, 
Geet by Malcolm Caen-Mohr, was constructed of stones taken therefrom. ‘ Not 
long ago, says the reverend writer of the former Statistical Account of Falkirk, 
foundations of houses, and the direction of some of the streets, were visible. 
Roman coins and urns, and other interesting relics, Were recently excavated, and the 
: _ foundations of ancient buildings, and the mouldered remains of mortality, are every 
“season being discovered; but perhaps from the modern improvements in agriculture, 
and the growing desire to sacrifice the interesting remains of antiquity at the shrine of 
utility, the prediction of Lucan may be verified in the case of the ruins of Camelon— 


: — Gabios, Veiosque, Coramque 
Pulvere yix tectze poterunt monstrare rumsé. 


The Veian and the Gabian tow’rs shall fall, 

And one promiscuous ruin cover all; _ 

Nor after length of days, a stone betray 

+ he place where once the very ruins lay.” 

Week at the Bridge of Allan, by Rev. C. Rogers, pp. 100, 102. 


; + Phis town was begun by Sir Laurence, ancestor of Lord Dundas, in 1777, and 
rose afterwards into a place of considerable commercial importance. It is 3 miles 

distant N. by E. of Falkirk, and boats ply upon the Canal between Lock 16 and 
Glasgow. It has a branch of the Commercial Bank of Scotland. Grangemouth 
is the seat of a custom house, and extends over the out stations of Alloa, Stirling, and 
"Kincardine. Sailing vessels registered on Slst December ie ener 50 tons, 321; 
above 50 tons, 6849, Steam vessels registered under 50 tons, 81. ‘Tommage of sailing 
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situated at the junction of the Forth and Clyde canal with the Carron, a little 
above the union of that river with the Forth. Falkirk is immediately connected 
with the Edinburgh and Glasgow and Scottish Central Railways, the former 
entering parish at Polmont, and the Stirlingshire Midland Line branching off 
there by Falkirk to the Scottish Central Railway. The Union or Edinburgh 
and Glasgow Canal, which proceeds from Port Hopetoun at Edinburgh to its 
termination at Lock 16 of the Forth and Clyde canal, also runs through parish, 
Falkirk is a parliamentary burgh and capital of the E. district of county, 
and was a town of some note in early part of eleventh century, being the site 
of one of those military stations on the Roman wall, known by the name of 
the forts of Agricola. It is delightfully situated on an eminence overlooking 
the wide extent of country, called the Carse of Falkirk, 24 m. W. N. W. of 
Edinburgh, and in 55° 59’ N. lat., and 3° 44’ W. long. The town consists of — 
a main street, with a number of narrow streets and lanes branching off and 
lying parallel to it, with a number of pleasant villas to N. of town, connecting — 
vills. of Grahamston and Brainsford,* and a town hall with handsome steeple 
130 feet high. The town is lit with gas. No factories, but a considerable — 
trade in leather. The municipal government of the burgh is vested in a 
provost, 3 bailies, a treasurer, and 7 councillors, who haye hitherto not interfered 
with the town’s revenue, which is managed by the stent-masters and a com- , 
mittee of feuars, the latter of whom, in consideration of the renunciation of . 
their rights of property, commonty, or servitude in the muir of Falkirk, ob- 
tained right to some’ important privileges and the town’s customs. Pop. of . — 
burgh in 1841, 8203; in 1851, 8769—males 4052; females 4717; inhab. 
houses 1084; uninhab. do. 11.; building 9. a 
Par. ch. sit. 1300; attend. 1100; glb. £18; stip. in 1837—meal, 168 b. 
£134, 1s. 11d.; barley, 168 b. £181, 2s. 3d.; money tnd. £15; total, £330, 
4s. 2d. Unap. tnds, £1144, 13s. 11d.t Chapels of Ease erected at Grangemouth 
in 1838, and at Camelon, attend. at the latter 250; Sab. schs. 208. A Free 
ch, at Falkirk and at Grangemouth, attend. at latter, 350; Sab. schs. 90. 
U.P. ch. West, attend. 600; Sab. schs. 30.t U.P. ch. East, attend. 500; Sab. 
schs. 50. U.P. ch. South; attend. 270; Sab. schs. 47. Bap. ch. attend. 35. 
Rom, Cath, ch. attend. 300; Sab, schs.70. Laurieston Ref. P. 8. ch. attend. 60 to 
70; Sab. schs. 60, There is also a Cong. ch. Pop. of par, in 1841, 15,621; in 


vessels entered and cleared coastwise (including their repeated yoyages) between 31st 
December 1849 and 31st December 1850—inwards, 41,714; outwards, 28,116. Ditto, 
steam yvessels— inwards, 1550; outwards, 1666. Tonnage of sailing vessels that 
entered and cleared from and to the colonies, between 3lst December, 1849, and 3st 
of December, 1850—inwards, British, 4375; foreign, . Outwards, British, 1617; 
foreign, 144. Sailing vessels that entered and cleared from and to foreign ports— 
inwards, British, 14,299; foreign, 22,113. Outwards, British, 7706; foreign, 17,422. 
Gross receipt of customs duty during year ending Sth January 1851, £15,873. 

* Here a basin projects out from canal, and a railway communication comes up 
from iron works. 

t “ There are 39 bolls meal, 24 bolls barley, and £15, 4s. 5d. paid out of the teinds 
of land in the parish of Polmont, erected out of the parish of Falkirk.” — Note to 
Third Report of the Commissioners of Religious Instruction, Scotland, 1837. : 

} “Sabbath school instruction in hands of a committee, consisting of members of all 


) 


the churehes.”—Note by Clerqyman, 


=e 
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1851, 16,438. In 1849 on p. r. 315; cas. 341; ins. or fat. 20; orph. or des. 
‘52, Assess. £3749, 13s. 340.; other sources, £154, &s. 8d.; total, £3904, 1s. 
1d. Relief of poor on r. £1769, 14s. 6d.; cas. £296, 2s. 10d.; med. r. £181, 
9s. 8d.; exp. £665, 98.; tot. £2913, 6s. Two par. schs., attend. in 1837, 131. 
Thirty-three private schools, at twenty-seven of which attend. in 1837, 1238. 
irk has a good public library and two circulating libraries, a mechanics’ 
tute, an agricultural and horticultural society, a total abstinence society, 
; 600 adult and 500 juvenile members; branches of the Bank of Scotland, 

ritish Linen, National, and Clydesdale banks. The Rey. John Brown Pater- 
Was par. minister in 1830, and Commodore Charles Napier was born here. 
is par. a battle was fought between the troops of Sir W. Wallace and of 


the English army. 
Falkirk joins with Airdrie, Hamilton, Lanark, and Linlithgow, in returning 
an M.P. Constituency in 1851-2, 592. 


_ PARISH OF FINTRY + —In centre of county, irregular in outline, and con- 
‘sisting of low verdant hills, lying N. of the Campsie Fells, 6 miles long by 5 
d. The places chiefly inhabited are two valleys on banks of Endrick and 
ron, both of which rivers rise in parish, and flow over a light, quick, and 
ile soil. The former is an impetuous stream, and forms here the celebrated 
Loup of Fintry,” a cataract 60 feet high. After an irregular course to W. 
and a junction with the water of Strathblane, it falls into E. side of Loch 
Lomond. The Carron falls, after turning many mills, into the Forth. Near the 
illage of Fintry, a magnificent range of basaltic pillars. The mountain 
‘ranges are an inviting ficld to the botanist. Area about 15 square miles, of 
hich scarcely 1000 acres are arable. Sole heritors, Duke of Montrose and 
r. Speirs of Culereuch, There is a cotton factory and a distillery in village, 
ich cannot fail to be greatly benefited by the Campsie Branch of the Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow Railway bringing parish into contact with the mineral 
districts of the country. Assessed property in 1815, £4126; in 1842-3, 
£4610. One heritor of £100 Scots valued rent. Par. ch. sit. 500; glb. £25; 


* In the churchyard of Falkirk are shown the graves of Sir John Graham, 

one of the friends of Wallace, and Sir John Stewart of Bonhill, both of whom 

- fell in the above battle. Over the former is a monument, with the inscription — 
Pay 


a « Mente manuque potens, et valle fidus Achates, ay 
Conditur hie Gramus, bello interfectus ab Anglis.” 


Chambers tells us, that one of Cromwell’s soldiers, of whom a detachment was 
stationed at Falkirk, desired the schoolmaster of the parish to furnish a translation — 


“Of mind and conrage stout, 
Wallace's true Achates, 
Here lies Sir John the Grahame, 
Felled by the English bawties.” 


q i rsion is 4 iliar Scottish phrase for dog. 
he last word of this elegant version 1s @ familiar Scottis ‘ 
esa of Dumbarton —Synod of Glasgow and Ayr. Patron, Duke of Montrose. 


P.'T. Glasgow. 
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stip. £155, 3s.10d. Pop. in 1841, 884; in 1851, 823. In 1849 on -p. r, 26; 
cas. 12; ins. or fat. 2; orph. or des. 3, Assess. £79, 5s. 12d.; other sources, 
£63, 14s, 54d.; tot. £142, 19s. 73d. Relief of poor on r, £116, 13s. 74d.; 
cas. £8, 8s. 2d.; med. r. £7, 2s. Sd.; exp. £15, 12s. 11d.; tot. £147, 17s. 44d. 
Besides parish, two private schools, attend. in 1837, 96. An elegant school 
erected in 1840, from a mortification by a person named Stewart, a merehant 
in Fintry, for educating the poor, and more particularly the children engaged 
in the cotton mill, attend. in 1841 nearly 100. 


PARISH OF GARGUNNOCK*— Bounded N. by the Forth, which divides it 
from Perthshire, E. and S. by St. Ninians, and on other sides by Kippen, Bal- 
fron, and Fintry, 6m. long by 4 broad. Surface consists of compact districts 
of moorland, dryfield, and carse, which have been all so improved as to beautify 
and fertilize the country, by the conversion of the moorland, whieh comprised 
one-third of the entire area, into sheep walks; by draining, ditching, hedging, 
and planting slopes, that lay waste and wild till towards the end of last cen- 
tury ; and by the improvement even of the carse lands along the Forth. Area 
15 square miles. Assessed property in 1815, £7811; in 1842-3, £6855, 17s. 
Six heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. Village of Gargunnock, 6 miles dis- 
tant, chiefly inhabited by weavers, and pleasantly situated on side of a rising 
ground, adorned with little gardens. Par. ch. sit. 500; glb. £16; stip. £155, 
Is. 9d. Gargunnock and Kineardine Free ch. attend. on 30th March, 1851, 
118; Sab. schs, 75, Pop. in 1841, 803; in 1851, 754. In 1849 on p. r. 10; 
cas. 36. Money received, £73, 3s. 44d. Relief of poor on r. £65, 13s.; cas. 
£1, 3s, 53d.; med. r. £1, 1s. 4d.; exp. £8, 18s. 4d.; total, £76, 16s. 14d. Par. 
schm. salary £25, 13s. 34d.; attend. in 1837, 45. Two private schools, at one 
of which attend. 74. A parish library and a distillery. The “Peel of Gar- 
gownno” or Gargunnock, mentioned in “ History of Sir William Wallace,” ona 
rising ground near the Forth; a little to W. the remains of the Bridge of 
Offers ; and a mound, called the Keir Hill, where Wallace encamped previous 
to attacking the English in the Peel. 


PARISH OF KILLEARN+t—Bounded by Balfron on N. and Strathblane on 
S., 12 miles long by 2} broad, consisting of a large portion of the S. side of 
the vale of the Endrick, the scenery of which possesses much beauty, and 
abounds in gentlemen’s seats and pleasure grounds. Dualt Glen and the water- 
fall of Ashdow are well known to the admirers of “Sweet Innerdale,” and the 
banks of the Blane and the Carnock are marked by wild and picturesque 
scenery. Limestone, sandstone, and numerous jaspers, &. Area about 18,000 
acres, of which nearly half waste or in pasture. There is a small woollen 
factory. Assessed property in 1815, £6731; in 1842-3, £6850. Ten heritors 
of £100 Scots valued rent. Village of Killearn is pleasantly situated, 163 
miles from Glasgow and 20 from Stirling. Par. ch. sit. 500; glb. £10; stip. 


* Presb. of Stirling —Synod of Perth and Stirling. Patron, H. F. Campbell of 
Boquhan. P. T. Stirling. 

t+ Presb. of Dumbarton—Synod of Glasgow and Ayr. Patron, Duke of Montrose. 
P. T. Glasgow. 
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£152, 4s. 9d.; attend. 300; Sab. schs. 60. Free ch. of Killearn and Balfron. 


Pop. in 1841, 1224; in 1851, 1176. In 1849 on p. rv. 17; cas. 3; orph. or des. 


1. Money received, £133, 11s. Relief of poor on r. £112, 18s. 2d. ; cas. 17s. 
2d.; med. r. £10, 10s.; exp. £5, 5s.; total, £129, 10s. 4d. Par. schm. salary 
£31. Three private schools, at two of which, in 1837, attend. 85.* Here are 
the remains of a residence of Napier, the inyentor of logarithms, and a monu- 
ment to the memory of George Buchanan, the celebrated poet and historian, 


born in parish in 1506.t So late as 1743 black mail was exacted here. 


PARISH OF KILSYTH{—In S. part of county, on the Caledonian side of 
Antoninus Wall, having St. Ninian’s and Fintry on N. and Dumbartonshire 
on &., 7 miles long by 2 to 4 broad, presenting an almost uninterrupted suc- 
cession of hill and dale, with a continuation of the Campsie Fells, called the 
Kilsyth Hills, rising from 1000 to 1400 feet above sea level in N. division. 
Coal is very abundant; and limestone, freestone, and ironstone are extensively 
wrought and in great demand. The Carron, Kelyin, and numerous burns and 


* The number attending at all the ‘schools in 1841, is stated in New Stat. Ac., 
“ Stirlingshire,” p. 70, to have been 170. 

+ It is impossible to speak too highly of the gifts of Buchanan as a poet, because 
seldom since the Augustine age has Latin poetry of a richer vein flowed from any 
pen. In politics he was a republican; and the first work which boldly and eloquently 


advocated the principles of popular liberty, now so familiar in Europe, was Bucha- 


nan’s Treatise De jure Regni apud Scotos. Buchanan is best known as the historian 
of his native country. He spent upon this work the last twenty years of his life. 
As private tutor of James VI. and Lord of the Privy Seal, he had his usual residence 
in Stirling, but removed to Edinburgh to superintend his history, as it was passing 
through the press. Several of his friends, on ascertaining that their venerable rela- 
tive was sinking under disease, came to visit him in Edinburgh, and on entering his 
chamber, found him teaching his servant the elements of reading—a, b, ab; e, b, eb 

The history, which was then being printed, became the subject of conversation. He 
showed them “ The Epistle Dedicatory to the King,” when one of them remarked on 
the obscurity of some expressions, and suggested amendments. He replied, “ I leave 
that and many other things to you to help.” They proceeded to the printing office, 
to ascertain what progress the pressmen had made, and found them throwing off the 
conclusion of the seventeenth book, which gives an account of the assassination of 
David Rizzio, in Holyrood House. They were particularly startled by the historian’s 
observation upon the burial of Rizzio, and stayed the printer from proceeding till 
they should expostulate with Buchanan, lest his animadversions on the queen's con- 
duct in this matter might damage the history as 4 whole in the royal estimation. On 
paying their next visit to Buchanan, they found him in bed, and on inguiring how he 
did, he replied, “ Even going the way of weilfare.” His cousin pointed out the pas- 
sages at which the king was most likely to take offence, “ Tell me, man, said Bu- 
chanan, “ if I have told the truth ?” “Yes; I think so,” was the reply. T will bide 
his feid, and all his kin’s, then. Pray, pray to God for me, and let Him direct all? 

At an early hour on the morning of the 28th day of September, 1582, he died in peace. 
Such was his poverty at the time of his decease, thas he had to be buried at the public 
expense. He was interred in the cemetery of the Greyfriars, Edinburgh. A com- 
mon flat stone covered his grave. It is not now certain whether any inscription was 
engrayen on it; and it is an undying discredit to Scotland, that she raised no memo- 
rial to Buchanan, and that the precise spot has long been unknown where rest the 


ashes of one of the greatest of her sons. : ee 
t Presb. of Glasgow—Synod of Glasgow and Ayr. Patron, Crown. P.'T. Kilsyth. 
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streamlets water parish, and form many cataracts and romantic waterfalls, 
Area, 24 sq. miles.* Assessed property in 1815, £9317; in 1842-3, £9288, 
Three heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. The town of Kilsyth (pop. in 1851, 
3949) is a burgh of barony, erected by George IV. in 1826, with the privilege 
of holding five annual fairs, but has no property, nor are any stents imposed by 
the magistrates. It is irregularly built, has a dingy appearance with a library 
and savings bank; a temperance society, &c., and is chiefly inhabited by hand~ 
loom weavers, engaged in weaving for the Glasgow manufacturers, and persons” 
oceupied in the mines. Two vills:—Banton and Auchinmully. Par, ch. sit, 850; 
glb. £19; stip. £286,10s.7d. Unap. tnds. £88, 1s. 3d.; attend. on 30th March, 
1851, 496; Sab. schs, 350. Chapel of Ease at Banton, attend. on 30th March, 
1851, 168.¢ Free ch. attend. on 30th March, 1851, 400; in summer a little 


larger; Sab. schs. about 150. U. P. ch. attend. on 30th March, 1851, 330; — 


Sab. schs. 78. There are small bodies of Meth. Cong. and Bap. Pop. in 
1841, 5613; in 1851, 5346. In 1849 on p. r. 162; cas. 320; ins. or fat. 6; 
orph. or des. 23. Assess. £900, 14s.34d. Relief of poor on r. £725, 16s. 11d.; 
cas. £91, 1s. 3d.; med. r, £26, 16s. 7d.; exp. £54, 19s. 7d.; total, £898, 14s. 4d. 
Three parish schools, attend. in 1837, 301. Two private schools, attend, 118, 
Kilsyth is noted for the religious revivals which took place here in 1742-3, 
and in 1839-40, accounts of which were at the respective periods published by 
the incumbents, the Rey. Messrs. Robe and Burns.t In the parish are several 
Pictish and Roman antiquities, and ruins of Kilsyth Castle. Montrose gained 
a victory here over the Covenanters. . 


PARISH OF KIPPEN§—93 m. W. of Stirling, one-third part belonging to 
Perthshire and the remainder to Stirlingshire, lying on the right bank of the 
Forth, 8 miles long by 2 to 4 broad. The carse ground on the Forth, forming 
part of that extensive plain which reaches from Gartmore on both sides of the 
river, as far E. as Bo'ness, is very fertile, and equally adapted to tillage and 
pasture. From the carse the surface rises at first abruptly, and then gradually, 
the table-land forming the moor of Kippen, which abounds with red sandstone 
and also lime. ‘The burn of Boguhan separates parish from Gargunnock. 
Area 21 sq.m. Assessed property in Perthshire in 1815, £3082; in 1842-3, 
£3650; in Stirlingshire in 1815, £4652; in 1842-3, £5125, 5s. 4d. Six 
heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. Nearest market town, Stirling. Two 
vills.—Kippen, which stands on turnpike between Stirling and Dumbarton 
through Drymen; and Bucklyvie, about 5 miles to W. Par. ch, sit, 800; gb. 
£10; stip. £264, 17s. 2d. Unap. tnds. £504, 11s. 4d. A Chapel of Ease at 


* The agriculture of the parish probably exhibits no peculiarity except the his- 
torical one, that in 1728, a day labourer, living near Kilsyth, first began in Scotland 
the open cultivation of the potato.—See Duncan's Philosophy of the Seasons. 

t “ The Banton chapel was only reopened for regular service on the 30th March, 
having been closed except for a few evening sermons since 1843.” — Note by Clergy- 
man, 

} And sce Dr. Gilles’ Historical Recollections, with Continuation by the Rev. H. 
Bonar, Kelso, 1845. 

§ Presb. of Dunblane —Synod of Perth and Stirling. Patron, Galbraith of Black 
house. P. T. Kippen. 
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- 
Bucklyvie, attend. 250; Sab. schs. 80. Free ch. attend. 150; Sab. schs. on 
roll, 44. U. P. ch. attend. 120, Pop. in 1841, 1922; in 1851, 1892, In 
1849 on p.r. 41; cas. 5; ins. or fat, 3; orph. or des. 3. Money reed. £228, 
‘12s. 6d. Relief of poor on r. £140; cas, £26; med.r, £10; exp. £35, 17s.; 
total, £211, 17s. Two parish and four private schools, at the latter of which, 
jn 1837, attend. 166. At one time there were a number of places of strength 
‘inthe district, and in 1691 the district was exposed to the predatory and violent 
incursions of the gillies of Rob Roy. 

‘ ‘PARISH OF LARBERT*—Incorporating the abrogated parish of Dunipace, 
_ which has been already described (ante, p. 1013), and jointly occupying a central 

d productive part of county. In itself it is nearly a square, 2} miles deep. 
ailing wind, S.W. The River Carront flows along 8. boundary, and the 
tide rises as high as the Carron Iron-works. The whole of E. part of parish 
_and vicinity is stored with inexhaustible supplies of coal and ironstone. Area 
nearly 43 sq. m., well cultivated, enclosed, and sheltered. About 150 acres of 
‘moss. The Carron iron-works, the most extensive, until within these few 
years in Europe, situated on the River Carron, are in this parish. They were 
‘blished in 1760, but have since been greatly enlarged, covering 12 acres 
f ground. The reservoir connected with the establishment covers no less than 
80 acres. All kinds of cast-iron goods, whether for the purposes of war or 
ace are made at Carron. Among the former may be included cannons of all 
‘sorts, mortars, bombs, &e., with shot and shells. The peculiar variety of 
cannon, called a carronade, derived its name from its being originally pro- 
‘duced here. In 1835, artillery was constructed here for the French Govern- 
nent ; and curiously enough, a large number of the guns was recovered from 
Sikhs during the Affghanistan war! ‘The cannon is east solid, in a perpen- 
ar attitude, of a length considerably greater than required, in order to 
the solidity of the metal. When adapted by cutting to the proper 
length, the caliber is bored out of the solid metal; while the outside of the 
-eannon is carefully smoothed by a turning machine. It is afterwards proved 
by water, thrust into the caliber by powerful compressing apparatus 5 and in 
the event of the slightest defect being discovered, the piece is laid aside for 
e asting. The domestic articles are too numerous to admit of enumeration 5 
“but stoves, grates, fenders, &c., constitute perhaps the largest item. The 
New Stat. Ac. states, that nearly 8000 tons of pig-iron are smelted from the 
ironstone annually, and manufactured into every description of article, from 
an ounce weight to a boiler of several tons; and that 1200 men are employed 


* Presb. of Stirling — Synod of Perth and Stirling. Patron, Crown. P.T. 


: 3 
y ass Carron is a classic stream. See Buchanan’s Epithalamium. Hector Macneil 
thus says— : 
; “ Round Carun’s stream, O classic name! 
Whar Fingal fought, and aye ow'rcame; 
Whar Ossian waked, wi’ kindling flame, 
p His heaven-taught lays, 
And sang his Oscar’s deathless fame 
At Duin-na-bais.” 
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about the work.* These works are interesting objects, and admission for 
strangers to view them is readily acceded.t To a stranger the approach to the 
establishment from N., in a calm night, is curious and impressive, from the — 
illumination of the atmosphere, the noise of weighty hammers, the groaning of 
five blast machines, and the reflection of the flames in the reservoir. Assessed — 
property in 1815, £7950; in 1842-3, £26,246, 5s. 4d. Six heritors of £100 
Scots valued rent. Villages of Larbert, Carron, Carronshore, Kinnaird, and 
Stenhousemuir, Larbert is a station on Scottish Central Railway. Two parish 
chs., Larbert and Dunipace. The minister employs an assistant, to whom the 
heritors pay £60 yearly ;} glb. £25; stip. £322, 10s. 1d. Unap. tnds. £1174, 
15s. 1d. Pop. in 1841, 4404; in 1851, 4606. In 1849 on p. r. 140; cas. 62; 
ins. or fat. 2; orph. or des. 3. Assess. £807, 4s. 9d. Relief of poor on r. 
£698, 7s. 3d.; cas. £38, 15s. 6d.; med. r. £20, 2s.; exp. £50; total, £807, — 
4s.9d. Par. schm. salary, maximum; attend. in 1837, 118. Six private schools, 

at three of which attend. 207. The site of Arthur’s Oon, a curious monument 
of antiquity, and of which there are several drawings,§ is in parish. The origin 

of Arthur's Oon has been the subject of much antiquarian discussion, It was 

a round building, open at the top, like the Pantheon at Rome, but of far 
inferior workmanship and dimensions. Its height was 22 feet, and its diameter 

in the inside 193 feet. In the time of Boece, its area within was surrounded 

by stone seats, and on S. there was an altar. Buchanan calls it Templum 
Termina, thus adopting the opinion of many antiquaries, that it was a temple 
erected to the god Terminus by Agricola, on his fixing here the boundaries of 

the Roman Empire.|| At Larbert there is a Danish fort; and a little W. 
pretty entire remains of the Roman causeway. Bruce, the celebrated traveller, 
was born here. 


PARISH OF LOGIE §— Lying in the shires of Stirling, Perth, and Clackmannan, 
and consisting of two sections, one of them a small patch, quite detached from 
county, and to N. of the other and larger section which lies immediately on 
N. bank of the Forth, opposite Stirling, bounded by Alloa on E., and Dun- 
blane and Lecropt on W. and N., 4 miles long by 3} broad. The district is 
exceedingly beautiful, highly productive, well enclosed and planted, and 
watered by the Forth, the Devon, and the Allan. To S. valuable carse land 
stretches along the Forth, and to N. E. and N. surface runs up among the 
Ochil Hills, Its §. boundary has the “ far-folding sinuosities, and the silvery 


* © Stirlingshire,” p. 374. 

+ It may be remembered, that Burns and «# travelling companion were refused 
admission; when to give yent to his angry feelings, he wrote a satiric impromptu on 
the window of the adjacent inn. 

} New Stat. Ac, “ Stirlingshire,” p. 376. 

§ See Camden’s Britannia, 1607; Dr. Stukeley’s Description of Arthur's Oon, 1720; 
Gordon's Itinerarium Septentrionale, 1726; and New Stat. Ac., “ Stirlingshire,” p.357. 

|| “ Will it be believed, that this precious relic of antiquity was demolished by its 
late proprietor, who constructed a wretched mill-dam out of its materials? A flood 
of the river Carron visited the sacrilegious proceeding with proper retribution by 
sweeping it away !’’— Scottish Tourist, p. 53. 

§| Presb. of Dunblane—Synod of Perth and Stirling. Patron, Earl of Dunmore. 
P. 'T. Stirling. 
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ging of romantic curvatures, which distinguish the most capricious part of the 
links of the Forth.” On a flat peninsula, formed by one of these links, stands 
the desolate and tall ruin of Cambuskenneth Abbey.* Demyat, the most 
southerly of all the Ochils, and 1345 feet high, from the top of which a splendid 
_ view is obtained of the carses of Stirling and Falkirk, is rocky and almost per- 
pendicular on S. side. Telspar porphyry, with crystals of cale-spar and horn- 
blende, form the summit of the hill. Copper has also been found in a dark 
coloured tufa, the vein being from 4 to 5 feet wide, and besides the copper, also 
furnishing ores of lead, cobalt, and silver. The mineral spring of Airthreyt 
discovered in working this vein. On the outskirts of the coal field some 
isolated trap hills rise from the alluvial plain of the Forth. One of the most 
remarkable of these is the Abbey Craig, consisting of a prismatic greenstone or 
» dolerite, resting on sandstone, a coarse limestone and ironstone.t In the low 
2 ‘ounds, the alluvial deposits are covered by the carse clays, the upper part of 
which, from 3 to 6 feet thick, consists of a fine adhesive loam, yery fertile. 
der this is a dark bluish-black, very soft silt, uniformly containing a bed of 
d and sea shells, Near Airthrey, the skeleton of a whale, which must haye 
asured 70 feet long, was found in 1819, about 22 feet above the present high- 
er mark, and some of its bones may still be seen in the Edinburgh Museum.§ 

Area of parish 15} square miles. A distillery, woollen manufactory, and a 
small paper mill. Assessed property in 1515, £14,481 ; in 1842-3, £15,292. 
“Two heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. Villages of Logie or Blair-Logie, 
dying with its neat little church at the base of the Ochils, at the entrance to 
Glendevon, and presenting a singularly pleasant scene of natural beauty. Bridge 
f Allan, a station on Scottish Central line of Railway, so much frequented in 
the summer season on account of its proximity to the Airthrey Wells, and 
the finely wooded and highly romantic character of its scenery ;|| Menstrie; 

ae Founded by King David I in 1 147, for the canons regular of St. Augustine. This 
Abbey was richly endowed, and in history it is sometimes called the Monastery of 
Stirling. Here James II. and his Queen were buried. The property of the Abbey 
“was given to the Earl of Mar by James VL, but in 1709 it was purchased by the 
a nagistrates of Stirling for the benefit of Cowan’s Hospital. Of the once extensive 
fabric of the Abbey, nothing now remains except a few broken walls and a tower, 


which was the belfry. 


+ The following ingredients were found in a wine pint of water— 


- No. I. No. IL. 

. Common salt... cs. se wee ee OT AO BTS. ene vee 45°534 grs. 
Muriate of lime ... .. -- i Te ini eerste _ 
Gnilphate OF m6 sss vee see erg LOL > see 60s ones ice 1s — 

; wee OFOO ek igor wee 0°450 — 


Mnriate of magnesia ... 


otal.ccccs1¢rs07 73°68 89° 160 


° 
+ See M‘Culloch on junction of trap with sandstone at Stirling Castle—Geolog. 
ee wield on the Coal Field of Clackmannan,” Wer, Mem., vol. iii. 
|| One of the best views of the village is obtained on approaching it by the carse 
road from Stirling. On a summer eve, we have frequently stopped to and ce 
lovely prospect. Beautifully ensconced at the base of a richly wooded vv —the 
‘blue slates of the village glittering to the last beams of the setting san —the neat 
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Craigmill; and Causewayhead. Par. ch. sit. 644; glb. £15, 10s. ; stip. in 1837, 
£263, 5s. 4d. Free ch. at Bridge of Allan, attend. 300; Sab. schs. 30. U. Pp. 
ch. at Bridge of Allan, attend. 200; Sab. schs. 28. U. P. ch. at Blair-Logie, 
attend. on 30th March 1851, 150. Pop. in 1841, 2200; in 1851, 2551. In 
1849 on p.r. 37; cas. 9; ins. or fat. 1; orph. or des.6, Assess. £257, 12s. 5d. ; 
other sources, £90, 14s. 53d.; total, £368, 6s. 103d. Relief of poor on r 
£254, 6s. 24d. ; cas. £34, 11s.; med. r. £52, 0s. 9d.; exp. £31, 13s. 11d.; total, 
£372, 11s. 103d. Parish school, three private schools, and a savings bank. 
The gallant Sir Ralph Abercrombie was born at Menstrie, in 1734, and ter- 
minating a long career of brilliant services, fell-in the battle of Alexandria, 
in 1801. wa 


‘ 

PARISH OF MUIRAVONSIDE*—On FE, side of county, lying on left bank 
of Avon, which separates it from Linlithgowshire, 6 miles long by 2 broad, and 
nearly all arable and enclosed, except a considerable tract of land in 8. of un- 
reclaimed moss. Soil light and gravelly. Whinstone and freestone quarries, 
coal, and ironstone, the last of which is wrought near village of Maudiston by 
the Carron Company. Area 143 sq. miles. Assessed property in 1815, £6001; 
in 1842-3, £6734, 6s. Eleven heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. Parish 
intersected by Union Canal, and Edinburgh and Glasgow (which here crosses 
the Avon by a superb viaduct) and Slamannan Railways. Par. ch. sit. 500; 
attend. 320; Sab. schs. 80; glb. £9; stip. £231, 4s. Sd. Unap. tnds. £58, 


19s. 94. U.P, ch. at Avonbridge. Pop. in 1841, 2249; in 1851, 2647. In 


1849 on p. r. 30; cas, 18; ins. or fat. 6; orph. or des, 2. Assess. £134; other 
sources, £20, 5s.; total, £154, 5s. Relief of poor on r. £114, 8s. 7d.; cas. £24, 
9s. 6d.; med. r. £8; exp. £20; total, £166, 18s. 1d. A parish and a private 
school, attend. in 1834, 216. The ruins of an old nunnery of Manuel or 
Emanuel, founded by Malcolm IV. in 1156, and dedicated to the Virgin Mary, 


are situated on the Avon, Half a mile W. is old castle of Almond, surrounded 


by a fosse, formerly a seat of the Harl of Callender. , 


PARISH OF POLMONT}+—In extreme E. of county, lying on the Forth, 
betwixt Falkirk and Bothkennar on W., and Bo’ness and Muirayonside on E., 


6 miles long by 2 broad, of a rich and beautiful aspect, much of the surface 


church of Lecropt appearing on the height beyond—the Allan stream gliding 
gently past—the surrounding region of luxuriant vegetation, with its farm home- 
steads and rustic cots—the whole features of the scene having strikingly real- 
ized to us the poet's description of what the Deserted Village once was — 
“ How often have I paused on every charm, 

The shelter’d cot, the cultivated farm, 

The never-failing brook, the busy mill, 

The decent church that topt the neighbouring hill; * 

The hawthorn bush, with seats beneath the shade, 

For talking age and whisp'ring lovers made.” 

See A Week at Bridge of Allan, by Rev. C. Rogers, p. 4. 


* Presb. of Linlithgow — Synod of Lothian and Tweedale. Patron, Crown. 
P. T. Linlithgow. 


+ Presb. of Linlithgow — Synod of Lothian and Tweedale. Patron, Crown. 
P.T. Falkirk, 


— - ee 
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being carse land, and nearly the whole area, except Redding Moor, reclaimed 
and finely enclosed and planted. The yearly depth of rain is stated in New 
_ Stat. Ac.* to have been on an average of seventeen years, from 1821 to 1837, 
8131 inches. Coal, ironstone, and freestone abound in valuable formations, 
and are extensively wrought. Area about 7} sq.m. Assessed property in 
1815, £8785; in 1842-3, £14,144, 4s. Vills.—Polmont and Nether Polmont. 
Eighteen horitors of £100 Scots valued rent. Polmont is a station on the 
_ Edinburgh and Glasgow Railway, near to which branches off the Slamannan 
Railway to Airdrie, and the Stirlingshire Midland line to join the Scottish 
Central. The Unign Canal also traverses parish. Par. ch. sit. 607; glb. £12; 
stip. £270, 14s. 5d.¢ Unap. tnds, £595, 9s. 5d. ‘Two preaching stations. 
Pop. in 1841, 3584; in 1851, 3764. In 1849 on p. r. 69; cas. 12; ins. or fat. 
_ 3; orph, or des. 8. Assess. £564, 18s. Sd. Relief of poor on r. £273, 9s. 1d. ; 
cas. £20; med. r. £37, 15s.; exp. £50, 28.; total, £381, 5s. 1d. Par. schm. 
salary, maximum ; attend. in 1837,138, Five private schools. A par. library 
and savings bank. Graham’s Dike crosses parish. Polmont gives the title of 
Baron to Duke of Hamilton. 


PARISH OF SLAMANNAN{—In 58. E. corner of county, lying on right bank 
of Avon, which separates it from Falkirk and Muirayonside, of a triangular 
form, the broadest side 6 miles long, and the other sides 4, with a fertile 
soil except to S., where it is bleak and mossy. Three lochs—Black, Little, 
and Ellrig lochs. Area about 11 square miles. Assessed property in 1815, 
£8745; in 1842-3, £4373, 6s. Sd. Four heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. 
Nearest market towns—Falkirk and Airdrie. The Slamannan Railway, 
which runs from Ardbuckle, in Lanarkshire, to the Union Canal, Causewayend, 
in this county, joining the mineral railways at Monkland, and meeting the 
‘Edinburgh and Glasgow Railway near Polmont, passes through parish. Par. 

ch. sit. 720; glb. £28; stip. £256, 11s. 10d. Free ch. attend. 200; Sab. schs. 40. 
Pop. in 1801, 923; in 1841, 979; and in 1851, 1655—increase owing to suc- 

cessful working of coal mines. In 1841 on p.r.3; expenditure, £12, 3s. In 

1849 on p. r.16; cas. 23. Assess. £87, 11s. 83d. ; other sources, £2, 15s. 53d.; 
total, £90, 7s, 2d. Relief of poor on r. £57, 11s. 8d.; cas. £3, 9s. 10d.; med. r. 
£7, 12s. Gd.; exp. £16, 5s.; total, £84, 19s. Par. schm. salary, maximum ; 
attend. in 1837, 52. A private school, attend. 30. 


PARISH OF STIRLING §—Geological Structure and Contour—A small parish 
in N. of county, confined to the town and a small territory around it, the whole 
landward part not exceeding 200 acres. The castle, with the constabulary, 
by which is meant a small portion of land, is not reckoned in parish; nor the 


_ * “Stirlingshire,” p. 191- le 
+ © There ae 39 b. meal, 24 b. barley, and £15, 4s. 5d. payable out of teinds in the 
parish of Falkirk, and from which Polmont was disjoined.” —Noie to Third Report 
of Commissioners of Religious Instruction, Scotland, 1837. 
Z Presb. of Linlithgow — Synod of Lothian and Tweedale. Patron, Crown. P.T. 
p kirk. = ‘ 
a Break: of Stirling—Synod of Perth and Stirling. Patron, Town Council, 


P. T. Stirling. ae 
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royal domains or King’s Park. They are exempted from all parochial assess- 
ment, and are in parish only guoad sacra. A small portion of parish lies on 
N. side of the Forth, in the county of Clackmannan. Besides the Forth there 
is no stream worthy of attention. The rocks are all of the coal formation, 
which, under the town and castle, are overlaid by greenstone. The Castle 
Hill is formed of three or four small eminences, with precipitous sides, except 
on S. The compact dark bluish black greenstone of this hill contains numerous 
irregular masses of felspar resembling sienite, and is associated with a little 
tufa. On N. side, Dr, M‘Culloch has described a very interesting section of 
the igneous and stratified rocks. The greenstone rests on sandstone, alternat- 
ing with slate-clay, and where in contact, has changed the latter into an earthy 
or compact claystone of a greyish colour, marked with small black spots. In 


another place, the trap has forced itself between the standstone strata, the ends 


of which are partly turned up, and abut irregularly against the greenstone, 
partly broken off and entangled in the mass. The thinner sandstone beds are 
changed into a compact hornstone or felspar rock, and veins of cale-spar traverse 
both it and the greenstone, which is then earthy, greenish, and divides into 
small veins.* 

Agriculture, Trade, and Commerce — The surface is all arable, and lets at 
from 35s. to £4,'4s. per acre. Carpeting and tartans form the chief manufac- 
ture. There are also some manufactures of cotton stuffs, ropes, malt, leather, 
and soap. The dyeing of yarns, woollen cloths, silks, and other fabrics, is 
extensive. These manufactures are carried on to the extent of from £300,000 to 
£330,000; and the number of persons employed in the various branches were 
lately calculated at from 1200 to 1300. Imports consist chiefly of lime, coals, 
timber, brick, tiles, and large quantities of corn. The communication by water 
down the Forth to Granton, and the railways by the Scottish Central, Stirling- 
shire Midland, and Dunfermline lines, afford ample outlets for produce. About 
thirty vessels are connected with the port, of from 18 to 70 tons burden, but 
two of these only are engaged in foreign trade. At neap tides the flow of 
water is about 53 feet in the harbour, and at stream tides it rises to 11 feet. 
Two villages — Raploch and Abbey. : 

Eminent Men—As connected with Stirling may be mentioned Buchanan, 
the poet and historian, who resided here whilst superintending the education of 
James VI.; and Ebenezer Erskine, who, before the Secession, was minister 
of third charge in Stirling, 

Places of Worship—Stirling forms one parish, partly burghal and partly 
landward, in which there are three ministerial charges, called the East, West, 
and North churches, Stipend of the first minister, £348, 17s. 10d. with a 
glebe of £21, and an allowance of £40 for a manse; of the second minister, 
£250; and of the third minister, £200. Unap. tnds. £440, 15s. 8d. Attend. 
at North ch. 800 to 850; Sab. schs. 95. Free North ch. attend. 950; Sab. 
schs. 160. Free South ch. attend. 640; Sab. schs. 161. Two U. P. chs.; 
attend. at first congregation, 780; Sab. schs. 158. Epis. ch. attend. 275; 
Sab, schs, 28. Ref. P.S. ch. attend. 105. Cong. ch. attend. on 30th March, 
1851, 203; Sab, schs. 189. Two Baptist congs.; attend. in Spittal Street, 


* See M‘Culloch, Geol. Trans., vol. i. : 
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to85; Sab. schs, 24. Rom. Cath. ch. attend. on 30th March, 1851, 350; 
sab. schs. 95. 

 Population—Of parish in 1841, 9095; in 1851, 10,180; of town in 1851, 
12,837; males, 5911; females, 6926; inhab. houses, 1141; uninhab. ditto, 
3 building, 16. 
 Poor—In 1849 on p. vr. 264; cas. 242; ins. or fat. 10; orph. or des, 24. 
Assess, £1059, 9s. 8d.; other sources, £11; total, £1070, 9s. Sd. Relief of 
poor on r. £1257, 3s. 3d.; cas. £117, 12s. 13d.; ; med. r, £32, 13s. 8d.; exp. 
£90, 10s. 5d. ; total, £1498, Os. 33d. 

_ History of Stitling—In all ages the town and castle of Stirling have been of 
first importance in Scottish history. ‘The fords and bridges in the neigh- 
hood gaye the easiest and most direct communication between the northern 
nd southern parts of Scotland; hence, in all wars between the tivo kingdoms, 
also in all civil wars, the possession of Stirling Castle was regarded as of 
tmost consequence. It is taken notice of in ‘Buchanan’s history so early 
e ninth century, when the Scots having subdued the Picts, and being 
desirous of obliterating every memorial of that people, razed it to the ground. 
It was rebuilt by the Northumbrians, upon obtaining from Donald the Fifth, 
whom they had made prisoner, a cession of all the territory south of the Forth. 
After remaining in their possession for the space of twenty years, it was along 
with the ceded territory, restored to the Seots, upon their engaging to assist the 
orthumbrians against the Danes. In the tenth century this castle was the 
dezyous of the Scottish army under Kenneth the Third, who defeated the 
Danes at the battle of Luncarty. About the middle of the twelfth century it 
me a royal residence, and long continued to be the favourite abode of the 
ttish monarchs. In 1174, Stirling Castle was one of the four fortresses 
- delivered up to the English as a token of vassalage, this being the ransom paid 
for the liberation of William the Lion, whom they had made prisoner ; it was 
restored along with the others by Richard Coeur de Lion. In 1299, while in 
‘the hands of Edward I. it was surrendered to the Scots; the year following, it 
was retaken by the English, after a most gallant defence by Sir William 
| phant, the governor. In 1303, the Scots, under the command of Sir John 
again made themselves masters of it, when Oliphant resumed the com- 
mand, and in the subsequent year it sustained a second siege. It was battered 
; “most furiously by artillery, stones of 200 pounds weight being used as balls, 
which made vast breaches in the ramparts, but it was not until the garrison 
“was reduced to a very few that the brave Oliphant submitted. In the reign of 
Edward I. it was besieged by Edward Bruce, and fell into his hands as one of 

é fruits of the battle of Bannockburn. During the wars of Edward III. it 
s successively taken and retaken, About the year 1550, during the regency 
of Mary of Lorraine, a strong battery, called the French Battery, was erected. 
‘Tn 1651 the castle was besieged and taken by General Monck. In the reign of 
‘Queen Anne it was repaired and enlarged, and a flanking battery, called 
‘Queen Anne’s, was erected on the south side. The last siege which it endured 
owas in 1746, when General Blakeney made a gallant defence, and baffled all 
‘the attempts of the highland army to reduce it. To this historical account of 
the castle we may add, that it is one of the four Scottish forts, which by the 
“Articles of Union. are to be upheld and constantly garrisoned. Edinburgh, 
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Dumbarton, and Blackness, are the three others. This stipulation was made 
to soothe the national pride, but the strict observance of it was found to be of 
vast advantage to the established government at the periods of the rebellion in 
1715 and 1745. ? 
Castle, &e.—Here James IJ. and IV. were born, and James V. and Queen 
Mary crowned, and James VI. passed his early years, under the tuition of 
Buchanan; and it was a favourite residence of all the Stuarts, by whom the 
greater part of the present buildings were erected. They compose a small 
square, one side of which, the parliament hall, was built by James TI., the 
palace by James V.,* the chapel (now the armoury) by James VI. The castle 
mounts 29 guns, and the armoury contains 15,000 stand of arms. A hollow 
below the castle parade, called “ the Valley,” now belonging to the burgh, was 
formerly used as a tournament ground, while a place called the Ladies’ Hill 
was a sort of theatre for the female spectators. Not far from the lower end of 
the parade, at the head of Broad Street, is a ruinous structure, called “ Marr's 
Work,” t built about 1570, with stones from Cambuskenneth Abbey. N. W. 
of the castle, is a steep path leading to the entrance to the castle, and called 
*Ballangeich” or “the Windy Pass,” remarkable for having furnished the 
fictitious name adopted by James VY. in the various disguises which he was in 
the habit of assuming, for the purpose of seeing that justice was regularly 
administered, or in course of his amorous adventures, where he always, if 
questioned who he was, replied “The Gudeman of Ballangeich.”{ On the N. 
near the bridge, is a small mount named “ Hurlyhacket,” from its haying been 
t 


* Part of the lower flat of the N. side was occupied by a hall or chamber of pre- 
sence (now used as a barrack), the walls and ceiling ‘of which, previously to 1777, 
were adorned by a multitude of figures carved in oak, in low relief, and supposed, 
with much probability, to represent the persons of the king, his family, and his cour- 
tiers. The walls were stripped of these most beautiful and mosi interesting orna- 
ments in 1777, in consequence of one having fallen down and struck a castle soldier 
who was passing at the time. Fortunately at the very juncture when they were about 
to be condemned for firewood, an individual of taste observed a little girl going along 
the Castle hill with one in her hand, which she was carrying towards the town. 
Having secured possession of it fora trifle, the individual mentioned, immediately 
busied himself to collect and preserve as many of the rest as yet remained, Strange 
to say, this person was no other than the keeper of the jail of Stirling; and it was 
to that house of care that he carried the beautiful carvings which he had rescued. 
They were kept there for upwards of forty years, when having attracted the atten- 
tion of the lady of General Graham, deputy governor of the Castle, drawings, not 
only of these, but of others, which had found their way into the possession of the pre- 
sent Lord Cockburn, and other individuals, were made by her and an artist of the 
name of Blare, and then given to the world in a series of masterly engravings, pub- 
lished by Mr. Blackwood of Edinburgh, in an elegant volume, entitled Lacunar 
Strevilinense.—Chambers’ Gaz., p. 958. 

t Near this is also a fine piecé of architecture, in the old Scottish style, called 
“ Argyle’s Lodging,” built by the eminent poet, Sir William Alexander, created 
Earl of Stirling. It was afterwards acquired by the Earl of Argyle, who entertained 
pos, i 1681, the Duke of York, in whose subsequent reign he was iniquitously put 
to death. ’ 

{ The two excellent comic songs, “ The Gaberlunzie Man,” and “ We'll gang nae 


muir @ roving,” are said to have been founded on the success of his adventures when 
travelling in the garb of a beggar. 
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the scene of a courtly amusement, which consisted in sliding upon a seat from 
top to bottom of a smooth bank. This mount was “the heading hill,” where 
‘Murdoch, Duke of Albany, Duncan, Earl of Lennox, his father-in-law, and 
his two sons, Walter* and Alexander Stuart were beheaded in 1425.+ 

_ The King’s Gardens lie to S. of the castle, and though now a mere marshy 
piece of ground, it is yet possible to trace the peculiar form into which the 
area had been thrown by its royal proprietors. 

__ The King’s Park lies beyond the gardens towards 8. and S. W. It is about 
3 miles in circumference, is surrounded by a wall of great antiquity, but is now 
almost divested of wood, being chiefly pasture and cultivated ground. 

_ From Stirling Castle the view of the rich landscape and grandeur of the 
surrounding scenery is superb, displaying a splendid panorama of hill and 


5 


dale, wood and water. Yet though the most interesting scenery is commanded 
from the ramparts, that from the “ Lady’s Look Out,” behind the Palace, is 
unrivalled. _ 

_ Ancient and Modern Buildings—The town consists chiefly of a narrow and 
irregular street, descending from “ Marr’s Work” in a slanting direction to the 
plain called Broad Street or High Street. The interior or more ancient streets 
of Stirling present rather a mean appearance, but several, besides Broad Street, 
such as Baker Street, King Street, and Port Street, &c., are filled with good 
_ shops, whilst Bridge Street, Cowan Street, Queen Street, and Irvine Street, 
are elegantly laid out. Neat modern villas are also to be seen in every di- 
_reetion. The town is lit with gas and tolerably paved, and public baths were 
recently erected in Allan Park, Port Street. The Greyfriars or Franciscan 
Le church of Stirling was erected in 1494 by James IV., and some additions were 
made to it by Cardinal Beaton. It is a handsome Gothie building, and since the 
Reformation, has been divided into two places of worship, called the East and 
“West churches. In this church the Earl of Arran, regent of the kingdom, abjured 
-Romanism in 1543; it was also the scene of the coronation of James VI. on 
29th July, 1597, when John Knox preached the coronation sermon. There 
are three hospitals in Stirling, one of which was founded by Spittal (whose 
“name it bears), tailor to James IV., for relief of decayed tradesmen. The Town 
“House is an old but spacious edifice ; and in the Council House is kept a vessel, 
called the “Stirling Jug,”{ formerly appointed by law to be the standard 


‘of dry measures for Scotland. Behind the Town House the Jail and County 


7 “ye 
_ #* The execution of Walter Stuart is supposed, with great probability, to be the 


groundwork of the beautiful pathetic ballad of “ Young W aters.” i 
+ It is in allusion to this bloody transaction, that Douglas, in The Lady of the 
. Lake, is made thus to address Stirling — 
m “Ye towers, within whose circuit dread 
A Douglas by his sovereign bled ; 
; ‘And thou, O sad and fatal mound! 
That oft hast heard the death-axe sound,” 


‘ + By an Act of the Scottish Parliament, in 1437, various burghs in the Lowlands 
“were appointed to keep the various standard measures for liquid and dry goods, 
from which all others were to be taken. ‘fo Edinburgh was appointed the honour 


of keeping the standard ell—to Perth the reel—to Lanark the pound—to Linlithgow — 
‘the firlot—and to Stirling the pint. 
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Buildings, the Episcopal Chapel, the Bank of Scotland, the Corn Exchange, 
and the Atheneum, a large and elevated building, surmounted by a lofty and 
graceful spire, and situated opposite the Corn Exchange, at the corner formed 
by Baker and Spittal Streets, merit notice. The library belonging to the 


Atheneum contains upwards of 5000 yols. in different departments of litera-_ 


ture. Drummond’s Agricultural Museum is also worthy of a visit. Nor must 
the tourist omit to examine the walls, ports, and bridges of Stirling. The Old 
Bridge is still standing, and viewed from the New Bridge, by which it has been 
superseded, forms a picturesque and interesting object. ‘‘The age of this 
structure is unknown; it cannot date beyond the end of the thirteenth century, 
when the timber platform across the Forth at Kildean constituted the only 


bridge over the river; but that its antiquity approaches to that period, in the 


absence of historical information, we think from its primitive aspect we are 
justified in conjecturing. It originally had no parapets ; these had subsequently 
been added. It has four arches, and the southermost of these, broken down in 
1745 by General Blakeney to prevent the highlanders crossing, has been sub- 
stantially repaired. On a gallows, erected on this bridge, Archbishop Hamilton 


was hanged in 1571, at the command of the Regent Lennox. In 1531 was 


erected the massive and spacious bridge adjoining, of five arches, presenting 
a remarkable contrast in point of convenience with the ancientfabric. The third 
bridge, or railway viaduct, composed of three timber arches, attached to stone 
piers, was formed a few years since (near which is the Stirling station of the 
Scottish Central Railway), The three bridges, lying so contiguous to each other, 
over a single river, present in this respect a peculiarity not frequently to be 
remarked.” 4 
Burgh—Stirling is governed by a provost, 2 bailies, a treasurer, a dean of 
guild, and 14 councillors, Municipal constituency in 1850-1, 506. Corporation 
revenue, 1833, £2295.* eV 
Schools—Stirling has been long celebrated for its schools. ‘Three are strictly 
burgh schools; one is so far a burgh school as both to be partially salaried by 
the town, and to be under the patronage of the magistrates; three others are 
more or less aided and directly patronised by the burgh; three are boarding 
schools for females, one is an infant school, one a charity school for girls too 


* “ A burgess, in the dog and cat lingo of the place, is cither a burgess gua neigh- 
bour, and pays £2 of entry money, or a burgess gua hammerman or gua some other 
corporation, and pays to the burgh a fee applicable to the character in which he 
enters. In 1833, the number of burgesses gua neighbour was 17, and of resident 
burgesses of all sorts of qguas, 444. The corporations consist of the guildry, seven 
crafts, and four bodies, called tolerated communities, one of whom has the name of 
omne gatherum. In 1833, their respective numbers, and the entry fees payable by 
strangers respectively to themselves, and for each to the burgh, were as follows :— 
guildry, 402, £50 and £5 ; hammermen, 34, £31, 10s. and £2; weavers, 138, £20 and 
£2; tailors, 20, £30 and £2 ; shoemakers, 36, £32 and £2 “flethars, 8, £50 and £2; 
skinners, 11, £15 and £2; bakers, 18, £50 and £5; malémeni, 54, £6 and £5; mecha- 
nics, 125, £i, 6s. 8d. and £2 ; barbers, 4, £1, 6s. anid £2; and omne gatherum, ‘£65, 10s. 
and £2. A general feeling pervades all classes in the DEN, that the exclusive privi- 
leges of these bodies, by opposing obstacles to the increase of population, trade, and 
prosperity, are detrimental both to the community at large, and to the interests of 
the crafts themselyes.”—Full. Gaz., p. 708. 
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far advanced to be fit attendants at the infant school; and the rest are all 
schools on private adventure. They amounted in 1834 to twenty-one in number, 
a 1d were then conducted by thirty-three teachers and attended by 940 scholars.* 
_ Libraries and other Societies—There is a subscription library, two reading 
rooms, two weekly newspapers, Stirling Journal and Stirling Observer ; branches 
of the Bank of Scotland, Commercial, National, Glasgow Union, Edinburgh and 
Glasgow, and Clydesdale banks; a dispensary ; a horticultural society ; an agri- 
culture association ; a school of arts; besides charitable and other institutions 
already noticed. 
_ Fairs, &c.— A weekly market is held on Friday, and six annual fairs in the 
months of February, May, August, September, November, and December. 
 Constituency—Stirling joins with Dunfermline, Culross, Inverkeithing, and 
ig Queensferry, in returning an M.P. Constituency in 1851-2, 466. 
Mais 
_ PARISH OF ST. NINIAN’S} (Vulg. St. Ringan’s)t}—A large parish lying on 
§. bank of the Forth, and surrounding the town and small parish of Stirling, 13 
miles long by 8 broad, and divided into moorlands, drytield, and earses ; the last 
of these adjoining the Forth, S. from which the land rises in a beautiful state 
f cultivation, aud is succeeded by moorland, swelling up into elevations which 
elong to E. end of the low broad range of the Lennox Hills. Coal, lime, free- 
e, and ironstone, everywhere abound. The Forth flows along the greater 
ortion of N. boundary, into which fall the Teith, Allan, Devon, Bannock, and 
yarious rivulets. Earl’s Burn and Pow Water also run through par. Loch Coul- 
ter lies near S. boundary. The par. lays open a wide field of research to the 
botanist. Area 70 square miles. Valued rent £20,560. Assessed property in 
1815, £41,518; in 1842-3, £49,052, 2s. Twenty-six heritors of £100 Scots 
9 “ 
me. There are in the burgh two important mortifications for the purposes of educa- 
|, the one under the management jointly of the magistrates and council and the 
cond minister of Stirling, and the other under the management solely of the magis- 
trates and council. The older of the two originated in 1724, in a bequest by John 
- Allan, writer in Stirling, of a sum which he appointed to accumulate till it should 
amount to 40,000 merks, and to be then annually applied in maintaining, educating, 
, and putting out to trades, boys belonging to members of the trades incorporations of 
the burgh, and it now yields a free annual income of about £300, and in 1833 main- 
tained twenty-three boys. The more recent mortification originated in 1808, in a- 
trust settlement by Alexander Cunningham, merchant burgess in Stirling, conveying 
the residue of his means and estate for maintaining, educating, and putting out to 
‘ trades, boys belonging to members of the guildry incorporation, or of the society of 
" mechanics of Stirling, and in 1822 it exhibited a fund of £5724, IIs. 2d., and in 1833 
fetcioed twenty boys. The children on these mortificatious do not live in publie 
‘or hospital buildings, but are maintained with their parents or natural guardians, on 
an allowance of 2s. 6d. weekly for each ; they are yearly supplied with clothing ; and 
v they receive their general education at the second English school, and are occasionally, 
or according to circumstances, transferred to the higher branches of education to the 
writing and grammar schools. They are limited as to the period of their education 
to five years; and in the event of any of them distinguishing themselves at the 
‘grammar school, they may, though only one ata time on each foundation, be sent to 
college, and assisted there during four years, with an annus] sun for their main- 
tenance.and education as university students.” —F'ull, Gaz. p. 693, ets 
+ Presb. of Stirling—Synod of Perth and Stirling. Patron, Heads of F amilies. 
P. T. Stirling. t The Irish name for St. Ninian, the patron saint. 
o 
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valued rent. The collieries of Bannockburn, Auchinbowie, Pleanmuir, and 
Greenyards, &c., employ from 600 to 700 persons, and the quantity of coal 
produced is little short of 60,000 tons. The chief manufacture is that of car- 
pets and tartans, of which the largest establisments are at Bannockburn ; other 
manufactures are cotton weaving, tanneries, nail making, and distillation; 
altogether employing about 3000 hands, Villages—St. Ninian’s,* consisting of 
one long and narrow street, composed of houses curious for their antiquated 
inscriptions and carvings, emblematic of the avocations of the original oren- 
pants; Bannockburn (pop. in 1851, 2627), which is a station on the Scottish 
Central Railway ; Cambusbarron, Milltown and Whins, Newhouse and Bellfield ; 
Charteris Hall; the different collieries;+ and a suburban part of the town of 
Stirling. Par. ch. sit. 1500; glib. £28; stip. in 1837—meal 152 b. £121, 6s, 
Gd.; barley, 152 b. £163, 17s. 3d.; money, £60; total, £545, 3s. 9d. Unap. 
tnds. £2700, 13s. 8d. Free ch. at Plean; attend. on 30th March, 1851, 130, 
Free ch. at Bannockburn; attend. on 30th March 1851, forenoon 630, after- 
noon 650; Sab. schs. 146. There is also a Free ch. at St. Ninian's. U.P. 
chs. at St. Ninian’s and Bannockburn. Pop. in 1841, 10,080; in 1851, 9851. 
Par. registers of baptisms and marriages pretty well kept. In 1841 on p.r. 
145. Expenditure, £370. In 1849 on p. r. 238; cas. 67; ins. or fat. 5; orph. 
or des, 15. Assess. £1437, 10s. 6d.; other sources, £52, 18s. 3d.; tot. £1490; 
8s. 9d. Relief of poor on r. £1105, 9s. 8hd.; cas. £35, 10s. 114d.; med. r. 
£35, 8s. lld.; exp. £144, 9s. 53d.; tot. £1520, 19s. 03d. Par. schm. salary, 
maximum, [n'1537, sixteen private schools; attend. 931. In this par. three 
memorable battles were fought—Ist, on 13th September, 1297, between the 
troops of Wallace and the English, when the latter were totally routed; 2d, 
The famous battle of Bannockburn, fought on 24th June, 1314, between the 
English army of 100,000 men, headed by their monarch, Edward IL, and the 
Scottish army of 30,000 men, commanded by the illustrious Bruce, which 
ended in the greatest defeat ever sustained by the English nation;{ and 3d, 


* The steeple of St. Ninian’s is a curiosity. ‘The church, formerly attached to this 
fabric, being used as a powder magazine by the highlanders in 1746, was accidentally 
blown up immediately before their retreat to the north. Though scarcely a stone of 
the body of the church was left upon another, the steeple remained uninjured. 

+ Passing through the small hamlets of Upper and Lower Plean, about 3 miles 
from the village of Bannockburn, will be found on the left, at a short distance from 
the road, and approached by an avenue, an hospital for the accommodation and 
maintenance of indigent old men, especially sailors and soldiers, erected from the 
funds and in terms of the deed of the late Francis Simpson, Esq. of East Plean, who 
died in March, 1831; the funds invested in lands and otherwise being nearly £3000 
of annual income, which chiefly are applied towards the support and clothing of 
30 aged men, who are at present inmates of this highly benevolent institution. A 
chapel in connection with the hospital is situated on the right side of the road, 
opposite the entrance to the avenue.—A Week at Bridge of Allan. By Rev. C. Rogers. 

} About a mile from the field of battle, the destruction of a party of English who 
attempted to rally, has given the name of Bloody Field to a spot where they fell. 
There is a place also in this vicinity called Ingram’s Crook, which is supposed to 
have derived its name from Sir Ingram Umfraville, one of the English commanders. 
The most interesting memorial is the “Bore Stone” in the hole on the surface of 
which the Scottish standard was fixed. This stone bears the marke of many a ruth- 
Jess pilgrimage. 
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The battle of Stirling or Sauchie Burn, June 11th 1488, in which James III. 
was defeated and killed by his insurgent nobles.* Henry the historian was 
born here, and his mortal remains were buried in the church yard of Polmont. 


_ PARISH OF STRATHBLANEt—lIn 8.W. corner of county, lying W. of 
Campsie and 8S. of Killearn, 5 miles long by 4} broad, and composing the 
fertile vale of the river Blane, the sides of the hills clothed with natural wood, 
neat villas, and occasional cascades. Beyond this there is a considerable 
extent of moor to N., the highest eminence bearing the name of Carl's Seat, 
1500 feet high, in which the Blane has its source. Six lakes or lochlets, and a 
basaltic colonnade stretching along the precipitous face of part of the E. screen 
of the valley. Jasper is found abundantly, and the banks of the lochs and 
glens furnish fields exceedingly rich in vegetable productions.— Area about 
,300 acres, of which nearly 2250 are under wood, Village of Strathblane 
stands about 3} m. W. of the Clachan of Campsie, to which a branch of the 
‘Edinburgh and Glasgow Railway extends, and is inhabited by some weayers 
mployed from Glasgow, and by some of those engaged in the printtield at 
Blanefield and the bleaching establishments at Dumbrock, at which places 
twixt £5000 and £6000 are annually paid in wages. Assessed property in 
1815, £4899; in 1842-3, £5300. Par. ch. glb. £12; stip. in 1837, £231, 
“16s. 5d.; attend. 270 to 300; Sab, schs. 30. Pop. in 1841, 894; in 1851, 
1010. Par. registers of marriages and births correct since 1816. In 1549 on 
7; cas. 3; ins. or fat. 1, Money reed. £60, 12s. 5d. Relief of poor on r, 
, 13s. 6d.; cas. £4, 17s. Sjd.; med.r. 12s, 6d. ; exp. £6, 7s. 3d.; total, £56, 

: 11id. Par. schm. salary, maximum ;’ attend. in 1837, 42. Two private 
- schools, attend. 49. A parish library, savings bank, and temperance society, 
with in 1850-1, 60 adult and 30 juvenile members. ‘Two old castles, Mug- 
_ dock and Duntreath, which have been strongly fortified. 


‘* Beaton’s Mill, the house where James III. was put to death, is still standing. 1t 
has been somewhat modernized, being converted from a mill into a dwelling house ; 
- it stands about 50 yards east of the road from Glasgow to Stirling, in the close neigh- 
~ bourhood of some newly erected mills, which gave the name of Milltown to a village 


which has arisen at the place. 
+ Presb. of Dumbarton—Synod of Glasgow and Ayr. Patron, Duke of Montrose. 


P.T. Glasgow. <cset siitlowresa 
+t Fora list of rarer plants. See New Stat. Ac. Stirlingshire,” p. 75. 


SUTHERLANDSHIRE. 


—~ 
GENERAL DESCRIPTION.* 


AW extensive county in the north of Scotland, situated between 57° 53! 
and 58° 36’ N. lat., and between 3° 39’ and 5° 15’ W. long., containing 


1,152,640 acres, of which 30,080 are water. As Caithness forms the 


north-eastern angle of the island of Great Britain, the county of Suther- 
land may be considered as the continuation of the island towards the west 
and south. It extends across the island from sea to sea; it is about 80 
miles in length from north-west to south-east, and 40 miles in breadth, 
bounded on the north-east by Caithness, on the east and south-east by 
the German Ocean and the Frith of Dornoch, on the south and south-west 
by Ross-shire, on the west by the Atlantic Ocean, and on the north by 
the Great North Sea. In the language of the country, it comprehends 


the districts of Strathnaver on the north-east, Assynt on the south-west, — 


and Sutherland properly so called. Strathnaver was formerly a county of 
itself. Sutherland must be considered as entirely a highland county. 
The Gaelic is throughout the popular language; and with the exception 
perhaps of a village or two on the east coast, was formerly the sole dialect 
of the inhabitants. The face of the country is extremely mountainous 
and rocky. The great body of it exhibits nothing to the eye but vast 
groups or piles of mountains towering in succession above each other. 
The greater part of these appear covered with heath, though their sloping 
sides, in proportion as they descend, become gradually clothed with ver- 
dure. Some of these mountains however are mantled with extensive 
forests. Amidst this wild and rude magnificence of nature are many 
valleys, each of which contain a stream, and frequently a lake of consi- 


* The Sheriff Court and Sheriff Small Debt Court are held every Friday during 
Session. Quarter Sessions are held the first Tuesday of March, May, August, and 
last Tuesday of October. The Justice of Peace Small Debt Court is held at Rirki- 
boll the last Thursday of March, June, September, and December ; at Bettyhill the 
first Thursday of February and August; and at Melvich the first Thursday of May 
and Noyember. Places and times of meeting of Courts under Small Debt Act— 
Sheriff's Small Debt Circuit Courts held at cach of the towns of Lairg, Scourie, 
Melvich, Tongue, and Helmsdale, three times a year, in May, July, and October; 
and at Golspie four times a year, in May, July, October, and December. P 
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derable extent, the scenery around which, during the summer, is extremely 
interesting, more especially in consequence of the effect produced by con- 
trasting the verdants banks of these sheltered waters with the rude moun- 
tains and extensive heaths with which they are surrounded. Upon the 
eoast are many fine arable fields; but still the surface, though in a less 
degree, partakes of the rugged appearance of the interior of the country. 
_ The general physical structure of the county seems to be this: the 
_ chains of mountains diverge like rays from its centre towards the east, 
the west, and the northern seas, forming between the mountains long and 
narrow glens, along which the rivers run, and often spread abroad their 
waters into lakes. Each glen or long strath forms a sort of separate dis- 
triet, sometimes 40 miles in length; and the inhabitants at each extre- 
“mity of such a strath have much more easy communication with each other 
than with their neighbours at the distance of only 6, 8, or 10 miles 
the next valley, from which they are separated by a rude group of 
gged and lofty mountains and rocks, the habitations of goats and deer. 
At the termination of the chains of mountains towards the north and west 
‘seas, the valleys between them are so low, that the waters of the ocean 
form many deep bays, or lochs as they are called in the highlands. The 
northern side of Sutherland may be considered upon the whole as running 
ina direct line from east to west, although, in the manner now mentioned, 
the sea enters in many places far into the land, forming convenient sta- 
tions for ships. This northern boundary terminates on the west at Cape 
“Wrath or Barve Head (Cape Ebudium of the ancients), which forms the 
north-west point of the island of Great Britain From Cape Wrath the 
coast suddenly turns due south, and is broken, like that already men- 
tioned, by deep bays or arms of the sea, The eastern coast, between 
the Ord of Caithness on the north-east and the Frith of Dornoch on the 
south-west, has also some indentations, by the sea adyancing into the 
bosom of the country; but these are trifling compared to the long lochs 
or gulfs on the north and west coasts. The great Frith of Dornoch 
however, which divides Sutherland from Ross-shire, at the south-eastern 
boundary of the former, and north-east of the latter, ought to be con- 
sidered as an exception. 

The principal arms of the sea are Lochs Assynt, Laxford, and Inchard 
on the west; Durness Bay, Loch Eribole, the Kyle of Tongue, and the 
Bays of Torrisdale and Strathy on the north; and Loch Fleet in the Frith 
of Dornoch on the south-east ; and the more remarkable promontories 
are Ru Stoer on the south side of Loch Assynt; Cape Wrath on the 
north-west extremity of the county; Far-out-Head and Whiten Head 
on the north; and Strathy Head on the north-east. ; 

The principal streams are Oikel, Fleet, Brora, and Helmsdale, which 
fall into the Dornoch Frith on the south-east. The tide renders the 
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Oikel navigable by vessels of fifty tons for about 12 miles, and boats for 
about 8 miles farther; and they have all good salmon fisheries. These 
rivulets have their sources among the mountains in the centre of the dis- 
trict, and flow south-east. In the same quarter various streams take their 
rise, and flow in a northerly direction, such as Strathy, the Naver, whieh 
gives its name to the tract called Strathnaver, the Dinart, &c., most of 
them containing salmon. The most considerable Lake is Loch Shin, 
about 20 miles long and 1 broad, situated on the southern side of the 
county, where flows a stream of the same name, which falls into the 
Oikel. There are several others of considerable extent. ‘ 

The oldest formation of rocks in Sutherland is gneiss, which extends 
over the whole county, and affords a great diversity of aspect in the 
stratification. This formation is traversed by granite veins, and by veins of 
greenstone and porphyry. Granite fields prevail in the lower part of the 
parish of Reay, and in the parishes of Loth and Rogart. Syenite is to be 
met with in several places. The quartz series of rocks occur principally 
in greater or less fields in the west part of the county, from Loch Eribole 
on the north to Loch Vattie on the south. This series is connected with 
sandstone and limestone. Redstone and conglomerate are extensively 
displayed on the east side, and at several points on the north coast and 
the interior. The oolite series of rocks, consisting of white sandstone, 
sandstone flag, slate-clay, limestone, and coal, forms the coast between 
Golspie and the Ord of Caithness, and has a breadth at the river Brora 
of 3 miles. Calcareous sinter and bog iron ore are the only chemical 
alluvial deposits to be found in the county. 

There are three great deer forests. Ptarmigan, grouse, and black 
cock are abundant. j , 

The large extent of Sutherlandshire was the last district in Scotland 
which was subjected to the improvements of modern times. ‘Till about 
the beginning of the present century, it was a country lying in nearly the 
same condition as it must have exhibited centuries before, and in many 
respects shut out from the progress of that civilization which had been so 
beneficially spread over the rest of Britain. The great barrier which lay 
in the way of improvement was the dangerous narrow frith to be crossed, 
and the total destitution of roads, either along the shore or into the 
interior, But it was not alone from these physical causes that Suther- 
landshire remained so long in a backward condition. Certain moral 
causes concurred connected with the state of society in the district. The 
same arrangement of society, which distinguished the rest of the highlands 
of Scotland, prevailed in this county, perhaps, however, to a greater 
degree than it ever did farther south. In proportion as the seat of 
government was more remote, the power of the Crown diminished, while 
that of the chief was augmented. This natural tendency of things was 
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vastly increased, with respect to Sutherland, in consequence of the local 
situation of the district, cut off and separated as it was from the rest of 
the kingdom. The increase of manufactures and fisheries, the abolition 
of heritable jurisdictions, the spread of the English language, emigration 
to the low countries, and other circumstances which tended to civilize the 
highlands, and introduce new systems of management, did not affect the 
county of Sutherland so rapidly or so effectually as in other districts. 
Bound down by circumstances, from which they could not relieve them- 
selves, the Earls of Sutherland continued to find, that the principal means 
by which they had to maintain that station in the country which their 
rank and descent entitled them to hold, was by raising for the service 
of government one of those corps, well known by the designation of a 
family regiment.” The consequence was, that the unhappy system of 
encouraging and fostering a superabundant population was persevered in. 
Impatient of regular and constant work, all the heavy labour was aban- 
-doned to the women, who were employed occasionally even in dragging 
the harrow to cover in the seed. To build their hut, or get in their peats 
for fuel, or to perform any other occasional labour of the kind, the men 
were ever ready to assist; but the great proportion of their time, when 
not in the pursuit of game, or employed in illegal distillation, was spent 
in indolence and sloth. The introduction of the potato, in the first 
instance, proved no blessing to Sutherland, but only increased this state 
of wretchedness, inasmuch as its cultivation required less labour, and it 
was the means of supporting a denser population. The failure of this 
erop brought accumulated evils upon the poor people in a year of scarcity, 
and also made such calamities more frequent. or in the same proportion 
as it gave sustenance to a large number of inhabitants when the crop 
was good, so did it dash into misery, in years when it failed, a large 
number of helpless and suffering objects. Two powerfully moying cir- 
cumstances at length brought about the introduction of efficient measures 
ofreform. ‘The first was the extraordinary and patriotic exertions made 
by the noble family of Sutherland and Stafford; and the second was the 
well judged liberality of parliament, which agreed to advance a moiety of 
the expense to be incurred for certain roads and bridges in the high- 
lands, Sutherland, like the other highland counties, was till recently, 
oceupied by native tenants, similar in all respects to those of Ross. 
These however have for the most part been recently removed, either to 
“villages on the coast or have emigrated ; and the lands have been divided 
into extensive sheep farms, furnished with excellent houses and offices. 
Whether the change should not have been more gradually introduced, we 
shall not undertake to say; but there cannot be a doubt, that the charac- 
ter and habits of the people, as well as the rural economy of the district, 
have been signally improved. From being indolent and attached to old 
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practices, the peasantry have become comparatively active, laborious, at 
enterprising, and are decidedly better lodged, clothed, and fed than 
any former period. They have also improved in cleanliness beyond w 
could have been expected. ‘ Where formerly there was but one im 
ferent road, even at the threshold of the ducal castle, no enclosed groun 
a few huts of wooden frames thatched with turf, and each aceommodai 
under the same roof the family, with their cattle, horses, and pigs — 
rude plough, drawn by a squad of garrons and stirks, and the inhabitants 
dressed rather scantily in home-made woollen stuffs—we now behol 
fine mail coach road, with extensive cross, district, and farm roads* of CE 
best description — the finest short-horned and Galloway cattle, and the 
most approved breeds of horses — the smaller tenants all living in decent 
stone and lime or clay cottages, with glass windows, and their fare 
correspondingly better, habited in long coats of English manufacture, 
with white shirts, hats, and silk handkerchiefs, while the upper tenant: 
are all gentlemen, living in good houses, two storeys high, having their — 
wheeled carriages for personal and family use. The establishments of — 
Mr. Sellar, Morvich, on Loch Fleet, and Mr. Craig, Kirkton, afford 
perfect treat and study; and the former, besides being greatly instru- 
mental in raising the Sutherland clip of wool, and the carcase of 
sheep to its present high repute, has also reclaimed extensive tracts 
ground from the sea, making corn grow where boats were wont to sail.” 
In 1821 there was not a gig in the county ; in 1840 there were above fifty, 
which far exeeeds the number of carts in 1821. In 1796 there were only 
two blacksmiths between Bonar Bridge and the Ord of Caithness, whereas — 
in 1830 there were thirty-eight, and their number has since increased. 
Nowhere indeed in Scotland have improvements been attempted on a — 
greater scale, or prosecuted with more zeal, skill; and suecess, than in 
this remote county. iy! 
Though Sutherland is many degrees farther north than East Lothian, 
there is much less difference between the two, in point of climate, than 
could be well imagined. In Sutherland the spring is perhaps about a 
fortnight or three weeks later, and the winter commences a fortnight or — 


three weeks sooner; but the summers are equally warm, if not warmer, 
i 


os 
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* Since 1811 above 100 miles of road have been made in this county by the Parlia- 
mentary Commissioners, and above 350 by individual exertion and statute labour! 
Some very striking statements as to the influence of these roads, are given in Parl, 
Paper, No, 175, Sess. 1828, p.61. Sutherland may boast of one accommodation not 
generally enjoyed; on all its excellent roads there is not one toll-bar. When it was 
proposed to place turnpike gates on the principal line, the noble proprietor said— 
“Tt will shut out the thoroughfare of passengers, of which we have too few; and 
regarding the tenantry, I sce no benefit in lowering rents with one hand, while with 
the other I impose tolls upon them.” ir 

+ Anderson’s Guide, p. 406. ne 
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and the winter can hardly be called colder. The air is sometimes keen 
and penetrating, though on the whole certainly healthful and salubrious. 
‘The ordinary system of husbandry adopted, is the five course shift 
rotation of crops; and trenching and draining have been executed to a 
gr { extent. The corn farms are generally of such an extent as yield 
from £50 to £200, and in some cases £300 of annual rent. Leases 
generally for nineteen years; but the cottagers on the coast are generally 
enants at will. The greater part of the county, four-fifths of which 
ong to the Duke of Sutherland, is however laid out in extensive sheep 
ns, yielding about £500 and upwards of yearly rent each. 
_ The native breed of cattle is small, but when crossed with those of 
Argyle and Skye, is said to be equal to any the highlands ean produce. 
The Dunrobin breed, originally from Argyleshire, is excellent. Some 
Ayrshire cows are kept for dairy use. Goats were once a part of the 
of the farmers, but they have now entirely disappeared ; and indeed, 
ing to the extraordinary extension of sheep-farming in this county, the 
- stock of cattle has been diminished in a still greater degree than in 
Ross-shire. Cheviots are found to thrive remarkably well; and above 
240,000 head of cattle and sheep are annually sent from this and the 
adjoining districts to the south. 
_ The valued rent in 1674 was £26,093 Seots. The annual value of real 
property in 1815 was £33,878; in 1842-3, £35,568. Rental per aere in 
1810-11, 6d.; in 1842-3, 7d. Rental in 1810-11, £28,457 ; in 1842-3, 
£33,689. 
Average of fiar prices from 1844 to 1850 inclusive — Pease and 
33s, 23d.; barley, 27s. 24d.; bear, 24s. 1jd. ; potato oats, 232d. ; 
eal, 18s. 13d. 
“a Manufactures, except in a very restricted sense, are unknown. The 
trade of the county consists chiefly in the exchange of sheep, wool, cattle, 
: and fish, for woven fabrics and other manufactured goods, with colonial 
produce. The herring fishery is successfully carried on, both on E. and 
_W. coasts, chiefly at Helmsdale. In 1850, 33,625 barrels of herrings were 
‘cured here, employing 173 boats, and giving employment to 1577 persons. 
~ In 1801 the population amounted to 23,117; in 1841, 24,782; and in 
1851, to 25,771, of whom 11,888 were males, and 13,883 females. Inha- 
Dited houses, 4958; uninhabited ditto, 52 ; building, 27. 

~ In 1849 on p. r. 1040; cas. 52; ins. or fat. 46; orph. or des. 22, 
Money reed. £3816, 2s. ld. Relief of poor on r. £27 91, 2s. 24d.; cas. 
; £101, 16s. 1d.; med. r. £291, 18s. 4d.; exp. £435, Is. 14d.; total, 
£3619, 17s. 9d. yeast 
In the tables of criminal offenders for 1849, reported by Her Majesty's 
advocate for Scotland, there were seven; of whom one could neither read 
‘nor write, and two could only read and write imperfectly. 
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The county is subdivided into fourteen parishes ; and in 1837, there 
were twelve parish schools, attended by 651 scholars; and twenty-three | 
private schools, attended by 1503 scholars. i 

Dornoch is the capital of the county, 14 miles N. of Cromarty. Chief 
villages are Golspie, Bonar Bridge, Brora, Port Gower, and Helmsdale on 
8.E. coast; Inver and Scourie on W., and Torrisdale, Tongue, Strathy, 
and Port Skerry, on N. ‘ 

The chief seats are—Dunrobin Castle and Tongue House, the princely 
residences of the Duke of Sutherland; Rosehall; Criech; Skibo, &e. 

Over the whole of this county are to be found vestiges of Picts’ houses 
and fortifications of different sorts. In many quarters cairns are found; 
and numberless spots are pointed out in which the rival clans formerly 
engaged in sanguinary contests with each other. There are two circular 
buildings, called Dornadilla’s Tower and Castle Cole, considerable portions 
of which are still entire. The ruins of Dornoch Cathedral still display 
the original grandeur of that edifice. g 

The county returns an M.P. Constitueney in 1851-2, 207. 


—— i 


PARISH OF ASSYNT*—On the W. coast, with a promontory jutting out 
into the sea or minch, called Assynt Point, bounded on N. by Loch Arduar and 
Kyle Scow, and on 8. by Cromarty and some fresh-water lakes, 25 miles long 
by 15 broad. ‘The land is mountainous, moorish, and rugged to the last degree, 
without being redeemed by traits of beauty or grandeur; Benmore, Cuniack, 
Suil Veinn, and Cannishb, towering aloft, and thickly studded with white- 
bleached stones and portions of protruding rock, as if covered with a sprinkling 
of snow or hoar-frost, and thus creating a chill feeling in the hottest period of 
summer. ‘The parish embraces the island of Oldeney. Suil Veinnt is quite 
unique, the cone or sugar loaf shooting up by itself nearly 2000 feet above the 
rugged table-land of gneiss hills, which may rise about 800 or 1000 feet above 
sea level. Dr. Maculloch, the geologist, says—‘ Tt might be expected that the 
pinnacled summits and detached hills had resulted from the waste of the erect 
varieties, but in Coul-bheg, Coul-More, Sul-Vhein, &e., they are produced by 
the wearing down of strata nearly horizontal, the harder portions in the former 
case remaining like pillars of masonry or artificial cairns. The west side of 


* Presb. of Dornoch—Synod of Sutherland and Caithness. Patron, Duke of 
Sutherland. P. T. Golspie. ‘ 

+ To almost all but the shepherds Suil Veinn is inaceessible; one of our sailors, 
well used to climbing, reached the summit with difficulty, and had much more in 
descending, Sheep scramble about it in search of the grass that grows in the intervals 
of the rocks ; but so perilous is this trade to them, that this mountain with its pasture, 
which, notwithstanding its rocky aspect, is considerable, is a negative possession ; 
causing a deduction of £15 or £20 a year from the value of the farm to which it 


belongs, instead of adding o its rent.”—Dr, M‘Culloch's Letters on the Highlands, 
vol, ii, p. 345. 
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‘Sutherland and Ross consists of a basis of gneiss, forming an irregular and hilly 


‘surface, varying in extreme cases from 100 to 1500 feet in height, but often 
presenting a considerable extent of table land. On this base are placed various 
‘mountains, either far detached or collected in groups, and all rising to an 
average altitude of about 3000 feet above the sea. The stratification of these 
is horizontal or slightly inclined. It follows that the whole of this country has 
been once covered with a body of sandstone, equal in thickness, in certain points 
at least, to the present remaining portions.”* ‘The lakes in this parish are 
above 200, and vary in size from 6 miles in length to three-fourths of a mile in 
circumference. The greater proportion of them abound in trout of a superior 
description. Loch Assynt was visited some years ago by Sir William Jardine, 
Bart., the naturalist, who minutely inspected the different kinds of Salmo- 
nid@ inhabiting the waters of this sequestered district. ‘“ After leaving the 
farm-house of Stronchrubie,” say the Messrs. Andersons, “ the road passes into 
the lowest part of the valley; and on the right hand a splendid range of the 
limestone rock presents itself to view, and nearly facing the east end of Loch 
Assynt. It is here composed entirely of blue limestone, with only occasional 
thin strata of foreign matters; its height is about 300 feet, rising in successive 
steps, the top part forming a perpendicular cliff of great beauty, close and thick 
ivy being seen ornamenting its front in several places, with here and there a 
bush of the broad-leaved or wych elm (Ulmus montana), and a stunted stick 
of the white beam tree (Pyrus aria). About a hundred feet above the base, 
issue three springs of excellent water. Below the precipice, it may be men- 
tioned, the Dryas octopetala covers large patches of the hill slope. The road 
proceeds along the foot of this range for upwards of a mile, when we arrive at 
the inn of Innisindamff, distant eight miles from Aultnaghalagach.”+t Near 
here grows the beautiful Scolopendrium vulgare, and the delicate Scottish 
filmy fern, Hymenophyllum wilsonii. Loch Assynt is a fine sheet of water, 
6 miles long by 1 broad, and after receiving the waters of many mountainous 
streams, empties itself into Loch Inver, an arm of the sea. Loch Inver village 
is pleasantly situated at the head of the loch, at the foot of a zone of craggy 
hills, has a good inn, and is much resorted to during the herring season. When 
here, the tourist should visit the Fall of Kirkaig. The lochs next in size to 
Loch Assynt are Cam Loch, Loch Urigill, Vyeattie, Na-gana, Beanoch, Gorm- 
loch, and Culfreich. Area, 100,000 acres. Real rental about £3000. One 
heritor of £100 Scots valued rent. Par. ch.t sit. 240; glb, £27, 10s. ; stip. £158, 
6s. 7d. A parliamentary ch. at Stoer, but no minister has been appointed since 


* MCulloch’s Letters on the Highlands, vol. ii. 


a i . 515, 

: Die mils: sey eer from the inn is the shell of a large double or twin Tunes, 
built by the Mackenzies, lairds of Assynt, about the beginning of last century. ; This 
place is called Eddrachalda. Some hundred yards further on are seen the ruins of 
Ardvyroch Castle, beautifully situated on a peninsula jutting out into the lake. It is 
supposed to have been built prior to the sixteenth century, and was long the residence, 


: before the Mackenzies 
“pannered place,” of the Macleods, who possessed Assynt : 
xs the latter ebiaiaed a footing in the district at the close of the seventeenth cen- 


tury. intri ? — Ibid, p. 517. 
al intrigues and attempts to storm the castle Ibid, : 
be By Gas the churohgard are the remains of an ancient Popish chapel, said to be 


the oldest place of worship existing in this district. ; 
3u 
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Disruption. There are two Free churches. Stoer Free ch. attend. 700. Pop. im 
1841, 3178; in 1851, 2989 —decrease owing to emigration. In 1840, 73 poor 
persons received £13, 15s. amongst them.* In 1849 on p. r. 120; ins. or fat. 2. 
Assess, £443, 6s. 14d.; other sources, £10, 12s.; total, £453, 18s.1}d. Relief 
of poor on r. £262, 10s. 6d.; med. r. £36, 18s. 9d.; exp. £34, 19s. 5d.; total, 
£334, 8s. 8d. Par. schm. salary £29, 13s. 4d., including allowance for a garden ; 
attend. in 1837, 25. There are six other schools, at three of which attend. 261. 


PARISH OF CLYNEt—On the Dornoch Frith, on the N. bank of Brora 
Water, consisting of several lofty hills and braes declining seaward, 24 miles 
long by 4 to 8 broad. Loch Brora is a beautiful sheet of water, 4 m. long and 
about $ m, broad, which discharges itself into the sea by the river of that name, 
at the entrance of which there is a tolerable harbour. The village and river 
of Brora and its vicinity are most interesting to the geologist, as respects the 
occurrence of coal and its associated minerals in the immediate neighbourhood 
of granite.t The scenery up the Strath and Loch of Brora is beautiful, and a 


* New Stat. Ac., “ Sutherland,” p. 117. 


+ Presb. of Dornoch—Synod of Sutherland and Caithness. Patron, Duke of 


Sutherland. P.'T. Golspie. 

} “The north bank of this river, for a mile and a half from the mouth, is formed of 
yellow micaceous sandstone and dark micaceous shale, with belemnites. Above thi 
a basin of low land, named the Pool, follows, bounded on the sonth by table-shaped 
hillocks of alluvium. Afterwards, for half a mile, the river is confined in a narrow 
gorge, 30 or 40 feet deep, and consisting of the sandstones and shales. The Braam- 
bury Hills are formed of a white sandstone, found in no other part of the field. It 
contains numerous fossil shells and plants, and was used in the construction of Lon- 
don Bridge. Above the sandstone is a rubbly limestone, with fossils like those at 
the base of the English coral rag. The coal was first wrought in 1598; and one pit, 
near the mouth of the gorge, contained, in the depth of 251 feet, thirty-cight alterna- 
tions, mostly sandstone, with shale and ironstone; whilst in another, 338 feet deep, 
only seventeen alternations occurred, with one bed of coal 3 fect 8 inches thick. The 
coal was covered by shale, containing numerous vegetable impressions, and was 
divided by a layer of indurated shale, The coal approaches to jet, but being mixed 
with pyrites, was liable to spontaneous combustion, the pit being actually on fire in 
1817, when it was closed for four years, and again in 1827. Towards the west the 
field is terminated by a great fault, bringing up lower beds, containing blue lime- 
stone nodules, with septaria, According to M‘Culloch, however, in the north part 
of the field, the coal has been traced to within a few feet of the granite, from which 
it is only separated by a bed of shale. Since the pit was shut up, the strata are best 
seen in the reefs along the coast at low water.”—See * Murchison on Brora Coalfield,” 
Geol. Trans. N.S., vol. ii.; M‘Culloch on ‘ Junction of Granite and Sandstone in 
Sutherland,” Quart. Jour. of Science, vol. iv. 1828; and on “ Coalfield of Suther- 
land,” ib. vol. vii.; “ Cunningham’s Essay on Sutherlandshire,” Trans. High. Soc., 
vol. xiii. ; Nicol’s Geology, p. 202. The plant of which the Brora coal seems to have 
been formed, is identical with one of the most characteristic vegetables of the York- 
shire coast, but differs essentially from any of the plants found in the coal measures 
beneath the new red sandstone. It has been formed into a new genus by Mr. Konig, 
and is described by him under the name of Oncylogonatum ; but M. A. Brongniart 
regards it as an Equisetum, which he has figured and named Hguisetum columnare. 
The Brora coal may therefore be considered, from its associated shells and plants, as 
the equivalent of that of the eastern moorlands of Yorkshire, and in no respect ana- 
logous to the coal fields of the south of Scotland. 


| 
| 
| 
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few miles up stand the ruins of Cole Castle an ancient Pictish fortress on the 
Black Water. On the Black Water are two fine cascades, one near Balnakyle, 
and the other at Kilcalmhill. Area is stated in New Stat. Ac. to be 65,000 
acres, of which about 1500 are arable. One heritor of £100 Scots valued rent, 

_ Assessed property £2910, 3s.10d. Par. ch. sit. 920; glb. £12; stip, £144, 
15s. 7d. There isa Free ch. Pop. in 1841, 1765; and in 1851,1933. In 1849 

on p.r. 83; cas. 6; ins. or fat. 4; orph. or des. 1. Assess, £354, 5s. 114d. 
Relief’ of poor on r. £205, 19s. 2d. ; cas, £5, 3s. 3d. ; med. r. £24, 19s. 6d. ; exp. 
£52, Is. 5d.; total, £288, 3s. 4d. Par. schm. salary £34, 6s. 8d. ; attend. in 
1837, 88. Two other schools, and a female school at Brora, endowed by the 
Duke of Sutherland. 


PARISH OF CRIECH*—11 miles N.W. of Dornoch, stretching along S. boun- 
dary of county from Dornoch to Assynt, a distance of about 40 miles, consisting of 
ahilly pastoral district, almost entirely devoted to the feeding of sheep and cattle, 
about one-third only being cultivated. ‘There are numerous lakes, of which the 
largest are Lochs Migdall and Ailsh. The Oikel River, which separates parish 
from Ross-shire, has its sources in the latter lake, to the east of Benmore of 
Assynt. The Cassleyt is its principal tributary, and it meets the Shin at the head 
of the Dornoch Frith, or what is termed the Kyle of Sutherland. At Invershin 
there is a fine cataract, at the junction of the Shin and Oikel. Assessed property 
in 1542-3, £4811, 8s.3d. Five heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. There is a 
village called Bonar Spinningdale, once a prosperous village, now a complete ruin. 
Tt is beantifully situated on the banks of the Kyle, or Frith of Dornoch. There 
was a cotton manufactory erected here about fifty years ago, which employed 
100 hands, but the building was accidentally destroyed by fire in 1806. Three 
miles from the village the house of Ospisdale (D. Gilchrist, Esq.) is passed on 
the left. At the road side will be observed a huge erect pillar of stone, fully 8 
feet long and 4 broad, which, according to tradition, is commemorative of the 
death in battle of a Danish chief. Par. ch.sit.500;§ glb. £5; stip. £230, 2s. 4d. 
Unap. tnds. £67,12s.4d. Criech Free ch. attend. 800; Sab. schs. 80. - Rose- 
hall Free ch. attend. 420; Sab. schs. 100. Pop. in 1841, 2582; in 1851, 2714— 
inerease owing to several families having of late settled on improveable moors. 
Tn 1834 on p.r.140. Expenditure, £20. In 1849 on p. r. 121; cas. 7; ins. 
or fat. 7; orph. or des. 4. Assess. £339, 9s, 6d. Relief of poor on r. £292, 4s. 
6d. ; cas. £7, 18s. ; med. r. £25, Os. 6d.; exp. £33, 17s. 6d.; total, £359, Os. 6d. 


_ * Presb. of Dornoch — Synod of Sutherland and Caithness. Patrons, Crown and 
Duke of Sutherland. P. T. Bonar Bridge. } 

+ There is excellent angling in the Cassley, which joins the Oikel, in the months of 
May, June, and July, should floods occur. Mr. Dempster of Skibo killed sixteen fish 
in one day in the latter river; and Colonel Oswald, who is a most expert angler, cap- 
tured upwards of fifty salmon and two hundred grilses, in the course of a few visits. 
—Stoddart's Angler's Companion, p. 398. d 

} The i eae on the Shin river commences in the month of March. Grilse 
seldom ascend before the 20th of May. Last season Sir G. Mackenzie killed fre- 
quently five salmon in the course of a day, weighing from ten to twenty pounds each. 


The largest ever caught in Shin weighed forty-two pounds. The grilse angling from 
the end of May to September is very good ; average weight five pounds.—Ibid. 
§ Near the church, on the top of the Dun of Criech, is a noted vitrified fort. 
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Par. schm, salary £30; attend. in 1837, 95. Two Assembly schools, attend, 
128. In 1834 there were 800 persons above six years of age, and 400 under 
fifteen, unable to read.* 


PARISH OF DORNOCH+—Lying between the Frith of Dornoch on S., and | 
Loch Fleet,t an arm of the sea which extends 9 miles inland, on N.E., and 


bounded E. by the sea, 15 miles long by 9 broad, with a low sandy beach— 


the land, which is more of an arable nature than any other part of the shire, 
rising gradually to the N. Assessed property in 1815, £3484; in 1842-3, 
£3336, 6s. 6d. The town of Dornoch, the capital of the county, is built of a 
cheerful yellow freestone, and situated in front of a high gravel terrace on a 
light sandy soil, amid arid hillocks of sand, piled up by the sea and the winds, 
and prevented drifting only by the bent grass which grows upon them, The 
streets are clean and regularly formed; but it is only a meagre village, though 
it was once the seat of a bishoprick, and still retains its privileges as a royal 
burgh, joining in sending a member to Parliament. “The situation of this 
unfortunate little town,” remarks Mr. Chambers, “ has in it a good deal of the 
fate of Tantalus ; the sea approaches very near to it, without conferring on it 
the advantages of a seaport,§ while on the other hand, the post road is within 
sight, but cannot for some particular local reason be made to pass through it,”|| 
The Bishop’s Palace is now converted into county court rooms and a jail. The 
ancient Cathedral was completely restored by the late Duchess-Countess of 
Sutherland in 1836, and converted into the parish church. It consists at pre- 
sent of chancel, nave, transepts,{ central tower, with some frightful modern 


* See New Stat. Ac., “ Sutherlandshire,” p, 23. ’ 

+ Presb. of Dornoch—Synod of Sutherland and Caithness. Patron, Duke of 
Sutherland. P.T. Dornoch, 

} About 6 or 7 miles from Dornoch the road crosses the loch by a magnificent mole 
or mound, the last grand work by which the Parliamentary Commissioners completed 
the communication between the opposite ends of this island. The waters of the frith 
are confined and regulated by four sluices and arches on the north side of the mound, 
which is nearly a thousand yards in length. Altogether, the work cost £12,500; but 
a great deal of land has been reclaimed by means of it. On the southern shore aré 
the ruins of Skelbo Castle, formerly the residence of the family of Sutherland, Lord 
Duffus ; and on the summit of Benbrachy, to the north, the tourist will desery the 
colossal statue of the late Duke of Sutherland, erected by the tenantry after a model 
by Chantrey. 

§ The bar of sand, called the “Geyzen Briggs,” renders the navigation intricate, 
particularly to vessels of large burthen. At spring tides there are four fathoms 
water on this bar, and with neap tides seven feet less. The noise created by the 
Geyzen Briggs, at particular times, especially during frosty weather, is so loud as to 
be heard at a distance of many miles. It is the infallible barometer of the old burgh 
residenter, to whose practised ear its each varied intonation, from tlie deep muffle to 
the loud and appalling roar, bears a sure indication of the coming weather. 

\| The Municipal Commissioners report, that “ there appears to be no inducement 
for so altering the line as to make that road pass through the town.” 

@ “ Sixteen earls of Sutherland are said to be buried in the south transept (the 
nave having been reserved for the bodies of lesser families); but at the restoration 
and conversion of the building into a parish church, the whole chancel was formed 
into a new tomb for the ducal family, and the top of it railed in as their pew —the 
piscina being thus almost boarded over, and the altar window being closed up. The 


- 


| 
| 
) 
| 


‘arches and winding caverns, form the shore, 
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excrescences in the shape of porches and sacristy. Pop. of burgh in 1851, 599; 


‘males 259, females 340, Inhab. houses, 108; uninhab. ditto, 2; building, 5. 


Municipal council nine, who elect a provost and two bailies. Revenue of burgh 
from £2 to £3 annually. Dornoch unites with Wick, Cromarty, Dingwall, Kirk- 
wall, and Tain, in returning an M.P. Constituency in 1851-2, 43. A branch 
of the Caledonian Banking Company. Par. ch. sit. 900; glb. £10; stip. £279, 
2s, Unap. tnds, £67, 7s. 5d. Free ch. attend. on 30th March, 1851, 1150; 


‘Sab. schs. from 180 to 200. Pop. of par. in 1841, 2714; in 1851, 2981.* In 
1849 on p.r. 115; cas. 4; ins. or fat. 3; orph. or des. 3. Assess. £427, 15s. 


1d.; other sources, £6, 2s.; total, £483, 17s. 1d. Relief of poor on r. £307, 


9s. 1d.; cas. £1, 2s.; med. r. £18, 11s. 3d. ; exp. £39, 9s. 5d.; total, £366, 11s. 


9d. Par. schm, salary, maximum; attend. in 1837, 37. Six other schools, at 


four of which attend. 286. The last victim in Scotland of the laws against 
witchcraft, was burnt in this parish in 1722. As throughout the county, there 


‘are numerous circles, Druidical and Danish. 


PARISH OF DURNESS{t— Forming the N.W. extremity of Scotland, and 
comprehended chiefly in a peninsula betwixt Durness Bay on W., and Loch 
Eribole on E., 15 miles long by 13 broad, consisting mostly of mountains and 
dakes, nearly destitute of wood, and characteristic of the wilds of the shire, 


“but intersected by some beautiful straths and cultivated lands, which do not 


however exceed 1000 acres, out of an area estimated at 300 sq. miles. The 
inner end of the peninsula declines into Strath Desart, as well as another Strath 
to E., called Strathmore, at the bottom of which there is a river flowing into 
Loch Hope. There are numerous small lochs. ‘The principal mountains are 
Benhope (3150 feet), Benspionnadh (2566 feet), Cranstachie in Durness 
Proper, and Farbheinn, and Bendearg in the Parf district. The coast is almost 


everywhere rocky and destitute of vegetation, and the sea boils around Cape 


Wrath t (the Parph of ancient geography), in terrific majesty. To W. of Far- 
Out Head is Durness Bay, too open to afford shelter, which vessels can how- 
ever at all times enjoy in Loch Eribole. At Rispond there is a basin and pier, 
Quartz rock and limestone form the Kyle of Durness, the limestone extending 


for 6 miles, from the house of Balnakiel to its southern extremity, and likewise 


forming Hoan and Garvh Islands on the coast. It contains numerous quartz 
nodules, arranged in some degree parallel to the strata ; and some of it, near 


parishioners objected to stained glass being again inserted in the windows, but they 


‘seem to have had no compunctions at the site of the altar being appropriated to a 


arge full length statue of the late duke by Chantrey, which, with a high tablet 
Eo eeceaatin to near the roof, inscribed with a long history of the virtues and 
faeage of the late Duchess-Countess, forms a piece of hero worship unsuitable at least 
: e.—Anderson’s Guide, p. 404. 
ily ae dint Dingwall and Dornoch were the earliest settlements of a 
ulation in this end of the kingdom. 
ee ress Synod of Sutherland and Caithness, Pin, Crown. P.T. Golspie. 
t Lat 58° 37’ N.; long. 5° W. A lighthouse, with a light 400 feet above the 
i Projecting far out into the Western Ocean, it presents a a anaes 
wi g limity ; lofty precipices, cut by deep fissures, and hollowed out into 
ee Sonate ah | guarded by tall pinnacles and sunken 


rocks, over which the waves are incessantly breaking. 
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the southern extremity of the Kyle, approaches in character to the finest 
marble. The whole of this formation of quartz and limestone rests uncon- 
formably on highly inclined strata of gneiss and hornblende slate, as seen at 
Rispond, round Durine, at Altanan, and on the coast opposite EilanGaryh, The 
high ground of the Pharph is gneiss, but soon covered by the red sandstone and 
quartz, extending across to the W. coast behind the headland of Cape Wrath, 
which is composed of gneiss, interstratified with dark hornblende rocks, and 
intersected by singular complicated veins of granite. Assessed property in 
1842-3, £1744, 13s. 8d. One heritor of £100 Scots valued rent. In the New 
Stat. Ac.,* the average of six years, previous to 1834, of sheep sold by stock 
farmers is thus given —1830 ewes, 2000 wedders, 3210 stones of wool ; value 
£5413. Par. ch.t glib. £20; stip. £158, 6s. 8d. Free ch. attend. 300. Sab. 
schs. 50. Pop. in 1841, 1109; and in 1851, 1152; three-fourths of whom are 
scattered along N. coast, between the Kyle of Durness and the mouth of Loch 
Eribole; the remainder residing in small hamlets on the shores of Loch Eri- 
bole. Previous to the New Poor Law, only from £20 to £25 were annually 
distributed among the poor, In 1849 on p. r. 52; ins. or fat. 3; orph, or des. 
5. Assess. £171, 17s.; other sources, £39, Os. 2d.; total, £210, 17s. 2d. Relief 
of poor on r. £151, 14s. 3d.; med. r. £15, 15s. 4d.; exp. £31, 5s.; total, £198, 
14s. 7d. Par. schm. salary £25; attend. in 1837, 29. Assembly sch. attend. 39. 
In 1834 it was stated that 216, above fifteen years of age, could neither read nor 
write, and that the majority of the remainder of the population could not write !f 


PARISH OF EDDERACHILLIS§—On the W. coast, 14 miles N. N. W. of 
Assynt, 16 miles long by 10 broad, forming part of Lord Reay’s country. The 
whole surface comprises the wildest and most rugged district of Scotland (there 
being no ground capable of cultivation except on the most confined scale), and 


* “ Sutherlandshire,” p. 100. 

+ In the churchyard of Durness lie the remains of that highly gifted son of song, 
Robert Calder, better known as Robert Donn or Mackay. A monument of neat 
design, and with appropriate inscriptions in Gaelic, English, Latin, and Greek, has 
lately been erected here to his memory, by the admirers of his genius. Rob Donn is 
regarded as the Burns of the North, as Duncan Ban Macintyre is of the South High- 
lands; and indeed, their poems form the only two miscellaneous collections of note 
of Gaelic poctry. The former was born at Aultnacaillich, in Strathmore, in 1714; 
the latter in 1724, at Drumlairhaig, in Glen Ogle, Perthshire. Both were uneducated 
men, but their productions bear the stamp of vigorous genius. An able memoir 
of the former, by one of the first Gaelic scholars of the age, has been published, 
along with his songs and poems. This cemetery also contains some quaint in- 
scriptions ; one on a sculptured tombstone within the church, over the remains 
of a person distinguished in the local history of the district as a noted free- 
booter, and by the appellative of Donald Mac-Mhorchie-ic-evin-Mhoir, abbreviated 
Donald Mac-Corachie, and said to have been inscribed by himself, runs thus— 


DONALD MACK, heir lyis lo; 
Vas ill to his frend, and var to his fo, true to his maister 
in veird and vo, 1623. 
; New Stat. Ac., “ Sutherlandshiro,” p, 103. 


§ Presb. of Tongue—Synod of Sutherland and Caithness. Patron, Crown. P.'T. 
Golspie. 


See Anderson's Guide. 


—_ 
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is indented by different irregular arms of the sea, connected with rivers. The 
mountains* rise nearly 3000 feet above sea level, of which the most remarkable 
are Beinne-Leothaid, Beinne-Stac, Beinne-Stroim, Arkle, &c. Stac is a sin- 
gularly shaped conical mountain, and rises abruptly above a rugged, but when 
viewed from a sufficient height, only hilly tract of gneiss country. This rock, 
dipping at an angle of 8°, forms the entire hill, with the exception of the summit, 
which is composed of that quartz conglomerate so often found to pass into, and 
alternate with, the quartz rock. It is of very limited extent,' occurring only 
over a length and breadth of a few hundred yards. Its position relative to the 
gneiss is almost horizontal. Loch Stack, and a short extent of low craggy 
gneiss country separate this hill from Arkle, a mountain which, with the 
interruption of several deep valleys, forms the southern extremity of a range 
stretching onward to the sea, that washes the northern coast of Sutherland. 
The quartz-rock, which is very partially displayed on Stack, is here developed 
on a large scale, composing about half the mountain, resting on the upraised 
gneiss in the most regularly stratified manner, and dipping to the S.E. at an 
angle of 15°. No mountain in Sutherland exhibits a more perfect and satis- 
factory section, though many do as clearly. The junction line of the two 
formations is distinctly visible from one extremity of the hill to the other; at 
a distance the dark colour of the gneiss, and the white and brilliant aspect of 
the quartz strata, rendering this too evident to be mistaken. The number of 
lakes is incredible; and “ being distinguished either by dark still water, 
indicative of great depth, at the foot of rugged mountains, or by green sedgy 
banks and shallow margins, beautifully ornamented with the stately bulrush, 
and the elegant flowers and handsome leaves of the white water lily (Nymphaea 
alba), are very pleasing features amid the singular scenery of the district.” t 
Passing Loch Colva we reach the sheltered Bay of Badcaul, where the manse 
and parish are situated, and a large establishment for the preserving of the 
salmon caught all along the coast. Here a great many small islands attract 


* “ About 60,000 acres of the parishes of Edderachillis and Durness are allotted 
exclusively to the red deer, of which animal, the Foinnebhein and Reay forests — 
amongst the principal in Scotland—support some thousands, under the charge of 
several foresters. he numbers in Reay and Foinnebhein are computed at about 
5000. The deer of Sutherlandshire (and they are numerous in other parts of the 
_ country) are considered to surpass any in Scotland, averaging fifteen stone Dutch in 
weight, and at times exceeding eighteen stone. Those of the Reay country have 
long been distinguished by a peculiarity of forked tails.”—Anderson’s Guide, p. 531. 

See High. Soc. Tr., 1841. . 

: tawes Guide, ‘third edition, p. 527. In a marsh on the right of the road, 
about half way between Kyle, Strome, and Badeaul, the prick] y twig rush, Claudium 
mariscus, grows. Until its discovery here (1833), it ‘was said to be extinct in Scot- 
Jand since the draining of the Moss of Restenet, near Forfar. ! 

§ “ A lobster smack calls every ten days, and on the north coast every week, during 
three months, from the middle of April to the middle of July, carrying away each 
time from 2000 to 5000 lobsters. The disinclination to round Cape Ww rath makes a 
difference of one-third (3d. and 43d. a piece) on the price at Scourie and Durness. 
Salmon vessels call twice a week for the fish of the whole coast northwards from 
Skye, collected and packed chiefly at Badcaul. They are caught in bag near the 
headlands, net fishing on the rivers on this coast being discontinued.” — Anderson's 
Guide, p. 536. 
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attention from their number and grouping.* From Scourie the road runs- 


along the S. side of Baddyndarroch; then winding through several rocky 
passes reaches the salt-water Loch of Laxford and river of the same name.t 
After leaving Laxford the road is formed along the face of an extensive and 
formidable rock as far as Rhiconich Inn, at the head of Loch Inchard, another 
extensive salt-water loch, distant 6 m. from the Bridge of Laxford. The shores 
of Loch Inchard are pretty numerously inhabited ; and near the mouth of the 
loch stand the new Government church and manse, also the Free chureh and 
manse of Kinloch Bervie, to which a branch road strikes off from Rhiconich. 
At Rhiconich there is a better sort of public house, where two or three beds 
can be had, should tourists have occasion to remain; but they will generally 
push on for Durin’ or Scourie. A spring cart, carrying three, is kept by 
the innkeeper at Rhiconich, and a vehicle of the same description at Kyle 
Skou.t 


Assessed property in 1842-3, £3026, 19s. 1ld. Duke of Sutherland sole 


proprietor. Vills. of Reaulochbervie and Scourie. Par. ch. sit. 275; glib. £20; 
stip. £158, 6s. Sd.; attend. 16.§ In this district of country are also the quoad 


* “The large but of late uninhabited island of Handa, forms the most wonderful 
object along this coast, from its towering and majestic cliffs, and the immense num- 
ber of wild seafowl that inhabit every crevice of its rocks. No tourist ought to 
omit a visit to Handa. The island is formed of red sandstone, on which a highly 
comminuted and beautifully grained conglomerate overlies. The strata dip on the 
Jandward side, and the seaward front is a range of precipices perfectly perpendicular, 
and for most as smooth and mural as the most perfect masonry, and washed by the 
ocean depths. They form a line of about 2 miles, ranging from perhaps 600 to fully 
700 feet. This is so stupendous as to be almost unequalled in the British islands, 
* * * Handa is covered with a fine sward, but it is unsuited for raising any 
sort of grain; and the few families who tenanted it, not long ago, voluntarily aban- 
doned it. It is now pastured by a few sheep and a flock of patriarchal looking pure 
white goats. Some years ago, a vessel went to pieces on the terrific western preci- 
pices, when three or four of the seamen succeeded in reaching, from the yards, a 
crevice in the face of the cliffs. Here they were detected, after a lapse of some days, 
and rescued with life still flickering in them, attention being directed to them by 
parts of the wreck floating round the island.”—Anderson’s Guide, pp. 528, 529. 

+ “ When the river is in trim, and weather not too hot, the fishing for sea trout 
becomes a secondary matter, and the angler is generally induced to leave the loch, 
and adopting larger flies and stronger tackle, descend to the river. Here, if at all 
versed in the art, and able to detect the resorts of big fish, he will not be long in 
provoking a salmon to seize his glittering lure; and as the one most disposed to take 
is, in rivers like the Laxford, generally fresh run, he will have no reason, should he 
capture only a couple of twelve pounders, to complain for want of sport. Six or 
seven grilses, however, are not unfrequently taken in the course of an afternoon, by 
means of the rod, on this river.” * * * * * The Laxford is at 
ee rented by Lord Grosvenor, but free for trout fishing.” — Stoddart’s Angler, 
p. 405, 

+ Por the above outline, we are indebted to Messrs. Anderson’s Guide, to which 
we refer the reader for a lengthened account of this trackless region. 

§ “I made no answers to the queries in the Government schedule relative to the 
attendance at my church on the 30th March, or the average attendance during the 
previous twelve months. I may state, that I have seen in it above 50 at the time of 
the herring fishing; and I consider the average attendance to be 16. There is no 
Sabbath school in my parish.”—Note by Clerayman, 
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sacra churches of Strathy and Kinlochbervie. Free ch. attend. 300, Kin- 
lochbervie Free ch. attend. 470. Pop. in 1841, 1699; and in 1851, 1576. In 
1840 about 40 poor and £20 expended. In 1849 on p. r. 78; ins. or fat. 6; 
orph. or des. 1. Assess, £244, 16s, 8d. Relief of poor on r. £192, 17s. 10d.; 
med. r. £22, 11s. 6d.; exp. £31, Os. 8d.; total, £246, 10s, Par. schm. salary 
£35, 16s. 8d.; attend. in 1837, 45. Society’s school at Ashare, attend, 70. 


‘PARISH OF FARR *— A wild mountainous par. on N. coast, 40 miles long 
by 3 to 20 broad, consisting mostly of sheep walks, and entirely owned by the 
Duke of Sutherland. At the head of an inlet of the sea, called Farr Head,+ 
stands the kirk of Farr,t and from thence there is a continuous vale into the 
very head of the par. and centre of the county. Through this vale is poured 
the river Naver, which, issuing from Loch Naver, an expanse of water 7 miles 
long, travels upwards of 18 miles, exclusive of its windings, before entering 
the sea, and gives the name of Strathnaver to the district. There are several 
emall glens, Swordle, Armadale, and Strathy. Swordle is steep and rocky ; and 
Armadale remarkable for the deep rocky shores of its bay. At Strathy, about 
half way between Farr and Melvich Inns, there is a populous hamlet, a govern- 

ment church and manse, a small neat inn, with good limestone and sandstone 
quarries. Strathy Head stretches far into the North Sea. Assessed property 

in 1842-3, £803, 7s.3d. Two heritors of £100 Scots valued rent, Par. ch. sit. 

750; glb. £8; stip. £166, 14s. 8d.; attend. 30. Government church at 
Strathy. Farr Free ch. sit. 500; attend. 320. Strathy Free ch. attend. 300; 
Sab. schs. 30. Pop. in 1841, 2217; in 1851, 2403. In 1834, about 76 poor 
and £27 expended. In 1849 onp.r. 106; cas. 10; ins. or fat. 4; orph. or des. 2. 
Assess. £400, 8s. 1d. Relief of poor on r. £297, 5s. 2d. ; cas. £29, 9s. 8d.; 
med. r. £18, 10s.; exp. £49, 1s. 9d. ; total, £394, 6s. 7d. Par. schm. salary, 
maximum ; attend. in 1837, 104. General Assembly’s school at Strathy ; attend. 
40. Two other schools. 


* Presb. of Tongue—Synod of Sutherland and Caithness. Patron, Duke of Suther- 
land. P.T. Thurso. 7‘ ; 

+ There is a ruin on the promontory of Farr Head. “Betwixt Farr and Kirtorny, 
in this parish,” says Pennant, “ is a most singular curiosity, well worth the pains of 
a traveller to view, being the remains of an old square building or tower, called 
Borve, standing upon a small point, joined to the continent by a narrow neck of land, 
not 10 feet wide. ‘This point or head is very high, consisting of rock, and some 
gravel, on the top; on both sides is very deep water, and a tolerable harbour for 
boats. This tower scems to be built by the Norwegians; and the tradition is, that 
one Thorkel or Torquil, a warrior mentioned by Torfeus, was the person that built 
it. They speak likewise of a lady that was concealed there; she is said to be an 
Orkney woman, and Thorkel was an Orkney man. But what is most curious is, 
that through the rock upon which the tower stands, there is a passage below of 200 
feet in length, like a grand arch or vault, through which they row a boat. The 
writer has beer: one of a company that rowed through it. The passage is so long, 
that when you enter at one end, you fancy that there is no possibility to get out at 
the other, and vice versa. How this hard rock was thus bored or excavated, I 
cannot say; but it is one of the most curious natural arches perhaps in the known 


world.” ; J 
+ Hieracium umbellatum grows abundantly on the knolls behind Farr Kirk. 
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PARISH OF GOLSPIE*—On the Dornoch Frith, N. of Loch Fleet, 10 miles 
long by 2 broad, with a soil of good quality and tolerably fertile; the greater 
part of par. being however covered with heathy mountains, of which the prin- 
cipal are Ben-a-Bhragidh, Benlundie, and Benhorn, with altitudes varying from 
1300 to 1800 feet. From Loch Fleet to Golspie the conglomerate is covered by 
blown sand; but at Dunrobin Castle, calcareous sandstones form the shore, and 
at the pier similar pebbly beds, followed by shales and limestone with fossils, 
Some micaceous shales above contain numerous flattened impressions of am- 
monites and belemnites; and are succeeded by a white sandstone and shale, 
including a dark coloured limestone, almost an aggregate of fossils belonging to 
the Oxford clay. About 2000 acres are arable. Average rent of arable land 
22s. per acre. The pretty little village of Golspie stands about 12 miles from 
Dornoch. There is another village called Bachies. From Golspie all the way 
to Brora, the road is skirted with neat cottages, surrounded by shrubberies 
and covered with honeysuckle. A little beyond the village stands Dunrobin 
Castle,t the seat of the Duke of Sutherland, occupying an eminent site upon 
the shore, and surrounded by some fine old wood, besides extensive modern 
plantations. It is said to have been founded in the thirteenth century, by one 


of the earliest Earls of Sutherland. Par. ch, sit. 550; glb. £6; stip. £204, 16s. 


Free ch, attend. 450 to 500; Sab. schs. 104. Pop. in 1841, 1214; in 1851, 
1529. In 1849 on p. r. 46; cas. 3; ins. or fat. 2; orph. or des. 3. Assess. 
£243, 4s, 10d.; other sources, £18, 8s. Sd.; tot. £261, 13s. 3d. Relief of poor 


* Presb. of Dornoch— Synod of Sutherland and Caithness. Patron, Duke of Suther- 
Jand. P. T. Golspie. 

+ “The general character of the whole building is that of a very large French 
chateau or German palace, with details in the scroll work and roofs of the chambers, 
borrowed from the best old Scottish models. The grand entrance and staircase are 
lined within with polished Caen stone; but the exterior is all of a hard white silicious 
freestone, from Brora and Braambury Hill, on the Duke’s own property. Internally, 
the castle, is arranged into suites of apartments, each containing a complete set of 
sitting-rooms and bed-chambers, named the Duke’s— the Argyle—the Blantyre 
apartments, and those of other members of the family; and each suite has its own 
peculiar style and colour of decorations and painting. The grand seaward front has 
been appropriated to Her Majesty, whose apartments are separated from the rest of 
the palace, by a wide gallery or passage. They are done up in the most costly and 
elegant manner, with silk tapestry hangings in some of the rooms instead of papering. 
From the oriel window of her bedroom, Her Majesty will command, in one view, 
the whole circuit of her dominions, from Ben-Wyvis in Ross, round by the Alps of 
Inverness, Moray, and Aberdeenshires, and across the Frith almost to the Ord of 
Caithness, which is concealed from view only by a projecting headland; while the 
mid-distance is beautifully varied by the yellow sands of the Dornoch Frith, and the 
rocky promontory, and high bright lighthouse on Tarbat Ness. ...... Below the 
eastle the old garden and orchard occupied the leyel space extending to the sea beach. 
Tt was till of late, like the gardens at Ospisdale and Skibo, celebrated for its peaches, 
apricots, nectarines, figs, and almonds, which all ripened on the open wall. These 
have now been removed, and the whole plain is being converted into a flower garden, 
with walls and flights of steps leading up to the basement storey of the castle. Should 
the whole design, as planned by his Grace, ever be completed, including the chapel, 
landscape, gardens, drives, and pleasure grounds, the entire cost will not fall far short 
of half a million sterling !—Anderson’s Guide, p. 410, 3d edition, 1851. 
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on r. £158, 1s. 94d. ; cas. 3s. 6d.; med. r. £21, 188. 10d.; exp. £22, 11s. 6d.; 
total, £202, 15s. 7d. There is a parochial, and two other schools. 


PARISH OF KILDONAN*—An extensive pastoral parish, 20 miles N.N.W. 
of Dornoch, near E. side of the county, separated from Caithness-shire by the 


_ mountain range terminating at the Ord of Caithness, 20 miles long by 8 to 18 


broad, the centre part being the vale through which flows the water of Helms- 
dale,t the lower part of which is wooded. There are some lofty mountains, of 
which Bengriammore (2100 ft.) is the highest, on which are numerous red deer, 
ptarmigans, and blackcocks. In 1840, the number of sheep grazed was esti- 
mated at 18,000.{ One heritor of £100 Scots valued rent, Par. ch. glb. £40; 
stip. £158, 5s, 2d. Pop. in 1801, 1440; in 1841, 256;§ and in 1851, 2288.|| 
Par. schm. salary, maximum ; attend. in 1837, 16. The parish contains several 
‘Pictish towers. 


PARISH OF LAIRG4—In the middle of the S. part of the county, 24 miles 
long and 8 broad, consisting almost entirely of lake, wood (in which the birch 
predominates), and sheep walks. It is for a great part the basin of Loch Shin,** 

a large fresh-water lake, whose waters are emitted into the Dornoch Frith. 
The great road across Sutherlandshire proceeds through par. along the N. side 
of this lake. Assess. property in 1842-3, £1912, 12s. 2d. Two heritors of 
£100 Scots valued rent. Par. ch. sit. 500; glib. £13; stip. £166. 13s. Free 
ch. attend. 325 to 350; Sab, schs. 61. Pop. in 1801, 1209; in 1841, 913; and 
in 1851, 1162. In 1849 on p. r. 62.; ims. or fat, 4. Assess. £203, 8s. 74d. ; 


* Presb. of Dornoch— Synod of Sutherland and Caithness. Patron, Duke of Suther- 
land. P. T. Golspie. 
+The River Helmsdale has a course of upwards of 22 miles. It takes its rise 
among several lakes in the higher parts of Kildonan, and is increased, during its 
progress, by numerous streams and mountain torrents. The salmon fishings on this 
river, and at its mouth, are exceedingly productive, and are managed with great 
judgment on the part of the proprietor. Of the lochs that form its sources, the largest 
are Cuen or Coyn and Badan, both of which contain trout and charr ; the one most in 
repute, however, amongst anglers, is Loch-leam-na-clavan.”—Stoddart’s Angler’s Com- 
panion, p. 401. + New Stat. Ac., “ Sutherlandshire,” p. 147. 

§ The decrease of population has been caused by the conversion of the district into 
large sheep-farms. 

|| The apparent increase, arises from the lands of Helmsdale and others in the parish 
of Loth being added io this parish since the last census. 

“€ Presb. of Dornoch —Synod of Caithness and Sutherland. Patron, Duke of 
Sutherland. P. T. Bonar Bridge. 

#* “Tn Loch Shin the salmo ferox is common. In June 1846, four trout were killed 
in the course of three hours, the largest of which weighed eleven pounds three ounces; 
the second, a common fresh-water trout, five pounds eleven ounces ; the third, three 
pounds three ounees. These were all captured with ordinary sized trolling tackle, 
and afforded good sport. The salmo ferow is found in greatest plenty at the head of 
the loch; and in the spawning season, numbers of them are taken with nets in the 
rivers, fourteen pounds in weight. They are occasionally caught as heavy as twenty- 
five pounds. In Loch Geam, immediately above Loch Shin, very large ones have 
been killed by the troller. Common trout are plentiful. Mr. Dunbar, the best prac- 
tical angler in the district, took, in April 1846, with Ay, as many as eight dozen, 
weighing in all twenty-nine ponnds.”—Stoddart’s Angler's Companton, p. 397. 
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other sources, £40; total, £243, 8s. 73d. Relief of poor on r. £163, 6s. 7d.; 
med. r, £15, 18s, 24.; exp. £23, 8s. 10d.; total, £202, 13s. 7d. Par. schm. 
salary, maximum; attend. in 1837, 68. 


PARISH OF LOTH*—Lying on N. shore of Moray Frith, immediately 
S.W. to the Ord of Caithness, 12 m. long by 14 to 3} broad, with a surface 
arable and fertile along the coast, and comprehending the fine strath of Helms- 
dalet and Glen of Loth, but rising from the sea to an altitude of 2000 feet. 
In the basin of Loth, a kind of trough is formed, consisting at Lothbeg Burn, 
of soft white and black sandstones, at Kilmot of the shelly limestone, and in 
the reefs at Kilgour Point, of this and grit, covered by shale, At Port Gower, 
Helmsdale, and Navidale, an agglomerate mass of broken shells, in an impure 
ealeareous paste, containing also many small fragments of impure lignite, is 
burnt for lime. Near the granite at Port Gower the strata are much confused, 
assuming arched and tortuous forms, and broken into countless fragments, 
The shelly limestone at Navidale resembles the Bath oolite, and to the N. E. 
is replaced by a conglomerate, derived apparently from all the rocks 8. to Kin- 
tradwell, which contains some indurated shales that might almost be mistaken 
for greywacke, Near the granite of the Ord, the highly elevated limestone is 
void of fossils, compact, semi-crystalline, and traversed by veins of calespar. 
The cliffs here, from 80 to 120 feet high, are divided by the streams into irregular 
conical masses, consisting at the base of granite, and above, of a highly fer- 
ruginated cellular sandstone, with no trace of stratification. Assessed property in 
1815, £3450; in 1842-8, £2379, 13s. 6d. Two heritors of £100 Scots valued 
rent. ‘Two villages—Helmsdale and Port Gower. In the secure little bay of 
Helmsdale a harbour has been formed for the herring busses, which collect here 
in great numbers. In 1850 there were 33,625 barrels of herrings cured; 173 
boats and 1577 persons employed, and 28 fisheurers. Par. ch. stip. £162, 8s. 7d. 
Free ch. at Helmsdale, attend. 900; Sab. schs. 200. Pop, in 1841, 2526; and 
in 1851, 640.t Par. schm, salary £34, 1s. 7d. ; attend. in 1837, 84. 


PARISH OF ROGART§—Separated from the sea by the parishes of Dornoch 
and Golspie, 17 miles long by 3 to 7 broad, comprising a hilly pastoral dis- 
trict, with the vales Strathbrora and Strathfleet, with hill screens overlooking 
them, varying from 500 to 1000 fect, down which course numerous rapid and 
destructive burns. A large mass of granite, which begins near Lairg on Loch 
Shin, stretches E. through Strath Fleet to Rogart and the valley of the Brora, 
where it is often sienitic. From these masses numerous veins extend into the 
surrounding strata, and present several very interesting phenomena. Two lakes, 
called Lakes of Blessing. Some very considerable birch-wood, coppice, and 


* Presb. of Dornoch—Synod of Sutherland and Caithness. Patron, Duke of Suther- 
land. P.T. Golspie. 

+ The ruins of Helmsdale Castle are noted as the scene of the murder of the 
eleventh Earl of Sutherland and his Countess, by poison, in 1567. 
; 3 The apparent decrease arises from the lands of Helmsdale and others being dis- 
joined from it, and added to the parish of Kildonan since the last census. 

§ Presb. of Dornoch — Synod of Sutherland and Caithness, Patron, Duke of 
Sutherland. P. T. Golspie. 


’ 


. 
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plantations. Area 23 sq. m. Assessed property in 1842-8, £2239, 17s. 6d. 
Par. ch. glb. £9, 10s.; stip. £155, l4s.; attend. 57. Free ch. attend. 700. 
Pop. in 1841, 1501; in 1851, 1535. In 1849 on p. r. 58; cas, 2; ins. or fat. 
2; orph. or des. 1. Assess. £195, 1s. 6d. Relief of poor on r. £151, 17s.; 
cas. £6, 19s. 4d,; med. r. £14, 11s.: exp. £26; total, £199) 7s. 11d. Par. 
school, General Assembly’s school, and a Gaelic school. 


PARISH OF TONGUE*—Bounded N. by the ocean, lying betwixt Durness 
and Farr, consisting chiefly of a strath, having on E. water of Torrisdale or 
Borgie, and a series of small lakes, and in centre the fine expanse of water, 
called the Kyle of Tongue, 20 miles long by a breadth near the sea of 10 miles; 
tapering to a point on S. The parish embraces the island of Roan. The 
coast is high and rocky, having the considerable headland of Whiten Head, a 
little E. of the entrance of Loch Eribole, and which displays some remarkable 
caves, among which is the great cave of Fraisgill, and the deep narrow fissures 
of Eilean-na-roan.+ Besides above 100 fresh-water lochlets, are Loch Laoghal, 
with its picturesque islets, and Lochs Craggiet and Slam. The Borgie rises 
from Loch Slam, and after separating this parish from that of Farr, falls into 
the bay of Torrisdale, which is however so exposed as to afford no haven for 
yessels. A stupendous amphitheatre of hills sweeps round the Kyle of Tongue, 
with its low rabbit islands, and the large rocky island of Rona at its mouth, 
stretching along Benhutig (1345 fect), the boggy waste of Moin,§ and Ben- 
hope (3150 feet) ; and in its transverse part across the head of the Kyle, con- 
sisting of Benlaoghal|| (2508 fect), cleft into four splintered summits, each 
strongly defined. The conglomerate is seen S. of the Kyle, resting at a low 
angle on the nearly vertical mica slate in the pyramidal hill of Craig-na- 
yreckan, and also on some round topped hills in the interior, of which Ben- 
stomino is the most important. Benlaoghal, a little to the W., is a finely 
serrated mountain of tabular sienite, composed of red felspar and black horn- 
blende, generally united with quartz, and sometimes containing small crystals 
of brown sphene. Mica slate appears on the W. side of Loch Tongue, and is 
very extensively developed in the interior. On turning the lofty and preci- 
pitous cliffs of Whiten Head, the gneiss is interrupted on Loch Eribole, by a 


* Presb. of Tongue—Synod of Caithness and Sutherland. Patron, Crown. P. 1. 
Golspie. } neni na? 2 
+ “ On S. side of Eilean-na-naoimh, ‘ the island of saints,’ an islet off the coast, the 
sea, after passing for several yards through a narrow channel, spouts up into the air, 
sometimes to the height of 30 feet, through a circular perforation ina rock, and a 
few seconds afterwards, there is a discharge of water from the east side of the island, 
with a noise and appearance resembling the explosion of a cannon, This phenomenon, 
however, occurs only at half flood, during a smart north westerly gale.’— Full. Gaz., 
J. ii. p. 761. , ‘ 
This inks is famed above all others in Sutherlandshire for its fresh-water trout, 
‘de RSS : . ‘ ’ ior in quality. 
varying in weight from 1 to 5 lbs., and very superior m qual! i: 
§ Dr M‘Calloch desiderates nothing more than there being wood on the Moin, in 
order to the above range of mountains being the richest museum of scenery in the 
es eminence near the sea, projecting from the foot of Benlaoghal, stands 


Caistill Varrich, the ruins of an old watch tower. 
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large formation of quartz rock alternating with limestone, which extends 5. by 
Conival and Loch Dionard to the foot of Loch More. Area 120 square miles, 
of which about 1250 acres are in tillage and 820 planted. Assessed property 
in 1815, £1529; in 1842-3, £3417, 5s. 11d. Real rental above £2000. One 
heritor of £100 Scots valuedrent. ills. of Skianid, Torrisdale, and Kirkiboll, 


In 1844, 1765 barrels of herrings cured; 150 boats, manned by 750 men and 


boys, and employing in all 1451 persons, Nearest market town Thurso, 47 
miles distant. Vill. of Tongue or Kirkiboll is pleasantly situated on the slope 
of a hill, consisting of only a few scattered cottages, and is a point of commu- 
nication with the extreme N, of Scotland, Within rather more than a mile 


stands the old baronial residence of Tongue, a seat of the Duke of Sutherland, 


at the foot of a lofty craggy mountain, on the neck of a long tongue of land 
projecting into, and about the middle of the E. side of the Kyle, the waves of 
which wash the walls of the garden. The scenery is altogether yery grand. 
The mail car runs betwixt Golspie and Tongue twice a-week. Par. ch. sit, 
495; glb. £35; stip. £158, 6s. 8d. Free ch. attend. 600; Sab. schs. 133. 
Melness Free ch. attend. 300; Sab. schs. 40. Pop. in 1841, 2041; in 185], 
2018. In 1849 on p. r. 82; cas. 11; ims. or fat. 2. Assess. £335, 5s, 6d. 
Relief of poor on r. £208, 9s. 7d.; cas. £34, 10s. 4d.; med. r. £17, 10s.; exp. 
£49, Os. 1jd.; total, £309, 10s. 03d. Par. schm. salary, maximum; attend. in 
1837, 58. Two other schools, attend. 150. 


WIGTONSHIRE. 


a oe 
GENERAL DESCRIPTION. 


‘Tue shire of Wigton forms the south-western extremity of Scotland. It 
is bounded on the east by Kirkeudbright and Wigton Bay, on the south 
and west by the Irish Sea, and on the north by the county of Ayr. The 
navigation along its coast is so uninterrupted, and the coast itself so 
indented with deep bays, that it may be regarded as one of the most 
eligible situations in the island, in point of natural advantages, for a- 
trading district. It is situated between 54° 36’ 45” and 55° 3’ 40” N. 
lat., and between 4° 15’ 50” and 5° 7’ 10” W. long., containing 293,760 
acres, of which a third may be arable. The shire of Wigton, although 
uneven in the surface, differs much in appearance from the Stewartry. 
Tt is one of the lowest districts in Scotland; the little hills are in 
general pretty free from projecting rocks, and very accessible to the 
plough. The richest lands lie upon the coast, where the means of im- 
provement are to be met with in the greatest abundanee. The inland 
and more elevated parts have a considerable mixture of heath and moss, 
but are all in a greater or less degree susceptible of improvement. There 
are few great mountains in Wigtonshire, the loftiest grounds forming only 
the skirts of the broad range of the Southern Highlands. The Cairnpat, 
near Port-Patrick, is one of the most considerable heights. 

The county is divided into three districts, viz. —the Machers, extend- 
ing from Wigton and Port-William to the Burrow Head; the Rhinns, 
comprising the peninsula formed by Loch Ryan and the bay of Luce, 
terminating in the Mull of Galloway on the south, and Corsewall Point 
on the north; and the Moors or upper district. The soil of the first two 


districts is, for the most part, @ hazelly loam, dry and well adapted for 


the turnip husbandry; but near the town of Wigton there is a consider- 


able extent of rich alluvial land. 


* i s¢ held every Tuesday during the periods appointed by the 
ee eee eri can Couminaty Court every Wednesday while the former is “ 
ting; and the Small Debt Court every alternate Tuesday during she sae ree : 
Quarte yr Sessions are held at Wigton the first Tuesdays of March an ay, = = 
Tuesday of October; and at Glenluce the first Tuesday of rear A aie 
holds Circuit Courts for small debt causes at Stranraer once every two months, an 
at Newton Stewart and Whithorn once in three months. 
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The principal rivers are—the Cree, which forms the east boundary; 
Bladenoch, Tarf, and Luce, all flowing south. About one-third of the ~ 
county consists of moorlands, interspersed with small lakes, the principal 
of which are Dowalton and Castle Kennedy Lochs. ‘The shire of Wigton 
is deeply penetrated by navigable bays. Wigton Bay and Luce Eay, 
advance in a direction nearly parallel far into the country towards the 
north. At the same time, from the northern side of the county, the long 
and narrow bay, called Lochryan, advances southward towards the Bay 
of Luce, and peninsulates an extensive territory. 

The most prevalent rocks are primary, transition, and secondary schists. 
In the northern part of the Rhinns, sandstone occurs. Quarries of slate 
have been found of different qualities. There is no coal at least for any 
useful purpose; and although there is plenty of iron ore, it is of little 
value from the absence of coal. Lead mines were formerly wrought with 
the greatest success. 

Agriculture in this as in most other Scotch counties, was formerly in 
the most barbarous and wretched state imaginable. There was no rota- 
tion of crops; the processes and implements were alike execrable; the 
pasture land was overstocked; and the occupiers steeped in poverty. 
Marl, of which Galloway contained immense quantities, began to be dis- 
covered and applied to the land about 1730, and for a while it caused an 
astonishing improvement in the corn crops. But their unceasing repeti- 
tion reduced the soil to its former sterility, and convinced the landlords, 
that marling, which promised so much, and from which so much had been 
realized, could be of no permanent utility to their estates, unless the 
tenants were restrained from overcropping. In consequence principally 
of this feeling, but partly also of the diffusion of intelligence as to such 
subjects, it was the usual practice, previous to the American war, to pro- 
hibit tenants taking more than three white crops in succession; and it 
was also usual to prohibit them from breaking up pasture land until it had 
been at least six or nine years in grass. This practice, barbarous as it is, 
was a vast improvement on that by which it had been preceeded; and 
it prevailed generally throughout Galloway and Dumfriesshire till the 
beginning of the present century, and in some backward parts lingers 
even to this day. Wight, the celebrated agriculturist, visited Wigton- 
shire in 1777, and he found the Earl of Galloway actively engaged in the 
improvement of his farms. The next great improver was the Earl of 
Stair, who, by his influence and example, effected a total change in the 
parish of Inch, near Stranraer. It is told, that during twenty years, his 
Lordship annually planted at least 20,000 trees. In all the best parts of 
the district, two white crops are now rarely seen in succession, and every 
department of husbandry has been astonishingly improved. Generally, 
however, the county is better fitted for pasture than for tillage, and it as 
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as Kirkcudbright, suffered a good deal from oyercropping, between 
and 1815, 
S principal crops are oats and barley, but considerable quantities of 
tare raised, and a great breadth of potatoes. The turnip culture has 
pidly extended since the introduction of bone dust and guano. The 
reeds of cattle are polled and excellent; estates mostly large; farms of 
nedium size; and farm houses and roads in good order. The valued 
tal of the county in 1674 was £67,641 Scots. Assessed property in 
15, £143,425 ; and in 1842-3, £131,277. Rent per acre in 1810-11, 
6jd.; in 1842-3, 8s.74d. Gross rental in 1810-11, £123,837; in 
1842-3, £124,807. Average of the fiar prices from 1844 to 1850, 
inclusive—wheat, 44s. 10d.; barley, 27s. 874d.; bear, 24s. 73d.; 
© oats, 19s. 94d., common oats, 18s. 04d.; rye, 23s. 54d. ; 
63s, 374d. ; beans, 32s, 22d. ; oatmeal, 16s.; potatoes, eight ewt., 
's. 1} 3d. 
In 1801, the population of the county was 22,918; in 1821, 33,240; 
1841, 39,195 ; and in 1851, 43,253; males, 20,191; females, 23,062. 
° nhabited houses, 6897 ; uninhabited ditto, 177; building, 27. 
r In 1849, there were on p. r. 1752; cas. 1153; ins. or fat. 65; orph. 
r des. 169. Total money received from assessment and other sources, 
205, Ts. 2d. Expended, £10,269, 19s. 7d. Owing to the vicinity 
the county to Ireland, and the easy communication by steamers be- 
een Port-Patrick and Donaghadee, this county (and in a lesser degree 
keudbright and Dumfries) is literally overrun with crowds of Irish 
urers, in the most abject state of poverty. The latter, indeed, con- 
tute the majority of the labouring population, the Scotch labourers 
ying mostly emigrated, some to America and the colonies, others to 
land and elsewhere. Wages are consequently low, and though the 
dition of the immigrants is better than it was in Ireland, it is far from 
good, and their habits are not materially improved. 
_ From the tables of criminal offenders for 1849, reported by Her 
“Majesty’s Advocate for Scotland, the total number of offenders was eighty- 
ee; of whom ten were tried before the Circuit Court of Justiciary ; 
twenty-six before the Sheriff with a jury, and thirty-nine by the Sheriff 
without a jury; and three before the Justices. Of these, twenty-three 
could neither read nor write, and thirty-four could only read, or read 
and write imperfectly. 

_ The county is divided into seventeen parishes; and in 1837, at fourteen 
out of eighteen parish schools, there was an attendance of 956; and at 
fifty-six out of eighty-one non-parish schools, there was an attendance of 
2102. 

There are three royal burghs — Wigton, Whithorn, and Stranraer, 
which unite with New Galloway in Kireudbrightshire in returning an 
-_ 3X 
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M.P. There are also several thriving villages and burghs of barony —as — 
Newton-Stewart, Garlieston, Glenluce, Port-Patrick, Port-Logan, Isle-of- 
Whithorn, and Stewarton. There are a number of elegant mansions— 
Galloway House, the Earl of Galloway ; Culhorn House and Castle-Stewart, — 
the Earl of Stair; Lochnaw Castle, Sir Andrew Agnew, Bart.; Monreith 
House, &c., &e. . 

The county returns an M.P. Constituency in 1851-2, 1272. i 


PARISH OF GLASSERTON*—On the east coast of Luce Bay,t 7} m. long by - 
2} broad, with a bold and rocky coast, the bases of which are perforated with 
caverns, but of no great depth, the interior of the country being broken and un- 
even, consisting of knolls and hollows, the former of which are generally covered 
with furze, and the latter with a fine arable soil orexcellent pasture. Towards 
S. the hill of Glasserton and the Fells of Carlton and Barhullion rise from 300 
to 550 feet above sea level, The soil varies much, and is in many places poor 
and spongy. The rocks are chiefly a kind of transition slate. There are no 
rivers, but there are three lochs of no great importance, called Dowalton and 
Appleby Lochs, and one near Castle-Stewart. Area of parish about 13,000 ¢ 
acres. Assessed property in 1815, £10,910; in 1842-3, £8519, 9s. 4d. Five 
heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. Nearest market town, Whithorn, from . 
which the village of Glasserton is about.2 miles distant. On the coast nearthe 
N.W. confines of the parish is Lag Point, with a small bay on N. called Monreith 
Bay, at the head of which is a hamlet called the Mill Town of Monreith. The 
chief mountains are Castle-Stewart, Craigdow, and Rhysgill. Par. ch. sit. 270; 
glib. £20; stip. £201, 12s. 5d.; attend. about 200; Sab. schs. 80. Pop. in 1841, 
1253; in 1851, 1349. In 1849 on p. r. 64; cas. 11; ins. or fat. 6; orph. or 
des. 3. Assess. £445, 6s.14d.; other sources, £10, 12s.; total, £453, 18s. 14d. 
Relief of poor on r. £594, 3s. 9d.; cas, £28, 3s. 73d.; med. r. £6, 9s, 1d.; exp. 
£24, 5s. 34d.; total, £453, 1s. 9d. Par. schm. salary, maximum; attend. in 
1837, 45. A private school, attend. 20. * 


PARISH OF INCH {—On E. shore of Loch Ryan,§ 9 miles long by an average 
breadth of 43, with an extensive plain which stretches from Loch Ryan nearly 


* Presb. of Wigton— Synod of Galloway. Patron, Crown. P.T. Whithorn. 

+ A broad and deep inlet of the Irish Sea, S. W. coast of Scotland, the south part 
of which it divides into two peninsulas, terminating in the Mull of Galloway, at the 
W. entrance of the bay, and Burrow Head at the E. Breadth at entrance 183 m.; 
at the head, where it receives the small river Luce, about 7 m.; length 164m. The — 
quicksands of this bay have often proved destructive to shipping. : 

} Presb. of Stranraer—Synod of Galloway, Patron,Crown. P.T. Stranraer. 

§ This bay commences at the entrance of the Frith of Clyde, nearly opposite the _ 
Mull of Kintyre, and projects 10 m. §.8.E., partly between the counties of Ayr and 
Wigton, but chiefly into tho interior of the latter. Average breadth about 2 miles, 
It forms a safe and commodious harbour for the largest fleet. ; 


ait” ly 
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to the Bay of Luce, from which rises a beautiful range of hills, undulating and 
_ green towards §., but covered with heath and rugged towards the N. These 
hills reach from one end of parish to the other. The coast extends about 
7% miles, and is for the most part low, except towards Ballantrae. The rocks 
are principally greywacke, granite occurring in detached blocks. A slate quarry 
is wrought on the lands of Lochryan, The Luce,* with its tributary the Main, 
and the Piltanton Water, drain and bound parish, There are no less than 
_ twelve lakes, those of Soulseat + (formerly called the Green Lake), and Castle 
Kennedy, possessing the soft and gentle features of lake scenery. The latter 
Jake is nearly divided by a neck of land, on which stands the castle, formerly a 
seat of the Earls of Stair. In the lake is a small beautifully wooded island, 
600 yards in circumference, There are several other old baronial castles, such 

3 the melancholy remains of Soulseat Abbey, the Castle of Craigeaffei, &c. ; 
and on Lochryan stood the ancient Rerigonium ; and in more modern times, the 
town and castle of Invermessan. Sepulehral cairns and tumuli are very nume- 
ous. Area of parish above 30,000 acres, of which better than one-third are 
‘occasionally in tillage and 750 under wood. Assessed property in 1815, 
‘£11,275 ; in 1842-3, £10,985, 16s. 8d. Five heritors of £100 Scots valued 
ent. Village of Cairnryan lies on Lochryan, 6} miles north of Stranraer. 
There is also the village of Lochans. A monthly cattle market, called the 
Stranraer cattle market, is held in this parish, Par. ch. sit. 400; glb. £15; 
stip. £263, 15s. 7d.; attend. on 30th March, 1851, 207 ; Sab.schs. 14. A Chapel 
of Ease at Cairnryan, attend. on 30th March, 1851, 75; Sab. schs. 26. Free 
h. attend. 300; Sab. schs. 90. A Free ch. at Cairnryan. Pop. in 1841, 2950; 
1851, $122. In 1849 on p. r. 94; cas. 41; ins. or fat. 3; orph. or des. 15, 
ess. £609, 15s, 64d. Relief of poor on r. £585, 13s. 9d.; cas. £45, 8s. 
d.; med. r. £28, 1s. 2d.; exp. £56, 6s. 11d.; total, £715, 10s.43d. A parish 
and five private schools, at two of the latter of which, in 1837, attend. 111. 
‘The Arctic navigator, Sir John Ross, is a native of parish. 


* “The Luce is a very late river for salmon, which are seldom to be met with 
before August, and even then not in considerable numbers, though pretty large, 
‘sometimes from fifteen to twenty pounds weight. It is generally, however, well 
‘stocked with sea trout, weighing as much as three or four pounds each. These afford 
good sport to the angler, and ascend the river about 8 miles, as far up as Darnegap, 
where there is a waterfall that obstructs their further progress.”—Stoddart’s Angler’s 
t = ee see evening, the banks of the loch of Soulseat present an ap- 
pearance not a little curious. What seem to be pillars of cloud, appear here and 
there rising to a height of 50 feet or more. A stranger, viewing them at a distance, 
‘might suppose them to consist of vapour or smoke ; but on a nearer approach, they 
are found to consist of living creatures, engaged in ceaseless action, performing the 
‘most graceful evolutions, and on listening, will be heard the rush of their little wings 
and the piping of their tiny voices, ‘These flies have, T believe, their nativity in the 
‘water, from which they emerge to an ephemeral existence m the region of air. One 
species of them go through a very singular process— throwing off the skin. They fix 
themselves toa tree or bush, or any resting place, and literally crawl out of their 
skin; ‘and having left behind them their exuvie, hie themselves off with freshened 
agility to their aérial dance. On remaining for a short time by the water ode, Lhave 
found myself covered with the filmy skins of these gay ephemere,” — Stat, Ac., 


* Wigtonshire,” p. 84. 
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PARISH OF KIRKCOLM*—Occupying the N. extremity of the Rhinns} of 
Galloway, 54 m. long by an average breadth of 33, with an undulating surf 
having for the most part a soil composed of a mixture of loam and clay, but 
some places gravelly and mossy. The acclivities of the hills are all cultiv: 
Several streams drain the district, and Loch Connell is about a mile in ciret 
ference. (eologically, the peninsula, from Kirkeolm Point to the Mull of Gi 
loway is remarkable. Here are found nearly the complete series of the tr 
sition strata—compact or schistose greywacke, with numerous quartz 
clay-slate, alum-slate, and Lydian stone—all highly inclined, and with ¢ 
variety of direction, but most commonly to E.N.E. The botanical field is 
rich, especially in maritime plants. The coast is a sandy beach from the: 
boundary along Lochryan, but from the Bay of Portmore round Corsewall | 
and along the Irish Channel, it consists of a ridge of rocks, torn with 
having several caves towards the mouth of Lochryan. About 2 miles : 
boundary lies a shelving sandbank, called the Scar, forming a bay named th 
Wig. There is an excellent oyster bed, and crabs and lobsters; white fish 
herring, are taken in the loch. Corsewall Point, on N.W. of parish, 
miles N. of Port-Patrick, with a lighthouse ; elevation 112 feet; lat. 55° 
long. 5° 9’ W. In N. division of parish are the ruins of Corsewall Cast 
now above 20 feet high, but of great thickness in the walls. Area of 
about 11,650 acres, of which above 10,000 are cultivated. There is a d 
of wood. Assessed property in 1815, £6516; in 1842-5, £6266, 1 
Four heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. Village of Stewarton lies on 
ryan, the inhabitants of which are engaged in embroidery of muslin. P. 
sit. 650; glb. £15; stip. £265, 0s. 1ld.; attend. on 30th March, 1851, 222; 
Sab. schs. 35. Unap. tnds. £195, 4s. 11d. Also a Free ch. Pop. in = 
1973; and in 1851, 2018. In 1549 on p. r. 118; cas. 7; ims. or fat. 4; 
or des. 9. Assess. £551, 7s. 6d. Relief of poor on r. £580, 4s, 103d. ; cas. 
8s.9d.; med. r. £16, 1ls.; exp. £36, 15s. 43d.; total, £636. Par. schm. sa 
£27; attend. in 1837, 48. Four private schools, at two of which attend 


PARISH OF KIRKCOWAN {— Bounded on N, by Ayrshire, and lying y 
betwixt Penningham and New and Old Luce, 144 miles long by 2 to broad, 
consisting chiefly of a series of bleak moors, about one-fourth of the surface 
being only cultivated, and nearly 300 acres under wood. The Bladenoch an 
Tarf Waters, with Lochs Macbeary, Dirry, and Clougston, drain parish. 
about 31,600 acres. Assessed property in 1815, £6080 ; in 1842-3, £5393, 


* Presb. of Stranraer— Synod of Galloway. Patrons, Earl of Stair and Moo: 
Corsewall. P, 'T. Stranraer. 5 
+ The Rhinns, Rhyns, or Rinns of Galloway, Chersonesum novantum, is a pent 


N.N.W. to 8.8. E. 28 m.; breadth varies from 2to5m. Area ll6sq.m. It tern 
nates on the S. in the Mull of Galloway, and comprises five parishes, a part of In 
and the towns or villages, Port-Patrick, Kirkmaiden, Stoneykirk, Kirkcolm, 
Stranraer, " - 
{ Presb. of Wigton—Synod of Galloway. Patron, Agnew of Shenchan. 
Kirkcowan. 4 ' 
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heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. The village of Kirkcowan stands on 
e Tarf, near its junction with the Bladenoch. Par. ch. glb. £6; stip. £292, 
Pop. in 1841, 1423; in 1851, 1541. In 1849 on p. r. 47; cas. 28; 
at. 2; orph. or des. 3. Assess, £140, 6s. Sd.; other sources, £172, 16s. 
tal, £313, 3s. Expended, £288, 14s. 73d. Par. schm. salary £25, 13s. 
which the heritors add £10; attend. in 1837, 75. ‘Three other schools, 
d. 58. 


ce 
PARISH OF KIRKINNER*—2 miles S. of Wigton, running 3 miles along 
bay and about 5 inland, with a breadth of nearly 8; the low lands of 
doon being a deep clay soil, but thin on the face of the hills, which con- 
of swelling undulations, verdant and well cultivated, and crowned with 
ntations, The Bladenoch Water divides parish on N. from Wigton, and 
ane Burn and Malzie Water intersect portions of the district. Area of 
h about 24 square miles. Assessed property in 1815, £16,247; in 1842-3, 
0,997, 9s. 9d. Six heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. The Kirktown of 
ner is on the road from Wigton to Garlieston. Nearest market town, 
Par. ch. sit. 620; glb. £20; stip. £265, 0s. 11d. Unap. tnds. £411, 
|. Pop. in 1841, 1769; andin 1851, 1914. In 1849 on p. r. 54; cas. 42; 
‘or fat. 1; orph. or des. 2, Assess. £347, 9s. 94.; other sources, £1, 1s. ; 
al, £348, 10s. 9d. Expended, £376, 15s. 3d. Par. sehm. salary, maximum ; 
nd. in 1837, 94. Three other schools, attend. 135. 
4 a - 

PARISH OF KIRKMAIDEN +—Occupying nearly the whole of the peninsula 

inating in the Mull of Galloway,} greatest length 10 miles, and greatest 

h 44, two-thirds of parish consisting of a mountainous and bleak ridge, 
ich stretches from sea to sea, and descends rapidly into a narrow yalley. 
1e coast is in general bold and indented with caves, created by the furious 
hing of the sea during storms, and abounds with a variety of fish, including 
oysters, lobsters, crabs, and mackerel. There are several anchoring grounds 
on both sides of the peninsula—East and West Tarbet, Portnessock, Clanyard, 
apelrossan, Killiness, and Drummore. Fresh-water springs are abundant. 
‘The Mull of Galloway is formed by a bold and rocky promontory of greywacke 
ng out into the sea, The rock is intersected by veins of quartz, calearcous 
and carbonate of barytes, whilst farther north fragments of jet or an- 
thracite have been found in it. Among the botanical products, of which the 
egetation on the rocks affords a rich supply, may be noted the Ononis 
 reclinata, the only habitat of this plant in Britain.§ Area of parish about 235 


 * Presb. of Wigton — Synod of Galloway. Patron, Agnew of Sheuchan. P.T. 
ee. of Stranraer—Synod of Galloway. Patron, Earl of Stair. P.T. Stranraer. 
m. + This is the most southerly Iand in Scotland, and 2° further 8, than Durham. 


“ Hear, land o’ cakes, and brither Scots, 
Frae Maidenkirk to John o’ Groat’s,” &e. 
a 
3 The Mull is in lat. 54° 38° I N,, long. 4° 51 2” W., having a lighthouse 325 ft. above 
the sea. 
[ re New Stat Ac., “ Wigtonshire,” p. 204. 
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square miles, of which less than a third is arable, and nearly 270 acres under 
wood. Assessed property in 1815, £7069; in 1842-3, £6395, 16s. 4d. : 
heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. Two villages—Drummore and Port-Logan, 
at the heads of the bays of Drummore and Portnessock, Several of the i 
habitants engage in the fisheries.* The ruins of the castles of Drummore 
Clanyard are the most noted antiquities. Par. ch. sit. 275; glb. £8; sti 
_ £150, 16s. 5d.; attend, 150. There are also a Free ch. and an U. P. ch 
Pop. in 1841, 2202; and in 1851, 2681. In 1849 onp.r. 115; cas. 46; orp 
des. 5. Assess. £540, 5s.; other sources, £34, 15s.10d.; total, £575, Os. 10d. 
Relief of poor on r. £447, Os. 10d.; cas. £18, 19s. Bd.; med. r, £20; e 
£52, 13s.; total, £538, 13s.6d. Par. schm. salary, minimum; attend. in 183 
74. Three other schools, at two of which attend. 92; also a parish libre 


PARISH OF LESWALT+—Lying betwixt the Irish Channel and Lochry: 
to the 8. of Kirkcolm, about 5 miles square, with a hilly and mossy surface 
level, rich, and fertile along Lochryan, The coast is bold and rocky, ané 
on W. the creek of Saltpan, and on Lochryan Soleburn Bay. The Soleburn 
and Piltanton, and several other rills, water parish, and a beautiful lake o 
which stands Lochnaw Castle. Area of par. 56 square miles. Assessed pro- 
perty in 1815, ee: in 1842-3, oa 15s, 8d. Three heritors of £100, 


Sab. she 40 to 50. Pi in 1841, 2712: anti in 1851, 3021 —inereass owin 
to influx of Irish settlers. In 1849 on p. r. 101; cas. 52; ins. or fat.9; orph.o 


* A fish pond at Port-Logan is a great curiosity. “It Was formed in 1800, and is 
an artificial basin of salt-water, 30 feet deep by 160 in circumference, reckoning | 

the top to the bottom of the rock. The area within is hewn from the solid rock, 
communicates with the sea by one of those fissures or natural tunnels so common on 
bold and precipitous coasts. Attached to the pond is a neat Gothic cottage, for the 
accommodation of the fisherman; and round and round, the rock is surmounted bya. 
substantial stone wall, at least 300 feet in circumference. In every state of the wind 
or tide, in winter as well as summer, when not a single boat dare venture to sea, th 
proprietor can command a supply ae the finest fish, and study at his leisure the 
instincts and habits of ‘the finny nations’ From the inner or back door of the — 
lodge, a winding stairway conducts you to the usual halting place, a large flat stone, 
projecting into the water, and commanding a view of every part of the aquatic 
prison. When the tide is out, this stone is left completely dry; and here a stranger 
perceives, with surpr ise, a hundred mouths simultaneously opened, to greet his 
arrival. Fishes, in fact, hear as well as see; and the moment the fisherman crosses 
his threshold, the pond is agitated by the action of some hundred fins, and otherwise 
thrown into a state of perfect anarchy and confusion. Darting from this, that, and 
the other corner, the whole population move, as it were, to a common centre, elevate 
their snouts, lash their tails, and jostle one another ails such violence, that ona first — 
view they actually seem to be menacing an attack on the poor fisherman in place of 
the creelful of limpets he carries. Many of the fishes are so tame, that they will — 
feed gradually from the hand, and bite your fingers into the bargain, if you are foolish 
enough to allow them. Cod appears to be the prevailing species of fish in this pond; 
but there are also blockin or glassin, haddocks, flounders, and various other kinds. 
Towo other salt-water ponds, for similar ‘purposes exist in Scotland ; one in Fife and 
the other in Orkney.”—Full. Gaz., vol. ii. p. 298. 

t Presb. of Stranraer—Synod of Galloway. Patron, Crown. P. T. Stranracr. 
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6. Assess. £797, 9s. 3d. Relief of poor on r. £452, 15s. 84d.; cas. £126, 
Od.; med. r. £20; exp. £103, 18s.; total, £702, 19s. 64d. Par. schm. 
ry £26, 13s. 4d.; attend. in 1837, 151. Four private schools, at two of 
which attend. 85. here is also a parish library. 


PARISH OF MOCHRUM*—On the E. side of Luce Bay, along which it 
extends 9} miles, 12 miles long by an average breadth of from 4 to 43, with a 
broken surface, much of which is barren and mossy. Along the bay the soil is 
excellent. “A flat smooth gravel beach, mostly about 50 yards wide, runs 
long from the eastern till within a mile of the western extremity of the parish, 

it is intercepted by a steep rocky hill projecting into the sea, and form- 
ing a bold inaccessible shore. Parallel to the beach, the land, rising suddenly, 
forms a steep bank or precipice, which renders the access from the shore into 
5 country, in many places, rather difficult.”’+ Port-William is the only 
‘bour, 7 miles W.N.W. of Whithorn, from which large quantities of agri- 
ural produce are shipped to Liverpool and Lancaster. The par. is watered 
about twenty different streamlets; and there are several lochs—Clalear- 
ch, Whiteloch, Mochrum, and Castle Lochs, and some others. Whiteloch 
encinctured with wood, overlooking Mertoun House (Maxwell of Monreith), 
om which there is an extensive prospect of the Bay of Luce, the shores of 
Galloway, the Isle of Man, and the shores of Cumberland. Near it stands an 
old castle, surrounded by lofty trees. The castle, or old place of Mochrum, 
surrounded by lakes, is a very ancient picturesque building. Area of par. 524 
. miles, of which one-half is occasionally in tillage. There is little wood. 
ssed property in 1815, £8316; in 1542-3, £8979, 18s. Gd. Six heritors of 
£100 Scots valued rent. Three vills.—Port-William, Eldrig, and Mochrum. 
Par, ch. sit. 700; glb. £20; stip. £160, 0s. 4d. Unap. tnds. £2, 6s. 4d.; 
attend. 550. here is also an U.P. ch. at Port-William. Pop. in 1841, 2539 ; 
‘and in 1851, 2946. In 1839 on p.r. 40. Expenditure £30. In 1849 on p. r. 
109; cas. 68; orph. or des. 4. Assess. £487, Os. 95d.; other sources, £16, 2s. 
(0d. ; total, £503, 3s. 73d. Relief of poor on r. £485, 14s. 1]d.; cas. £16, 6s. 
med. r. £22, 16s. 9}d.; exp. £34, 8s. 1d.; total, £559, 6s. 43d. Par. 
. salary 300 merks Scots, with £5 for a house; attend. in 1837, 40. Four 


: other schools, attend. 197. 


ARISH OF NEW LUCE{—Lying almost entirely on left bank of the river 
~ Luee, having Ayrshire on N. and Old Luce on S., 10 miles long by 5? broad, 
with a hilly surface covered by rocks or heath, and a small portion of Jang in 
E lage. There is scarcely any wood, and besides the Luce, the Cross W ater, 
which falls into it, is the only other stream. Assessed property in 1815, £2776 ; 
in 1842-8, £3050, 3s. 11d, Four heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. The 
‘village of New Luce stands at the confluence of the streams. Par. ch.§ sit. 
400; glb. £12; stip. £158, 6s. Sd.; attend. on 30th March, 1851, 78; Sab. 

“gchs. from April to October, 50. Pop. in 1841, 652; and in 1851, 791. In 1849 


rown. P.T. Port-William. 


: 
ar 


* Presb. of Wigton. Synod of Galloway. Patron, C 
+ Old Statistical Ac., “ Wigtonshire. 

+ a oe of RirkarertcRyned of Galloway. Patron, Crown. P. T. Glenluce. 
-§ The celebrated Alexander Peden was minister of this parish in 1662. 
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on p.r. 41; cas. 16. Assess. £228, 18s. 114d. Expenditure, £228, 13s. lid. 
Par. schm. salary £25, 15s. 4d.; attend. in 1837, 40. 
Ys 

PARISH OF OLD LUCE*— Bounded by New Luce on N. and Luce Bay: 
S., 10 miles long by 134 to 7 broad, with a hilly and upland surface, except 
the banks of the Luce, the valley along which is richly cultivated and ¥ 
planted. The Piltanton runs through S. extremity of parish, and falls i 
Luce Bay. There are several lakes. Area about 80 square miles, the } 
portion of the arable and waste of which is as 3 to 1. Assessed property 
1815, £12,112; in 1842-3, £10,231, 11s. 9d. Six heritors of 100 Scots valu 
rent. On the left bank of the Luce stands the village of Glenluce, and a 
distance of 14 miles up the vale are the ruins of Glenluce Abbey.t — 
scenery around Glenluee is very beautiful, especially from the ornamen: 
grounds of Baleail, in the vicinity. The barony of Glenluce belongs to th 
Stair family, whose illustrious ancestor, distinguished as a Judge, and authe 
of the “Institutes of the Law of Scotland,” was raised to the peerage in 1¢ 
Carscreuch, formerly a seat of the Earls of Stair, stands about 2 miles N. 
Glenluce. The ruins of Synniness Castle are on the coast. Par. ch. sit. 
glb. £30; stip. £158, 6s. 8d. Free ch, attend. 200; Sab. schs. 80. U- 
attend. 180 to 200; Sab. schs. 70 to 74. Pop, in 1841, 2448; in 1851, 28 
In 1849 on p. r. 121; cas. 413; ins. or fat. 4; orph. or des. 9. Assess. £6 
Os. 103d. Expenditure, £629, 3s. 11d. Par. schm. salary, minimum; att 
in 1837, 80. Four other schools, at three of which attend. 81. 


PARISH OF PENNINGHAME{—In N.E. of the county, 15 miles vee we 
varying breadth betwixt the rivers Cree§ and Bladenoch, of from 3 to 6 
with a moorish and bleak surface, interspersed with some fruitful and agreeable. 
spots, especially along the Cree. The Moss of Cree covers about 1850 acres, — 
but bears, where it has been reclaimed, good crops. There are several small 
lakes, the largest of which are Lochs Malberry and Dornal. Galena, with. 
phuret of copper, is found near Newton-Stewart. Area of parish about 52) 


<= 
* Presb. of Stranraer—Synod of Galloway. Patron, Crown. P. T. Glenluce. = 
t+ The Abbey of Glenluce appears, from the ruins, to have been an extensiv 
of building. Symson, in his account of Galloway, 1684, says, that the steepli 
a part of the walls of the church, together with the chapterhouse: the walls of the 
cloisters, the gatehouse, with the walls of the large precincts, were, for the most part, 
then standing. The we is now a vast mass of ruins, covery about an acre 


The only part that now remains enpivens is a small apartment on the east side of 
square, within which stood the cloisters. In the middle of this apartment th 
pillar about 14 feet high, from which light arches spring, and have their terminat 
in the surrounding walls; the centre of every arch is ornamented by foliage 
various figures, very well cut, in coarse freestone. 

} Presb. of Wigton — Synod of Galloway. Patron, Earl of Galloway. P. 
Newton’tew art. 

§ The Cree rises in Loch Dornal in Ayrshire, flows 8.E. between the countie 

W: igton and Kirkcudbright, and joins Wigton Bay by the estuary Loch Cree, 
a course of 20 miles, in the latter part of which it is navigable, ‘There is a haben Ef 
at Carty about 14 miles below Newton-Stewart. 
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8, of which about one-third is occasionally in tillage and nearly 600 acres 
der wood. Assessed property in 1815, £10,985; in 1842-3, £11,324, Is, 4a. 
heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. The thriving town of Newton- 
art, with a population in 1851 of 2599, is on the banks of the Cree, which 
here crossed by a handsome stone bridge. It mostly consists of one street, 
has a very elegant Gothic church, endowed and other schools, a town house, 
ket house, subscription library, public reading rooms, a masonic lodge, 
weavers’, horticultural, and agricultural societies; a total abstinence society, 
sh in 1852 numbered 208 adults and 80 juvenile members; some manu- 
ories of leather, hand-looms, also a flourishing trade in wool with Lanca- 
e, and exports of pork for the English markets. The market is held on 
3 y. About 3 miles N, E. of the town are the ruins of Castle Stewart. 
Par, ch. sit. 1200; glb. £22, 17s. 2d.; stip. £280, 1s.; attend. 582; Sab. schs. 
Unap. tnds. £401, 12s. 7d. Free ch. attend. 400; Sab. schs. 240, U.P. 
. Sit. 400; attend. 200; Sab. schs. 100. Ref. P. S. ch. attend. 120. There 
is also a Rom. Cath. ch., sit.177. Pop. in 1841, 3672; and in 1851, 4155. In 
9 on p. r. 185; cas. 23; ins. or fat. 8; orph. or des. 11. Assess. £711, 
14d. Relief of poor on r. £680, 9s. 1d.; cas. £12, 12s.; med. r. £27, 
s. bd. ; exp. £68, 9s. 3d.; total, £788, 12s. 9d. Par. schm. salary, maximum ; 
attend. 30. Nine other schools, at six of which attend. 252. 


_ PARISH OF PORT-PATRICK*—On the W. coast of the county, near the 
eentre of the Rhinns of Galloway, 44 miles long by 32 broad, with an uneven, 
hilly, and moorish surface. Cairnpat is the most elevated ground (800 feet 
above sea level), and bears the impress of having been a military station. The 
coast is serrated with rugged rocks and precipitous cliff’s with yaulted fissures. 
There are four bays or crecks— Port-Patrick, Portkale, Castle Bay,t Port- 


under wood. Assessed property in 1815, £4025; in 1842-3, £3184, 18s. 2d. 

ree heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. The town of Port-Patrick, 6} miles 
'S. W. of Stranraer, and enclosed by hills in a semicircular form, is regular 

and well built. It has a fine S, exposure, and is an excellent place for bathing 
; quarters. Its harbour, protected by two piers, has a lighthouse, and two govern- 
“ment steam packets ply between it and Donaghadee. Port-Patrick was long 
mous as the “Gretna Green” for Ircland, and as the principal ferry station 
the Sister Kingdom. It has no manufactories, but many of its inhabi- 
- tants are engaged in the cod fishery. Pay. ch. sit. 300 5 glb. £30; stip. ole 
8d, Free ch. attend. 220; Sab. schs. 70. Pop. in 1841, 2043; in 1851, 
1963. In 1849 on p.r. 110; cas. 63; ins. or fat. 8; orph. or des. 7. Assess. 
‘£658, 5s.21d. Expended, £639, 8s. 23d. Par. schm. salary £30; attend. 
in 1837, 46. Six private schools, attend. 205. 


- # Presb. of Stranraer—Synod of Galloway. Patron, Blair of Dunskey. P. T. 


ick. 
es the head of this bay are the ruins of Dunskey Castle, the ancient seat of the 


Blairs. It is finely situated on a very high rock overhanging the sea. 
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PARISH OF SORBIE *—On Wigton Bay, betwixt Kirkinner and Whithorn, 


having a mean length of 43 miles by a mean breadth of 34, with an exceed- 
ingly fertile surface, varied by hills and plains, covered with verdure. The 


soil is not deep but very fine. The coast line, including the bays, extends 


about 12 miles, and is bold and precipitous to S. The headlands are Crugleton 
and Eagerness, and the chief bays are Garlieston and Rigg, with the ports of — 


Allan, Whaple, and Innerwell, which are safe landing places. There are 
numerous perennial springs, and Dowalton Loch lies on N. W. border of 
par. Area of par, about 8900 acres, of which nearly seven-eighths are in tillage 
and 550 under wood. Assessed property in 1815, £10,760; in 1542-3, £8646, 
9s, 1d. Three heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. Two vills.—Garlieston, 
with its damask factory, and Sorbie with its rope and sail factory. Galloway 
House (Earl of Galloway) is a large and elegant building, commanding a 
delightful prospect, and surrounded by extensive pleasure grounds and plan- 
tations. There are remains of two strong castles on the headlands of Crugle- 
ton and Eagerness, Near village of Sorbie is also the picturesque ruin of 
Sorbie Place. Par. ch. sit. 470; glb. £15; stip. £244, 13s. 7d. Cong. ch. 
attend. 70; Sab. schs. 20. There is alsoa Free ch. Pop. in 1841, 1700; and 
in 1851, 1886. In 1849 on p. r. 87; cas. 22; ins. or fat 1; orph. or des. 20. 
Assess, £433, 2s. 8d. Expended, £433, 2s. 8d. Par. schm. salary £33; 
attend. in 1837, 42. Four private schools, at two of which attend. 120. Patrick 
Hannay, a poet in the seventeenth century, was born here. 


PARISH OF STONYKIRK t+—Betwixt the Irish Channel and Luce Bay, 
having Port-Patrick and Inch on N., and Kirkmaiden on 8., 10 miles long by 
3 to 7 broad, with a hilly and moorish surface, which on W, rises very rapidly 
from the sea, but on E. has a gradual ascent. The soil of the E. and §. dis- 
tricts is light and dry. The W. coast is in general bold and rocky, but on E, 
though sinuous and stony, comparatively lov. To S. are Ardwell Bay, Port- 
Float,{ and Port-Gill. Piltanton Burn separates par. from Inch, and there are 
several rivulets in the interior. Area about 33} square miles, of which about 
19,000 acres are occasionally in tillage and nearly 430 under wood. Assessed 
property in 1815, £9424; in 1842-3, £11,059, 15s. 6d. Six heritors of £100 
Scots valued rent. Vill. of Stonykirk lies 54 miles $.8.E. of Stranraer. Chief 
mansions— Ardwell House and Balgreggan, near the latter of which, and on the 
lands of Garthland, are three earthen mounds of a conical form, 45 feet high, 
with the date of 1274 on its battlements. Par. ch. is an elegant Gothie struc- 
ture; sit. 880; glb. £10; stip. £250, 0s. 11d. Unap, tnds. £135, 17s. 11d.; 
attend. on 30th March, 1851, 300; Sab. schs. 100. Free ch. attend. on 30th 
March, 1851, 300; Sab. schs. 68. Pop. in 1841, 3062; and in 1851, 3321. In 
1849 on p. r. 162; cas 57; ins. or fat. 7; orph. or des. 12. Assess, £1066, 3s, 
3d. Expended, £884, 0s. 10d. Par. schm. salary £25, 13s. 3d.; attend. in 
1837, 52. Five private schools, attend. 208. 


* Presb. of Wigton—Synod of Galloway. Patron, Crown. P. 'T. Wigton. 

t+ Presb. of Stranraer—Synod of Galloway. Patrons, Crown and Earl of Stair. 
P. 'T. Stranraer. 

¢ Some vessels of the Spanish armada were wrecked here. 
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_ PARISH OF STRANRAER*—A town, parish, and royal burgh, at the inner 
extremity of Lochryan, and intersected by a streamlet, here crossed by several 
bridges, 6 m. N.E. of Port-Patrick, and covering an area of 40 acres. It is 
yery irregularly laid out. The principal edifices are an old castle in the centre 
f the town, the town hall, jail, and several churches and chapels. It has a 
mechanics’ institute ; subscription libraries; a public reading room; some hand- 
loom weaving, tanneries, and nail factories, and extensive nurseries. There 
are several friendly societies ; a savings bank; branches of the British Linen, 
Ur ion, and Edinburgh and Glasgow banks; a weekly newspaper, called the 
“Galloway Advertiser ;” the Stranraer and Rhinns of Galloway Agricultural 
‘Society; a total abstinence society, with in 1852, 95 adult and 24 juvenile 
‘members ; a weekly market on Friday and several annual fairs. The fishery 
carried on in the loch is chiefly for white fish and oysters. The harbour 
-aifords excellent anchorage, being sheltered by a pier. Vessels of 100 tons 
an come close to the town, Steamers ply weekly to Belfast, Glasgow, and 
Whitehaven, Principal exports cheese, corn, cattle, leather, and shoes. Total 
gross amount of customs in 1850, £20. Average amount of customs from 1844 
to 1849, £59. Tonnage of vessels registered on 31st December, 1850—sailing 
“vessels under 50 tons, 821; above 50 tons, 542—tonnage that entered and 
ared coastwise (including their repeated yoyages) between 31st December, 
1849, and 31st December, 1850 — sailing vessels, inwards, 5699; outwards, 
-4468—steam-vessels inwards, 38,456; outwards, 35,802. Tonnage of sailing 
-yessels that entered and cleared from and to the colonies (including their re- 
peated voyages) between 31st December, 1849, and 31st December, 1850— 
inwards, British, 279. Tonnage entering and clearing from and to foreign 
rts between 3lst December, 1549, and 31st December, 1850 — outwards, 
British, 91. 
; ‘The cme is governed by a provost and 18 councillors. Municipal con- 
‘stituency, 174. Corporation revenue in 1850-1, £351, 5s. 43d. Stranraer 
‘unites with Wigton, Whithorn, and New Galloway, in returning an M.P. 
"Constituency in 1851-2, 237. Pop. of burgh in 1851, 5733—males, 2608; 
females, 3130. Inhab. houses, 792; uninhab. do., 30; building, 3. In the neigh- 
‘pourhood of the town are several seats, adorned with all the charms of nature 
‘and art, as Castle Kennedy and Culhorn. Par. ch. glb. £56; stip. £158, 6s. 8d. 
“Free ch. attend. 450; Sab. schs.250. U. P. (Belvilla) ch. attend. 300; Sab. schs. 
on roll, 104; U. P. (Bridge Street) ch, attend. 250; Sab. schs. 90; U. P. (Ivy 
Place) ch. attend. from 330 to 350 ; Sab. schs. about 150. Ref. P. S. ch. attend. 
800 to 320 ; Sab. schs. 86. There is also a Free ch. at Sheuchan, and a Rom. 
Gath. ch. Pop. of par. in 1941, 3440; and in 1851, 8877. In 1839 on p. r. 
about 40; expenditure about £100. In 1849 on p. r. 137; cas. 50 a ins. or fat. 6; 
‘orph. or des. 54, Assess. £1062, 8s. 4d.; other sources, £115, 7s. 9d.; total, 
£1177, 16s. 1d. Relief of poor on r. £704, 4s. 10d. ; sere £100, Ss. 9d. ; pee 
‘y. £57, 10s. Sd.; exp. £193, 0s. 4d.; total, £1055, 4s. 7d. Par. schm, salary 
£20. There are seven private schools. The Rey. John Livingstone, one of the 
; leading clergymen of his day, was minister of Stranraer during the ten years 


previous to 1648. 


* Presb. of Stranraer—Synod of Galloway. Patron, Crown. P. T. Stranraer. 
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PARISH OF WHITHORN*—A maritime parish, on the peninsula between 
Luce and Wigton Bays, 7} miles long by 4} broad, with a fertile surface, 
yariegated by a great variety of knolls and valleys, generally enclosed and eul- 
tivated. The coast is bold and rocky, exhibiting numerous cliffs whieh, ne 
Burrow Head, the most southerly point of parish, have a height of 200 feet. 
Where washed by-the spray, the rocks have a black colour, passing through 
grey to white, as farther removed from its influence, and are frequently hol- 
lowed out into curious fantastic caverns. Port-Yarrock is a harbour on n 
side of headland. Betwixt Port-Yarrock and Burrow Head is the small island 
of Whithorn, contiguous to the coast, connected to the mainland by @ cause-— 
way, having an area of 30 to 40 acres, a village, a small harbour, and : 
ship building and trade. Area of parish about 10,000 acres, most of whicl 
arable. Assessed property in 1815, £11,698; in 1842-3, £10,313, 3s, 3d. 
heritors of £100 Scots valued rent. The royal burgh of Whithorn (the Le’ 
phibia of Ptolemy), stands near centre of parish. It has a town hall and jail, 
surmounted by a tower and spire, with a set of bells ; a subscription library, a 
savings bank, branches of the National and Edinburgh and Glasgow banks, a 
total abstinence society, with in 1852, 73 adult and 67 juvenile members—a 
monthly cattle market and two annual fairs ; and the remains of a priory, pro-- 
bably one of the earliest Christian churches in North Britain.t The mansions — 
of Castlewigg (about 2 miles from the burgh), and of Tonderghie House, are 
adorned by thriving plantations, which are the only relief from the “‘scurvied — 
freckles” of sloe-bushes and briers which cover the ground and rocks in all 
directions. There are traces of a Roman Camp near the burgh, and in the parish — 
are fortifications which were probably erected to protect the country against the © : 
inroads of the Scandinavians, who were then in possession of the Isle of Man, 
Carghidoun, Castle Feather, &c. The town is governed by nine councillors, 
who elect a provost and two bailies Pop. of burgh in 1851, 1652—males, 703; 
females, 949. Inhab. houses, 290; uninhab. ditto, 17; building, 1. Corpora- 

_ tion revenue in 1850-1, £194, 15s. 10d. Whithorn is one of the Wigton 
burghs that unite in returning an M.P. Constituency in 1851-2, 44. Par. ch. 
was built in 1822, partly on the ruins of the priory, which even in their decay 
are imposing, sit. 800; glb, £15; stip. £265, 4s. 10d. Unap. tnds. £35, 12s, 2d. 
Communicants from 400 to 500. U.P. ch. attend, 300; Sab. schs.65. Ref. 


* Presb. of Wigton—Synod of Galloway. Patron, Crown. P. T. Whithorn. 

+ About the beginning of the fifth century, St. Ninian built a church here, which 
Bede mentions as the first that was erected of stone, and which was called in the 
Latin tongue, Candida Caza (the White House). The priory of Whithorn derived 
great celebrity from its possessing some of the relics of St. Ninian, who was buried 
in the church which he had himself erected. For along time previous to the Refor- _ 
mation, the bones of St. Ringan, as he was called, were the fond object of adoration 
of devotees from all parts of the country, and as we are gravely informed, were most 
efficacious for the working of miracles for the benefit of the faithful. Itis discovered 
from the registers of the Great Seal, and the royal treasurer’s accounts, that many 
royal personages visited Whithorn on pilgrimages. hese pilgrimages were so rooted 
in the practice of the people, that they continued for some time after the Reformation, 
notwithstanding all that preachers could inculcate or Sir David Lindsay could write; 
and they did not finally cease, till they were made punishable by Act of Parliament 
in 1581. 
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P. S. ch. attend. 130; Sab. schs. 40 to 50. There are also a Free and a Rom. 

ath.ch. Pop. of par, in 1841, 2795; and in 1851,3001. In 1849 onp.r. 125; 
69; ins. or fat. 3; orph. or des. 4. Assess. £632, Os. 93d. Relief of poor 
- £619, 13s. ; cas. £39, 19s. 3d.; med. r, £21, 16s. 8d.; exp. £33, 4s. 1134.; 
al, £764, 13s,104d. Two parish schools; attend, in 1837, 129. Nine pri- 
_yate schools, at seven of which attend. 259. 


2 - PARISH OF WIGTON*—On W, side of Wigton Bay, and N. of Kirkinner, 
n. long by 4¢ broad, with a surface embracing several eminences, but gene- 
lly flat and fertile. The Bladenoch Water bounds it on S. Area 5500 acres. 
ssessed property in 1815, £6499; in 1842-3, £6188, 9s. 3d. Four heritors 
f £100 Scots valued rent. The village of Bladenoch is about 1} m, from the 
town, and has a large distillery. The royal burgh is situated near the mouth 
of the Bladenoch in Wigton Bay, 9m. N. of Whithorn. It is well built and 
clean, has a town house, with a court and assembly rooms, a subscription library 
a prison ; custom house, stamp office, branches of the National and Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow banks, and an elegant market-cross, composed of a species 
of grey granite. The principal street is a parallelogram, of which the internal 
space is laid out in shrubberies, and enclosed by a rail. At the upper end 
_of the innermost space, which is used as a bowling green, the ground has been 
formed into the shape of a circular stair, upon the verdant steps of which the 
habitants recline to witness the sports of the bowl players below. At the 
er extremity there is a fine and yery intricate dial. All round the bowling 
green there are shady walks. Scarcely any remains can be traced of the Castle 
of Wigton, which was so important in 1291, as to be demanded by Edward I. 
to be held by him till the competing claims for the crown were decided ; or of 
monastery of Dominican friars, founded in 1267, by the well known Lady 
ervorgilla.t The harbour, about a quarter of a mile distant, belongs to the 
port of Dumfries. Steamers ply about fortnightly to Liverpool. Gross amount 
F customs in 1850, £50. Registered tonnage on 31st December, 1850—_ 
iling vessels under fifty tons, 1579; above fifty tons, 2072; steamers, 316. 
Tonnage that entered and cleared coastwise (including their repeated voyages), 
between 31st December 1849, and 31st December 1850—-sailing vessels, in- 
wards 14,968, outwards 10,718; steamers, inwards 14,220, outwards 15,155, 
Tonnage that entered and cleared from and to the colonies—inwards, British, 
e701s 

: The burgh is governed by a provost, two bailies, and eighteen councillors. 
Corporation revenue in 1850-1, £471, 3s. 11d. Pop. of burgh in 1851, 2121 ; 
males, 920; females, 1201. Inhab. houses, 338; uninhab. ditto, 9. Wigton, 
in conjunction with Whithorn, Stranraer, and New Galloway, returns an M.P, 


 # Presb. of Wigton—Synod of Galloway, Patron, Earl of Galloway. P.T. Wig- 
ton. 
+ The most remarkable antiquity 
" Phese are all of unpolished granite, 
of three. The stones on the circum 
girth, and from 5 to nearly 12 asunder, fo 
jn or near the centre stand on a line from ¢ 
interior one 3 feet high. 


in this parish is the standing stones of Torhouse, 
and form a circle of nineteen stones, and a centre 
ference are from 2 to 5 feet long, from 4 to 9 in 
rming a circle of 218 feet; and the stones 
ast to west, the exterior one 5, and the 
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' Constituency in 1851-2, 106. Par. ch.* sit. 660; glb. £24; stip. £287, 12 
Unap. tnds. £145, 18s. 6d. Free ch. attend. 280; Sab. schs. 81. U. 


on p. r. 82; cas. 155; ins. or fat. 3; orph. or des. 5, Assess. £506, 11s, 
other sources, £34, 17s. 34d.; total, £541, 8s. 8d. Expended, £575, 17s. 
Par. schm. salary £35 ; attend. in 1837, 109. Eight private schools, attend 


were drowned in the tide at the mouth of the river Bladenoch. Besides s 
other “ martyr’s stones,” it contains a number of monuments remarkable for 
antiquity. It is a peculiarity, indeed, common to all Galloway, that the bu 
grounds contain more ancient tombstones than are to be found anywhere ¢ 
Scotland. The inscription on the monument of one of the above ir 


drowned anno 1685, aged 18. 


Let earth and stone still witness beare, 

Thir lys a virgin martyre here, : t 
Murther’d for owning Christ Supreme, - 
Head of his Church, and no more crime, 

But not abjuring Presbytery, 

And her not owning Prelacy, 

Of heaven nor hell they stood no awe; 

Within the sea, ty’d to a stake, 

She suffer’d for Christ Jesus’ sake. 

The actors of this cruel crime 

Was Lagg, Strachan, Winram, and Grahamo 

Neither young years, nor old age, 

Could stop the fury of their rage. 


APPENDIX. 


POPULATION OF SCOTLAND, 
CENSUS 1851. 


, Gross Population of Scotland, see “ Introduction,” and for Popula- 
tion of Counties, see “ General Description” of each County. | 


———_ 


POPULATION OF PARISHES. 
ABERDEENSHIRE. | Glenbucket 542 


: V4 Glenmuick, Tallich, and Glen- 
Aberdeen — , gain. 1984 
Parliamentary limits . 71,973 / Huntly § A : ; 4061 
‘ Municipal limits . . 68,808 |v Inseh : : : . 1519 
rdour | A 1857 me F q . a 2649 
aeneand Glentanner . 1108 |/Kei : 772 
1 E 1143 Keithball and Kinkell : 920 
hi doir and Kearn : 1369 \ Kemnay . < 680 
- ‘ 1536 | Kildrummy . A 643 
: b 1692 | Kincardine O’ Neil ; . + 2098 
A : 1533 | Kinellar . ¥ < f 590 
- 529 | King Edward . : A 2749 
1565 |/Kenncthmont . i 5 1108 
‘ S 2102 |,Kintore . ; 1342 
; ; 543 JLeochel and Cushnie : . 1068 
$ 1149 | Leslie . A 5 559 
é - 734 | Logie Pape i ; : a 

i mar . 5. 1788 |v Logie tone . ; é 

‘ae aims . i 893 | Longside . - ; 4 2952 
; . 2479 |¢Lonmay . ae . 1964 
. 3 1042 |. Lumphanan : ; ° 1088 
; 601 |,Machar (New) - 5 5 1298 
3973 | Machar (Old) . ? . ole? 
4743 | Meldrum . - : 5 2002 
949 | Methlick . A - ; 1997 
948 | Midmar. ‘ 5 > 1166 
470 |/ Monquhitter ‘ : ° 2295 
1206 | ¥ Monymusk A eae 940 
3324 Newhills . 5 q - 3325 
1080 | Oyne . ; A fi : 919 
2626 Peteroulter - : 3 1351 
1638 | Peterhead . 7 ‘ 7 9429 
4447 |JPitsligo - |; : - 1801 
3927 |/Premnay . 3 a : 793 
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‘| = isha 
‘ e ; : ; 
Rhynie ; : - 
St. Fergus . . . 
Skene - 
| Slains ° 
‘ Strathdon . 
Strichen . 
Tarland and Migvie 
Tarves 
‘Tough 
, Towie 
{ Tullynessle ‘and Forbes 
Turriff 


Fite 


ARGYLESHIRE, 


— Ardchattan 
Ardnamurchan 
Campbelton 
Craignish 
Dunoon and Kilmun 
Gigha and Cara . 
Glassary . 
Glenorchy and Inishail 
Inverary - 
Tnverecaolain 5 . 
Jura . 
Kilbrandon ‘anid Kilchattan . 7 
Kilcalmonell and Kilberry . 
Kilchoman . é é 
Kilchrenan and Dalavich 
, Kildalton 
* Kilfinan 
Kilfinichen and Kilviceuen . 
Killarrow and Kilmeny 
Killean and Kilchenzie 
» Kilmadan , 
Kilmartin . 
Kilmore and Kilbride 
Kilninian and Kilmore f 
—~ Kilninver and Kilmelford . 
Knapdale, North : 
Knapdale, South 
Lismore and Appin. 
Lochgoilhead and | Kilmorich 
Morvern . 4 
_ Muckairn s i 
* Saddell and Skipness 
Southend . 
_ Strachur and Stralachlan 
Tiree and Coll . ¢. 
» Torosay : : 


—— 


POPULATION OF PARISHES 


AYRSHIRE. 


Ardrossan 

Auchinleck 

Ayr . 
Ballantrae . 

Barr . ‘ 

Beith 6 
Colmonell . 5 
Coylton (or Coylston) : 
Craigie A 5 : 
Cumnock, New . 
Cumnock, Old. 
Dailly ; 
Daluiellington 


avenge” : : : 
Dreghorn 5 3 
Dundonald 5 
Dunlop 
Fenwick 
Galston 
Girvan 
Pirine 

ilbirnie . 

<ilbride (West) . 
Kilmarnock 5 
Kilmaurs . 
Kilwinning 
Kirkmichael 
Kirkoswald 
Largs ~ - 
Loudoun . : P 
Mauchline . 5 
Maybole . 
Monkton and Prestwick 
Muirkirk . : 
Roreepncty 
Ochiltree 
Riccarton 
St. Quivox 

Sorn . 


VStair . 


Steyenston . 
Stewarton . 
Straiton a " 
Symington . - 
Tarbolton . ; 4 


BANFFSHIRE. 


n and Simprim 
Westruther 
~Whitsome and Hilton 


<> 


1564 
718 
750 

1853 
917 

3794 
695 

5285 
990 
972 

1851 

2714 
835 

4986 

1558 

2994 

2804 
644 

TAS 

14195 
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BUTESHIRE. 

Bute (North). : ‘ 1025 
d Cumbray . é . : 1275 
oo ; : ; «22533 
/Kilmorie - i : 8414 
Kingarth . 3 : 2 1007 
Rothesay. : : : 7354 

* CAITHNESS-SHIRE, 
Bower - : : ; 1658 
Canisbay . < ;: A 2437 
Dunnet ; 6 5 s 1868 
Tea 5 5 - : 2918 
Latheron . f : ‘ 8224 
Olrick ; : a 3 1873 
Reay . F A 3 2506 
Thurso r A j f 5096 
Watten c A i 4 1351 
Wick : : ° . 21,851 

CLACKMANNANSHIRE. 

Alloa a : - : 9493 
Clackmannan . i 2 5802 
Dollar A ; , u 1574 
Tillicoultry 5 ; 4686 

DUMBARTONSHIRE. 
Arrochar . 3 ; 7. 562 
Bonhill ; ; ‘ - 7643 
Cardross . ’ : : 4257 
Cumbernauld. A . 3778 
Dumbarton A : ‘ 4722 
Kilmaronoeck ; _ 5 1033 
| Kilpatrick (East) . : 5921 
| Kilpatrick (West). - . 2394 
| Kirkintilloch : 5 5 8426 
| Luss . 3 : : ; 907 
Roseneath . ; ‘ ; 1044 
Row . : 4 : : 4372 

DUMFRIESSHIRE. 
Annan 5848 
Applegarth ‘and Sibbalabie 918 
Caerlayerock. . 1418 
| Canonbie . : ; S 3163 
Closeburn . : : ; 1732 
Cummertrees. ; Z 1386 
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Dalton i : : s 761 / Kirkliston . 4 4 
Dornock  . : C ; 936 |, Kirknewton = : ; 
Dryfesdale . . - . 2409 | Lasswade . A : : 
Dumfries . . . . 12,298 |“Leith (North) 
Dunscore . . «. ~. 1578 |@Leith (South) : 
Durisdeer . “ s : 1795 }/Liberton . A : . 
Eskdalemuir . : : 672 | Mid-Calder é ‘ : 
Ewes . F : , Z 354 | Newbattle . ‘ ; : 
Gleneairn . : : 1980 | Newton . % = 0 
Gretna cs ies - °-1880.| Pennyenick: =. = 
‘Half Morton . ; -* 687 || Ratho : 5 , A 
Hoddam . “ : : 1797 | Stow . 3 2 6 
Holywood . C : 1060 | Temple. : : . 
Hutton and Corrie : 3 836 | West-Calder . : ‘ 
Johnstone . A ; : 1261 
Keir . ; ss “ ; 960 
Kirkeonnel Z : . 1245 ELGINSHIRE. 
Kirkmahoe > : : 1553 
Kirkmichael_. . 1124 | Abernethy and ups 
Kirkpatrick-Fleming . : 1829 | Alves 5 
\ Kirkpatrick-Juxta : 1097 | Bellie : - ee 
\Langholm . 4 : ‘ 2990 | Birnie : ‘ A < 
Lochmaben 5 ; : 3127 | Dallas . = - * 
Middlebie . : “ : 2163 | Drainie . = < 
Moffat x . 5 i 2304 | Duffus ; 5 
Morton . ‘ : : 2482 | Duthel ; : - 3 
Mousewald . : ‘ E 686 | Dyke and Moy . , . 
Peupont . j : : 1411 | Edinkillie . A 3 ‘ 
Ruthwell . z : 3 1110 | Elgin i 
St. Mungo . : : : 645 | Forres : ‘ 
Sanquhar . : 4071 | Kinloss. 4 : 
Tinwald and Trailflat . 1080 | Knockando : 
Torthorwald : : - 1313 | Rafford . : 
Tundergarth . ; . 577 | Rothes : . 
Tynron. yes ARS 482 | St. Andrews, Lhanbryde. A 
Wamphray ; ‘ : 523 | Speymouth é : oe 
Westerkirk ; 5 : 658 | Spynie a New) : 
Urquh : ; : 
if! EDINBURGHSHIRE. 
x FIFESHIRE. 
Borthwick . ‘ 5 = 1614 
Carrington 3 : : 710 bbotshall : A 3 
*Cockpen . : 4 A 3228 arate z A 
Colinton. : - + 2676 |WAbercrombie Axess 
| Corstorphine Be 3 5 1499 | Aberdour . 5 eet dS 
Cramond . A ; 5 2547 | Anstruther (Easter) . 2 
Cranston . : . : 1235 | Anstrather (Westen) - F 
J Crichton. : ; ; 1387 | Auchterderran * a 
Currie - + + + 2190 | Auchtermuchty A 
/ Dalkeith . = - ‘ 6521 | Auehtertool 2 % é 
‘Duddingston =. . =. 4401 | Ballingry . 7] t 
Fala and Soutra ,/ aaeS 279 | Balmerino. . ‘ 
' Glencorse . i : - 1060 | Beath : iyo. aaa 
Heriot . 5 = . 352 | Burntisland bs 5 ey 


Inveresk. 2 A : 8653 | Cameron 
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Auchterhouse 


Brechin 

| Careston 
Carmylie . 
Cortachy and Clova 
eg : 


Dides 
Dunnichen 4 
Hassie and Ney 
Edzell 
Farnell 
Fearn , 
Forfar 3 
; Glammis 
{ Glenisla 
Guthrie 
Inverarity . 
Inverkeillor 
Kettins 
Kingoldrum 
Kinnell 
| Kinnettles . 
iKirkden . 
Kirriemuir 
Lethnot and N: avar 
Liff and Benvie . 
Lintrathen 
Lochlee  . 
Logie Pert 
Lunan : ; 
Lundie and Fowlis A 
Mains and Strathmartine Z 
Marytown .« s : ‘ 
Menmuir . % . 
Monifieth . 
Monikie 
Montrose . 5 
Murroes . : 3 
Newtyle 
Oathlaw or Finbayen . 
Panbride . ° 
_{Rescobie 
uthven 
St. Vigeans reeks 
Strickathrow f ‘ ; 
Tannadice é ‘ 2 
Tealing : 


HADDINGTONSHIRE. 


Aberlady . ; - 
Athelstaneford . A 
Bolton “. . 


373 
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Dirleton 

Bester A 
i prscobon and Bara 
SGiadsmuir . 
Haddington 
Humbie 
Innerwick . 
Morham 
North Berwick 
Oldhamstocks 
Ormiston 
Peneaitland 
Prestonkirk 
Prestonpans 

{ Salton 
Spott . 
Stenton 
Tranent . 
Whitekirk and Tymningham 
Whittingham 
Yester 


Boleskine and Abertarff 
Bracadale . : 
Cromdale . . 

1 Croy and Dalcross_. 
Daviot and Sey 
Dores 
Duirinish « 

f Glenelg 
Harris 
Tnyerness 
Kilmalie 
Kilmonivaig 
Kilmorack . 

J Kitouir 
Kiltarlity 
Kingussie . 

Kirkhill 

Laggan 

Moy and Delarossie 

Petty ; 

Portree 

Sleat A 

Small Isles 

Snizort 

Strath : 

Uist (North) 

iho South) 
Urquhart and Glenmoriston. 


POPULATION OF PARISHES 


KINCARDINESHIRE. — 


Arbuthnot 
Banchory Devenick 
Banchory Ternan 
Benholme . " 0 
Bervie P F : é 
Dunnottar . : 3 = 
Durris 5 Kn ta 3 
Fettercairn 
Fetteresso . 
Fordoun 

- NG@arvock 
Glenbervie . 
Kinnef? 
Laurencekirk 
Maryculter 
Marykirk 
Nigg - 
Saint Cyrus (or Becleseraig) 
Strachan . 


EKINROSS-SHIRE. 


Cleish 
Kinross 
Orwell 
Portmoak 


Anwoth . 
Balmaclellan 
Balmaghie 
e : ; ; “ 
Buittle | z i F, 
| Carsphairn Br 
Colvend and Southwick * 
Crossmichael z 
Dalry 
Girthon 
Kells 5 : ; : 
{Kelton - : A te, 
‘Kirkbean . , c e 
Kirkeudbright 5 
Kirkgunzeon 
Kirkmabreck . A ‘ 
Kirkpatrick-Durham . * 
Kirkpatrick-Irongray . 
: Losteaieen i g z 
bet ° < ; o 
New Abley . / ‘ : 
Parton : : ee 
 Rerrick  . : - . 


KIRKCUDBRIGHTSHIRE. 


% 
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566 | Ecclesmachan . ; ; 289 
4 c A 924 | Linlithgow ; Z - 6115 
' j : 4925 | Livingston . ; 1289 
; 782 | Queensferry (South) ne tee 720 
3363 | Torphichen : , - 1356 
Uphall Z ; ; : 1331 
Whitburn 5 ; : : 3792 
dale (or Strathayen) . vt NAIRNSHIRE. 
. 5 5 = 049 
2848 | Ardelach . ; , ~ 1278 
15,265 uldearn . ‘ > ; 1480 
5015 |VCawdor 1 ; ; z 1202 
3306 }/ Nairn ; : ; . 4116 
8611 
6283 
805 ORKNEY. 
710 
3553 |,Birsay and Harray . : 2499 
Ca 1066 { Cross and Burness. : 1000 
Ringo and Thankerton . 548 | Evie and Rendall , : 1446 
; ; 1111 | Firth and Stennis : : 1327 
1696 | Holmeand Paplay . . 749 
472 | Hoy and Graemsay . 5 615 
3578 | Kirkwall . A : - 3990 
2262 | Lady . ; : 1004 
305 | Orphir 1157 
2610 Ronaldshay fiw and Burray oe 
312 | -Rousay and agleshay 5 
3759 St. Andrews E ; ae 
1955 | Sandwick . : : , 1107 
14,996 | Shapinshay ; 3 c 899 
11,713 |Stromness . : . hae 
8245 | Stronsay and Eday Th ae 2227 
ago 7747 Walls and Flotta : : 2442 
bberton and Quothqnhan 800 | Westray . : : : 2459 
mkland (New) : 23,169 
27,332 
429 PEEBLESSHIRE. 
7953 | 
5982 | Beaverton, Glenholm, and Kil- 
2782 bucho. 881 
536 |)Drummelzier . A ; 244 
als * Z 497 | Eddlestone ‘ ; : 790 
" Wandell and Lamington eal peers 7 2 «gies 
Wirt : . Kirku é A 3 6 
poe ana Rokertn Tintin (West). S's eee 
tyne and Merge! - 7 be 
HIRE nor : . . 
eaeowe | Newlands . - : ; pee 
, ‘ 977. ~+~Peebles : . : . 
wie . |e, ae 
f ry , 1 . . . . 
wstounness (or Bo ones) ria one 2 ; 646 


1243 Tweedsmuir nA F 290 


. . . 
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PERTHSHIRE. Methven . . a ee: 
Moneydie . Fie 
- Aberdalgie and Dayplin - 343 | Monivaird and Strowan A 
Aberfoyle . ‘ s 514 | Monzie “3 5 : 
Abernethy : ~ ; 2026 Moulin c 2 wae 
Abernyte . ; a ; 275  Muckart . ; ° ‘ 
Alyth ; - ; = 38152 | Math ~~ - pia 29 
Arngaskk . «. : 689 | Perth - pe BS 
Auchterarder . ; : 4160 | Port of Monteith a. . 
Auchtergaven . - és 3232 | Rattray , ee 
Balquhidder . «St 874 | Redgorton . Se 
Bendochy .. SB 7S: “Ryne ie ie A 3 
Blackford . A .  . 2012 | St. Madoes : mh 
Blair Athole . : : 2084 | St. Martins and Cambusmichaeles } 
Blair Gowrie. : 3 4297 | Scone mig Shs : oe 
Callander . : : : 1716 ibbermore = é 
Caputh . . : . 2037 |/Trinity Gask 2) ass 
Cargill : ; A 1629 | Tulliallan . s cS : 
Clunie : : : - 723 | Weem 2 : : : 
YCollace . oe ; 581 
Comrie : ; - . 2463 
Crieff s : - A 4504 RENFREWSHIRE. 
Culross 3 é . 1487 
ay (Angus) : 2 : 2972 | Cathcart . ; a ee 
Dron . : : “ 304 eee 
Dull . 5 : ‘ 5 3342 astwood . 
Dunbarny:. 2  % ©. 1066: |\/Erekine, © =: 3 am 
munblane . A 8213 | Greenock . ‘ + BR 
Dunkeld and Dowally - 1662 | Houston and Killallan oa? 
Dunkeld, Little . : fi 2155 | Inchinnan . A 
Dunning jc : . 2206 | Innerkip . . 5 HE 
Errol “ - i 5 2796 | Kilbarchan 5 ; A 5474 
Forgandenny . . . $28 | Kilmalcolm Fa Pig ‘13 
Forteviot / et ot Ae 638 .|\/Lochwinnoch : 415: 
Fortingal . . °2486| Meams--. «. -. —Saameeeg 
Fossoway and Tulliebole - 1621 | Neilston ~ . : -, “aes. 
Fowlis Wester . 5 : 1483 | Paisley . : - 60,32 
Ga 2 ea c 405 | Port-Glasgow : 
Glendevon . ; : : 128 | Renfrew - . 
Inchture  , : : 745 
Kenmore . i 5 : 2257 "9 
Willin b é : i 1608 ROSS AND CROMARTY SHIRES. = 
VKilmadock -. . . 3659 
Kilspindie . : 684 JAiindes ‘ 
Rineardine 3 in Menteith 4 1993 | Applecross . z 
Kinclaven . . 2 881 WAvoch 5: HRS : 
Kinfauns . ‘ E 2 650 | Barvas : i A 
Kinnaird .. ad 370 |. Contin Tagine ‘ 
VKinnol ‘ F x 8134 |\/Cromarty . : : : 
VKirkmichael -  «.  ., 1280 | Dingwall . Ai 
Lecropt . - 442 || Edderton . B - 5 
Lethendy and Kinloch 4 556 |+Fearn : : ; : 
Logierait . ‘ : 2875 | Fodderty . ; : ‘ 
Longforgan : F : 1787 | Gairloch c 
Madderty . : ; é 593 | Glenshiel 


. Meigle oe 656 | Killearnan . 


- . - 


; ilton 
t. i; Yetholm 
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1437 
3005 
1538 
1896 
1009 
1551 
2299 
4813 
1612 
4256 

965 
1457 
1776 
3699 
8057 
3574 
2151 
3209 
3153 
2621 


1554 
578 
240 
951 

2130 

1495 
734 

1078 
658 

7S801 
720 
252 

5476 

5634. 
282 
798 
630 
345 
550 

7365 
467 
997 
669 
670 

1141 
884 
617 
845 

1424 
832 

2557 

1352 
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SELKIRKSHIRE. 
Ettrick =. Bn ae 477 
Galashiels . : 3014 
Selkirk 4347 
Yarrow 1294 
SHETLAND. 

Bressay, Burra and Quarff 1812 
Delting 2124 
Dunrossness 4505 
Fetlar and North Yell 1656 
Lerwick . : 3356 
Nesting 2420 
Northmayen : 2534 
Sandsting and Aisthing 2603 

Tingwall, Soe 
dale 3 2874 
Unst . 5 ¢ A 2977 
Walls and Sandness 5 . 2442 
Yell (Mid and South) . 1741 

STIRLINGSHIRE. 
Airth 1319 
Alva . s 3204 
{ Baldernock . 801 
yBalfron j 1900 
Bothkennar 3 1179 
Buchanan . 632 
Campsie . 6918 
Denny 3 , 4 % 4754 
Drymen : 1481 
Dunipace 3 , F 1472 
\/ Falkirk : ‘ A - 16,438 
Fintry ; A 823 
Gargunnock 754 
illearn ue 
Kilsyth 
Larbert ‘ ‘ A 4606 
Logie ‘ . : c 2551 
Miisavonaide : 5 : 2647 
Polmont . 5764 
St. Ninians 9851 
Slamannan . 1655 
Stirling 10,180 
Strathblane 1010 
SUTHERLANDSHIRE. 

Assynt . B 3 5 2989 
Clyne . 1933 
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Criech Rite sive- 2714 |) Kakeotm 1k fee 


penned $ 4 ; : 2981 irkinner 2. 5 
Durness . = ; 5 1152 irkmaiden ; i 
apeeechilie A 2 ‘ 1576 | Kirkeowan . , : 5 
Farr 2 % A 2203 | Leswalt' . at ee : 
Golspie : ‘ a ; 1529 | Luce (New) ; ; 
Kildonan  . : . . 2288 | Luce (Old) . ee, 
~ Lairg : : . . 1162 ochrum . : d 4 


els , : ; : : 640 enninghame .  . - 


A ; = . 1535 | Port-Patrick a : P 

“on poe SS OTS: | Bein) ra Cea 
WIGTONSHIRE. gimey ee . > ae 
VGlamarton:. =. ee 148%: | Whithorn.) | Se 
Inch . x ‘ : 3122 | Wigton . Stelle ‘i 


€, POPULATION 


IN THE 


CITIES AND BURGHS RETURNING MEMBERS TO PARLIAMENT, 


ki 

[The Parliamentary and Municipal limits of the Cities and Burghs 
marked thus (*) are identical. Burghs of which the Parliamentary limits 
‘differ from the Municipal are marked thus ()] 


Aberdeenshire, | Dumbartonshire. 
4) pen 4 F ; nen t+ Dumbarton . F ; 5411 
t+ Inverury - : 64 
* Kintore . 3 : z 476 Bees 
t+ Peterhead ‘ j : 7298 Rymnigeasre: 
+ Annan . . K . 3426 
. + Dumfries = : . 13,166 
f Ayrahire. + Lochmaben . FS F 1092 
+ Ayr . oe ee BRE | 4 Sanquhar o>) . BBOL 
ae oo 
t Kilmarnock . , . 21,5438 Edinburghshire. 
| i h 5 , - 160,302 
Argyleshire. Mean en 3 ear 
_ * Campbelt .  . . 6829 | * Musselburgh . . . 7092 
i t faverary _ é s . 1164 | * Portobello ; ; . 8497 
Oban eee weg s 
’ Elginshire. 
Banffshir Stivin:2< s lg etree Ee 
> : : arses s ; . 2 3468 
Menace . . . «. esa |! 
 ¢ Cullen. : ; . 1697 Fifeshire. 
- * Anstruther (Easter) . . 1146 
i Berwickshire. * Anstruther (W: eater) L py 
; 5 Burntisland  . ¢ 
De iander . «- - - 1205 | t ats is te i362 
| | + Cupar . ‘ 4 ‘ 
P Caithness-shire, | t Den ternaline we ly Nee 
+ Wick. ; j : 6722 ' t Dysart . ; : . 8041 
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t Inverkeithing . 1814 
* Kilrenny . 1860 
¢t Kinghorn 1568 
+ Kirkealdy 10,475 
* Pittenweem 1450 
t St. Andrews 5084 
Forfarshire. , 
+ Arbroath A 5 . 17,008 
+ Brechin A ‘ i €638 
+ Dundee . 5 ; . 78,931 
* Forfar J é : 9311 
t Montrose 15,241 
Haddingtonshire. 
+ Dunbar 3038 
+ Haddington 8853 
+t North Berwick 863 
Inverness-shire. 
t Inverness 12,715 
Kincardineshire. 
+ Bervie or Inverbervie 934 


Kirkcudbright (Stewartry). 


+ Kirkendbright ‘ on 227%4 
* New Galloway : 447 
Lanarkshire. 

* Airdrie . 14,403 
+ Glasgow . 329,097 
* Hamilton 9620 
t Lanark 5008 
t Rutherglen 6514 
Linlithgowshire. 

+ Linlithgow. - 4189 
+ Queensferry (South). 1194 


| 


POPULATION IN THE CITIES AND BURGHS, ETC. 


Nairnshire. 
+ Nairn 2977 
Orkney and Shetland. 
{ Kirkwall - = 3451 
Perthshire, 

* Culross . s 605 
+ Perth : ; 23,814 
Renfrewshire. 

* Greenock - 86,715 
+ Paisley : - 47,951 
* Port-Glasgow . - 6996 
t Renfrew . . . 5 2942 


Ross and Cromarty Shires. 


* Cromarty ‘ : . 1988 

* Dingwall oe eee Res 

* Fortrose . 7 ; 5 1147 — 

t Tain 2049 
Roxburghshire. 

t Jedburgh 5614 
Stirlingshire, 

* Falkirk . ; } Pacey ft) 
t Stirling . os 8 eo RRR 
Sutherlandshire, 

* Dornoch . 599 
Wigtonshire. 

+ Stranraer , : 5738 
* Whithorn ; & 1652 
t Wigton 2121 


the following table.] 


Aberdeenshire. 


& 
_ Dumbarton 


Dumbartonshire. 


POPULATION 


IN THE 


ROYAL AND MUNICIPAL BURGHS. 


—————-_ 


53,808 
2084 
4819 


9110 
4790 


19,201 | 


1164 


3357 
3165 


7104 


1514 


4590 


‘HE Parliamentary and Municipal limits of certain Cities and Burghs 
iffer. The Population within the Municipal limits of such are given in 


Dumfriesshire. 


Annan 5 ; 5 
Dumfries . 3 3 on SRAGLOE 


Lochmaben 1498 
Sanquhar 1884 
Edinburghshire. 
Edinburgh. : é 66,734 
Elginshire. 

Elgin 5383 
Forres 3339 
Fifeshire. 
| Burntisland 2329 
Cupar 4005 
Dunfermline 8577 
Dysart 5 1610 
Inyerkeithing 1497 
Kinghorn . 1377 
Kirkealdy . 5093 
St. Andrews 4730 
Forfarshire. 

Arbroath 8302 
Brechin 4515 
Dundee 61,449 
Montrose 14,328 
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Haddingtonshire. 


Dunbar : 
Haddington 
North Berwick 


Inverness-shire. 


Inverness 


Kincardineshire. 


Bervie 


Kirkoudbright. 
Kirkendbright 
Lanarkshire. 
Glasgow (Cy of ) 
Lanark 


anar) 
Rutherglen 


Linlithgowshire 


Linlithgow . 
Queensferry (South) 


Nairnshire, 
Nairn 


Orkney and Shetland, 


Kirkwall 


2965 
2887 
498 


9969 © 


878 


2778 


148,116 


5304 
6947 


4071 | 


720 


5401 


2448 | 


, Peeblesshire. 
“Peebles 1982 
Perthshire. 
| Perth 14,681 
Renfrewshire. . 
Paisley 47,952 
Renfrew 2722 
Ross and Cromarty Shires. 
“Tain . 2588 
Roxburghshire. 
| Jedburgh 2948 
Selkirkshire. 
Selkirk . 3314 
Stirlingshire. 
Stirling 9361 
Wigtonshire. 
Stranraer 3877 
Wigton 2232 


POPULATION IN THE ROYAL AND MUNICIPAL BURGHS. 


POPULATION 


IN 


—_—_—S———_. 
Aberdeenshire. Clackmannanshire. 
3093 | Alloa 5 . a . 6676 
3131  Tillicoultry : ; - 8217 
Argyleshire Dumbartonshire. 
Alexandria . ‘ é A 38781 
. 2229) Bonhill . . . . 2897 
Duntocher . : : 3 2446 
axe, Helensburgh .. 5 S 2841 
Sl Kirkintilloch | =; . 6349 
2071 | Renton A 5 ‘ . 2398 
4012 
2706 | . ; ; 
2538 Edinburghshire. 
7319 | Dalkeith . . . . 5086 
3399 
3265 Fifeshire. 
2824 ; 
3862 | Ferryport-on-Craig . 5 2051 
tN rs - 5 A 2211 : 
‘OldCumnock . 3 .  . = 2395 Forfarshire. 
ee 5 SOE | Beunghty Ferry. ce SS 
3095 Kirriemuir = : : 3518 
— Haddingtonshire. 
Banffshire. Tranent . ‘ é : 2096 
2101 Kincardineshire. 
Stonehaven ‘ : 4 3240 
Berwickshire. 
2938 Kinross-shire. 


*\ 9567 | Kinross . . = « 2500 
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Lanarkshire, Renfrewshire. 
Calderbank ; : . 2872 | Barrhead 4 
Carluke  . = : 2845 | Johnstone . ‘ A Z 
Coatbridge. . -  . 8564 | Kilbarchan= 5 ; 
Govan : - a : $131 | Lochwinnoch . 4 5 
Stonehouse . 5 : : 2086 | Neilston - 5 
Strathayen . Z . s 4274 | Pollockshaws 3 0 5 
Wishawtown  . A : 3373 

Roxburghshire. 
Hawick . ; 3 
Bathgate . 3341 | Kelso 4 : z 


Borrowstounness (or Bo’ ness) 2645 
Selkirkshire. — 


Orkney and Shetland. , 
Galashiels . A _ 


Lerwick . 5 f 2904 
Stromness . 7 A A 2055 
rae Stirlingshire. 
Perthshire. Aiea ¥ 4 . 
Auchterarder . . . 2520 | Bannockburn... 
Blairgowrie . .  . (2914) Demy . .-- 
Crieff ; 5 , i 3994 | Kilsyth ; - fg 
Kincardine . . : . 2697 | Lennoxtown . : 
~ Ross and Cromarty Shires, Wigtonshire. 


Stornoway. . . . 2891 | Newton Stewart. . 


“Abdie, rish of 
ibetartie, villa: 


Abercorn, parish of. 


ABERDEEN, City of — 


Z*) 
Li 


e 


om i th ne 


_ABERDEENSHIRE— 
General character- 


erbrothock—(See Ar- 
oath, pee) 
I ot ock, abbots of, aA 


Peirey par k : 
herchirder, village ¥ 172 
..699 
castle .. “1,699 
monastery His 699 


Stee pen or St. 


sie, village oi 775 


Geological  struc- 


Pattee of ... 


istics of ..........--.1- 
Boundaries of .. 
Principal mountains, 


_ Rivers 


— ey 


Fisheries 
Manufactures a : 


trade... Ne 
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ABERDEENSHILE — 
Ecclesiastical sta- 


MABEIER eocecevectsccesne 5 

Population ............. 5 

and Appendix 

GOL tr eh ie 5 

Crimes 6 

Roads and ett %, 6 

Chief seats .. 6 

Education.. ay d 

Aberdour, parish ape 1+ 
Aberdour, parish and 

town Of ............ 4H), 402 

Aberfeldie, village of, 792 

Aberfoyle, parish ae 15 

pass of .......777 

vale of .......776 

village of . we 


Abergeldie castle, note .. 
Aberlady, parish ee oak 
village of 


Aberlady, bay of 
Aberlenmo, parish of . 
Aberlour, parish of ...... nt 57 
7+ 


Abernethy, parish of . 
Abernethy, parish and _ 
village of. 
Abernyte, parish of. 
Aberuchil castle .........7 


Abington, village of .. 648 

Ahoyne, earldom of ....... 15 

Aboyne and Glentan- 
ner, parishes of ........- 15 


.- 231) 


‘Achairal castle 
Acharcle, parish of., 
Acharn, village of . 
‘Achoish Sea titaty son 5 
Achiray, loch .. 
Achronil, hill of 
Adam, Dr. Alex 
birthplace of 
Adam’ viet hamlet 
Adder 1 


Aha etl of. 
“ Admirable Crichton." 
the 
Advertisements, 
number of,and duty paid 
on, Introduction ....xxxvi 
Ae water ...... 284, 288, 297 
Aen water .......--:.00-- 593 


296 


| Afton Bridgend, vill. of, 130 


aze 
Afton stream ... - 137 
Agriculture, Board of, 
note 231 
Agriculture, progress 
and prospects of, Tn- 
troduction .....--.XXVi-XXX 
See also the different 
counties and par ishes. _ 
Aigas island 
Aikwood 
Ailsa crag, note 
Ailsh loch 
Ainort loch * 
Aird, castle of, note . 
point .. 


77 | Airdrie, mineral well 


DOAN Goosen eceateee ier: 689 
Airdrie, town of ....... 
Airds, district of... 
Airlie, ‘Bonn 11 See 

onnie house ‘of, 45 i. 
Airth, ects? 1 of 

ills of 
Airthrey waters, 1023 & note 
Aithova, harbour of . +728 
Aith’s yoe .. ‘ersoee 
‘Ait-Suidhe-Thuin ....... 568 
Akermoor loch 9 
Albany, ee vution of 
the Duke of 

Aldarder burn 
Aldhouse, villaye of ....6 
Aldie castle 
Ale, Alloa 
Ale water . 

908, “O45, 
Alemoor, Lord, note . 
Alexander's Craig... meas 
See nari town of .. 


Allan, Dard, birth 
ACR OE Mores teerctcces sees 239 
Allan, port of "066 
Allan Ramsay, ‘birth 
ESE) CaP rreecceereeeS 
Allan water...793, sil, 330 
913, 918, 945, 1022 1031 
Allanbank ..... 193 


Allander water . 
Allanton burn .. i 
1OUSE .....-..... 641 
yillage of 
a 
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Allness, parish of........, 873 
water ...... $73, 892 

PAM Oa Kavi .cczcsctcowsnenese 103 
parish & town of, 258 
tower of .......------ 238 
harbour of ........- 239 


Alloway, Lord, birth- 

lace of 
Almondbank, village of, 816 
Almond castle .. Has 1004 
Almond river . -..699, 708 
Almond water .. 305, 309 


356, 702 note. 709 | 


800, 815, and ys 


Aline castle c..cc..c.5..25050 : 
ee Aeh 885, 886 
bees 1046 
Pee loch 227 
Altha frith......... 729 


Altivaig island .. eit 
Altmore hills Se boa: 
Alton’s harbour .......... 
Altpatrick water......... 854 
Altrive, scene of the 

death of the cable 


Alves, parish o 374 
Alvie, parish of 40 
‘och .. . 40 
Alyth, forest of . ee 
hill of . 
parish of | 


Amisfield house.. 
Ample, glen of .. 
Amulvree, district of...... 7a 
Ancrum, parish and vil- 

lage Oh ena ee 
Ancrum, gives the title 

OP Tardy cascckess eoucecs 
Ancrum house 


moor .. 
Anderson, Dr., 


birth- 
PINCE-Of  wi5 saree selene 256 
Andersonian Univer- 
sity (Glasgow).......... 66 
Animal charcoal, Jn- 
troduction evesser sore XXXVGI 
PAST HOET sa ceicseseseess eek 116 
Annan, parish and town 
Glersa cevesnsenesnnine 264, 265 


Annan water, 264, 265, 272 
282, 288) 290, 294, 647 
Annock water, 11 . 117,147 
eater nae Easter, pa- aes 
. 


rish of 
Anstruther, birthplace 

of Rev. Dr. Chalmers, 402 
Anstruther, W ester, pa- 

rish of . 4 
Anstruther ‘(burg rh dis- 

franchised by decision 

in Court of Session, 

17th Dee. 1851). 
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an uarian Society 
Edinburgh) ...........- 330 
Ase Seal of, 701, 702 
Anwoth, parish an 
village Of ............0000 
App stream .......... 
Appin, district of .. 
strath of .. 
Appleby loch ............ 
Applecross, parish of .. 813 
Fiver. 874 
Nae ,, Rous a . 874 
pplegarth an ib- 
baldbie, parish of...... 265 
Appletree all, village 
J aseane satnarteyeperepneen 979 
eee RIVGT S siocepectasceenes 7. 
| Arbadie, village of ...... 582 
| Arbirlot, parish and 
village Ole arecnnten sence 454 


Arbroath, parish and 


TOWN Olas cssscepanactacats 5+ 
Arbroath, abbey of...... 456 
Arbuthnot. parish of ...580 
Arbuthnot house ......... 580 


sgh ease Dr., birth- 
place of 58 


Arbuthnot s 
title of Viscount 
Archaig, river ......02.... 5 
Archery as practised at 
Kilwinning, note ...... 124 
Ard lochin., ccivsscrsesnseeh tO 
Arklet loch, note. 245 


‘Ardchattan, parish of ....64 
Ardchattan, village of ...65 
Ardchattan, old priory 


TT eo OED 65 
Acacicak: parish of,.....711 
Ardersier, parish of ....541 
Ardgowan house ......... “849 
Ardkinglass, ruin of ...... 86 
Ardle water ........ 783, $19 


Ardnamurechan Proper 
(in Argyle) 

Ardnamurchan point ....66 

Ardnamuresan, parish 


Ardnamurchan, district & 
Asdne il bank 255 4s 150 
Ardoch, village of $21 
camp 3 
water ... 
Ardrear loch....... 
Ardross castle 
Ardrossan, parish of 
ay 0 ) 
town of ) 
harbour of...101 
lighthouse...101 
Ardstrichar castle ....... 106 


Ardtorinish castle.. 
Ardverakie hill ..... 
Ardvoirlich house . 
Ardyroch castle, no 
Ardwell bay ... 

house 


«ip gees 
Argyle Proper, district 


ARGYLESHIRE— 
Boundaries of ...... im 60 
Climate, 60 and 65 note 
Mountains....csssess- h 


Rivers ....... 
Agriculture .. 
Fiar prices 
Manufactures and 


fisheries..........-.. 
Principal lines of 

POG. o.05 Hecate 
Chief towns ...... 62, 


Language spoken ....{ 
Servant’s WAZES..c.004 
Population............/ 
Poor: s-.ccssae ; 
Edueation.. 
Crime .......ceesevesceen OO 
Ecclesiastical sta- 
tISCICE:, ..:hveeasssepoud 
Arisaig, district of (in _ 
Inverness-shire ari 


glen -1049 
Silene ‘of 12.700 
Armstrong, Dr., birth-_ 
place of, ROLE vsesseessee DL 
Armstrong, Johnny... 8 
Armstrongs, the free- 
booters........... dives l2 
Arngask, parish of ......779 
Arnhall, hamlet of ......586 
Arnifoul, village of. 


‘Arnisdale 0.0... iavtame aD 
Arniston.. Bennie 
Arniston, Dundasses of, 305— 
Arntully, village of......808 
Aros, bay Of.,.:.c--sevessno 82 
Arran, island of, note.. “213° 
Arrochar, parish of......245 
village of......248 
Arthur's Oon : ; 
Arthur's Seat ...2........ 316 


Arthur’s Seat, botanical 
plants on, note .........317 
Arthurs Seat, pr ospect 


Ascog, ba 
Ashdow, 
‘Ashiestiel... wooo L000 
Ashkirk, parish of. sceseoUey 
Ashley loch 4....ss:-0s0000047 


: Assynt loch ............... 1041 


parish of .,.....1040° 
040° 


NOLE ......se0e 
Athole house .. 182 
Anchans house, a4 
Auchenairn, village of, 640 
Auchencairn bay..........619 


cota castl 
_ Auchincraw, villa 
hindoir and 


286 
e of, 185 
earn...16 


uchindown, castle of, ae 
i inh 619 


hinleck, parish of.. 101 


ee avieck castle, ruins 


140 
ge of. 101 


age 
1020 
61 1 

52 
41 


Fintan villa 
shinmull. ly, 


hleven, village of . 
hlossen, loch of 
millan, village of, 132 
-hmithie, village of. 490 
loich lake 2 


A aven,parish of, 780 

uchterhouse,parish of, "457 

burn .....457 

uchterless, parish of ...16 
htermuchty, PO 

, 405 


ee of. 

_Auchtertyre house 

d sate ruins of 
church of ... 1 
Auldeathie, district of...702 
Anuldearn, parish and 
village of. : 
-Auldfield 

Auld hill 

_ Auldhouse burn .. 


‘Avendhu river. 
_ Aviemore, note. 


Pxroch; parish and oe b 
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Avon river .. 
Avon water, € 


708, and 1014 
Avonbridge ............... 1024 
Avondale or Strath- 
aven, parish of ........, 635 
Awe, river.............,.61, 64 
loch, note......... 64, 72 
bridge of, note ....., 64 


The Twa Brigs of. 103 
Modern bnildings...103 
Antiquities i 
UPAQG OF cs cucredovsnvre 
Ayr, river, 94, 102, Sens 136 


Ayr, river, rise and 


course of, note ......... 102 
AYRSHIRE— 

Boundaries of and 

chief districts ...... 93 

Mountainsand rivers,9+ 

Minerals............ 94, 95 

Agriculture of ,,.95, 96 

7 and 98 

Pilar Prices: s..955+..+,-.90 

Manufactures .........99 


Roads and railways, 99 
| Servants’ wages 99 
Population ..... 
Poor ......... 
Crim. statistics, 99, 100 
Ecclesiastical and. 
educational sta- 


CiStiCK e.Sicsscse- cane 60 
Principal towns, 
villages, and 
seats 100 
| Ayrshir e, cheese of, note,139 
Ayrshire flowering 
| needlework .......... .. 893 
| Ayton, parish and vil- 
lees Gs Leer ee 180, 181 
eee or RuuevasetnTat 
Baberton house...........- 312 


Bachies, village of...... ni 

Back burn.......-- Aswe 
water ,... ee “480 
hamlet of .. 

Backmuir of Gilston, ati 


village of. 


Backmuir of Liff, vil- _ 
lage of + 

adae one) 

Badcaul . 


oposite. Sass ustaawese 
Battinnd, hill of 
“ Bailie Nicol Jarvie” 
Bailieston, village of . 


692 | 
Baillie of Jerviswood ...687 


Baillie, Dr. Matthew, 
birthplace of .........- 694 


Balnagowan water 
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fein Lady Grizel, : 
ene 20 
Baillebiii, Note a 25 
Baisker, island of, note, “68 
Balagich hill ............... 842 
Balbirnie house ........... rer 
Balbrogy, village of......789 


Balbunnoch, village of 813 
Baleail house ............1064 
Balearry point 
Buco castle, tower 
Baleraig castle ............ 487 
aldernock, parish of, 1007 
Baldovie, braes of ........ 475 
Baldowrie, Danish mo- 
nument at ..........-...+ 75 
Balerno, village of, 312, 802 
Balfour of Bur ey birth 


and death of ............ 256 
Balfour castle ............ 47 
Balfour house........434, 742 
Balfrishel, village of ...544 
Balfron, arish and vil- 

lage of ess ens. 1008 
Balgay hill. wee. ABZ 
Baledie, hamlet of ...... 598 


Balgonie castle 
Balgreggan house... 
Balishare island 
Ballo hill 
sap village of, 501 

Ballantrae, parish of ....105 
Ballantrae, village of ...105 
Ballantrae, rude state 

of society in, note 
Ballater, v ‘illage of . 
Balledgarno house .. 
Palscalions 
Ballindean } 
Ballingry, par rish of... 
Ballinluig, village of ... 
Ballintore, village Of: 5. “880 
Ballo: Dury (ss.ccenasvensocess 
Balloch, loch. 
Ballochulish 
Ballochulish, slate quar- 

ries at .... 


Ballogie, remarkable 
birch’ at ivi acvcescoes se 17 
Ballumbie castle .. tt 
Balmacara, ....--20022- 0.000 888 
Balmaghie, parish of ...606 
Balmakewan house ...... 591 
Bsteetee 043 


Balmalcomb, Village of, 427 
Balmangan, tower of .. 607 


DOYS sanernoane 613 
Balmanno castle .......... 791 
Balmaclellan, parish of, 605 
Balmullo, village of......433 
Balmaodin, old parish 
chureh of, note,,-.......-- 


Balmerino, "parish and 
village of .... A 
Balmoral castle, note 


Balnagown castle ... 
Balnakiel house ... 

Balone castle ... 
Balquhain, castle 8 
Balquhidder, ronan of, the 


Balruddery, den of ...... 479 
alta island «liseccsecn-evs 746 
Baltaraville, village of, 883 
Balthayock, ruins ei 810 
Balvag, river . a 


Balvaird castle ... 

Balvery, castle of. 

Balwearie 

Bambriech castle 

Banchory-Deyenick, pa 
Trish 0} 

Banchory-Ternan, pa- 
rish of . 


..581 
Bandirran, district ofs..475 


Baneton, village of ...... 427 
Banff, parish of............ 159 
geological struc- 

TUNG (eteseccesscores 59 


agriculture .......1 


manufactures ....159 | 


trade and navi- 
gation 
ecclesiastical and 
educational sta- 


- 


tistics ...... 160, 161 
population ......... 160 
poe aduveusreccmeuerey 1 
story and anti- 
quities of......... 160 
burgh of............ 161 
Bante Mills iiss 976 
BanrrsHire— 
Boundaries of .......151 
Rivers and moun- 
AT Fees 151-2-34 
Agriculture ....154-5-6 
Fiar prices .. 


Fisheries of 
Manufactures .. 
Servants’ wages .... 
Language and ha- 
bits of the People, ae 
Population 156 
Poor.. 
Crime .. 
Ecclesiastical 3 
educational sta- 
fisties ...... 
Chief towns and 


157 


SOR = ccasarssnpeeuey 157 
ia oes uillageot Ofeseacc 266 
ankfoot, village of...... or 
nie 


Bankhead a 
Bank ks in Edinburgh .. ue 


(See also the different 
towns.) 
Bepkion park, village 
9 


down in Dee. 1852) 
note 


Page | 
883 
aes 
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Banner mill cotton tae- 
tory, nole 
Bannock water........... 1031 
Bannockburn, town of, 1032 
battle of, ne 
Banton, village of ...... 020 
Barbieston, old castle oe 113 
Bardowie loch 1008 
Bargarran .. 
Bargeddie, village. 3 
Barhill, coal mines at...254 | 


Barholm honse «......--... 614 
Barhullion 5 
Barjarpcccsscssassct coisas 
Baviers altitudeatwhich 
Sroen Introduction, 
Se suaasanect eect xxiv 
Bary bondi of,sown, 
Tntroduction ........ - xxvii 
Barlocco isle ........ .-- G07 
Barneluith burn ... 680 
Barnhill’s bed, note.......964 
_ Barnton house.............. 309 
Barnyards ee of ...427 
Barr, parish of ............ 106 
Restle: eee 852 
Barra, parish of ... 541 
island..... 41 | 
head 42 
hill .. 


os 18 
Barrachnie, Village ‘of...692 
Barrel of Butter, sker ry_ 
of the, note..........-...- 738 
“853 


Barrhead, village of.. 
Barrie, parish and vile 
lage of 


| Barrogill castle .... 


Barry hill......... 
Barseobe, loch .. A 
Barskimming house, 140, 145 


Barthol chapel, hamlet 
of... 57 


Bary as, parish of 
Barvie water.. 
Bass island .... 
Bassendean house ...... 
Bathgate, parish and 


LOWE OF Nerssctee meres 
Bas, “eine in Edin- 
burg epee | 
Battie's hog .. As 


Besimachs pao “ee 

Bean hill . . -234 

Beanoch loch. 

Beans, breadth ots sown, 
Introduction .......... 

Bear, the wild, Two 
duction .. PesOrt ie © 4 2 


eath, arish of .........- 
TROL sa ncses 406, 416 | 

Beaton’s mill, note...... 1033 
Beaton, Cardinal, mur- 

der of .. 
Beattie, Dr. J: ames, 

birthplace of ............590 
Beattie, the poet adap cuita 588 


Beattock station, note .. 

Beaufort castle...........4 

Beauly, river ab fis 
ings, note. 

Beauly loch. 


Bedrule, pari 

Beil house .. 
Beindoran, hill of . 
Beinerard, hill of... 
Beinne-Leothaid hi 
Beinne-Stroim hill 
Beinne-Stac hill. 
Beith, parish mob 


Belford hill aa re 
Belhaven, village o' 
Belhelvie, age of 
Belivat loch......... 
Bell, rie the ste 


Belladrum, mansion o 
Bellanoch shamletof, nw 
Belleville house 
Bellfield house 
Bellfield 
Bellie, parish of : 
ope village of ...... 
Bellsquarry, vi lage of ae 
Bellycloine, village of. 
Belmont cottage 


Belnahua, island o 
Belton water 

house... 
Ben-a-Bhragidh 
Benachally . 
Benartie hill : 
Benaven. ..cssrcenonccere 
Benbecula island 
Benbeoch, hill of .. 
Benbrachy, note... 
Hen brenianien hill 
Benbuinae — 


Bencroghan 
Beneruachan 
Bendeanayaig hill. 


engairm 
Ben, jammore, enczemn 
Benholme, parish o! 


ymond, ascent of, 


nore of Assynt 


Wave 873, 87 


eans, ‘bial yao of 


ervie brow, note . | 
water 580, 588, 589 


Boundaries of 
‘Rivers and moun- 


iuilare of, Vitis 


soa and nas 
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Berwicksuirne— 
Servants’ wages.....179 
Language an A diet, 179 


Population ............179 
Poor.....i.. ¢ 
Crime 
ese towns and 
Nisice-etene yee 180 
< Bossi ‘Bell and Mary 
LEED Te 815 
Bethelfiela Sehr ee Cuter 431 
Bethelnie, encampment 
on farm of. 2 


a 2 
“ Bibliotheca ‘Britan- 
nica,” birth place of 
compiler of 147 
Big strath, the : 
Bigga isle. 
Biggar, pa 
town of . 
Biggar water... 
Bin 1ouse, bay of 
igseter yoe 


Be Sdean, village of ...... 514 | 


Bibl sae kN 163, 407 
Binchinnen hills ......... 478 
Binns hill BED 5. 
Binny craig 
Biot and Kater, experi- 
ments of the F° ess 
philosophers.. . 746 
Birdston, village of. 1012 
Birgham, village of .. 
Birkenside hill........... 203 
etre estate of, note...21 
+ 


of 
Birnam hill .. 
Birnie, parish. of 


Birns*water 722.--....--: 
Birsay and Harray, 
parishes of ............... 726 
Birsay palace... 
Birse, parish of 
FiVeT «....- aaa 
Bishopmill ..., ..--.------.-¢ 
Bishopric, distriet of | 
Phe eect spose $11 
Ht 2 ft . 
Bishop’ 5 forest, hill of, 616 
WOO ssccesse ceceee? 
Black, the chemist, 
burial place of ....--... 33 
Black Cart water, 849, 851 
and 854 


Black Devon w ater, 
“ Black Dwart” 


Black Bish 2.00: <tesceec- 277 
* Black Isle,” the...S74, 885 
MOLE clic sdeceecdvacsdeceses 8O7 
Black Isle Farming 
Society... cece SE 
Black Tate hill ...205, 609 
Larg water... 600 
Black loch .......-- Baz, 1025 
Blick Megget water ...256 
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Biack stone of Odin ....742 
water 783, 807, 1043 
Blackadder honse,note, 193 

Blackadder, junction of 
with the W ‘hitadder, 193 
Blackadder river 189, 195 
and 196 

Bipckburt, village 


706, 709 


Blackenp Paints $ 
Blackdean hill .. 
Blackearnside, 
Blackford, parisli aud” 
villag EO OL ssistisssipheries 781 


Black hall fe 
Blackhouse heights .. 


Blackness burn ...... 701 
castle weeeetnee 702 

village of ....702 

Blackridge, village of...708 
Binchrig nc ainccen cet 270 
Blackstoun, village of...844 
Blackwood hill............ 282 
Bladenoch, village of. 1069 
Bladenoch water .,.1060-61 


1064 and 1069 
Blaelochhead, loch at, 107 
Blair, author’ of “ The 


Grave,” note 20.0... 40 410 
Blair, birthplace of .....502 
Blair, burial place of ...834 
Blair Athole, parish 

of 


; of 807 
| Blairdaff, <iiluey of... 15 


Blairgone, village of ...800 


Blairgowrie, —s and 


town of . 783, = 
Blair hill house.........: 
bets Logie, irae” 

MT OR 1023 


112 
778 


Blair house, swte 
Blair mount ........ 
Blairquhain ... . 
Blairs’ Suveecseveeso 


Blakelaw .. 946 
Blanefield.............00.0. 033 
Blane water...... 1018, 1033 
Blantyre house ............ 843 
Blautyre, parish and 

vi age OR cevascdeeere 63 
Blan OLY: avossdecers 636 


Bleac: ilield, first ereo- 

tion of one im Scot- 
eland vee a 
Blumol sound 
Bluther water 
Blythe water . 


Board of Agriculture, 
establishment of, note, 231 


5  Boat-of-Bog, village of, 356 
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Bodam head................+. 49 
Boddom, villa of........- 49 


Bog hall, fortification 
636 


Bogie « 
nee iii ngcadesnaytas sade 

mm, parish of . 
Bo forest of, note...... 159 
Boindie, parish of 


Boins water ........ 
Boisdale, loch ............. 7 
Bolbrair, island of .......880 
Boleskine and Abertarf, 
parishes of ...........-..- 542 


Bolton, parish and vil- 
50 


ma. 885 
eae Spinningdale, vil- 
age of 1043 


Bonchester Tal eersereace 924 

Bonessan, village of ...... 79 

Bonhill, parish and town 
OE serorcupsaveetece rates ata 249 


Bonjedward ...... : 
Bonkle, village o 
Bonnie house of Air e, 


Bonnington, village of. Sar 
house ....... 687 
Bonniton linn ..,......0.... 6 
Bonny water ............ 1012 
Bonnybridge, vill. of, 1015 
Bonnyrigg .............0.. 307 
Bonnyton Acted nineunuces nts 54 
Bonnytown, den of ...... 482 
Book trade, Introdue- 
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Boon. Dreigh...... +2202 
Boquhan burn .. 1020 
Border Union Agricul- 
tural Society .....903, 941 
Borgie water ............ 1053 
eens, parish and vil- 


of 
Borness, headland of . “bar 
Boroughmuir... ........... 364 
Borrowstounness or Bo’- 

ness, parish and town 

[1 ee gy 700, 701 
Borthwick, parish of ...304 
Borthwick castle.. 304, 305 
Borthwick, an ancient 

peerage 5 
Borthwick water...918, 970 
Borthwickbrae house....971 
Bordaetokiell hill- 

B53 

active ickshiels house, 971 
Boston, Rey. Thomas, 

note 
Boston, Rey. T., birth 


place of . 191 
Boston, Rev. T. “monu- 
me ir {ale Vee 987 
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Boston lake ........0....-.-4 609 

burgh), note «..--..-+-+-- 330 
Botanica iety 
(Edinburgh) ............ 


| Botany, Jntroduction...xxii 


(See also the different 
counties, and account 
of different parishes.) 
Bothkennar, 


Botanic garden (Edin- 
| 


parish 
) 
Bothwell, parish and | 
villag FER eniese Th | 
Bothwell bridge ......... 
_castle : 


“Bow Butts”... } 

Bowden, parish and | 
village of ......... 909, 910 | 

Bowden hill..............-- 708 


burn .... 
Bower, parish of . 
Bowling, village open 
Bowmont forest ........... 916 


Bowwore, village of ...... 80 
Bowness water 136 
Bowring’s (Dr.), 
on the alls’ dt nine 
Clyde.......... «..684 
Boyle, Right H ir 
David, birthplace of..118 


Boyne castle, ruins of... 
DUPr Siraiaeveconk 
water... 

Braal castle .... 

Braan water ... 


och 
Bracadale ...... 549 
Brack, loch . .. 606 
Brackla distillery. 113 


Bracklin, falls of 
Brackness house .. 


..108, 147 
prnetaads sr of, 646, 654 - 


CAdO-Of in cnecavaresecanswacs 805 
Braes of "Giloniffer ..854 
Braid he 364 

bur 307, 364 
Braldwaod: village of...643 
Braindir, pass of, note ...64 
Brainsfor village of, 1015 
Bran water veces. 811 
Branch Banks, number 

of in Scotland, Intro- 
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Branxholm .. 
Brany, loch .... 


Clerk, birthplace of. 


-687 


| Brewster, Sir David, 


| Breen dings of 7 
ear | riarbush, village o 


Brechin, 
town of .. 


Ps 
parish and — 
Brechin, cathedral of. 


Breich eaie “306, 706, 78 

Bressay, Burra, and — 
Quarff, parishes of 18h 

Bressay sound, 727, 728,71 


id of, note ... 932 
van water ......., 819 
203 
Bridge of Allan.........1023 
Bites of Dee, village 

Bridge of Earn, village. 
ke of a ia “i 

village of 2.2.2.0... 


Bridge of Waith .. 
Bridge of Weir, ; 


Bra send ay e of, 4 
Ben" 89, 892, 961 note 
Bridgend. sei of 


Dumbarton ..........0.0 250 
Bridgeness, village of...702 
Brig ‘of Balgownie ........ AT 


Brisbane, Sir Thomas 
Macdougall, Bart., 


family of, nofz ......... 129 
Brisbane house ......... ee 
Brittil, loch ..........545, 572 
Broad bay..........sc 1-892 
Broadford bay......... Peeve 3 

vii Village of ...574 
Broadhaven, v of 234 
Broadlaw deen 766 
Broadlee ............02.. ee yal 
Broadlie, village of .....8 


Broadmeadows, note... 


| Broadstone, village of, 1062 


Brock burn .......... 843, 853, 
bay, note........+ 214 

Brogues, manufacture 

Of, MOE;..-5020s eevaassvetees 4 

Brodick castle, note......215 

Brommach water, note, 564 

Brony burn, note 

a= of 


little loch 886, 
Broomhall house 416 
Broomholm 287 
Broomhouse, . 
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Bere water and loch, 1042 
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iaeagh of Birsay 
: rough), haven of.. 
Beta, Lord, birth- 
ae of 
hee Lord, one 
1S ancestors’ mini- 
r of Tullynessle ., 
heat lenholm, 
Kilbucho, pa- 
e 


Diese pbaamesetec T5A4 


prepeerierteterrerres 


Town; N icol , improve- 


ents — in oe 97 
r. 


- Brown, Thomas, 
eerie 

srown's; Sed itine- 

_ rating libraries 


‘S and note. 
a. Caterthun hill, 
rownie of Bods- 

beck,” The.......--..--+- 


-Broxburn .. 
* 


village of ..... 
eodaw hill .. 
-Broxmouth 
‘Bruar water ... 
—— water, 


133 
483 


water ... 505, A 


Bruce,” ‘King Robere 
Bileath Of 52h 2s<de0a-ce 250 
Biase, the traveller, 
_ birthplace o: ...1022 
‘Bruce, Michael...........- 596 
Bruce, Michael, birth- 
place of ......4-sc0--++05+ 599 
‘Ryacs, Robert, tomb of, 4158 
Bruce, Mrs., Robert 


cag knighted by, | an 


patie : ich. eesete tuddenes 
Brunthiil . 
Brunton, village of 
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Brunton, Mrs., birth- ; 
A Needs sence Rey 
rydekirk, parish of, 364.65 
Brydone, Patrick, resi- 


ence of the late 


Man FOCK veecccessesesseees 
Buceleuch, Duke of, 

agr icultural improver,301 
Buchan, district of......... 

Bullers of, note, 2 

Buchanan, parish of ...1009 

Buchanan, Seorse; the 

Latin poet .. ..102 
Buchanan, Georz ve, mo- 
1 


Buchanan,George, burial 
place of 334 
Buchanhayen, village of, 49 
Bucket, w ater of 30 
Buckhaven, village of...445 
Pepsin village 


bone of. 
Buckie den ....,.....48 
Buckinch island, “note...246 
Bucklyvie, village of. ders 
Buckny water ........ 
Buddon burn. 
Buddonness ..... 
Buittle, parish o' 
Bee castle, ruins of, 


Bullers of Buchan, note.. 
Bullersbuchan, village of, 3 
Bunawe, village of, note, 64 
Bundalloch, vi lage of ..885 
Buness (Shetland) .. 746 
Bunkle and P. reston, pa- 
rishes of 181 
Bunkle edge .............+ 1$1 
Burdichause, village of, 364 
burn ont 


Burg, rock of 
Burghead, village of . 
Burghead, submarine seg . 

note 377 
Burgie castle... 385 
Burleigh castle, ruins of, 598 


Burnbank, village of .,.6U2 
Burnhaven, village of ....49 
Burnhead, village of .. 293 


Burn House, village aty 107 


Burnbank harbour ...... 591 
Burnett, Bishop....-......-! 518 
Burnfoot, hamlet of......501 
Burnmouth, village of...181 
Burnock water ..........-140 
Burns, birthplace of ....103 
Burns, Robert, at Kil- 
birnie fair, nOlé........- 120 


Burns, Robert, first edi- 
tion of his poems, note, 122 
Burns, Robert, attended 
school at Kirkoswald, 126 
Burns, Robert, residence 
at Mossgiel...132 and note 
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Burns, Robert, chief 
poems of, note 
Burns, Robert, death of 
his father, note 
Burns, Robert, knighted 
by Mrs. BruceofClack- 
mannan, note 


of his existence......... 294 
Burns, Robt., monument 
to, in Ayrshire .. 
at Dumfries . 
Barnside, vill 
Burnswark hil 
Burntisland, parish “and 
town of 
Burnweil eminence, note 142 
Burra island 727 
frith-holm . 
Burrow head 


Bursaries (Edinburgh 
College) oicicstenvsavere 329 
Busby, village of ......... 852 


“Bush aboon Traquair,” 765 
Bustayvoe 
Bute, Jolin, Earl of ...... 220 
bi 8 of, note...... 217 
island of, note...... 217 
descent of Mar- 
quess Of, note...218 
Buresarke— 
General bam in 
DF scan tooweiseys 211, 
Butterstone loch 
Byrie hill 


Caaf water 
Cabrach, parish of 
Caerlaverock, parish of, 266 
castle... oer 
Caerwinning, hill of ....111 
Cadboll castle .........0...880 
Caddel burn 
eae parish and vil- 


AE RIN MES 640 

Cad er iron works ......689 

Caddon water ...... ..368 
Caddonlee .....--- is 

Cadzow burn .... . 680 
castle ... Ae 

Cailm loch......... 232 
Cairn Comhal = 

Cairn water, 276, 278, 606 

616 and 620 

Cairnbulg, vine Of 64:62 

Cairneaple hill,........... 708 


7 
Cairneyhill, =e of, ee 
Cairngorm 
Cairngorm stones.. 
Cairnharrah hill... 
Cairnholy tumulus .. 
Cairnie, parish of . 
Cairnielill, village of. 
Cairnkinnow hill ‘ 
Cairnmonearn hill 
Cairnmuir 
Cairnpat .... 
Cairnryan, v 


Cairnsmuir................+. 7 
Cairnsmuir hill 
Cairston house.........-... 743 
Cairntable, hill of, 94, 136 
and 648 
Cairntaggart: 0.0.0.0... 3 
Cairntoul ..........0...0005 1,21 
Caistill Varrich, ruins 
Of, ROLE «2... By] 
Caitha, hamlet of.,.......368 
CAITHNESS-SHIRE 
Boundaries of ....... 221 
Rivers and moun- 
TEINS Siascccccnvaatece 221 
(reology of......221, 222 
Climate of .... ....... 222 
Agriculture ...223, 224 
Piar prices............ 224 
Fisheries. 224 
Roads .... 224 
Popniation ............ 224 
Poor laws and 
GORING ae, wiioveoa ee 225 
Ecclesiastical and 
educational sta- 
tsthOs een aiiwicae ks 225 
Antiquities 225 
Calcots: vin... 86 
Caldcleugh................. 978 


Calder—(See “EastCal- 
der,” and “ North” 
* South anes 2 ce 
Calderhall .. pars 3 yf 
Calder house............... B05 
Calder water, 152 note, 636 
640, 650 and note, 653, 851 
Calder water, ancient 


bridge over, mte ...... 650 
Calderwood ............ 5 
Calderwood house .......653 


Calderwood, the Church 
historian, note ......... 916 
Caledonian canal, 552 and 


Callernish 
Calligray island 
Cally ein 
Cally house 
Calton hill, 

ARON ang 555 ¢555 


Cam loch 
Cambo house. 
Cambus .......... 
Cambusbarron 


SaaS “1032 


Cambuskenneth abbey,1023 
Cambuslang, parish of, 640 


marble ,..641 
Cambusmore, note ...... 785 
Cambusnethan house ....641 
Cambusnethan, parish 
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eal otectesl iy village _ 
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Camelon, note ...1014, 1015 
ee: parish a and 

village o 
Cameron bridge .. 
Cameron, Colonel John, 

monument to.. Sead 
Cameron, Mrs. Jean... 
Cameron, Richard 
Camilla Toch ...... 
Camilla water 
Curaloasian 


434 


herring fish- 
ery, note, 68 


Camperdown house......479 
Cample water 
Camp-Muir, hamlet of, 475 
Campsaile, bay of. 256 
Campsie, parish of. 
Hinn of ......... 

hills ...254, 1008, 

1011 and 1019 

Camserny, falls of 2 
Camsten hill 
Camusmore, bay of .. 
Camustown hills 


village of...454 
xl 


Canals, Introduction... .... 

(See also the different 

counties.) 

Candren water .....,...... 
Candy burn ...... 
Canich water 
Canisbay, parish of .. 
Canisker, island of 
Canna island........ 
Cannachy Bridge, 

lnge:0f 2 Se ies 
Cannar water 
Cannishb .......... 
Cannor, loch of 
Canonbie, parish and 


village of ............... 267 
Cant hill......... 694 


Cant, Andrew... 
Canterland den.. 


oH) 

Cantray honse ... 546 
Cape Wrath Sai . L045 
Capehope burn 925 
Capell tell .. UST 
Cc apercailzie, 

DOM caancsnasien sees XXVi 
Capon tree, the.. 
Cappuck seapeoees acer 
Caprington castle, note, 142 
Caputh, parish of......... 755 
Cara, islet of .... 
Carberry hill . 
Carbie hill. ..... 


Carden hill, 
Cardonald lions 
Cardoness castle . 
Cardross, parish 

hamlet of ......----.-0.2 250 


es wood 
Ghisclande, 1014, 1020, 1022 


Cardross house........... 
Careston, parish of . 
Cargen water .. 
Carghidoun ... 

Car, 


Carity water. 
Carleton, hill of 
Carlintooth 
Carlinwark lo’ 
Carlops water 
Carlops, village of . 
Carloway loch 
Carl's seat... 
Carlton fells... 


G42, 643 


om le, Rev. Dr., agri- 
tural improver...,.. 
Gari water 
Carmichael, Sir Thos. 
Gibson, agricultural _ 
improvements by. 
Carmichael, parish 0} 


bart 
and village of... ‘ 
Carmyle, village of. 
Carmylie, parish of . 
Carnbee, parish of .... 
moor .. 
Carnie castle, ruins 5 
Carnock, parish a 
village of.. 
Carnock water .. 
Carnoustie, village ae 
Carnwath muir 
Carnwath, parish and 
village OF eee we B45, 
Garnet gives ttle of 
Earl. Spmthceneseees 
Caroline ‘park scasgeeetne 309 
Carpet manufactory, 
note 
Carr rocks, note. 
Carradule, stream of 
Carrick, district of.........93 
fortress, ruins of 86 
ones Farmers’ So- 


Carr EAs arish of meee firs 
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village of ......702 

Carrington, parish of ...06 

ee bridge, silage : 
Gees iron works | sae 

1021 and 122 


Carron ee .873, 886, 888° 
point ..........2+5 "687 
Carron, sibees Of isi ee 


Carron water, 27 
589, 884, 1012, Tos ions 
1017, 1019 and 1021 
Carronshore, village of L022 
Carsaig, rock of ...... eaope 
Carse, bay of...... 612 
Carsebridg e 


ay 


, see “ White” and 
k” Cart. 
bridge 


town fé6ll 
‘astle Feather ...,. ....1068 
Forbes ... Pr 3 


usr 
A059 
+90 


cneegerrs loch. 
Lachlan, note .. 


Milk house 
FOR: on. Abee. tr asnse 
of Aird, note ...... 89 
Semple, lake of...851 
Stewart ....568, 1058 
Stewart, ruins 
Saag erty 1065 


'€ Ssilefairn water.. 
“% astlehill 


oiainbuval 318 


- Castletown of Brae mar, 


village Of «....----.-+1++0++ 2 
Castlewigg house . 1068 
Cateal glen, nvfe........-. 214 
Cat castle, ruins of.nete, 695 
 @aterline, village of......689 
 Gaterthun—See “ White” 
and“ Brown” Caterthun. 
Catfirth WO cutchscpaeescass 737 
eetoart, parish of ...... S41 
villages of......S41 
Galiborine of Lona, w cs 
of, note, 
Cathkin hills 
braes .....++ 
Catlaw hill... 
Catlee burn -.. 


Catrail, the 


ot 
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Catrine, loch, note ........776 
village of . 144 

Catstane, the .. 35 


Cattle, numbers and 
breedsof, Introduction, xxx 
(See also general de- 
Seription ot counties 
and different parishes. ) 


Cattle, improvements in 


the breed of 2.00.00... 178 
Cauldcleugh hill..........913 
Cauldcots, hamlet of ....366 
Canldron linns : 


Cansea, hill of .. 
Causewayhead . 
Canvin’s rospital, “note.. ‘315 
Cava island 
Cavans castle, ruins of, 
Cavers, parish of ....... 
house 
Caverton.........00.... 


Carll 2S 
Cawdor, parish of. 
burn of . 
pe shai ede 
Jawpla loch : 
Gaasinohe Luichart 
Cedar of Lebanon, large 
specimen of, nute we... 519 
Cem-na-Callich hill ....216 
Ce peti end vill 333 


Ceres, pe rsa ot, 409 
Cergaill, village o! By 
Cessford castle... 


Ce ssnock water .....131, 142 

Chalmers, Rev. Dr. Tho- 
mas, visit of to Loch 
Lomond, note...........-247 

Chalmers, Rev. Dr., lo- 
eality of his first min- 


SEK, NOLE sis sceasenvsese 428 
Chalmers, Rey. Dr.,sum- 
mer residence (oy Here 407 


Chalmers, Rey. Dr. birth 
and death of, 402 and note 
Channelkirk, parish of of, Fahy 2 
Chanonry point .. 8 
Chapelgill hill mai 
Chapelhall iron works... 
village of 63 
Chapelhill, village of 
Chapelhope 
Chapel knowe, the, 
Chapelrossan 
Chapelton, hamlet of . 


170 
Chapeltown, village ot, 654 
Chapel of Garioch, ps aa “op 


Tish of 
Chapel of Loretto.. 
Chapel tree, the . 
Chappell, village of 

Charies I. birthplace ot, te 
Charles X, of France, 

hunting seat of 
Charles X. of France, 

altar- ee Cobo nied _ 

Bye viisnss eseeensecmeese et 


1024 | 


euanesen (Forfar- 


72 


Charlestown, vile of, 592 


Charnac lake............06+ 892 
Charteris hall... ........ 1032 
Chatelherault castle ....681 
Chattie, river ..............- 17 


Cheese, annual quantity 
made, Introduction ..xxx 
Cheese of A yrshire, note 139 
Cherrybank, village of, $22 
Chesterhill, village of, 310 
Chesters, hamlet of, 


ROLE iss ivkeccce dca stains 194 
Chevalicr de la Beaute, 
murder of .............666 191 


Cheviots, the 897, 924, 926 
Chicken head 892 
Chirnside parish and vil- 
lage (of See 
Chirnside burn .. 
Chirnside hill... 
Chisholme house 
Cholera, mortality pro- 
duced by, in Scotland, 
Introduction vs... ‘ii 
Chon, loch 
Christison, Protessor, 
birthplace of 
Christ’s Kirk, en oF. 
note .... wees 
Cc hryston, village of......640 
Cilchuiman, villané of, d44 
City cross (Bdinburgh), 327 
and note 


Claearroch loch . 
QGlachaip 23 0238< 
Clachan, village of . 
loch .... eG 
Clachanseil, hamlet of ... 
Clackmannan, parish 
and town of ...... 239, 240 
Clackmannan, tower of, 240 
CLACKMANNANSHIRE 
ber description 
36, 237 
Clac hawoulae = eee 557 
Clachnaherry, village of 552 
Clairineh island, note ...246 
Clalcarrach Joch......... 1063 
Clam or Seallop-Shell 
cave eee 
Clans, the highland .. 
Clanyard 
Clarebrand, village of. 00 
C ‘ace o Sir James, ee 
ice 
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Cc pee oe . 400 
Clathey, village of ......801 
Clatt, parish OLE wld 
village of «19 
Clatto hill ........... 438 
tower, ruins of,..427 


Claverliouse, bleavhtield 
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Claverhouse, defeat of, 
at Drumel 13 
Clayerhouse, burial place 


(1 ee fee aire beac 783 
Clavin hills .. 114 
Clayhole, village ‘of ...1062 
Clearburn, wees of ...315 

OO Ricarees 


Cleaves cove, note 

Cleghorn house..... 

Cleish, hills of . 
parish of . 


Clerkston, village of . 
Clett, the 
Cleughbrae, ling a of...292 
Clifton, barony of...... .. 94 
and note 967 
hamlet of....-..-- fe 


ill 9 
Climate of Scotland, Jn- 


troduction... oaeaaee > 3 
Clints a Drummore...... Hi4 
Cloch, the ... 8 


Glaseburs, limis quar: 
of, note 
Cloven hills... 


Clover, breadth wn, 
Introduction .......... Xxvil 
Cluden, village of.........281 

water ... 

Uae 2e. cesses racks 2 
Clunie, parish of -786 
och .... 186 
castle... 786 
Cluny, parish of a19 
castle ........ «20 
river....... ol 
Cluonie, lake of 882 
Cluthie water ............ 428 


Clyde river, 250, 624, 636 
637, 640, 642, 645, 646 
650, 651, 683, 689, 691 
695 and 696. 

Clyde river, rise and 

course of, 647 & ments es 

Clyde iron *works... 

Clydesdale horses ......... os 

Clyne, parish of ......... 1042 

Clythness head 

Coal, Introduction 

(See also the different 
counties.) 

Coal, Monkland ....691, 692 
Muirkirk...... 136, 137 

Coal fields, 

Sages 


Cc lose water 
house 
10 
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Coaltown-of-Burntur ks 
village of. 


Scalise village 9) teeeos 434 
Coatbridge, village of ...692 
Coatdyke, village of .. ae 
Cockairney ..........---.- 
Cockburn law .... ....... 


189 
Cockburn’s (Lord) peel 
tower 30 
Cockburn, the agricul- 
turalist . 515 
Cockburnspath, parish 


SPS ea er ae 183 
Cocca: village of ...519 
Cockham water ......... 368 
Cocklaw hill .. 966 
Cocklerne hill . -703 
Cock of Arran ...... B06 
Cockpen, <P OF Eas 306 

castle of, 306, 307 

Cocks burn ............2.: 640 
Cod fisheries, dntroduc- 

PONG oo cone iactwentases! XXXili 


Code of Agriculture ...230 
Coich river 
Coila water 
Coilsfield house 
Coiltie, river of. 
Coinneag lake 
Coir-nan-U risk 


Coklaw, note .....c02000412.96 
Colchodrick Stone ...... 850 
Coldingham, parish and 


village of 
Coldingham, loch of .. 
Coldingham, ruins of 

priory of...........- 185, 156 
* Coldstream Guards,” 


NOME sins ett eS 187 
Coldstream, parish and 
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ments by. 0... s....se. 231 

Smithy haugh, village 
Obs iriccosseasusescteteses Tis 

Smollet, Tobias, birth 
of, HORE eg 249 

Snabs of Deere Pe rs 813 

Snasgar, castle OR yccceiekn PEL 

Snipe, loch of.............-- 113 

Snizort loch 548, 571 

parish of........... 571 


Snow, chief falls of in 
Scotland, Introduc- 
HON Arik cctessscncasneeve xxi 

Snuff-box manufacture — 

At Cumnock 1 
At Laurencekirk ...590 

Soap manufacture, Ti 
trOAUCLION wos scscecee 

Soas islets 


I Massa abesst 658-661 


54 | “ Society of improvers,’ oe 


Soho burn......cc..sceeceene 
Soleburn bay.. 
water.. 


| Solemn League “and 


Covenant,” burning of, 705 
Solway Frith ......0 293, 294 
Solway, tides of the......266 
Sommerville, Dr., note...932 
Sommerville, Mrs. NS 

birthplace of, note......932 
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LgdtdnTee acs sects , 144 


Sdiu castle, ed ke 
oA Samuel Johnson, 


Sornbill, village of ...... 142 
Soulseat lake, NOE 22.00 1059 
abbey .. «L105! 

Sound of Harris . 

Sourhope hill... 

South Annan burn, cas. 
Wade OF nin eeaceeen. 150 

South Calder water, 637,641 


and 694 
South Esk rivers, 304, 306 
312, 368, 45: 9, 461 
470, 477 and. 487 
South Esk river, rise 
and course of (For- 
FArsITG):..20nc-saiverset 453 
South saree brace 
shire), source of the ...755 
South Knapdale, parish 
e3 aan 


~~) 


645 
and 695 
South Morir, district of 

(in Inver ness-shire) . 
South Queich water 
South Uist, note 
South U ist, paris 


South Voeter.......... e 
Southdean, parish of .,..975 
Southend, parish of ....... "89 
Southern Academy 
(Edinburgh), note...... 329 


Southerness, village of, 613 
Southwick water.. 608, 613 
Soutra, ancient chureh’ 


and village of, note ...352 
Soutra, hill of ........,....182 
Spade husbandry.......... 536 
and note 869 

Spalander loch ..... 125 


Spanish Armada, the, 
one of the largest 
vessels of, sunk 

Spanish Armada,wreck 
OL GiGi cccsa.coaisseteses Bice 730 

pace ase birth- 
place o 4 

Spar pai Beaves 

Spedlin’s tower.. 

Spey river, note.. 

157, 170,374, 375,378 

384, 386, 541 and 564 
Speymouth, parish of ...386 
Spir ituous liquors, great 


evils of, note.......... 29, 63 
Spittal .........., 1008 
Spittal hill wen e22Q 
Spittal of Glenshee ......810 


Spott, da teoate of .. .518 


water ES 
Spoltaeinde honse......209° 


Spout o’ Garnock, note, T19 
187 


Shout Rolla, fall of .. 
Springfield, clandestine 
rene celebrated | 
Sprin Oa, village 
re 
pring! olm, village of...6: 
Springwood park ... 
Sprouston, parish ‘and. 
village of ......... 976, 977 
Sput-Oan, falls of, note, T99 
Spynie, loch......... 376, 385 
alace of . wee30D 
St, Abb’s Head 
St. Andrews, archbishop 
of, birthplace of ....... 160 
St. Andrews. Lhanbryd, 
parish o 
Sr. ANpREws, parish_ 
of (Fifeshire) ....437-43 
ee gore strne- 


fuprentiars 
Trade and manu- 
factures 4: 
Eoclesiastical sta- 
MASELOW cvs secancesnocss 438 
Population & poor, 439 
History and anti- 
quities of .,..439, 440 
Cathedral of. 
Castle of ... 
Modern building Sy “441 
Burghand schools, 441 
and +4 


Constituency ....-.... 443 
St. Andrews, parish 
of (Orkney. 739 


St. oman 3 chapel, 
ER ee eashnad 317 
st. "Antony? swell, note, 317 
St. Arnold’s seat .......-- ADL 
St. Blane, ruins of 
chapel of ....-.---.--:+00 218 
St. Boswells, parish and 
hamlet of ............-++- 973 
St. Bride, ruin of con- 
vent of, ROLE ......-. 00 216 
St. Bride’s burn .......... 850 
St. Cyrus or ccles- 
craig, parish of ......... 


St. Cyrus, village of .. 
St. Davids, sea-port of, q 3 
St. Fergus, parish of.....- 53 
St. Fillans, village of ...787 
St. Giles’s cathedral 
(Edinburgh) .. Bs) 
St. James's fair........ 
St. Johns, hamlet of .... 
St. Leonards, note ...... 202 
St. Leonards, parish of, 443 
St. Machar, cathedral of, 46 
St. Madoes, parish of .. 831 
St. Magnus’s sheared 734 


St. Margaret’s alee: 739 
St. a a Hope.....739 


INDEX, 


998 and 
St. Martins and Cam- 
Eee parishes ay 


St. Molios, cave of, Bynes 


St. Monance, town of ...400 
St. Monoch’s fair ......... 146 
St. Mungo, parish of ....294 
St. Nimian’s bay ...--..... 219 
St. Ninians, parish an 

village Sp is : nd OSE 
St. Sot 

of, note .. i 
St. uivox, parish of ....143 
St. Ronan’s border club, 757 
Git: Sortis.:......56,.sssases 0 
St. Vigeans, aah of ...489 
Stable islan ..613 
Stack loch.......... “1047 
Staffa, ae (if BoA RES 2) 
Staik, hill of ....... ....... $50 


Stair, Earl of, agricultu- 
ral improvements by, 1056 


Stair, family of ......... 
Stair house, note .......... 1 
nerf parish and village 
ic awnseu egy acansid 45, 14 
Stanley PUTT cnacsaarss 


castle, note 854,859 
Stanley, village of, 780, 830 
Star, village of .....427, 434 
Starley burn 407 
** Statistical Account of 

Scotland,” by Sir J vane 
Sinclair 
Stavaness headlands ... 
Staxigoe, village of 
Stenhonsemuir, ai 
OP SERS tae ae nea 1022 


Stennis, stones of.....-.-. 725 
islet of 
water, source of 299 
Stenscholl, district of ...563 
Stenton, irish and vil- 
lage o 
Stevenston, parish and 
town 
Biewaek: Dugald, allnd- 
edto in“ The Vision,” 145 
Stewart, paaeld 701 
Stewart, D n ald, Eh 
ment to ‘dinbur hh), ) 326 
Stewart’s hospital (Hdin- 
burgh 331 
Stewart’s Raiss, tower 


of 

Stewart, William, late 
of Glenmoriston, ag- 
ricul improve- ws 


d 
254 
83 

1064 
46 

6 
100 


Page 
Rey. Mathew, 
ace of . ...... ad 
piswesevencll 934 


vil 


Stewa 
birthp! 
Stewarficld.. 


town 0 
Stewarton, village of .. 
Stewartson, vil of, 1060 
Stewartry of Kirkeud- 

bright—{See “ Kirk- 

cudbrightshire.) 
Stiell’s Hospital (Had- 
dingtonshire) «....., ..-520 
Stinchar river, 94, “105, 106 
Stirling, par. of.. 1025-1031 
Srixuine, town of — 
rade and com- 


THETOCs. --conceassene 1026 
Eminent men ...... 1026 
History of.......... --1027 
Population & poor, 1027 
Gastle soc cca 1028 
Ancient and mo- 

dern buildings...1029 


Ecclesiastical and 
educational sta- 
tistics 1026, 1030 

Burgh ......... -1030 

Constituency C 

STIRLINGSHIRE— 

Boundaries of ...... 1002 

Mountains d 


Minerals 
Agriculture .. 
Piars prices 
Manufactures 
Railways 
Servants’ wages .. 

Population, poor, 


and crime... 005 
Ecclesiastical and 
educational sta- 
TISEICH .... casero 005 
Antiquities ., L005 
Chief towns and 
S@ata -..1.ccadsaesers 006 
Stitchell and iiume, 
parishes of ....-....... as 
Stitchell house ............ 
Stobb’s mills, village of, 304 
Stobo, par rish Of.......-..<. — 


stle 
Stockbridge,. hamlet of, Ta 
Stone quarries, Intro- 


MUction .....0.00-06 is EEL 
Stone Lad............-0.0000 227 
Stonebyres, fall of ....... 683 
Stonehaven, town of ....584 

and 587 


Stonehaven, herring 
fishery ati. s.csi.cccdeneee 
REEL, Mee and 


ruins of 


Stonriggen burn ..........609 


ba 
Storr hills 


Seach. parish of .. 


er ana Beals 
parishes of ..........90 
Pap house, note ......90 

Straiton, parish and 
village of .......... 147, 148 


village of .. aaa 
Stranraer, sat Rana 

town of... 
eae ‘cattle = 


Strathaven, town of......635 
eeetayen castle, ruins 
Strathbes, loch of 
Strathblane, parish as 
village of 10; 
erase ottiesaaavestas 
tof....1 


Strathbraan, d prarde of, S11 
Strathbrora ...........0.+ 52 
Strathbungo, village of, soe 
Strathconon 8 

Stratheromar 
Strathdon, parish of 
as vale of 
Stratherrick . 
aaa 


Strathfleet © 
Strathisla 


valley of ...448 
Strathpeffer, valley of...878 


wells ...... 880 
Strathy glen ; 
avanan bay ........++-+ 218 
Stravethy, ruins of 
Castle Of ..........cceee eee 420 
sap plait of the Ork- 
eepbctuasscoeeeentes 723 
Straw plait(Ross-shire), | 
Be icathrsw: cs of, “00 
Strichen, lear OPA isis 4 
illage of ........55 
fae Ohterscedecn 55 
Stroan loch .. 610 


Stroma, island of .........227 
41 


ee 


| Sunderland hall .. 


| 


INDEX, 


e of, $03 
day, 3 
7 


Submarine i Burgh- 
head, note 
Sugar ‘refining, Tnatro- 
luction 
Sugar Loaf, the .. 
Suidhe Chatain .. 


Suil Veinn 
Sulemboe 


Summer ficde the .... 
Summerlee iron works, 
cares district of (in 

r 


Sundrum castle .. 
Sundhope burn.. i 
Sunlaws hill, “farm 
houses, note ........--... 
Sutherland, Duke of, 
monumenttothe late, 
note 1 
Sutherland, exertions 
by the family of, to 
improve Sutherland- 
shire 
Sutherland, W 
great height of .. 
SUTHERLANDSHIRE 
Boundaries of 
Mountains 
rivers .. 
Geolo 
apie res 1036-1039 
Ss 1038 
Wisse: ee . L039 
Manutactures. and 


Population, poor, 
and crime......... 1039 
Ecclesiastical and 
educational sta- 
BISHICE oc2525 ast as 
Chief towns and 
seats 1 
Antiquities .. 
Constituency ......1 
Sutor, the southern...... 8i7 
Sutorsof Cromarty, 866, 81 
Swen loch 
Swen castle, ruins of, 


ove —( See “ Hogs,’ 


Swinsey water 
Swinton ate Simprin, 
parishes of ............+++ 
| Swinton house 
Swinton of Swinton, 
agriculturalimprove- 
ments annes.sesecmsanspe's 
$ Sword dance,” the 
orwegia note 
Swordle etait sildswaaatasec 
Symington, parish and 
village of (Ayrshire), 148 
Symington, parish of 
(Lanarkshire) 
te les denastalscons | 


Tablestone, villa, 


1064 
e of ...652 
rca parish ana 


ee 
Z Traian speteatnenes 
the ballad 


“scone. 


Tam «0 Shanti and 

SouterJohnny, figures 

WE scan ngudanacs eanwarsenaasue 103 

Tam o’ Shanter, origi- 

nal of, note.......0....... 127 
Tam o*° Shanter and 

Souter] ohnny,burial- 

place of, note .... 1 
| TPanara, island o 

Tanfield, pillage Cs) 
Tanna loch... bay 
Tannadice, 

village of.. 490 
Tannahill birthplace of, 859 
Tanneries, Introduc- 


12. 
Tappilickoch, note.......851 
549 


Taransay island... 
Tarbat, parish of... 
Tarbert, ibe of... 


loch, note.. 
village of.........248 
Tarbetness.................. 96 
Tarbolton, mill of, the 
ee Willie’s mill” of 


village Of ............e0e00 
Tarbolton school, taught 


by Alexander Peden, 150 
Tarf water.....480, 620, 621 
‘and 1060 


Tarland and Migvie, 


Tarland, village of......... 56 
arras, the ......... 267, 911 
scenery of, note, 267 

Tarth water......... 758, 761 
Yarves, parish of....... vaenO 
village of. ...56 

Tay ferry, nOté...........+« 424 


Page 

Misy nopexligiisot, note,Aod 

lighthouses.....423, 455 

Tay loch 

Tay river, note 424, 777, 792 

802, note $12, and 835 
Tay, salmon fishing i ins} 


Tay ealich, note.. 
Tealing, parish of. 
Teith river....784, os $10 
and 1031 
Teith river, course of, | 


Telford the paerceey, 
birthplace of. 
Temperature, mean an- 
nual, of Scotland, Jn- 


trOdUCUOR.csssseeceseseees XX 
Temple, perth ane vil- 
lage of .. 368, 369 
Tennandr v.. 
Tentmuir Point 
Tentsmuir ............00008- 
Terregles, parish of....,.620 
castle of ...... 620 


Terringzean castle, note, 141 
Teviot river, note, 906, 913 
915, 916, 918, 935 and 964 


Teviothead, parish of ...978 
Thanes castle ............ 763 
See ae village 
“The Devil’s Mill” ...... Ss: 20 
“Phe Douglas Tra- 
gedy,” scene of the 
ballad Of ..........000. 1000 
“The Hawes,” note......707 
The “ Whistle” .... 277 
hirlstane castle... 201, “981 


house, note, 987 
Thom, the sculptor, 


birthplace of ............ 140 
Thomas the Rhymer, 
birthplace of ............ 191 


Thomaston, castle of.,...127 
Thomson, the poet, note, 908 
Thomson, the poet, 
birthplace of. pee) Ws 
Thomson, the ‘poet, 
early education, note, 932 
Thomson, the poet, 
occasional residence...966 
Thomson, the poet, _ 
monument tO.......-.+ 917 
Thomson, Rev. 
Andrew, bisenlboe 
of we 


Thomson, Dr. Tho 


2 
birthplace of ............ 790 
Thor’s town ...........42- 232 
Thorn fences first 
planted in Last 


INDEX. 


Thornhill, village of Be 
an 
Thornliebank, town of, 843 
Thornton, village of......434 
Thornton water ...........511 


hraching mills, note... 
Thrashing mill, in- 

vention of by Meikle, 
dS castle, ruins 


: sagsuupetddece ditto attes 607 
Three Brethren, the .....992 
“Three Burns’’......-..--- 154 
Thurso, parish and 

CO WEE Ofc. sc ssueshUsicscssss 232 
Thurso, bay of .. 232 
castle of 33 

river . 32 


Tibber’s castle ..... R 
Tibbermore, parish of... 
“Tibby Fowler o’ the 

Gien,” scene of the 

song “of, note....... 173, 
Tig water 
Tillicoultry, 


parish 


and ae of ...241, 242 
Tilling hill .........4...... 694 
Tillyminnet, glen of ...168 
Tilt water 782 

CD... x 
Tima burn 
“imes” newspaper, 
statistics of, Jntro- 

duction, Motes XXXVI 
Timpandean castle ...... 934 
Tinewald and Trailflat, 

ParisOf..-.. ccc. seen 
Tingwall, Whiteness, 

and W ‘eesdale, pa- 

TISHES OF eezevcscovccussvys 745 
Tinnes ates ruins of, 755 

we rok Sus 9 
Lakin, 911 
Tinto hill, 644, 646, 695, Ne 
Tippermallo eesehenaaeeenes 
Tiree, island of ............. a 


Tae ’and Coll, parishes 


Mobesmony. parish of .. 
town of 


Tod’s burn 
Todshawhaugh.. 
Todshaw hill... 
Toftingall loch 
Tolbooth, the old, of 

Edinburgh, NOEE sreveee 


oleross, village of. 92. 
Tollemache family 21 
Tolsta, headland .. 92 
Tombia, hamlet of .. 


‘Tomintoul, village o' 
om-na-heu-rich-.. 
‘Tonderghie house 
Tong headland .. 


Page 
Tongland, parish of . 21620 
rapids .. 611 
Tongue, parish of 
och 
kyle of . 
Tor-a’-Bhean .... 
Tordoff point ............ well 
Torhouse, standing 
stones of, note......... 1069 
Yorlum hill sene0s B20 
Tormaid loch ........... +4202 
apeay parish ote 
orphichen, sh an 
village of . an 708 
Torquil (Lor 
hero)... 744 
Torr river ... 19 
Torr’s cove .......-.. 613 
Torrance, village of ...1012 
Torriden loch... 873 
Torrisdale, ae of... 1054 
Torrisdale, bay of ...... 1053 


castle wate .89 
Torryburn, parish and 
village of 
Torry, village of .. 
house 
Torthorwald, parish and 
village of ........0..c0s.00 
Torthorwald, castle of, and 
Torwood village of ...1013 
Torwoodlee, castle of .. et 
orwoodlee, Pringles of, 
MOUS ssssavesssveseee Sie 
Total abstinence socie- 
ties (Edinburgh) ....... 330 
(See also the differ- 
ent parishes). 


Tothoral castle ......... . 651 

Tough, parish of ........... 57 

auld kirk of ...... 57 

Toward .....,......... ites 70 

Tow brig, note . 

Tower dean .......c00000 

of Hollows, note, 368 

Lindsay ...........648 

of Repentance... 270 

| Towie, castle of ............57 

parish of ......... DT 


Townhead of Penpont, _ 
village of 
Dh ae Yetholm Ao 


Toxley, village of......... 
Trades’ Maiden Pe! 

tal Ratavanah pesencet 331 
Liars gar Inn, hamlet 
rail, James, agriculta- 

ral ‘improvements by, 231 
Trail Trow .. 4 0 


Traprain law... 51 
Traquair, parish of......765 


: Page 
Traquair house ...757, 765 
woods of ...... 757 
hamlet of .....757 
Travelling, packhorse, 
system of, note ......... 121 
Treachtan, Jake of, note, 85 
reishnish islands ......... §2 
Trevie loch ..... 376 
Trinity Gask, parish ‘of, "834 
muir, fair AY oussee 458 
Trochrie castle 
Trodda island . af 
Trohaughton............... 7 


Tromis water, note . 
is HY EA 
Troon, village of . 
point, note. 
Troqueer, parish o 
'rosachis, the, note 775 
Prostrie lake .......0.....0- 621 
Trotternish, district of, 571 


Prumisgarry ........-..-. 567 
udhope | hill see, 911,913 
ae headland ...... $92 


Tulliall an, te and 
_ village of .. .. 834 
Tullialian castle .........3% 
Tullibardine moor 
Tullibardine, ruins of 


PUASULG! Of cn accssecccces «0% 781 

libardine gives ihe 

oe BE al ee: 781 
Yullibod DS 


Tullich, aaa eae 
Pulliebole castle ee 
“ Tullietudlem” 

Tulloch, sede of. 


Tullochard "hill... 
Tallochgorum, Grants 
acne aR ETE 379 
Ee nochecrar, song © of, 
note... ss PA 


ulm island . 
Tullymet, braes of 
ner a Forbes, 
MIMS Obiesssskoscseccsase 
‘Tullyveolan” of Sir 
wane Scott... et D2 | 
Tummel water .. "782, 792 


799, 812 and 819 
Tumme}, falls ‘of east 792 
Tundergarth, ee of, soll 
Turin hill . 
Turleum, hill « 4 
Turnberry, old castle of, 127 
Turnip crops, applica- 
tion of bone dust to, 
Introduction........ 
Turnip crops, nvte.......- 901 
(See also the different 
commie & teen si 


Turret loc 
43 


| 


INDEX. 


Turret water ........789, sir 


Turriff, parish i Soar 
town of... . 


1 
wordt river...192, 197, 203 
755, 760, 934, 954, 

955, 972, 973, 976, 
988, 992, 03 and 998 
Tweed river, ‘rise of....... GAT 
Tweed river, course 


T'weeden te 
ater wadeaeh ey sen 
Tweedhill | house, note.. 
Tweedsmuir, parish of ..766 
Twilight, northern, note873 
Twinlaw hill 209 
Twynholm, parish of....621 
Tyne river, rise and 
COUPEE: OF 3. 5os ccasessees 14 
Tyne water..,.310, 503, 505 
515, 517 and 911 
Tynningham house, 


OLE cseccusnuvesceseeucsssass020 
Tynron, doon of .......... 298 
Tynron, parish and vil- 

PARRNGS peers sspaversacmens 298 


Typhus fever, morta- 
lity ee by, in 
Scot Introdue- 
[2a enmce ae gets eee a Ltt 

Tyree loch, note.. es 

Tyrie, parish of 

Tytlers, the, birtliplace 


OL oa ceeeceeh 5 


Uddingstone, village of, 637 
Udny, parish of, 59 
Ugie river 
Uig bay, note............ 

parish of, a 
Witte lente Steet 
Uist—(See “North” ae 

“ South” Uist.) 


Ullapool, village of...... S87 
Ulston, village of......... 927 
Ulva, island of......... 79, $2 


Underhills, hamlet of...108 
Union of Great Britain, 347 
Unionsuspension bridge, 
note 
Unish Point, 
United Presbyterian 
Church, Introduction ..1i 
(See also the dif- 
ferent parishes.) 
Universities, Introdue- 
tion 


U; niversity( Aberdeen) 


14 

University (Edinr.) 327, 328 

University (Slee: 663 
D- 


University (St 
drews) 

Unst, parish o 746 

Uphall, , parish and yil- 
EG Ol ccxcocecestonesessesy 708 | 


ete 


Pago 
aed eo village of... 833 
gr Serica vil- — 
the ra vill 
pper Kilrenny, village 
OL ee xf Deaseaee 2 .A28 
Upper Largo, village of, 431 
Upper Liberton, village 
Oliaocss ester see 
Upsettlington,villag 
Urchay river 
Urie river . 
Urigill loch ., 
Urquhart, pari 
U rquhart, ruins of ‘castle 
OL; MOIS co ceeeseenc nee 575 
Urquhart, braes of, note 575 
Urquhart, Sir Thomas, 
birthplace of 
Urquhart and Glen 
Morriston, parish of, 574 
Ur uhart and Logie 
Wester, parish of......897 
Ux, parish and village 


Urr, moat of, yar Site! 622 
Urr weer. 


ry, r iy OT. ccccccvce 
Usan, village of 
Usher, Archbishop, visit 
of, to Samuel Ruther- 


ford, NOTOS oars cooctere 605 
Uyea WLAN Seccccesssoneece 746 
Vaila island ......55.56.000. T47 
WVail’s burns. .vcccssce esate 918 


Vane castlé, ruins of ...470 
Vateker headland . ...892 
Vaternish, district of. TL 
Veitch, the eovenanter, oe 


Vi ementry island ...,..... 40 
WVenchéon:, :06c5.she 981 
Vennachar lake .......... 785 
Ventilation, deficienc 

of, in the cities an “3 

towns of Scotland, 

Introduction ............ xiii 
Veto Act, Introduction.....1 
Veto ACh se oe 779 
Victoria, pei visits 

of, to Edinburgh ...... 350 


Vv ictoria, visit of ueen, 
to Drummond castle, 
note 

Victoria, visit of Queen, 
to Taymouth castle, 

OLS 7 ee ako 

Victoria hall (Edin- 
burgh), note .. 

“ Victoria harbour” at 
Grantor es 

Vinney water ...... 468, 4 i 

Vital statistics, Intro- 
aes 

| Vogr 


Vuiavore island 
Vyeattie loch 


Waith, bridge of .. 731 
Walker, Mr., agricultu- 
ral improvements by, 493 
Walker, the engraver, 
birth place OFS ees 355 
Walker, Helen, birth- 
lace of 
Walkinshaw house ...... 863 
Wallacetown, vill. of ...143 
Wallace, Sir William, 
education of 464 
Wallace burn . 


“ Wallace's chair, 
bees 
Wallace, Robert bishop 
of the isles ............... 22) 
Walford, village of ......353 
Walls, parish Dk ieeceraseo TAT 
wate and Flotta, par- 
Citipecevacvencuenaxckinnes TAT 
Walltoun, Roman vases 
discovered at............ 702 
Walston, parish of ....... 695 
village of ...... 695 
black mount, 695 
Walton, hamlet of ...... 412 
enuiiray. 7 Lesa of ...298 
mateokee 298 
Wandell aan Pracins: 
ton, parishes of ......... 696 
Wanlock water ........... 295 
py silockhead; mines 
oescvuivevececdehctankwcd 295 
Ward, village of.......... 23 
hill (Orkney) ....732 
Wardie iw 3 


Wat Carrick nit Seer 278 
Watch Craig hill .........278 
Water of Ayr stone .....103 

146 and 148 


Water of Leith ....307, 308 
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